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" . . . what  she  lacks  in  glamor  she  makes 
up  for  in  importance  to  the  Fleet  . . . " 


.A.S  31 

USS  HUNLEY 


• Below:  SSBN  tender  is  moored  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  for  her 
once-a-year  visit.  Left,  USS  James  Monroe  (SSBN  622)  prepares  to 
get  underway  from  alongside  Hunley  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Che  isn’t  particularly  sleek  or  fast,  she’s  never 
^ fired  a shot  in  anger,  and  she  spends  most  of  her 
time  in  port. 

But  what  the  submarine  tender  uss  Hunley  (AS  31) 
lacks  in  glamor,  she  makes  up  for  in  importance  to  the 
Polaris  submarine  fleet,  one  of  America’s  strongest  de- 
terrents to  nuclear  war. 

Hunley  was  the  first  tender  designed  from  the  keel 
up  specifically  to  provide  service  to  nuclear-powered 
fleet  ballistic  missile  submarines. 

Because  of  that  distinction,  she  has  had  two  jobs 
throughout  her  eight-year  history:  providing  all  the 
service  and  maintenance  needed  by  SSBNs,  and  serv- 
ing as  a test  vehicle  for  evaluating  new  procedures. 

Hunley  has  performed  both  tasks  well. 

Her  crew  is  well  equipped  and  trained  for  the  first 
job  — supply,  service  and  repair.  Polaris  submariners 
may  receive  medical  care,  spare  parts,  or  maintenance 
service  of  practically  any  kind  from  the  facilities  on 
board  the  tender. 

In  the  second  job  — testing  new  methods  — Hunley 
has  accomplished  things  no  submarine  tender  had 
ever  attempted  before. 

A ccording  to  Hunley’s  records,  she  was  the  first  ten- 
der  to  repair  three  different  classes  of  nuclear 
ballistic  subs  at  one  time,  and  the  first  (and  only) 
AS  to  carry  all  three  generations  of  the  Polaris  missile, 
A-l,  A-2  and  A-3,  at  the  same  time.  Another  claimed 
first  was  the  battery  replacement  on  uss  Ethan'  Allen 
(SSBN  608)  in  Holy  Loch,  Scotland. 
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AS31 

USS  HUNLEY 

Hunley,  named  after  pioneer  submarine  designer 
Horace  Lawson  Hunley,  was  commissioned  in  1962. 
She  has  served  tours  in  Holy  Loch,  Norfolk,  Guam  and 
her  home  port  of  Charleston. 

Her  crew  of  50  officers  and  1075  enlisted  men  can 
handle  practically  any  service  or  maintenance  task. 
Many  of  them  have  attended  special  schools  to  learn 
their  jobs. 

Their  equipment  ranges  in  size  from  huge  lathes  to 
tools  for  working  with  almost  microscopic  instrument 
parts.  The  ship  is  built  around  electronics  labs  for 
the  repair  of  complex  missile  guidance  systems  and 
submarine  detection  devices,  and  a wide  array  of  spe- 
cialized shops  — optical,  drafting,  printing,  wood- 
working, plastics  and  others. 

Hunley’s  supply  department,  which  stocks  three 
times  as  many  items  as  that  of  an  aircraft  carrier,  can 
sustain  the  needs  of  the  ship  and  her  subs  for  long 
periods  without  replenishment.  Electronic  accounting 
equipment  keeps  track  of  funds  and  supplies. 

• From  top:  Seaman  fakes  down  line  as  Hunley  gets  underway. 
Line  handlers  on  pier  are  seen  through  chock  on  deck.  Bosn's  mate 
and  seaman  dismantle  a detachable  link  of  ship's  anchor  chain. 
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LJ  er  present  assignment  includes  providing  service 
for  all  Polaris  submarines  coming  out  of  overhaul. 
After  the  three-  to  four-month  shakedown  cruise 
which  follows  an  overhaul,  the  submarines  report  to 
Hunley  for  final  repairs,  reloading  and  replenishment. 

As  she  entered  her  ninth  year,  Hunley  could  boast 
of  having  served  every  one  of  the  Navy’s  nuclear- 
powered  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarines  except  for 
uss  Will  Rogers  (SSBN  659). 

As  the  first  Polaris  submarine  tender  specifically 
designed  for  that  purpose,  Hunley  has  been  somewhat 
of  a showpiece  for  the  SSBN  Navy,  playing  host  to 
many  American  and  foreign  dignitaries  every  year. 

But  most  of  her  attention  has  gone  to  another  class 
of  visitors  — Polarismen  and  their  submarines.  With 
Hunley  supplying  nearly  everything  they  need,  the 
submariners  must  feel  like  the  real  VIPs. 

—Story  by  DM3  Bill  Thomas; 

Photos  by  PH2  Milt  Putnam 

• HUNLEY  AT  WORK — Clockwise  from  top  left:  MM1  in  machine 
shop  works  on  small  lathe.  Crewmen  run  power  lines  to  USS  Henry 
Clay  (SSBN  625)  as  tugs  bring  sub  alongside.  Hunley  is  moored  at 
her  home  port,  Charleston.  OM3  and  IMC  work  in  tender's  shop. 


Her  medical  and  dental  departments  can  perform 
routine  care,  minor  surgery  or  emergency  operations. 
They  include  prosthetic  and  bacteriological  labs. 

^haplains  provide  counseling  and  spiritual  services 
^ for  Hunley  s men  and  visiting  submariners.  And 
for  more  mundane  needs,  the  ship  contains  a well 
stocked  ship’s  store,  a snack  bar,  a barber  shop,  a li- 
brary and  TV  lounges. 

Hunley  is  one  of  five  nuclear  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine tenders  stationed  around  the  world. 

Today,  moored  at  the  Polaris  Replenishment  Site  at 
Charleston,  she  continues  to  tackle  tough  jobs  first. 

Because  of  her  past  achievements  — and  because 
she  is  now  the  stateside  tender  — Hunley  has  been 
called  on  for  unusual  and  difficult  jobs,  including 
many  never  before  attempted. 

By  continually  improving  her  methods  of  dealing 
with  such  assignments,  she  has  cut  the  time  required 
for  some  of  them  as  her  crew  gained  experience. 

One  of  her  jobs  may  have  been  unique  for  a sub- 
marine tender:  giving  salvage  help  to  the  Charleston 
shipyard  to  recover  a damaged  crane  from  the  floating 
SSBN  drydock  uss  Alamogordo  (ARDM  2). 
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ORION:  Men  With 


n the  preceding  pages,  a submarine  tender  rep- 
resented  by  uss  Hunley  (AS  31)  is  described  as 
efficient,  busy  and  professional.  This  image  is,  of 
course,  a reflection  of  the  combined  attitudes  and 
skills  of  the  individuals  who  work  on  board. 

To  find  out  a little  more  of  what  the  men  who 
operate  these  ships  think  about  their  work,  their  mis- 
sion, their  shipmates  and  themselves,  Commander  T. 
W.  Campbell,  USNR,  went  aboard  a sister  ship,  uss 
Orion  (AS  18),  in  Norfolk. 

Orion,  a Fulton  class  tender  commissioned  in  1942, 
has  served  and  serviced  countless  submarines  in  both 
fleets,  which  is  typical  of  the  sub  tender  tradition. 

The  following  quotes,  elicited  for  All  Hands  by 
CDR  Campbell  and  printed  here  with  the  permission 
of  Captain  W.  C.  Nicklas,  Orion’s  CO,  seem  to  say 
that  tender  care  requires  a human  touch  and  Orion, 
for  one,  has  an  abundance. 


Paul  G.  Lovejoy,  WOl,  Machinist.  Hull  Repair  and 
Nuclear  Repair  Officer  aboard  uss  Orion : 

ll  this  duty  takes  a lot  out  of  a guy,  but  somehow 
you  want  to  give  it.  I’ve  taken  one  two-week  va- 
cation in  four  years.  Nobody  makes  you  do  it  — you 
just  do  it.  I guess  I caught  the  fever  as  a submariner 
aboard  the  Navy’s  first  nuclear  submarine,  the  Nauti- 
lus. I met  Admiral  Rickover  on  my  first  watch  topside 
— I was  Fireman  Apprentice  at  the  time.  Today  I’m 
responsible  for  70  per  cent  of  the  Orion  repair  work, 
as  lead  shop  or  assisting  shop.  Nuclear  and  controlled 
repair  jobs  afford  no  room  for  mistakes.” 

Frank  West,  CW02,  Machinist.  R-2  Division  (In- 
side Machine  Shop,  Outside  Machine  Shop,  Periscope 
Repair,  Optical  Shop,  Watch  Repair,  etc): 
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Professional  Skills 

and  Motivation 


tell  my  guys,  ‘Look,  you’re  here  to  repair  subs; 
* if  you  don’t  want  to  do  it,  you’d  better  pack  up.’ 
But  98  per  cent  don’t  need  that  kind  of  talk.  Eight  out 
of  10  of  them  have  been  on  subs,  and  they’re  good 


caliber  men.  Some  have  washed  out  of  ‘nuke’  school, 
but  so  much  the  better  — they  are  experts  in  at  least 
one  phase  of  what  they  do. 

“Our  guys  are  dedicated.  I’ve  got  one  machinist 
who  left  a $14,000-a-year  job  to  come  back  here  for 
less  than  half  this  figure.  Don’t  ask  me  why.  They’re 
experts  here,  and  they  like  the  feeling. 

“Take  for  example,  scope  repair.  From  the  time 
they  get  the  paperwork  cleared,  I can  have  the  scope 
out  of  the  boat  and  in  my  shop  within  an  hour.  In 
regular  eight-hour  days,  my  1st  class  and  I and  maybe 
one  other  guy— if  we  get  our  tails  in  gear— we  can 
have  that  scope  out,  apart,  and  back  in  A-l  condition 
in  the  boat  within  three  days.  That’s  a $12,000  job 
if  you  take  it  to  the  shipyard.  It  costs  us  maybe 
$2000. 

“We  overhauled  43  scopes  last  year,  and  figured 
we  saved  the  Navy  over  $400,000. 

“There’s  a strong  feeling  of  professionalism  among 
my  guys.  They  take  it  hard  if  there’s  ever  a complaint 
about  their  work.  I remember  one  leading  petty  offi- 
cer who  almost  bawled  when  the  boat  came  in  and 
complained  that  their  scope  wasn’t  operating  within 
the  prescribed  tolerances.  He  considered  it  a personal 
reflection  on  his  work. 

“We  get  engrossed  in  what  we  do,  with  15  or  20 
jobs  going  at  once.  You  get  keyed  up,  and  this  rubs 
off  on  the  chiefs  and  then  on  everyone.  One  afternoon 


last  week  we  grabbed  a spare  hour  and  went  over 
to  the  club  and  shot  a couple  of  games  of  pool  and 
had  a beer  together.  It  was  the  first  break  we’d  had 
as  a team  in  over  a year.  We’d  hardly  noticed.” 

John  O’Sullivan,  WOl,  Electrician.  Fourteen  years 
in  the  Navy,  13  of  them  on  subs.  Responsible  for 
Motor  Overhauls,  Gyro  Shop,  Rubber  and  Plastics 
Shop: 

jjTHE  thing  that  stuns  most  people  is  the  size  of 
the  jobs  we  do.  It  is  surprising.  They  are  big 
jobs— shipyard  type  things,  like  rewinding  a 400-cycle 
motor  generator.  It’s  as  big  as  a Volkswagen  and 
weighs  4000  pounds.  In  a yard  I’ve  known  it  to  take 
five  men  24  hours  just  to  unrig  it  from  the  overhead. 
We  have  two  men  who  can  do  it  in  12  hours.  It  takes 
us  about  10  days  to  rewind  it.  We  use  preformed 
coils,  about  105  of  them,  which  have  to  be  laid  in 
their  proper  slots  with  about  150  connections.  One 
little  mistake  and  you  have  to  start  over. 

“It’s  great  being  aboard  a tender.  After  13  years  on 
a sub,  I appreciate  it  every  time  I walk  in  that  state- 
room of  mine  — it’s  as  big  as  the  chiefs’  quarters  on 
the  sub. 

“It’s  refreshing  to  have  a challenge  again.  I’ve 
learned  a lot  about  my  own  rate.  There’s  no  time  to 
be  bored.” 

Lieutentant  Commander  James  R.  Sordelet,  Repair 
Officer.  Was  an  EMI  aboard  Nautilus.  A Nautilus 
plankowner : 

^the  repair  jobs  we  do  run  the  complete  gamut— 

■ from  fixing  a navigational  stopwatch  to  cutting 
a hole  in  the  hull  of  a submarine.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  work  we  do  is  with  certified  materials, 
that  is  materials  which  have  pedigrees  to  guarantee 
that  they  conform  to  specifications.  We  get  them, 
like  registered  mail,  with  endorsements  every  step 
along  the  way,  from  the  smelting  mills  to  the  ship.  The 
paperwork  alone  is  enormous,  but  the  added  safety 
factor  is  worth  it. 

“A  repair  ship  crew  has  to  be  inventive.  Half  the 
jobs  we  are  asked  to  do  require  inventing  something 
right  on  the  spot  — there  are  no  easy  answers  or 
NavShips  formulas.  We  have  to  work  out  our  own 
method.  That’s  the  difficulty  of  this  work,  and  the 
challenge  in  it.  It’s  the  only  reason  I can  figure  out 
why  those  of  us  who  are  in  it  like  it  so  much.  It’s  a 
battle  of  the  wits,  and  we  can’t  afford  to  lose.” 
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■xJOT  long  ago  Captain  Samuel  Lee  Gravely,  Jr., 
USN,  assumed  command  of  the  guided  missile 
frigate  uss  Jouett  (DLG  29).  More  recently,  Com- 
mander George  I.  Thompson,  USN,  completed  a tour 
as  commanding  officer  of  uss  L.  R.  Craig  (DD  883) 
to  join  Attack  Carrier  Strike  Force,  Seventh  Fleet. 
Captain  Paul  S.  Green,  MC,  USNR,  is  serving  as 
Chief  Radiologist  and  Executive  Officer  of  the  Naval 
Hospital,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

What  these  three  naval  officers  have  in  common  is 
their  race— they  are  Black  Americans.  Their  story  is 
told  here  to  point  up  the  steadily  improving  role  and 
opportunity  for  the  Black  Americans  in  the  sea  service. 

Today  the  Navy  has  a concerted  program  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Black  Americans  both  in  the 
Regular  Navy  and  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  At  this  writ- 
ing there  are  539  black  officers  in  the  Navy,  ranging 
from  warrant  officer  to  captain.  Considering  the  fact 
that  30  years  ago  Black  Americans  were  allowed  to 
enlist  in  the  messman  and  supply  specialties  only,  the 
degree  of  progress  is  encouraging. 

But,  SecNav  John  Chafee  said  in  an  Alnav  two 
weeks  ago,  “our  accomplishments  leave  much  to  be 
desired.”  He  called  for  immediate  action  to  solve 
racial  problems  and  greatly  increase  the  percentage 
of  Black  Americans  in  the  officer  corps  (see  Navy 
News  Birefs). 

In  1942,  the  Navy  began  to  open  its  general  ratings 
to  all  Americans,  regardless  of  race  or  color.  Today 
there  are  Black  Americans  in  practically  every  enlisted 
rating.  In  the  officer  corps,  you  will  find  three  cap- 
tains, 26  commanders,  86  lieutenant  commanders,  133 
lieutenants,  87  lieutenants  (jg),  112  ensigns  and  92 
warrant  officers.  Not  nearly  enough,  SecNav  Chafee 
says. 


Here  are  the  stories  of  three  Negro  officers  in  the 
Navy,  which  exemplify  the  opportunity  that  is  open  to 
young  men  and  women  who  have  what  it  takes  for  a 
naval  career: 

Commander  George  I.  Thompson  would  rather  have 
people  think  of  him  as  a professional  sailor  proud  of 
commanding  a U.  S.  Navy  warship  than  as  a black 
man  in  the  hierarchy  of  an  officer  corps.  CDR 
Thompson  himself  was  in  BuPers  when  the  Navy  be- 
gan a concerted  effort  on  a minority  officer  recruit- 
ment program  in  1962. 

“We  had  less  than  200  Negro  officers  in  the  Navy 
then,”  he  recalled.  “Now  we  have  more  than  500 
commissioned  officers.” 

“A  good  indicator  of  this  continuing  drive  to  get 
caught  up  is  reflected  in  current  attendance  of  Negro 
officers  at  Postgraduate  School,”  he  added.  “Thev  rep- 
resent about  12  per  cent  of  the  student  body,  which 


Facing  page:  Captain  Samuel  Lee  Gravely,  Jr.,  assumed  command 
of  the  guided  missile  frigate  USS  Jouett  (DLG  29)  last  May.  His 
first  sea  duty  was  aboard  USS  PC  1264  as  an  ensign.  Above: 
Commander  George  I.  Thompson,  commanding  officer  of  USS  L.  R. 
Craig  (DD  883)  at  the  time  photo  was  taken,  carries  out  his  duties 
on  the  bridge.  Left:  Captain  Paul  S.  Green,  MC,  USNR,  is  chief 
radiologist  and  executive  officer  of  the  Naval  Hospital,  Lemoore, 
Calif. 
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speaks  well  for  their  performance  and  for  the  Navy’s 
efforts.” 

Things  have  changed  in  some  ways.  CDR  Thomp- 
son’s assumption  of  command  of  Craig  demon- 
strated one  difference. 

“Before  he  arrived,”  noted  Lieutenant  Commander 
C.  M.  Walter,  Craig’s  executive  officer,  “I  was  prob- 
ably the  only  man  on  the  ship  who  knew  he  was  a 
Negro— and  I knew  only  because  I was  told  by  a 
friend  of  his  who  knew  he  was  coming  to  Craig.” 

CDR  Thompson  pointed  out  that  that  in  itself 
marked  a major  advancement.  “At  times  in  the  past, 
pains  were  taken  to  inform  a ship  that  it  was  to  re- 
ceive a black  officer.  Now,  however,  I was  able  to 
come  to  Craig  not  only  as  an  officer,  but  as  the  com- 
manding officer,  without  any  special  notice.” 

CDR  Thompson,  a native  of  Los  Angeles,  attended 
UCLA  and  graduated  in  1942.  He  attended  Officer 
Candidate  School  in  1953  and  was  commissioned  an 
ensign  in  May  of  that  year. 

“I  went  to  my  first  ship,  the  carrier  Oriskany  (CVA 
34),  with  no  plans  of  making  the  Navy  a career,”  he 
said.  “I  spent  three  happy  and  productive  years  on 
Oriskany,  though,  and  my  experience  on  her  prompted 
me  to  stay  in. 

“I  was  able  to  fill  a position  of  some  responsibility 
which  I could  feel,  and  the  feeling  was  good.  The 
opportunity  for  additional  responsibility  which  the 
Navy  presented  was  hard  to  pass  up.” 

ill  hat  he  calls  “a  couple  of  lucky  breaks”  and  a lot 
" * of  hard  work  gave  him  that  opportunity. 

“I  was  in  the  communications  department  and  as- 
signed to  the  radio  watch  bill,”  he  said.  “I  volunteered 
to  stand  additional  watches  on  the  bridge  in  my  spare 


time  because  I wanted  to  become  an  officer  of  the 
deck.” 

Then,  when  Oriskany  lost  several  junior  officers  at 
the  same  time,  CDR  Thompson  was  moved  to  regular 
bridge  watches,  becoming  a qualified  underway  OOD 
while  he  was  still  an  ensign. 

After  the  communications  officer  was  injured, 
CDR  Thompson  took  that  job  over  as  well  for  four 
months. 

“The  same  types  of  opportunities  are  available  right 
now,”  he  said.  “Anyone  who  is  willing  to  work  can 
make  his  way.  With  the  cutbacks  we  are  now  under- 
going, I can  qualify  anyone  who  has  enough  intelli- 
gence and  desire  to  do  the  work.” 


Left:  Two  Black  Americans  carry  out  communication  with  another 
ship.  Above  photos:  Commander  George  I.  Thompson,  USN,  is 
shown  on  his  ship  with  his  men  while  he  was  the  CO  of  USS  L.  R. 
Craig  (DD  883).  After  his  tour  on  the  Craig  he  reported  to  the 
Attack  Carrier  Strike  Force  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  and  is  now 
serving  in  the  Vietnam  theater. 
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CDR  Thompson  feels  that  he  has  progressed 
through  the  Navy  with  few  adverse  effects  because 
of  his  color. 

“I  don’t  feel  that  racial  prejudice  has  had  any  no- 
ticeable influence  on  my  assignments  or  jobs,”  he  said. 
“Of  course,  there  were  people  I didn’t  get  along  with, 
but  I don’t  think  that  was  necessarily  race-oriented. 

“All  relationships  in  the  Navy  grow  out  of  the  pro- 
fessional relationships  between  men,”  he  explained. 
“If  you  work  with  a man  and  you  respect  him  for  his 
ability,  then  that  is  the  paramount  consideration.  It 
will  influence  vour  entire  relationship. 

“If  you  don’t  respect  him  professionally,  then  it  will 
be  hard  to  have  a personal,  friendly  relationship  out- 
side work. 

“The  professional  relationship  is  the  most  impor- 
tant,” he  added.  “If  a personal  friendship  follows,  then 
that’s  fine.” 

ne  professional  relationship  important  to  a 
ship’s  commander  is  the  one  he  has  with  his  men. 
“ Craig  is  a happy  ship,”  CDR  Thompson  said.  “That 
was  started  long  before  I got  here  and  I’m  glad  the 
feeling  has  continued.” 

Opportunities  for  Negroes  in  the  Navy  today  are 
improving— both  in  the  officer  corps  and  the  enlisted 
ranks.  “That’s  true  for  everyone,  black  or  white,”  CDR 
Thompson  stressed. 

“All  I can  add  is  that  the  opportunity  is  there  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  take  advantage  of  it.” 

After  his  first  tour  of  duty,  CDR  Thompson’s  own 
career  took  him  to  Puerto  Rico  for  duty  with  the 
Caribbean  Sea  Frontier  staff.  During  this  tour  he  aug- 
mented into  the  Regular  Navy. 

He  later  served  on  board  the  destroyer  uss  Compton 
(DD  705)  and  was  XO  of  uss  Outpost  (AGR  10). 
He  attended  the  Naval  War  College,  and  received 
two  advanced  degrees— an  MA  in  international  affairs 
and  an  MS  in  personnel  management— from  George 
Washington  University. 

He  took  command  of  the  escort  ship  uss  Finch 
(DER  238)  in  1964,  then  went  to  the  Naval  Academy 
for  a tour  as  a naval  science  instructor,  head  of  the 
Tactics  Committee,  and  a battalion  adviser. 

He  completed  his  duties  as  CO  of  Craig  in  July 
1969,  reporting  to  the  Attack  Carrier  Strike  Force  of 
the  Seventh  Fleet,  and  is  now  serving  in  the  Vietnam 
theater.  He’s  been  selected  for  promotion  to  Captain. 

^aptain  Samuel  Lee  Gravely,  Jr.,  usn,  is  now  the 
senior  black  unrestricted  line  officer  in  the  Navy, 
one  of  three  captains.  (The  most  senior  black  officer 
is  CAPT  T.  D.  Parham,  Chaplains  Corps,  USN— 
see  All  Hands,  November  1969,  page  26.) 

He  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  attended  Arm- 
strong High  School  there,  and  then  attended  Virginia 
Union  University  for  three  years.  (He  was  later  grad- 
uated with  a BA  in  history.) 

Enlisting  in  the  Naval  Reserve  on  15  Sep  1942,  he 
attended  the  service  school  at  Hampton  (Va.)  Insti- 
tute and  then  was  assigned  to  the  Section  Base  at  San 


Diego.  From  November  1943  to  June  1944  he  was  a 
member  of  the  V-12  school  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Appointed  a midshipman,  USNR,  in  August  1944, 
CAPT  Gravely  attended  midshipman  school  at  Co- 
lumbia University  and  graduated  that  December, 
gaining  his  commission  as  a Reserve  ensign. 

After  duty  as  assistant  battalion  commander  at  NTC 
Great  Lakes  and  schooling  at  the  Sub-Chaser  Training 
Center,  Miami,  Fla.,  he  joined  the  crew  of  uss  PC 
1264.  Through  the  closing  months  of  World  War  II 
and  until  February  1946,  he  served  as  communica- 
tions officer,  electronics  officer,  and  later  executive 
officer  and  personnel  officer  of  the  ship,  one  of  the 
first  two  Navy  ships  with  all-black  enlisted  crews. 

A fter  three  years  out  of  active  duty,  CAPT 
^ Gravely  returned  to  the  Navy  in  1949.  His  first 
duty  was  with  the  Naval  Recruiting  Station  and  Of- 
fice of  Naval  Officer  Procurement,  Washington.  After 
a communications  course  from  October  1951  to  Feb- 
ruary 1952,  he  served  as  radio  officer  of  uss  Iowa 
(BB  61)  until  June  1953.  Then  he  was  transferred  to 
uss  Toledo  (CA  133),  on  which  he  was  communica- 
tions officer  and  assistant  operations  officer.  He  took 
part  in  Korean  action  while  serving  on  both  ships. 

In  July  1955  he  became  assistant  district  security 
officer  for  the  3rd  Naval  District.  CAPT  Gravely  took 
an  amphibious  warfare  course  in  the  fall  of  1957,  then 
joined  uss  Seminole  (AKA  104)  as  operations  officer. 

In  January  1960  he  became  executive  officer  of 
uss  Theodore  E.  Chandler  (DD  717).  He  took  com- 
mand of  Chandler  15  Feb  1961. 

CAPT  Gravelv’s  second  command  was  assumed  31 
Jan  1962:  uss  Falgout  (DER  324).  Under  then- 
LCDR  Gravelv’s  command,  Falgout  patrolled  the  Pa- 
cific Early  Warning  Barrier. 

He  attended  a naval  warfare  course  at  the  Naval 
War  College,  Newport,  from  August  1963  to  June 
1964,  then  served  as  program  manager  of  the  National 
Emergency  Airborne  Command  Post. 

In  January  1966  CAPT  Gravely  received  still  an- 
other destroyer  command:  uss  Taussig  (DD  746).  In 
June  1968  he  became  coordinator  of  the  Navy  Satellite 
Communications  Program  in  the  office  of  the  CNO, 
with  additional  duties  in  the  Navy’s  space  program. 
(See  previous  article  about  CAPT  Gravely,  beginning 
on  page  17  of  the  March  1970  issue  of  All  Hands.) 

In  Mav  1970  CAPT  Gravely  assumed  his  present 
command  of  the  guided  missile  frigate  uss  Jouett 
(DLG  29). 

Besides  his  campaign  ribbons  from  World  War  II, 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  CAPT  Gravely  wears  the  Navy 
Commendation  Medal  with  Combat  “V”  and  bronze 
star,  and  the  Joint  Services  Commendation  Medal. 

CAPT  Gravely  serves  as  an  inspiration  to  young 
Black  Americans  who  may  want  to  make  the  Navy  a 
career. 

U if  a man  is  going  to  succeed  he’ll  make  it  no  mat- 

* ter  what  he  is  doing!”  That  is  the  personal  philoso- 
phy of  Captain  Paul  S.  Green,  MG,  USNR,  who  is  now 
chief  radiologist  and  executive  officer  of  the  Naval 
Hospital,  Lemoore,  Calif. 
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He’s  demonstrated  it  in  his  own  life.  CAPT  Green 
didn’t  originally  plan  to  make  the  Navy  a career  (he 
was  drafted,  in  fact)  — but  during  his  16  years  of 
active  duty,  he’s  been  certified  by  the  American  Board 
of  Radiology  and  has  attained  one  of  the  highest 
grades  available  to  a Reserve  officer. 

“Probably  none  of  this  would  ever  have  happened 
if  I had  been  given  a choice,”  he  says.  “I  had  a very 
successful  civilian  practice  and  had  absolutely  no  de- 
sire to  serve  with  the  military. 

“Mine  is  not  the  story  of  ‘rags  to  riches,’  ” the  doc- 
tor says,  recalling  his  early  life  in  Warren  County, 
N.  C.  “I’ve  never  lived  in  a ghetto.  My  father  was  a 
businessman  and  a very  good  provider.  It  wasn’t  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  put  three  children  through  college  at 
the  same  time.  We  always  had  plenty  to  eat  and  lived 
in  a comfortable  home.” 

After  graduating  as  valedictorian  of  his  high  school 
class,  CAPT  Green  entered  Shaw  University,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  graduating  in  1939  with  a major  in  biology. 

“I  certainly  didn’t  set  any  academic  records  there,” 


he  says.  “I  was  much  more  interested  in  the  bright 
lights  in  the  big  city  and,  like  most  young  men,  wanted 
to  buy  an  automobile.” 

Armed  with  his  diploma  and  a teaching  certificate, 
CAPT  Green  tried  unsuccessfully  to  find  work  as  a 
teacher. 

“As  I look  back,”  the  doctor  comments,  “I  can  see 
why  no  one  was  impressed  with  my  supposed  teach- 
ing ability.  I was  only  19  years  old  and  right  out  of 
college.  Fortunately,  for  me,  I was  able  to  get  a job 
with  my  father  working  in  a fruit  and  produce  store. 

“I  earned  money  to  buy  things,  but  after  two 
years  I felt  I wasn’t  really  accomplishing  anything.  I 
entered  Howard  University  in  Washington,  to  work 
on  a master’s  degree  in  zoology.  Shortly  afterward,  in 
September  1941,  I was  accepted  for  medical  school. 

through  an  accelerated  year-round  program  of 
1 study,  he  earned  his  M.  D.  degree  in  December 
1944.  For  the  next  year  he  served  his  internship  at 


Looking  Back:  The  Story  of  PC  1264 


A s the  accompanying  story  shows,  equal  oppor- 
^ tunity  is  a growing  reality. 

On  the  enlisted  side,  too,  a Navyman  today  is 
judged  on  the  basis  of  his  qualifications— and  a 
great  deal  of  the  credit  must  go  to  a World  War  II 
patrol  chaser,  uss  PC  1264. 

The  little  ship  was  one  of  two  vessels  launched 
and  commissioned  in  1944  with  Caucasian  officers 
and  an  all-black  enlisted  crew.  The  Navy  had 
opened  the  general  ratings  to  all  volunteers  only  a 
year  before  PC  1264  was  commissioned.  For  the 
previous  20  years,  Negroes  had  been  restricted  to 
the  messman  and  steward  branches. 

PC  1264’s  commanding  officer,  Lieutenant  (later 
a Commander)  Eric  Purdon,  remembers  the  special 
problems  his  ship  faced  in  the  book  Black  Com- 
pany: The  Story  of  a Naval  Experiment,  published 
this  past  fall. 

“The  idea  was  pretty  general  at  that  time  that 
the  Negro  could  not  serve  at  sea  because  of  his 
race,”  CDR  Purdon  recalled  in  an  interview.  “One 
way  to  disprove  that  assumption  was  to  commis- 
sion two  ships  and  man  them  with  Negro  crews. 
This  was  the  impetus  for  the  PC  1264  and  the  uss 
Mason— DE  529,  the  other  ship  with  an  all-black 
enlisted  crew.” 

Since  retiring  from  the  Navy,  CDR  Purdon  has 
become  deputy  director  of  community  relations  for 
the  Job  Corps,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

jui  any  of  the  black  crewmen  of  PC  1264  had  not 
been  in  their  ratings  long  enough  to  know  them 
thoroughly;  so  eight  white  leading  petty  officers 
were  part  of  the  original  crew  and  served  as  in- 


structors for  the  53  black  crewmen. 

However,  the  white  POs  were  transferred  seven 
months  after  the  ship’s  commissioning,  and  LT 
Purdon  advanced  some  Negro  crewmembers  to 
take  their  places. 

PC  1264  was  commissioned  with  five  white  of- 
ficers in  April  1944.  In  May  1945,  LT  Purdon 
arranged  for  a black  officer  to  be  assigned  aboard 
—Ensign  (now  Captain)  Samuel  Gravely. 

CDR  Purdon  gives  this  account  of  the  special 
mission  of  his  ship: 

“It  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  to  either  prove 
or  disprove  certain  stereotypes  about  the  Negro. 
One  was  that  a Negro  enlisted  man  would  not  take 
orders  from  a Negro  officer.  Another  stereotype 
which  we  broke  was  the  claim  that  the  Negro  was 
not  able  to  stand  up  under  the  stress  of  battle. 

“Well,  we  disproved  that  one  rather  well  with 
the  action  we  had  with  PC  1264.” 

Until  the  end  of  the  war  with  Germany,  PC 
1264  served  double  duty.  She  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  Navy  effort  against  U-boats,  taking  part  in 
convoys  and  antisubmarine  patrols  — and  mean- 
while, she  was  a social  experiment,  critical  to  the 
future  of  the  black  man  in  the  Navy. 

mer  performance  of  both  missions  was  consid- 
**  ered  outstanding. 

“When  I took  command  of  the  ship,  I thought 
the  Navy  should  have  picked  someone  with  more 
at-sea  experience  than  me  for  the  job,”  CDR  Pur- 
don says.  “But  I was  terribly  interested  in  the  job 
and  I was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  program. 

“I  was  proud  enough  to  have  had  command  of 
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Lincoln  Hospital  in  Durham,  N.  C.,  and  then  went 
into  private  practice  in  the  small  town  of  Louisburg, 
N.  C.,  where,  as  that  community’s  only  black  doctor, 
“I  was  declared  essential  and  given  a deferment. 

“A  year  later,  I moved  to  Henderson,  N.  C.,  a much 
larger  town,  where  I again  entered  private  practice.” 
As  a general  practitioner  in  Henderson,  Dr.  Green 
treated  both  black  and  white  patients  and  his  practice 
thrived  for  seven  years. 

“I  had  realized  success  as  a civilian  doctor,”  CAPT 
Green  says,  when  in  1954  I was  drafted  into  the  Navy 
as  a lieutenant,  and  a bit  disappointed  at  having  to 
give  up  my  practice.” 

But  his  attitude  soon  changed. 

I had  a great  deal  of  respect  for  my  co-workers” 
in  Navy  medicine,  he  says,  “and  found  that  I not 
only  liked  my  work  very  much  but  the  Navy  as  well. 
I guess  infatuated  best  describes  my  attitude.” 

So  when  his  two-year  obligation  was  up,  Dr.  Green 
extended  for  six  months— then  for  four  years— and  fi- 
nally applied  for  and  received  an  indefinite  extension. 


A fter  his  first  duty  at  the  Naval  Gun  Factory, 
^ Washington,  CAPT  Green  went  to  the  Naval 
Hospital  San  Diego  as  officer  in  charge  of  a mobile 
X-ray  unit.  This  duty  started  him  working  on  the  spe- 
cialty that  led  to  certification  as  a radiologist. 

All  applicants  for  certification  by  the  American 
Board  of  Radiology  (who  must,  of  course,  be  M.  D.’s 
in  the  first  place)  must  complete  three  years  of  spe- 
cialized training  and  one  year  of  practice  in  radiology, 
plus  written  and  oral  examinations. 

Looking  forward  to  his  eventual  return  to  civilian 
life,  CAPT  Green  again  shows  he  believes  in  his  phi- 
losophy of  success.  “As  a radiologist,”  he  says,  “there’s 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  I can’t  build  a successful 
private  practice.” 

(Ed.  Note:  The  material  in  the  article  on  CAPT 
Green  is  based  on  a report  by  Rus 
Bucholz,  and  that  on  CDR  Thompson  is 
by  LTJG  James  T.  Reilly.) 


Above:  Drawing  by  SA  Michael  A.  Perkins.  Above  right:  Fifty- 
three  black  crewmen  manned  the  USS  PC  1264  after  her  com- 
missioning in  1 944. 


a warship  during  the  war— especially  to  have  had 
one  so  distinctive,  and  that  accomplished  such  an 
important  extra  mission  so  successfully.” 

By  the  time  PC  1264  was  decommissioned  in 
1946,  she  had  compiled  an  outstanding  war  record 
and  proved  the  point  that  race  was  no  measure  of 
a sailor’s  capabilities. 

Largely  because  of  such  experiments,  segrega- 
tion was  discarded  by  the  Navy  some  time  before 
President  Truman  ordered  complete  desegregation 
of  the  armed  forces  in  1948.  Since  then,  blacK  men 
have  served  in  all  Navy  ratings  and  in  all  the  officer 
grades  up  to  captain. 

And  it’s  partly  due  to  little  PC  1264. 
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Left:  United  States,  Brazilian  and  Venezuelan  flags  symbolize  the 
multinational  solidarity  of  Unitas  XI.  Above:  Hats  from  Colombia, 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States  represent  the  character  of  Unitas 
operations. 
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^^peration  unitas  xi  ended  in  December,  when 
participating  U.  S.  ships  and  units  returned  to  their 
home  ports  after  circling  South  America.  Every  year 
since  1960  ships  and  aircraft  from  the  U.  S.  Navy  have 
taken  part  in  this  joint  seapower  exercise  with  the 
major  maritime  nations  of  South  America. 

The  extended  training  exercises  are  aimed  at  pro- 
moting good  will  and  effective  cooperation  between 
the  American  nations,  and  at  forging  their  ability  to 
combine  naval  forces  to  defend  their  coastlines  and 
merchant  shipping,  if  the  need  ever  arises. 

This  year  the  entire  operation  was  commanded  by 
Rear  Admiral  Herbert  H.  Anderson,  Commander 
South  Atlantic  Force,  U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  He  has 
termed  Unitas  “the  finest  way  the  navies  of  the 
Americas  have  to  sharpen  their  abilities  to  operate  to- 
gether.” 

in  an  operation  like  Unitas,  port  calls  are  nearly  as 
1 important  as  operations  at  sea.  Ashore,  Navymen 
from  all  participating  countries  work  together  in  civic 
action  projects,  using  their  experience  as  carpenters, 
plumbers  or  painters  to  build  or  refurbish  schools, 
clinics  and  other  badly  needed  service  facilities.  Under 
Project  Handclasp,  Navymen  distribute  everything 
from  candy  and  vitamins  to  school  supplies  to  needy 
South  American  children.  Open  houses  aboard  ship 
give  local  people  a look  at  the  navies. 

Navymen  from  eight  countries  learn  to  work  and 
play  together.  Sports  competition  between  ships  is  es- 
pecially popular;  as  expected,  U.  S.  basketball  squads 
and  Brazilian  soccer  teams  do  well.  On  liberty,  there’s 


an  opportunity  to  make  friends  in  three  languages  — 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  English. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  ships  are  circling  the  con- 
tinent, a U.  S.  C-131  crew  logs  thousands  of  miles 
transporting  the  U.  S.  Navy  Show  Band  to  cities  and 
villages  throughout  South  America.  In  1969,  the  band 
entertained  more  than  10  million  people  (including 
TV  audiences)  and  crowds  as  large  as  42,000  turned 
out  to  hear  them.  In  1970,  it  made  nine  TV  appear- 
ances and  conducted  more  than  30  live  shows  during 
the  first  six  weeks  of  the  exercise. 

|k|o  formal  agreements  between  nations  govern 
Unitas;  all  planning  is  done  by  participating 
navies  and  each  receives  in  turn  the  valuable  experi- 
ence of  commanding  and  executing  the  operating 
plans  of  the  combined  forces.  Participating  in  this 
year’s  exercises  were  the  navies  of  seven  South  Ameri- 
can nations:  Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 

Participating  U.  S.  units  included  uss  Harrij  E. 
Yarnell  (DLG  17),  Myles  C.  Fox  (DD  829)  and 
John  Willis  (DE  1027),  all  homeported  in  Newport; 
uss  Pickerel  (SS  524),  homeported  in  Charleston;  two 
P-3As  from  Patrol  Squadron  16  in  Jacksonville;  one 
C-131  from  Transport  Squadron  One  in  Norfolk;  and 
the  U.  S.  Navy  Show  Band  from  Little  Creek,  Va. 

Unitas  XI  began  last  August  when  four  Venezuelan 
and  three  Colombian  ships  departed  San  Juan  with 
the  four  ships  and  three  aircraft  of  the  U.  S.  task 
group. 

First  stop  was  La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  seaport  for 


Above  left:  A Brazilian  helo  searches  for  an  "enemy"  sub  during 
combined  antisubmarine  warfare  exercises.  Above:  The  exercises 
gave  the  navies  practice  in  working  closely  together.  Above  right: 
A plane  is  launched  from  the  Brazilian  carrier  Minas  Gerais.  Right: 
A helo  carrying  Rear  Admiral  R.  M.  Monnerat,  Commander  of  the 
Brazilian  Unitas  XI  Tosk  Group,  prepares  to  land  on  USS  Harry 
E.  Yarnell  (DLG  17). 
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Caracas.  During  the  three  days  in  transit,  there  were 
extensive  antisubmarine  warfare  exercises  involving  all 
three  navies.  The  group  drilled  in  search  attack  unit 
procedures,  tactical  maneuvering  and  communica- 
tions, with  command  rotated  among  participating 
units. 

^vff  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  Colombia  ships  left 
for  home  waters  and  units  from  the  remaining 
two  navies  put  on  a seapower  demonstration  for  Ven- 
ezuelan and  U.  S.  officials.  Guests  observed  the  firing 
of  antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  rockets,  precision 
formation  flying  at  low  altitudes  and  high  speeds  by 
the  Venezuelan  Air  Force,  and  a pass-in-review  cere- 
mony in  which  Yarnell  steamed  through  a line  of 
Venezuelan  and  U.  S.  vessels  with  all  hands  manning 
the  rail. 

The  exercises  gave  the  two  navies  practice  in 
working  closely  together;  during  the  four-day  port 
call  in  Caracas  that  followed,  individual  Navymen 
from  both  countries  had  a chance  to  get  personally 
acquainted. 

Following  the  visit,  U.  S.  and  Venezuelan  forces 
returned  to  sea,  where  they  were  joined  by  units  of 
the  Brazilian  Navy  and  Air  Force.  The  Brazilian 
task  group  was  composed  of  three  destroyers,  a sub- 
marine, more  than  20  aircraft  and  the  aircraft  carrier 
Nael  Minas  Gerais. 

During  the  Brazilian  phase,  antiaircraft  warfare 
exercises  were  added  to  the  antisubmarine  warfare 
evolutions.  Brazilian  jets  were  ordered  to  single  out 
ships  steaming  in  formation  and  to  simulate  attacks. 


Ships  from  the  two  navies  had  to  coordinate  informa- 
tion, maneuvering  and  simulated  firepower. 

A ntisubmarine  exercises  included  a 36-hour  period 
^ of  sneak  attacks  on  the  convoy  by  two  subma- 
rines, Pickerel  and  the  Brazilian  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
Brazilian  and  U.  S.  destroyers  successfully  screened 
the  Brazilian  carrier  from  simulated  attack. 

Meanwhile,  the  two-plane  U.  S.  antisubmarine  de- 
tachment had  been  conducting  extensive  ASW  train- 
ing exercises  with  the  air  forces  of  Venezuela  and 
Brazil.  Attached  Navymen  also  hosted  a party  for 
250  children  at  Recife,  Brazil. 

Brazilian  ports  of  call  for  Unitas  Navymen  included 
Recife,  Salvador,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  and  Rio 
Grande.  In  Recife,  Brazilian  and  U.  S.  sailors  worked 
together  to  help  alleviate  hardships  caused  by  severe 
flooding  from  recent  heavy  rains.  In  Salvador,  Yarnell 
and  Pickerel  were  swarmed  by  thousands  of  visitors. 
In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Navymen  from  both  countries  rode 
the  cable  car  to  the  top  of  Sugar  Loaf  and  visited  the 
famous  statue  of  Christ,  Corcovado. 

The  Brazilian  phase  of  the  exercise  completed  the 
first  leg  of  Unitas  XI’s  circumnavigation  of  South 
America.  The  group  headed  for  Argentina  and  a 
heavy  operating  schedule  with  the  Argentine  Navy. 
Ahead  lay  long  days  at  sea,  perfecting  seagoing  skills 
and  learning  to  work  closely  together;  port  calls  in 
six  more  countries,  where  open  houses  and  civic  action 
projects  called  for  technical  expertise  and  hard  work, 
with  the  opportunity  to  make  friends  (for  oneself  and 
the  U.  S.)  all  over  the  continent. 


Left:  Captain  Reyes  Leal,  Chief  of  Staff, 
Venezuelan  Squadron,  is  highlined  from  the 
ARV  Esparata  to  USS  Harry  E.  Yarnell  (DLG 
17).  Above  left:  The  Brazilian  destroyer 
Para  patrols  the  seas  during  Unitas  opera- 
tions. Above  right:  The  ARV  Carite  demon- 
strates an  emergency  surfacing  during  a 
combined  naval  power  demonstration  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  and  Venezuela.  Right:  As 
American  sailors  man  the  rail,  the  flagship 
for  the  Commander  Venezuelan  Squadron 
can  be  seen  in  the  background. 
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Unitas  helps  bring  people  together.  That’s  also 
the  off-duty  hobby  of  RD1  Larry  Hollingsworth  of 
uss  Harry  E.  Yarnell  (DLG  17),  flagship  for  the 
group. 

Petty  Officer  Hollingsworth’s  main  job  aboard 
Yarnell  is  radio  watch  supervisor.  His  hobby  is  run- 
ning ham  radio  station  WBOBDH  and  setting  up 
phone  patches  so  that  his  shipmates  can  talk  to 
their  wives  and  girl  friends  back  home  in  the  States. 

“It  has  really  been  fantastic,”  he  says.  “We’ve 
been  gone  two  months  and  I’ve  completed  almost 
400  calls.  It’s  a real  morale  booster  when  we’re 
8000  miles  from  home. 

“We  have  really  received  outstanding  coopera- 
tion from  ham  operators  throughout  the  United 
States,”  the  radioman  adds. 

The  radio  service  has  proved  its  value  when  per- 
sonal emergencies  arise.  One  chief,  for  instance, 
received  a letter  saying  his  family  had  suffered  a 
very  serious  fire.  Many  of  his  questions  were  an- 
swered by  placing  an  immediate  call  home  via  the 
ham  setup  and  talking  to  his  wife  directly. 

Petty  Officer  Hollingsworth’s  efforts  have  not 
gone  unappreciated  by  his  shipmates  and  their 
dependents  back  home;  one  Navy  wife  wrote  the 
ship’s  commanding  officer: 

“Larry’s  efforts  have  certainly  helped  bridge  the 
miles  between  my  husband  and  myself,  and  those 
four  wonderful  words,  ‘I  love  you— over,’  have  kept 
us  close  in  spite  of  the  miles  that  separate  us.” 


Above:  Medical  supplies  donated  by  American  companies  in  con- 
junction with  Project  Handclasp  are  presented  to  an  orphanage 
in  Salvador,  Brazil.  Right  column  top  to  bottom:  U.  S.  Navymen 
seek  assistance  from  a Venezuelan  policeman  during  the  Unitas 
XI  visit  to  La  Guaira.  (2)  The  Navy  Show  Band  performs  in 
Brazil's  capitol  city,  Brasilia.  The  band  traveled  through  South 
America  with  the  Unitas  XI  Task  Force.  (3)  An  orphan  from  Salva- 
dor trades  hots  with  a Novyman  aboard  Harry  E.  Yarnell. 
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An  Ear 
For 

criticism 

And  a 

Program 

For 

Action 


Above:  Rear  Admiral  David  H.  Bag- 
ley,  BuPers'  Assistant  Chief  for  Per- 
sonal Affairs,  discusses  the  CNO's 
program  for  "improving  the  Navy 
way  of  life."  Left:  Through  talks 
such  as  this  one,  RADM  Bagley 
received  direct  information  from 
concerned  Navymen. 
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Last  month  a team  of  Navy  troubleshooters  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  headed  by  BuPers  Assistant  Chief 
for  Personal  Affairs,  Rear  Admiral  David  H.  Bagley, 
visited  the  huge  naval  complex  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  to 
discuss  implementation  of  the  CNO  program  for  “ im- 
proving the  Navy  way  of  life.”  Here  is  a report  from 
two  Newport-based  Navymen,  Journalist  3rd  Class 
James  N.  Ellis  and  Lieutenant  Commander  T.  L. 
Johnson,  on  the  impact  of  that  field  trip  and  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Newport  Navy  on  the  program,  as 
expressed  in  interviews  by  individual  naval  personnel 
and  their  families  follotving  the  trip. 

MTHE  most  important  thing  is  talking  with  some- 

* one  who  will  listen  to  our  problems.” 

“I  got  the  impression  he’s  really  interested  in  you 
as  an  individual.” 

“A  sincere,  engaging  man.  What  impressed  me  was 
he  took  notes.” 

“I  think  Admiral  Bagley’s  visit  to  Newport  served 
its  purpose.  He  came  to  find  what  problems  are  fac- 
ing the  great  majority  of  people  in  the  Navy  and  to 
get  an  understanding  of  how  these  problems  influ- 
ence our  people.” 

The  Navymen  and  their  families  in  Newport,  R.  I., 
are  talking. 

They’re  talking  about  the  recent  week-long  visit  by 
Rear  Admiral  David  Bagley,  the  Navy’s  top  trouble- 
shooter. 

Admiral  Bagley  has  assumed  the  newly  created 
position  of  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for 
Personal  Affairs,  more  commonly  called  Pers-P  (“P” 
for  People).  His  function  is  that  of  a red-tape  cutter 
and  communications  link  between  naval  personnel 
and  the  offices  or  organizations  they  are  trying  to 
reach.  (See  All  Hands,  October  1970,  page  12.) 

During  his  Newport  visit,  Admiral  Bagley  and  a 
nine-man  staff  met  with  every  segment  of  the  Navy 
community:  commanding  officers,  seamen,  enlisted 
men’s  and  officers’  wives,  chief  petty  officers,  junior 
petty  officers,  career  counselors,  junior  officers  and 
warrant  officers. 


Admiral  Bagley  talked  with  these  groups  on  the 
messdecks,  at  informal  social  gatherings,  at  the  en- 
listed men’s  clubs,  in  the  wardroom,  at  the  shipyard, 
and  in  his  own  BOQ. 

qersons  who  met  with  Admiral  Bagley  that  week 
* were  selected  at  random  and  interviewed  the  fol- 
lowing week  on  their  reaction  to  his  visit.  The  follow- 
ing is  a sample  of  the  reaction  to  his  visit: 

Officer’s  Wife:  “Although  there  were  always  hands 
in  the  air  with  questions,  I felt  that  all  the  "questions 
were  either  answered  on  the  spot  or  would  be  an- 
swered when  Admiral  Bagley  returned  to  D.  C.” 

Chief  Petty  Officer:  “He  should  make  a backup  visit. 
He  gave  me  the  impression  he  was  pressed  for  time, 
which  I’m  sure  he  was.  If  he  wants  results  he  should 
come  back  and  go  over  areas  covered,  in  greater  de- 
tail.” 

Commanding  Officer:  “My  initial  reaction  is  favor- 
able. He  is  very  sincere.  But  the  group  was  too  large, 
the  meeting  too  short.  Too  much  time  was  spent  on 
a limited  number  of  subjects.” 

Junior  Officer:  “All  this  is  a real  hope-raiser.” 
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Left:  Junior  and  senior  officers  dis- 
cuss the  impact  of  RADM  Bogley's 
visit  to  Newport.  Above:  The  As- 
sistant Chief  for  Personal  Affairs' 
primary  objective  is  "to  help  any- 
one in  the  Navy  get  answers  to  the 
questions  he  is  asking." 
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Lending  an  Ear 


Above:  "An  Ear  for  Criticism" — CNO  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 
Jr.,  talks  with  sailors  on  board  USS  Puget  Sound  (AD  38).  Right: 
Vice  Admiral  D.  H.  Guinn,  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  talks  to 
Navymen  on  the  west  coast  about  the  outlook  for  people  in  the 
Navy. 


Junior  Officer:  “What  impressed  me  was  that  follow- 
up notebook  of  his.  But  he  tried  to  cram  too  much 
into  a short  period.” 

Enlisted  man  (referring  to  movie  cameras  and  tape 
recorders ) : “At  first  we  thought  this  was  a real  pub- 
licity thing.  We  all  relaxed  when  Admiral  Bagley  told 
us  he  wished  he  didn’t  have  to  work  under  conditions 
like  these.” 

“My  primary  objective,”  said  Admiral  Bagley,  “will 
be  to  help  anyone  in  the  Navy  get  answers  to  the 
questions  he  is  asking.  The  answers  will  be  honest  and 
factual.” 

the  following  questions  and  answers  are  typical 
■ of  the  Pers-P  visit  to  Newport,  one  of  the  first  such 
visits  planned  for  naval  installations  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas: 

• From  a career  counselor:  “Is  anything  being  done 
to  put  more  effort  into  improving  personnel  stability? 
Aboard  my  ship  we  just  recently  detached  a man;  he 
walked  aboard  ship  that  morning,  put  his  dungarees 
on,  and  got  ready  to  go  to  work.  By  10  o’clock  he  was 
gone  . . .” 

answer:  If  we  can’t  solve  this  personnel  turbulence, 
we  might  as  well  forget  all  the  other  programs  we’ve 
had  up  ’til  now.  I frankly  did  not  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  . . . we  will  create  some  stability, 
even  though  it  means:  (1)  accepting  a definite  loss 


of  readiness  in  a certain  number  of  ships;  or  (2)  tying 
up  ships  in  modified  cadre.” 

• From  a chief  petty  officer:  “The  problem  is  no  one 
wants  to  stop  and  listen  to  you.  I think  it  would  be 
better  all  around  for  all  of  us  if  we  get  somebody  who 
shows  he  cares.” 

answer:  “Everybody  in  this  Navy  has  direct  access 
to  me.  Now  let  me  go  a little  further,  because  I want 
everyone  to  understand  what  I’m  saying  in  this  re- 
gard. I’m  not  backtracking  one  bit  on  that  first  state- 
ment. But  I am  expressing  the  hope  that  most  of  my 
correspondence,  either  by  phone,  or  by  mail,  is  not 
going  to  be  of  the  kind  that  will  paralyze  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  I not  only  have  communications  open  to 
me,  but  I will  seek  information  where  you  cannot 
get— at  the  local  command  level— a reasonable  reso- 
lution or  interpretation  for  action  on  policy  matters.” 

• From  a career  counselor:  “Is  there  anyway  we  can 
speed  up  centralized  detailing?” 

answer:  “No,  Central  detailers  are  taking  over  cer- 
tain rates.  However,  to  take  over  all  rates  presents  a 
funding  and  equipment  limitation  we  cannot  get 
around  . . . we’re  talking  big  money.  However, 
everyone  from  Admiral  Guinn  on  down  at  the  Bu- 
reau is  really  pushing  this.” 

• From  a junior  officer:  “To  what  extent  are  we  look- 
ing at  operational  commitments  in  light  of  Admiral 
Zumwalt’s  Z-grams?” 
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Above:  Rear  Admiral  Sheldon  H.  Kinney,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  lends  an  eor  to  the  comments  of  Navy 
wives.  Right:  "Communication  is  important  when  it  comes 
to  solving  problems  for  the  Navymen,"  says  Rear  Admiral 
David  Bogley,  Assistant  Chief  for  Personal  Affairs. 


answer:  “The  answer  is  going  to  depend  on  what 
personnel  policy  is  going  to  be  adopted.  And  that,  in 
turn,  has  to  depend  on  a decision  from  the  CNO  as 
to  what  reduced  level  of  readiness  he  is  prepared  to 
accept.  Let’s  assume  that  the  decision  is  made  to  put 
some  ships  in  cadre  status.  The  only  way  then  we  can 
go  would  be  for  the  CNO  to  go  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  recommend  a reduction  in  our  commit- 
ments. He  is  prepared  to  do  this,  and  he  has  publicly 
stated  so.  If  this  is  what  is  needed  to  solve  personnel 
instability,  let’s  start  whittling  down  the  number  of 
ships  that  are  operating,  and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
our  overseas  commitments.” 

A dmiral  bagley  emphasized  two  themes  at  each 
^ and  every  group  discussion:  Communications  and 
People. 

On  the  subject  of  communications  he  said:  “The 
point  you’re  making  here  is  something  basic  to  me, 
that  is,  the  need  in  the  ships  for  the  captain  to  sit 
down  with  all  the  officers  in  the  wardroom  and  dis- 
cuss the  philosophy  of  command,  and  his  desires,  and 
educate  his  officers.  The  next  thing  you  should  have 
is  a line  of  communication  from  your  commanding 
officer  and  the  executive  officer  that  reaches  down 
to  the  chiefs,  and  the  leading  petty  officers. 

“I  think  these  types  of  sessions  are  very  valuable. 
First,  you  get  from  the  man  directly  what  he  expects 


of  you,  what  he’s  looking  for.  Also,  it  gives  you  an 
opportunity  to  bring  forth  ideas  of  what  you  think 
that  the  command  can  change  for  the  better. 

“This  doesn’t  mean  just  the  CO  and  the  exec  get- 
ting together.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  CPO 
shouldn’t  get  the  LPOs  of  each  of  his  divisions,  or  the 
department  head  get  the  division  officers  together. 

“I  had  a session  with  the  wives  the  other  day.  I 
think  that  just  the  result  of  the  kinds  of  questions  that 
were  asked,  the  obvious  interests  in  many  areas  indi- 
cates that  we  are  not  perhaps  listening,  or  giving 
them  the  chance  to  speak  as  much  as  we  should,  or 
taking  into  consideration  their  views.  I would  suggest 
you  have  an  informal  group  of  wives  get  together  at 
shore  stations,  or  aboard  ships.  Sit  around,  five  or  six 
of  you,  and  listen  to  them.  See  what  we  can  do,  along 
with  their  husbands,  to  alleviate  some  of  the  prob- 
lems they  must  cope  with  every  day. 

“I  feel  that  the  answer  to  the  retention  problem  is 
to  make  the  whole  Navy  a better  place  to  live  and 
a better  way  of  life.” 

An  the  theme  of  stressing  the  need  for  considera- 
tion  of  people,  he  pointed  out: 

“This  people  program  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions has  instituted— and  he’s  solidly  behind  it— cannot 
be  implemented  by  lip  service.  If  we’re  reallv  sincere 
in  doing  the  best  for  our  people  all  the  way  down 
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the  line,  it’s  going  to  take  probably  a couple  of  hours 
a day— particularly  from  1st  class  and  chief  petty 
officers,  and  officers.  We’ve  all  got  to  reorient  the 
priorities  of  our  daily  routine. 

“You’ve  got  to  know  about  a guy’s  problems,  about 
his  background,  about  his  motivation,  about  his  de- 
sires. You’ve  got  to  counsel  him;  you’ve  got  to  take 
time  going  up  to  the  ship’s  office  to  help  him  research 
the  answer,  if  necessary.  This  is  dedication  to  people. 
It  is  not  just  a bunch  of  Z-grams  coming  out.  And  I 
think  this  is  an  important  message  every  one  of  you 
ought  to  take  back  to  your  people.” 

Admiral  Bagley’s  visit  to  Newport  represents  a verv 
important  component  of  Admiral  Zumwalt’s  program 
to  “make  a naval  career  more  interesting,  rewarding 
and  fun.” 

A nother  component  of  this  program  is  CNO’s 
^ Z-grams.  Here  are  some  samples  of  the  reaction 
to  the  policy  changes  resulting  from  some  Z-grams 
to  date: 

“Our  confidence  level  is  up  because  CNO  backs 
every  one  of  his  Z-grams.” 

“I  think  Z-grams  should  be  followed  up  by  in- 
spections by  someone  at  the  captain  or  admiral  level.” 
“Well,  we  had  a junior  officer  on  board  who  had 
submitted  his  resignation  quite  some  time  ago.  He 
recently  withdrew  it.  I think  his  feeling  is  that  there 
is  now  someone  in  there  who  will  get  the  job  done 
and  better  conditions  in  the  Navy.” 

“Follow-up  is  what  we’re  all  waiting  for.” 

“There’s  much  that’s  not  new  in  them  (Z-grams) 
that  has  not  been  kicked  around  before.  The  new 
thing  is  that  it  is  positive  action.  The  man  at  the  top 
is  interested  and  will  do  something.” 

“The  real  question  is,  can  CNO  get  support  from 
other  levels?  The  job  is  too  big  for  one  man.” 

“We  tried  six-section  liberty  at  a lower  level  years 
ago.  Now  we  have  someone  telling  us  we  are  going  to 
do  it.” 

“There  is  a reemphasis  and  rededication  to  people. 
It  is  a very  exciting  time.  A very  good  thing.” 

UIhile  the  message  of  the  Z-grams  is  good, 
people  feel  the  problem  lies  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  new  policies.  At  this  writing,  Admiral 
Zumwalt  has  promulgated  61  Zs  and  Admiral  Bagley 
has  visited  two  naval  installations.  How  have  these 
acts  affected  the  typical  Navy  base  and  type  com- 
mand? 

During  his  visit  to  Newport,  Admiral  Bagley  and 
members  of  his  staff  took  many  notes  during  dis- 
cussions with  the  various  groups.  His  recommenda- 
tions were  to  be  formulated  in  Washington  and  de- 
livered to  the  proper  authorities  for  action. 

Action  has  been  implemented  on  each  of  CNO’s 
Z-grams  and  their  effect  is  now  apparent  in  Newport 

Sessions  such  as  this  bring  forth  ideas  and  allow  Navymen  to 
express  themselves. 
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and  in  the  Cruiser-Destroyer  Force,  U.  S.  Atlantic 
Fleet.  Several  of  those  which  affect  the  majority  are 
as  follows: 

• (Z-36)  Personnel  performance  in  kev  contact 
positions:  Persons  dealing  directly  with  the  Naw- 
man  and  his  family  have  been  reevaluated  and,  in 
instances  where  performance  is  below  average,  re- 
assignments are  being  ordered. 

• (Z-39)  Hours  of  operation  have  been  extended 
at  the  Commissary,  Exchange  and  Law  Center. 

• (Z-5)  Three  ships  of  the  Force  are  involved  in 
the  pilot  study  of  wearing  civilian  clothes  on  and  off 
ship  by  POl  and  above. 

• (Z-33)  A commissary  advisory  board  and  ex- 
change advisory  board  have  been  formed  to  study 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  Navyman  and  his  de- 
pendents. 

• (Z-6)  The  Charter  Air  program  is  well  underway 
(dependents’  flights  to  Nice  and  Athens  for  $150  and 
$175,  respectively),  with  over  200  requests  submitted 
for  the  Christmas  holiday  period. 

• (Z-22)  The  newly  established  Self-Help  Program 
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is  now  being  implemented.  Thirty  enlisted  men  and 
one  officer  have  been  assigned  to  the  Newport  Public 
Works  Center  and  will  soon  begin  work  on  requests 
submitted  by  each  local  command.  Examples  of  pro- 
posed work  to  be  completed  include  an  increase  in 
Fleet  parking  facilities  and  refurbishing  of  the  Marine 
barracks,  enlisted  men’s  clubs  and  nursery. 

• (Z-24)  Each  wives’  club  in  Newport  has  been 
invited  to  select  one  representative  who  will  have 
direct  access  to  the  commanding  officer.  In  addition, 
representatives  within  each  local  command  are  be- 
ing selected  to  open  communications  channels  with 
the  commanding  officer  of  that  particular  command. 

• (Z-35)  Beer  dispensers  have  been  placed  in  each 
barracks.  Alcoholic  beverages  are  permitted  in  each 
cubicle-type  barracks  arrangement  and  have  been 
since  October  1969.  All  personnel  regardless  of  rate 
who  are  21  can  purchase  liquor  at  EM  clubs. 


position.  There  appears  to  be  a sincere  desire  to  find 
problem  areas  and  implement  programs  to  erase  or  ease 
these  problems.  This  attitude  is  evident  as  indicated 
at  the  Newport  complex: 

• The  statement  of  earnings  forms  (Z-15)  are  being 
issued  monthly  at  Newport.  In  addition  to  the  state- 
ment of  earnings,  the  name  and  phone  number  of 
the  payroll  clerk  processing  the  individual’s  check  are 
included. 

• A secured  parking  area  is  available  for  men  who 
deploy  for  any  length  of  time.  The  area  is  fully  il- 
luminated and  surrounded  by  a tall,  barbed  wire 
fence. 

• Gear  belonging  to  single  men  living  ashore  can 
be  stored  by  the  Navy  during  periods  of  deployment 
at  no  charge  and  regardless  of  rank. 

• Visits  such  as  Admiral  Bagleys  are  being  planned 
to  home  ports  of  CruDesLant  units  by  the  Force  reten- 
tion officer  and  senior  enlisted  advisor  to  open  new 
channels  of  communications  in  an  attempt  to  solve 
problems  before  they  become  critical. 

• Doctors  are  available  for  night  consultation  at  the 
naval  hospital. 

• Career  counselors  are  being  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate actively  in  their  local  communities  through  or- 
ganizations such  as  PTA,  YMCA,  Little  League,  etc. 
A better  understanding  of  the  Navyman  and  his 
family  by  the  civilian  community  is  the  anticipated 
result  of  this  participation. 

• Career  Motivation  Councils  aboard  each  ship  of 
the  Force  are  in  effect.  Composed  of  a cross-section 
of  crewmen,  these  boards  are  designated  to  meet  at 
least  once  a month  to  open  communications  to  the 
command  level.  Topics  of  discussion  are  not  limited 
to,  but  are  concerned  with,  career  motivation,  unit 
readiness  and  morale.  Council  membership  is  on  a 
rotating  basis  so  that  the  greatest  possible  spectrum  of 
views  can  be  expressed. 

these  are  but  a few  examples  of  how  infiltration 
■ of  CNO’s  spirited  personnel  program  is  spreading 
to  every  level  of  the  command.  The  initial  changes  be- 
gan slowly  and  they  were  ndt  easy,  but  as  each  month 
goes  by  there  seems  to  be  a snowballing  effect  which 
is  accelerating.  As  one  enlisted  man  said,  “They  have 
so  far  to  go.” 

Newport  was  only  one  of  the  many  naval  installa- 
tions Admiral  Bagley  is  scheduled  to  visit,  and  it  is 
believed  the  Z-grams  will  continue  to  tackle  problem 
areas.  Hopefully,  the  new  spirit  will  continue  to  reach 
each  level  of  command. 

Perhaps  the  proper  summation  was  provided  by  a 
CruDesLant  officer:  “I  think  retention  by  itself  is  not 
the  primary  concern  of  CNO  and  his  team.  Their  pri- 
mary concern  is  in  making  the  Navy  a better  life  for 
a man  and  his  family.  When  this  is  done,  retention 
will  take  care  of  itself.” 

— J03  James  Nellis,  USN, 
and  LCDR  T.  L.  Johnson,  USN. 
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stockholders  usually  are  interested  in  the  financial 
**  reports  of  the  companies  whose  ownership  they 
share.  You,  as  part  owner  of  the  Navy  Resale  System 
of  Navy  Exchanges,  will  be  happy  to  know  that  the 
system’s  gross  sales  for  Fiscal  Year  1970  increased  bv 
9.2  per  cent,  bringing  a whopping  771  million  dollars 
into  the  till. 

Like  other  stockholders,  you  will  receive  dividends 
from  your  NRS  share  in  the  form  of  recreation  pro- 
grams in  the  Navy,  which  include  enlisted  men’s  clubs, 
better  equipped  hobby  shops,  bowling  alleys,  movies 
and  more  recreation  equipment. 

In  fact,  FY  1970  saw  39.4  million  dollars  go  into 
the  recreation  funds  which  procure  these  goodies  and 
that  was  two  million  dollars  more  than  last  year. 

As  any  businessman  knows,  sales  don’t  increase  by- 
accident  and  the  Navy  Resale  System  is  no  exception. 
It  has  prospered  because  it  keeps  abreast  of  the  times. 
For  example,  sales  advanced  because  the  system  sat- 
isfied new  areas  of  patron  demands  such  as  more 
packaged  snack  food  outlets  which  accounted  for  a 
sales  boost  of  20  per  cent. 

A full  line  of  home  sewing  merchandise  was  de- 
veloped, increasing  domestics  and  dry  goods  sales  bv 
19  per  cent. 

Personal  services  were  on  the  upswing,  too.  Rent-all 
centers  were  established  which  offered  reasonablv 
priced  rentals  on  everything  from  electric  floor  polish- 
ers to  typewriters  and'  hedge  trimmers. 

Auto  accessories  were  sold  in  greater  variety  at 
Exchange  Service  Stations  and  first  standard  warranty 
and  guarantee  policy  on  batteries  and  repair  work 
became  more  common.  Convenience  food  outlets  also 
increased  in  number. 

there  was  little  change  in  EM  club  entertain- 
* ment  except  there  was  more  of  it.  During  Fiscal 
Year  1969,  there  were  only  four  show  groups  touring 
exchange  clubs  but,  by  the  end  of  FY  1970,  there 
were  26.  None  of  the  quality  of  earlier  performances 
was  sacrificed  to  effect  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
touring  groups,  and  particular  attention  was  given  to 
sending  entertainers  to  such  isolated  places  as  Adak 
and  Kodiak,  Alaska. 

Shopping  convenience  also  increased  throughout 
the  system  during  FY  1970.  Groups  of  related  mer- 
chandise were  gathered  together  in  one  area  to  create 
the  effect  of  a specialty  shop,  thereby  simplifying 
shopping  and  capturing  additional  sales. 

If  you  think  the  increase  in  sales  volume  came  about 
through  increased  prices,  you’re  mistaken.  Although 
most  retailers  were  forced  to  increase  their  prices 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Navy  Exchange  Pro- 
gram was  able  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction  on  some 
items.  Markups  on  most  children’s  wear  items,  for 
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example,  were  substantially  reduced  (which  also 
resulted  in  increased  sales  of  $2  million). 

Smokers  undoubtedly  noticed  that  the  prices  of 
cigarettes  rose  somewhat  because  of  rising  prices  in 
the  industry,  but  compensating  decreases  were  estab- 
lished in  items  such  as  magazines,  books,  uniform  ac- 
cessories, insignia,  maternity  wear,  some  toiletry  and 
luggage  items  as  well  as  children’s  and  infants’  wear 
and  supplies. 

■keeping  prices  down  in  the  face  of  general  in- 
flation  requires  more  than  luck.  It’s  done  by  the 
Navy  Resale  System  Office  through  negotiating  price 
agreements  with  major  manufacturers,  thereby  assur- 
ing the  exchanges  the  lowest  available  price  and  the 
most  favorable  terms  when  the  order  is  placed. 

About  3500  of  these  agreements  are  now  in  effect 
and  new  ones  are  negotiated  continuously. 

A gimmick  called  consolidated  procurement  is  an- 
other method  used  to  give  Navymen  a better  deal  at 
the  exchange.  The  method  simply  consists  of  contract- 
ing for  goods  and  services  for  a group  of  exchanges 
at  less  cost  than  would  be  available  to  individual 
exchanges. 

This  not  only  results  in  lower  prices  but  also  lower 
freight  rates  and  better  delivery  dates.  Navymen  who 
purchase  electrical  appliances  at  overseas  exchanges 


are,  among  others,  big  beneficiaries  of  this  particular 
system. 

Such  items  as  charcoal,  bicycles  and  lawn  mowers 
are  also  consolidated  procurement  items  and  sold  all 
over  the  world.  This  year,  the  quality  procurement 
system  was  expanded  to  include  photo  finishing  in 
San  Diego,  draft  beer  at  Pensacola  and  staple  food 
items  for  food  service  operations. 

A procedure  called  centralized  selection  ensures 
that  exchange  merchandise  will  reflect  the  variety 
and  style  of  current  fashion  trends  and  that  the  mer- 
chandise will  be  available  in  well  balanced  assort- 
ments. 

This  procedure  keeps  overseas  customers  in  the 
same  clothing  which  is  popular  back  home  and  ensures 
that  the  records  you  buy  are  made  by  the  latest  rock 
groups  instead  of  the  Hoosier  Hot  Shots. 

■kjAVY  lodges  are  another  facet  soon  to  be  seen  by 
the  100,000  Navy  families  who  make  a perma- 
nent change  of  station  each  year.  The  program  now 
underway  calls  for  900  housing  units  at  13  CONUS 
naval  installations. 

With  a $ 10-million  expansion  of  the  temporary 
lodge  program  in  1970  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel, using  funds  from  tbe  Central  Recreation  Fund, 
BuPers  will  set  aside  $2  million  annually  to  increase 
further  the  number  of  temporary  lodges  until  all  re- 
quirements have  been  satisfied.  These  ledges,  operated 
by  the  NRSO,  will  continue  to  provide  temporary 
housing  for  Navy  families  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
while  they  await  permanent  housing. 

Of  course,  it  is  difficult  for  any  business  to  have 
an  unadulterated  good  report.  The  Navy  Retail  Sys- 
tem is  no  exception,  but  the  bad  news  for  Fiscal  Year 
1970  isn’t  all  that  bad. 

The  Ship’s  Stores  Operation  was  curtailed  severely 
when  the  Navy  Resale  System  was  notified  in  |ulv 
1969  that  111  of  a total  of  636  vessels  operating 
Ship’s  Stores  were  scheduled  for  deactivation. 

This  move  was  unforeseen  and  it  was  quite  a job 
to  liquidate  inventories  valued  at  more  than  $3  mil- 
lion. Nevertheless,  the  entire  stock  was  redistributed. 

Although  a loss  in  inventory  was  avoided,  the 
closing  of  the  Ship’s  Stores  inevitably  resulted  in 
decreased  sales  of  eight  per  cent  and  a net  decrease 
to  the  recreation  fund  of  19  per  cent. 

Military  Sealift  Command  sales  were  another  soft 
spot  as  MSC  passenger  service  declined. 

With  these  two  exceptions,  however,  the  picture 
for  Fiscal  Year  1970  was  rosy.  Existing  facilities  con- 
tinued to  improve  and  new  facilities  were  constructed 
as  the  Navy  Resale  System  continued  to  give  Navv- 
men’s  dollars  more  purchasing  power. 
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"Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  your  purchase  price 
cheerfully  refunded"— that  is  the  stated  policy  of  NRS, 
the  Navy  Resale  System.  On  the  following  pages  are 
some  questions  and  answers  concerning  Navy  ex- 
changes and  commissaries.  Incidentally,  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  Navy  Resale  System  will  be  celebrated 
next  April.  Its  anniversary  theme  will  be  "25  Years  of 
Service  with  Savings."  This  is  the  story  of  YOUR  ex- 
changes and  commissaries.  For  more  on  this  subject 
and  other  personal  services  programs  in  the  Navy,  see 
the  related  articles  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

What  is  the  mission  of  the  Navy  Exchange? 

To  provide  a convenient  and  reliable  source  from 
which  authorized  patrons  may  obtain,  at  the  lowest 
practicable  cost,  articles  and  services  required  for 
their  well-being  and  contentment;  to  provide,  through 
profits,  a source  of  funds  to  be  used  for  the  recre- 
ation of  naval  personnel;  and  to  promote  the  morale 
of  the  command. 

Who  “owns  and  controls’’  the  Navy  Exchange? 

Navy  Exchanges  are  “owned”  by  the  personnel  of 
the  Navy.  The  assets  are  controlled  by  the  Naval  Sup- 
ply Systems  Command  through  the  Navy  Resale  Sys- 
tem Office,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Navymen  and  their  de- 
pendents are  shareholders  in  the  Navy  Exchange  Pro- 
gram, although  they  have  never  been  called  upon  to 
invest  money  in  its  operation.  As  “shareholders”  they 


are  the  recipients  of  the  benefits  of  the  Navy  Ex- 
change and  the  morale  and  recreation  programs 
operated  with  the  profits. 

What  is  the  mission  of  the  Commissary  Store? 

To  provide  a convenient  and  reliable  source  from 
which  authorized  patrons  may  obtain  groceries,  meat 
and  produce  and  other  authorized  items  at  the  lowest 
practicable  cost. 

What  is  a Commissary  Store  Complex? 

A complex  is  a main  store  with  one  or  more  satellite 
branch  stores.  These  branch  stores  may  be  located  at 
several  different  naval  installations  within  geographi- 
cal radius  of  the  main  store.  Under  this  concept,  the 
main  store  is  responsible  for  providing  centralized 
service  in  areas  of  administration,  accounting,  pur- 
chasing and  stock  control.  Presently,  23  complexes 
are  in  operation  — 15  in  the  United  States  and  eight 
at  overseas  bases. 

Through  the  use  of  data  processing  equipment,  ma- 
jor complexes  are  able  to  make  more  personnel  avail- 
able in  the  store  itself  to  provide  better  service  to  cus- 
tomers. Volume  buying  results  in  lower  shelf  prices 
and  common  selling  prices  for  the  same  merchandise 
found  at  all  stores  in  the  complex. 

Does  the  Navy  Exchange  make  a profit?  If  so, 
where  does  the  profit  go? 

Yes,  the  Exchange  is  a profit-making  organization, 
but  every  dollar  of  net  profit  is  returned  to  Navy 
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personnel  in  the  form  of  entertainment,  recreational 
facilities  and  equipment.  All  of  the  net  profit  from 
the  Exchange  goes  to  build  morale  through  recrea- 
tion programs  and  enlisted  men’s  clubs.  The  money  is 
used  for  such  projects  as  outfitting  the  hobby  shop, 
bowling  alley  and  movie  theater;  buying  recreational 
equipment  and  sporting  gear;  upkeep  of  ball  fields 
and  other  such  projects. 

Where  do  enlisted  mens  club  profits  go? 

All  net  profit  generated  by  Navy  Exchange- 
operated  EM  clubs  is  retained  by  the  club  itself  to 
provide  entertainment  programs  for  club  patrons  and 
to  pay  for  required  renovations  to  the  club. 

What  is  the  average  markup  on  goods  sold  by  the 
Navy  Exchange? 

The  average  markup  on  merchandise  sold  in  the 
retail  store  is  15  per  cent.  Normally,  essential  items 
will  be  marked  up  less  than  nonessential  items.  Mark- 
ups range  from  a low  of  8 1/2  per  cent  to  a high  of  25 
per  cent  at  retail.  The  Navy  Resale  System  Office 
(NRSO)  has  the  responsibility  of  providing  Ex- 
changes with  specific  guidelines  required  to  imple- 
ment this  broad  pricing  policy.  Experienced  buyers  at 
NRSO  negotiate  Price  Agreement  Bulletins  (PABs) 
with  prime  sources  from  which  Exchanges  may  or- 
der on  a direct  basis. 

The  retail  price  of  an  item  is  established  on  the 
basis  of  cost,  including  transportation,  plus  a pre- 


scribed markup.  Generally,  prices  on  PAB  items  are 
identical  at  all  Navy  Exchanges,  regardless  of  geo- 
graphical location  or  size.  On  non-PAB  items,  the 
markup  applied  is  identical  for  a particular  item,  but 
prices  may  vary  at  each  Exchange  because  of  the  size 
of  the  order  and  transportation  costs.  Prices  charged 
in  Exchange  service  departments  are  largely  estab- 
lished at  the  local  level  and  are  based  on  the  local 
labor  market  and  operational  goals  established  by 
NRSO.  For  example,  a front-end  alignment  could 
cost  more  at  the  Alameda  Navy  Exchange  than  at 
Norfolk  if  the  labor  costs  in  Alameda  are  higher. 

Who  pays  the  cost  of  operating  the  Navy  Ex- 
change? 

The  Exchange  pays  its  own  operating  expenses.  It 
has  all  the  costs  of  operation  that  a civilian  store  has 
with  the  exception  of  rent  and  the  pay  of  military  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  Exchange.  Civilian  personnel 
salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  money  received  from  sales 
as  part  of  the  general  operating  expense  of  the  Ex- 
change. 

Why  is  it  that  I may  be  able  to  buy  the  same  item 
cheaper  from  tune  to  time  in  a civilian  store? 

Civilian  retailers  offer  “loss  leaders”  to  attract  addi- 
tional business.  A local  retailer  might  undersell  the 
Exchange  by  offering  an  item  at  a marginal  loss  as  an 
attraction  to  get  you  into  the  store,  where  generally 
you’ll  also  spend  money  on  other  items  that  are  regu- 
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larly  priced.  Civilian  stores  also  offer  at  reduced 
prices  “closeouts”  or  last  year’s  merchandise.  Your 
Navy  Exchange  cannot  compete  with  specials  and 
loss  leaders.  However,  no  group  of  customers,  any- 
where, can  consistently  buy  merchandise  at  prices 
lower  than  the  Exchange.  If  you  doubt  this,  make 
your  own  test  by  selecting  10  to  15  items  that  you 
normally  purchase  and  comparing  prices  at  the  Ex- 
change and  in  a civilian  store.  You’ll  be  pleasantly 
surprised  to  find  lower  over-all  Exchange  prices. 


from  sales  of  commissary  store  merchandise.  The 
Operations  & Maintenance  appropriation  pays  for  ci- 
vilian salaries  and  it  is  not  required  that  this  fund  be 
reimbursed.  Accordingly,  civilian  labor  costs  are  not 
included  in  commissary  store  selling  prices.  Occasion- 
ally, Military  Construction  Funds  are  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing,  renovating  and  expand- 
ing commissary  stores.  In  recent  years,  very  little 
money  has  been  appropriated  for  these  purposes  be- 
cause of  higher  priorities. 


Why  doesn’t  the  Exchange  sell  major  appliances 
such  as  TV  sets,  washing  machines,  refrigerators  and 
other  items  such  as  tires  and  men’s  suits? 

Following  hearings  conducted  in  May  1949  by  a 
special  subcommittee  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Congress  published  the  Armed  Services 
Exchange  Regulations  (ASER).  These  regulations 
(updated  in  1958)  provide  the  guidelines  under 
which  all  continental  United  States  military  Exchanges 
operate.  Only  those  items  of  merchandise  listed  in  the 
ASER  may  be  stocked  in  continental  United  States 
Exchanges.  Major  appliances,  TV  sets,  tires  and  men’s 
suits  are  not  presently  on  the  ASER  list.  The  com- 
bined military  services  periodically  submit  requests  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  for  additional 
items  to  be  placed  on  the  ASER  listing.  As  a result, 
tape  recorders,  sport  jackets  and  raincoats  have  all 
been  added  to  the  authorized  list  in  recent  years.  A 
request  to  authorize  the  sale  of  TV  sets  and  automo- 
bile tires  in  continental  United  States  Exchanges  is 
currently  pending  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Are  Commissary  Stores  appropriated  or  nonappro- 
priated  activities? 

Commissary  stores  are  appropriated  fund  activities. 
They  receive  primary  support  from  Operations  & 
Maintenance  Funds,  Navy,  and  the  Navy  Stock  Fund, 
which  supports  the  cost  of  merchandise  and  operating 
supplies.  This  fund  is  reimbursed,  dollar  for  dollar. 


What  is  the  markup  in  Commissary  Stores? 

Over-all,  the  markup  for  Navy  commissary  stores 
averages  five  per  cent.  Four  per  cent  is  normally 
adequate  to  cover  such  costs  as  utilities  at  conus 
stores,  packaging  material,  supplies,  paper  bags  and 
other  miscellaneous  items.  One  per  cent  is  used  to 
support  equipment  replacement  and  building  reno- 
vations. 

Are  prices  at  Navy  Commissary  Stores  higher  on 
paydays? 

No.  Price  changes  are  routinely  made  at  commis- 
sary stores  to  insure  that  selling  prices  correspond  with 
fluctuations  in  cost  price.  On  occasion,  price  increases 
may  happen  to  be  posted  on  a payday;  however,  it  is 
purely  coincidental,  since  price  changes  are  made 
throughout  the  month  as  prices  vary  when  purchases 
are  made  from  suppliers.  Most  shoppers  generally 
visit  commissary  stores  only  twice  a month,  usually 
close  to  paydays,  and  this  may  cause  the  inference 
that  paydays  and  price  increases  are  synonymous.  An 
average  six  per  cent  increase  in  food  prices  this  past 
year  has  resulted  in  rising  costs  for  many  commissary 
store  items.  Unfortunately,  these  increases  had  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  customer.  Cost  price  decreases  are 
also  passed  on  to  the  customer.  Many  times  when 
prices  remain  stable  or  decrease,  this  goes  without 
notice  by  the  customer.  Commissary  stores  are  oper- 
ated on  a nonprofit  basis,  but  they  still  have  to  pay 
for  the  merchandise  that  they  buy. 
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How  can  Exchange  patrons  make  their  views  on 
merchandise  and  service  knoivn  to  the  Exchange 
Officer? 

The  most  effective  way  is  by  using  the  Navy  Ex- 
change suggestion  box.  Ideas  on  merchandise,  or 
complaints  or  suggestions  for  improving  operations 
are  valid  items  for  the  suggestion  box  and,  where 
possible,  corrective  action  will  be  taken.  The  Ex- 
change Officer  is  interested  in  your  views.  While 
prices  and  types  of  merchandise  are  subject  to  regu- 


changes  which  have  the  greatest  patron  demand. 

As  a patron,  what  is  my  responsibility  toward  the 
Exchange  and  Commissary  Store? 

The  Navy  Exchange  and  Commissary  Store  were 
established  as  a benefit  and  privilege  for  authorized 
patrons.  You  can  protect  this  privilege  by  identifying 
yourself  as  an  authorized  customer  when  you  shop 
and  by  not  buying  items  for  unauthorized  personnel. 
Identification  policies  are  not  in  any  way  intended  to 
demean  the  dignity  of  military  personnel  and  their 


lations,  customer  preference  plays  an  important  part 
in  selecting  merchandise  that  will  be  stocked  by  the 
Exchange. 

Why  doesn’t  the  Exchange  carry  inexpensive  cloth- 
ing such  as  that  found  in  discount  stores? 

The  answer  is  two-fold.  First,  physical  limitations  of 
the  exchange  make  it  impossible  to  carry  a full  range 
and  depth  of  clothing  items  at  varying  prices  and  still 
satisfy  patrons’  demand  in  each  area.  The  average 
space  devoted  to  clothing  in  a large  department  store 
or  discount  house  is  larger  than  our  biggest  Exchange. 
Second,  since  brand-name  nationally  recognized  mer- 
chandise is  not  usually  discounted,  the  Exchange  of- 
fers its  patrons  a unique  opportunity  to  pay  less  for 
these  items  than  they  would  in  the  commercial  stores. 

Emphasis  is  on  value  — good  quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  This  is  not  the  case  with  some  discount 
stores,  which  may  specialize  in  low  quality  brands  in 
order  to  cut  prices.  The  Exchange  Officer  and  his 
buyers  honestly  believe  that  you  get  what  you  pay  for 
and  that  a better  quality  item  is  actually  less  expensive 
than  the  cheap  item  that  wears  out  or  falls  apart  in  a 
short  time. 

How  can  a patron  express  a preference  for  certain 
products  to  be  stocked  by  the  Commissary  Store? 

The  commissary  store  has  Customer  Want  Slips 
available,  as  well  as  suggestion  boxes  where  patron 
preferences  can  be  registered.  These  slips  are  re- 
viewed and  items  are  selected  for  purchase  by  the  Ex- 


dependents, but  are  a means  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  authorized  patrons. 

Who  establishes  the  hours  of  operation  of  the  Ex- 
change? 

The  base  commanding  officer  sets  hours  of  opera- 
tion for  all  Exchange  facilities  based  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Exchange  Officer.  Hours  are  generally 
established  to  meet  the  needs  of  a majority  of  patrons 
and  are  adjusted  periodically  to  meet  changing  re- 
quirements. 

What  is  the  Navy  Exchange  refund  and  adjust- 
ment policy? 

Refunds  or  a satisfactory  adjustment  will  be  made 
on  all  merchandise  returned  to  the  Exchange  by  au- 
thorized customers.  The  Navy  Exchange  policy  is 
“Satisfaction  Guaranteed’’  or  your  purchase  price 
cheerfully  refunded. 

Who  governs  the  development  of  broad  policies  for 
Navy  Exchanges  and  Commissary  Stores? 

An  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  seven  prom- 
inent American  businessmen  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Commander,  Naval  Supply  Systems  Command, 
serves  the  Navy  Exchange  and  Commissary  Store 
Programs  in  a capacity  similar  to  that  of  a board  of 
directors  in  private  enterprise.  The  committee  meets 
twice  a year  to  examine  policies  and  operations;  pro- 
vide guidance  and  direction  in  establishing  proced- 
ures; and  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 
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There  Are  Two 
Sides  To  Every 
Counter 


The  Navy  is  increasing  its  effort 
to  provide  better  service  to  the 
customer  at  the  "contact  point." 
One  of  the  objectives  is  to  try 
and  tailor  operating  hours  to  the 
customers'  convenience. 


P lse where  in  this  issue  are  articles  concerned  with 
s the  subject  of  personal  services,  a hot  subject  in  the 
“Now  Navy.”  The  subject  itself  is  the  theme  of  one  of 
the  early  NavOps—Z36— which  back  in  September  was 
a milestone  in  the  increasing  Navy  effort  to  provide 
better  service  to  the  customer  at  the  “contact  point.’ 

These  contact  points,  such  as  personnel  offices,  dis- 
pensaries, disbursing  offices,  commissaries,  etc.,  have 
been  coming  under  close  scrutiny  during  the  past  year 
as  it  has  become  apparent  that  the  caliber  of  service 
has  not  always  met  the  Navyman’s  expectations  and 
needs. 

NavOp  Z36  sets  forth  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions’ broad  guidelines  on  standards  of  service  in  the 
following  areas: 

• Waiting  times.  Objective  for  maximum  15-minute 
wait. 

• Operating  hours.  Tailored  to  customers’  conve- 
nience. 

• Check-in/ out.  Objective  of  no  more  than  30  min- 
utes and  two  stops  for  required  check-in/out  points. 

• Quality  of  Service.  Improved  training  of  contact 
point  personnel.  More  resources  in  personnel,  money 
and  facilities  where  required. 

• Priority  of  Services.  Personnel  sendees  to  be  pro- 
tected during  budget-cutting/ force  retrenchment 
actions. 


the  NavOp  places  responsibility  for  implementa- 
1 tion  of  higher  standards  of  service  at  three  levels: 
Bureaus,  Offices  and  Commands  in  Washington  — 


Responsibility  of  the 
Customer 

Cooperate  with  contact  point 
personnel  by  cheerfully  follow- 
ing instructions. 

Plan  visits  to  contact  point 
facilities  to  avoid  peak  usage 
periods. 


Realize  that  some  waiting  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to  give 
the  person  ahead  of  you  per- 
sonalized service. 

Realize  that  the  time  of  con- 
tact point  personnel  will  be 
wasted  by  excessive  visits, 
phone  calls  and  demands  for 
unauthorized  services.  Such 
wasted  time  is  at  the  expense 
of  service  to  shipmates. 

Realize  that  a certain  amount 
of  paperwork  is  essential  to 
proper  administration  of  most 
services  and  benefits. 


Responsibility  of  the 
Contact  Point 

Ensure  that  regulations  and 
procedures  pertaining  to  cus- 
tomers are  clearly  posted  and 
courteously  phrased. 

Provide  special  procedures,  ex- 
tra personnel,  etc.,  for  pre- 
dicted peak  usage  periods. 
Identify  known  slack  periods 
and  publicize  to  encourage 
greater  utilization. 

Where  long  waiting  times  are 
unavoidable,  inform  customer 
of  expected  delay  and  reasons 
therefor. 

Be  patient  and  responsive  to 
customers  with  special  problems 
and  needs. 


Eliminate  or  simplify  demands 
on  customer  for  documentation 
associated  with  services.  Pro- 
vide clear  guidance  on  the  fill- 
ing out  of  forms.  Assist  where 
necessary. 
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“Establish  procedure  and  provide  resources  which 
make  rapid,  professional  and  responsive  services 
possible.” 

Command — 

“Ensure  proper  management  emphasis  is  provided 
on  personnel  services.” 

Contact  Point  Personnel  — 

“Selected,  trained  and  motivated  to  meet  the  high 
standards  expected  of  them.” 

There  is  a fourth  group,  not  mentioned  in  the 
NavOp,  which  must  also  help  if  standards  of  service 
are  to  be  realized:  that  group  is  comprised  of  the 
individuals  receiving  the  services— that  is,  you  and  your 
dependents. 

The  persons  on  both  sides  of  the  counter  have  a 
responsibility  in  making  the  standards  work.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  not  a single  contact  point  facility  that 
cannot  be  saturated  if  everyone  in  that  command  (or 
even  a substantial  number  of  personnel)  insists  on  us- 
ing a given  facility  at  the  same  time.  Command  has 
the  responsibility  of  providing  special  measures  to  cope 
with  predictable  surge  conditions,  (for  example,  pay 
day);  but  the  individual  has  the  responsibility  of 
scheduling  his  visits  to  the  contact  points— when  pos- 
sible—to  take  advantage  of  slack  periods. 

Listed  below  are  some  suggested  standards  of  serv- 
ice for  the  Navyman  customer  and  his  dependents. 


the  key  element  in  the  standards  of  service  pro- 
* gram  is  the  attitude  of  the  personnel  providing 


Responsibility  of  the 
Customer 

Extend  the  same  personal  cour- 
tesy to  contact  point  personnel 
that  you  expect  from  them  in 
return. 

Keep  children  under  control  in 
order  to  reduce  annoyance  to 
fellow  customers  and  distrac- 
tions to  contact  point  person- 
nel. 


Be  punctual  for  appointments. 
A missed  appointment  denies 
a shipmate  valuable  and  timely 
service. 


Observe  established  service 
hours.  Limit  requests  for  after- 
hours  services  to  bona  fide 
emergencies. 


Bring  cases  of  unsatisfactory 
service  to  the  attention  of 
supervisors. 


Responsibility  of  the 
Contact  Point 

Extend  the  same  personal  cour- 
tesy to  customers  that  you 
expect  as  a customer. 

Provide  special  facilities,  read- 
ing material,  or  other  items 
necessary  to  reduce  impact  of 
children  on  quality  of  service. 


Establish  appointment  systems 
for  those  services  where  per- 
sonalized treatment  is  the  most 
important  aspect  of  that  ser- 
vice. 


Provide  service  hours  tailored  to 
needs  of  the  customer;  estab- 
lish workable  procedures  to 
handle  emergency  require- 
ments. 


Provide  system  which  gives  cus- 
tomers access  to  supervisors  in 
cases  of  unsatisfactory  services. 


services.  You  and  your  .dependents  do  much  to  con- 
tribute to  a positive  attitude  on  the  part  of  contact 
point  personnel  by  your  observance  of  your  responsibil- 
ities in  this  process. 

The  interaction  between  contact  point  personnel 
and  their  customers  is  a very  personal  one.  An  ar- 
rogant, discourteous  or  abrasive  manner  by  either  cus- 
tomer or  the  man  behind  the  counter  can  easily  defeat 
the  entire  process. 

Some  of  the  frustrations  experienced  at  the  contact 
points  are  neither  the  fault  of  the  customer  nor  the 
man  behind  the  counter.  Rather,  they  are  the  result 
of  inadequate  resources  or  procedures  to  do  the  job 
efficiently  and  effectively.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  placing  emphasis  at  the 
Washington  level.  Because  of  the  interaction  between 
improved  management  and  additional  resource  re- 
quirements, pinpointing  of  additional  requirements  is 
a difficult  process  which  takes  time.  However,  this 
process  is  now  underway  in  the  Navy  headquarters 
organization  in  Washington. 

Until  shortages  or  deficiencies  in  resources  are  rem- 
edied, a great  deal  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
use  of  understanding,  patience  and  cooperation  (on 
both  sides)— to  meet  the  standards  of  service  that  are 
recognized  as  essential  bv  both  the  individual  and  the 
Navy. 


Above:  Cooperation  with  the 

contact  point  by  the  customer 
and  cheerfully  following  instruc- 
tions can  many  times  reduce  the 
time  waiting  in  line.  Right:  Cus- 
tomers can  help  by  planning 
visits  to  avoid  peak  usage  peri- 
ods. Below  right:  Extend  the 

same  courtesy  to  contact  point 
personnel  that  you  expect  from 
them  in  return.  Below:  Some 

waiting  may  be  necessary  in 
order  for  the  person  ahead  of 
you  to  be  properly  served. 
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an  open  letter 

MEDICAL  SERVICES 

from  the  Navy’s  Surgeon  General 


As  part  of  its  continuing  effort  to  retain  qualified 
personnel,  the  Navy  has  been  asking  its  people  for 
their  opinions— likes  and  dislikes— regarding  many  as- 
pects of  Navy  life.  Because  it  affects  both  Navymen 
and  their  dependents,  medical  care  (which  includes 
service  and  facilities)  has  received  much  attention  in 
these  studies. 

In  the  letter  which  follows.  Vice  Admiral  G.  M. 
Davis,  (MC)  USN,  the  Navy’s  Surgeon  General,  ad- 
dresses the  Navy’s  medical  personnel  with  suggestions 
for  improvement  (based  on  the  “medical  care  survey’’) 
as  well  as  a commendation  for  their  continuing  serv- 
ice. 

■the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  recently  brought 
* groups  of  young  line  officers  and  enlisted  men  and 
their  wives  to  Washington  for  a thorough  discussion 
of  ways  and  means  to  make  the  Navy  career  more 
attractive  and  meaningful.  Their  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms have  been  constructive  and  enthusiastic.  Some 
are  trivial,  superficial,  and  impractical;  others  are 
thought-provoking  and  worthy  of  exploration  and  ac- 
tion. 

Concern  for  the  future  development  of  a high  quali- 
ty Navy,  relevant  and  responsive  to  domestic  and 
strategic  threats,  and  still  harmonious  with  vigorous 
and  innovative  ideas,  motivates  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  problem. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I wrote  a letter  to  senior  medi- 
cal officers  stressing  the  need  to  become  involved  per- 
sonally in  those  areas  of  medical  care  that  young  ca- 
reerists, both  enlisted  and  officer,  seek.  The  confer- 
ences sponsored  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  re- 
cently have  reemphasized  the  importance  of  medical 


LT  Thereso  Crenshaw,  an  intern  at  the  Balboa  Naval  Hospital, 
examines  one  of  her  patients. 


care  as  a deciding  factor  for  remaining  in  the  Navy. 

The  complaints  most  frequently  cited  were  those 
well  known  to  us. 

Long  waiting  periods,  lack  of  privacy  when  dis- 
cussing personal  medical  issues,  inadequate  waiting 
rooms,  seeing  a different  physician  on  each  visit,  poor 
facilities  for  personal  examinations  wherein  various 
degrees  of  disrobing  and  privacy  are  necessary  (par- 
ticularly X-ray  examinations),  and  officious  or  “don’t 
care”  attitudes  among  medical  and  paramedical  staff 
led  the  lists. 

juiany  of  these  problems  can  be  solved  onlv  bv 
*”■  additional  manpower  and  money  for  better  facili- 
ties. Yet  the  effects  of  some  of  these  may  be  lessened 


"Numerous  studies  have  been  and  are  being 
conducted  about  the  delivery  of  health  services. 

"A  consistent  finding  in  virtually  all  of  these 
studies,  particularly  those  involving  civilian  ana- 
lysts, is  that  the  military  Health  delivery  system  is 
better  organized,  better  administered  and  better 
delivered  than  civilian  systems. 

"Yet  our  patrons  are  not  aware  of  this  and  our 
image  definitely  needs  improving.  It  is  hoped  that 
each  medical  staff  will  review  rules  and  proce- 
dures, study  outpatient  care,  and  work  to  establish 
a close,  friendly  and  understanding  relationship 
with  the  clientele  served.  Good  communication 
is  essential. 

"Every  means  practicable  should  be  implement- 
ed which  demonstrates  to  our  young  officers'  fami- 
lies and  our  career  enlisted  men's  families  that 
they  have  the  most  comprehensive  and  dignified 
medical  care  available." 

—Vice  Admiral  G.  M.  Davis. 
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by  local  measures.  I would  urge  again  that  each  of 
you  frequently  visit  your  clinical  outpatient  areas. 

• What  practical  measures  can  you  employ  to  see 
that  as  many  patients  - as  possible  who  require 
follow-up  visits  see  the  same  physician,  particularly  in 
obstetrics-gynecology  clinics? 

• Are  you  assigning  courteous  and  well-qualified 
paramedical  staff  (both  military  and  civilian)  to  these 
areas?  Would  a local  public  information  program 
help  you? 

• Are  your  follow-up  appointments  for  referred  pa- 
tients or  patients  from  long  distances  arranged  and 
properly  logged  prior  to  their  leaving  the  clinic? 
(This  item  alone  will  tremendously  reduce  later  tele- 
phone traffic,  irritation,  and  clerical  time.) 

• Examine  your  civilian  help  staffing  the  out- 
patient departments.  Arq  you  giving  them  an  equit- 
able share  of  your  total  resources?  Are  your  chiefs  of 
service  sufficiently  outpatient-oriented  to  offer  con- 
structive advice  and  help? 

• Can’t  we  do  better  in  some  of  our  busy  X-ray 
departments  by  supplying  gowns  that  adequately  cov- 
er a patient;  by  keeping  the  waiting  rooms  and  facili- 
ties clean;  and  by  assuring  as  much  privacy  and  cour- 
tesy as  possible  during  the  exams  with  the  provision 
of  adequate  mirrors  for  changing  clothes? 

• Are  your  specialty  clinics  staggering  their  appoint- 
ments so  that  the  whole  morning  or  afternoon  load 
does  not  arrive  at  one  time?  Do  your  clinics  really 
start  at  the  times  scheduled? 

• Are  your  assignments  to  the  outpatient  depart- 
ment such  that  some  of  your  staff  do  not  participate 
while  others  stay  there  permanently,  thus  abetting  the 
idea  that  the  outpatient  department  is  “the  pit?”  Re- 
view your  rules  for  patients.  Do  they  have  pertin- 
ence or  are  they  arbitrary  and  irritating? 

I would  suggest  your  review  of  your  current  signs 
and  directions  to  the  various  outpatient  clinics.  Are 
they  clear  and  understandable?  Are  they  politely 
phrased?  Are  they  neatly  inscribed  or  are  they 
scrawled  on  a loose  piece  of  discolored  cardboard? 

o you  have  an  established  policy  for  promptly  han- 
dling  patients’  complaints?  Do  they  have  direct 
access  to  the  Chief  of  the  Outpatient  Service  and/or 
the  Executive  Officer,  or  are  they  handled  administra- 
tively at  a much  lower  level?  A small  amount  of  per- 
sonal concern  can  go  a long  way  in  resolving  quicklv 
the  many  trivial  complaints  and  in  preventing  them 


Top:  A young  patient  receives  a checkup  from  one  of  the  doctors 
in  pediatric  service  at  the  Memphis  Naval  Hospital.  Center:  A 
LT  aboard  the  hospital  ship  USS  Sanctuary  (AH  17)  checks  a pa- 
tient's chart  in  the  intensive  care  unit.  Bottom:  Corpsman  receives 
instruction  on  how  to  administer  an  injection. 
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from  becoming  magnified  into  major  problems  if  they 
remain  unresolved.  In  this  regard,  I would  suggest 
easy  access  to  top  authority. 

Possibly  a suggestion  box  should  be  considered,  if 
not  already  installed,  for  eliciting  comments  from  out- 
patients, both  favorable  and  unfavorable. 

I would  strongly  urge  you  to  consider  special  proj- 
ects for  improvement/rearrangement  of  spaces  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  many  problems  which  may  exist  in 
your  outpatient  departments.  Let  us  have  your  ideas 
on  this.  If  they  are  within  your  own  funding  authoritv 
and  you  can  do  them  without  further  recourse  to  the 
Bureau,  I highly  recommend  they  be  accomplished. 

If  you  do  not  have  funds  to  do  this,  please  let  me 
know.  We  can’t  promise  much  relief  in  this  area,  but 
will  do  everything  we  can  to  help  you.  If  these  proj- 
ects are  between  $10,000  and  $25,000,  please  provide 
them  to  the  Bureau  for  consideration,  with  full  justifi- 
cation as  to  benefits  that  may  be  derived.  Here  again, 
we  obviously  will  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  accom- 
plish them  all,  but  this  can  give  us  a good  rationale  to 
use  such  funds  as  we  may  have  where  necessary  and 
desirable. 

statistics  show  that  about  eight  to  10  per  cent  of 
^ scheduled  outpatient  department  (OPD)  appoint- 
ments become  “no  shows.”  Does  the  scheduling  de- 
partment take  this  into  consideration  and  automatical- 
ly give  10  per  cent  more  appointments?  If  so,  what 
provision  has  been  made  to  support  the  OPD  to  pro- 
vide emergency  extra  help  to  see  those  who  do  show 
up  under  this  situation? 

Nothing  is  more  irritating  to  patients  who  have 
been  waiting  long  periods  than  to  witness  medical 
personnel  in  busy  clinical  areas  casually  drinking  cof- 
fee and  skylarking  while  the  patient  waits. 

This  letter  has  been  written  entirely  from  the  pa- 
tient’s view.  I am  well  aware  and  very  proud  of  the 
tremendous  work  your  people  are  doing.  I am  equallv 
aware  of  the  unreasonable  demands  some  patient- 
types  place  on  our  services. 

We  have  made  good  strides  in  patient  relationship. 
Our  record  is  excellent  and  many  patients  who  have 
sought  private  care  are  finding  that  our  care  was 
exceptional  after  all.  Let’s  keep  it  so.  Outpatient  care 
is  a team  effort;  and,  if  all  members  of  the  team  par- 
ticipate, exchange  ideas,  and  meet  the  challenges  as  a 
team,  much  more  can  be  accomplished. 

— G.  M.  Davis,  VADM,  MC,  USN,  Surgeon  General. 


Top:  An  HM3  makes  a chromosome  analysis  in  the  Radiation 
Therapy  Dept,  at  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center.  Center:  On 
board  the  hospital  ship  Sanctuary  a dental  technician  performs 
an  examination.  Bottom:  Corpsmen  receive  training  at  the  Noval 
Hospital  Corps  School  in  San  Diego. 
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• TOO  MUCH  PAPERWORK 

Tired  of  updating  pubs?  There's  a project  underway  to  cut  down  on 
shipboard  paperwork  by  reducing  the  number  of  tactical  communications 
publications  required  on  board  by  25  per  cent,  eliminating  redundancies 
and  contradictions,  and  making  it  easier  to  enter  corrections.  A junior 
officer  retention  study  group  made  the  initial  suggestion.  All  users  are 
invited  to  communicate  directly  with  cognizant  offices  (Op  -301  or  Op  - 
094)  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  regarding  proposed 
changes  to  any  tactical  communications  publication. 

• extra  LIBERTY  IN  SIGHT  FOR  MANY 

CNO's  efforts  to  eliminate  irritating  and  demeaning  aspects  of 
Navy  life  have  been  getting  a lot  of  attention  lately.  (See  "Interview 
with  CNO"  in  last  month's  ALL  HANDS  . ) Less  well  publicized  are 
recent  attempts  to  enable  Navymen  to  spend  less  time  at  sea  and  more 
time  at  home.  One  example  is  a recent  decision  to  eliminate  the  16- 
knot  speed  limit  for  ships  returning  from  overseas  deployment  or  local 
operations.  As  a result,  liberty  call  should  go  a few  hours  earlier  for 
thousands  of  Navymen  eager  to  go  ashore. 

Another  example  is  the  new  carrier  deployment  schedule  that 
Atlantic  Fleet  planners  have  come  up  with.  It  will  reduce  AtL antic 
carrier  deployments  to  a maximum  of  six  months,  beginning  this  month, 
and  should  mean  two  or  three  extra  months  at  home  for  Navymen  aboard 
Atlantic  Fleet  carriers. 

• MORE  STARS  FOR  CAMPAIGNERS 

If  you're  wearing  the  Vietnam  Service  Medal,  you  may  be  eligible 
for  another  star.  Additional  campaigns  for  operations  after  9 Jun  69 
were  recently  designated  in  SecNav  Notice  1650.  They  are:  Vietnam, 

Summer-Fall  1969  (9  Jun-31  Oct  69)  and  a campaign  for  which  no  name 
has  been  established  (1  Nov  69-date  to  be  announced).  See  your  person- 
nel officer. 

• TWO  EXAMS  THIS  YEAR  FOR  MCPO,  SCPO 

Navywide  qualifying  exams  for  senior  and  master  chief  petty 
officer  will  be  held  twice  this  calendar  year,  on  16  Feb  and  in  Nov,  and 
annually  in  Nov  beginning  in  1972.  Terminal  eligibility  date  for  com- 
puting time  in  service  and  pay  grade  is  16  Nov  71  for  the  Feb  exams  and 
1 Nov  72  for  the  Nov  exams  this  year.  The  selection  board  will  meet 
in  Jun  this  year  and  results  should  be  out  in  Aug;  beginning  next  year, 
however,  the  board  will  convene  in  Mar  and  advancements  will  be 
authorized  throughout  the  year. 

In  some  rates,  exams  have  been  revised  to  place  more  emphasis 
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on  technical  ability;  check  BuPers  Notice  1418  series,  which  also  has 

complete  information  on  eligibility  and  selection  procedures, 

\ 

• VIETNAM  ADVISORY  & SUPPORT  BILLETS 

CNO  has  placed  the  highest  priority  on  filling  advisory  and  support 
billets  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  with  highly  qualified  Navymen. 

New  incentives  for  enlisted  volunteers  are  in  the  works.  Look  for 
a full  report  on  Navy  enlisted  advisors  in  Vietnam  in  an  upcoming  issue. 
All  officers,  regardless  of  designator  or  time  at  present  duty 

[station,  are  encouraged  to  request  Vietnam  duty.  Among  new  incentives 
announced  for  officers  in  NavOp  Z-65  (5  Dec  70)  are: 

• Selection  boards  will  be  instructed  to  attach  the  highest  import- 
ance to  Vietnam  tours. 

• Spot  promotions  will  be  expanded  to  include  all  in-country  activit- 
ies, so  that,  for  example,  a qualified  LTJG  can  be  promoted  and  assigned 
an  LT  billet. 

• Officers  reassigned  from  Vietnam  will  be  guaranteed  the  billet 
type  of  their  choice  at  sea,  overseas  or  ashore,  provided  they  are  fully 
qualified. 

• Thirty  days'  leave  will  be  authorized  before,  as  well  as  after, 
tours  in  Vietnam. 

• Shortened  shipboard  tours  by  volunteers  will  count  as  completed 
tours  in  that  billet. 

• GUIDELINES  set  for  officer  swaps 

Eligibility  requirements  have  been  established  for  the  officer  ex- 
change of  duty  trial  program  announced  in  last  month's  Navy  News 
Briefs.  All  officers  are  eligible  for  duty  exchanges  except  COs,  XOs, 
department  heads  and  officers  serving  anywhere,  usually  overseas, 
where  government  transportation  would  be  required.  Officers  submitt- 
ing requests  must  have  12  months'  remaining  obligated  service  when 
they  report  to  new  duty  stations,  and  must  be  willing  to  transfer  while 
in  a leave  status,  without  travel  or  proceed  time,  and  at  no  cost  to  the 
government. 

Letter  requests  should  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Pers-Bl601)  via  commanding  officers;  detailers  will  do  their  best  to 
arrange  swaps  between  officers  of  the  same  grade  and  designator  who 
have  comparable  experience  and  performance  records.  There  are  com- 
plete application  procedures  in  CNO  NavOp  of  23  Nov  70. 

• SEA  DUTY  FOR  JUNIOR  OFFICERS 

Guidelines  have  been  set  up  covering  junior  officers'  requests  for 
transfer  to  sea  duty.  (As  announced  in  last  month's  Navy  News  Briefs, 
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ensigns  and  lieutenants  (jg)  serving  initial  tours  ashore  are  guaranteed 
reassignment  to  sea  upon  request.  ) Officers  with  designators  110X, 

140X,  163X  or  310X  should  submit  requests  to  BuPers,  via  their  com- 
manding officers,  at  least  21  months  before  expiration  of  obligated  ser- 
vice, or  be  willing  to  extend  so  as  to  have  18  months'  service  remaining 
after  reporting  to  new  duty  stations. 

Special  limitations  apply  to  naval  aviators  and  flight  officers  (131X 
and  132X  designators),  because  of  the  limited  number  of  squadron  billets. 
Before  they  are  eligible  for  transfer,  these  officers  must  serve  18  months 
(or  regular  tours,  whichever  are  shorter)  at  overseas  shore  stations; 

18  months  at  CONUS  shore  stations  not  requiring  lengthy  training  cycles; 
and  two  years  at  CONUS  stations  that  do  require  training  or  aircraft 
qualification.  Reassignment  to  a Fleet  squadron  requires  two  years' 
remaining  active  service  after  reporting.  See  BuPers  Instruction  1331.5 
series. 

• SECNAV  DEMANDS  NEW  EFFORT  TO  SOLVE  RACE  PROBLEMS 

A recent  ALNAV  has  demanded  that  "...  the  Navy  family  must  work 
together  constructively  and  openly  to  solve  our  racial  problems  in  a 
rational  manner. 

Navy  Secretary  John  H.  Chafee  said  that  he  is  "not  satisfied"  with 
the  Navy's  or  the  Marine  Corps'  record  in  this  area.  He  said,  "Our 
objectives  have  been  honorable,  but  our  accomplishments  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  " 

"Certain  actions  can  be  taken  now,  " he  said,  "without  further  delay 
. . . the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  will  shortly  be  issuing  further  directives  outlining  specific  changes 
and  improvements.  " 

Specifically,  he  called  for  the  establishment  of  more  NROTC  units 
at  predominantly  black  colleges  to  correct  the  present  situation  whereby 
only  a little  more  than  one -half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  Navy's  and  the 
Marine  Corps'  officers  are  black. 

• ACTION  PHONE  LINES  OPENED 

Now  you  can  call  in  your  suggestions  on  ways  to  improve  Navy  life; 
all  major  naval  shore  stations  are  installing  action  line  phones  (answer- 
ing service  recording  devices)  for  Navymen  with  good  ideas.  One  air- 
craft carrier  in  each  fleet  will  also  be  designated  for  a similar,  ship- 
board pilot  program.  When  you  call  the  action  line  number,  a record- 
ing device  will  take  down  your  suggestion  or  recommendation. 

The  new  communications  link  should  make  it  easier  for  your  recom- 
mendations to  reach  higher  authority,  where  they  may  be  implemented. 
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If  your  command  has  set  up  a services  and  benefits  council,  recommend- 
ations  will  go  to  it  for  consideration.  If  not,  your  XO  will  evaluate  and 
forward  them  to  the  appropriate  office  for  action.  NavOp  Z-60  has  the 
technical  details  on  installation. 

• ANSWERS  TO  YOUR  QUERIES 

The  Director  of  Personal  Liaison  in  the  new  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  for  Personal  Affairs  has  received  many  queries  from  commands 
and  individual  Navymen  in  response  to  the  new  program  to  lend  assist- 
ance when  the  answers  cannot  be  obtained  at  local  levels.  Written  re- 
quests to  the  following  addresses  are  welcomed: 

Officer  Liaison  Branch  (Pers-P21)  or  Enlisted  Liaison  Branch 
(Pers-P22)  BuPers,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 

If  the  matter  is  urgent,  then  they  encourage  use  of  telephones: 
Autovon  Number  for  Officers:  224-4811- - Commercial:  Area  Code  202 
0X4-4811.  Autovon  Number  for  Enlisted:  224-2041-- Commercial: 

Area  Code  202  0X4-2041. 

Be  sure  to  check  at  the  local  level  first.  The  Director  of  Personal 
Liaison  noted  that  in  a majority  of  cases  answers  could  have  (and 
should  have)  been  supplied  at  the  local  command  level. 


• BUPERS  TEAM  ON  HUMAN  RELATIONS 

A personal  response  and  human  relations  study  team  in  BuPers 
is  working  on  a program  to  improve  communications  and  understanding 
between  people  in  the  Navy.  The  team  will  address  itself  not  only  to 
bettering  relations  between  Navymen  and  the  public,  at  home  and  over- 
seas, but  also  to  resolving  internal  problems  that  arise  because  of 
racial  and  cultural  differences  between  Navymen,  and  to  improving 
communications  between  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  military  ranks. 

Look  for  more  on  this  in  upcoming  issues  of  ALL  HANDS. 

• WANTED:  PEOPLE  WHO  KNOW  PEOPLE 

The  Navy  is  setting  up  a pilot  program  to  develop  and  evaluate  new 
ideas  and  techniques  in  the  human  relations  field.  Navymen  on  active 
duty  who  have  education  or  experience  in  the  fields  of  applied  behavioral 
science,  organizational  behavior  or  personal  response,  and  who  want  a 
challenging  assignment,  are  encouraged  to  write  the  Chief  of  Naval  Pers- 
onnel (Attn:  Pers-P),  including  a summary  of  educational  background, 

relevant  experience  and  reasons  selection  is  desired.  Applicants  should 
anticipate  an  intensive  eight-week  training  period  and  at  least  one  year 


in  the  Newport,  R.  I.  , area.  They  must  have  obligated  service  until  1 


Mar  72. 
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• CNO  SPEAKS  ON  MISSION  AND  STRATEGY 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.  , during 
recent  weeks  has  spoken  on  plans  and  ideas  concerning  the  Navy's 
future  mission  and  strategy,  especially  how  they  relate  to  today's  Navy- 
man.  The  admiral  is  concerned  with  not  only  the  four  functional  categor- 
ies in  carrying  out  the  Navy's  mission,  but  also  in  the  "mix  of  forces" 
needed  to  face  the  challenge  of  the  future.  Some  of  the  admiral's  think- 
ing is  expressed  on  this  and  the  following  page  of  Navy  News  Briefs. 

"No  Prize  for  Second  Place" 

"Plant  modernization  is  another  management  issue  that  concerns 
us,  together  with  the  shortage  of  available  cash  for  'plant  improvement' 
that  seems  to  be  troubling  everyone  in  business  lately.  I refer  particu- 
larly to  our  ships,  aircraft  and  weapons  systems. 

"The  necessity  and  rationale  for  our  plant  modernization  is  not 
entirely  understood  by  everyone  (outside  the  Navy).  Our  need  for  new 
ships  and  aircraft  is  sometimes  misinterpreted  as  the  military  looking 
for  new  and  expensive  playtoys  that  are  not  really  needed. 

"The  cold  and  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  no  prize  for 
second  place  in  war.  " 

"The  Four  Functional  Categories  of  Navy's  Mission" 

"Our  forces  are  divided  into  four  functional  categories  to  carry  out 
the  United  States  Navy  mission.  Simply  stated,  these  are: 

• Strategic  Deterrence.  • Sea  Control. 

• Projection  of  Power  Overseas.  • Overseas  Presence. 

"Our  Polaris / Poseidon  combination,  or  Strategic  Forces,  are  the 

Navy's  contribution  to  our  nation's  nuclear  deterrent.  In  the  decade 
ahead,  as  enemy  weapons  become  more  accurate,  our  sea-based  mis- 
sile systems  will  continue  to  increase  in  importance  to  our  country. 

"Second,  our  Projection  Forces  enable  us  to  extend  our  power 
across  the  oceans  . . . These  forces  include  our  Merchant  Marine, 
which  now  carries  96  per  cent  of  the  logistical  requirements  of  supply- 
ing our  Army  and  Air  Force  sister  services  overseas  with  such  neces- 
sities as  aviation  fuel,  food  and  ordnance.  In  the  years  ahead,  despite 
new  technology,  we  will  still  rely  on  sealift  to  carry  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  logistical  requirements  of  our  sister  services  overseas. 

"Our  Projection  Forces  include  our  strike  carrier  forces,  with 
planes  capable  of  projecting  power  hundreds  of  miles  inland,  and  am- 
phibious forces,  with  their  ability  to  project  our  Marines  ashore  overseas. 

"Our  Sea  Control  forces  are  composed  of  a complex  calculus  of 
weapons  systems  including  attack  submarines,  maritime  patrol  aircraft 
and  strike  aircraft  operating  from  our  carriers  which  deal  with  the 
enemy  surface  fleet  and  surfaced  submarines.  Their  job  is  to  ensure 
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that  our  sea  lines  of  communications  are  kept  open  to  our  allies 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  mission  is  that  of  Overseas  Presence, 
the  ability  to  maintain  silent,  and  because  they  are  out  of  sight  of  land, 
invisible  forces  anywhere  on  the  oceans  of  the  world.  The  more  obvious 
and  less  silent  Overseas  Presence  comes  in  the  form  of  those  Project- 
ion Forces  which  are  used  in  a Quemoy,  Lebanon  or  Mediterranean 
crisis  such  as  we  recently  witnessed  in  the  Middle  East.  " 

"Modernizing  the  Navy" 

"We  are  trimming  down  the  Fleet  from  the  bottom.  We  are  wrap- 
ping up  older  units  which  cost  us  more  to  operate  in  order  to  protect  the 
programs  for  new  construction  which  will  enable  us  to  modernize  the 
Navy  in  the  future.  Given  the  choice  between  retaining  a larger  Navy- 
now  at  the  cost  of  the  future,  we  have  chosen  to  plan  in  favor  of  future 
needs,  even  at  the  expense  of  present  capability. 

"How  are  we  going  to  work  out  the  mix  of  forces  which  we  need  to 
face  the  challenges  of  the  future  which  are  inevitably  coming  our  way? 

• "We  have  recently  let  the  contract  on  the  963  class  destroyer. 

We  look  to  that  as  a significant  plus  in  the  sea  control  field.  (See 
ALL  HANDS,  September  1970,  page  2.  ) 

• "We  are  now  investigating  the  prospects  of  getting  increased 
flexibility  from  our  carrier  forces  by  equipping  some  of  them  with  a 
mixture  of  fighter,  attack  and  antisubmarine  aircraft. 

• "The  greatly  improved  capability  of  the  P-3C  Orion  ASW  air- 
craft gives  us  a better  submarine  detection  capability. 

• "We  are  working  toward  new  concepts  for  employment  of  heli- 
copters in  ASW,  minesweeping  command  and  control  guidance  missions. 

• "We  are  working  hard  on  development  of  a surface-to-surface 
missile. 

• "Electronic  warfare  is  going  to  receive  increased  attention  . . . 

I am  convinced  that  the  key  to  naval  warfare  of  the  future  lies  in  the 
utilization  of  electronics,  both  active  and  passive. 

• "Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  I intend  to  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  enhance  the  desirability  of  a naval  career  for  our 
officers  and  enlisted  men.  For  too  long  we  have  expected  wartime 
sacrifices  in  a peacetime  environment  from  our  people.  This  has  led  to 
a personnel  crisis  for  the  Navy  that  borders  on  disaster,  and  I have 
dedicated  myself  personally  to  the  task  of  solving  this  problem  even  at 
the  expense  of  wrapping  up  more  ships  and  shore  stations  if  necessary. 

"In  summary,  I believe  we  are  moving  into  an  era  which  will  see 
increased  reliance  by  our  nation  on  our  naval  forces  and  our  seaborne 
deterrent.  We  must  grasp  the  initiative  which  must  be  ours  if  we  are  to 
retain  our  naval  supremacy  on  the  world's  oceans.  " 
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Qeven  master  and  senior  chief 
**  petty  officers  from  the  Fleet 
have  been  selected  to  join  the  new 
Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the 
Navy  on  a CPO  Advisory  Board 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(as  announced  last  Oct  in  Navy 
News  Briefs).  The  group  will  make 
recommendations  and  act  as  a 
sounding  board  on  ideas  and  pro- 
posals of  interest  to  enlisted  Navy- 
men.  Admiral  Zumwalt  has  called 
the  new  board  “another  way  in 
which  I look  forward  to  exchang- 
ing views  with  a key  spectrum  of 
our  personnel”  and  has  said  he  will 
use  the  advisory  board  “to  com- 
ment on  many  of  your  new  ideas 
and  other  actions  that  have  a per- 
sonal impact.” 

* * * 

The  seven  chiefs  were  chosen 

from  among  about  150  volunteers, 
who  were  recommended  by  their 
commanding  officers  last  fall.  They 
will  serve  on  the  board  full-time 
for  up  to  six  months  before  begin- 
ning regular  tours  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  area.  Most  will  report  in 
February,  when  the  first  meeting 
of  the  board  is  scheduled;  some 
reporting  and  rotation  dates  have 
been  staggered  to  provide  continu- 
ity and  a constant  influx  of  new 
ideas  from  the  Flqet. 

In  making  the  selections,  offi- 
cials say  every  effort  was  made  to 
create  a well-rounded  board,  with 
representatives  from  all  major  rat- 
ing groups  and  general  type  com- 
mands. There’s  a destroyerman  and 
a Seabee,  a harbor  pilot  and  a for- 
mer flight  engineer  who’s  now  a 
full-time  career  counselor,  a sub- 
mariner and  experts  in  communi- 
cations and  gunnery. 

Amidst  the  diversity  of  back- 


grounds and  previous  duty  assign- 
ments, however,  there  are  a few 
things  the  seven  have  in  common. 
All  have  leadership  ability  that  has 
been  recognized  and  commended 
by  their  superiors.  They’re  all  inter- 
ested in  people:  many  have  served 
as  instructors,  career  counselors 
and  senior  enlisted  advisors.  All  are 
receptive  to  new  ideas  and  have 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  ana- 
lyze problems  and  come  up  with 

better  ways  of  doing  things. 

* * * 

The  seven  chiefs  selected  for  the 

advisory  board  to  CNO  are: 

• Senior  Chief  Aviation  Machin- 
ist’s Mate  John  E.  Bland.  Chief 
Bland  spent  seven  years  in  the  Air 
Force  as  a B-36  flight  engineer  be- 
fore shifting  to  the  Navy  in  1960. 
Since  then  he’s  been  an  instructor 
in  maintenance,  won  the  Navy 
Achievement  Medal  for  duty  with 
Patrol  Squadron  49  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  served  as  command  ca- 
reer counselor  and  senior  enlisted 
advisor.  His  superiors  say  he’s  dem- 
onstrated “an  exceptional  ability 
to  analyze  methods  that  could  in- 
crease efficiency  and  effective- 
ness.” 

• Master  Chief  Communications 
Technician  Thomas  Donohue.  Be- 
fore serving  as  operations  chief  and 
senior  enlisted  advisor  at  Naval 
Communications  Station  Philip- 
pines, Chief  Donohue  was  award- 
ed the  Joint  Services  Commenda- 
tion Medal  for  duty  with  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  from  1964- 
68.  Also  a nominee  for  mcpon, 
he  helped  set  up  an  enlisted  ad- 
visory board  to  his  command’s  CO. 

• Master  Chief  Fire  Control 
Technician  Cephas  Fulton.  As 
Chief  Master-at-Arms  and  leading 
fire  control  technician  aboard  uss 


Turner  Joy  (DD  951),  Chief 
Fulton  was  awarded  the  Naw 
Commendation  Medal  for  duty  a$ 
plotting  room  officer  for  shore 
bombardment  during  the  ship’s 
1969-70  deployment.  Previous 
tours  include  instructor  dutv  in  San 
Diego,  where  he  displayed  “excep- 
tional talent”  for  teaching. 

• Senior  Chief  Equipment  Op- 
erator John  W.  Gannon.  A quali- 
fied nuclear  power  plant  operator. 
Chief  Gannon  was  last  with  Naval 
Mobile  Construction  Battalion  71. 
He  won  the  Navy  Commendation 
Medal  with  Combat  “V”  for  serv- 
ice with  NMCB  58  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  during  1969,  where  he 
supervised  building  of  roads  and 
airfields.  His  naval  background  in- 
cludes instructor  duty  at  Seabee 
“A”,  “B”  and  “C”  Schools  and  dutv 
with  Operation  Deepfreeze  66  in 
Antarctica. 

• Senior  Chief  Radioman  Barry 
N.  Greenhalgh.  Before  reporting 
to  Naval  Communications  Station 
Harold  E.  Holt  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia, Chief  Greenhalgh  had  seen 
extensive  sea  duty  in  the  destroyer- 
man’s  Navy.  He’s  also  served  with 
Fleet  Work  Study  Group,  Pacific 
Fleet,  and  as  an  instructor  at  a 
Reserve  training  center.  According 
to  his  superiors,  he’s  “eager  to 
accept  responsibility.” 

• Senior  Chief  Fire  Control 
Technician  (SS)  Larry  E.  Jordan. 
Presently  chief  of  the  boat  of  the 
Gold  crew  aboard  uss  Francis  Scott 
Key  (SSBN  657),  Chief  Jordan  has 
completed  seven  Polaris  deterrent 
patrols.  He  won  a Navy  Achieve- 
ment Medal  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice as  leading  missile  technician 
aboard  uss  U.  S.  Grant  (SSBN 
631)  in  1969.  He’s  a graduate  of 
nine  different  Navy  schools. 

• Master  Chief  Boatswain  s Mate 
John  L.  O.  Ryland.  Before  report 
ing  to  uss  Mispillion  (AO  105), 
Chief  Ryland  served  from  1967-70 
as  harbor  pilot  at  U.  S.  Naval  Sta- 
tion Guantanamo  Bay.  Since  he 
enlisted  in  1944,  he’s  received  a 
total  of  14  plaques  and  letters  com- 
mending him  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice and  has  been  called  “one  in  a 
■thousand.”  Previous  tours  included 
duty  as  chief  recruiter  at  the  Navy 
Recruiting  Station  in  Los  Angeles. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  REENLISTMENT — President  Richard  Nixon  presided  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard  reenlisted  five  men 
representing  each  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  servicemen  from  left:  Staff  Sergeant  William  L.  Howell,  USA;  Sergeant  Timothy  M.  Hughes, 
USMC;  Aviation  Maintenance  Administrationman  1st  Class  Kent  R.  E.  Taylor,  USN;  Staff  Sergeant  Thomas  J.  Blazek,  USAF;  and  Engine- 

man  3rd  Class  John  R.  Tidwell,  USCG. 


aviation  Maintenance  Admin- 
istrationman  1st  Class  Kent  R. 
E.  Taylor  had  an  idea  and  that 
idea  really  mushroomed.  Before  he 
was  through,  his 
plan  involved  no 
less  an  important 
personage  than 
the  President  of 
the  United  States 
along  with  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of 
Defense  David 
Packard. 

Taylor  wrote  a letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  Simple  and  to 
the  point,  the  young  sailor  re- 
quested “the  honor  and  privilege 
of  being  reenlisted  by  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces.” 

He  didn’t  know  it  then,  but  this 
germ  of  a thought  would  gather 
momentum  as  it  was  “chopped” 
along  the  line  in  the  military  hier- 
archy. It  culminated  in  a solemn, 
dignified  ceremony  at  the  White 
House  on  December  9 when  Tay- 


lor and  four  other  members  of  the 
nation’s  Armed  Forces  were  ad- 
ministered the  oath  of  enlistment 
by  Secretary  Packard  while  the 
President  witnessed  the  proceed- 
ings. The  otheis  reenlisted  were: 
Army  Staff  Sergeant  William  L. 
Howell  from  Fort  Benning,  Ga.; 
Marine  Sergeant  Timothy  M. 
Hughes  from  the  Marine  Barracks, 
Washington;  Air  Force  Staff  Ser- 
geant Thomas  J.  Blazek  from  Off- 
utt  AFB,  Nebraska;  and  Coast 
Guardsman  Engineman  3rd  Class 
John  R.  Tidwell  of  the  cutter 
Dauntless  out  of  Miami,  Fla.  Kent 
is  assigned  to  the  staff  of  ComCru- 
DesLant  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

“I  realize,”  Taylor  said,  “that 
the  President  is  very  busy  and  that 
this  request  may  be  an  imposition. 
This  being  true,  I would  therefore 
like  to  make  the  following  sugges- 
tion: One  man  from  each  of  the 
Armed  Forces  could  be  selected  for 
a reenlistment  ceremony  per- 
formed by  the  President. 

“I  feel  that  such  a ceremony 


would  lend  additional  prestige  to 
our  Armed  Forces.” 

His  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  went  to  CinCLantFlt,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  and  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  From 
there  it  went  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  then  to  the  White  House. 

The  timing  couldn’t  have  been 
better— Taylor’s  letter  fell  right  into 
line  with  the  President’s  desire  of 
reducing  draft  calls  to  zero  and 
achieving  an  all-volunteer  force. 
The  President  personally  partici- 
pated in  the  ceremony  to  empha- 
size this  goal. 

Navy  Petty  Officer  Taylor  had 
a second  reason  to  check  off  De- 
cember 1970  as  a red-letter  month. 
His  young  son  had  entered  the  hos- 
pital earlier  with  a serious  heart 
condition,  requiring  open  - heart 
surgery.  A few  days  before  his 
Commander  in  Chief  presided  at 
the  oath  of  reenlistment,  Taylor  re- 
ceived the  news  that  the  operation 
(paid  for  entirely  by  the  Navy) 
was  a complete  success. 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


Credit-ability 


QECAUSE  WE  ARE  MEM- 

° bers  of  the  armed 
forces  and,  in  fact,  em- 
ployees of  the  United 
States  Government,  our 
salaries  are  established 
by  Congress  and-  are  a 
matter  of  public  record 
and  information.  It  is 
also  generally  known 
that,  although  we  receive 
a regular  pay  check,  we 
are  not  in  the  Navy  to  get  rich.  And  in  any  com- 
munity or  city  with  a large  military  population,  you 
can  bet  that  the  size  of  your  pay  check  is  known 
by  every  used  car  dealer,  jeweler  and  loan  com- 
pany agent  in  the  area. 

Many  of  these  businessmen  will  go  out  of  their 
way  to  sell  you  something  or  lend  you  something 
whether  you  have  a good  credit  rating,  a poor 
credit  rating  or  no  credit  rating  at  all.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  monster  created  by  many  unthinking  service- 
men who  have  misused  and  overextended  their 
credit,  stalks  them  for  the  rest  of  their  careers  in 
the  form  of  letters  of  indebtedness  filed  in  their 
service  records. 

The  need  for  obtaining  and  maintaining  a good 
credit  rating  becomes  more  important  every  day. 
Credit,  when  properly  used,  allows  you  to  enjoy 
tomorrow’s  increased  purchasing  power  today.  It 
also  means  you  can  borrow  to  meet  emergencies, 
to  educate  your  children  or  to  make  larger  pur- 
chases and  investments  in  the  future.  But  the  ob- 
jective in  handling  credit  is  to  keep  it  within  your 
means  and  under  your  control.  If  you  let  credit 
get  away  from  you,  you  may  be  giving  birth  to  that 
credit  monster.  And  don’t  forget,  your  credit  rec- 
ord follows  you  wherever  you  go,  in  or  out  of  the 
service. 

However,  if  you’re  not  careful,  not  only  your 
credit  record  but  your  creditors  will  be  following 


you.  And  due  to  your  being  in  the  service,  thev’ll 
know  where  to  find  you,  if  you  fall  behind  in  vour 
payments.  Your  creditors  also  know  how  to  put 
pressure  on  you  to  pay  your  debts,  bv  letting  vour 
commanding  officer  know  of  your  indebtedness. 

the  Navy  recards  the  financial  responsibility’  of 

* its  members  to  be  so  important  as  to  merit  the 
placing  of  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel  Manual.  The  article  outlines 
what  steps  a commanding  officer  must  take  when  a 
man  in  his  command  fails  to  pav  his  just  debts.  It 
states  that  thrift  is  not  only  a virtue  but  for  many', 
a necessity;  it  stresses  that  the  yvay  one  handles 
his  private  financial  affairs  provides  a reliable  in- 
dication of  his  general  character  and  trustworthi- 
ness;  and  that  the  failure  to  pay  debts  may  jeop- 
ardize a man’s  security  clearance  status,  advance- 
ment status,  duty  assignment,  qualifications  for 
reenlistment  or  extension  of  enlistment,  and,  in 
aggravated  circumstances,  may  become  grounds  for 
disciplinary  action  or  administrative  discharge.  In 
short,  I can  assure  you  that  your  CO  yvill  not  enjov 
being  hounded  by  your  creditors. 

Indebtedness  has  not  only  caused  men  to  strain 
their  relations  in  the  Navy,  but  also  at  home. 
Worrying  about  debts  has  caused  more  families 
troubles  and  divorces  than  all  the  “other  yvomen” 
put  together.  Harassment  by  creditors  has  caused 
many  Navymen  to  press  the  panic  button  and  go 
over  the  hill,  ruining  their  service  records  and 
seriously  hurting  their  chances  in  civilian  life. 
There  is  no  running  away  from  the  credit  monster. 

■ f you  get  into  trouble  with  your  finances,  the 

* first  thing  to  do  is  to  face  the  problem  and  talk 
it  over  with  someone  you  trust— your  legal  officer, 
your  XO,  people  in  the  credit  union  or  bank.  They 
will  be  glad  to  help  and  the  chances  are,  they  yvill 
be  able  to  help. 

Of  course,  ideally,  you  want  to  avoid  such  a 
painful  situation,  and  maintain  a good  credit  rating. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  to  save  some- 
thing. When  you  receive  your  paycheck,  pay  your- 
self first.  Set  aside  a small  amount  each  month  and 
do  not  touch  it  except  in  a real  emergency.  You 
have  earned  this  money,  so  keep  it. 

Figure  what  your  actual  take-home  pay  amounts 
to.  The  average  family  has  monthly  installment 
debts  amounting  to  about  20  per  cent  of  its  take- 
home  pay.  If  your  payments  are  climbing  over  the 
20  per  cent  mark,  you  may  be  headed  for  trouble. 
(These  expenditures  do  not  include  money  for 
rent,  food  and  necessary  expenses.  They  do  include 
anything  you  buy  on  time,  with  the  exception  of 
a home.) 

Next,  realize  that  money  is  a commodity  and 
that  it  can  be  bought  and  borrowed.  Whether  you 
borrow  in  the  form  of  cash  or  in  the  form  of  mer- 
chandise, you’re  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it  for  a 
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length  of  time  agreed  upon.  Therefore,  there  is 
no  reason  to  pay  more  than  the  going  market  price 
for  the  commodity. 

Most  of  the  time,  when  shopping,  you  are  aware 
of  the  price  tag  and  the  comparative  value  of  items 
you’re  interested  in.  But  too  many  people  refuse  to 
look  at  credit’s  price  tag.  Quite  often  a sizable 
amount  of  money  can  be  saved  by  looking  for  the 
best  deal  before  you  buy.  For,  once  you’ve  signed 
an  agreement,  it’s  too  late  to  change  your  mind. 

y here  are  many  places  where  credit  or  cash  loans 

* may  be  obtained.  One  form  that  credit  takes 
is  in  “revolving  charge  accounts,”  which  many 
department  and  clothing  stores  offer.  Under  this 
credit  plan,  the  store  agrees  to  extend  you  a de- 
termined amount,  based  upon  your  credit  rating 
and  income.  You  may  then  charge  as  much  as  you 
want  up  to  that  amount.  Your  bills  are  paid  off  in 
monthly  installments,  and  you  may  purchase  more 
just  as  long  as  your  spending  doesn’t  exceed  the 
agreed-upon  amount. 

The  charge  for  this  type  of  credit  is  usually  from 
one  to  one  and  one-half  per  cent  per  month  on  the 
unpaid  balance.  This  is  an  effective  interest  rate 
of  18  per  cent  per  year. 

Almost  all  furniture  and  appliance  stores  offer 
credit  terms,  but  very  few  of  them  finance  their 
own  credit.  They  usually  sell  their  sales  contracts 
to  a finance  company,  which  then  becomes  your 
creditor.  Watch  out  for  price  tags  marked  with  a 
“cash  price”  and  a “time  sales  price.”  The  differ- 
ence is  the  basic  cost  of  buying  the  item  on  credit. 
In  addition,  there  may  be  markups  or  additional 
costs  for  credit  insurance,  credit  investigations  and 
fees.  Make  certain  that  such  costs  are  itemized  for 
you  in  writing  and  that  you  understand  the  terms. 
Also,  determine  whether  you  will  receive  any  credit 
if  you  pay  off  the  loan  early. 

Usually,  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  if  you 
fail  to  make  the  final  payment  on  a piece  of  mer- 
chandise, you  can  lose  the  merchandise.  Make  sure 
none  of  your  other  possessions  is  put  up  for  col- 
lateral on  loans  of  this  type. 

As  far  as  automobile  dealers  are  concerned,  the 
safest  bet  is  to  buy  from  a franchised  dealer.  But 
watch  out  for  what  may  appear  to  be  an  overly 
generous  salesman  wanting  to  give  you  a verv  high 
price  for  your  trade-in.  Chances  are  he’s  adding  on 
someplace  else,  and  it  could  be  to  the  cost  of  the 
financing. 

in  finalizing  any  credit  transactions,  do  not,  what- 

* ever  you  do,  sign  any  sales  agreement  or  other 
paper  which  is  blank.  Never  sign  anything  until 
all  the  terms  are  filled  in  and  until  you  under- 
stand what  the  terms  are.  This  advice  may  seem 
to  be  rather  basic,  but  because  of  an  apparent  dis- 
regard for  such  simple  warnings,  as  well  as  a lack 
of  understanding  on  the  part  of  many  Navvmen, 


the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  receives  thousands 
of  letters  of  indebtedness  to  file  away  in  people’s 
service  jackets  each  year.  This  number  does  not  in- 
clude letters  received  by  commanding  officers. 

Be  aware  that  loans  from  lending  companies 
which  advertise  rates  as  low  as  “only  three  per 
cent”  will  be  paid  back  at  an  effective  interest  rate 
of  36  per  cent  annually.  The  ads  mean  three  per 
cent  per  month.  Not  even  the  federal  government 
can  borrow  money  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent 
per  year. 

This  rate  of  interest  is  common  among  small  loan 
and  industrial  loan  companies  under  the  super- 
vision of  State  Banking  Commissioners.  Usuallv, 
small  loan  companies  charge  up  to  36  per  cent  on 
the  first  $300  balance  of  a loan,  24  per  cent  on 
the  next  $200,  and  12  per  cent  on  the  next  $300, 
resulting  in  an  average  rate  of  24  per  cent  per  year. 

as  long  as  the  Navy  has  been  in  existence,  there 
have  been  sailors  willing  to  make  small  loans 
to  their  shipmates  until  the  next  payday.  Some  of 
these  seemingly  altruistic  money  brokers  have  been 
known  to  ask  $10  repayment  for  a $5  short-term 
loan.  However,  the  normal  going  rate  is  usually  $7 
back  for  every  $5  loaned.  Such  a deal  seems  harm- 
less enough  among  shipmates,  but  at  what  rate 
are  you  really  paying?  If  you  borrow  $10  and  agree 
to  repay  $14  on  the  next  pay  day,  you  are  paying 
at  an  interest  rate  of  1440  per  cent! 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  many  people  in  the 
services  borrow  from  or  arrange  financing  through 
a bank  or  credit  union.  Both  offer  rates  which  are 
lower  than  those  of  the  smaller  loan  companies. 

Of  interest  to  an  increasing  number  of  Navy 
personnel  are  credit  unions  established  to  serve 
military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy.  These  on-base  credit  unions  have 
lending  policies  which  are  as  liberal  as  possible. 
They  have  been  told  to  avoid  unnecessarily  re- 
strictive, unreasonable  or  out-of-date  rules  on  the 
size  and  types  of  loans,  on  security  and  on  the 
waiting  period  before  loan  eligibility  may  be 
granted. 

Navy  credit  unions  have  also  been  charged  with 
providing  counseling  services  on  financial  matters, 
and  with  offering  assistance  to  servicemen  in  pay 
grades  E-l,  E-2  and  E-3  who  apply  for  loans. 

o o o 

Ideally,  when  you  can,  pay  cash.  It  saves  you 
money  in  the  long  run.  But  when  you  must  borrow 
or  buy  on  credit,  shop  around  for  the  best  buy. 
Don’t  believe  anything  you  hear,  and  only  what  is 
in  writing. 

And  always  comoare  the  cost  of  credit  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Remember,  you  pay  off  your  loan  in 
dollars  and  cents  and  not  in  “per  cents.” 
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FEBRUARY 

EXAMS 

[jebruary  will  be  here  before  you  know  it.  If  you 
* were  unsuccessful  in  August  or  are  newly  eligible, 
now’s  a good  time  to  start  studying  for  the  next  ad- 
vancement exams,  which  are  scheduled  as  follows: 

P03  Tuesday,  2 Feb  71 

P02  Thursday,  4 Feb  71 

POI  Tuesday,  9 Feb  71 

CPO  Thursday,  1 1 Feb  71 

The  following  items  of  general  interest  concerning 
the  Feb  exams  were  announced  in  BuPers  Notice 
1418  (19  Oct  1971): 

• Navymen  who  submit  Fleet  Reserve  applications 
after  1 Jan  1971  (which  would  normally  be  approved 
for  a date  after  1 July)  are  ineligible  to  compete. 


• An  over-all  performance  mark  average  of  not  less 
than  3.0  is  required  for  eligibility.  This  is  a minimum 
requirement;  local  commands  retain  the  responsibility 
for  limiting  eligibility  to  fully  qualified  Navymen. 

• Waivers  for  time  in  rate  and  time  in  service  will 
not  be  granted  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  ex- 
cept in  those  rare  instances  (such  as  administrative 
error)  when  a Navyman  would  otherwise  suffer  an 
injustice  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

• Advancement  multiple  credit  has  been  assigned 
to  the  following  medals  (as  announced  in  last  month’s 
Navy  News  Briefs):  Meritorious  Service  Medal— three 
points;  Combat  Action  Ribbon— two  points. 

Af  more  specialized  interest  are  the  following: 

• Aviation  electronics  and  aviation  fire  control 
technicians  — exams  for  ATR,  ATN,  AQB  and  AQF 
will  be  administered  through  February  1971. 

• Fire  control  technician  (missiles)  — Navymen 
competing  for  advancement  in  the  FTM  rate  are  as- 
signed to  a designated  system  and  will  be  examined  in 
that  system:  Point  Defense,  Tartar,  Tales  or  Terrier. 

• Mineman  — the  requirement  to  complete  MN 
Class  “B”  School  for  advancement  to  MNC  is  waived 
for  qualified  explosive  ordnance  disposal  (EOD)  per- 
sonnel. 

• Personnelman  — undesignated  seamen  must  com- 
plete PN  Class  “A"  School  to  be  eligible  for  advance- 
ment to  PN3. 

• Photographic  intelligenceman  — the  requirement 
to  complete  correspondence  course  NavPers  91592-B 
for  advancement  to  PT3  or  PT2  is  waived  for  the 
February  1971  exams.  The  requirement  to  complete 
PT  Class  “A”  School  remains  in  effect. 

• Shipfitter  — the  service  ratings  SFM  and  SFP  have 
been  disestablished.  Exams  will  be  administered  in  the 
shipfitter  general  rating. 

• Steward  — stewards  and  stewardsmen  authorized 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  to  compete  in  exams 
for  change  of  rate  or  advancement  to  a rate  other 
than  SD  should  indicate  their  correct  present  rating 
on  examination  answer  sheets. 

BuPers  Notice  1418  has  the  details  on  how  to  order 
advancement  exams  for  certain  rating  specialties. 


HOW  MUCH  DOES  RETIRED  SERVICEMAN  S 
FAMILY  PROTECTION  COST? 

If  you’re  nearing  retirement,  you’ve  probably  heard  about  the  Retired  Serviceman’s  Family 
Protection  Plan  (rsfpp),  formerly  known  as  the  Contingency  Option  Act.  It’s  a way  of  providing 
an  annuity  for  your  wife  or  children,  in  the  event  of  your  death  in  retirement. 

How  much  will  rsfpp  cost  you?  The  percentage  cost  per  dollar  of  annuity  protection  was 
reduced  this  year;  the  latest  cost  tables  appear  in  BuPers  Notice  1750  (15  Oct  1970).  Basical- 
ly, a retiring  Navyman  may  select  any  annuity  amount,  as  long  as  it’s  not  more  than  50  per  cent 
nor  less  than  12.5  per  cent  of  his  gross  monthly  retired  pay  (but  in  no  case  less  than  $25). 
A percentage  of  this  amount,  determined  by  his  and  his  dependents’  ages  and  the  option  he 
selects,  is  withheld  from  his  monthly  retired  pay  check;  federal  income  tax  is  paid  only  on  the 
reduced  amount. 

You  are  urged  to  find  out  what  rsfpp  is  all  about.  More  information  is  available  from  your 
personnel  officer  or  career  counselor. 
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Captain  Robin  L.  Quigley,  USN 


LONG  MAY  THEY 

WAVE 

Here’s  more  on  the  new  Director  of  Waves  arui 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for  Women 
(whose  appointment  was  announced  in  Navy 
News  Briefs,  All  Hands,  December  1970). 

^aptain  robin  l.  quigley,  USN,  at  41,  is  one 
^ of  the  youngest  of  the  eight  directors  of 
women  the  Navy  has  had  since  the  Waves’  es- 
tablishment in  1942. 

She  was  bom  in  Prescott,  Ariz.  Her  father  is 
retired  Air  Force  Lieutenant  Colonel  Patrick  A. 
Quigley  of  Shingle  Springs,  Calif. 

The  new  Wave  director  entered  the  Navy  as 
an  ensign  in  1954,  three  years  after  graduating 
from  Dominican  College  in  San  Rafael,  Calif., 
where  she  received  a Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

After  officer  indoctrination  school  at  Newport, 
she  served  in  the  Strategic  Plans  Division,  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  beginning 
in  May  1957  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  the 
Naval  War  College  as  Assistant  Guest  Lecture 
Officer. 

In  October  1959,  CAPT  Quigley  became  the 
recruiting  officer  for  Waves  and  Enlisted  Programs 
at  the  recruiting  station  in  San  Francisco,  and  in 
September  1961  was  selected  to  serve  as  secretary 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

In  October  1963,  CAPT  Quigley  traveled  to 
Paris  for  service  as  a senior  aide  with  the  U.  S. 
European  Command  staff,  and  was  awarded  the 
Joint  Service  Commendation  Medal. 


In  January  1966,  she  became  head  of  the 
Direct  Appointment  and  Officer  Candidate 
School  (W)  Section,  Recruiting  Division,  BuPers, 
and  won  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal. 

From  April  1969  until  her  selection  to  become 
Director  of  Waves  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  for  Women,  CAPT  Quigley  served  in 
an  administrative  capacity  at  the  Submarine 
School,  Groton,  Conn. 

She  was  picked  from  below  the  zone  for  pro- 
motion to  CDR  in  April  1970,  and  served  in  that 
grade  for  only  nine  months  before  moving  into 
the  top  Wave  post,  and  corresponding  grade  of 
CAPT,  effective  4 Jan  1971. 

A'APTAIN  RITA  lenihan,  USN,  outgoing  Director 
^ of  Waves,  will  move  from  BuPers  to  the 
Pentagon  and  commence  her  duties  with  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
for  Fleet  Operations  and  Readiness. 

Under  CAPT  Lenihan,  who  has  served  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Waves  since  September  1966,  the 
Waves  enjoyed  an  era  of  growth  which  included  a 
20  per  cent  increase  in  Navy  womanpower  after 
the  President  directed  that  the  opportunity  to 
serve  in  the  military  be  made  available  to  more 
women. 

CAPT  Lenihan  prepared  the  Navy  testimony 
for  the  legislation  which  was  enacted  to  remove 
restrictions  on  promotion  opportunities  for  women 
in  the  Navy.  This  law  resulted  in  the  historic 
selection  of  the  first  seven  women  to  serve  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy  with  the  permanent  grade  of  captain. 

CAPT  Lenihan  established  the  first  officer  ex- 
change program  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  during  her  service  as  Director, 
women  officers  were  enrolled  for  the  first  time  as 
students  at  the  Naval  War  College. 


Captain  Rita  Lenihan,  USN 


JANUARY  1971 
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Compressed  Air  is  Only  Air — But  So 
Is  a Hurricane  and  Both  Can  be  Deadly 

Compressed  air  tools,  properly  maintained  and 
properly  used,  are  safe  and  reliable  pieces  of  equip- 
ment. But  misused,  they  can  be  dangerous,  disfiguring 
and  even  fatal. 

The  jokester  who  clowns  around  with  the  compressed 
air  tank  ought  to  have  his  head  examined  because 
compressed  air  is  no  joke.  The  same  goes  for  the  un- 
trained and  the  inexperienced. 

Nor  is  the  guy  who  uses  the  air  jet  as  a clothes 
brush  very  smart.  Some  strange  and  tragic  accidents 
have  occurred  because  of  the  misuse  of  compressed 
air.  Here  are  a few  examples  of  what  can  happen: 

• A blast  of  air  at  40  pounds  per  square  inch  can 
rupture  an  eardrum  at  a distance  of  four  inches,  and 
even  cause  a fatal  brain  hemorrhage. 

• As  little  as  12  pounds  of  compressed  air  per  square 
inch  can  “pop”  an  eyeball  from  its  socket. 


• Compressed  air  under  80  pounds  of  pressure  has 
struck  a small  wound  on  a person’s  hand  and  blown 
his  arm  to  twice  its  normal  size.  It  can  also  cause 
shooting  pains  from  the  fingers  to  the  shoulders  and 
cause  air  bubbles  to  enter  the  bloodstream. 

The  fact  that  compressed  air  is  only  air  shouldn’t 
mislead  the  unwary.  A hurricane  or  a tornado  is  only 
air,  but  both  do  considerable  damage. 

Those  who  use  compressed  air  in  their  work  should 
do  so  with  care  and  hang  onto  the  hose.  It  can  become 
as  dangerous  as  a bullwhip  when  air  stored  at  80 
pounds  per  square  inch  is  released  unchecked. 

Always  wear  prescribed  personal  protective  equip- 
ment. Continuously  check  the  condition  of  tools  and 
air  hose  to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  show  evidence 
of  damage  or  failure,  and  that  connections  and  cou- 
plings are  tight. 

This  is  a strong  word  of  advice,  as  passed  on  to  All 
Hands  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Naval  Material 
Command’s  Safety  Review. 


MAVYMEN  TRAIN  AT  FT.  LEE,  VA. 


A few  naval  touches  have  been  added  to  the  QM  School  classroom 
building  by  Navy  instructors. 


An  MM1  demonstrates  a modern  device  for  cleaning  the  inside  of 
petroleum  tanks. 


An  SK3  operates  a flash  point  tester  in  a 
laboratory  test. 


FNs  test  the  amount  of  solvent  in  aviation 
gas  with  the  MK  III  detector  kit. 


Checking  the  specific  gravity  of  fuels  is 
part  of  the  lab  portion  of  the  course. 
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Communications  Management  Is  Subject 
Of  New  NPGS  Master's  Degree  Program 

A new  master’s  degree  curriculum  in  Communica- 
tions Management  has  been  established  at  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School,  Monterey,  Calif.  Two  classes 
were  convened  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  this  year  with 
a combined  total  of  46  naval  officers  enrolled. 

The  Communications  Management  curriculum 
( usnavpgscol  #620  for  your  preference  card)  was 
specifically  designed  last  year  for  the  young  naval 
officer  with  communications  background  or  inclination 
and  a preference  for  management  rather  than  engi- 
neering graduate  education. 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  the  tech- 
nical and  organizational  fundamentals  to  coordinate 
all  phases  of  management  of  communications  systems 
on  the  national,  joint  and  naval  service  levels.  Ad- 
mission to  the  curriculum  requires  a baccalaureate 
degree  including  mathematics  through  college  algebra 


and  trigonometry.  You  should  be  ready  to  start  calcu- 
lus upon  enrollment.  You’re  not  alone  if  you  feel  you 
can’t  handle  calculus  right  away,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son that  enrollment  in  a refresher  course,  a month 
before  the  academic  year,  is  recommended  for  many 
naval  officers.  Also,  many  naval  officers  are  detailed 
first  to  a curriculum  in  which  they  can  be  brought  up 
to  academic  speed  and  then  transferred  to  a curricu- 
lum such  as  Communications  Management.  Flexibili- 
ty, if  it  is  for  your  benefit,  is  the  rule  not  the  excep- 
tion at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School. 

If  you  have  been  ineligible  in  the  past  for  a gradu- 
ate education  because  of  average  grades  in  your  bac- 
calaureate background,  check  the  prerequisites  for 
the  Communications  Management  curriculum.  You 
may  be  in  for  a pleasant  surprise.  The  Navy  wants 
the  naval  officer  with  latent  as  well  as  assured  aca- 
demic potential. 

This  curriculum  is  unique.  It  is  the  first  technical 


There  was  no  mixup  when  Navy- 
men  with  orders  to  Fleet  oiler  (AO) 
duty  in  the  Atlantic  began  checking 
into  the  Army  Quartermaster  School 
at  Ft.  Lee,  Va.  The  Navy  recently 
occupied  a building  there  which  has 
training  facilities  only  a Fleet  oiler 
sailor  can  appreciate. 

The  building  was  designed  solely 
for  Navy  petroleum  training.  Facil- 
ities include  classrooms  and  an 
equipment  exhibition  area. 

The  course  is  open  to  officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  serve  on  board  or 
have  orders  to  Atlantic  Fleet  AO 
duty.  Men  from  other  Fleet  units 
may  attend  the  course  on  a space- 
available  basis.  (A  counterpart 
course  for  the  Pacific  Fleet  is  at 
San  Pedro,  Calif.) 

This  important  training  helps  the 
AO  Navymen  provide  safe  and 
timely  delivery  of  quality  petroleum 
products  to  other  ships  of  the  Fleet. 
This  can  be  demanding,  because 
the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to 
insure  that  fuel  does  not  become 
contaminated  with  seawater.  Un- 
derway refueling  is  a tricky  busi- 
ness, particularly  in  rough  weather, 
and  a sure  knowledge  of  correct 
procedures  is  indispensable  to  get- 
ting the  job  done  right  the  first 
time.  Modern  equipment  such  as 
the  automatic  probe  fuel  line  con- 
nector helps,  but  the  key  to  suc- 


cess is  still  properly  trained  crews. 

Petroleum  is  essential  to  the 
Navy,  but  it  has  a major  drawback. 
It  is  extremely  dangerous.  Fire,  ex- 
plosion, suffocation,  and  exposure 
bums  are  hazards  on  the  minds  of 
men  who  work  with  petroleum 
products.  Students  of  the  Navy 
Petroleum  Course  are  given  thor- 
ough training  in  proper  safety 
equipment  and  procedures. 

The  danger  of  fire  and  explosion 
is  given  particular  emphasis.  Stu- 
dents learn  the  nature  and  classes 
of  fire  as  well  as  methods  of  ex- 
tinguishing it.  They  also  become 
familiar  with  the  combustible  gas 
indicator,  a safety  device  used  to 
measure  the  explosive  potential  of 
petroleum  products. 

Safety  clothes  and  equipment 
must  be  used  when  working  with 
petroleum  products  under  certain 
conditions.  These  include  such 
items  as  nonsparking  metal  tools 
and  special  respiratory  equipment 
such  as  the  MK  5 gas  mask  and 
self-contained  OBA. 

Tank  cleaners,  who  must  enter 
huge  storage  tanks  with  high  pres- 
sure hoses,  must  wear  white  or  in- 
ternational orange  clothes,  acid- 
resistant  boots,  and  use  an  air  line 
hose  and  protective  mask. 

Tank  cleaning  has  been  improved 
by  new  semiautomatic  cleaning  de- 


vices and  a jet,  which  sprays  a high- 
pressure  stream  of  water  at  175  to 
185  pounds  of  pressure.  The  device 
is  lowered  into  the  tank  where  it  re- 
volves on  two  planes. 

One  week  of  the  course  is  spent 
in  the  laboratory,  where  students 
acquire  a working  knowledge  of  the 
tests  and  procedures  used  to  per- 
form quality  surveillance  of  fuel 
handled  aboard  Fleet  oilers.  These 
include  the  API  Gravity,  Visual  Col- 
or, and  Viscosity  tests,  and  the  use 
of  free  water  and  contaminated  fuel 
detector  kits.  As  a final  examina- 
tion the  students  perform  all  these 
tests  and  explain  their  significance. 

Many  of  the  students  are  chal- 
lenged by  the  methods  used  to  take 
a quality  control  sample  from  stor- 
age tanks.  To  obtain  an  “all  level” 
sample,  a bottle  is  lowered  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  and  then  pulled 
slowly  to  the  top.  The  object  is  to 
get  an  equal  blend  from  all  levels 
of  the  tank,  but  a steady  hand  is 
required  to  do  this  correctly. 

Among  other  areas  studied  are 
computations  of  ship  stress,  stabil- 
ity, and  draft.  Studeuts  learn  how 
to  load  ships  without  creating  un- 
due stress  on  the  hull,  and  they 
learn  to  use  the  “draft  computer,” 
which  enables  them  to  determine 
how- deeply  a ship  lies  in  the  water 
no  matter  what  the  sea  conditions. 
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The  three  to  four  months  of 
flight  training  some  500  student 
pilots  every  year  receive  at  NAS 
Meridian,  Miss.,  are  an  important 
part  of  the  lengthy  indoctrination 
which  leads  to  gold  wings  and 
designation  as  a naval  aviator. 

Most  of  the  students  report  to 
Meridian  after  officer  candidate 
indoctrination  and  preliminary 


flight  training  at  Pensacola,  where 
they  learn  to  fly  the  propellor- 
driven  T-34.  While  in  Meridian, 
they’ll  make  their  first  jet  solos, 
receive  about  50  hours  of  flight 
experience  in  the  T-2  Buckeye  jet 
training  aircraft,  and  master  the 
techniques  of  jet  acrobatics,  night 
and  formation  flying. 

Seven  weeks  of  ground  school 


await  the  student  reporting  to 
Meridian.  He’ll  study  meteorology, 
aerodynamics,  navigation  and  lead- 
ership. His  days  will  be  spent  half 
in  the  classroom  and  half  in  his 
airplane  with  an  assigned  instruc- 
tor. Before  he  flies,  he’ll  master 
his  classroom  subjects  and  attend 
flight  support  lectures  where  he’ll 
learn  exactly  what  to  expect,  what 


A STEP  TOWARD  GOLD  WINGS 


management  curriculum  offered  at  the  Naval  Post- 
graduate School,  and  the  only  such  curriculum  of- 
fered at  any  school  in  the  United  States,  military  or  ci- 
vilian. Naturally,  it  is  a master’s  degree  program. 

Courses  include  44  hours  of  management  ( 100  per 
cent  graduate  level),  eight  hours  of  computer  science 
(50  per  cent  graduate  level),  24  hours  of  electrical 
engineering  ( 100  per  cent  undergraduate  level  and 
aimed  at  the  manager,  not  the  engineer),  20  hours  of 
mathematics  (25  per  cent  graduate  level),  and  four 
hours  of  operations  analysis  ( 100  per  cent  graduate 
level).  All  this  in  six  quarters! 

Don’t  hold  back.  Put  Communications  Management 
( usnavpgscol  #620)  on  your  preference  card.  The 
Navy  wants  you.  This  curriculum  may  be  exactly  what 
you  have  been  looking  for. 

Stewards  Encouraged  to  Switch  Rate, 

Ratings  in  Excess  of  Requirements 

The  Steward  rating  is  still  manned  in  excess  of  re- 
quirements and  requests  for  change  of  rate  or  rating 


are  being  encouraged. 

Requests  are  desired  from  personnel  meeting  the 
test  score  requirements  for  Class  “A”  school  training. 
(In  this  regard,  a maximum  waiver  of  10  points  of  a 
combination  score  will  be  considered.)  Stewardsmen 
(non-petty  officers)  not  meeting  the  test  score  re- 
quirements for  Class  “A”  school  training,  but  having 
a minimum  combined  GCT  plus  ARI  score  of  90, 
and  who  are  recommended  by  their  commanding  of- 
ficer, are  eligible  to  request  a change  of  apprentice- 
ship. 

Requests  are  also  being  considered  from  petty 
officers  and  non-petty  officers  who  do  not  meet  the 
criteria  for  a change  of  rate.  Those  not  meeting  the 
test  score  requirements  may  request  authorization 
from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  to  compete  in  a 
Navy  wide  examination  for  other  than  SD,  if  recom- 
mended by  their  commanding  officers  and  eligible 
for  the  other  rating.  Authorization  will  normally  be 
granted  for  a change  of  rate  to  one  appearing  on  the 
Open  Rates  List  and  not  requiring  formal  school 
training:  BM3,  BM2,  SM3,  BT3,  DC3,  DC2,  DC1, 
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to  look  for,  and  how  to  respond  to 
almost  any  situation. 

When  the  student  is  ready  for 
flight,  he’s  briefed  by  his  instruc- 
tor, who  makes  sure  all  procedures 
are  clear.  Then  the  pilot-to-be 
checks  out  his  aircraft  by  review- 
ing the  “yellow  sheet”  which  re- 
cords any  past  discrepancies. 

Next  step  is  to  preflight  the  air- 


craft itself,  checking  and  double- 
checking for  mechanical  discrep- 
ancies. Oil  and  fuel  systems,  escape 
system,  tires  and  all  other  equip- 
ment are  checked  and  checked 
again. 

A plane  captain  assists  them  in 
preflight,  strapping  in  and  starting 
the  aircraft.  The  tower  clears  them 
for  take  off.  It’s  now  that  the  days 


and  months  of  training  and  study 
begin  to  pay  off. 

After  completing  training  at 
Meridian,  student  aviators  return 
to  Pensacola  for  air-to-air  gunnery 
and  carrier  landing  exercises.  Then 
it’s  on  to  southern  Texas  for  the 
final  step— advanced  jet  training  in 
the  TA-4  Skyhawh  or  TF-9 
Cougar. 


* 


Far  left  to  right:  A DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A STUDENT — By  marking  a check  on  the  board 
he  student  indicates  that  he  is  ready  to  be  briefed  for  the  upcoming  hop.  (2)  An  aircraft 
s signed  out  on  the  "yellow  sheet"  which  lists  any  past  discrepancies  and  other  information 
lertaining  to  the  aircraft.  (3)  A student  and  his  instructor  discuss  flight  procedures.  (4)  A 
itudent  pilot  is  met  by  a plane  captain  on  the  ramp.  The  plane  captain  will  assist  in  pre- 
Flight,  strapping  in,  and  starting.  (5)  A good  preflight  is  essential.  (6)  The  student  pilot 
readies  himself  in  the  cockpit. 


EM3,  EN3,  EN2,  IC3,  IC2,  MM3,  MM2,  SF3,  SF2, 
BU3,  CE3,  CM3,  EA3,  EA2,  SW3,  UT3,  AMH3, 
ASM3,  and  ASE3.  Successful  TN  candidates  may  be 
authorized  advancement  to  P03  or,  if  passed  but 
not  advanced,  may  be  designated  strikers  in  the  new 
rating.  Successful  petty  officers  will  be  authorized 
a lateral  change  of  rate.  Requests  may  also  be  sub- 
mitted for  change  of  rate  to  one  not  appearing  on 
the  Open  Rates  List;  however,  favorable  considera- 
tion will  depend  upon  the  need  for  additional  men  in 
the  requested  rate.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of 
conversions  authorized  as  a result  of  the  February 
and  August  1970  examinations,  requests  for  change 
of  rating  to  CS,  SK,  DK,  or  SH  are  no  longer  being 
approved. 

The  provision  to  permit  personnel  who  do  not  meet 
the  existing  standards  for  change  of  rate  or  rating 
to  compete  in  a Navy  wide  examination  is  a temporary 
measure  to  alleviate  rating  imbalances. 

All  requests  for  change  of  rate  or  to  participate 
in  a Navy  wide  examination  for  change  of  rate  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 


Question  on  Your  Assignment  Status  in 
the  Atlantic?  Here's  a Number  to  Call 

Navymen  who  want  a conference  with  their  epdolant 
detailer  can  have  one  any  working  day  between  the 
hours  of  0800  and  1630  whether  or  not  they  are  in 
Norfolk. 

The  detailer  is  available  to  answer  inquiries  of  At- 
lantic Fleet  enlisted  men  and  officers,  and  can  be 
reached  personally  or  by  telephone. 

In  making  this  service  available,  epdolant’s  pri- 
mary objective  is  to  give  full  and  timely  consideration 
to  the  desires  and  special  needs  of  Navymen  and  the 
requirements  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

For  men  who  are  in  Norfolk  and  want  to  see  their 
detailer  personally,  epdolant  is  located  in  Building 
X-18  on  Dillingham  Boulevard,  U.  S.  Naval  Station. 

Navymen  who  want  to  use  the  telephone  can  dial 
area  code  703  or  Autovon  690,  then  dial  whichever  of 
the  following  desks  they  wish  to  reach:  epdolant 
Duty  Desk,  444-2659;  ComSubLant,  444-2817;  Com- 
CruDesLant  Pers  Rep,  444-7891;CoMinLant  Pers  Rep, 
444-4231;  or  ComNavAirLant  Pers  Rep,  444-4455. 
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Watch  Those  Curves  and  Soft 
Shoulders,  Especially  at  Night 

Night  driving  is  different.  That  seems  obvious,  but 
many  drivers  do  not  understand  how  different.  When 
darkness  falls,  they  are  driving  in  another  world,  yet 
they  still  use  their  daytime  habits  and  attitudes. 

qtatistics  show  that  fatal  accidents  increase  sharply 
^ at  night,  especially  during  the  twilight  hours  be- 
tween 5:00  and  8:00  p.m.  Although  fewer  people  drive 
at  night,  three  out  of  five  city  traffic  deaths  and 
more  than  one-half  of  the  rural  traffic  deaths  occur 
during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

What  is  so  dangerous  about  the  early  evening 
hours?  Experts  say  that  as  daylight  fades  into  twilight 
and  then  into  darkness,  drivers  fail  to  adjust  to 
the  changing  light  conditions.  They  blunder  into  a 
twilight  trap  in  which  daylight  has  faded  and  artificial 
light  does  not  do  much  good.  Heavy  traffic  during 
the  rush  hours  also  contributes  to  the  twilight  threat. 

The  statistics  are  particularly  sobering  for  motorists 
to  keep  in  mind  during  the  shorter  daylight  hours  and 
bad  weather  conditions  of  winter.  The  following  rec- 
ommendations for  drivers,  urban  and  rural,  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Naval  Safety  Center: 


• Pull  into  the  stream  of  traffic  more  cautiously  than 
in  daylight. 

•Observe  lane  markings,  keeping  to  the  right  except 
when  passing. 

• Pass  with  extra  care,  using  added  caution  at 
bridges,  narrow  lanes,  and  places  where  the  road  may 
narrow. 

• Give  the  driver  ahead  of  you  plenty  of  room,  and 
be  particularly  alert  in  watching  for  his  signals. 

• Always  give  pedestrians  or  animals  the  right-of- 
way. 

• If  you  feel  drowsy,  get  off  the  roadway  as  soon  as 
possible. 

• Don’t  overdrive  your  headlights,  particularly  when 
driving  at  high  speeds. 

• Make  special  adjustments  for  bad  weather. 

• Don’t  use  parking  lights  when  in  motion. 

• Keep  your  windshield  and  windows  clean,  inside 
and  out. 

• If  an  approaching  driver  fails  to  dim  his  lights 
after  you  signal  him,  don’t  keep  your  bright  lights 
on  too. 

Remember,  90  per  cent  of  your  decisions  as  a 
driver  and  the  actions  you  take  are  based  on  what  you 
see.  Of  the  factors  involved  in  safe  nighttime  driving, 
the  driver’s  vision  is  most  important. 


Above  left:  From  the  radar  room  ("blue 
room")  air  controlmen  monitor  and  direct 
air  traffic.  (Photo  taken  before  the  new 
facility  was  in  operation.)  Above:  Men  in 
the  control  tower  direct  all  traffic  within 
Oceana's  control  area  and  give  instructions 
to  pilots  to  prevent  collisions  between  air- 
craft landing  and  taking  off.  Left:  Trained 
controlmen  are  able  to  identify  which  blips 
on  the  screen  are  aircraft.  Facing  page: 
An  AC3  radios  to  a pilot  that  he  is 
clear  to  land. 
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Periodic  vision  checks  are  a must  as  a driver  grows 
older.  At  night,  vision  defects  are  exaggerated,  and 
on  today’s  high-speed  highways,  especially,  small  er- 
rors can  make  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

VA  Expansion  of  Home  Loan  Guarantee 
Policy  Includes  Even  Mobile  Homes 

Navymen  who  are  veterans  and  who  haven’t  yet 
used  their  GI  home  loan  entitlement  may  want  to 
purchase  a mobile  home.  For  those  who  qualify,  the 
Veterans  Administration  is  now  authorized  to  guaran- 
tee such  loans  and,  where  money  is  not  otherwise 
available,  the  VA  will  even  consider  making  the  loan 
itself. 

Starting  22  December,  the  VA  guarantees  up  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  loan  for  a mobile  home  although  no 
loan  may  exceed  $10,000,  or  $17,500  when  the  pur- 
chase includes  a suitable  lot. 

Once  the  loan  has  been  made,  however,  the  veter- 
an may  not  use  his  $12,500  home  loan  guaranty  eli- 
gibility to  purchase  a conventional  home  until  the  loan 
on  the  mobile  home  has  been  completely  repaid. 

The  same  law  which  provides  financing  for  mobile 
homes  also  restores  expired  G.I.  loan  benefits  to  some 
8.9  million  World  War  II  and  Korean  Conflict  veter- 
ans. In  addition,  it  preserves  these  benefits  (until  they 


Mayport  Commissary  Has  Twice 
the  Space — Just  Like  Downtown 

A new  commissary  has  opened  at  Naval  Sta- 
tion Mayport,  Fla. 

The  store  has  nearly  twice  the  area  of  the 
old  commissary,  and  is  equipped  with  eight 
checkout  counters  which  can  be  expanded  to 
11  if  necessary. 

Other  features  include  ceramic,  quarry,  and 
resilient  tile,  fluorescent  lighting,  and  parking 
space  for  165  cars.  The  new  store  is  in  a more 
accessible  location  than  the  old  one,  away  from 
the  station’s  busy  operating  areas. 

According  to  Mayport  wives,  the  new  com- 
missary is  bigger,  better  and  more  conducive 
to  pleasant  shopping— “just  like  downtown.” 


are  actually  used)  for  all  veterans  who  served  after 
31  Jan  1955. 

Another  provision  in  the  law  eliminates  the  .5 
per  cent  funding  fee  the  Veterans  Administration  for- 
merly required  post-Korea  veterans  to  pay  on  guaran- 
teed and  direct  home  loans.  This  provision,  however, 
does  not  affect  loans  made  before  23  Oct  1970  when 
the  bill  was  signed  imo  law. 


AIR  CONTROLMEN 
Keep  The 

TRAFFIC  MOVING 


“Tigerpaw  672,  this  is  Eastcoast 
Tower,  you’re  cleared  to  land  on 
runway  5 Right,  no  other  traffic.” 
Day  and  night,  rain  or  shine, 
i air  controlmen  are  responsible  for 
the  safe,  orderly  and  expeditious 
flow  of  naval  air  traffic. 

At  NAS  Oceana,  for  instanoe, 
five  watch  officers  and  more  than 
60  air  controlmen  man  the  tower, 
radar  room  and  flight  clearance 
desk.  In  the  control  tower  one  man 
radios  instructions  to  all  aircraft 
operating  under  Visual  Flight 
Rules  (VFR).  Another  controller— 


the  flight  data  man— coordinates 
all  flight  plans.  A third  is  respon- 
sible for  the  movement  of  aircraft 
and  other  vehicles  on  the  ground. 

When  the  weather  drops  below 
VFR  minimums  and  a pilot  can’t 
use  the  horizon  and  other  visible 
landmarks  in  his  approach,  he 
switches  to  an  instrument  landing. 
ACs  in  the  air  station’s  radar  room 
take  over  to  monitor  the  plane  dur- 
ing its  final  approach. 

The  radar  indicates  the  altitude 
and  distance  of  the  aircraft,  as  well 
as  its  position  to  the  right  or  left 


of  the  runway.  The  controlman 
simply  “talks”  the  pilot  down  an 
electronically  indicated  glide  path 
on  the  scope,  which  brings  the  air- 
plane in  for  a safe  landing. 

Because  of  the  volume  of  air 
traffic— about  25  to  30,000  take- 
offs and  landings  per  month  at 
NAS  Oceana— every  member  of  an 
air  control  team  must  be  well 
trained  and  highly  efficient.  An 
error  on  the  job  could  result  in  the 
death  of  pilots  and  crewmembers, 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  aircraft. 
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RVN  Decorations,  Orders  and  Emblems 
Authorized  for  Wear  by  Navymen 


■k| avymen  are  authorized  to  accept  and  wear  dec- 
orations,  orders  and  emblems  which  are  conferred 
by  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  upon 
its  own  military  forces  (or  by  any  other  friendly  for- 
eign nation  whose  personnel  are  serving  in  Vietnam ) . 

Specifically,  Navymen  may  accept  and  wear  the 
following  Vietnamese  military  decorations  (listed  in 
order  of  precedence ) : 

National  Order  of  Vietnam  Navy  Meritorious  Service  Medal 


Military  Merit  Medal 
Army  Distinguished  Service 
Order 

Air  Force  Distinguished  Service 
Order 


Special  Service  Medal 
Gallantry  Cross 
Air  Gallantry  Cross 
Navy  Gallantry  Cross 
Hazardous  Service  Medal 


Navy  Distinguished  Service 
Order 


Life  Saving  Medal 
Armed  Forces  Honor  Medal 


Army  Meritorious  Service 
Medal 


Staff  Service  Medal 
Technical  Service  Medal 


Air  Force  Meritorious  Service 
Medal 


Training  Service  Medal 
Civil  Actions  Medal 


the  following  Vietnamese  civilian  decorations  may 
■ be  accepted  and  retained: 


Kim  Khanh  Medal 
Chuong  My  Medal 
Justice  Medal 
Rural  Revolutionary 
Development  Medal 
Economy  Medal 
Dedicated  Service  Medal 
Labor  Medal 

Agricultural  Service  Medal 
Medical  Service  Medal 
Administrative  Service  Medal 


Veterans  Medal 
Police  Self  Defense  Forces 
Medal 

Social  Service  Medal 
Psywar  Service  Medal 
Youth  and  Sports  Medal 
Finance  Medal 

Public  Works,  Communication 
and  Transportation  Service 
Medal 

Ethnic  Development  Medal 


these  civilian  decorations  will  not  be  worn,  how- 
" ever,  except  as  specifically  authorized  in  Navy  lini- 


A MATTER  OF  INTEREST 

Navymen  who  purchase  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  will 
find  the  interest  which  now  accrues  is  more  inter- 
esting. The  yield  on  Series  E and  Series  H Bonds 
has  been  increased  to  five  and  one-half  percent 
retroactive  to  1 Jun  1970. 

Series  E Bonds,  which  are  accrual-type  securities, 
are  sold  at  75  per  cent  of  their  face  value  and  inter- 
est is  paid  by  gradual  increase  in  the  bonds’  re- 
demption value. 

Unlike  older  Series  E Bonds  which  matured  in 
from  seven  to  10  years,  these  bonds  mature  in  five 
years  and  10  months. 

Series  H Bonds  are  current-income  securities 
which  mature  in  10  years.  They  are  sold  at  face 
value  and  interest  is  paid  by  semiannual  checks  is- 
sued by  the  Treasury. 

Outstanding  Series  E and  H Bonds  have  also 
had  their  yields  increased  by  one-half  per  cent  for 
semiannual  interest  periods  beginning  on  or  after 
1 Jun  1970.  The  increased  interest  is  payable  as  a 
bonus  at  maturity. 


form  regulations.  Any  Vietnamese  decoration  not 
listed  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
via  the  chain  of  command  for  approval  of  acceptance. 

Acceptance  of  foreign  awards  is  regulated  by  a 
few  basic  considerations,  among  them: 

• Only  one  foreign  decoration  will  be  accepted  for 
the  same  act  or  achievement  (except  that  an  award 
for  a specific  act  will  not  preclude  a later  award  for 
the  period  of  service  during  which  the  act  was  per- 
formed ) . 

• Awards  will  be  screened  by  local  commands  to  in- 
sure that  the  act  for  which  the  award  is  offered  merits 
such  recognition. 

• No  foreign  decoration  may  be  accepted  for  duty 
in  connection  with  the  Military  Assistance  Program. 

For  more  information  on  foreign  decorations,  see 
SecNav  Instruction  1650.23  series. 


List  of  New  Motion  Pictures  Currently 
Available  to  Ships  and  Overseas  Bases 

Here’s  a list  of  recently  released  16mm  feature 
motion  pictures  available  to  ships  and  overseas  bases 
from  the  Navy  Motion  Picture  Service. 

Movies  in  color  are  designated  by  (C)  and  those 
in  wide-screen  processes  by  (WS). 

Chisum  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  John  Wayne,  Forrest 
Tucker. 

The  Mercenary  (WS)  (C):  Western;  Franco  Nero, 
Tony  Musante. 

Let  it  Be  (C):  Musical;  The  Beatles. 

One  More  Time  (C):  Comedy;  Sammy  Davis,  Jr., 
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Peter  Lawford. 

The  Sicilian  Clan  (WS)  (C):  Melodrama;  Alain 
Delon,  Irina  Demick. 

The  Last  Grenade  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  Stanley 
Baker,  Alex  Cord. 

The  Out-Of-T owners  (C):  Comedy;  Jack  Lemmon, 
Sandy  Dennis. 

Pussycat,  Pussycat,  I Love  You  (C):  Comedy;  Ian 
McShane,  Anna  Calder-Marshall. 

The  Cheyenne  Social  Club  (WS)  (C):  Comedy; 
James  Stewart,  Henry  Fonda. 

The  Games  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  Michael  Crawford, 
Charles  Aznavour. 

They  Shoot  Horses,  Don’t  They?  (WS)  (C): 
Drama;  Jane  Fonda,  Susannah  York. 

The  Secret  of  the  Sacred  Forest  (C):  Drama;  Gary 
Merrill,  Jon  Provost. 

The  Looking  Glass  War  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  Chris- 
topher Jones,  Ralph  Richardson. 

The  Hawaiians  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  Charlton 

Heston,  Geraldine  Chaplin. 

My  Lover,  My  Son  (C):  Drama;  Romy  Schneider, 
Donald  Houston. 

Destiny  of  a Spy  (C);  Drama;  Lome  Greene, 
Victor  Beaumont. 

A Walk  in  the  Spring  Rain  (WS)  (C);  Drama; 
Anthony  Quinn,  Ingrid  Bergman. 

Darling  Lili  (WS)  (C):  Musical  Comedy;  Julie 


Andrews,  Rock  Hudson. 

The  Cockeyed  Cowboys  of  Calico  County  (C): 
Western;  Dan  Blocker,  Nanette  Fabray. 

Rider  on  the  Rain  (C):  Drama;  Charles  Bronson, 
Marlene  Jobert. 

Beneath  the  Planet  of  the  Apes  (C)  (WS): 
Science  Fiction;  Charlton  Heston,  James  Fran- 
ciscus. 

John  and  Mary  (C)  (WS):  Drama;  Dustin 
Hoffman,  Mia  Farrow. 

Tell  Me  That  You  Love  Me,  Junie  Moon  (C): 
Drama;  Liza  Minnelli,  Robert  Moore. 

Start  the  Revolution  Without  Me  (C):  His- 
torical Satire;  Gene  Wilder,  Donald  Sutherland. 

Zig  Zag  (C)  (WS):  Suspense  Drama;  George 
Kennedy,  Anne  Jackson. 

Patton  (C)  (WS):  War  Drama;  George  C.  Scott, 
Karl  Malden. 

Loving  (C):  Drama;  George  Segal,  Eva  Marie 
Saint. 

Naked  Under  Leather  (C):  Drama;  Alain  Delon, 
Marianne  Faithful. 

The  Virgin  Soldiers  (C):  War  Comedy;  Lynn 
Redgrave,  Hywel  Bennett. 

In  Search  of  Gregory  (C):  Drama;  Julie  Chris- 
tie, Michael  Sarrazin. 

Hell  Boats  (C):  Drama;  James  Franciscus,  Eliz- 
abeth Shepard. 


A HISTORIC  OCCASION — Meet  the  Navy's  first  four-star  admiral  from  the  "Restricted  Line"  category:  Jackson  D. 
Arnold,  USN.  Here  he  is  seen  receiving  congratulations  from  (left  to  right):  Admiral  Bernard  Clarey,  Vice  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations;  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  CNO;  Admiral  Jackson  D.  Arnold,  Chief  of  Naval  Material;  SecNav  John  H. 
Chofee;  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  W.  Warner;  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Installations  and 
Logistics  Frank  P.  Sanders.  Admiral  Arnold  is  the  first  Aeronautical  Engineering  Duty  Officer  ever  to  attain  the 
rank  of  Admiral.  The  AEDO  category  is  a part  of  the  group  classified  as  the  Restricted  Line.  In  command  of  the 
Naval  Material  Command,  Admiral  Arnold  has  responsibility  for  65  per  cent  of  the  Navy's  civilian  manpower,  for 
55  per  cent  of  all  Navy  shore  facilities,  and  for  over  half  of  the  Navy's  annual  budget  of  about  $22  billion. 
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^ere’s  a revised  list  of  overseas  duty  stations  and 
**  standard  overseas  tour  lengths  as  described  in 
the  latest  change  (Change  4)  to  BuPers  Inst 
1300.26D. 

Generally,  the  time  creditable  on  your  overseas  tour 
begins  on  the  day  you  actually  depart  from  the 
United  States. 

Technically  speaking,  overseas  duty  consists  of 
military  duty  performed  while  assigned  to  a military 
installation  or  activity  permanently  located  at  a land 
station  outside  the  United  States  or  in  Alaska  or 
Hawaii. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  a standard  tour  begins 
with  the  departure  from  a United  States  port  (except 
in  Alaska  or  Hawaii)  and  ends  with  the  day  of  re- 
turn on  permanent  change  of  station. 

The  length  of  overseas  tours  is  subject  to  change. 

Locations  indicated  by  “N/A”  are  areas  where  de- 
pendents are  not  permitted. 

Listing  of  an  area  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
a naval  activity  is  located  in  that  area,  as  this  is  a 
composite  listing  of  interest  to  all  the  military  services. 

These  tour  lengths  do  not  apply  to  attache  person- 
nel. 


24  18 

24  12 


Guantanamo 

Cyprus 


24  12 

24  12 


ents 

ents 

Grond  Bahama  Island, 

Dahomey 

24 

12 

Country  or  Area  (In  months) 

(In  months) 

San  Salvador  and 

Denmark 

36 

24 

Alaska 

Turks  and  Caicos 

NA 

12 

Dominican  Republic 

36 

13 

Anchorage  area, 

Bahrein  Island 

18 

12 

including  Elmendorf 

Belgium 

36 

24 

Ecuador 

36 

18 

AFB  and  Fort 

Bermuda 

36 

24 

Egypt 

36 

24 

Richardson 

36 

24 

Bolivia 

24 

18 

El  Salvador 

36 

24 

Fairbanks  area 

Brazil  (except  as 

Eniwetok 

NA 

12 

including  Eielson  AFB, 

indicated) 

36 

24 

Ethiopia- Eritrea 

Fort  Wainwright 

Recife,  Salvador  and 

(except  as  indicated] 

24 

18 

and  Ladd  AFB 

30 

18 

Santa  Cruz 

24 

18 

Asmara 

30 

18 

Big  Delta  area 

Fortaleza 

NA 

18 

Harrar,  Missaua  and 

including  Fort 

Burma  (except  Rangoon)  24 

12 

isolated  areas 

NA 

12 

Greely,  Juneau  and 

Rangoon 

24 

14 

Kenai-Whittier 

Fiji  Islands 

NA 

12 

area  including 

Cambodia 

24 

12 

France 

36 

24 

Wildwood  Station 

24 

18 

Canada 

Bethel,  Kodiak  Island 

Metropolitan  areas 

36 

24 

Germany  (except  as 

and  Nome 

24 

12 

Labrador  (except 

indicated) 

36 

24 

Aleutian  Peninsula, 

Goose  AB) 

24 

12 

Todendorf 

24 

16 

Islands  west  of  162nd 

Goose  AB 

24 

15 

Greece 

meridian  including 

Senneterre,  Quebec, 

Athens,  Ekali, 

Adak,  Attu,  Dutch 

St.  Margarets, 

Elevsis,  Erithraia, 

Harbor  and  Point 

New  Brunswick 

24 

12 

Katsimidhi, 

Barrow  area 

18 

12 

Newfoundland 

Keretea,  Kifisia, 

Clear,  Fire  Island  and 

St.  Johns 

36 

24 

Koropi,  Marathon, 

Murphy  Dome 

NA 

12 

Argentia 

24 

18 

Parnis,  Pateras, 

American  Samoa 

NA 

12 

Stephenville 

NA 

12 

Pendelikon  and 

Antarctic  region 

NA 

Indef 

Other  areas 

24 

12 

Piraeus 

30 

18 

Argentina 

36 

24 

ChiChi  Jima 

18 

12 

Crete  (except 

Aruba 

24 

18 

Chile 

36 

24 

Soudha  Bay) 

24 

18 

Ascension  Island 

NA 

12 

Christmas  Island 

NA 

12 

Soudha  Bay 

NA 

12 

Australia  (except  as 

Colombia 

36 

24 

Other  locations 

NA 

12 

indicated) 

36 

24 

Congo  (Kinshasa — 

Greenland 

24 

12 

Alice  Springs  and 

formerly  Leopoldville) 

24 

12 

Guam 

24 

18 

North  West  Cape 

24 

18 

Corsica 

NA 

18 

Guatemala 

36 

24 

Austria 

36 

24 

Costa  Rica 

36 

24 

Guinea 

24 

12 

Azores 

24 

15 

Cuba 

Haiti 

36 

24 
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Hawaii 

36 

24 

Honduras 

24 

18 

Hong  Kong 

36 

24 

Iceland 

24 

12 

India 

24 

12 

Indonesia 

24 

14 

Iran  (except  Teheran) 

24 

12 

Teheran 

24 

18 

Iraq 

Italy  (except  as 

24 

18 

indicated) 

36 

24 

San  Vito  and  Brindisi 
Ghedi,  Gioia 

Del  Colle,  Marina 
Franca,  Piacenze, 
Rimini,  Sigonella 

30 

18 

and  Mt.  Corna 
Mt.  Venda, 

24 

18 

Mt.  Virgine 
Piano  di  Corsi, 

24 

15 

Mt.  Finale,  Ligure  NA  18 

Monte  Limbara,  Mt. 


Calverina,  Mt.  Grappa, 
Mt.  Pizzoz,  Mt.  Horara, 
Naz  Sciavese,  Reggio 


and  Zello 

NA 

15 

Cima  Gallina, 
Gambarie,  Mt. 
Cimona  and  Mt. 

Paganella 

NA 

12 

Ivory  Boast 

24 

12 

Reggio  and  Zello 

NA 

15 

Cima  Gallina, 
Gambarie,  Mt. 
Cimona  and  Mt. 

Paganella 

NA 

12 

Ivory  Coast 

24 

12 

two  Jima 

NA 

12 

Japan  (except  as 

indicated) 

36 

24 

Seburiyama 

36 

24 

Misawa  A.B. 

30 

18 

Iwakuni 

24 

18 

Osaka 

NA 

15 

Wakkanai 

24* 

15 

Akashi  and  Kobe 

24 

15 

Akizuki  Kure 

24 

13 

Kashiwa 

NA 

15 

Fuji  Manuever  area 
ond  Kokura  (in- 
cluding Yamada)  NA  13 

Isolated  areas 

including  Abashiri, 

Asoiwayama, 

Mineikayoma,  Mito, 

Namaike,  Nemuro, 

Ominato,  Tokayama 


and  Wajima 

NA 

12 

Johnston  Island 

NA 

12 

Jordan 

24 

12 

Korea 

24 

13 

Kwaialein 

24 

12 

Laos 

24 

12 

Liberia 

24 

12 

Libya  (except  as 
indicated) 

24 

12 

Tripoli  including 


Wheelus  AB 

24 

15 

Benghazi,  El  Uotia 

and  Misurata 

NA 

12 

Mahe  Island,  Seychelles 

24 

13 

Malaysia 

NA 

12 

Mali 

24 

12 

Malta 

24 

12 

Mexico 

36 

24 

Midway  Island 

18 

12 

Morocco 

Kenitra  (including 
Rabat,  Bouknadel 

and  Sidi  Yahia) 

24 

15 

Country  or  Area  (In  months) 

(In  months) 

Nepal 

24 

12 

Netherlands 

36 

24 

New  Zealand 

36 

24 

Nicaragua 

36 

18 

Niger 

24 

12 

Nigeria 

24 

12 

Norway 

36 

24 

Pakistan  (except  as 

indicated) 

24 

18 

Peshawar 

24* 

15 

Lahore 

NA 

15 

Palestine  (UN  Truce 
Supervisory 

Organization) 

24 

12 

Panama  (including 

Canal  Zone) 

36 

18 

Paraguay 

24 

18 

Peru 

36 

24 

Philippine  Islands 

(except  as  indicated)  24 

15 

Mactan  Island  and 
Wallace  Air 

Station 

NA 

13 

Balanga  area  (Bataan); 

Laoag;  Lubang; 
Mindanao;  and 

Paracale  (Luzon) 

NA 

12 

Portugal 

36 

24 

Puerto  Rico 

36 

24 

Ryukyus  Islands  (except 

as  indicated) 

30 

18 

Isolated  areas 

NA 

12 

Saipan 

24 

18 

Saudi  Arabia 

18 

12 

Senegal 

24 

12 

Singapore 

36 

24 

Spain  (except  as 

indicated) 

36 

24 

Alcoy,  Constantino, 


Elizondo, 

Rosas,  Villatobas 


and  Zaragosa 

30 

18 

Cortegeno,  El  Ferrol, 

Guardamar  del 

Segura  and  Soncesa  24 

18 

Santiago 

NA 

18 

Balearic  Islands, 

Gorremandi 

and  Inoges 

NA 

15 

Adomuz,  Cuidod  Real  NA 

13 

Suriman 

24 

18 

Taiwan  (except  os 

indicated) 

24 

IS 

Isolated  areas 

NA 

12 

Thailand  (except 

Bangkok/Don  Muang)  NA 

12 

Bangkok/Don  Muang 

24 

18 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

24 

18 

Tunisia 

24 

12 

Turkey 

Adana,  Ankara, 

Cigli/lzmir, 

Golcuk,  Istanbul 

Karamousal 

and  Site 

24 

18 

Samsun 

24 

15 

Trabson 

NA 

IS 

Other  areas 

NA 

12 

United  Kingdom  (except 

as  indicated) 

36 

24 

St.  Mawgans  (England); 

Londonderry 

(Ireland); 

Holy  Loch, 

Machrihanish, 

Mormond  Hill  and 

Thurso  (Scotland) 

24 

18 

Upper  Volta 

24 

12 

Uruguay 

36 

24 

Venezuela 

36 

24 

Vietnam 

NA 

12 

Virgin  Islands 

36 

24 

Wake  Island 

18 

12 

West  Indies 

Anguilla,  Antigua  and 

Barbados 

24 

18 

St.  Lucia 

NA 

12 

Yugoslavia 

24 

18 

* Dependents  permitted  only  when  Govern- 
ment quarters  are  available. 


Destroyers  ride  at  anchor  in  Malta's  Grand  Harbor  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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As  old  years  leave  each  New  Year’s  Eve 
On  warships  everywhere, 

The  OOD  and  his  coterie 
Are  tearing  out  their  hair. 

Brave  Navymen,  who  could  face  wild 
wind 

Or  battle  and  not  turn  a hair, 
Because  of  tradition,  are  in  a condition 
Of  something  approaching  despair. 

The  thing  that  they  fear  at  the  turn 
of  the  year 

Isn’t  grounding,  or  combat — but 
worse , 

The  log  entry  for  the  watch  midnight 
to  four 

Must  somehow  be  written  in  verse ! 

The  rules  don’t  call  for  rhyme  at  all; 
But  Navy  Regs  (1037) 

Say  in  every  log,  from  midwatch  to 
dog, 

Certain  facts  must  be  given: 

Ship’s  position,  material  condition. 
The  state  of  weather  and  sea. 

Courses  and  speeds,  ship’s  repair 
needs 

Names  of  SOPA  and  OTC, 

Number  of  ships  in  neighboring  slips, 
How  the  vessel  is  moored — 

And  a hundred  and  ten  other  facts 
must  be  in 

(Such  as  whether  the  captain’s 
aboard) . 

It’s  never  a light  duty  to  write 
A good  log  in  the  best  of  conditions; 
So  when  men  with  the  duty  can  make 
poems  of  beauty 

To  keep  up  the  Navy’s  traditions 

We  think  that  it’s  cause  for  a round 
of  applause 

And  a toast  to  years  departed; 

So  here  are  four  of  the  best  logs  of 
yore 

(All  written  as  ’70  started). 

If  your  ’71  vessel’s  log  was  begun 
With  a poem,  send  it  in  to  All  Hands. 
We  promise  to  print  the  best  that  are 
sent 

In  these  pages  when  this  annum  ends. 

And  now  it’s  time  to  stop  this  rhyme; 
But  while  we’ve  got  your  ear 
We’ll  wish  all  you  in  Navy  blue 
The  happiest  New  Year! 

— All  Hands  staff 


USS  GARCIA  (DE  1040) 

Here  'tis  now  a midnight  dreary, 

As  I wonder,  weak  and  weary 
Over  sea  tales  steeped  in  lore, 

Suddenly  there  comes  a tapping, 

Louder  now,  that  heavy  rapping. 

Rapping  on  my  watch  shack  door. 

The  Messenger  who  checked  our  moor, 

Tis  he  who  raps  upon  my  door; 

What  does  he  speak  of  here  and  now? 

Our  storm  lines  aft  and  from  our  how, 

With  six  lines  doubled;  a standard  moor. 

Port  side  to  East  side  pier  four. 

Boston  Naval  Shipyard’s  dreary; 

Nearby  Bean  Town  sure  sounds  cheery. 

But  cordial  was  our  welcome  here 
And  services  come  from  their  pier. 

Steam,  water,  and  electrons  ride 

Through  snake-like  lines  that  climb  our  side. 

Conditions.  We’ve  got  them  galore. 

Our  readiness  is  set  at  IV. 

With  Yoke  set  tight  throughout  the  ship 
So  we  won’t  sink  inside  this  slip. 

Nearby  are  other  ships  so  tall. 

U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet  ships  all. 

But  how  to  tell  you  of  my  plight? 

I’ve  got  to  rhyme  SOPA  tonight! 

’Tis  captain  of  the  LEXINGTON . 

(7  feel  my  task  is  almost  done.) 

CVT-16  she  be. 

A New  Year’s  wish  to  you,  from  me. 

LT  R.  T.  SLOANE 


USS  DURHAM  (LKA-114) 
0000-0400  Quiet,  as  before 
And 

Still  moored,  here, 

Number  six  ( 6)  pier. 


Standard  arms  stretched 
Doubled  Doubled 

Fore, 

fore  and  Aft, 

aft. 

Holding  tight 
Against 

The  wind/against 
An  instinct  to  move. 


Hold  tight  while 
Umbilical  lifelines 
Sustain  heat,  light 
Fluids,  — life. 

Other 

Gray  bodies 
Huddle/are  bound 
Together. 

In, 

for  rest  . . . pretty  Hepburn 
In, 

for  renewal  . . . worthy  Tico 
In, 

to  die  ..  . rusting  Kearsarge. 

And  silently  she  sits, 
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Like  a rock, 

Unmoving /unmoved 
By  wind-driven  waves,  which 
Tease  and  taunt 
And  slap 

Her  indifferent  sides, 

Yet  moving  heavily, 

She  moves 

To  the  larger  swells. 

The  more  serious  patterns 
Which  make  her  breathe 
And  tighten,  and  slack 
And  tighten,  and  slack 
Her  arms  stretched,  doubled, 

And  fore,  and  aft. 

White  cell  fittings, 

Which  can  seal 
Wounds 
And  extinguish 
Blaze, 

Are 

Closed 

And  humans. 

Which  can 
Open 
Her  eyes, 

Turn 

Her  screws. 

Choose 
Her  course, 

Await 
Her  call 

And  ready, 

She 

Waits  for 

SOPA, 

Eerie  MINEPAC 
To  light 
Two  (2) 

Lanterns. 

LTJG  R.  A.  FISHER,  USNR 


USS  PARLE  (DE  708) 

The  snow  falls  lightly  this  first  night, 

As  surprised  snowflakes  on  our  grey  decks  alight, 
Chicago  sent, 

Mischief  bent, 

They  never  expected  a Navy  ship  to  sight. 

Securely  moored  to  the  basin  wall 
With  standard  mooring  lines,  doubled  all. 

No  gale  to  fight; 

On  this  calm  night. 

There  is  time  to  pause  for  one  and  all. 

In  the  “ Windy  City”  where  the  PARLE  abides 
We  plan  for  the  winds  and  forget  the  tides. 
Spring  lay  wire 
Will  not  tire, 

So  fore  and  aft  the  great  rope  rides. 


The  lights  of  the  Loop  light  the  sky  in  the  West 
And  all  but  the  watch  catch  up  on  their  rest. 

Condition  V 

In  the  readiness  jive. 

We’re  ready  for  any  emergency  test. 

Material  condition  YOKE  is  set 
To  prevent  us  all  from  getting  wet, 

Should  perhaps 
Grave  mishaps 

Allow  the  lake  through  our  hull  to  get. 

Miscellaneous  services  we  get  from  ashore 
Electricity  for  lighting  and  water  galore, 

For  washing 
And  drinking 

And  our  deck  scrubbing  chore. 

The  RUNNER  and  SILVERSIDES,  great  subs  of  the 
past 

Share  with  us  this  port,  probably  their  last. 

Merchant  craft  few 
Are  docked  here  too, 

.As  SOPA,  our  captain,  gets  home  at  last. 

Tonight  passed  a day,  a decade,  a year 

And  we  welcomed  a future  of  promise  and  cheer, 

And  hoped  we'd  see 
A world  that’s  free, 

A world  without  malice,  want  or  fear. 

LT  C.  W.  JAGET,  USN 


FLEET  TACTICAL  SUPPORT  SQUADRON  24 
Rota , Spain 

Here  a little  east  of  Cadi, 

On  the  central  coast  of  Spain, 

We  await  the  toll  of  Midnight 

In  the  gently  falling  rain. 

I’ll  tell  you  'bout  our  TWENTY-FOUR, 

This  night  of  New  Year's  Eve, 

Three  birds  of  six  are  status  up. 

Boss  maint’nance  earned  his  leave. 
Our  Squadron’s  name  is  TACTICAL, 

Her  surname  is  SUPPORT. 

Six  men  are  on  the  Midwatch; 

The  best  to  ‘‘Hold  the  Fort." 

Our  home  is  here  in  Rota; 

There’s  two  of  us  unique, 

One  captain  and  one  ensign, 

And  in  between  it’s  bleak. 

A half  O.  M.’s  at  personnel’s 

And  safety  has  the  rest. 

The  enlisted  men  hold  Rota; 

“ Prepared ” for  any  test. 

One  Cee  - Two  - Ay  is  flying  now. 

Don’t  sneeze  when  down  below. 

Oops!  Latest  word  is  down  again. 

Perhaps  in  seven  - O? 

You  see  we’re  ready,  standing  by. 

For  any  task  this  night. 

Just  these  three  spots  for  full  recall 

Of  men  for  any  flight. 

So  welcome  in  young  Seven  - O 

O’er  land  and  sea  and  brine. 

A year  begins,  and  know  ye  well, 

We’re  ready  on  the  line. 

ENS  J.  M.  WARD,  USNR 
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This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  com- 
munications from  within  the  naval  service 
on  matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it 
is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Pers- 
P31,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 


Rec  Funds  for  Scuba  Divers 

Sir;  According  to  the  Special  Serv- 
ices Manual,  recreation  funds  are  spe- 
cifically prohibited  to  support  sky-div- 
ing, aero  clubs  and  scuba  diving. 

This  seems  to  conflict  with  an 
article  I read  in  All  Hands  which 
stated  it  was  permissible  for  Navymen 
to  use  recreational  facilities  for  scuba 
diving. 

Can  nonappropriated  funds  now  be 
used  to  finance  wetsuits,  tanks  or 
breathing  apparatus?— J.  D.  T.,  CDR, 

USN. 

• The  use  of  nonappropriated  funds 
is  authorized  for  diving  gear  used  for 
recreational  purposes  except  for  the 
purchase,  maintenance  and  recharging 
of  underwater  breathing  apparatus 
and  tanks.  Funds  are  not  authorized 
for  the  latter  purpose  because  of  the 
safety  factor. 

Although  funds  are  not  authorized 
for  tuition  at  a diving  school,  you  may 
use  nonappropriated  recreation  funds 
to  pay  an  instructor  to  teach  scuba  if 
it  is  an  extension  of  your  recreation 
program.— Ed. 

Seal/UDT  Training  Info 

Sir:  I am  interested  in  the  UDT/ 
Seal  Program  and  would  like  a tour 
of  duty  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

At  the  moment,  however,  I am  sta- 
tioned on  board  an  oiler  in  the  Sixth 
Fleet.  I have  learned  quite  a bit  about 
the  UDT/Seal  Program  but  I would 
like  your  opinion  on  the  chances  of 
an  enlisted  man  off  a ServLant  oiler 
getting  into  such  a program.— M.  L. 
B.,  SN. 

• We  think  you  have  a good  chance 
if  you  qualify.  There  is  a Navywide 
shortage  of  qualified  UDT  and  Seal 
Team  men  so  almost  all  qualified 
applicants  are  accepted  and  trained 
as  soon  as  they  are  available  for  trans- 
fer. 

To  qualify,  you  should  be  between 
18  and  31  years  of  age  and  be  in 
good  physical  condition.  Your  GCT 
score  should  be  50  or  higher  and  you 
should  be  medically  and  psycholog- 
ically qualified  for  diving  as  outlined 
in  BuMed  Manual  (Articles  15-30). 
You  must  also  have  24  months  of  ob- 
ligated service  when  you  complete 
your  training. 


You  can  find  the  official  word  on 
how  you  should  go  about  transferring 
and  how  to  qualify  for  UDT/Seal 
work  by  checking  Cinc<  MntFlt  Notice 
1500  of  29  Apr  1967. 

For  more  information,  you  are  in- 
vited to  contact  Course  Director, 
UDT  Basic  Training  Division,  Nav- 
Fhib  School  Little  Creek,  Norfolk, 
Va.  23521. 

For  Pacific  Fleet  personnel,  Cin- 
CPacFlt  Inst.  1500.4  provides  guide- 
lines for  application  submission.  For 
additional  information,  you  may  con- 
tact MOT/R  Officer,  Basic  UDT/Seal 
Training  Division,  NavPhib  School 
Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92155. 
—Ed. 

The  Percentages  of  Pay 

Sir:  I served  eight  years  on  active 
duty,  transferred  to  the  Reserves  for 

19  months,  and  then  reentered  the 
service.  After  my  reentry,  my  pay  was 
adjusted  to  include  the  19  months  of 
broken  service  for  longevity  purposes. 

If  I serve  20  years’  active  service, 
day  for  day,  will  my  retired  pay  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  20,  21  or 
22  years’  service?— MMC  W.  B.,  usn. 

• It’s  hard  for  us  to  say  without 
more  facts.  For  instance,  it  makes  a 
difference  whether  you’ve  accumu- 
lated any  constructive  time,  whether 
you  joined  on  a minority  enlistment, 
and  so  on. 

So  we’ll  give  a conditional  answer, 
assuming  that  you  did  not  join  on  a 
minority  enlistment  and  do  not  have 
any  constructive  time  on  your  record. 
( Constructive  time  is  the  system  by 
which  you  gain  credit  for  a full  enlist- 
ment if  you  reenlist  up  to  three 
months  early  and  receive  credit  for 
four  years  on  a completed  minority 
enlistment.) 

Given  these  conditions,  your  per- 
centage multiple  will  be  based  on 

20  years’  service,  and  your  pay  will 
be  based  on  “over  22  years”  for  basic 
pay. 

That  may  sound  confusing.  It  isn’t 
if  you  recognize  that  the  percentage 
multiple  and  the  rate  of  basic  pay  are 
two  different  factors,  figured  two  dif- 
ferent ways. 

The  percentage  multiple  is  a per- 
centage figure,  not  an  amount  of 
money.  It  is  computed  by  multiplying 
2Vi  per  cent  times  the  number  of  years 
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W IS  FOR  WOW! — Miss  Rosemory  Joyce,  1970  Hew  York  City 
Summer  Festival  Queen,  is  given  a first-hand  lesson  on  how  to 
send  the  letter  W in  Navy  semaphore.  Signalman  3rd  Class  Michael 
Mobley  of  the  heavy  cruiser  USS  Newport  News  (CA  148)  had  the 
pleasant  duty  of  teacher  on  the  ship's  arrival  in  New  York  City 
in  October. 


of  active  service,  including  construc- 
tive time.  If  you  serve  19  years,  six 
months,  day  for  day,  without  accruing 
any  constructive  time,  your  percent- 
age multiple  will  be  50  per  cent. 

Now  comes  the  other  factor— the 
rate  of  pay.  This  is  the  amount  of 
basic  pay  you’re  entitled  to  at  the 
time  of  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve, and  it’s  figured  from  your  to- 
tal service  (active  and  inactive).  In 
your  case,  the  rate  of  pay  would  be 
based  on  21  years,  seven  months— 
which  translates  to  the  rate  of  pay 
for  over  22  years,  since  those  seven 
months  count  as  a full  year  for  pur- 
poses of  Fleet  Reserve  pay.  Construc- 
tive time  gained  by  reenlisting  early 
does  not  count  for  purposes  of  fig- 
uring basic  pay. 

And  finally,  here’s  how  you  find 
out  exactly  what  your  Fleet  Reserve 
pay  will  be:  multiply  the  percentage 
multiple  times  the  rate  of  pay. 

For  example,  if  you’re  a senior 
chief  when  you  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  on  20,  your  percentage  mul- 
tiplier will  be  50  per  cent  and  (in 
your  particular  case)  your  rate  of  pay 
is  at  the  E-8  over-22  level,  which  is 
$726.  Fifty  per  cent  of  $726  is  $363 
—so  that’s  your  Fleet  Reserve  pay. 

For  more  guidance  in  this  com- 
plicated subject,  get  together  with 
your  career  counselor  and  the  two  of 
you  consult  Article  2630100  of  the 
BuPers  Manual.  As  long  as  you  keep 
the  two  factors  straight— percentage 
multiple  and  rate  of  pay  — you 
shouldn’t  have  any  trouble.— Ed. 

Two  Flags,  One  Pole 

Sir:  The  American  Legion  post  I 
am  a member  of  won  the  organiza- 
tion’s national  championship  in  base- 
ball. We  were  given  a flag,  which  we 
retain  for  one  year,  which  has  the 
name  of  our  post,  our  emblem,  and 
the  words  “National  League  Cham- 
pions” on  it. 

Can  this  flag  be  flown  under  the 
American  ensign  on  the  same  halyard 
and  flagpole?— SMI  T.  W.  V.,  usn. 

• Yes. 

The  Flag  Code  for  the  National 
Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America , 
Section  3,  paragraph  f,  says:  “ When 
flags  of  states,  cities,  or  localities,  or 
pennants  of  societies  are  flown  on 
the  same  halyard  with  the  flag  of  the 


United  States,  the  latter  should  be 
at  the  peak.”  A similar  rule  is  in  the 
Navy’s  DNC  27(A),  Article  llO.h. 

The  championship  flag  you  mention 
is  in  the  same  category  as  “pennants 
of  societies.”  As  long  as  the  ensign 
is  on  top,  you  may  fly  both  on  one 
pole.— Ed. 

Warrant  Officer  Appointments 

Sir:  According  to  Title  10  USC, 
Article  555  ( b ) , “Appointments  of 
regular  chief  warrant  officers  of  the 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  shall  be  made 
by  warrant  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. Permanent  appointments  of 
regular  chief  warrant  officers  of  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard 
shall  be  made  by  commission  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.” 

So  much  for  the  background.  Now 


here  are  my  questions:  Do  these  rul- 
ings apply  to  temporary  appointments 
as  well  as  permanent  appointments? 
And,  does  the  difference  in  method  of 
origin  of  appointment  affect  the  rela- 
tive rank  structure  between  grades  of 
officers  of  the  various  military  serv- 
ices, as  described  in  article  1304  of 
Navy  Regulations?—  LCDR  R.  P.  S., 
USN. 

• In  reply  to  your  first  question,  no. 
Temporary  warrant  officers  are  ap- 
pointed under  Title  10  USC  5596  (d), 
which  states:  “Temporary  appoint- 

ments in  warrant  officer  grades  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretirry  of  the  Navy  under  such 
regulations  as  he  prescribes.  Such  ap- 
pointments sluill  be  made  by  warrant 
if  in  the  grade  of  warrant  officer, 
W-l,  or  by  commission  if  in  a higher 
warrant  officer  grade.” 
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As  outlined  in  the  BuPers  Manual 
( article  1020320),  a male  temporary 
warrant  officer  may  apply  for  per- 
manent appointment  under  Title  10 
USC  555,  after  completion  of  three 
years  or  more  service  as  a warrant 
officer  ( temporary ). 

With  regard  to  your  second  ques- 
tion, the  terms  “temporary”  or  “per- 
manent” have  no  bearing  on  preced- 
ence since  precedence  is  according 
to  the  time  each  individual  has  served 
on  active  duty  as  a commissioned 
officer  of  the  United  States. 

Let’s  clarify  this  further.  The  term 
“commissioned  officer”  (for  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps)  means  a member 
of  the  naval  service  serving  in  a grade 
above  warrant  officer,  W-l.  It  in- 
cludes, unless  otherwise  specified,  a 
member  who  holds  a permanent  en- 
listed grade  or  the  permanent  grade 
of  warrant  officer,  W-l,  and  a tem- 
porary appointment  in  a grade  above 
warrant  officer,  W-l. —Ed. 

Who  Has  More  Ships? 

Sir:  In  the  August  edition  of  All 
Hands  you  printed  a letter  from  a 
thief  in  recruiting  concerning  the 
number  of  small  craft  the  Army  has. 

I have  encountered  the  same  sit- 
uation with  the  Army  recruiter  down 
the  hall.  He  says  the  Army  has  more 
SHIPS  than  the  Navy.  According  to 
him  all  ships  being  operated  by  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
and  hundreds  more  in  mothball  fleets 
belong  to  the  Army. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  this 
again?— BT1  O.  G.  W.,  usn. 

• Y our  Army  friend  either  has  some 
facts  confused  or  has  a high  estimate 
of  Navymen’s  gullibility.  He’s  mis- 
taken. 

The  Military  Sea  Transportation 
Service  changed  its  name  to  Military 
Sealift  Command  on  1 Aug  1970-- 
but  it  is,  and  has  always  been,  part 
of  the  Navy  and  operated  by  the 
Navy.  MSC,  the  executive  agenci / 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
providing  all  sealifts  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  operates  about  130 
government-owned  ships  and  170 
commercial  ships  under  charter— the 
former  assigned  to  the  Navy  and  the 
latter  under  charter  to  the  Navy.  It 
also  moves  military  cargo  on  regularly 


Reunions 

News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column  from 
time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion,  best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying  the 
Editor,  ALL  HANDS  Magazine,  Pers  G 15, 
Arlington  Annex,  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel, Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20370,  four  months  in  advance. 

• uss  Concord  (CL  10)— The  25th 
annual  reunion  for  former  crew- 
members will  be  held  in  Cincinnati, 
7-11  July.  James  E.  Ferguson,  5673 
Surrey  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45211, 
has  the  details. 

• VP-871— A reunion  in  Oakland 
27  February  will  observe  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Reserve  patrol 
squadron’s  recall  to  active  duty  for 
the  Korean  conflict.  Inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  Oliver  L.  Smith,  239 
Croyden  Dr.,  Pleasant  Hill,  Calif. 
94523. 

• uss  Lexington  (CV  2)— The  18th 
national  reunion  will  be  held  in 
Pasadena  23-26  June.  Former  crew- 
members may  contact  LCDR  Walter 
D.  Reed,  USN  (Ret),  5410  Broad- 
way, Oakland,  Calif.  94618,  for  in- 
formation. 

• uss  Idaho  (BB  42)— The  annual 
reunion  will  be  held  in  Fong  Beach 
24-27  June.  For  details,  former 
crewmembers  may  contact  David  C. 
Graham,  Chairman  USS  Idaho  As- 
soc., P.O.  Box  11247,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92111. 


scheduled  U . S.  private  shipping. 

Many  of  MSC’s  ships  (government- 
owned  or  chartered)  are  used  to  sup- 
port Army  missions— but  none  of  them 
is  owned  or  operated  by  the  Army. 

It  may  be  that  your  soldier  friend 
got  the  idea  that  MSTS  (or  MSC ) 
ships  belonged  to  the  Army  because 
of  the  agency’s  origin.  When  MSTS 
was  established  in  1949,  its  fleet  was 
made  up  of  92  ships  from  the  Navy 
Transportation  Service  and  115  ships 
from  the  Army  Transportation  Serv- 
ice; but  it  was  then  (and  is  now)  a 
Navy  agency,  so  the  Army  ships  were 
turned  over  to  the  Navy  at  that  time 

As  for  the  ships  in  mothball  fleets, 
the  great  majority  belong  or  are  as- 
signed to  the  Navy  or  the  Maritime 


Administration. 

To  find  out  how  many  ships  the 
- Army  really  does  have,  we  asked  the 
Army’s  Materiel  Command.  The  cog- 
nizant colonel  there  had  this  to  say: 

“Most  of  the  Army’s  fleet  consists 
of  the  smaller  craft.  However,  we  do 
have  a few  ships,  primarily  for  coastal 
operations.  There  are  13  dry  cargo 
and  tankers  in  the  category  of  ‘ships’ 
(a  Navy  term)  in  the  Army  inventory. 
Also  there  are  a few  ships  on  loan 
from  the  Maritime  Administration  that 
are  used  for  training  in  cargo  han- 
dling; these  ships  are  not  in  com- 
mission. 

“We  still  will  not  dispute  that  the- 
Navy  has  more  floating  items  than  the 
Army.”— Ed. 

Teacher-Wife  Travel  Overseas 

Sir:  My  wife  has  a master’s  degree 
in  mathematics  and  I understand  that 
if  she  were  a teacher  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  School  System,  she 
could  be  assigned  to  an  overseas 
school  and  I would  travel  on  her 
orders  rather  than  vice  versa. 

Is  this  true?— PHI  J.  F. 

• In  a word:  no.  Your  duty  assign- 
ment is  based  solely  upon  your  quali- 
fications and  the  needs  of  the  Navy. 
Your  wife’s  status  as  a teacher  in  an 
overseas  service-connected  school 
would  have  no  bearing  upon  the 
situation. 

It  is  true  that  some  wives  who  ac- 
company their  husbands  overseas 
teach  in  Department  of  Defense  de- 
pendents’ schools.  However,  inasmuch 
as  the  teachers  for  any  school  year  are 
recruited  in  the  preceding  spring, 
wives  who  arrive  at  their  husband’s 
overseas  duty  station  at  other  times 
sometimes  have  to  wait  until  a suit- 
able vacancy  arises. 

As  you  might  surmise,  most  teachers 
who  enter  the  DOD  Dependents 
School  System  do  so  as  conus  re- 
cruits. They  are  transported  at  gov- 
ernment expense  to  their  duty  station 
and,  if  they  have  dependents,  their 
employment  depends  upon  the  avail- 
ability of  housing. 

If  your  wife  were  to  follow  this 
route  to  a DOD  teaching  job,  how- 
ever, the  chances  are  remote  that  you 
and  she  would  end  up  at  the  same 
duty  station.— Ed. 
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RMSN  Woyne  N.  Moles 


SMSN  William  M.  Colford 


LT  Robert  A.  Beaty 


"When  my  detailer  said  he  would  send  me  South, 
I had  no  idea  , . 


"Yes,  Lieutenant,  the  hat  with  the  'Little  Leaves'  on 
the  bill  is  better  looking,  but  I think  you  had  better 
buy  the  plain  one." 


PMSN  Steven  M.  Joy 


’You  know,  I think  I left  my  car  lights  on!" 


YN3  Tracy  E.  Millis,  Jr. 


T/fFFG/t/L  7?U/C 


“Ya  see  one  sea  bat,  yuv  seen  ’em  all.” 

The  sea  bat  scheme,  of  course,  ranks  with  the  mail  buoy 
watch,  fathoms  of  water  line,  the  bucket  of  steam  and  other 
such  venerable  naval  icons  as  a favorite  method  for  duping  the 
green,  gullible,  wild-eyed  sailor. 

In  most  cases,  the  unsuspecting  victim  is  directed  to  a card- 
board box  on  the  fantail  where  the  jubilant  captors  have  sup- 
posedly caged  their  prey.  As  the  spectator  bends  over  to  look, 
he  is  confronted  with  an  empty  box  and  simultaneously  greeted 
astern  with  the  solid  thump  of  a well-swung  swab. 

For  whatever  comfort  it  may  offer  to  victims  of  the  sea  bat 
plot,  some  crewmembers  of  uss  Amphion  (AR  13)  have  dis- 
covered that  the  sea  bat  does  indeed  exist. 

While  Amphion  operated  at  sea,  DK1  John  Hilbert  and  SN 
Willard  Dunklee  sighted  and  captured  the  bat  while  it  was 
hanging  upside  down.  The  flying  mammal  was  caged  in  a gallon 
jar  in  which,  ensconced  on  a coathanger  perch,  it  seemed  con- 
tent to  munch  raw  hamburger  for  the  two  days  before  its  sudden 
demise  and  solemn  burial  at  sea. 

★ ★ ★ 

Speaking  of  father-and-son  stories  . . . 

Back  in  January  1942,  Ensign  Robert  G.  Black,  USNR, 
reported  aboard  his  first  duty  station:  the  submarine  uss  Fly- 
ing Fish  (SS  229).  Ten  years  later,  Lieutenant  Commander 
Black  returned  to  Flying  Fish  to  assume  his  first  command. 
Captain  Black  is  now  CO  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Station  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

In  January  1971,  after  nuclear  propulsion  training,  Lieutenant 
(jg)  Robert  G.  Black  Jr.,  USNR,  is  scheduled  to  report  aboard 
his  first  duty  station:  the  nuclear  attack  submarine  uss  Flying 
Fish  (SSN  673). 

★ ★ ★ 

The  Annapolis  weather  station  has  returned  to  the  Naval 
Academy  after  an  absence  of  18  years  to  begin  a new  chapter  in 
a story  that  goes  back  to  1855. 

The  Annapolis  station  was  first  installed  at  the  Academy  in 
1955,  although  there  are  some  weather  records  from  old  Fort 
Severn  that  date  from  1820-45. 

In  1911  the  station  was  placed  on  board  Reina  Mercedes, 
where  the  record  high  temperature  of  106  degrees  was  recorded 
in  1918.  In  1921  the  station  was  moved  across  the  Severn  River 
to  the  Engineering  Experimental  Station  where  a record  snowfall 
of  24  inches  in  24  hours  was  noted  three  years  later. 

In  1934  officials  installed  the  station  on  the  roof  of  Luce  Hall 
at  the  Academy  and  in  that  year  a record  low  of  —6  degrees  was 
recorded.  Seven  years  later  the  station  was  relocated  at  the 
former  Naval  Air  Facility,  where  it  remained  until  1952. 

Radio  Station  WNAV  supervised  the  weather  station  from 
1952-1962.  It  had  been  located  in  the  local  home  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Miller  until  his  death  last  year. 

Last  August,  the  Academy  once  again  became  the  home  of 
the  station. 

The  weather  instruments,  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau,  are  read  once  a day  and  the  information  logged  on  a 
form  that  is  mailed  to  the  Weather  Bureau  each  month.  The  data 
is  then  entered  into  official  records. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  FIRST  DIVE — The  Navy's  L 
Deep  Submergence  Rescue  Vehicle 
(DSRV)  is  recovered  by  its  support  * 
ship  off  the  coast  of  San  Diego  after  mak- 
ing its  first  dive.  The  rescue  sub,  which  is 
capable  of  removing  24  men  at  a time 
from  a sunken,  disabled  submarine,  stayed 
underwater  for  two  hours,  45  minutes  and 
reached  a depth  of  125  feet. 
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a look  at 

Jim  Dai\,  USN 


Enlisted  in  1962  . . . took  his  boot 
training  at  San  Diego  . . . attended 
ET  school  at  Great  Lakes  . . . won  a 
Fleet  appointment  to  Naval  Acad- 
emy . . . now  weapons  officer 
aboard  the  guided  missile  ship  USS 
Talbot  . . . 


■ IEUTENANT  JIM  DAIL  EXHIBITS  AN  AIR  of  quiet  COn- 
™ fidence  and  ability  that  complements  his  pro- 
fessional outlook  on  the  Navy. 

At  27,  Dail  has  achieved  an  impressive  enough 
background  to  warrant  the  unintentional  aura  of  confi- 
dence, although  he’s  still  slightly  incredulous  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  weapons  officer  aboard  the  guided  mis- 
sile escort  ship  uss  Talbot  (DEG  4),  homeported  in 
Newport,  R.I. 

Jim  Dail  is  typical  in  many  respects  of  thousands  of 
junior  officers  in  today’s  surface  Navy.  He  has  a top- 
notch  education  earned  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
has  solid  experience  behind  him  as  a division  officer  at 
sea,  and  is  well  qualified  to  hold  the  job  he  has. 

Dail  and  his  attractive  wife  Donna  (they  are  both 
from  Texas)  find  many  aspects  of  the  Navy  appealing. 
Like  most  parents  they  dote  on  their  firstborn  son, 
year-old  Brian  Robert. 

Dail  works  vigorously  and  is  positively  oriented  to- 
wards making  his  department  function  correctly;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  has  not  satisfied  all  the  ques- 
tions in  his  mind  about  what  he  wants  to  do  in  the 
Navy  and  with  his  life  as  a whole. 

A s weapons  officer  in  one  of  the  Navy’s  newer 
^ ships,  LT  Dail  is  directly  responsible  for  all  of 
Talbot’s  weapons  systems  which  comprise  a pretty 
awesome  arsenal— some  of  the  most  sophisticated 
equipment  in  today’s  Navy. 

To  say  that  his  is  a full-time  job  is  an  understate- 
ment. Forty  hours  a week  just  gets  Dail  started  into  an 
almost  incredible  amount  of  detail  that  requires  a 
compelling  degree  of  attention  on  his  part  for  many 
hours  of  the  day. 

It’s  not  unusual  for  Dail  to  begin  his  “day”  in  the 
ship  long  before  officers’  call  in  the  morning,  nor  is  it 
a rarity  for  him  to  end  it  late  in  the  evening;  whether 
the  ship  is  at  sea  or  in  port  makes  little  difference. 
Between  keeping  up  with  a heavy  load  of  administra- 
tive work,  giving  guidance  to  four  division  officers 
and  the  80  enlisted  men  in  his  department,  and  work- 
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"I  can  think  of  very  few  people  my  age 
who  are  responsible  for  so  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  equipment  . . . " 


ing  on  a variety  of  other  time-demanding  projects, 
little  opportunity  is  left  for  relaxation  either  in  the 
ship  or,  more  importantly  to  Dail,  at  home. 

But  make  no  mistake.  There  are  no  complaints 
about  the  responsibility  of  the  job  from  him,  indeed  it 
is  evident  that  he  not  only  accepts  but  seeks  this  bur- 
den as  a price  to  pay  for  the  intangible  rewards  of 
self-pride  and  knowing  that  the  job  is  being  done, 
and  done  properly. 

Dail  is  used  to  work  and  accustomed  to  striving  for 
a goal.  One  of  the  earliest  ones  he  set  for  himself  in 
adult  life  was  getting  an  education  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  His  stepfather,  retired  Air  Force  Mas- 
ter Sergeant  William  C.  Parker,  was  stationed  on 
bases  in  the  U.  S.  and  overseas,  and  Dail  traveled 
with  his  family  to  many  places.  After  living  in  South 
Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Alabama,  Florida,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Texas,  and  Japan,  the  old  enlistment  enticement 
of  “Join  the  Navy  and  See  the  World”  did  not  hold 
quite  the  same  attraction  for  Dail  that  it  has  for  oth- 
ers, but  there  were  additional  factors  that  made  him 
opt  for  the  Navy. 

UikiHEN  it  came  to  picking  a service  there  was  no 

””  doubt  in  my  mind  about  choosing  the  Navy,” 
Dail  said.  “An  uncle  of  mine,  who  served  four  years, 
related  his  experiences  to  me  and  said  that  the  tech- 
nical training  he  received  has  been  especially  valuable 
to  him. 

“Another  factor  which  influenced  my  choice  was 
that  so  many  influential  men  in  our  country  had  been 
in  the  Navy. 

“Also,  I believed  before  coming  in,  the  Navy  was  a 
more  disciplined  organization  than  the  other  services 
in  the  sense  that  there  was  more  cohesiveness  among 
the  people  serving  in  it,”  he  said. 

Following  a year  of  college  at  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Arlington,  Dail  decided  to  enlist  in  the  Navy 
and  seek  a commission,  completing  his  college  educa- 
tion along  the  way.  He  enlisted  in  August  1962  at 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  while  looking  for  a summer  job 
after  his  year  at  Arlington.  Why  Fairbanks?  “I  had 
heard  there  was  a lot  of  money  to  be  made  in  Alaska, 
and  since  my  dad  was  stationed  there  I decided  to  go 
up  and  work  for  the  summer.”  He  didn’t  find  a job. 

During  boot  camp  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Dail  applied 
for  every  officer  procurement  program  he  could  quali- 
fy for,  including  Congressional  and  Secretary  of  the 

From  top  down,  left:  At  general  quarters  station  on  flying  bridge; 
on  phones  during  exercise;  and  discussing  upcoming  weapons 
inspection  with  two  petty  officers.  From  top  down,  right;  Checking 
with  skipper;  officers  discussing  the  plan  of  the  day;  and  talking 
over  problems  with  division  officer  and  CPO. 
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Navy  appointments  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapo- 
lis, Md. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  basic  training  he  received 
orders  to  electronics  technician  school  at  Great  Lakes. 
While  waiting  for  his  ET  class  to  start  he  received  a 
SecNav  appointment  and  was  ordered  to  Prep  School 
at  Bainbridge,  Md.,  which  is  the  first  important  step 
towards  the  academy.  “Anybody  on  active  duty  can 
apply  for  a SecNav  appointment.  I didn’t  think  I had 
much  chance  of  getting  it,”  he  said. 

beginning  IN  September  1962,  Dail  and  more  than 
® 300  others  studied  subjects  which  would  prepare 
them  for  the  academy  curriculum  which  is  strongly 
oriented  towards  science  and  engineering.  Although 
only  126  men  finished  his  class  at  Prep  School,  Dail 
candidly  admits  he  did  not  find  the  work  difficult.  “I 
really  didn’t  have  to  study  hard;  I had  much  of  the 
material  in  college  and  knew  most  of  it,”  he  said. 

His  most  significant  experience  during  Prep  School 
was  a visit  to  the  Naval  Academy  with  his  classmates. 
“We  watched  the  noon  formation,  ate  dinner  with  the 
brigade  of  midshipmen,  and  toured  the  buildings  and 
grounds.  It  was  one  of  the  most  stirring  experiences  of 
my  life.”  A statement  like  that  these  days  sounds 
maudlin,  or  “gung-ho,”  but  Jim  Dail  says  it  with  simple 
and  unpretentious  sincerity. 

Dail  entered  the  academy  in  June  1963  and  gradu- 
ated in  1967,  receiving  a general  engineering  degree. 
An  avid  and  competent  athlete,  he  played  soccer  and 
softball  and  ran  track. 

While  on  42  days’  leave  following  graduation,  Dail 
met  his  future  wife,  at  the  urging  of  mutual  friends 
who  had  been  trying  to  get  them  together  for  a long 
time. 

The  matchmaking  efforts  were  not  in  vain:  “We 
met  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  on  17  June,  just  after  Jim 
graduated  from  the  academy,”  says  Donna  with  a 
slight  chuckle,  “and  we  were  married  a month  later.” 

With  orders  in  hand  for  missile  school,  and  a new 
wife  “in  tow,”  Dail  reported  to  Mare  Island,  Calif., 
to  leam  the  intricacies  of  the  Terrier  surface-to-air 
missile. 

After  missile  school  he  joined  the  nuclear-powered 
uss  Bainbridge  (DLGN  25)  the  following  October  and 
took  on  several  jobs  including  those  of  gunnery  and 
missile  officer.  His  ship  deployed  to  the  Western  Pa- 
cific area  for  six  months  and  Dail  got  his  first  taste  of 
at-sea  operations  while  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 

“We  spent  three  months  steaming  on  a search  and 
rescue  station  off  North  Vietnam,  and  the  other  three 
months  on  plane  guard  duty  off  South  Vietnam,”  Dail 
said.  He  feels  some  of  the  things  learned  during  the 
deployment  were  of  real  professional  value,  and  others 
less  so. 

“We  were  on  SAR  station  to  rescue  pilots  who  might 
have  to  ditch  their  planes  after  strikes  in  North  Viet- 
nam, and  we  had  a helicopter  aboard  to  effect  res- 
cues.” The  opportunity  never  came  to  fulfill  the  mis- 
sion of  the  ship.  In  a way  it  was  disappointing.  “We 
once  spent  42  days  on  station,  and  then  transferred 
the  helo  detachment  to  another  ship,  which  had  a 
rescue  mission  the  very  next  day,”  he  said. 
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"Some  of  the  benefits  we  have  are  very 
reassuring  ..." 

PLANE  guard  we  learned  the  intricacies  of 
^ working  with  carriers  during  flight  operations, 
and  also  formed  part  of  the  antisubmarine  screen 
which  was  very  useful,  but  the  SAR  job  taught  us 
nothing  because  we  never  did  have  to  pick  up  a 
downed  pilot,”  Dail  continued. 

But  the  cruise  did  have  compensations.  Bainbridge 
made  two  port  calls  in  Australia  - Perth  and  Bunbury 
-seldom  visited  by  U.  S.  Navy  men-of-war.  The  ship 
also  went  to  Manila  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
and  Kaohsiung  on  the  Nationalist  Chinese  island  of 
Taiwan. 

Returning  to  the  states,  Bainbridge  was  home- 
ported  first  in  Vallejo,  and  later  Long  Beach,  Calif., 


advantages  of  being  in  the  sea  service.  He  is  very 
capable  of  articulating  his  complaints,  just  as  all  good 
sailors  do.  And  he  is  equally  vocal  about  the  oppor- 
tunities and  experiences  he  has  had  in  the  Navy. 

‘‘The  undesirable  drawbacks  of  a Navy  life  are  pri- 
marily family  separations  and  the  time  away  from 
home  involved  during  long  deployments,”  said  Dail, 
“along  with  long  hours  on  the  job  coupled  with  all 
sorts  of  training  and  upkeep.  Another  consideration  is 
the  ungodly  administrative  loads  placed  on  depart- 
ment heads,”  he  continued.  “If  I did  all  the  adminis-  P 
trative  work  I’m  supposed  to  I’d  never  get  anything 
else  done!” 

Dail  feels  that  much  of  the  paperwork  he  must 
complete  is  an  unnecessary  burden. 

“I  don’t  think  some  of  it  is  realistic— sometimes  there 
simply  isn’t  enough  time  or  resources  to  comply  with 
all  the  directives,”  he  said.  “Administrative  work  is 
necessary  of  course,  but  it  reallv  needs  to  be  looked  at 
with  an  eye  toward  revising  it.” 


LT  Jim  Dail,  his  wife  Donna  and  son  Brian  make  it  a picnic  on  the  shores  of  Rhode  Island's  Narragansett  Bay. 


where  Dail  received  orders  for  the  Naval  Destroyer 
School  in  Newport.  He  finished  the  seven-month  cur- 
riculum in  fuly  1970,  and  was  assigned  to  Talbot, 
moored  scarcely  a mile  away  at  the  Naval  Station  de- 
stroyer piers. 

“I  thought  I probably  would  get  the  job  of  opera- 
tions officer,  and  I really  considered  it  unlikely  to  get 
the  weapons  job.  But  I guess  I was  chosen  because  of 
my  previous  missile  experience,”  Dail  said. 

A fter  eight  years  with  the  Navy,  Jim  Dail  is  try- 
“ ing  to  stand  back  and  take  an  objective  look  at  his 
career  to  date  and  weigh  the  advantages  and  dis- 


When  Jim  Dail  crosses  the  quarterdeck  of  Talbot 
at  the  end  of  a working  day,  he  returns  home  to  a 
handsome,  privately  owned  apartment  complex  just 
outside  the  station’s  Gate  17.  The  newly  constructed, 
red  brick  buildings  are  well  laid  out  and  have  gener- 
ous areas  of  grassy  space  between  them,  accented  by 
shrubs,  and  a swimming  pool  for  residents,  which  is 
much  in  use  during  the  relatively  short  New  England 
summer.  The  Dails  have  a second  floor  apartment  that 
almost,  but  not  quite,  overlooks  the  destroyer  piers. 
Their  apartment  is  roomy  and  tastefully  furnished, 
and  it  provides  a more  relaxed  setting  for  both  Donna 
and  Jim. 
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ui  didn’t  know  much  about  the  Navy  before  marry- 

* ing  Jim,”  Donna  said,  “but  I’m  happy  as  long  as 
he’s  satisfied— I think  my  feelings  are  a reflection  of 
his.” 

Donna  echoed  some  of  her  husband’s  sentiments 
about  long  separations. 

“I  hate  for  Jim  to  miss  Brian  growing  up  while  he’s 
deployed,”  she  said,  looking  down  at  the  toddler  who 
was  scurrying  at  flank  speed  around  the  living  room 
floor  on  all  fours. 

If  Donna  and  Jim  find  some  aspects  of  the  Navv 
disagreeable,  they  also  agree  there  is  much  that  at- 
tracts them  to  a service  life.  “I  enjoy  living  in  different 
parts  of  the  country;  I like  the  security  and  the 
friends  from  many  places  we’ve  lived,”  Donna  said. 

“Some  of  the  benefits  we  have  are  very  reassuring— 
like  the  time  we  were  in  Norfolk,  when  Brian  came 
down  with  an  ear  infection  and  we  had  to  take  him 
to  the  naval  hospital.  We  went  in  at  2 a.m.  and  there 
was  a reliable  doctor  to  treat  him.  I was  impressed 
that  the  doctor,  who  was  a pediatrician,  chose  to  re- 
main up  past  the  end  of  his  regular  shift  without 

" . . . the  drawbacks  of  a Navy  life  are 
primarily  family  separations  and  long  de- 
ployments . . . " 

waking  his  relief.  He  said  ‘My  kids  (in  the  ward)  still 
need  me,’  and  he  meant  my  Brian,  too.” 

Jim  agrees.  “I  don’t  think  you  can  underestimate  the 
value  of  the  benefits,  either  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  or  morale.  The  medical  care,  commissary,  ex- 
change and  recreation  facilities  are  all  pretty  import- 
ant, and  I think  the  Navy  really  takes  care  of  its  own 
on  this  point.” 

Both  the  Dails  have  warm  feelings  about  the  people 
they  have  met  or  worked  with  in  the  Navy.  “I’m  im- 
pressed with  the  quality  of  people,  both  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  The  average  Navyman  is  far  sharper 
than  the  average  civilian,”  Dail  said. 

■ Jis  department’s  enlisted  men  are  70  per  cent 
petty  officers  and  he  makes  no  bones  about  his 
dependence  upon  them.  “I  have  to  rely  on  them;  I 
can’t  possibly  be  everywhere  and  be  as  familiar  as 
they  are  with  all  the  equipment  we  have. 

“And  I think  they  share  my  feeling  of  self-pride  in 
having  the  opportunity  to  keep  all  the  complex  gear 
we  have  going  right,  and  even  have  the  chance  in 
some  cases  to  help  innovate  tactical  doctrine— and  that 
extends  to  junior  petty  officers,  too.” 

He  cited  an  example  which  had  occurred  that  very 
day,  where  two  enlisted  men  suggested  a way  to  use 
a new  piece  of  sophisticated  electronic  gear  which 
would  aid  the  ship  in  antisubmarine  warfare. 

“And  you  make  really  close  and  lasting  friends,” 
Donna  chimed  in,  “which  I don’t  think  you’d  do  as  a 
civilian.  I have  quite  a bit  of  contact  with  the  other 
wives  when  the  men  are  at  sea  and  we  are  very  close 
to  one  another.  Even  when  the  ship  is  at  sea  for  short 


periods  we  might  have  several  coffees,  a bridge  party, 
a potluck  supper  and  a baby  shower,”  she  said. 

Jim  Dail  joked  that  the  wives  have  such  an  effective 
“grapevine”  among  themselves  that  it  seems  they  know 
when  the  ship  is  returning  to  port  before  the  type 
commander  does. 

It  becomes  apparent  while  listening  to  Jim  that  he 
is  approaching  an  important  crossroad  in  his  career. 
Attracted  by  the  opportunities  for  a fine  education, 
steady  advancement  and  a job  he  feels  is  stimulating 
and  challenging,  he  also  finds  the  separation  from  his 
family  and  the  demands  of  seagoing  billets  a distinct 
drawback  to  a long-term  career.  His  attitude  is  not  a 
bitter  one,  because  he  has  much  enthusiasm  for  what 
he  is  doing,  merely  one  shared  by  a large  number  of 
naval  officers  today— whether  to  make  the  personal 
sacrifices  involved  and  go  as  high  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  service— or  to  leave  it  for  an  easier  but 
more  mundane  job  in  civilian  life  that  could  offer  a 
stable  family  existence,  but  little  stimulation. 


“I  just  haven’t  decided  to  stay  in  the  Navy  or  not,” 
Dail  said.  “There  are  several  things  I’d  like  to  do  with 
my  life,  such  as  getting  away  from  complexities;  per- 
haps teach  high  school  in  rural  Vermont  or  New 
Hampshire  and  live  in  the  woods;  but  then  again,  I 
can’t  deny  yearning  for  advancement  in  the  Navy  and 
the  chance  for  getting  a command  of  my  own. 

tl  ^^etting  a command,  to  me,  is  not  a question  of 
^ having  more  ‘benefits’  or  necessarily  getting 
more  money— it’s  a case  of  achieving  a goal.  It’s  a job 
with  long,  hard  hours  and  lots  of  responsibility,  but 
it’s  something  that  has  lots  of  prestige  attached  to  it.” 
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. . . at  the  turning  point  of  his  career? 


Dail  obviously  values  the  opportunity  of  assuming 
responsibility.  He  feels  it  is  a trait  which  cannot  be 
learned  from  a book  or  in  school,  only  by  assuming 
and  mastering  it  on  a day-to-day  basis. 

“The  level  of  responsibility  handled  in  the  Navy 
just  can’t  be  matched  in  civilian  life,”  he  said.  “I  can 
think  of  very  few  people  my  age  who  are  responsible 
for  so  many  millions  of  dollars  in  equipment  that  I 
have  in  my  department. 

“The  job  I have  in  Talbot  is  a good  billet  for  an 
officer  as  junior  as  I am.  I think  it’s  better  to  be  a 
missile  and  weapons  officer  at  this  point  in  a DEG 
than  have  a billet  in  an  older  FRAM  II  destroyer.  I 


“There’s  more  discipline  in  a ship  (than  ashore). 
Any  variation  from  regulations,  and  unity  is  tom  apart. 
At  the  same  time,  everybody  is  totally  dependent  on 
everybody  else.  The  captain  has  to  depend  on  the  sea- 
man apprentice  on  the  fo’c’sle  to  drop  the  anchor 
when  he  gives  the  word,  just  as  that  E-2  must  depend 
on  the  captain  to  tell  him  when  is  the  right  time,”  he 
continued.  “The  safety  of  each  man  is  shared  by  everv 
man  in  the  crew.” 

One  aspect  of  a service  life  has  never  troubled  Dail: 
conformity  and  discipline. 

Through  the  rigors  of  the  academy  and  demands 
made  on  him  in  two  ships,  he  says  he  has  never  lost 
his  individual  personality. 

“Yes,  you  do  get  restrained  as  an  individual,  in  the 
sense  that  as  a very  junior  officer  you  keep  your 
mouth  shut,  out  of  common  sense,  until  vou  know 
what  you’re  talking  about. 


guess  I’m  here  because  I was  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.” 

|Nail  also  feels  that  responsibility  goes  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  discipline  found  in  Navy  ships,  two 
attributes  he  valued  when  he  was  considering  what 
service  to  enter. 

“Shipboard  routine  is  the  most  demanding  and 
most  disciplined  life  I can  imagine,”  he  said.  “Authori- 
ty aboard  a Navy  ship  is  absolute  and  there’s  no 
room  for  questioning  it  at  sea;  the  captain’s  word  is 
law  and  that’s  true  right  down  the  line. 


Above:  The  wardroom  is  a place  for  airing  problems  as  LT  Dail 
talks  over  weapons  inspection  with  exec,  LCDR  J.  R.  Haynes  (cen- 
ter) and  captain,  CDR  R.  D.  Heenan.  At  right:  There's  time  to 
think,  even  while  on  watch  on  the  bridge. 

“The  first  few  years  in  the  Navy  as  a junior  officer 
you’re  learning  much  more  than  you’re  giving  back.  It 
takes  time  to  learn  how  to  formulate  sound  decisions. 

“I  don’t  worry  about  being  a conformist.  A person 
makes  the  basic  decision  to  be  in  the  military  or  not. 
An  individual  has  to  conform  to  regulations— in  the 
Navy— but  one  can  also  plan  much  of  his  career. 
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HAVING  made  the  decision  to  join  an  or- 
ganization,  a person  should  live  by  its  rules,  but 
I think  that’s  true  of  civilian  life  as  well. 

“If  there  are  things  we  don’t  like,  I think  there  are 
many  legitimate  avenues  through  which  we  can  get 
changes  in  the  Navy— some  that  are  more  responsive 
than  in  civilian  life.” 

At  sea,  particularly  during  underway  exercises,  Dail 
shows  an  extra  measure  of  concern  about  his  personal 
effectiveness  and  that  of  his  department. 

During  a transit  to  an  exercise  in  the  Caribbean, 
several  gunnery  exercises  scheduled  on  the  way  down 
from  Newport  had  to  be  canceled  or  altered  for  a va- 
riety of  reasons,  and  Dail  expressed  some  worry  at  this 
loss  of  training. 

“We’re  deploying  within  a few  months,  and  I’m  a 
little  concerned  at  the  lack  of  training  I’ve  been  able 
to  get  in  at  general  quarters,”  he  said. 

The  deployment  he  mentioned  also  intensified  the 


. . . in  this  era  of  complicated  ships  and 
equipment,  the  Navy  needs  men  with 
training,  motivation,  experience  . . . 

already  busy  tempo  of  work  in  the  ship.  Added  to  the 
efforts  required  for  regular  operations  were  a series 
of  careful  inspections  of  equipment  and  administrative 
procedures,  plus  efforts  to  ensure  that  weapons  and 
associated  equipment  were  in  top  condition. 

For  Jim  Dail  then,  the  U.  S.  Navy  is  at  once  a chal- 
lenge and  the  source  of  a stimulating  life,  but  an  enig- 
ma as  well. 

The  life  at  sea  provides  him  the  excitement  and  the 
chance  for  an  unusual  degree  of  responsibility.  It  also 
creates  the  very  problems  which  make  him  question 
whether  or  not  he  will  stay  for  a full  career. 


The  question  is  not  an  easy  one  to  answer,  either 
by  him  or  the  Navy.  Faced  by  a period  of  relative 
austerity  in  its  budget,  the  Navy  is  cutting  down  on 
both  the  number  of  ships  in  active  service,  and  the 
number  of  officers  and  men  it  can  retain.  Those  that 
remain  must  be  the  best  possible,  and  the  service  is 
introducing  a host  of  changes  to  make  the  sailor’s  life 
one  which  is  more  appealing  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

While  improvements  are  being  introduced,  some  of 
the  operational  commitments  the  Navy  has  been  re- 
quired to  meet  over  the  years  are  being  reduced— but 
they  are  still  numerous  and  far-reaching. 

In  this  era  of  complicated  ships,  aircraft  and  equip- 
ment, the  Navy  needs  men  with  LT  Jim  Dail’s  edu- 
cation, motivation  and  experience. 

Hopefully,  the  improvements  in  Navy  life  that  are 
coming  along  so  rapidly  will  encourage  Dail  to  stay 
in  the  Navy  to  the  same  extent  that  he  has  been  stim- 
ulated in  his  career  to  date. 

The  Navy  can  hardly  afford  to  have  it  any  other 
way. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  PHC  W.  M.  Powers,  USN. 
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BE’s  Aren’t 

What  met 

Used  To  Be 


the  ship  that  lieutenant  jim  dail  serves  aboard 
* as  weapons  officer  is  a new  type  of  destrover  escort 
(officially  designated  as  “ocean  escort” ),  and  repre- 
sents a radical  departure  in  design  from  her  predeces- 
sors of  World  War  II.  The  ship  is  uss  Talbot  (DEG  4 ) . 

Time  was  when  escorts  did  that  and  nothing  else— 
they  simply  were  not  capable  of  performing  the  tasks 
that  larger  and  faster  destroyers  did. 

Many  of  the  World  War  II  DEs  displaced  less  than 
1500  tons.  For  example,  the  Edsall  class  escort  (of 
which  42  were  built  between  August  and  December 
of  1943)  displaced  only  1200  tons.  With  their  small 
size,  living  tended  to  be  a bit  cramped  and  austere  in 
the  old  DEs,  and  their  capabilities  were  limited. 

Early  destroyer  escorts  were  designed  to  destroy  or 
discourage  enemy  submarines  from  attacking  convoys. 
The  relatively  small  power  plant  in  the  ships  did  not 
permit  great  speeds  for  long  periods,  but  considering 
the  average  speed  of  merchantmen  and  enemy  sub- 
marines a generation  ago,  this  was  no  serious  draw- 
back. 

All  this  has  changed  today.  Average  speeds  for 
merchantmen  and  potentially  hostile  submarines  alike 
has  increased  enormously,  and  to  remain  effective, 
escort  ships  have  been  redesigned  to  keep  up. 

Ships  of  the  Brooke  class,  of  which  Talbot  is  one  of 
the  most  recently  constructed,  are  the  result  of  the 
need  for  more  diversified  capabilities  in  escort  ships. 

BY  COMPARISON  WITH  THE  DES  of  the  Edsall  class, 

w Talbot  displaces  2643  tons,  more  than  twice  as 
much. 

Talbot  and  her  sister  ships  can  perform  any  require- 
ment that  an  older  destroyer  can  do,  and  a few  things 


Counterclockwise  from  upper  left:  Wotch- 

stander  scans  horizon  from  flying  bridge. 
Talbot  steams  beneath  Newport  Bridge  as  she 
leaves  Narragansett  Bay.  Officers  on  Talbot's 
bridge  are  alert  as  ship  overtakes  USS  Mil- 
waukee (AOR  2)  in  unrep  drill.  Above:  Crew 
enjoys  food  in  air-conditioned  mess  deck. 
Above  left:  Navymen  from  DEG  4 take  ship- 
mate in  whaleboat  on  first  leg  of  emergency 
leave.  Left:  USS  Cromwell  (DE  1014)  gets  the 
message. 
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they  cannot. 

Talbot  (and  the  rest  of  the  Brooke  class  DEGs)  is 
among  the  first  ships  of  its  kind  ever  designed  from 
the  keel  up  to  carry  guided  missiles. 

The  ship  is  equipped  with  only  two  boilers,  as 
opposed  to  four  found  in  older  destroyers,  but  can  go 
faster  on  one  than  some  ships  can  on  two. 

Full  power  can  be  attained  using  only  50  per  cent 
of  vital  auxiliary  machinery,  leaving  the  rest  for  emer- 
gencies. 

Older  ships  must  often  use  every  auxiliary  in  the 
engine  room  to  make  full  power. 

Capable  of  making  more  than  25  knots,  Talbot  can 
take  on  a lot  of  new  jobs  that  older  DEs  could  not 
perform. 

“The  purpose  of  this  ship  is  two-fold,”  said  Com- 
mander Richard  D.  Heenan,  commanding  officer  of 
Talbot. 

“The  first  is  anti-submarine  warfare  (ASW),  and 
the  second  is  anti-aircraft  warfare  (AAW).  We  have 
long  range  sonar  and  the  ASROC  system  for  ASW, 
and  our  Tartar  missile  system  for  AAW.  Our  capabili- 
ties are  about  evenly  divided  between  these  two  basic 
missions. 

“With  our  high  speed  we  can  also  provide  a good 
escort  for  a carrier  strike  force  and  an  ASW  carrier 
group,”  CDR  Heenan  said. 

“The  ship  is  equipped  with  the  SQS-26  sonar,  and 
is  stabilized  to  provide  a fairly  steady  platform  for 
weapons  systems. 

“As  far  as  habitability  is  concerned,  this  ship  is 
spacious.  It’s  air  conditioned  and  even  the  engine 
and  fire  rooms  can  be  kept  considerably  cooler  than 
in  older  ships. 


“Another  good  design  feature  is  the  ability  to  reach 
all  interior  portions  of  the  ship  without  going  out  on 
the  weather  decks.” 

pOR  THE  NAVYMEN  WHO  COMPRISE  the  ship’s  COIU- 
* pany,  CDR  Heenan’s  description  of  his  command 
translates  into  a far  more  comfortable  ship  to  sail,  and 
a better  one  to  fight  if  necessary. 

Working  and  living  compartments  are  adequately 
large  to  permit  easy  movement,  and  most  equipment 
is  installed  to  permit  greater  access  for  maintenance 

During  underway  replenishment,  striking  stores  be- 
low is  facilitated  by  conveniently  placed  batches  and 
cargo  handling  equipment. 

The  spacious  bridge  and  large  combat  information 
center  are  located  to  permit  the  ship’s  captain  easy 
access  from  one  to  the  other  while  fighting  his  vessel. 

The  engine  and  fire  rooms  are  more  automated  and 
require  fewer  men  on  watch;  essential  controls  and 
instruments  are  centrally  located  for  easier  surveillance. 

From  a purely  esthetic  viewpoint,  Talbot  is  a very 
handsome  ship.  Her  graceful,  sleek  lines,  accented  by 
a rakish  stem,  give  the  appearance  of  a verv  fast 
ship,  as  indeed  she  is. 

Bigger,  faster,  more  heavily  armed  with  weapons 
which  permit  much  greater  tactical  response  than  ever 
before,  Talbot  represents  a design  variation  in  a class 
of  ships  that  has  fully  proven  its  worth  for  almost  30 
years. 

It’s  obvious  that  lessons  learned  during  those  years 
of  operating  DEs  have  influenced  the  design  of  Tal- 
bot, much  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  must  sail  in  her 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

—Story  and  photos  by  PHC  William  M.  Powers,  USN. 


Above:  Eyes  forward,  but  baseball  cap  does 
an  about-face.  Right:  Helicopter  from  USS 
John  F.  Kennedy  (CVA  67)  gives  a man  a lift 
from  Talbot's  deck.  Far  right:  Deck  crew  rigs 
mooring  lines  after  several  days  at  sea. 
Here  are  some  statistics  on  USS  Talbot 
(DEG  4).  She  displaces  2643  tons,  she  is 
equipped  with  two  boilers  as  opposed  to 
four  in  older  destroyers,  she  measures  414'/2 
feet,  her  speed  is  better  than  25  knots 
and  she  carries  a crew  of  241  men. 
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They  Call  Her  ' Dirty  30  ' 

What's  An  ARD  ? 

( Ans  : Floating  Yard  ) 


I | ard-30  is  a floating  drydock  located  at  Pearl 
^ Harbor.  Operating  at  Sub  Base,  it  is  practically  a 
fixture  and,  as  such,  is  too  often  taken  for  granted  by 
both  the  local  Navymen  and  by  the  civilian  community. 

The  most  they  see  is  the  drydock  loading  and  un- 
loading a submarine  during  a short  period  of  time. 
But  to  the  men  of  ARD-30,  each  submarine  pit  stop  is 
a story  of  long,  hard  work,  beginning  sometimes  at 
0700  and  ending  occasionally  at  1800. 

The  “Dirty  30,”  as  some  call  her,  is  crewed  by  only 
61  men.  Given  the  same  workload  they  produce  all 
the  results  of  any  one  drydock,  if  not  more.  To  ac- 
complish this,  each  person  needs  to  know  one  rate, 
besides  his  own,  and  part  of  another. 

ARD-30  is  a class  “C”  floating  drydock  commis- 
sioned 24  Jun  1945  in  Alameda,  Calif.  She  is  different 
from  other  ships  of  the  line  in  that  she  has  no  propul- 
sion units  of  her  own  and  must  be  taken  in  tow  to  be 
moved. 

The  first  assignment  for  ARD-30  was  Guam,  where 
she  repaired  damaged  ships  during  the  last  part  of  the 
war.  Since  October  1948  ARD-30  has  been  “in-service- 
out  of  commission”  status  in  Oregon.  In  1958  she  was 
moved  from  Oregon  to  Pearl  Harbor. 

“In  my  opinion,”  said  MMCS  Paul  Adkisson,  “these 
men  work  harder  than  the  crew  of  any  other  ARD." 
Many  ARDs  have  Civil  Service  workers  aboard  to 
work  on  the  interior  of  ships,  but  the  crew  of  ARD-30 
works  on  the  hull  and  parts  of  the  interior  without 
these  workers. 

there  are  four  divisions  in  the  ARD-30  and  three 
* are  directly  concerned  with  the  overhaul  of  ships: 
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Deck  Division  (First  Div)  works  at  bringing  ships  into 
the  drydoek  and  resurfacing  the  hulls.  Fourth  Division 
consists  of  the  damage  controlmen  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  cutting  large  blocks  of  wood  used  in  supporting 
the  ship  while  in  drydoek.  The  machinist’s  mates,  ship- 
fitters  and  machinery  repairmen  are  in  Second  Divi- 
sion. The  MMs  and  MRs  work  with  the  screws,  shaft 
alleys,  and  at  checking  bearings  and  taking  readings, 
just  to  mention  the  basic  workload.  The  shipfitters 
refinish  zinc  surfacing  and  do  much  of  the  welding, 
with  the  exception  of  pressure  welding  on  submarine 
hulls. 

The  work  breakdown  goes  beyond  the  rating  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  engineering  personnel  helping 
deck  force  with  mooring  lines  and  a varying  assort- 
ment of  ratings  sandblasting  and  refinishing. 

DCC  Robert  L.  Alspaugh  said,  “The  best  descrip- 
tion I have  heard  of  the  men  is  that  they  are  the  un- 
sung heroes  of  the  Navy,  and  I agree  fully  with  the 
statement.”  Chief  Alspaugh  speaks  with  seven  and 
one-half  years  of  experience  in  floating  drvdocks  alone. 

The  workload  is  not  only  demanding  when  a ship  is 
in  drydoek,  but  also  unending,  considering  the  num- 
ber of  ships  which  are  scheduled  for  ARD-30.  There 
have  been  instances  when  a ship  has  returned  to  the 
drydoek  after  preparations  were  made  for  another 
ship.  One  such  occasion  only  gave  the  crew  five  hours’ 
notice  prior  to  docking. 

Individual  efforts  on  long,  arduous  jobs  may  go  un- 
noticed by  the  average  sailor,  but  the  work  done  by 
ARD-30’s  crew  is  more  than  noticed  in  maintaining  the 
deterrent  force  of  Pacific  Fleet  submarines. 

— J03  Tom  L.  Hedeen,  USN. 
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of  THE  NAVY 


Small  craft  are  now  manned  by  Vietnamese  sailors. 


| I . s.  naval  advisors  have  been  riding  Vietnamese 
^ junks  for  nearly  15  years,  since  they  first  came 
to  assist  the  small,  2000-man  navy  after  the  French 
left  in  1954.  During  this  decade  and  a half,  their  role 
has  changed  little.  The  hours  are  still  long,  the  bases 
still  isolated  and  lonely,  and  the  patrols  still  often 
consist  of  hours  of  boredom  marked  by  moments  of 
fear. 

As  Vietnamization  runs  its  course,  American  Navy- 
men  are  turning  over  more  and  more  of  their  combat 
responsibilities  to  their  Vietnamese  counterparts.  The 
advisor  stays  behind  when  the  combat  troops  have 
left.  This  is  his  story: 

An  American  advisor  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Navy  junk  force  must  be  many  things— teacher,  me- 
chanic, coxswain,  cook,  weapons  man,  perimeter  de- 
fense expert,  first  aid  administrator  and  goodwill 
ambassador.  To  be  effective,  he  must  also  adopt  many 
local  customs  and  acquire  a working  knowledge  of 
the  Vietnamese  language. 

Junk  force  advisors  are  probably  the  most  isolated 
Navymen  in  the  country.  Some  100  of  them  serve  with 
20  Vietnamese  Navy  coastal  groups  along  1000  miles 
of  coastline.  Each  group  operates  about  10  junks,  50- 
foot  converted  wooden  fishing  craft  armed  with  ma- 
chine guns  and  small  arms. 

There  are  both  officer  and  enlisted  advisors  in  a 


ADVISOR 

IN  VIETNAMIZATION 


coastal  group.  The  officers  assist  the  Vietnamese  com- 
manding officer  in  planning  and  executing  operations 
and  act  as  liaison  when  the  junks  operate  with  U.  S. 
forces. 


Enlisted  advisors,  usually  boatswain’s  mates,  gun- 
™ ner’s  mates  and  enginemen,  work  closely  with  Viet- 
namese senior  enlisted  men,  giving  them  guidance  and 
advice  in  seamanship,  gunnery  and  engineering.  Many 
coastal  groups  also  include  hospital  eorpsmen  to  give 
medical  attention  to  the  remote  villages  near  the  bases. 

Some  50,000  sampans  and  other  small  craft  operate 
in  Republic  of  Vietnam  waters  every  day.  Most  are 
engaged  in  fishing  and  friendly  trade,  but  some  are 
used  by  the  Viet  Cong  to  infiltrate  men  and  supplies; 
it  is  the  latter  that  the  junk  sailor  must  intercept. 
Thousands  of  craft  are  stopped  and  searched  each 
week,  making  it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  trans- 
port his  war  materials. 

Junks  also  provide  troop  lift  and  fire  support  for 
Vietnamese  Army  and  Regional  Force  troops.  They 
are  used  as  a blocking  force  when  ground  units  make 
sweeps  within  the  group’s  operating  area. 

Advisors  encourage  the  Vietnamese  to  fulfill  as  much 
of  the  tasks  as  possible  without  assistance.  In  most 
cases  during  an  operation,  advisors  try  to  limit  them- 
selves to  coordinating  air  and  fire  support.  Camp  ad- 
ministration and  perimeter  defense  are  totally  in  Viet- 
namese hands. 


QINCE  THE  JUNK  FORCE  WAS  INCORPORATED  illtO  the 

^ Republic  of  Vietnam  Navy  in  1965  it  has  taken  on 
a more  military  appearance.  Junks  are  now  painted  in 
a uniform  gray,  although  they  still  retain  the  tradition- 
al “eye  of  the  dragon”  on  the  bow.  The  junk  sailors 
believe  the  eye  wards  off  evil  spirits. 

Although  the  junk  sailors  still  cling  to  their  old  way 
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of  life,  they  have  quickly  adapted  to  modem  warfare. 
‘They  are  top  boathandlers  and  some  of  the  best 
weapons  men  you’ll  find  anywhere,”  said  one  advisor. 
Many  of  them  are  ex-fishermen  who  grew  up  in  the 
operating  area  and  know  it  well. 

Supplies  continue  to  be  the  main  problem,  but  most 
advisors  agree  this  will  eventually  be  corrected.  “After 
all,”  said  one,  “the  U.  S.  Navy  would  have  a supply 
problem  too,  if  we  had  more  than  doubled  our  man- 
power in  two  years,  as  the  Vietnamese  Navy  has.” 

Being  far  removed  from  normal  supply  channels, 
advisors  often  must  depend  on  Army  helicopters,  Coast 
Guard  boats,  their  own  ingenuity  or  the  old  Navy  art 
of  “cumshaw.”  (The  term  “cumshaw’  originated  with 
American  sailors  in  China  during  the  1920s  and, 
loosely,  means  trading  something  extra  you  have  for 
something  you  need.)  Engine  spare  parts  are  some- 
times weeks  away,  so  advisors  must  become  expert 
mechanics  to  keep  their  equipment  operating. 

nUT  SOMETIMES  THEY  DO  TAKE  A FEW  DAYS  OFF  for  a 

" trip  to  Saigon,  Qui  Nhon  or  Da  Nang  to  pick  up 
spare  parts.  “We  try  to  mix  pleasure  with  business  on 
these  trips,”  said  another  advisor,  grinning.  “You  really 
appreciate  the  simple  comforts  and  conveniences  after 
a few  months  in  the  ‘boonies.’  ” 

Advisors  live  in  all  kinds  of  housing,  ranging  from 
old  French  dispensaries  to  Seabee-built  metal  build- 
ings. Radios,  refrigerators,  tape  recorders  and  an  oc- 
casional TV  set  in  the  less  remote  areas  add  a touch  of 
home  to  the  “hootches.” 

Because  of  the  tropical  climate  and  their  dislike  for 
cooking,  some  advisors  eat  only  one  meal  a day, 
usually  in  the  evening.  ( Occasionally,  to  the  delight  of 
all  concerned,  a new  advisor  will  report  who  likes  to 
cook  and  is  good  at  it.)  While  on  patrol  they  share 
the  food  of  the  junk  sailors. 

POWER  USUALLY  COMES  FROM  A GENERATOR  shared 

* by  the  entire  base.  The  generator  is  often  operated 
only  a few  hours  at  night  to  conserve  fuel  (which 
must  be  flown  in  by  helicopter  in  many  cases).  Many 
coastal  groups  are  lucky  enough  to  have  Army  heli- 
copters bring  them  movies  with  some  degree  of  regu- 
larity. As  soon  as  it’s  dark,  a screen  is  set  up  and  Viet- 
namese Navymen  and  their  families  enthusiastically 
crowd  around  to  watch  the  flicks.  Although  they  don’t 
understand  much  of  what  is  said,  this  doesn’t  seem  to 
lessen  their  enjoyment.  Obviously,  westerns  and  slap- 
stick comedies  are  the  most  popular. 

Despite  the  isolation  and  inconvenience  of  the  job, 
many  advisors  wouldn’t  have  it  otherwise.  They  find 
the  work  a real  challenge  to  their  ingenuity  and  re- 
sourcefulness. This  feeling  was  well  expressed  by  one 
advisor,  who  said: 

“Here  you  can  definitely  see  the  results  of  your 


Column  at  right:  Vietnamese  crews  trained  by  U.  S.  Navymen 
will  soon  be  operating  larger  ships  without  assistance. 
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efforts;  it’s  all  around  you,  you  live  with  it  365  davs 
and  your  life  depends  on  how  well  you  can  do  vour 
job.” 

Although  actov,  the  Navy’s  role  in  Vietnamization, 
was  originally  concentrated  on  the  junk  forces,  the 
program  has  been  expanded  to  include  almost  all 
phases  of  the  Vietnamese  defense  network.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  brown-water  navy  in  training  Vietnamese 
sailors  has  set  the  precedent  for  establishing  U.  S.  ad- 
visory positions  in  other  activities. 

i 

the  first  phase  of  actov  was  completed  in  De- 
1 cember,  when  the  last  of  the  small  combat  craft 
once  owned  by  the  U.  S.  Navy  was  turned  over  to 
the  Vietnamese  Navy.  The  larger  ships  are  scheduled 
to  be  transferred  by  July  of  this  year,  and  the  logis- 
tics support  bases  by  July  of  1972. 

By  all  indications,  the  Vietnamese  naval  personnel 
are  successfully  and  effectively  operating  the  turned- 
over  assets  and  are  building  additional  support  capa- 
bilities. In  the  past  20  months,  the  Vietnamese  Navy 
has  more  than  doubled— making  it  one  of  the  10  largest 
navies  in  the  world— and  is  continuing  to  grow.  By  the 
spring  of  this  year,  U.  S.  in-countrv  forces  will  be 
reduced  by  about  one-third  of  their  original  strength, 
and  this  trend  should  continue  over  the  next  few 
years. 

So  is  our  Navy’s  role  diminishing?  By  no  means— 
it’s  just  evolving  from  an  operational  stance  to  a highly 
successful  support  and  advisory  effort. 

The  Vietnamese  Navy  is  growing  rapidly,  but  it  is 
still  young.  Half  of  the  officers  and  men  have  less  than 
two  years’  experience,  and  if  Vietnamization  is  to  be 
successful,  we  must  continue  to  assist  their  navy  until 
they  can  bridge  the  gap  in  middle  management. 

To  do  this,  our  Navy  has  extended  its  advisory  ef- 
fort to  the  various  type  commands  operating  in  Viet- 
nam (see  box).  Within  these  commands  there  are— in 
addition  to  operational  positions— planning,  communi- 
cations, logistics,  and  psychological  warfare  billets  in 
the  squadron  and  division  staffs. 


ambassador,  first  aid  administrator  and  teacher.  Below:  He 

must  also  adopt  many  local  customs  and  be  willing  to  forego 
the  comforts  of  home. 


qecause  vietnamization  is  our  top  military  prior- 
® ity,  these  advisory  positions  require  men  of  high 
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caliber.  To  ensure  the  quality  of  the  program,  the 
Navy  has  revised  its  selection  process  with  new 
screening  techniques  and  upgraded  its  training  course. 
For  example,  the  new  language  course— given  to  most 
of  the  men— covers  35  weeks  of  intensive  study  which 
is  equivalent  to  15  hours  of  college  credit. 

There  is  also  a new  rating  substitution  plan  which 
allows  Navymen  who  aren’t  in  the  usual  advisory 
ratings  (like  BM,  EN,  GM)  to  qualify  for  a support 
billet.  In  other  words,  anyone— regardless  of  rate— can 
volunteer  by  submitting  his  request  through  the  nor- 
mal channels. 

What  can  you  expect— besides  a challenging  and 
personally  rewarding  job— if  you  volunteer  for  advis- 
ory duty?  Some  of  the  benefits  you’ll  receive,  as  spec- 
ified in  BuPersNote  1306  of  14  Jan  1970  and  Bu- 
PersNote  1306  of  11  Jul  1970,  are: 

• Hostile  fire  pay  for  each  month  or  any  six  days 
thereof. 

• Total  exemption  of  all  wages  from  income  taxa- 
tion, including  reenlistment  and  variable  reenlistment 
bonuses. 

• Special  nonchargeable  30-day  leave  and  free 
transportation  to  and  from  any  place  in  the  free  world, 
if  you  agree  to  extend  your  Vietnam  tour  by  six 
months  or  more  (in  accordance  with  BuPersInst 
1050.9B) . 

• Ten  per  cent  interest  on  savings  deposits. 

• Transportation  of  dependents  and  household 
goods  to  any  location  in  the  continental  United  States; 
and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel, to  Puerto  Rico,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  or  any  other  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Joint  Travel  Regulations). 

• Field  advancemment 

• Authorized  accumulation  of  up  to  90  days’  leave. 

• Award  of  the  Vietnam  Service  Medal  and  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal  with  device. 

• Free  letter  mailing  and  special  customs  privileges. 

In  addition,  you’ll  be  given  reassignment  priority 

after  your  tour.  This  includes  early  outs  up  to  one 
year;  priority  consideration  of  Seavey-eligible  person- 
nel for  instructor  or  recruiting  duty  and— for  those 
not  eligible  for  Seavey— priority  consideration  for  over- 
seas shore  duty  (after  all  the  Seavey-eligibles  have 
been  assigned),  sea  duty  in  the  fleet  of  their  choice, 
or  priority  consideration  for  advanced  schooling  (Class 
B and  C)  for  rated  personnel  and  for  assignment  to 
Class  A schools  for  nonrated. 

if  you  volunteer  for  a second  advisory  tour  that 
* begins  within  three  years  of  your  first  tour,  and  are 
E-5  or  above,  you’ll  qualify  for  additional  benefits. 

If  you’re  not  Seavey-eligible,  your  second  tour— or 
one-year  extension— will  count  as  two  years  of  sea 
duty  for  rotational  purposes.  If  you  are  Seavey-eligible, 
you’ll  be  granted  your  choice  of  naval  district. 

The  expansion  of  actov  has  also  created  a greater 
need  for  officers  serving  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The 
need  is  urgent,  and  officers  may  volunteer  immediate- 
ly, regardless  of  designator  or  time  in  their  present 
duty  station. 

If  the  volunteer’s  shipboard  tour  is  cut,  the  fore- 


shortened assignment  will  count  as  a complete  tour  in 
that  billet;  and  subsequent  shipboard  billets  will  fol- 
low a natural  progression— a higher  billet  on  the  same 
class  ship,  or  a similar  billet  on  a larger  ship.  Other 
advantages,  as  outlined  in  Z-gram  65,  include: 

• Expansion  of  the  spot  promotion  program  to  in- 
clude all  in-country  Vietnam  activities  for  all  officer 
categories.  In  other  words,  qualified  LTJG  volun- 
teers can  be  assigned  to  LT  billets,  qualified  LT  vol- 
unteers to  LCDR  billets,  etc.,  with  commensurate  spot 
promotion  in  each  case. 

• Selection  boards  are  attaching  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  Vietnam  tours. 

• Reassignment  benefits— upon  assignment  to  Viet- 
nam, officers  will  receive  a written  commitment  from 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  stating  that  for  their 
next  assignment,  they  will  receive  the  billet  type  of 
their  choice  at  sea,  ashore  or  overseas  providing  it  is 
within  range  of  their  qualifications. 

• Allowance  for  30  days’  leave  before  as  well  as 
after  Vietnam  duty. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  three  categories  of 
assignments  in  Vietnam— combat  units,  logistic  and  ad- 
ministrative support  units,  and  the  Naval  Advisory 
Group.  The  latter  was  numerically  the  smallest  group 
until  recently. 

IAf  ITH  VIETNAMIZATION  PROGRESSING  SO  WELL,  ad- 

* * visory  billets  have  become  the  majority.  An  ad- 
visory billet  is  one  of  the  most  challenging,  rewarding, 
and  career-enhancing  jobs  in  today’s  Navy— a Navy 
which  is  changing  its  role  with  the  help  of  men  quali- 
fied, and  willing,  to  contribute  to  the  transition. 


Advisor  Billets  Available 

The  following  table  indicates  the  types  of  billets 
available  to  naval  advisors. 

navadvgrp  Staff— administrative  support,  com- 
munication advisors,  psychological  warfare,  plan- 
ning, intelligence,  personnel  management,  and 
training  management  advisors. 

• Vietnamese  Navy  Shipyard  and  Supply  Center 
Advisors 

• Fleet  Command  advisors 

Coastal  Zone  Advisory  Teams— junk  force  and  river 
assault  group  advisors,  harbor  defense  advisors. 

• Riverine  Area  Advisory  Teams— RAG  advisors. 

• Coastal  Surveillance  Type  Command— Swift 
boat  advisors. 

• River  Patrol  Type  Command— PBR  advisors. 

• Amphibious  Type  Command— river  assault  and 
interdiction  advisors. 

• General  Reserve  Type  Command— LST/LSM, 
mine  warfare,  salvage,  and  river  interdiction  ad- 
visors. 

• Logistic  Support  Base  Advisors. 
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" Let's  restore  the 
adventure  and  fun  of 
being  a Navy  man." 

SecNav  John  H.  Chafee 


"We  want  to  improve 
the  quality  of  Navy  life 
and  bring  back  the  fun  and 
zest  of  going  to  sea." 

Adm.  E.  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr. 


touring  exotic 
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ALL  HANDS 


rjvER  since  American  men-of-war  first  sailed  the 
^ South  China  Sea,  the  British  Crown  Colony  of 
Hong  Kong  has  been  a favorite  port-of-call  for  U.  S. 
Navymen.  Hong  Kong,  though  thrust  into  the  20th 
Century,  has  retained  those  enchanting  qualities  which 
make  it  “the  place”  to  visit  during  a deployment  to 
the  Western  Pacific.  With  its  reputation  as  a mecca 
for  shoppers,  complemented  by  its  numerous  fine 
restaurants,  luxurious  hotels,  scenic  vistas,  and  night- 
clubs, Hong  Kong  surpasses  most  of  the  entertain- 
ment centers  of  the  world  as  a good  liberty  port. 

The  following  roundup  on  liberty  in  Hong  Kong  be- 
gins with  a report  from  uss  America  (CVA  66).  Cap- 
tain T.  B.  Hayward,  America’s  CO,  sets  the  scene  in 
a familygram  to  dependents  of  his  crew. 

"after  successfully  completing  our  third  line 
**  period  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  Americamen  were 
rewarded  with  a South  China  Sea  excursion  with  all 
the  trimmings. 

“We  arrived  in  Hong  Kong  on  a humid,  hazy  morn- 
ing and  had  no  sooner  dropped  our  ‘hook’  than  the 
ship  was  surrounded  by  ‘walla-wallas,’  the  ubiquitous 
Chinese  water  taxi. 

“The  walla-walla  is  a small,  covered  launch  used 
to  ferry  people  and  various  cargo  at  a bargain  price. 

“So,  with  the  sounding  of  ‘Liberty  Call,’  our  Amer- 
icamen loaded  aboard  and  were  off  for  their  first 
look  at  this  exotic  city— a curious  mixture  of  modem 
Western  and  old  Chinese  architecture. 

“On  the  five-mile  boat  ride  to  the  Fleet  Landing, 
we  passed  a hustling,  bustling  waterfront  spattered 
with  countless  signs  in  both  English  and  Chinese 
characters,  while  the  water  itself  literally  teemed  with 
activity. 

“There  was  every  imaginable  variety  of  boat  . . . 
hundreds  of  junks,  sampans,  barges,  ferries,  and 
merchant  ships  from  all  ports  of  the  world  . . . plus 
a number  of  British  and  American  naval  vessels.” 

inexpensive,  organized  tours  made  discovering  Hong 
* Kong  easy  for  many  of  the  America  crewmembers. 
Sights-to-see  included  the  famed  Tiger  Balm  Gardens, 
a maze  of  gaily  painted,  concrete  Chinese  imagery 
very  popular  with  visitors,  and  quaint  Aberdeen  with 
its  sampan  city  and  floating  restaurants  on  Hong 
Kong  Island. 

“Other  popular  attractions  included  the  Kowloon 
peninsula  and  the  New  Territories  on  the  mainland,” 


Captain  Hayward  added,  “and  some  found  the  night- 
life tour  a real  bargain,  while  others  gave  it  a go  on 
their  own.” 

America’s  monthly  magazine  described  more  of  the 
port  city’s  appeal: 

“Hong  Kong’s  commerce  and  shipping  converge 
on  the  city  of  Victoria,  set  on  Hong  Kong  Island, 
serving  as  the  seat  for  this  British  Crown  Colony.” 

Known  to  seafarers  the  world  over  is  Victoria’s 
long-lived  Wanchai,  or  “Suzy  Wong”  district. 

“In  this  district,  which  adjoins  the  Fleet  landing 
at  Fenwick  Pier,  America  crewmembers  began  each 
day’s  liberty.  Most  of  the  men  later  branched  out  into 
other  areas  of  the  colony  for  recreation,  sightseeing, 
dining  and  shopping.” 

discovering  hong  kong  begins  on  Hong  Kong  Is- 
^ land.  Two  of  the  island’s  most  celebrated  tourist 
attractions  are  Aberdeen  and  its  highest  point,  Victoria 
Peak.  The  former  is  a teeming  village  nestled  around 
a tiny  cove  which  protects  a sampan  city  and  two 
floating  restaurants. 

Several  of  America’s  crewmembers  boarded  the 
cable  tram  for  the  lofty  peak  to  gaze  at  the  panorama 
of  the  lower  island  and  harbor  separating  the  cities 
which  geminate  the  colony’s  metropolis. 

“Across  the  narrow  strait  from  Victoria,”  America’s 
report  continues,  “the  Kowloon  peninsula,  which  is 
coextensive  with  the  cosmopolitan,  twin  city  bearing 
its  name,  juts  out  into  the  harbor  dividing  it  in  half.” 

Kowloon’s  bustling  main  artery  bears  a semblance 
not  unlike  that  of  the  other  great  cities  of  the  world; 
the  side  and  back  streets,  however,  capture  much  of 
the  age-old  civilization  of  their  Chinese  inhabitants. 

From  the  railway  station  at  the  tip  of  the  Kowloon 
peninsula,  the  Canton-bound  train  shuttles  through 
the  New  Territories,  passing  by  towns,  hamlets  and 
rice  paddies  typical  of  pre-20th  century  China,  then 
stops  for  debarkation  at  the  Red  Chinese  frontier. 

But  not  all  of  the  New  Territories  are  rural  and 
ancient:  new  building  complexes,  including  a uni- 
versity, can  be  seen  from  the  train  along  the  route. 

Because  of  its  incomparably  free  economy,  Hong 
Kong  has  grown  into  a leading  trade  center  of  the 
East.  There  are  bargains  galore:  in  jade,  porcelain 
ceramics,  and  especially  in  clothing.  As  the  crew  of 
America  discovered: 

“Hong  Kong  is  to  be  more  than  visited;  this  tiny, 
urban  enclave  on  the  coast  of  southeastern  China  is 


Facing  page:  The  Tiger  Pagoda,  one 
of  the  most  famous  in  the  Orient. 
From  the  pagoda  one  can  look  over 
the  entire  city  and  harbor  of  Hong 
Kong.  Right:  U.  S.  Navymen  enjoy 
the  sights  while  on  liberty  in  Hong 
Kong. 
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to  be  lived  and  experienced.  It  remains  one  of  the 
few  places  on  earth  which  give  to  any  stranger  a true 
feeling  of  belonging.” 

T he  enthusiasm  generated  by  this  city,  as  evident 
in  accounts  such  as  these,  is  not  new,  nor  has  it 
changed  over  the  years  that  Hong  Kong  has  been  a 
port  of  call  for  American  ships.  For  a Navyman  today, 
liberty  in  Hong  Kong  is  one  of  the  highlights  of  a 
traveling  career;  combining  the  attractions  of  a west- 
ernized cosmopolitan  center  with  the  mystical  allure 
of  the  Orient,  it  is  a cultural  and  commercial  cross- 
roads of  the  world. 

However,  if  your  ship  had  entered  the  harbor  about 
a century  and  a quarter  ago,  you  would  have  found 
only  an  abundance  of  rock,  salt  water,  and  pirates. 

Lord  Palmerston,  a mid-19th  century  British  For- 
eign Secretary,  allegedly  once  remarked,  “It  seems 
obvious  that  Hong  Kong  will  not  be  the  mart  of 
trade.”  Lord  Palmerston  hasn’t  seen  it  lately. 

Hong  Kong  today  is  a colony  of  Great  Britain  con- 
sisting of  three  main  areas.  They  are  the  island  of 
Hong  Kong  (acquired  1841),  the  Kowloon  Peninsula 
(ceded  in  1860),  and  the  New  Territories  (leased 
from  China  in  1898  for  99  years).  Hong  Kong  Is- 
land includes  about  35  square  miles,  Kowloon  three 
square  miles  and  the  New  Territories,  a rural  area 
of  about  350  square  miles. 

The  colony,  which  has  become  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  areas  in  the  world,  has  a popula- 
tion of  approximately  3,750,000  people.  The  largest 
segment  of  its  permanent  residents  consists  of  Chinese, 
many  of  whom  sought  refuge  in  Hong  Kong  after  the 
communist  occupation  of  the  mainland. 


Among  the  other  inhabitants  contributing  to  the 
colony’s  international  flavor  are  large  contingents  of 
British,  Indians,  Portuguese,  Americans,  and  tourists 
from  all  points  of  the  globe. 

if  you’re  coming  ashore  as  a member  of  a liberty 
1 party,  you’ll  be  landing  at  Fenwick  Pier.  This  is  a 
good  place  to  start,  because  there  are  many  valuable 
facilities  within  a short  distance  to  assist  visiting 
Navymen. 

You  can  convert  your  U.  S.  currency  into  Hong 
Kong  dollars  at  Fenwick  Pier.  You  can  also  send  tele- 
grams, communicate  with  the  U.  S.  by  telephone, 
check  parcels,  have  a free  cup  of  coffee  and  get  a 
bite  to  eat. 

The  Servicemen’s  Guide  Association,  also  located 
at  the  pier,  can  do  a much  better  job  of  showing  you 
the  sights  of  Hong  Kong  than  any  guide  who  is  likelv 
to  offer  his  services  on  the  street. 

When  you  leave  Fenwick  Pier,  you  can  turn  right 
and  walk  one  block  on  Gloucester  Road  to  the  China 
Fleet  Club.  This  is  a British  Navyman’s  club,  but  hon- 
orary memberships  have  been  extended  to  all  visiting 
U.  S.  Navy  Fleet  personnel. 

In  this  building,  you  will  find  restaurants,  bars, 
lounges,  a barbershop,  bowling  alleys,  a theater  and 
a billiard  room.  You  can  also  get  a bunk  for  about  25 
cents  a night. 

One  of  the  features  in  the  China  Fleet  Club  build- 
ing is  the  display  center  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Purchasing 
Department,  located  on  the  third  floor.  This  is  an  of- 
ficial U.  S.  Navy  office  designed  to  handle  all  official 
purchasing  which  the  Navy  transacts  in  Hong  Kong, 
as  well  as  to  aid  servicemen  with  their  shopping. 
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Far  left:  Tiger  Balm  Gardens  have  been  the  background  for  many 
souvenir  photos  taken  in  Hong  Kong  by  American  sailors.  Center: 
Boats  of  every  variety  can  be  seen  in  the  Hong  Kong  harbor  . . . 
junks,  sampans,  barges,  ferries,  merchant  ships  from  all  ports  of 
the  world,  and  British  and  American  naval  vessels.  Below:  The 
modern  skyline  of  Hong  Kong. 


jujost  navymen  visiting  hong  kong  are  attracted 
***  to  a ride  on  the  Peak  Tramway,  which  takes  its 
passengers  from  sea  level  to  the  top  of  Victoria  Peak 
for  a magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  harbor . 

Another  mecca  for  the  visiting  Navymen  is  the 
garden  of  the  Haw-Par  Mansion,  once  occupied  by 
the  late  Mr.  Aw  Boon  Haw,  whose  manufacture  of 
an  ointment  known  as  Tiger  Balm  brought  him  both 
wealth  and  notoriety. 

You  may  also  travel  by  ferry  to  Kowloon,  the  City  of 
Nine  Dragons.  Kowloon  has  evolved  from  a walled 
city,  in  which  the  last  of  China’s  Sung  Emperors  took 
refuge  from  the  invading  Mongols,  to  a bustling 
metropolis  with  luxurious  hotels,  department  stores, 
fine  restaurants,  and  theaters.  Here  you  can  see 
Chinese  opera,  dine  in  elegant  settings,  buy  almost 
anything,  and  generally  enjoy  yourself. 

If  you  have  the  opportunity,  visit  the  New  Terri- 
tories. They  will  give  you  an  accurate  picture  of  rural 
Chinese  life:  numerous  duck  farms,  where  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  Peking  ducks  originates,  plus  some 
marvels  of  agriculture  created  by  Chinese  farmers 
who,  through  sheer  determination,  have  changed 
seemingly  infertile  land  into  productive  farms. 

Contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  service- 
^ men’s  visit  to  Hong  Kong  is  a small  group  of 
U.  S.  Navy  officers,  enlisted  personnel,  and  civilian 
employees  collectively  known  as  the  Navy  Purchasing 
Department  (NPD). 

Until  the  early  50s,  supply  officers  aboard  ships 
calling  in  Hong  Kong  were  required  to  contract  and 
pay  for  such  things  as  fuel,  fresh  water,  provisions, 
ship’s  store  stock,  tugs  and  pilots,  and  other  services 


that  are  normally  provided  by  a naval  shore  activity. 

In  1954  the  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Yokosuka,  Ja- 
pan, established  the  Navy  Purchasing  Branch,  Hong 
Kong.  Now  as  a full-fledged  department  of  the  Naval 
Supply  Depot,  NPD  Hong  Kong  provides  contracting 
and  disbursing  services  for  the  basic  logistics  require- 
ments of  visiting  ships. 

Among  the  many  functions  performed  by  NPD, 
the  best  known  is  the  operation  of  the  department 
store  type  display  rooms.  Known  by  various  names 
(Navy  Fleet  Store,  China  Fleet  Club,  PX,  etc.), 
these  display  rooms  are  situated  on  the  third  and 
fourth  floors  of  the  China  Fleet  Club  building. 

Unlike  a Navy  Exchange  or  PX  which  buys  and 
stocks  merchandise,  adds  on  a profit  margin,  and  re- 
sells it,  the  NPD  display  room  is  comprised  of  some 
75  to  80  concessionaire  contractors  who  display  and 
sell  approximately  20,000  items  in  spaces  individually 
rented  from  the  British  Boyal  Navy. 

I"  he  merchandise  on  display  is  sold  directly  to  the 
® customer  by  the  contractor  at  “contract”  prices 
without  any  markup  or  profit  for  the  Navy.  Prices 
of  merchandise,  which  are  negotiated  annually  bv 
NPD,  offer  some  rather  fierce  competition  between 
prospective  concessionaires.  The  concept  enables  au- 
thorized patrons  to  procure  merchandise  of  the  high- 
est quality  from  approved  sources  at  the  lowest  price. 

Because  Hong  Kong  is  a free  port,  most  imported 
items  are  sold  cheaper  at  NPD  than  in  the  country 
of  manufacture.  Bargains  are  available  in  virtually 
every  commodity  area:  ready-  and  custom-made 

clothing,  hardwood  furniture,  human  hair  and  syn- 
thetic wigs,  rattanware,  leather  goods,  boots  and 
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Left:  Two  sailors  take  time  out  from  touring  the  city  to 
do  some  shopping.  Below  left:  The  cable  tram  provides 
transportation  to  Victoria  Peak,  the  highest  point  on  Hong 
Kong  Island.  Below:  The  slogan  "Join  the  Navy  and  See  the 
World"  is  still  true.  These  Navymen  were  photographed 
as  they  visited  the  floating  restaurant,  Tai  Pak,  in  the 
Aberdeen  section  of  Hong  Kong. 


shoes,  precious  and  semiprecious  jewelry,  chinaware, 
sewing  machines,  pearls,  bronzeware,  furs,  perfumes 
and  colognes,  watches  and  clocks,  musical  instruments, 
stereo  and  hi-fi  equipment,  rugs  and  carpets,  cameras, 
binoculars.  Oriental  art  objects— the  list  of  bargains 
is  almost  endless.  Over  $2,000,000  in  goods  are  sold 
monthly,  with  individual  purchases  averaging  about 
$50. 

In  addition  to  this  service  provided  for  naval  per- 
sonnel, NPD  performs  another  important  function 
which  is  not  obvious  to  the  Hong  Kong  visitor.  NPD, 
as  a department  of  NSD  Yokosuka,  has  additional  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  Joint  Procurement  Coordinating 
Board  for  Hong  Kong. 

essentially,  this  requires  NPD  to  monitor  every 
™ purchase  made  in  Hong  Kong  by  the  Army,  Navy, 


Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  and  their  prime  contractors 
—including  purchases  made  by  nonappropriated  fund 
activities  such  as  Navy  Exchanges,  clubs  and  messes. 
This  program  is  designed  to  prevent: 

• Purchases  being  made  from  debarred  or  political- 
ly suspect  firms  or  individuals. 

• Purchases  of  supplies  or  services  which  originate 
or  pass  through  communist  countries. 

• Purchases  which  could  prove  to  be  embarrassing 
to  the  host  governments,  Hong  Kong  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

This  monitoring  responsibility,  at  least  from  a po- 
litical point  of  view,  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  operation  of  NPD. 

Hong  Kong  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  cities  on 
earth.  The  Navy  Purchasing  Department  helps  Navy- 
men  enjoy  it  to  the  fullest. 
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HONG  KONG,  HERE  WE  COME I 


Above:  The  Hong  Kong-bound  Navy  wives 
find  ways  of  passing  the  time  before 
boarding  the  chartered  jet  at  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport.  Below:  For  this  par- 
ticular event,  officials  coordinated  travel, 
tours  and  hotel  arrangements. 


T wo  hundred  and  forty-six  wives  and  children  of 
* Navvmen  stationed  aboard  Long  Beach  and  San 
Diego-based  ships  were  among  the  first  to  leave  for 
I long  Kong  to  spend  Christmas  with  their  sons  and 
husbands  under  the  new  air  charter  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

The  group  departed  Los  Angeles  International  Air- 
port on  a Thursday  morning  and  arrived  in  Hong 
Kong  the  next  night. 

Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt  established  the  program 
in  his  continuing  effort  to  improve  conditions  in  the 
military  and  in  particular  to  enhance  the  opportunity 
for  dependents  of  Naval  personnel  in  deployed  units 
to  travel  overseas  during  periods  of  the  deployment. 
In  this  particular  event,  officials  coordinated  travel, 
tours  and  hotel  arrangements. 

The  program  itself  is  operated  at  no  cost  to  the 
government  since  all  costs  are  absorbed  by  the 


travelers.  For  related  info,  see  the  report  on  page  42. 

The  program  is  financially  attractive  to  more  mili- 
tary dependents  than  in  the  past  because  of  the  re- 
duced rates  the  group  travel  permits.  Round  trip  rates 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Hong  Kong  are  $380  as  opposed 
to  $883  for  regular  commercial  travel.  For  example, 
of  the  67  families  participating  in  the  Christmas 
program  from  the  amphibious  group,  over  one-half— 
43  wives— are  dependents  of  enlisted  personnel. 

Working  through  government  agencies  and  civilian 
groups,  coordinators  from  the  Amphibious,  Cruiser- 
Destroyer,  and  Service  Force  Staffs  in  Long  Beach 
and  San  Diego  arranged  for  passports,  shots,  hotel 
reservations,  busing  to  and  from  the  airport  and 
liaison  services  in  Hong  Kong. 

A travel  agency  in  New  York  handled  the  travel 
arrangements.  The  plane  was  a charter  jet  of  Trans- 
International  Airlines  of  Oakland,  Calif. 
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In  the  recent  past,  the  Navy  has  been  presented  in 
the  news  as  a polluter  of  the  nation’s  environment . 

News,  of  course,  consists  of  the  current  event.  It  is 
not  always  within  the  purview  of  the  media  to  report 
the  Navy’s  past  or  even  all  its  current  efforts  to  stem 
the  tide  of  pollution. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  subject  of  ecology 
and  the  problems  of  pollution  are  not  ignored  by  the 
Navy  — something  is  being  done  about  it  note  and 
something  has  been  done  about  it  in  the  past. 

Along  with  the  awakening  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  Navy  has  been  alerted  to  the  dangers  of  pollution. 
The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  created  an  environ- 
mental protection  division  and  considerable  efforts  to- 
ward pollution  control  have,  in  fact,  been  made  over  a 
period  of  years. 

The  following  story  tells  of  some  of  those  efforts— 
some  of  the  “ good  things”  the  Navy  has  been  doing 
in  the  area  of  ecology. 


A few  years  ago,  relatively  few  people  heard  the 
word  ecology  mentioned  frequently.  Now,  it  is 
the  favorite  topic  of  television  panels,  newsmen  and 
anyone  else  concerned  with  what’s  happening  now. 

Ecology,  of  course,  concerns  the  relationship  of  liv- 
ing things  to  their  environment  and  to  each  other. 
Pollution  of  the  air  and  water  has  upset  the  ecological 
balance  and  Americans  are  becoming  concerned— and 
well  they  should. 

Unfortunately,  pollution  is  a by-product  of  an  indus- 
trial society.  Unless  proper  measures  are  taken  to  the 
contrary,  the  more  industrialized  we  become,  the  more 
pollution  we  must  endure. 

It  has  been  said  that  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  pollution  is  caused  by  the  United  States  which 
has  only  six  per  cent  of  the  world’s  population  — and 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  its  major  victims. 

As  one  of  the  larger  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  the  U.  S.  Navy  is  (and  has  been)  directlv 
concerned  with  ecology.  It  has  also  been  concerned 
with  saving  the  public’s  money. 

In  the  interests  of  giving  the  taxpayers  a break,  the 
Navy  used  to  dispose  of  its  wastes  and  burn  its  fuel 
in  what  was  considered  the  most  economical  manner. 
Now,  however,  the  definition  of  “most  economical’’  has 
changed. 

Saving  money  does  little  good  if  the  taxpayers, 
whose  money  is  saved,  choke  on  polluted  air  and 
thirst  because  there  is  no  drinkable  water.  In  1966, 
the  Navy  officially  changed  its  viewpoint  but,  for  some 
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years  before  1966,  the  Navy  had  done  work  of  which 
today’s  ecologists  would  be  proud. 

■ ong  before  ecology  became  a byword  in  the 
^ American  vocabulary,  the  Navy  conducted  research 
which  was  primarily  defense-oriented,  but  which  also 
had  an  ecological  application,  including  conservation. 

For  example,  during  the  early  60s,  U.  S.  Navy 
planes  from  Puerto  Rico  made  an  annual  run  to  points 
around  the  Caribbean  loaded  with  thousands  of  green 
sea  turtles. 

The  turtle  run  began  in  1961  as  part  of  a program 
involving  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  the  Caribbean 
Conservation  Corporation,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  University  of  Florida. 

The  turtle  run  had  two  purposes:  First,  to  spread 
the  green  sea  turtle  population  around  so  that  the  spe- 
cies would  be  saved  from  extinction,  and  secondly,  to 
probe  the  turtles’  remarkable  ability  to  navigate  thou- 
sands of  miles  out  to  sea  and  then,  years  later, 
unerringly  return  to  their  hatching  place. 

The  Navy  carried  newly  hatched  sea  turtles 
throughout  the  Caribbean  to  see  if  they  would  return 
to  lay  their  eggs  at  the  place  where  they  were  trans- 
planted rather  than  to  the  place  where  they  were 
hatched. 

About  22,000  baby  turtles  were  transplanted  an- 
nually at  16  locations  in  Mexico,  South  America,  the 
West  Indies  and  Florida. 

Predatory  birds  and  sea  animals  eat  most  infant 
turtles,  leaving  comparatively  few  to  return  and  lay 
eggs.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  Navy’s  interest  in 
studying  the  species,  the  green  sea  turtles  may  con- 
tinue to  be  listed  as  a living  species  in  the  encyclo- 
pedias under  the  letter  “T”. 

P<\rly  in  1964,  a detachment  of  15  Navymen  and 
“ two  helicopters  were  sent  to  the  Galapagos  Islands 
to  take  part  in  the  Galapagos  International  Science 
Project.  The  Navy’s  primary  interest  in  the  project  was 
the  collection  of  biological  materials  and  sea  life  sam- 
ples and  to  make  meteorological  observations. 

The  two  Navy  helos  transported  scientists,  who 
were  also  on  hand,  to  otherwise  inaccessible  volcanoes 
and  mountain  peaks. 

Seabees  have  shown  an  interest  in  ecology,  too,  by 
helping  state  conservationists  in  Rhode  Island  in  land 
improvement  projects. 

They  have,  for  example,  helped  clear  useless  areas 
of  the  Great  Swamp  in  South  Kingstown,  R.  I.,  to 
develop  them  into  wildlife  feeding  grounds. 

Through  their  efforts,  Seabees  helped  conservation- 
ists maintain  a proper  environmental  balance  for  pre- 
serving wildlife  in  Rhode  Island. 

A portion  of  Navy  land  has  also  been  set  aside  near 
Pearl  Harbor  as  a wildlife  refuge.  There,  the  Navy 
works  with  state  and  federal  wildlife  experts  in  the 
establishment  of  a permanent  bird  sanctuary  to  pre- 
serve the  Hawaiian  stilt  and  other  endangered  species. 

For  a number  of  years,  the  Navy  has  studied  whales 
and  porpoises  and  has  acquired  considerable  infor- 
mation which  has  had  ecological  spinoffs.  Numerous 


recordings  of  clicks,  whistles,  squeaks,  squawks  and 
groans  have  been  made  of  porpoises  and  various  spe- 
cies of  whales. 

The  study  of  whale  sounds  was  put  to  good  use 
recently  when  a group  of  white  whales  moved  into  the 
mouth  of  Alaska’s  Kvichak  River  from  which  salmon 
began  their  swim  to  their  spawning  waters.  Unfor- 


tunately, many  of  the  salmon  didn’t  have  a chance  to 
spawn  because  they  were  consumed  in  great  quanti- 
ties by  the  white  whales.  This  is  where  the  Navy  en- 
tered the  picture. 

again  the  navy  was  called  upon  for  help.  It  made 
^ its  recordings  of  killer  whale  sounds  available 
and  they  were  used  to  lure  the  white  whales  into  open 
water,  thereby  permitting  the  salmon  to  enter  the 
river  and  go  about  their  business  of  perpetuating  the 
species. 

Knowledge  of  sea  animals  has  paid  off  in  many  ways 
for  both  the  Navy  and  the  nation.  Take  porpoises,  as 
another  example. 

Although  knowledge  of  how  a porpoise  swims  so 
fast  is  still  largely  theoretical,  the  porpoise  has  been 
man’s  guide  to  adapting  to  a marine  environment. 

Tuffy,  a bottlenosed  porpoise  used  in  Sealab  II, 
demonstrated  he  could  function  as  a rescuer  of  lost 
aquanauts  and  as  a deliverer  of  tools,  messages  and 
other  oddments  between  the  surface  and  the  under- 
water Sealab  habitat. 

The  study  of  the  porpoise  is  still  going  on.  One 
Navy-sponsored  effort  is  to  see  if  man  and  porpoise 
can  talk  to  each  other.  If  that  ever  happens,  it  will  be 
a real  break-through— with  ecological  offshoots. 


Above:  Navy  study  of  porpoises  and  other  sea  life  has  produced 
information  of  value  to  ecologists.  Facing  page  from  top:  Navy 
diver  battled  Crown  of  Thorns  Starfish  when  a colony  threatened 
destruction  of  Hawaiian  coral  reef  which  sheltered  fish  and  other 
sea  creatures.  (2)  Ecologists  believe  the  Crown  of  Thorns  starfish 
may  have  gotten  out  of  hand  because  of  a scarcity  of  Tritons. 
Triton  is  a mollusk  and  a natural  enemy  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns. 
(3)  Green  sea  turtles  are  packed  before  loading  aboard  Navy  plane 
for  transport  to  safer  area. 
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I ast  year,  the  Navy  joined  the  war  against  the 
™ Crown  of  Thoms  starfish  which,  among  other  ac- 
tivities, has  been  voraciously  devouring  the  Great  Bar- 
rier Reef  of  Australia. 

When  the  starfish  were  discovered  on  coral  in  Ha- 
waiian waters,  the  state  government  called  upon  the 
Navy  for  help.  Hawaii  feared  that  destruction  of  coral 
by  the  Crown  of  Thoms  starfish  would  upset  the  eco- 
logical balance  in  the  area  bv  depriving  it  of  fish. 

Diver  scouts  examined  an  area  which  extended  760 
yards  from  the  infested  reef  in  an  attempt  to  find 
other  concentrations  of  starfish  but,  finding  only  a 
few,  determined  that  only  one  reef  might  have  been 
infested. 

Several  methods  of  killing  the  harmful  starfish  were 
tried,  but  divers  solved  their  problem  effectively  by 
carrying  two  hot-water  bottles  filled  with  ammonium 
hydroxide  and  a syringe  equipped  with  a spring- 
loaded  plunger  which  permitted  automatic  refilling 
from  the  hot-water  bottles. 

| | sing  this  equipment  in  a highly  infested  area,  the 
^ divers  were  able  to  kill  as  manv  as  400  of  the 
starfish  during  a 20-minute  dive. 

By  the  time  they  had  completed  their  work,  the  15 
volunteer  divers  had  disposed  of  more  than  10,000  of 
the  coral-eating  animals,  thereby  removing  some  of 
the  danger  to  Hawaii’s  reefs. 

Elsewhere,  the  Navy  was  also  called  upon  to  help 
science  combat  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  uss  Travers 
County  (LST  1160)  carried  an  expedition  of  scientists 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  investigate  corals 
in  the  Conteras  and  Secas  Island  groups  off  south- 
western Panama.  No  damage  to  coral  reefs  in  that  area 
was  discovered. 

Incidentally,  ecologists  believe  the  Crown  of  Thorns 
may  have  gotten  out  of  hand  because  of  the  zeal  of 
shell  collectors. 

The  Triton,  which  has  a highly  prized  shell,  has 
kept  the  Crown  of  Thoms  in  check  until  recent  times, 
but  collectors  who  seek  its  shell  and  care  nothing  for 
the  Triton  may  have  reduced  its  numbers  so  seriously 
that  the  Crown  of  Thorns  has  been  left  to  ravage  Pa- 
cific reefs  unchecked  by  a natural  enemy. 

Jkil  ANY  IN  THE  NAVY  HAVE  DONE  WORK  having  ecologi- 
cal  connotations  — hurricane  hunters,  researchers 
who  study  the  habits  of  birds  and  sea  animals,  those 
who  probe  ways  into  which  man  may  fit  into  an  under- 
sea environment  (Sealab  and  Tektite)  are  only  a few. 

But  the  Navy  has  more  interest  in  ecology  than 
the  incidental  activities  which  we  have  mentioned 
here.  The  Navy  has,  for  a number  of  years,  been  striv- 
ing to  reduce  pollution  ashore,  afloat  and  in  the  air. 
What’s  more,  it  has  achieved  considerable  success  in 
a relatively  short  time. 

The  Navy  has  given  priority  to  several  research  and 
development  projects  to  find  a practical  solution  to 
the  pollution  of  tidal  waters  by  Navy  ships. 

For  example,  a unit  to  treat  shipboard  sewage  was 
installed  on  board  uss  Fiske  (DD  842)  and  began 
operation  in  March  1968. 
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The  system  was  a mechanical  electrochemical  proc- 
ess which  separated  solid  and  liquid  wastes  and 
treated  each  by  appropriate  methods  including  incin- 
eration. Systems  disposing  of  liquid  waste  usually 
require  bacteriological  action,  but  the  electrochemical 
system  used  in  Fiske  can  be  started  and  stopped  at  the 
turn  of  a switch. 

A sewage  treatment  plant  was  also  tested  aboard  a 
tender,  but  some  difficulties  were  encountered. 

uss  Fulton  (AS  11)  is  scheduled  to  be  fitted  next 
year  with  equipment  for  the  treatment  of  human 
waste  from  the  ship.  Similar  equipment  will  also  be 
suitable  for  use  in  carriers,  tenders  and  LSTs  which 
will  come  in  for  overhaul  between  1972  and  1974. 

Air  pollution  at  sea  has  also  come  in  for  a long, 
hard  look.  The  Navy  has  authorized  its  ships  to  bum 
distillate  fuels  rather  than  the  heavy  black  oil  which 
has  been  familiar  to  Navymen  for  years,  but  which 
produces  more  smoke. 

The  distillate  fuels,  unlike  black  oil,  have  a low  ash 
and  sulfur  content. 

A IR  POLLUTION  FOR  NAVY  AIRCRAFT  is  likely  tO  be 
reduced,  too,  for  the  Navy  is  considering  a new 
combustion  chamber  which  will  reduce  pollution  by 
better  mixing  air  and  fuel  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
chamber.  Future  Navy  plans  call  for  meeting  visible 
smoke  emission  standards  from  naval  aircraft  when 
the  standards  are  announced  by  the  Environment 
Protection  Agency  (EPA). 

Ashore,  the  Navy,  in  the  past,  has  used  the  same 
methods  municipalities  and  industries  have  used  in 
coastal  areas.  And  why  not?  Such  methods  were  both 
economical  and  publicly  acceptable. 

But,  as  mentioned  before,  circumstances  and  atti- 
tudes have  changed.  Naval  shore  activities  have 
grown  since  the  1800s  when  many  of  them  were 
founded.  Many  of  the  waste  disposal  methods  used  by 
shore  activities  have  become  antiquated  and  no  longer 
are  acceptable  by  regulatory  authorities  working  in 
the  field  of  pollution  control. 

Economy  and  public  acceptance  were  also  the  cri- 
teria formerly  used  in  selecting  fuel  for  power.  The 
most  economical  fuel  was  that  which  was  burned, 
but  now  the  definition  of  what  is  most  economical 
has  changed. 

Although  the  Navy  has  backed  programs  having 
ecological  applications  for  decades,  the  shore  estab- 
lishment inaugurated  its  first  formal  program  in  1966 
to  meet  recently  established  air  and  water  quality 
standards. 

That  was  the  year  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
Command  was  given  the  responsibility  of  identifying 
shoreside  pollution  deficiencies  and  requesting  what- 
ever money  was  needed  to  eliminate  them.  (Inci- 

Top  to  bottom:  Naval  Research  Laboratory  scientists  check  data 
on  a Total  Hydrocarbon  Analyzer  developed  at  NRL.  The  Analyzer 
is  used  for  monitoring  organic  contaminants  in  closed  atmospheres. 

(2)  A foreman  at  the  Navy's  San  Pedro  Fuel  Depot  uses  an  "oil 
skimmer"  to  remove  oil  from  water  at  the  reclamation  plant. 

(3)  Two  sailors  clean  the  waters  at  the  San  Diego  Naval  Station. 
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dentally,  the  Command  has  been  very  successful  in 
obtaining  more  funds  from  Congress  than  any  other 
federal  agency  has  received  for  such  work.) 

pATHER  THAN  INSTALLING  COSTLY  Waste  disposal 
plants  for  its  own  use,  the  Navy,  whenever  pos- 
sible, discharges  its  waste  into  existing  public  systems 
and  pays  the  municipality  an  equitable  share  of  the 
expense. 

In  some  instances,  of  course,  the  public  system  had 
to  be  enlarged  and  funds  were  often  provided  by 
Congress  for  the  necessary  construction. 

Public  systems  for  disposal  of  wastewater  are  now 
in  use  or  funded  in  such  areas  as  New  London,  Little 
Creek,  Charleston,  Yuma,  San  Diego,  Long  Beach, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Pearl  City,  Hawaii. 

At  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Base,  the  outflow  of  the 
sewage  treatment  plant,  which  formerly  met  Illinois 
state  standards  before  being  discharged  into  Lake 
Michigan,  will  not  meet  the  more  stringent  water 
quality  standards  set  for  the  lake.  To  correct  the  situ- 
ation, the  Navy  is  negotiating  for  participation  in  a 
$70  million  local  cleanup  program  which  will  elimin- 
ate discharges  to  the  lake. 

QEARL  HARBOR  WAS  ALSO  THE  SUBJECT  of  extensive 
■ water  cleanup  when  additional  steps  were  taken 
to  clean  the  sanitary  and  industrial  wastewaters  gen- 
erated by  the  70,000  people  who  live  and  work  in  the 
facilities  surrounding  Pearl  Harbor.  To  give  you  an 


The  Lethal  Red  Tide 

If  you  ever  see  the  deep  blue  sea  turning  red, 
look  out,  it’s  probably  the  red  tide  which  peri- 
odically kills  thousands  of  fish  and  also  may  be 
harmful  to  Navymen. 

A study  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search has  confirmed  that  the  red  tide  is  the 
source  of  a lethal  poison  and  has  developed  a 
promising  theory  concerning  the  phenomenon’s 
sudden  appearance. 

The  red  tide  consists  of  a body  of  plankton 
containing  organisms  that  suddenly  spurt  into 
rapid  reproduction,  usually  staining  the  water 
red. 

Scientists  successfully  isolated  the  organism 
responsible  for  the  red  tides  and  experiments 
showed  they  contain  a powerful  toxin  which, 
when  injected  into  animals,  produces  instantane- 
ous effects  on  the  heart  muscle,  respiratory  cen- 
ters and  central  nervous  systems. 

These  findings  could  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  naval  personnel  operating  out  of 
future  undersea  habitats  and  the  health  and  ef- 
ficiency of  men  operating  surface  craft  could  be 
impaired  by  inhaling  the  tide’s  poisonous  spray. 

The  theory  developed  in  ONR  studies  indicates 
the  organism  blooming  into  the  red  tide  can  be 
triggered  by  certain  growth  hormones  present  in 
plant  residues  that  may  be  released  into  the  sea- 
water through  the  disposal  of  food  wastes. 

It  the  actions  of  the  hormones  can  be  properly 
understood,  it  may  be  possible  to  control  the  red 
tides  and  prevent  their  harmful  effects  on  both 
fish  and  man. 


idea  of  what  is  involved,  this  effort  alone  will  cost 
$15  million. 

San  Diego  Bay  is  a striking  example  of  the  benefits 
of  coordinated  coastal  zone  cleanup  effort.  The  aim 
of  both  the  Navy  and  the  municipality  of  San  Diego 
was  to  remove  all  shore  wastewater  from  the  Bay. 

The  success  of  the  program  became  readily  appar- 
ent when,  within  two  weeks  after  an  interceptor  sewer 
went  into  operation,  a colored  secehi  disk  could  be 
seen  at  depths  from  eight  to  12  feet.  Before  the  clean- 
up, the  disk  was  obscured  at  only  18  inches. 

Other  changes  were  obvious,  too.  The  grav-brown 
color  of  the  bay  diminished  and,  as  oxygen  returned 
to  the  bay’s  water,  fish  and  other  marine  life  swarmed 
back. 

T reatment  of  industrial  wastewaters  from  various 
* processes  at  naval  shipyards  was  another  field 
which  needed  and  received  attention.  Regardless  of 
whether  final  treatment  of  the  industrial  wastes  was 
given  by  Navv  or  municipal  systems,  it  had  to  be  pre- 
treated by  the  Navy. 

Most  of  the  cost  involved  in  industrial  facilities  was 
for  the  construction  of  collection  sewers  throughout 
expensive  real  estate.  Funds,  however,  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  and  the  Navy  can  look  forward 
to  having  that  problem  licked,  too. 

converting  to  cleaner  fuels  has  been  necessary  to 
^ meet  standards  of  smoke  density,  the  amount  of 
“particulate  matter”  and  sulfur  oxides  coming  from 
the  stack  gas  of  the  relatively  small  power  and  heat- 
ing plants  which  the  Navy  operates. 

Conversion  to  cleaner  fuels  has  already  been  ac- 
complished or  is  planned  at  such  locations  as  St.  Al- 
ban’s Naval  Hospital,  New  York;  NTC,  Great  Lakes, 
111.;  Naval  Station,  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  the 
Fourth  Naval  District’s  Naval  Supply  Depot. 

Another  type  of  air  improvement  project  that  helps 
the  coastal  environment  is  the  installation  of  after- 
burners on  certain  industrial  processes  in  naval  ship- 
yards in  San  Francisco. 

These  afterburners  incinerate  organic  vapors  from 
paint  bake  ovens  which  would  otherwise  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  smog. 

The  Navy  also  has  projects  to  control  the  vapors 
formerly  emitted  from  its  fuel  storage  facilities. 

|k|  avymen  who  have  had  firefighting  training  can 
appreciate  air  pollution  which  can  result  from  oil 
fires  set  and  extinguished  inside  structures  which 
simulate  ship  compartments. 

To  remedy  the  situation,  the  Navy  constructed  a 
prototype  facility  to  eliminate  smoke  discharges  from 
the  advanced  training  school  at  Treasure  Island  in 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Smoke  elimination  measures  are 
also  being  taken  or  are  scheduled  at  eight  other  Navy 
firefighting  schools. 

The  prototype  facility  involved  a combination  of 
ducts,  fans  and  five  afterburners.  This  combination 
could  simultaneously  handle  smoke  loadings  from  any 
two  of  the  four  fire  test  structures. 
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Funds  have  been  appropriated  for  similar  work  at 
Navy  firefighting  schools  located  in  San  Diego,  Phila- 
delphia and  Great  Lakes. 

Smoke  from  other  firefighting  operations,  open- 
tank,  aircraft  and  flight  deck  fires  can  also  result  in 
adverse  criticism  from  nearby  residents.  The  Naval 
Training  Device  Center,  working  together  with  the 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  Research  Institute,  has 
developed  a method  of  essentially  eliminating  the 
dense  smoke  from  oil  fires  burning  in  open  tanks.  The 
method  involves  injecting  a finely  atomized  water 
spray  just  above  the  surface  of  the  burning  liquid.  A 
prototype  installation  has  been  made  at  Great  Lakes 
to  determine  applicability  for  advanced  firefighting 
training  and  for  aircraft  crash  crew  training. 

Regardless  of  whether  a naval  installation  is  lo- 
cated inland  or  on  the  coast,  it  has  a problem  in 
what  to  do  with  its  solid  waste. 

Open  burning  is  prohibited  to  the  Navy,  but  the 
problem  of  refuse  disposal  has  often  been  solved  by 
hauling  essentially  solid  wastes  to  sanitary  landfills. 

A very  innovative  practical  solution  was  reached  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  with  the  construction  of  a salvage  fuel 
boiler  plant  which  features  the  first  completely  water- 
cooled  incinerator  furnaces  built  in  the  United  States. 
The  Navy-built  project  has  been  in  operation  since 
1967. 

The  system  is  capable  of  destroying  360  tons  of 
refuse  daily,  thereby  eliminating  the  former  open  burn- 
ing method  of  disposal.  During  the  destruction  process, 
there  is  less  pollution  because  the  system  provides 
better  combustion  of  the  refuse  and  uses  less  air  than 
conventional  incinerators. 

Perhaps  best  of  all,  the  plant  recovers  the  heat  of 
combustion  which  is  often  wasted  in  other  burning 
methods.  At  Norfolk,  the  heat  is  converted  to  steam 
and  helps  meet  the  requirements  of  Navy  ships  and 
shore  facilities  in  the  area,  thereby  saving  fossil  fuels 
which  would  otherwise  be  used  in  the  ships. 

a t san  diego,  the  Navy  was  able  to  cooperate  with 
**  the  community  on  a solid  waste  disposal  problem. 

The  Naval  Air  Station  at  Miramar,  north  of  San 
Diego,  had  about  40  tons  of  refuse  to  get  rid  of  daily. 
The  city  of  San  Diego  needed  a sanitary  landfill  in 
which  to  rid  itself  of  refuse  generated  in  the  locality 
near  the  Air  Station. 

The  city  and  the  Navy  agreed  that  San  Diego  would 
develop  some  air  station  land  into  a sanitary  landfill 
and  the  city  would  dispose  of  the  Navy’s  trash  at  no 
charge. 

A similar  arrangement  may  be  used  at  the  Newport 
naval  complex  on  Aquidneck  Island,  R.  I.,  when  the 
Navy  and  the  surrounding  community  may  share  in 
the  construction  of  one  large,  more  efficient  incinera- 
tor, thereby  reducing  costs  to  both. 

Disposal  of  classified  waste  has  been  a problem  in 
many  communities  where  authorized  incinerators  were 
not  readily  available  to  a naval  installation. 

Security  officers  were  faced  with  the  danger  of  haul- 
ing the  waste  over  a public  highway  and  risking  a spill 


of  classified  material  before  reaching  an  acceptable 
burning  facility.  Another  choice  was  finding  another 
satisfactory  method  of  disposal. 

One  solution,  at  the  San  Diego  Public  Works  Cen- 
ter, is  the  development  of  a truck-mounted  paper 
mulcher.  It  reduces  classified  waste  to  a cotton v pulp, 
which  can  then  be  hauled  to  sanitary  landfills  with 
no  danger  of  compromise.  The  system  is  cheaper  and 
safer  than  past  methods  and  eliminated  the  use  of 
fire  incinerators. 

Mot  only  is  the  navy  taking  action  through  its 
centra]  command  to  control  and  eliminate  pollu- 
tion, but  also  local  commands  and  organizations  are 
taking  steps  of  their  own  and  frequently  going  the 
second  mile  in  their  own  conservation  and  cleanup 
efforts.  Here  are  a few  examples: 

• Patuxent  River  Naval  Air  Station,  which  took  first 
place  in  the  Navy’s  Annual  Natural  Resources  Con- 
servation Awards  competition,  has  a program  which 
would  do  credit  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
conservationists. 

The  air  station  has  an  advantageous  location  for 
practicing  conservation  because  it  is  located  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Patuxent  River  and  the  Chesapeake  Rav. 

The  station  has  forestry,  fish  and  wildlife  programs 
as  well  as  a soil  and  water  improvement  program.  It 
even  plants  oysters. 

The  program’s  effectiveness  is  readily  observable  in 
the  abundance  of  fish  and  game  in  the  vieinitv  of  the 
air  station.  Both  fish  and  game  are  protected  through 
hunting  and  fishing  regulations. 

• Reservists  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  observed  Armed 
Forces  Day  by  joining  a “fight  dirty”  campaign  to 
clean  up  tbe  city. 

The  Reservists  supplied  much  of  the  manpower 
collecting  junk  which  otherwise  would  have  lain 
around  spoiling  the  landscape. 

In  this  case,  virtue  was  its  own  reward  for  at 
least  one  of  the  Navymen.  While  participating  in  the 
cleanup  campaign,  he  came  across  his  own  car  which 
had  been  stolen  and  was  about  to  be  stripped  in  a 
Louisville  alley.  The  car  was  saved  in  the  nick  of 
time  from  being  added  to  the  junk  pile. 

• Youth  activity  groups  on  Treasure  Island  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  joined  forces  in  an  anti-litter  campaign. 

• Los  Alamitos  Naval  Air  Station  enriched  the  Navy 
Relief  coffers  by  $200  when  its  Navymen  and  their 
families  picked  up  aluminum  cans  and  deposited  them 
in  a crushed  state  at  strategically  located  dumpsters. 
The  cans  were  then  sold  at  10  cents  a pound  and  the 
proceeds  donated  to  Navy  Relief. 

From  top:  An  oil  separation  tank  is  lowered  into  a storm  sewer  as 
Patuxtent  River  Naval  Station,  Md.,  continues  its  attack  on  water 
pollution.  (2)  An  inexpensive  plastic  oil  removal  device  is  tested 
in  water  and  oil  tanks  at  the  Naval  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory, 
Port  Hueneme.  (3)  In  a special  research  project,  the  Naval  Civil 
Engineering  Laboratory  is  attempting  to  isolate  bacteria  with 
the  most  ravenous  appetite  tor  oil.  This  photo,  magnified  ap- 
proximately 625  times,  shows  a single  drop  of  oil  apparently 
being  devoured  by  millions  of  bacteria. 
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• The  Naval  Shipyard  at  Norfolk  has  been  using  a 
skimmer  to  remove  oil  from  water  in  the  harbor.  It 
rates  special  mention  because  this  skimmer  ha‘  been 
operating  for  fifteen  years,  sucking  up  oil  from  around 
ships  and  wharfs. 

^Nil  collected  by  the  skimmer  (a  shipyard  em- 
ployee’s  invention)  is  sent  to  Craney  Island  for 
processing  and  possible  reuse  by  the  Navy.  The  device 
can  pump  1000  gallons  a minute  but  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  mixture  pumped  is  water. 

• Another  type  of  skimmer  has  been  used  at  the 
Naval  Base  at  Long  Beach.  The  device  floats  slightly 
below  the  water  sucking  oil  and  water  down  through 
a hose,  pumping  the  mixture  into  a tank  where  the  oil 
is  separated  from  the  water. 

• NCEL  has  a research  and  development  effort 
aimed  at  developing  an  inexpensive  but  effective  oil 
removal  system  for  naval  shore  facilities. 

• And  speaking  of  oil  and  oil  slicks,  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  has  begun  research  on  the  control  of 
oil  pollution  through  biological  means  in  harbors 
and  on  beaches. 

Researchers  are  investigating  the  possibility  of  seed- 
ing the  oil  with  mineral  nutrients  which  promote  the 
growth  of  microorganisms  which  would  literally  eat 
the  oil. 

• The  Naval  Undersea  Research  and  Development 
Center  at  San  Diego  has  started  its  own  cleanup  cam- 
paign. It  now  prohibits  the  use  of  paper  cups  and 
plastic  six-pack  holders  from  the  waterfront  areas. 
The  plastic  gadgets  are  a menace  to  wildlife  because 
animals  frequently  get  their  heads  stuck  in  them. 

P or  years,  the  world  (and  principally  industrial- 
■ ized  nations)  has  unwittingly  polluted  the  en- 
vironment in  the  belief  that  the  atmosphere  and  the 
sea  had  a limitless  ability  to  cleanse  themselves  of 
man’s  waste. 

Now  we  know  differently,  and  warnings  of  the  con- 
sequences of  continued  pollution  come  from  all  quar- 
ters. One  of  the  many  voices  of  warning  comes  from 
the  eminent  oceanographer  Jacques  Yves  Cousteau 
who  says,  “The  oceans  are  dying.  The  pollution  is 
general.’’ 

Rather  than  despairing  that  the  trend  is  irreversible, 
however,  we  can  realize  that,  as  Philip  Wylie  puts  it, 
“We  are  the  first  people  ever  to  understand  that  we 
must  live  according  to  ecological  and  physical  and 
chemical  laws  — that  means,  we  are  the  first  human 
beings  who  ever  had  a chance  to  reorganize  civiliza- 
tion so  that  it  could  endure  indefinitely.” 

—Robert  Neil 


COs  on  the  Lookout  for  Oil  Spills 

To  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  currently  ap- 
plicable laws  and  executive  orders,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  has  ordered  all  commanding 
officers  and  aircraft  commanders  to  report  to  the 
nearest  Coast  Guard  District  Commander  the 
sighting  of  oil  spills  which  might  endanger  the 
coastal  waters  of  the  United  States. 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
SCIENCE  at  the 
Naval  Academy 

«THE  EXCITING  part  is  that  these  things  have  never 

■ been  done  before.  There’s  a frontier  of  knowledge 
on  our  own  back  doorstep.” 

The  speaker  is  Professor  John  Hoffman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Sciences  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy.  The  professor  and  his  band  of  mid- 
shipmen oceanography  majors  are  making  significant 
contributions  to  knowledge  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
through  a variety  of  research  projects.  (Oceanography 
is  one  of  the  Academy’s  most  popular  majors,  with 
more  than  500  midshipmen  enrolled.  USNA  offers 
16  courses  in  the  field.) 

Professor  Hoffman  and  his  proteges  have  tackled 
such  diverse  subjects  as  erosion  effects  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  the  tidal  wedge  and  how  it  affects  the  biology 
of  the  bay,  and  the  significance  of  the  shape  of  the 
coastline.  A research  grant  from  the  Academy  last 
summer  allowed  Hoffman  to  undertake  a project 
using  seaweed  to  test  for  radioactivity.  He  and  his 
Academy  associates  have  also  studied  the  selection  of 
disposal  sites  for  dredge  spoil  resulting  from  projects 
to  deepen  the  Baltimore  harbor. 

Last  fall  Professor  Hoffman  took  his  oceanography 
class  to  sea,  armed  with  depth  finders,  core  collectors 
and  the  like  to  assemble  data  which  may  help  explain 
the  existence  of  a series  of  deep  holes  in  the  floor 
of  the  bay.  The  day’s  outing  promised  enough  geolog- 
ical action  to  attract  scientists  from  the  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey  (USGS)  and  the  Maryland  Geological 
Survey. 

The  hole  being  studied,  the  bay’s  deepest  point,  is 
located  in  a deep  channel  which  extends  the  length 
of  the  bay  floor.  “This  trench  is  in  the  channel  that 
carried  the  Susquehanna  River  20,000  years  ago,  be- 
fore the  sea  level  rose  and  drowned  the  entire  river 
valley,  creating  the  Chesapeake  Bay,”  explained  the 
professor. 

Ann  the  way  to  the  site,  Hoffman  suggested  that 
a seepage  of  fresh  ground  water  may  lie  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  and  that  this  may  contribute  to 
its  formation.  This  situation,  if  true,  would  be  po- 
tentially dangerous;  if  fresh  water  were  tapped  bv 
wells  on  land,  the  pressure  of  the  underground  water 
might  decrease  and  allow  salt  water  to  contaminate 
the  freshwater  supply. 

“This  phenomenon  is  known  as  saltwater  intrusion 
and  has  been  a serious  problem  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,”  Professor  Hoffman  explained. 

Findings  at  the  site  neither  proved  nor  disproved 
the  “saltwater  intrusion”  theory.  The  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  was  salty,  but  this  could  be  the  re- 
sult of  a variety  of  other  factors  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  no  fresh  water  is  leaking  into  the  bay. 
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the  midshipmen  were  surprised  to  find  sand,  gravel 
* and  broken  shells  in  core  samples  taken  from  the 
bottom  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  hole.  (A  core  is 
obtained  by  dropping  a long,  finned  device  to  the 
bottom.  It  spears  the  soil,  holds  on  to  a sample  and 
is  then  hauled  back  to  the  surface.)  Hoffman  specu- 
lated that  these  findings  could  have  been  the  residl 
of  sediment  movement  caused  by  heavy  storms. 

The  scientists  on  board  all  agreed  that  more  re- 
search would  be  required  before  any  conclusions 
could  be  reached  as  to  the  cause  of  the  holes.  “In 
order  to  make  any  concrete  theories,  we’ll  have  to 
take  bigger  core  samples  from  the  bottom  and  have 
a look  at  the  geological  makeup  of  the  ground  under 
the  bay,”  said  Hoffman. 

Facing  page:  A midshipman  labels  a bottom  sample  for  later 
study  in  the  laboratory.  This  page  from  top:  A Nansen  bottle, 
used  to  collect  water  samples  at  various  depths,  is  prepared  be- 
fore it  is  sent  below.  (2)  Readings  from  a depthfinder  are  relayed 
to  the  bridge  as  midshipmen  search  for  the  deepest  part  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  (3)  Calculations  from  readings  off  the  salino- 
meter  determine  the  amount  of  salt  in  water  samples. 


Ecology  Program  in  Cam  Ranh  Bay 

XA/hen  sand  at  cam  ranh  bay  began  blowing 
into  helicopter  rotors,  jet  aircraft,  sophisti- 
cated communications  equipment  and  lowering 
morale  as  well,  the  military  called  in  botanists 
from  Port  Hueneme’s  Naval  Civil  Engineering 
Laboratory  (NCEL)  to  do  battle  with  soil  erosion 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  problem  was  formidable  and  it  took  24,000 
plants  representing  15  species,  assorted  grasses 
and  seeds  to  hold  the  sand  in  place.  Although 
there  have  been  some  setbacks,  most  efforts  of 
the  NCEL  botanists  met  with  success. 

The  scientists  set  about  to  learn  what  types  of 
plants  and  seeds  would  grow  on  steep  slopes  of 
beach  sand  as  well  as  in  areas  exposed  to  salt 
spray  and  winds  up  to  50  miles  per  hour. 

All  the  plants  had  to  thrive  in  desert  climate 
for  nine  months  of  the  year  and  yet  be  able  to 
survive  three  months  of  torrential  downpours. 

The  plants  and  seeds  also  had  to  be  sufficiently 
hardy  to  be  left  on  their  own  after  planting.  No 
supplemental  care  such  as  watering,  weeding  or 
fertilizing  was  given. 

The  barren  beach  in  front  of  the  Army’s  Sixth 
Convalescent  Center  was  a case  in  point.  The 
sand  there  was  once  so  hot  that  it  would  scorch 
bare  feet.  Now,  however,  there  are  stretches  of 
the  ocean  front  which  are  sprouting  a six-inch 
growth  and  prospective  beachcombers  can  now 
walk  there  barefooted. 

Army  and  Air  Force  officials  in  the  Cam  Ranh 
area  were  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  Navy’s 
erosion  prevention  effort  to  continue  after  the 
NCEL  botanists  returned  home. 

One  of  NCEL’s  last  contributions  is  a “how  to 
do  it”  manual  for  use  by  military  and  civilian 
personnel  in  charge  of  erosion  prevention. 
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• ENLISTED  PERSONNEL  LIAISON  --  NEW  NUMBERS 

The  Pers-P  Enlisted  Liaison  officers  have  a new  telephone  number 
--Autovon  224-3701  or  commercial  202-694-3701.  Liaison  officers  are 
now  at  the  telephone  from  0800  to  1830  eastern  time  weekdays.  These 
expanded  hours  are  intended  to  make  services  more  available  to  people 
on  the  West  Coast.  If  you  need  information  or  help  with  a problem,  ask 
your  command.  If  they  can't  help,  they  --or  you-  --  can  call  these 
liaison  officers. 

• SCHOOLS  FOR  OUTSTANDING  SEAMEN 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  encouraged  assignments  to 
Class  "A"  schools  on  a returnable  basis  and  has  urged  leading  petty 
officers  and  division  officers  to  request  quotas  for  their  best  non-rated 
Navymen.  A recent  enlisted  retention  study  group  indicated  there's  a 
frequent  reluctance  to  do  so,  because  many  of  the  quotas  are  non-return- 
able and  supervisors  naturally  like  to  hang  onto  their  best  men.  Hence- 
forward, assignment  to  Class  "A"  school  on  a returnable  basis  will  be 
limited  only  by  the  length  of  the  school,  which  must  be  less  than  20  weeks; 
by  billet  requirements;  and  by  the  availability  of  TAD  funds.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  ensure  that  such  funds  are  available.  See  NavOp 
01  (2  Jan  71). 


• EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ALL 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Chafee's  recent  message  calling  for 
Navymen  to  "work  together  constructively  and  openly  to  solve  our  racial 
problems"  (see  ALL  HANDS,  Jan  71,  p.  38)  has  brought  a quick  res- 
ponse from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  NavOp  Z-66  announces  con- 
crete measures  to  ensure  fair  treatment  for  all.  Among  these  steps  are 
an  in-depth  investigation  of  discrimination  in  housing,  appointment  by 
all  COs  of  special  assistants  for  minority  affairs,  and  efforts  by  Navy 
barbershops,  exchanges  and  commissaries  to  fill  the  special  needs  of 
minority  groups.  For  the  whole  story,  see  this  month's  Bulletin  Board. 

• overseas  ASSIGNMENTS 

There's  a continuing  need  for  qualified  enlisted  Navymen  to  serve 
in  billets  overseas  with  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups  (MAAGs) 
and  Missions,  defense  communications  agencies,  military  groups,  NATO 
commands  and  joint , unified  and  combined  staffs.  Navymen  may  apply 
by  submitting  an  Enlisted  Transfer  and  Special  Duty  Request  (NavPers 
1306/7)  in  addition  to  indicating  "MAAGs/Missions"  as  duty  preference 
on  Seavey  Rotation  Data  Cards  or  Duty  History  and  Preference  Cards. 
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To  apply  for  an  overseas  assignment  that  is  considered  shore  duty  for 
rotation,  you  must  be  eligible  for  Seavey;  Navymen  with  established 
tour  completion  dates  (TCD)  will  not  be  rotated  before  that  date. 

• COMMAND  AT  SEA 

Traditional  officer  career  patterns  --  which  called  for  a major 
command  at  sea  for  line  captains  --  have  been  changed  to  spread  the 
Navy's  top  talents  more  evenly  among  the  Fleet,  the  shore  establish- 
ment and  the  Navy's  weapons  acquisition  programs.  New  command  se- 
lection procedures  --  calling  for  one  command  tour  at  sea  or  ashore 
for  most  line  captains,  instead  --  have  been  set  up,  beginning  with 
captain  command  selection  boards  which  met  in  Dec  and  Jan.  Future 
flag  selection  boards  will  be  encouraged  to  select  not  only  officers  who 
have  followed  the  traditional  pattern  of  command  at  sea,  but  also  those 
who  have  demonstrated  their  management  expertise  in  the  shore  estab- 
lishment. 

Exceptions  to  the  new  Mone  command"  concept  may  be  made  for 

§ aircraft  carriers  and  major  shore  installations,  where  previous  deep- 
draft  or  command  experience  may  be  required.  Command  selectees 
not  yet  ordered  to  duty  will  be  rescreened  as  necessary,  and  similar 
instructions  concerning  equity,  quality  and  the  need  for  rescreening 
will  be  passed  on  to  other  command  boards  as  well.  The  Navy  expects 
to  benefit  from  the  stability  of  longer  command  tours,  improved  man- 
agement of  the  shore  establishment,  and  better  use  of  individual  talents 

Sand  training.  See  NavOp  Z-69  and  watch  for  more  details  in  an  upcom- 
ing issue  of  the  Officer  Personnel  Newsletter. 

!m  ZERO  DRAFT  BY  1973 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  set  a target  date  for  achieving  an 
all- volunteer  military  force:  1 Jul  1973.  "We  will  move  toward  zero 

draft  calls  as  early  as  we  possibly  can,  " DOD  Secretary  Melvin  R. 

Laird  said  last  fall,  "But  our  goal  is  to  reach  that  level  by  the  end  of 
Fiscal  Year  1973.  " 

Although  the  Navy  doesn't  take  draftees,  it  could  be  deeply  affect- 
ed by  the  elimination  of  selective  service.  In  fact,  CNO  recently  esti- 
mated that  as  much  as  one -third  of  those  who  join  the  Navy  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  draft.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Navy  is  working  on  a wide 
range  of  service  improvements.  Proposals  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  include 
a 20  per  cent  pay  increase  for  enlisted  Navymen  with  less  than  two  years 
of  service,  as  well  as  other  programs  aimed  at  making  the  Navy  more 
appealing  to  prospective  enlistees  and  more  satisfying  to  all  hands. 
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• CIVVIES  AUTHORIZED  FOR  SHIPBOARD  PO'S 

Because  of  enthusiastic  response  to  a pilot  program  authorizing 
1st  class  petty  officers  to  keep  civilian  clothing  aboard  ship  for  wearing 
ashore  on  leave  and  liberty,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  extended 
that  privilege  to  all  petty  officers  on  all  ships.  NavOp  Z-63  provides 
the  following  examples  for  determining  appropriate  civilian  attire:  coats 

and  trousers,  turtlenecks,  shirts  with  ties,  ascots  or  open  collars, 
sports  shirts  including  button-downs,  sweaters,  crew  or  V-neck  shirts 
sold  as  outer  garments;  overcoats,  jackets  and  windbreaker s ; levis, 
"perma  press"  and  bell-bottom  trousers  in  various  colors  and  materials; 
and  well  kept  shoes  and  boots  of  various  colors,  materials  and  styles. 
Ruled  out  as  inappropriate  are: 

• clothing  which  is  excessively  worn,  frayed,  soiled  or  unpressed. 

• athletic  clothing,  except  when  proceeding  to  and  from  sports 
activities. 

• distinctive  parts  of  the  uniform  worn  with  civilian  clothing. 

• PRO  PAY  FOR  NUCLEAR  NECs 

Two  new  sets  of  Navy  Enlisted  Classifications  (codes  3361-3366 
for  submarines  and  3393-3396  for  surface  ships)  have  been  established 
to  identify  nuclear  trained  Navymen  who  are  fully  qualified  to  supervise 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  ship  nuclear  propulsion  plants.  Effec- 
tive this  month,  those  who  qualify  for  the  new  NECs  are  eligible  for 
Proficiency  Pay  (Specialty)  of  $15  0 per  month.  Recommendations  for 
assignment  of  these  NECs  are  desired  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 
To  qualify,  Navymen  must  meet  all  standards  set  forth  in  BuPers  No- 
tice 1221  (24  Dec  70). 

The  "inactive"  nuclear  NECs  (3359,  3389)  will  continue  to  identi- 
fy enlisted  Navymen  qualified  for  active  nuclear  NECs,  but  not  current- 
ly assigned  to  a submarine  or  surface  ship  nuclear  propulsion  plant 
operator  billet.  Effective  this  month,  Navymen  with  either  of  these 
NECs  are  eligible  for  pro  pay  of  $50  per  month.  The  award  may  be 
continued  for  18  months  after  the  NEC  is  assigned.  See  Change  5 to 
BuPers  Instruction  1430. 121. 

• OFFICER  RETIREMENT  POLICIES  CHANGE 

The  time  in  grade  requirement  for  establishing  retirement  eligi- 
bility has  been  revised;  the  old  four  years  in  grade  requirement  for 
captains  now  applies  only  to  those  with  designators  14XX,  21XX,  25XX 
and  51XX.  All  other  captains  are  now  required  to  serve  two  years  in 
grade  before  retirement.  In  another  change,  lieutenant  commanders 
are  no  longer  required  to  serve  two  years  in  grade  to  establish  retire- 
ment eligibility.  See  SecNav  Instruction  1811.  3 series. 
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• SPECIALIZED  PHOTOGRAPHIC/JOURNALIST  TRAINING 

Are  you  interested?  Would  you  like  training  in  Cinematography, 
Quality  Control  of  Photographic  Material  and  Processing,  Photojournal- 
ism, or  Motion  Picture  Script  Writing?  These  courses  are  offered  to 
Photographer's  Mates,  Journalists  and  photography-oriented  officers 
who  wish  to  increase  their  knowledge  in  the  photographic  field.  This 
is  an  opportunity  to  attend  a college  accredited  course  at  a major  uni- 
versity while  gaining  valuable  training.  Personnel  desiring  to  attend 
these  courses  of  instruction  should  submit  their  applications  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (ATTN:  Pers  B2143)  prior  to  15  Feb  1971  for 
the  Quality  Control  Course  and  prior  to  15  Apr  1971  for  the  other  courses. 
For  detailed  instructions  see  your  Personnel  Officer. 

• CHANGES  MEAN  FEWER  FORMAL  INSPECTIONS 

Schedules  have  been  modified  to  make  command  inspections  more 
responsive  and  productive,  while  reducing  the  workload  on  Navymen 
involved.  The  changes  are  designed  to  save  the  inordinate  amounts  of 
manpower  and  valuable  training  time  now  used  "in  preparing  for  many 
inspections  that  often  produce  relatively  meaningless  or  irrelevant 
results.  " The  new  program  calls  for  immediate  unit  commanders  (next 
senior  unit)  to  combine  unscheduled  inspections  with  ordinary  visits  and 
embarkations.  In  addition,  Navymen  from  sister  ships  and  units  will 
no  longer  be  used  as  assistant  inspectors,  mandatory  checkoff  lists  have 
been  eliminated,  and  all  inspections  will  be  graded  simply  satisfactory 
or  unsatisfactory.  Certain  inspections,  including  those  involving  nu- 
clear power,  are  not  affected  by  NavOp  Z-67,  which  announced  the  changes. 

• NEW  RATE- -ELECTRONIC  WARFARE  TECHNICIAN 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  approved  a new  general  rate.  Elec- 
tronic Warfare  Technician  (EW).  Plans  call  for  establishment  of  the 
rate  on  1 Sep,  involving  Navymen  in  pay  grades  E-4  through  E-9.  Those 
who  qualify  for  the  EW  rate  will  be  in  line  for  proficiency  pay  and  vari- 
able reenlistment  bonus  in  accordance  with  existing  regulations.  Navy- 
men eligible  for  conversion  to  the  new  rate  must  have  experience  in 
electronic  warfare  or  possess  one  of  the  following  Naval  Enlisted  Class- 
ifications: RD-0312,  RD-0334,  RD-0355,  ET-1592,  ET-1593,  or  ET-1595. 
With  the  exception  of  radarmen  holding  the  NEC  0335,  Navymen  mustbe 
in  paygrades  E-6  and  below  to  be  eligible  for  conversion.  Deadline  for 
conversion  requests  is  1 Oct,  except  for  radarmen  with  NEC  0334,  who 
should  defdr  their  requests  until  after  that  date.  See  BuPers  Notice 
1440  (30  Dec  70)  for  all  the  details. 
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• DRILL  REQUIRED  FOR  MOST  2X6  RESERVES 

Faced  with  a serious  shortage  of  petty  officers  in  the  Selected 
Reserve,  the  Navy  has  had  to  change  its  policy  on  drills  for  enlisted 
Reservists  who  have  completed  their  active  duty.  As  a result,  most 
2X6  Reservists  now  on  active  duty  will  be  required  to  drill  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  two  weeks'  annual  active  duty  for  training,  after  their  release 
from  active  duty.  Among  Reserve  Navymen  exempt  from  this  drill  re- 
quirement are  those  who: 

• Are  not  recommended  for  reenlistment. 

• Have  places  of  residence  not  within  reasonable  commuting  dis- 
tance (usually  50  miles  or  1 1/2  hours  of  driving  time)  of  a Naval  Reserve 
training  activity. 

• Have  failed  to  advance  to  pay  grade  E-3. 

• Have  served  on  active  .duty  in  a combat  zone  and  received  hostile 
fire  pay,  or  who  were  wounded  in  a combat  zone. 

For  more  details,  see  NavAct  05  (15  Dec  70)  and  CHNAVPERS 
message  042041  Jan.  See  also  the  February  issue  of  "The  Naval  Reserv- 
ist" for  a full  report. 

• EMERGENCY  LEAVE  TRAVEL  AT  GOVERNMENT  EXPENSE 

Reports  reaching  BuPers  suggest  that  some  Navymen  may  not  be 
aware  of  extended  authorization  for  emergency  leave  travel  at  govern- 
ment expense,  approved  last  year  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R. 
Laird.  Briefly,  transportation  may  now  be  provided  at  government 
expense,  where  a Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC)  channel  exists,  for 
round-trip  travel  on  emergency  leave  from:  overseas  to  a place  within 
the  continental  U.  S.;  within  the  U.  S.  to  a place  overseas;  or  an  over- 
seas station  to  a place  outside  the  U.  S.  Travel  at  government  expense 
cannot  be  extended  from  or  to  the  terminus  of  available  MAC  transporta- 
tion, however.  See  BuPers  Manual,  article  3020400. 

• SKY  MARSHALS  NEEDED 

Looking  for  an  interesting  job,  with  lots  of  travel,  after  retirement 
or  separation  from  active  duty?  The  Bureau  of  Customs  needs  about 
2100  new  security  officers  by  this  July  to  replace  temporary  agents  now 
riding  as  armed  guards  on  passenger  aircraft.  If  accepted,  you'll  be 
eligible  for  release  from  active  duty  up  to  90  days  early  and  will  com- 
plete a four-week  training  program  before  starting  your  new  job.  You'll 
be  hired  at  Civil  Service  grade  GS-4,  GS-5  or  GS-7,  depending  on  your 
qualifications,  with  a starting  salary  between  about  $6000  and  $8000, 
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plus  a cost  of  living  allowance  in  some  areas.  You'll  receive  all  normal 
Civil  Service  benefits,  with  ample  opportunities  for  paid  overtime  and 
promotion  to  GS-9,  or  even  higher  as  a special  agent. 

To  qualify,  you  must  be  a male  U.  S.  citizen  at  least  21  years  old, 
eligible  for  honorable  discharge,  without  a serious  police  record  and  in 
excellent  physical  condition.  You  also  must  take  and  pass  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice exam  and  a rigid  physical  examination  (taken  at  your  own  expense), 
plus  psychological  testing,  background  investigation  and  personal  inter- 
view by  Customs  officials.  For  more  information,  see  BuPers  Notice 
1910  (22  Dec  70)  and  contact  your  base  Transition  Site  Officer  or  your 
command's  Transition  Officer. 


• EXCESS  leave  to  study  law 

The  Excess  Leave  Program  (Law)  allows  selected  Regular  officers, 
LTs  and  below  with  between  two  and  six  years  of  commissioned  service, 
to  take  leaves  of  absence  of  up  to  three  years  without  pay,  in  order  to 
obtain  law  degrees.  Selected  candidates  must  bear  all  law  school  ex- 
penses, but  retain  eligibility  for  all  active  duty  benefits  except  pay  and 
allowances.  They  remain  on  the  lineal  list  and  become  eligible  for  pro- 
motion under  the  same  conditions  as  if  they  were  not  in  an  excess  leave 
status.  Before  applying,  an  officer  must  have  a conditional  letter  of 
acceptance  from  a law  school  approved  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Application  procedures  are  outlined  in  BuPers  Instruction  1520.  99 
series.  Interested  officers  are  encouraged  to  apply  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  (Pers-C312)  no  later  than  15  May. 


• TWO  PATHS  TO  THE  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

Enlisted  members  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  both  Regulars 
and  Reserves,  now  have  two  paths  to  seek  appointments  to  the  Naval 
Academy.  They  may  apply  to  attend  the  Naval  Academy  Preparatory 
School  at  Bainbridge,  or  if  they  have  excellent  school  records  and  be- 
lieve they  are  capable  of  college  work,  they  may  apply  for  direct  nom- 
inations to  Annapolis.  This  year,  30  May  is  the  deadline  for  Prepara- 
tory School  applications  for  the  academic  year  that  runs  from  23  Aug  71 
through  May  72  for  candidates  seeking  admission  to  Annapolis  in  Jun  72. 
(Recruits  may  submit  applications  until  15  Jul.  ) Although  the  applica- 
tion deadline  was  31  Jan  for  the  NA  class  beginning  this  Jun,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  begin  applications  for  direct  nomination  to  Annapolis  in 
Jun  72.  Requirements  and  application  procedures  are  in  BuPers  No- 
tice 1531  series  and  NavOp  02  (5  Jan  71).  Look  for  more  on  this  subject 
in  an  upcoming  issue. 
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Tackles  Racial  Challenge 


urs  must  be  a navy  family  that  recognizes  no 
artificial  barriers  of  race,  color  or  religion.  There 
is  no  Black  Navy,  no  White  Navy— just  one  Navy— the 
United  States  Navy.” 

There  are  two  keys  to  the  problem  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  Navy,  says  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  in  a message  to  the  Fleet  (NavOp  Z-66) 
announcing  steps  to  ensure  fair  treatment  for  all  Navy- 
men  and  their  families.  The  Z-gram  came  in  response 
to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  H.  Chafee’s  call  for 
“specific  changes  and  improvements”  in  this  field. 
(See  All  Hands,  Jan  71,  p.  38) 

“First,  we  must  open  up  new  avenues  of  communi- 
cation ...  so  that  we  may  learn  what  and  where  the 
areas  of  friction  are,”  says  CNO.  “Second,  all  of  us  in 
the  Navy  must  develop  a far  greater  sensitivity  to  the 
problems  of  all  our  minority  groups.” 

Adnliral  Zumwalt  cites  the  discrimination  that  Black 
Navy  families  still  experience  in  trving  to  find  housing 
as  one  of  the  most  distressing  problems.  He  urges  all 
Navvmen  to  use  existing  authority  and  directives 
(such  as  SecNav  Instruction  5350.12  series)  which 
protect  servicemen’s  rights  to  fair  housing. 

A n in-depth  investigation  is  also  underway  which 
^ is  expected  to  solve  the  most  acute  housing  prob- 
lems. 

CNO  also  calls  for  concrete  measures  to  help  an- 
swer the  justified  complaints  and  fill  the  special  needs 
of  minority  Navvmen  and  their  families.  Many  of 
these  complaints  and  needs  have  surfaced  during  re- 
cent retention  study  group  meetings,  where  Admiral 
Zumwalt  himself  says  he  was  struck  by  “the  depth 
of  feeling  of  our  Black  personnel  that  there  is  signifi- 
cant discrimination  in  the  Navy.”  Among  these  meas- 
ures are: 

• All  commanding  officers  are  appointing  minority 
Navymen  (officers  or  senior  pettv  officers)  as  their 
special  assistants  for  minority  affairs,  and  will  consult 
them  closely  on  all  matters  regarding  minority  groups. 

• Navy  wives  from  minority  groups  will  be  included 
in  the  program  which  provides  dependents  a direct 
channel  of  communications  to  COs  of  shore  commands. 
(See  All  Hands,  Oct  70,  p.  30) 

• Black  grooming  aids  will  be  stocked  by  ship’s 
stores  and  cosmetics  suitable  for  minority  dependents 
will  be  available  in  Navy  exchanges. 

• Shore  stations  will  employ  at  least  one  qualified 
Black  barber  or  beautician  and  will  work  toward  the 
goal  of  having  adequate  numbers  of  barbers  trained 
in  hair  care  for  Blacks. 

• All  major  commissaries  will  stock  foods  and  pro- 
duce frequently  requested  by  minority  groups,  and 
will  solicit  recommendations  for  such  foods  from  their 
minority  group  customers. 

• Books,  magazines  and  records  by  and  about  Black 
Americans  will  be  available  in  Navy  libraries,  ward- 


rooms and  clubs. 

• Special  Services  offices  that  handle  discount  tick- 
ets will  attempt  to  obtain  these  tickets  for  events  of 
special  interest  to  minority  groups. 

these  are  only  the  first  steps.  The  new  Special 

Assistant  to  CNO  for  Minority  Affairs,  Lieutenant 
Commander  William  S.  Norman,  will  be  visiting  major 
naval  activities  in  the  U.  S.  to  discuss  problems  with 
COs,  minority  Navymen  and  their  dependents.  As 
problems  become  clearer,  further  steps  will  be  taken  to 
eliminate  “those  demeaning  areas  of  discrimination 
that  plague  our  minority  shipmates,”  CNO  concludes. 
“There  is  no  place  in  our  Navy  for  insensitivity.” 

PAY  and  BENEFITS 

in  many  areas,  the  Navy  itself  has  no  authority  to  act 
1 in  order  to  reduce  retention  problems.  Authoritv  to 
raise  pay  scales  and  adjust  levels  of  compensation,  for 
example,  rests  with  Congress.  Legislative  changes  to 
public  law,  passed  by  both  houses  of  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President,  can  affect  your  paycheck, 
your  family’s  protection  in  case  of  your  death,  and  any 
special  compensation  for  which  you  may  be  eligible. 


The  main  “service”  bills  of  the  91st  Congress,  signed 
into  public  law  by  President  Nixon,  include: 

Special  Pay  (PL  91-20) — Provides  special  pay  for  nu- 
clear submarine  officers  who  agree  to  remain  on  active 
duty  for  an  additional  four  years.  To  be  eligible  for  a 
bonus  of  up  to  $15,000,  an  officer  must  be  qualified 
in  submarines  and  as  engineering  officer  of  the  watch 
on  a naval  nuclear  propulsion  plant.  Authorization  for 
special  pay  expires  30  Jun  1973. 

Duty  Free  Gifts  (PL  91-180) — Extends  existing  laws 
which  allow  duty-free  entry  of  gifts  not  exceeding  $50 
in  retail  value  to  Navymen  serving  in  combat  zones. 

Per  Diem  (PL  91-183) — Increases  maximum  per  diem 
rates  from  $16  to  $25  per  day,  and  raises  the  maximum 
amount  which  may  be  reimbursed  when  actual  ex- 
penses are  paid  from  $30  to  $40  per  day. 

Savings  Deposits  (PL  91-200) — Removes  the  $10,000 
limit  on  special  10  per  cent  savings  deposits  for  service- 
men who  are  prisoners  of  war,  missing  in  action,  or  in 
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a detained  status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Trovel  to  Home  Port  (PL  91  -2 1 0)— During  overhaul 
authorizes  round-trip  transportation  at  government  ex- 
pense to  home  ports  for  Navymen  attached  to  ships 
being  overhauled  away  from  home  ports.  Entitlement 
arises  on  the  31st,  91st  and  151st  day  after  the  ship 
enters  the  overhaul  port.  Navymen  attached  less  than 
30  days  are  not  eligible,  nor  are  crewmembers  of  ships 
being  decommissioned  away  from  home  ports. 

Assistance  for  Veterans  (PL  91-219) — Increases  rates 
paid  to  eligible  veterans  for  vocational  rehabilitation, 
educational  assistance  and  special  training,  as  well  as 
improving  educational  programs  for  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

Tax  Relief  for  Pueblo  (PL  9 1 -235)— Provides  income 
tax  relief  to  the  Pueblo  crew  bv  providing  that  serv- 
icemen illegally  detained  in  North  Korea  during  1968 
were  serving  in  a combat  zone. 

Prisoners  of  War  (PL  91-289)— Grants  servicemen  held 


tional  assistance  to  wives  and  children,  and  home  loan 
benefits  to  wives  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
are  missing  in  action,  captured  by  a hostile  force,  or 
interned  by  a foreign  government  or  power.  These 
benefits  are  available  through  the  GI  Hill  of  Rights 
and  do  not  decrease  the  benefits  available  to  the  mem- 
ber upon  his  return. 

Federol  Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970  (PL  91-656) — 

gives  authority  to  the  President  to  annually  adjust  the 
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as  prisoners  of  war  for  any  period  between  5 Aug  1964 
and  the  official  ending  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  the 
same  benefits  as  those  granted  to  POWs  during  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  Also  increases  these 
benefits  to  $5  per  day. 

Life  Insurance  (PL  91-291) — Increases  coverage  under 
Servicemen’s  Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLI)  to  $15,000, 
broadens  eligibility,  and  improves  insurance  programs 
for  servicemen  and  veterans. 

Special  Leave  (PL  91-302) — Continues  authorization 
to  grant  special  30-dav  leave  for  servicemen  who 
voluntarily  extend  tours  in  hostile  fire  areas. 

Saved  Pay  (PL  91-484) — Provides  that  enlisted  service- 
men who  accept  commissions  will  not  receive  less  than 
the  pay  and  allowances  they  were  entitled  to  as  enlisted 
men. 

Overseas  Per  Diem — Authorizes  payment  of  two  spe- 
cial cost-of-living  allowances  to  servicemen  stationed 
outside  conus:  a per  diem  based  on  cost  of  housing 
compared  to  BAQ;  and  a per  diem  based  on  cost  of 
living,  including  subsistence  and  incidental  expenses 
other  than  housing.  This  applies  also  to  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

FSA  Without  Household  (PL  91-529) — Provides  that 
family  separation  allowance  will  be  paid  to  eligible 
servicemen,  even  though  they  do  not  maintain  separate 
residences  or  households  for  their  dependents. 

FSA  in  Government  Quarters  (PL  91-533) — Authorizes 
payment  of  family  separation  allowance  to  eligible 
servicemen  (P03s  over  four,  and  above)  who  reside 
in  government  quarters. 

FSA,  POW/MIA  (PL  91-534) — Provides  that  a family 
separation  allowance  of  $30  per  month  shall  be  paid 
to  any  member  of  a uniformed  service  who  is  a prisoner 
of  war,  missing  in  action,  or  in  a detained  status  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Extension  of  Benefits  (PL  91-584) — Authorizes  educa- 


salaries  of  Civil  Service  classified  employees  and  Mili- 
tary Personnel  based  upon  comparable  salaries  of  pri- 
vate industry.  An  increase  for  Civil  Service  employees 
results  in  a corresponding  increase  for  military  person- 
nel. The  pay  increase  announced  by  the  President  is 
for  7.9  per  cent  for  military  personnel  retroactive  to  1 
Jan  1971. 

Rent  Supplements  (PL  91 -609)— Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970.  This  Act  includes  low- 
income  military  families  in  category  eligible  for  rent 
supplements.  Also  provides  authority  for  a preference 
or  priority  of  occupancy  for  low-income  military  fam- 
ilies in  housing  projects  assisted  under  the  National 
Housing  Act. 
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TRAVEL  for  DEPENDENTS 


AIAVY  FAMILIES  ARE  TRAVELING  MORE  TODAY  than 
ever  before— some  accompany  their  Navyman  for 
an  overseas  shore  tour,  some  meet  his  ship  in  an  over- 
seas port,  and  still  others  reside  in  a foreign  port  city 
for  the  duration  of  his  ship’s  deployment. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  there  are  many  things  to  be 
considered— things  which,  if  neglected,  can  lead  to 
much  difficulty  and  inconvenience  for  the  Navy 
family. 

If  you  are  assigned  to  an  overseas  shore  activity,  or 
your  ship  will  be  officially  homeported  overseas,  you’ll 
receive  a thorough  indoctrination  from  the  command 
to  which  you  will  be  attached.  However,  if  you  are 
aboard  a ship  that  is  still  officially  homeported  in  the 
U.  S.  and  wish  to  bring  your  dependents  overseas  to 
meet  you— for  two  weeks  or  two  years— there  are  some 
important  things  that  you  should  know. 

A dependent’s  trip  overseas  means  a lot  of  advance 
planning— coordinating  the  visit  with  leave  periods, 
getting  a passport  and  the  required  immunization 
shots,  financial  considerations,  etc.  It  is  virtually  im- 
possible for  the  family  to  know  all  the  details  of  plan- 
ning, especially  if  this  is  its  first  trip  of  this  kind.  What 
must  be  known  is  where  to  find  this  information. 

IN  GENERAL,  YOU  CAN  GET  ANY  INFORMATION  you’ll 
1 need  from  sources— usually  starting  with  the  person- 
nel office— within  your  command.  However,  many  val- 


uable references  are  available  to  your  dependents  at 
home. 

In  addition  to  the  popular  guidebooks  which  mav 
be  purchased,  and  references  in  the  library,  there  is 
free— and  possibly  the  best— travel  information  offered 
by  the  tourist  divisions  of  the  various  embassies  and 
legations  in  Washington,  governmental  tourist  offices 
in  the  various  countries,  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel (Pers-P511).  These  agencies  send  brochures 
upon  request. 

A must  for  your  wife’s  trip  overseas  is  the  pass- 
^ port;  and  in  some  cases— depending  on  the  coun- 
tries involved  and  the  duration  of  her  visit— a visa  may 
also  be  required.  The  visa,  issued  by  the  foreign  coun- 
try to  which  you  are  traveling,  is  an  official  seal 
stamped  inside  the  passport  before  entry  into  the 
country. 

Your  wife  can  get  a passport  application  and  all  the 
information  she’ll  need  at  the  local  post  office,  the 
passport  office,  or  an  American  consulate.  The  pass- 
port—which  costs  $12— is  usually  received  within  ap- 
proximately two  weeks  after  the  application  is  sub- 
mitted, but  if  there  isn’t  that  much  time,  it’s  possible 
to  obtain  it  in  a shorter  period  at  the  State  Department 
in  Washington— sometimes  as  fast  as  one  day,  if  the 
matter  is  sufficiently  urgent. 

The  passport— with  required  visas— is  the  most  im- 
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portant  document  for  foreign  travel,  and  your  wife 
should  keep  it  with  her  at  all  times.  If  it  is  lost  while 
abroad,  report  the  loss  immediately  to  the  nearest  em- 
bassy, consul,  or  naval  attache. 

If  you’re  going  to  travel  outside  the  port  city,  you 
should  check  to  be  sure  that  your  I.D.  card  is  a 
sufficient  “passport.”  In  some  countries,  you’ll  be  re- 
quired to  have  an  actual  passport.  Also,  your  leave 
papers  must  include  every  country  you  expect  to  visit. 

Your  wife  should  also  visit  the  dispensary— or  the 
local  office  of  the  Public  Health  Service— early  to 
bring  her  immunization  record  up  to  date.  A valid 
certificate  of  vaccination  against  smallpox  no  more 
than  one  year  old  is  required  to  get  back  into  the 
United  States,  and  medical  personnel  will  give  her  ad- 
vice on  other  inoculations  needed  or  suggested. 

^NE  OF  THE  MOST  EXC1TINC  PARTS  of  yOUT  wife’s 
overseas  trip  may  be  the  actual  travel,  but  making 
arrangements  for  the  trip  can,  to  say  the  least,  be 
somewhat  challenging.  Knowing  what  to  do  and 
where  to  look  for  the  answers  to  questions  will  make  it 
a great  deal  easier.  It  is  rarely  possible  to  travel  by 
commercial  ship  or  even  freighter  (unfortunately,  this 
kind  of  travel  is  almost  a thing  of  the  past).  In  any 
event,  time  is  usually  limited  and  she’ll  probably  want 
to  fly. 

International  regulations  require  all  airlines  to 
charge  the  same  fares  and  provide  comparable  facili- 
ties and  food.  If  there  is  ample  time  to  make  arrange- 
ments, your  wife  can  fly  less  expensively  on  a char- 
tered flight.  These  flights  are  sponsored  by  various 
groups,  and  are  usually  much  cheaper  than  regular 
rates. 

One  of  these  charter  clubs  for  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents  is  the  United  Service  Club, 
which  sponsors  flights  from  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
to  Frankfurt,  Germany.  The  one-way  fares  for  these 
jet  flights  are  about  $70  and  $100,  respectively.  Furth- 
er information  is  available  if  you  write  to  the  address 
listed  in  the  box  accompanying  this  article. 

Another  well-known  organization  of  this  type  is  the 
Davis  Travel  Agency  (see  box  for  address).  Its  round- 
trip  fares  between  New  York  and  Frankfurt  varv  with 
the  season,  but  are  very  reasonable. 


In  some  cases,  the  ship-sponsored  wives’  club  will, 
with  the  help  of  such  an  agency,  organize  a charter 
flight  if  there  are  enough  interested  wives.  This  is 
usually  a good  wav  to  go:  the  price  is  reasonable— 
and  sometimes  includes  “holiday  specials”— and  the 
flights  are  scheduled  on  the  basis  of  information 
available  from  the  command  about  its  activities  during 
a given  period. 

After  travel  arrangements  have  been  made,  the 
passenger  should  confirm  the  flight  at  least  72  hours 
in  advance  of  takeoff  time  to  ensure  its  departure. 

if  you  have  enough  time,  you’ll  probably  want  to 

do  some  traveling  after  she  arrives.  In  most  coun- 
tries, you  can  buy,  lease-for  the  duration  of  your 
time  overseas— or  rent  (for  short  periods)  a car.  Spe- 
cial insurance  coverage  must  be  arranged  by  the 
dealer,  and  you’ll  need  an  International  Driver’s  Li- 
cense; so  plan  well  in  advance.  Gasoline  and  oil  are 
generally  more  expensive  overseas,  but  reduced  rates 
are  available  at  most  U.  S.  installations. 

In  most  countries,  travel  by  train  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  efficient.  If  you’re  going  to  travel  in 
Europe,  your  best  bet  is  to  buy  a Eurailpass  before 
you  leave  the  States.  The  cost  of  these  passes  varies 
with  the  class  of  travel  and  the  length  of  time  that  it 
may  be  used. 

One  word  of  caution:  water  aboard  trains  is  never 
drinkable. 

For  a change  of  pace  at  a reasonable  price,  you 
can  travel  between  port  cities  by  ship.  Large  cruise 
liners  often  accept  passengers  for  short  trips,  and 
some  passenger-carrying  freighters  will  even  carrv 
your  car. 

If  you’re  meeting  your  wife  for  R & R,  there  will  be 
some  special  arrangements  to  be  made.  After  your 
period  of  R & R has  been  verified,  you  should  send  her 
three  copies  of  your  orders  stamped  with  a facsimile 
of  DD  form  1580.  This  will  enable  her  to  get  an  air 
fare  discount  (to  Hawaii  only)  on  some  commercial 
airlines.  \ou  should  make  airline  and  hotel  reserva- 
tions well  in  advance,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  request 
information  brochures  from  the  Armed  Forces  Recrea- 
tion Center  and  the  Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau  (see  box 
for  addresses). 


Facing  page:  Hew  leave  policies,  informa- 
tion agencies,  and  special  travel  arrange- 
ments have  made  it  easier  for  the  Navy 
family  to  travel  together  overseas.  Right; 
Planning  for  a dependent's  trip  overseas 
usually  begins  with  the  personnel  office 
at  your  command. 
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When  you’re  planning  the  trip,  use  all  the  informa- 
tion you  can  get— it  may  save  you  time,  money,  and 
frustration. 

■ f your  ship  is  homeported  in  the  U.  S.,  but  will  be 
* spending  a lot  of  time  in  one  particular  overseas  area, 
you  may,  at  your  own  expense,  bring  your  dependents 
to  that  area  for  the  duration  of  your  deployment. 
However,  this  is  discouraged,  mainly  because  it  may 
result  in  some  unexpected  complications. 

For  instance,  in  some  overseas  areas,  personnel  in 
this  situation  are  not  legally  eligible  for  base  housing, 
and  even  if  they  are,  it  may  not  be  available.  The 
Navyman  must  then  look  for  civilian-owned  housing, 
which  is  often  of  low  quality  and  at  a premium  price. 

A NOTHER  AREA  YOU  SHOULD  EXPLORE  is  the  USe  of 
commissary  and  exchange  privileges,  as  well  as 
related  facilities  normally  available  on  stateside  mili- 
tary installations.  If  you  are  not  attached  to  the  over- 
seas activity,  your  dependents  may  not  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  these  services  unless  you  accompany 
them. 

If  you  have  children,  one  of  the  most  important 
things  to  consider  is  their  schooling.  Most  U.  S.  activi- 
ties overseas  include  a normal  school  system  for  de- 
pendents. But  again,  if  you  are  not  attached  to  the 
overseas  activity,  your  children  may  not  be  able  to 
attend  these  schools  except  on  a space-available  basis 
and  for  a substantial  tuition  fee. 

In  this  respect,  if  you  wish  to  ensure  your  children’s 
continuing  education,  you  may  want  to  inquire  about 
schooling  by  correspondence  or  tutorial  service. 

The  Calvert  School  gives  courses  for  children  in 
grades  one  through  eight,  as  well  as  a child  training 
course  for  four-  and  five-year-olds.  High  school  cor- 
respondence courses  are  also  available,  and  even  a 
two-year  liberal  arts  college— run  by  the  University  ol 
Maryland— is  available  for  dependents  of  personnel 


stationed  overseas  (see  box  for  addresses). 

tie  regulations  GovERNiNC  these  and  other  areas 
1 which  may  affect  the  personal  lives  of  servicemen 
overseas  are  based  on  the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement 
and  similar  contracts  with  foreign  countries.  These 
pacts  were  created  to  define  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  apply  to  military  personnel  stationed  in  over- 
seas areas. 

In  general,  base  policies  are  set  up  to  complv  with 
the  policies  of  the  host  government— as  long  as  thev 
don’t  violate  any  rights  of  the  U.  S.  They  must  protect 
the  interests  of  both  the  U.  S.  and  the  country  in 
which  the  activity  is  located. 

For  instance,  military  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents who  are  “command-sponsored”  by  a U.  S.  activity 
in  a foreign  country  are  usually  eligible  for  the  same 
benefits  (commissary  and  exchange  privileges)  as  a 
member  of  that  country’s  military  component. 

■phis,  however,  does  not  include  Navymen  de- 
ployed on  ships  which  are  still  homeported  in  the 
States.  This  is  the  policy  of  the  host  government,  and 
the  Navy  is  obligated  to  comply  with  it. 

In  most  cases,  commanding  officers  of  units  deploy- 
ing to  overseas  areas  where  families  might  want  to 
follow  conduct  extensive  briefings  and  distribute  lit- 
erature to  provide  the  Navyman  with  pertinent  infor- 
mation. 

You  should  also  consult  the  senior  command  in  the 
area  to  be  visited,  especially  in  regard  to  Military  Base 
Agreements  and  the  regulations  of  the  specific  com- 
mand of  your  interest. 

If  you’re  planning  to  bring  your  dependents  over- 
seas to  meet  you,  leave  yourself  plenty  of  time  to  pre- 
pare. And  whatever  you  do,  make  sure  you  check 
everything  thoroughly  with  authentic  information 
from  an  authorized  source. 

— J02  Jim  Trezise 


Some  Tips  for  the 
‘Lone’  Navy  Traveler 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  hardship 
you  may  encounter  if,  in  planning  to  bring  your 
dependents  overseas  at  your  own  expense  for  an 
extended  period  of  time,  you  do  not  thoroughly 
investigate  all  of  the  factors  involved: 

A Navy  commander  attached  to  a ship  home- 
ported  in  the  U.  S.  decided  to  move  his  family, 
at  his  own  expense,  to  an  overseas  port.  His  ship 
was  scheduled  to  spend  most  of  its  time  at  the 
overseas  port,  and  there  was  a six-  to  eight-month 
waiting  list  for  base  housing  at  the  home  port. 

Although  he  ana  his  family  were  familiar  with 
the  area,  he  requested  and  received— well  in 
advance  of  the  moving  date— an  information  book- 
let from  the  activity  of  his  interest.  This  booklet, 
however,  was  designed  for  personnel  officially 


attached  to  the  overseas  activity,  and  did  not 
include  the  regulations— as  governed  by  the  Status 
of  Forces  Agreement— concerning  ship-based  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  (that  is,  ships  home- 
ported  in  the  U.  S. ) . 

After  the  commander  had  moved  his  family 
overseas,  he  learned  that  they  could  not  use  the 
post  exchange,  commissary,  or  post  office— and 
that,  although  there  was  space  available  in  the 
base  school,  his  children  could  not  attend  except 
for  a $700  tuition  fee. 

If  he  elected  to  stay  in  the  overseas  area,  the 
monetary  loss  would  have  been  over  $2000  a 
year;  if  he  moved  his  family  back  to  the  states, 
the  cost  of  traveling  would  have  been  equallv 
damaging.  And  while  he  was  trying  to  resolve 
the  situation,  his  children  were  losing  time  in 
school. 

The  commander  pleaded  his  case  to  the  cog- 
nizant authorities,  but  because  these  regulations 
involved  the  policies  of  other  nations,  he  could 
not  be  granted  exception  to  them. 
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Sources  of  Information 

Planning  to  bring  your  dependents  overseas? 
The  agencies  listed  below  can  be  very  helpful. 
Keep  in  mind  also  the  local  chapters  of  various 
service  organizations  such  as  the  U.S.O.,  the 
YMCA  and  the  Navy  Relief  Society. 

For  travel: 

• United  Service  Club,  Room  122,  Aerial  Port 
Hotel,  Rhein-Main  Airbase,  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

• United  Service  Club,  Post  Office  Box  1722, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10001. 

• The  Davis  Travel  Agency,  6 Frankfurt  am 
Main,  Niedenau  10,  Frankfurt,  Germany.  State- 
side addresses: 

—Davis  Travel  Agency,  3621  Columbia  Pike, 
Arlington,  Va.  22204. 

—Military  Travel  Service,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  127, 
Cookstown,  N.  J.  08551. 

• Nemet  Auto  International,  153-05  Hillside 
Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  11418. 


For  schooling,  check  with  any  of  the  following: 

• Calvert  School,  Tuscany  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 

21210. 

• International  Schools  Foundation,  2000  Mas- 
sachusetts Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 

• Jarvis  School  Bureau,  Inc.,  1346  Connecticut 
Ave.,  NW,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 

• University  of  California  Extension,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94720. 

• University  of  Nebraska,  University  Extension 
Division,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68508. 

• University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 
20850. 

For  general  information: 

• Armed  Forces  Recreation  Center,  Fort  De- 
Russy,  APO  San  Francisco  95668. 

• Hawaii  Visitors  Bureau,  2270  Kalakaua  Ave., 
Suite  801,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815. 

• The  Navy  Wifeline  Association,  Building  210, 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C.  20390. 


Use  all  the  information  you  can  get — it  may  save  you  time, 
money  and  inconvenience. 


If  your  wife  is  going  overseas,  a passport  is  a must. 


Helpful  Hints  on  Travel 

You  may  benefit  from  these  do’s  and  doji’t’s  on 
overseas  travel,  which  are  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  veteran  travelers. 

Do 

• Leave  yourself  plenty  of  time  to  prepare. 

• Plan  your  budget  carefully,  with  an  eye  for 
hidden  expenses. 

• Use  travelers’  checks,  preferably  in  $10  and 
$20  denominations.  They’re  safe,  replaceable,  and 
always  negotiable. 

• Convert  your  money  at  military  installations 
whenever  possible. 

• Always  carry  a current  I.D.  card. 

• Check  on  mail  service  via  American  Express. 

• Get  an  International  Driver’s  License  with  the 
help  of  the  American  Automobile  Association. 

• Pack  light— take  only  what  you  need,  and  not 


more  than  you  can  carry.  It  will  take  a load  off 
your  mind. 

• Take  a good  supply  of  items  that  you  need- 
such  as  prescription  medicines— which  may  not  be 
readily  available  overseas. 

• Make  all  reservations  well  in  advance,  allow- 
ing plenty  of  time  for  confirmation. 

• Try  to  communicate.  Small  language  books— 
offered  by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers- 
C)— can  be  very  helpful. 

Don’t 

• Don’t  carry  a lot  of  cash.  It  is  convenient  to 
carry  a number  of  dollar  bills,  but  the  bulk  of 
yotir  money  should  be  in  a form  negotiable  only 
by  you. 

• Don’t  become  involved  in  the  black  market. 
The  illegal  exchange  of  currency  is  a serious 
problem  to  American  and  international  authorities. 

• Don’t  leave  your  passport  in  your  suitcase,  a 
hotel  room,  or  any  place  where  it  could  be  stolen 
or  lost. 
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A large  number  ol  the  scholarships  mentioned 
in  this  article  are  handled  through  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel.  In  the  case  of  scholarships 
which  are  so  indicated,  for  information  and  ap- 
plication forms  write  to  this  address: 

Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
Dependents’  Scholarship  Program  (Pers-P511) 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370 
A note  of  advice:  start  early,  and  remember 
that  the  completed  applications  must  be  in  the 
Bureau  by  15  May. 

A number  of  the  scholarships  are  handled  di- 
rectly through  the  individual  activities  or  agen- 
cies which  sponsor  them.  These  activities  and 
their  addresses  are  included  in  the  information 
concerning  the  scholarship  involved. 

To  save  time  and  meet  deadlines,  write  only  to 
the  address  indicated. 

Freshmen  are  usually  cautioned  against  overloading 
themselves  with  part-time  employment.  Many  find 
there  is  a considerable  difference  between  the  aca- 
demic demands  of  high  school  and  college,  and  some- 
times overestimate  their  capacity  for  off-duty  employ- 
ment. Most,  however,  can  manage  a few  hours  of 
income-producing  work  each  week. 


COLLEGE  FOB  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  of  Navy  and 
^ Marine  Corps  people  is  not  the  impossible  dream 
—the  financial  burden  can  be  eased  and  a good  place 
to  start  checking  is  the  various  scholarship  programs 
which  are  available  this  year  as  in  past  years.  There’s 
a solution  to  every  problem  but  the  key  to  the 
situation  is  advance  planning. 

Sending  one’s  youngsters  off  to  college  requires 
hard  work  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
family,  but  it  can  be  achieved.  In  addition,  your 
position  as  a member  of  the  armed  services  will  fre- 
quently be  to  your  advantage. 

Part-time  work  by  the  college  student  and  summer 
employment  offer  a partial  solution.  Scholarships  will 
help  carry  the  balance  of  the  load. 

Almost  all  colleges  and  universities,  especially  those 
in  large  urban  areas,  have  provisions  for  after-hours 
student  employment.  Before  your  son  or  daughter  en- 
rolls, they  can  probably  line  up  a guaranteed  job  for 
as  many  hours  as  they  can  manage.  The  pay  isn’t 
great,  but  it  helps. 
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Your  young  college  student  can  also  finance  part  of 
his  education  by  putting  off  until  tomorrow  what  he 
can’t  do  today.  In  other  words,  he  can  apply,  for  an 
education  loan.  Such  loans  are  payable  after  gradua- 
tion and  interest,  if  any,  is  not  charged  until  the  educa- 
tion is  completed  and  the  student  presumably  begins 
to  earn  his  own  living. 

The  Office  of  Education  in  the  state  in  which  you 
live  usually  is  the  best  source  of  information  on  this 
subject.  You  may  be  surprised  to  learn  how  many  edu- 
cation loans  are  available  to  students  in  your  com- 
munity. Other  sources  available  to  naval  personnel  are 
listed  later  in  this  article. 

A nother  source  of  financial  help  for  your  children’s 
^ college  education  is  a grant-in-aid,  or  a scholar- 
ship. Frequently  these  two  terms  are  included  under 
the  term  “scholarship,”  but  there  is  a difference  be- 
tween these  two  types  of  aid. 

Technically,  a grant-in-aid  is  a stipend  paid  for  the 
possession  of  a special  talent  in  the  fields  of  music,  art 
or  athletics,  for  example. 

A scholarship,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a grant  of 
money  or  tuition  to  a student  who  is  expected  to 
maintain  a specified  grade  average,  although  fre- 
quently other  conditions  are  also  attached. 

There  are  a number  of  scholarships  available  locally 
and  offered  at  the  college  your  child  chooses  to  attend. 
If  your  son  or  daughter  is  still  in  high  school,  the 
school  guidance  counselor  probably  will  have  a list 
of  scholarships  available  to  local  students  and  those 
offered  by  the  school  of  his  choice.  Frequently  in- 
formation of  this  nature  is  also  available  in  the  school 
catalog. 

The  terms  under  which  scholarships  are  awarded 
often  specify  need  as  one  of  the  conditions.  This  is  a 
misleading  term  implying  that  the  student  must  be  a 
charity  case  before  he  is  eligible. 

Parents  are  considered  to  be  responsible  for  edu- 
cating their  children  but  they  are  not  expected  to  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  incurring  large  debts. 

The  boards  which  award  scholarships  consider  the 
student’s  personal  income,  if  any,  then  add  the  income 
he  has  from  part-time  employment  and  the  amount  his 
parents  can  provide  for  his  education.  If  the  total 
reached  in  this  calculation  does  not  equal  the  amount 
required  to  send  him  to  college,  then  he  is  in  need 
of  assistance.  This  can  happen  even  though  the  annual 
income  of  the  student’s  parents  might  reach  well  into 
the  five-figure  bracket. 

There  are  thousands  of  scholarships  available  to 
the  general  public,  and  even  listing  all  those  available 
only  to  children  of  military  personnel  is  out  of  the 
question.  Here,  however,  is  a partial  list  of  scholar- 
ships offered  to  children  of  active  duty,  retired  and 
deceased  military  personnel. 

Clausey  Medal  of  Honor  Scholarship  Foundation- 

Makes  an  outright  grant  of  not  more  than  $500  to 
the  child  of  a Navyman  or  Marine  who  was  killed  in 
-action  or  died  as  the  result  of  combat  injuries  during 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict  or  the  Vietnam 
era. 

It  is  also  awarded  to  the  children  of  Navymen  and 


Marines  who  died  in  service  or  of  a disability  incurred 
or  aggravated  during  World  War  II,  the  Korean  con- 
flict or  the  Vietnam  era,  but  not  officially  recognized 
as  such. 

The  applicant  must  need  financial  assistance  and  be 
a graduate  of  an  accredited  high  school  or  its  equiva- 
lent, or  one  who  will  qualify  for  graduation  before  the 
beginning  of  the  next  academic  year. 

High  school  scholastic  record  must  be  reasonably 
sound,  and  the  applicant  must  be  physically  capable 
of  undertaking  the  academic  work  required  of  him  and 
be  of  good  moral  character. 

For  information  on  this  scholarship,  write  to  the 
BuPers  address  listed  in  the  box  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  Deadline  for  receipt  of  applications  is  15 
May. 

Dolphin  Scholarship  Foundation— Established  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  members  and  former  members 
of  the  silent  service. 

Parent  must  have  been  qualified  in  submarines  and 
have  served  in  the  sub  force  for  at  least  five  years  after 
qualification.  He  may  also  have  served  in  submarine 
support  activities  for  at  least  six  years.  These  qualifi- 
cations do  not  apply  insofar  as  time  is  concerned  to  the 
children  of  submariners  who  died  on  active  duty. 

Awards  are  made  on  scholastic  proficiency,  charac- 
ter, all  around  ability  and  financial  need.  Applicants 
must  be  graduates  of  an  accredited  high  school  and 
intend  to  work  toward  a BS  or  BA  degree. 

For  information  and  application  forrhs  write  to  the 
BuPers  address  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  Scholarships  — The 

Schuyler  S.  Pyle  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  in 
the  amount  of  $500  to  the  child  of  a Fleet  Beserve 
Association  member  in  good  standing.  The  member 
may  be  active,  receiving  retainer  pay,  retired  or  de- 
ceased. 

The  award  is  made  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholastic 
standing,  character  and  leadership.  The  money  must 
be  used  for  educational  expenses  at  an  accredited 
college  during  the  academic  year  in  which  the  award 
is  made. 

The  Fleet  Beserve  Association  also  offers  a $500 
tuition  scholarship  to  the  children  of  Navymen  (ac- 
tive, retired  or  deceased)  to  be  used  at  the  accredited 
college  of  the  recipient’s  choice. 

Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association 
Scholarship— An  award  of  $250  (possibly  more  this 
year)  is  made  to  a daughter  of  a Navyman  or  Marine 
who  may  be  on  active  duty,  in  the  Fleet  Beserve,  re- 
tired with  pay  or  deceased. 

Another  scholarship  amounting  to  $500  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  son  or  daughter  of  a Navyman  or 
Marine  as  mentioned  above. 

For  information  and  application  forms  write  to  the 
BuPers  address  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Marianas  Naval  Officers'  Wives'  Scholarship— Pro- 
vides $750  which  is  awarded  annually  for  education 
at  the  undergraduate  level  to  one  or  two  applicants 
showing  the  most  scholastic  promise. 

Applicants  must  be  dependents  of  Navymen  or  Ma- 
rines on  active  duty,  retired  with  pay  or  deceased  in 
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line  of  duty  or  after  retirement.  They  must  also  be 
high  school  graduates  (or  the  equivalent).  Qualifying 
students  already  attending  college  may  also  apply  for 
the  scholarship  which  may  be  renewed  from  year  to 
year. 

For  information  and  application  forms  write  to  the 
BuPers  address  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Naval  Academy  Women's  Club  Scholarship— Awards 
a four-year  scholarship  which  provides  the  recipient 
$1000  per  year  for  four  years. 

The  recipient  must  be  the  daughter  of  a Naval 
Academy  faculty  member,  a Regular  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  officer  on  active  duty  or  retired  with  pay,  or  the 
daughter  of  a deceased  officer  of  one  of  the  former 
categories. 

Scholarship,  character  and  need  are  the  basis  for 


discharged  personnel  are  not  eligible  for  consideration. 

The  applicant  must  be  a graduate  of  an  accredited 
high  school  or  its  equivalent  or  one  who  will  qualify 
for  graduation  before  the  next  academic  vear  begins. 
Students  already  in  college  may  also  applv.  Applicants 
must  have  reasonably  sound  scholastic  standings,  be 
physically  capable  of  completing  their  studies  and  be 
of  good  moral  character. 

The  Foundation  makes  an  outright  grant  during 
the  freshman  year  and  the  grant  mav  be  renewed 
for  subsequent  years  if  the  student’s  work  is  satis- 
factory. 

For  information  and  application  forms  write  to  the 
BuPers  address  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II  Scholarship- 

Annual  scholarship  awards  of  $350  are  made  to  sons 


awarding  the  grant  which  is  renewed  annually  if  the 
recipient  maintains  her  scholastic  standards  as  well  as 
meeting  other  requirements. 

Applications  can  be  obtained  from  the  BuPers  ad- 
dress listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  or  from 
the  Scholarship  Chairman  of  the  Naval  Academy 
Women’s  Club,  Annapolis,  Md. 

New  York  Council  Navy  League  Scholarship  Fund— 

The  New  York  Council  Navy  League  offers  an  un- 
specified number  of  annual  scholarships  starting  at 
$750  each. 

The  recipients  must  be  the  dependents  of  Regular 
Navymen  or  Marines  serving  on  active  duty,  retired 
with  pay  or  who  died  in  line  of  duty  or  after  retire- 
ment. Preference  is  given  to  children  of  Navymen  or 
Marines  who  are  or  have  been  stationed  in  the  Third 
Naval  District.  Eligibility  requirements  specify  that 
the  recipient  be  a high  school  graduate  and  that  stu- 
dents already  enrolled  in  college  may  apply. 

Award  is  made  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  standing, 
character,  leadership  and  need. 

For  information  and  application  forms  write  to  the 
BuPers  address  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Navy  Wives  Clubs  Scholarship  Foundation— Qualifi- 
cations specify  that  the  recipients  of  these  scholarships 
be  the  child  of  an  enlisted  Navyman  or  Marine  or  a 
member  of  the  Coast  Guard.  The  parent  may  be  on 
active  duty,  retired  with  pay  or  deceased  while  on 
active  duty  or  following  retirement.  Dependents  of 


and  daughters  of  submariners  who  were  paid-up  mem- 
bers of  U.  S.  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 

Applicants  must  be  seniors  in  a secondary  school  or 
have  graduated  not  more  than  a year  before  thev 
apply.  They  cannot  be  married  or  ever  have  been 
married. 

The  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  need  and 
scholastic  standing  in  high  school  and  renewal  of  the 
scholarship  will  depend  upon  the  student’s  progress 
and  conduct. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  Submarine 
Veterans  Chapter  Presidents,  State  Commanders  or 
BuPers  address  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Stanford  F.  Zimet  Memorial  Scholarship— Awarded 
annually  to  the  son  or  daughter  of  a Navy  Supplv 
Corps  officer,  supply  clerk  or  enlisted  man  whose  path 
of  advancement  leads  to  supply  clerk. 

The  scholarship  in  the  amount  of  $700  is  awarded 
for  the  freshman  year  only  on  the  basis  of  character, 
need  and  leadership  qualities  as  well  as  scholastic 
ability. 

For  information  and  application  forms  write  to  the 
BuPers  address  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Levin  M.  Powell  Scholarships— Awarded  annually  to 
outstanding  members  of  graduating  classes  of  sec- 
ondary schools  and  to  incoming  freshmen  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  entrance  into  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 

Applicants  must  have  been  accepted  for  enrollment 
at  the  George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
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D.  C.  Enrollment  applications  may  he  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid. 

The  Powell  scholarships  are  awarded  in  equal  parts 
for  each  semester  and  the  recipient  must  carry  a full 
schedule  of  academic  work  while  he  is  receiving  the 
grant. 

Scholarship  application  should  be  made  in  writing 
before  1 February  for  the  following  academic  year  to 
the  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid,  The  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006. 

Society  of  Sponsors  of  the  United  States  Navy- 

Offers  scholarships  to  Navy  career-motivated  students 
entering  preparatory  schools  to  prepare  them  for  en- 
trance to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  There  are  three 
categories  of  eligibles  and  choices  are  made  in  descend- 
ing order:  Category  I includes  the  sons  of  deceased, 


tute  may  receive  half  the  regular  tuition  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Commit- 
tee on  undergraduate  scholarships.  The  total  number 
will  not  exceed  10  each  year. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of 
Student  Aid  and  should  be  accompanied  by  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  the  applicant’s  father  is  a com- 
missioned officer  in  the  regular  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Marine  Corps  or  Coast  Guard. 

The  award  is  renewable  upon  recommendation  of 
the  committee  during  the  succeeding  undergraduate 
years. 

The  Grace  Moore  Brewer  Memorial  Scholarship- 

Established  at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, is  awarded  annually  by  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  Ohio  State  University. 


retired  and  active  Navymen  and  Marines.  Category  II 
includes  the  sons  of  personnel  of  other  military  services 
and  Category  III  takes  in  the  sons  of  civilians. 

Award  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  character,  apti- 
tude for  the  naval  service,  scholastic  standing,  physical 
fitness,  and  financial  need. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs. 
Edward  Cochrane,  Jr.,  8814  Lynnhurst  Drive,  Fairfax, 
Va.  22030. 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati— Offer  scholarships  only 
for  the  daughters  of  Regular  Navy,  Army,  Air  Force 
or  Marine  Corps  officers. 

The  applicant  must  have  a high  scholastic  record 
and  submit  a transcript  of  recent  grades.  She  must  also 
have  three  letters  of  recommendation  from  teachers 
and  one  character  reference. 

The  parent  of  the  applicant  must  submit  a state- 
ment showing  need  for  financial  aid. 

In  most  cases,  the  annual  scholarships  are  elective 
to  a four-year  course  in  a college  of  good  standing. 
However,  the  applicant’s  record  will  be  reviewed  each 
year  by  the  Committee. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Cincinnati,  122  East  58th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10022. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge, 
Mass.— Sons  and  daughters  of  Regular  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  officers  who 
are  admitted  as  undergraduate  students  to  the  Insti- 


The  amount  is  determined  by  the  earnings  of  the 
endowment  fund  when  completed.  It  is  usually  in  the 
vicinity  of  $1000.  Preference  is  given  to  a direct 
descendant  of  a veteran  of  WWI,  WWII,  the  Korean 
conflict,  or  any  future  war. 

The  veteran  must  have  been  permanently  disabled 
or  lost  his  life  as  the  result  of  his  service. 

The  applicant  must  also  meet  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  College  of  Medicine  and  must  be  in 
need  of  financial  assistance.  The  award  begins  with 
the  premedical  year  and  continues  through  the  medi- 
cal college  until  the  degree  of  M.D.  is  earned,  pro- 
vided the  student  is  enrolled  as  a full-time  student. 

The  recipient  of  the  award  must  attend  the  Medical 
College  of  the  Ohio  State  University  but  he  does  not 
have  to  be  a resident  of  Ohio.  He  is  expected  to  spe- 
cialize in  the  field  of  research  or  treatment  of  cancer 
until  the  disease  has  been  conquered.  This,  however, 
is  not  a fixed  requirement. 

AMVETS  Memorial  Scholarships— Are  available  to 
high  school  seniors  whose  fathers  (or  mothers)  are 
deceased  or  totally  disabled  veterans  of  militarv  service 
during  World  War  II  or  the  Korean  conflict.  Service 
must  have  been  honorable  and  with  the  U.  S.  armed 
forces. 

Parent’s  death  need  not  have  been  service-con- 
nected. Disability,  however,  must  be  service-connected 
and  in  addition  must  be  rated  100  per  cent  by  the 
Veterans  Administration. 
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Interest-free  Loans 
Available  to  Students 

Interest-free  loans  to  student  dependents  of 
members  of  the  naval  service,  who  hope  to  attend 
college  or  other  institutions  of  learning,  are  avail- 
able from  the  Navy  Relief  Society.  Loans  may 
range  up  to  $1250  per  year  per  student,  depend- 
ing upon  individual  needs  and  family  circum- 
stances such  as  size,  assets  and  income. 

Those  eligible  are  dependents,  under  age  23, 
of  Regular  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel, 
active  duty  or  retired.  Also  eligible  are  depend- 
ents of  Reservists  on  continuous  active  duty,  re- 
tired for  physical  disability,  or  retired  with  20 
years  of  active  duty. 

Types  of  schools  to  be  attended  include  ac- 
credited colleges,  vocational  schools  or  prep 
schools  for  service  academies. 

Loans  are  made  directly  to  the  dependents, 
with  the  stipulation  that  repayment  begin  six 
months  after  graduation. 

The  annual  application  deadline  is  15  March. 

For  complete  information,  write  to  the  Navy 
Relief  Society,  Suite  1228,  801  No.  Randolph  St., 
Arlington,  Va.  22203. 


Scholarships  provide  financial  assistance  for  under- 
graduate study  at  any  accredited  college  and  grants 
range  from  $500  to  $2000  for  four  years. 

Selection  is  based  upon  competitive  college  aptitude 
examinations  given  in  the  applicant’s  high  school;  the 
applicant’s  high  school  academic  record  and  his  finan- 
cial need. 

Application  forms  are  available  during  January  and 
February  from  any  AMVETS  post.  National  Service 
Officer,  AMVETS  National  Scholarship  Program,  1710 
Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 

Deadline  for  return  of  applications  is  28  February. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary  Scholarship  Fund— In 

varying  amounts  up  to  $3000  for  daughters  and  sons 
of  honorably  discharged  World  War  veterans  who 
have  lived  in  Florida  at  least  five  years  before  appli- 
cation. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Department 
Secretary-Treasurer,  P.  O.  Box  4573,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  32201. 

Knights  of  Columbus— Maintain  a one-million  dollar 
educational  trust  fund  as  a memorial  to  members  of 
the  order. 

The  scholarships  are  for  four  years  and  include 
allowances  for  tuition,  board  and  room,  books,  labora- 
tory fees  and  other  incidental  charges  at  a Catholic 
college  or  university. 

In  addition,  many  state  and  local  councils  of  Knights 
have  scholarship  programs  with  varying  eligibility  re- 


quirements and  benefits  for  the  applicant. 

Scholarships  are  available  to  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Knights  who  were  killed  or  became  totally  or  per- 
manently disabled  as  the  result  of  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  conflict  or  Vietnam  era. 

Further  details  may  be  obtained  from  local  or  state 
councils  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  or  by  writing  to 
Director  of  Scholarship  Aid,  Knights  of  Columbus, 
Drawer  1670,  New  Haven,  Conn.  06507. 

American  Legion  Scholarships— The  National  High 
School  Oratorical  Contest  provides  an  opportunity'  for 
the  four  finalists  to  receive  scholarships  to  attend  anv 
college  or  university  in  the  United  States.  The  amount 
awarded  to  the  winner  is  $4000,  the  runner-up  re- 
ceives $2500,  third-place  winner  receives  $1000  and 
the  fourth-place  winner  receives  $500. 

There  are  an  estimated  several  hundred  scholarships 
for  oratorical  contest  participants  ayy'arded  at  post,  dis- 
trict and  state  levels.  Rules  can  be  obtained  from  prin- 
cipals in  those  schools  which  participate  in  the  contest 
or  from  the  local  Legion  post  or  from  the  state  de- 
partment headquarters  of  the  American  Legion. 

The  National  President’s  Scholarship  awards  $1500 
each,  one  in  each  of  five  divisions.  Candidates  must 
be  daughters  of  deceased  veterans  who  served  in 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  the  Korean  conflict  or 
the  Vietnam  era;  are  in  their  senior  year  or  graduates 
of  an  accredited  high  school,  but  have  not  yet  attended 
an  institution  of  higher  learning.  They  must  be  in 
actual  need  of  help  to  continue  their  college  education. 

Information  and  applications  may  be  secured  before 
15  March  from  the  educational  and  scholarship  chair- 
man of  the  auxiliary  unit  in  the  applicant’s  own  com- 
munity or  from  the  department  secretary. 

The  Forty  and  Eight  Nurses  Training  Program  spon- 
sors nurses’  training  through  its  local  units. 

The  Defense  Supply  Association  (New  York  Chapter) 

—Has  established  an  annual  $500  college  scholarship 
award  for  the  children  of  military  personnel  in  the 
New  York  area. 

Sons  and  daughters  of  active,  retired  or  deceased 
members  (officers  or  enlisted)  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment in  the  New  York  City  area  are  eligible.  The 
New  York  area  is  defined  as  the  area  within  the  radius 
of  approximately  100  miles  of  New  York. 

Besides  scholastic  standing,  other  criteria  will  in- 
clude leadership  qualities  and  financial  need. 

Navy  dependents  may  request  applications  from 
Commandant,  3rd  Naval  District,  90  Church  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10007. 

As  mentioned  before,  loans  are  available  under  the 
United  Student  Aid  Funds  program  to  students  at- 
tending college.  Most  of  these  loans  are  available  at 
a low  rate  of  interest  which  begins  upon  graduation 
and  no  amortization  of  the  principal  is  expected  until 
after  graduation. 

Two  programs  under  which  loans  are  granted  to 
Navy  dependents  are  listed  here: 

Retired  Officers  Associations  Scholarships  Program 

—Offers  an  honor  loan,  interest-free,  not  to  exceed 
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$400  yearly  for  four  years  to  help  defray  expenses  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Loans  will  be  authorized  on  a basis  of  character, 
scholastic  aptitude  and  financial  need. 

First  year  students  must  furnish  a transcript  of  their 
high  school  records  together  with  a statement  that 
they  are  accepted  for,  and  qualified,  to  pursue  college 
or  university  work  at  the  institution  selected. 

For  following  years,  a transcript  of  the  candidate’s 
record  for  the  year  preceding  his  or  her  application 
must  be  furnished. 

Also  required  is  a statement  that  the  candidate  is 
without  adequate  means  to  engage  in  higher  educa- 
tion, supported  by  a separate  statement  from  the  par- 
ent or  guardian  that  the  latter  is  unable,  without  hard- 
ship, to  provide  the  necessary  expenses. 

Character  references  from  at  least  two  reputable 
persons  are  desired  and  an  assurance  that  the  candi- 
date will  sign  a statement  promising  to  repay  in  full, 
without  interest,  any  loan  as  soon  as  possible  after 
graduation. 

Specific  questions  will  be  answered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Scholarship  Committee,  1625  Eye  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hutchison  Fund— Derived  from  a 
bequest  to  the  Navy  Relief  Society,  this  scholarship 
became  available  in  1968.  Income  from  the  fund  will 
produce  about  $550  per  annum  and  will  be  used  to 
support  a Naval  Academy  Prep  School  student  (or 
students) . 

Applicants  must  be  the  sons  of  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  officers  (active  or  retired  with  pay  or  deceased) 
who  are  preparing  for  entrance  to  the  Naval  Academy 
by  attending  a Naval  Academy  Prep  School. 

Full  details  and  applications  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Naval  Academy  Foundation,  Inc.,  48  Maryland 
Avenue,  Annapolis,  Md.  21401. 

Robert  Crown  Memorial  Scholarship— The  Robert 
Crown  Memorial  Scholarship  has  been  established  to 
provide  educational  assistance  to  NROTC  College 
Program  (formerly  called  Contract)  students  who  are 
the  children  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  enlisted  mem- 
bers and  to  foster  interest  in  the  NROTC  college  pro- 
gram. The  scholarship  consists  of  two  annual  awards 
of  up  to  $2000  each,  which  are  renewable  for  the  full 
four  years  of  college.  Application  may  be  made  by 
students  already  participating  in  the  program  or  by 
an  applicant  in  the  last  year  of  high  school.  The  award 
will  be  made  only  to  students  who  are  accepted  and 
will  continue  while  the  recipient  remains  in  good 
standing. 

Applicant  must  be  the  son  of  a Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  enlisted  member,  Regular  or  Reserve,  who  is: 
serving  on  active  duty,  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer 
pay,  or  deceased  (while  on  active  duty  or  entitled  to 
retainer  pay).  For  information  and  applications,  write 
to  the  BuPers  address  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article. 

Awards  will  be  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  merit, 
character  and  financial  need.  The  awards  of  up  to 


$2000  per  year  are  for  tuition,  and  normal  expenses 
for  room  and  board. 

Oceana  Officers'  Wives'  Club  Scholarship— The 

members  of  the  Oceana  Officers’  Wives’  Club,  NAS 
Oceana,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  announce  the  establish- 
ment of  an  annual  scholarship  award  to  the  dependent 
son  or  daughter  of  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  stationed 
at  or  attached  to  NAS  Oceana.  Also  eligible  is  the  de- 
pendent son  or  daughter  of  an  officer  or  enlisted  man 
who  was  attached  to  a NAS  Oceana  unit  at  the  time 
he  was  declared  to  be  missing  in  action  or  a prisoner 
of  war. 

Applicants  for  this  award  must  be  enrolled  in  a high 
school  in  the  local  area,  and  must  plan  to  attend  an 
accredited  college. 

The  award  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  appli- 
cant’s moral  character,  motivation,  need  and  scholas- 
tic ability.  High  academic  standing  will  not  be  the 
primary  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  recipient. 

This  scholarship  award,  in  the  amount  of  $250,  is 
to  be  used  toward  freshman  college  year. tuition  only, 
and  is  to  be  paid  directly  to  the  college  or  university 
of  the  student’s  choice. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  ad- 
dress mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  or  the 
Scholarship  Committee,  Oceana  Officers’  Wives’  Club, 
Naval  Air  Station  Oceana,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23460. 


VA  Age  Limit  Set  at  26 

The  maximum  age  limit  for  children  of  veterans 
entitled  to  VA  educational  financial  assistance  has 
been  raised  from  23  to  26. 

Sons  and  daughters  of  veterans  who  died  or  were 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  as  the  result  of  a 
service-connected  injury  or  illness  are  eligible  for 
this  help  under  the  War  Orphans  Educational  As- 
sistance program. 

Such  children  may  receive  grants  from  the  VA 
up  to  $130  a month  for  36  months  of  approved, 
full-time  college  or  vocational  training.  Lesser 
grants  are  paid  for  three-quarters  or  half-time  train- 
ing. 

While  an  18  to  26  age  limit  generally  applies, 
a person  may  begin  school  before  age  18  and,  in 
certain  instances,  continue  after  age  26. 

Marriage  is  not  a bar  to  this  benefit. 

Generally,  benefits  under  this  program  are  for 
students  enrolling  in  colleges,  universities  and  tech- 
nical schools.  Below  college-level  courses  may  be 
taken  only  in  schools  which  offer  specialized  train- 
ing that  will  fit  a student  for  a vocational  goal. 

A person  entitled  to  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram who  is  handicapped  by  a physical  or  mental 
disability  may  receive  specialized  training. 

Specific  information  on  eligibility,  how  to  apply, 
specialized  training,  schools,  educational  costs  and 
related  matters  may  be  obtained  from  any  VA  office. 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


A Matter  of  Attitude 


■ oin  the  navy  and 
J see  the  world! 

These  are  the  words 
which  once  inspired  ad- 
venture, exciting  duty, 
travel  and  the  discov- 
ery of  mysterious  ports- 
of-call  in  foreign  lands. 
This  call  led  me  to  a 
Navy  recruiter’s  door  as 
it  did  many  others  seek- 
ing the  fun,  zest  and 
adventure  of  the  Navy. 

But  can  it  still  be 
today,  that  a young 
man  can  hope  to  find 
what  may  have  been 
missing  from  his  boy- 
hood and  his  hometown 
by  joining  the  Navy? 
Or  has  the  world  become  too  small  now,  having 
been  made  too  accessible  by  satellites,  television 
and  jumbo  jets?  And  is  joining  the  Navy  to  see  the 
world  a reason  which  is  still  valid  and  acceptable 
in  a society  where  training,  profession  and  accom- 
plishment are  stressed  and  considered  more  im- 
portant reasons  for  joining  the  service? 

I think  we  as  professional  sailors  may  tend  to 
overlook  the  “sailors”  part  and  tend  to  stress  the 
“professional”  aspects  of  our  duties.  And  some- 
times, perhaps,  we  lose  sight  of  what  the  Navy  is— 
a seagoing  service— and  that  the  manning  of  ships 
will  always  be  first  on  our  list  of  priorities  above 
the  manning  of  office  buildings.  We  tend  to  think 
of  ourselves  as  accomplished,  well  trained  and  ex- 
perienced professionals,  working  with  the  most 
highly  sophisticated  technology  produced  by  man- 
kind. Yet  all  this  somehow  seems  devoid  of  the 
fun,  zest  and  adventure  inherent  in  the  summons 
to  “Join  the  Navy  and  see  the  world!” 


V. 


Admiral  Zumwalt,  in  a recent  CNO  Action 
Sheet,  indicated  that  stressing  the  adventurous  and 
exciting  parts  of  Navy  life  might  make  the  Navy 
more  appealing  to  present  and  future  Navvmen. 
Perhaps  recruitment  and  career  retention  programs 
would  be  heightened  by  such  a move. 

A lso,  i believe  that  the  CNO  is  attempting  to 
^ put  fun  and  excitement  back  into  being  a 
sailor  through  his  recent  directives  eliminating  de- 
meaning and  abrasive,  chicken  and  “Mickey  Mouse” 
regulations  which  admittedly  chased  many  fine 
men  out  of  the  service.  I don’t  think,  however, 
that  these  actions  can  be  construed  as  a return 
to  the  Hays  of  iron  men  and  wooden  ships  but, 
basically,  a recognition,  long  overdue,  of  the  worth 
of  the.  sailor  as  an  individual,  capable  of  perform- 
ing in  an  exceptional  manner  without  stringent  and 
unnecessary  bonds  put  on  his  actions.  It’s  not  a 
return  to  an  earlier  age,  but  a step  forward;  a 
modernization  of  a tradition-bound  service,  with  a 
hope  of  making  it  more  appealing  to  everyone.  I 
think  this  plan  is  working  and  will  continue  to  work. 

Even  in  the  light  of  a slimmer  defense  budget 
and  fewer  men  and  ships,  I see  greater  days  ahead 
for  the  Navy.  But  what  is  particularly  important 
at  this  time,  is  that  everyone  join  in  this  move- 
ment; that  all  the  Action  Sheets  in  the  world  can- 
not help  the  Navy,  its  people  and  its  future  if  the 
individual  is  not  convinced  that  he  can  take  part 
and  make  the  Navy  better  tomorrow. 

This  participation  by  all  hands,  I’m  afraid,  is  the 
most  difficult  part. 

Basically,  it  is  a matter  of  personal  attitude.  Per- 
haps we  should  all  take  time  out  to  think  about 
the  Navy  as  a whole  and  our  relationship  to  it. 
Rather  than  serving  in  a manner  which  is  best  for 
us,  individually,  perhaps  we  should  turn  toward 
serving  in  a way  which  first  has  the  Navy  in  mind. 
This  approach  could  be  incorporated  into  every 
level  of  the  petty  officer  structure. 

But  don’t  ask  me  to  define  this  attitude,  this  new 
way  of  looking  at  things,  because  I cannot  do  it. 
Every  man  and  woman  must  decide  for  himself 
what  he  or  she  can  do  to  make  the  Navy  a more 
interesting  and  motivating  experience.  If  you  don’t 
know  where  to  start,  just  read  the  Z-Grams  as  they 
come  out  and  you’ll  see  what  I mean  about  a new 
attitude.  Then  maybe  there  will  be  more  people 
wanting  to  join  the  Navy  to  see  the  world. 
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Right:  Navymen  prepare  to  board 
aircraft  for  a shuttle  flight  to  a 
carrier.  Above:  An  AB2  prepares 
to  announce  the  passenger  list 
for  a flight  from  Da  Nang.  Left: 
A POl  fills  out  an  information 
card  for  a prospective  passenger. 


walk  in,  fly  out 


Most  Navymen  who  have  been 
there  will  agree  that  the  Fleet  Air 
Support  (FASU)  passenger  ter- 
minal at  Da  Nang  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  glass  and  chrome 
air  terminals  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a barn-like  metal 
building  at  the  end  of  a runway 
and  its  interior  decor  runs  to  the 
spartan,  with  picnic-type  benches 
and  bare  concrete  floor. 

The  passengers  who  look  to  FASU 
for  further  transportation,  usually 
appear  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night  clad  in  blues,  dungarees,  com- 
bat green  and  even  whites.  Most  are 
travel-weary  and  all  want  to  go 
someplace  else,  and  they  invariably 
do,  although  it  frequently  takes  a 
combination  of  wheeling,  dealing 
and  squeezing  to  move  FASU  pas- 
sengers to  their  destinations.  Most 


are  bound  to  or  from  Seventh  Fleet 
ships  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 

Passengers  bound  for  the  Fleet 
reach  their  ships  in  a twin  engine 
Cl -A  aircraft  or  in  an  unscheduled 
helicopter  launched  and  recovered 
aboard  an  aircraft  carrier  in  the 
area. 

The  Cl -A,  when  it  is  configured 
for  passengers,  can  carry  only  eight 
persons.  If  it  is  configured  for  mail 
and  cargo,  there  usually  is  room 
for  only  one  passenger. 

Consequently,  if  the  terminal  has 
25  or  30  persons  waiting  for  trans- 
portation to  one  ship,  it  may  take  a 
day  or  two  before  everyone  reaches 
his  destination. 

To  move  passengers  to  Saigon, 
Cubi  Point,  Japan  or  the  United 
States,  the  terminal  crew  doesn’t 
stick  to  any  one  service’s  aircraft. 
The  Marines  and  Air  Force  coop- 


erate by  letting  the  Navy  know 
when  they  have  space  available.  The 
Navy,  of  course,  reciprocates. 

The  FASU  crew  often  has  to  be 
on  its  feet  up  to  18  hours  a day  to 
keep  abreast  of  its  workload,  most 
of  which  is  on  a feast-or-famine 
basis.  It’s  impossible  to  predict  the 
number  of  passengers  there  will  be 
from  one  day  to  the  next.  FASU, 
Da  Nang,  they  maintain,  is  the 
only  place  in  the  world  where  the 
passenger  backload  can  jump  from 
10  to  100  in  the  space  of  an  hour. 

Men  on  the  FASU  crew  agree 
that  they  are  overworked  and  they 
are  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  their 
terminal  may  never  win  an  interior 
decoration  award. 

Such  things,  however,  are  im- 
material to  them.  What’s  important, 
they  say,  is  that  everyone  who  walks 
in,  flies  out. 
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NMPS— That's  Your  Navy  Motion  Picture  Service 


What’s  showing  at  the  movies? 

Films  available  to  ships  and  overseas  bases 
from  the  Navy  Motion  Picture  Service  arrive  in 
the  Fleet  uncut,  uncensored  and  as  intact  as  they 
were  when  received  from  the  motion  picture 
companies. 

Here  are  some  other  points  made  in  a report 
to  All  Hands  from  the  Navy  Motion  Picture  Serv- 
ice (NMPS): 

• Films  with  “R”  (Restricted)  and  “X”  (Adults 
Only)  ratings  are  not  withheld  from  the  Fleet 
movie  circuit  if  they  are  quality  motion  pictures. 
In  this  regard,  certain  widely  advertised  ‘‘adult’’ 
movies  which  do  not  appear  on  Navy  screens  are 
no  more  than  low-budget  “sexploitation"  films  re- 
leased by  unfamiliar  companies.  As  many  as  200 
such  films  were  produced  in  1969,  and  a fortune 
was  spent  in  advertising  (often  more  than  the 
cost  of  filming  itself)  which  attempted  to  lure  pa- 
trons into  theaters  at  a $2  or  $3  admission  price. 

• NMPS  is  not  restricted  in  its  selection  of 
movies,  but  does  have  an  official  guide  in  the 
form  of  BuPers  Inst.  5728.1  series.  The  goal  is  to 
provide  the  Fleet  with  the  latest  in  quality  motion 
picture  entertainment.  Sexploitation  films  referred 
to  above  depend  on  the  fast  buck — they  are  not 
shown  in  reputable  theaters  in  town  or  on  Navy 
screens  on  station  or  aboard  ship.  In  fact,  the 
producers  of  adult  “cheapies”  do  not  even  offer 
them  to  NMPS  for  screening  and  selection. 

• NMPS  spends  over  $5  million  annually  for 
Fleet  movies.  This  money  comes  from  the  BuPers 
Central  Recreation  Fund  which  is  accumulated 
from  profits  of  Ships  Stores  and  Navy  Exchanges. 

• The  NMPS  goal  for  1970  was  to  issue  208 
new  movies,  plus  reissue  of  52  of  the  better 
movies  produced  during  1969. 

• Many  reissues  are  considered  to  be  better 
than  some  of  the  new  movies,  and  in  this  regard 
the  Navyman  in  the  Fleet  can  be  of  assistance  to 
NMPS.  Would  you  like  to  see  a festival  of  W.  C. 
Fields  films?  The  Marx  brothers?  James  Cagney, 
Humphrey  Bogart,  Errol  Flynn,  Nelson  Eddy, 
Jeanette  McDonald,  etc?  Let  NMPS  know.  The 
address: 

Navy  Motion  Picture  Service 

311  Flushing  Ave. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11205 


Now,  here’s  a list  of  recently  released  16-mm 
feature  motion  pictures  available  to  ships  and 
overseas  bases  from  the  Navy  Motion  Picture 
Service. 

Movies  in  color  are  designated  by  (C)  and 
those  in  wide-screen  processes  by  (WS). 

Jenny  (C):  Drama;  Mario  Thomas,  Alan  Alda. 

Ned  Kelly  (C):  Western;  Mick  Jagger,  Clariss 
Kaye. 

The  Appointment  (C):  Drama;  Anouk  Aimee, 
Omar  Sharif. 

Which  Way  to  the  Front  (C):  Comedy;  Jerry 
Lewis,  Jan  Murray. 

Cotton  Comes  to  Harlem  (C):  Comedy;  God- 
frey Cambridge,  Raymond  St.  Jacques. 

On  a Clear  Day  You  Can  See  Forever  (WS) 
(C):  Musical  Comedy;  Barbra  Streisand,  Yves 
Montand. 

Django  Shoots  First  (C):  Western;  Glen  Sax- 
on, Evelyn  Stewart. 

The  Dirty  Heroes  (C):  Drama;  Frederick  Staf- 
ford, Daniela  Bianchi. 

How  Do  I Love  Thee?  (C):  Comedy;  Jackie 
Gleason,  Maureen  O’Hara. 

Lost  Flight  (C):  Drama;  Lloyd  Bridges,  Anne 
Francis. 

Company  of  Killers  (C):  Suspense  Drama;  Van 
Johnson,  Ray  Milland. 

The  Gamblers  (C):  Drama;  Don  Gordon,  Suzy 
Kendall. 

Last  Day  of  the  War  (C):  Drama;  George  Ma- 
haris,  Maria  Perschy. 

Kelly’s  Heroes  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  Clint  East- 
wood,  Donald  Sutherland. 

The  Walking  Stick  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  David 
Hemmings,  Samantha  Egaar. 

They  Call  Me  Mister  Tibbs  (C):  Drama;  Sidney 
Poitier,  Martin  Landau. 

Dreams  of  Glass  (C):  Drama;  John  Denos,  Car- 
oline Barrett. 

You  Can’t  Win  ’em  All  (WS)  (C):  Adventure 
Comedy;  Tony  Curti9,  Charles  Bronson. 

Count  Yorga  Vampire  (C):  Horror  Drama;  Rob- 
ert Quarry,  Roger  Perry. 

Lovers  and  Other  Strangers  (C):  Comedy;  Gig 
Young,  Bonnie  Bedelia. 

Underground  (C):  Drama;  Robert  Goulet,  Dani- 
ele  Gaubert. 


Public  Works  Center  at  San  Diego  Develops 
Platform  to  Carry  Ouf  Pierside  Work 

the  navy  public  works  center  at  San  Diego  now 
* has  a safer  and  less  expensive  method  of  doing 
pierside  jobs  which  require  scaffolding. 

The  new  system  employs  a platform  on  which  work- 
men can  stand,  using  their  own  weight  to  make  the 
platform’s  support  bracket  cling  to  the  pier’s  pil- 
ings. The  principle  used  is  similar  to  that  employed  by 
telephone  linemen. 

Of  course,  the  lineman  idea  had  to  be  adapted  to 
the  pier  worker’s  particular  situation.  Pilings  are  of 
varying  sizes  and  some  are  made  of  concrete  rather 
than  wood. 

To  adapt  to  these  variables,  a work  platform  was 
built  with  saddle  supports  beneath  it  on  each  end  and 
steed  members  were  extended  vertically  downward 
from  beneath  the  saddle  supports. 

The  problem,  of  course,  was  to  make  this  platform 


bracket  adhere  to  the  pier  pilings.  This  was  done  by 
attaching  the  saddle  supports  to  the  pilings  by  means 
of  a cinch  chain  on  the  saddle  supports  and  using  the 
platform’s  weight  to  drive  a steadying  spike  into  the 
piling’s  wood.  When  used  on  concrete  pilings,  a rub- 
ber boot  was  substituted. 

WERTICAL  MEMBERS  EXTENDING  downward  flOlU  the 

* platform’s  support  saddles,  like  the  upper  saddle 
supports,  have  concave  supports  which  brace  them- 
selves against  the  pilings. 

The  vertical  members  which  extend  downward  from 
the  saddle  supports  can  be  forced  into  a position  paral- 
lel to  the  pilings  by  a screw  in  the  concave  clamps.  As 
the  vertical  members  are  forced  into  a parallel  posi- 
tion, the  weight  increases  on  the  concave  clamp,  driv- 
ing two  steadying  spikes  into  the  wood. 

The  weight  of  the  platform  serves  to  secure  the 
platform  bracket  to  the  pilings  and  the  weight  of  men 
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TEH  SQUARE  FEET  OF  CROW — Nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  1000-man  crew  of  USS  Samuel  Gompers  (AD  37)  were  advanced  in  the 
petty  officer  ranks  as  a result  of  the  August  Navywide  advancement  examinations.  With  advancements  spread  out  over  six  one- 
month  increments,  Gompers  sow  107  of  the  newly  appointed  Petty  Officers  advance  in  November  alone. 


on  the  platform  only  increases  the  bracket’s  adher- 
ence to  the  pilings. 

This  is  quite  an  improvement  over  the  former  meth- 
od. The  old  system  called  for  a wooden  scaffolding  to 
be  erected  on  floating  platforms.  The  platforms  were 
not  only  difficult  to  put  in  place,  but  also  the  scaffold- 
ing was  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind,  tides  and  waves 
often  making  it  necessary  for  workmen  to  hold  onto 
the  pier  with  one  hand  while  working  with  the  other. 

The  invention  of  the  new  pier  platform  wasn’t  the 
only  solution  the  Center  has  found  for  vexing  prob- 
lems. When  the  advisability  of  dumping  garbage  at 


sea  was  questioned,  the  Center’s  men  designed  and 
built  a garbage  cooker,  which  is  now  in  use  to  process 
organic  material,  later  taken  to  a sanitary  landfill. 

They  also  invented  a “yellow  turkey.”  The  turkev 
eliminates  air  pollution  which  formerly  resulted  from 
the  burning  of  classified  waste.  The  turkey  converts 
the  waste  from  sheets  of  paper  into  a wet  pulp  which 
is  later  taken  to  landfills  in  the  local  area.  It  is  portable 
and  provides  door-to-door  service  at  several  San  Diego 
area  Navy  commands  where  it  gobbles  up  classified 
material  with  considerable  relish. 

—Gerald  R.  Boling 


INTRODUCING  ONDE— A NEW  ACRONYM 

Disabled  Navymen  should  benefit  from  a recent  streamlining  of  the  Naval  Disability 
Evaluation  System,  designed  to  insure  faster,  more  equitable  service.  The  new  organization 
will  continue  to  use  many  existing  facilities  and  procedures.  But  certain  key  changes  have 
been  made.  For  one  thing,  almost  all  members  will  now  be  working  full-time  on  disabil- 
ity cases;  in  the  past  the  system  relied  on  part-time  help  from  collateral  duty  personnel. 

Another  significant  advantage  of  the  new  system  is  centralized  control.  Previously,  there 
was  no  central  headquarters  below  the  level  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Now  an  Office  of 
Naval  Disability  Evaluation  (ONDE)  has  been  set  up  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Directorship 
of  the  office,  initially  held  by  Rear  Admiral  Norman  C.  Gillette,  Jr.,  will  be  rotated  every 
three  years  between  a Navy  flag  officer  and  a Marine  Corps  general  officer,  since  ONDE 
handles  cases  involving  both  Navymen  and  Marines. 

Also  in  the  interests  of  greater  efficiency  is  the  reduction  of  the  previous  12  physical 
evaluation  boards  to  only  four— located  at  Navy  hospitals  in  Bethesda,  Great  Lakes  and 
San  Diego,  plus  a new  board  at  the  system’s  headquarters  in  Washington.  The  Washing- 
ton board  will  handle  all  “informal”  cases,  leaving  “formal”  hearings  to  the  three  field  boards. 
In  addition,  the  Physical  Review  Council,  also  in  Washington,  will  continue  to  have  the 
power  and  responsibility  to  review  all  board  actions.  Officials  expect  centralization  to  re- 
sult in  greater  fairness  and  faster  handling  of  cases. 

Disability  advisors  at  Navy  hospitals  remain  at  the  heart  of  the  system.  Full-time  coun- 
selors are  now  stationed  at  12  of  the  larger  facilities;  all  are  carefully  selected,  highly  mo- 
tivated senior  enlisted  men,  knowledgeable  in  both  disability  benefits  and  the  problems 
facing  enlisteds,  who  make  up  80  per  cent  of  the  cases.  At  the  other  25  hospitals,  collateral 
duty  counselors  will  remain— but  they  too  will  receive  additional  training. 
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New  Ideas  In 
Dental/ Medical  Clinics 


USS  Isle  Royole  (AD  29)  can  now  provide  additional  dental  care  to  the  Fleet  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  Navymen  from  the  Development  and  Training  Center  in  San  Diego. 


A Trailer  With  Teeth 

One  badly  damaged  trailer  about 
to  be  surveyed  and  equipment 
from  decommissioned  ships,  plus 
some  hard  work,  have  made  dental 
service  to  comcrudf.spac  Navy- 
men  in  the  Long  Beach  area  even 
better. 

After  the  Force  Dental  Officer 
obtained  the  old  trailer,  Navymen 
from  the  Development  and  Train- 
ing Center  in  San  Diego  took  on 


the  job  of  salvaging  it.  They  re- 
aligned and  strengthened  the 
frame,  then  laid  carpet  tile  and  for- 
mica inside.  New  dental  chairs  and 
older  fixtures  from  the  ships  being 
decommissioned  were  installed. 

When  repairs  were  completed, 
the  new  dental  trailer  was  hoisted 
on  a Navy  flatbed  truck,  shipped  to 
Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard  and 
turned  over  to  the  tender  uss  Isle 
Royale  (AD  29)  for  Fleet  use. 


The  Navy  is  testing  a van-type 
dental  “operatory”  which  can  be 
transported  to  practically  anyplace 
in  the  world.  After  it  was  unveiled 
at  Great  Lakes  recently,  it  was 
scheduled  to  be  field  tested  at 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C. 

The  van’s  principal  goal,  of 
course,  is  to  provide  dental  health 
care  which  can  be  delivered  to  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  Navy  task  forces  in 
the  field. 

The  van  can  be  used  at  dockside 
as  a support  dental  operator)'  for 
ship  squadrons  which  don’t  have 
extensive  dental  facilities.  This 
would  lessen  the  load  on  base  fa- 
cilities and  make  dental  care  more 
convenient  for  the  patients. 

The  experimental  van  measures 
20  feet  by  eight  feet  by  seven  feet 
and,  fully  equipped,  weighs  5500 
pounds.  It  contains  two  patient 
chairs  and  requires  a team  of  two 
dentists  and  three  assistants. 

It  can  be  used  in  almost  any  ter- 
rain and  has  an  electrical  system 
that  can  be  operated  by  either  a 
portable  field  generator  or  base 
hookup. 

It  is  both  air-conditioned  and 
heated  and  its  occupants  can  be 
comfortable  when  outside  temper- 


Good  Show  Aboard  Albany 

All  Navy  ships  offer  their  men 
entertainment  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Some  of  them  have  made 
great  improvements  in  entertain- 
ment recently  — and  made  ship- 
board life  a little  bit  more  pleasant. 

uss  Albany  (CG  10),  for  in- 
stance. 

A year  ago,  when  the  missile 
cruiser  made  her  shakedown 
cruise,  her  entertainment  system 
was  rather  primitive. 


WALB,  the  shipboard  radio  sta- 
tion, consisted  of  one  turntable,  one 
tape  recorder  and  two  amplifiers, 
all  crowded  into  a 7-by-6-foot 
space.  Prerecorded  tapes,  with 
no  attempts  at  scheduling  or  pro- 
gramming, were  its  offerings. 

The  closed-circuit  TV  station, 
WCG-TV,  was  limited  to  monitor- 
ing movies  shown  on  a screen  in 
the  ship’s  meeting  room  and  piping 
them  to  15  receivers  in  various 
parts  of  the  ship. 


There  have  been  some  changes 
made. 

Today  WALB  broadcasts  Amer- 
ican Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Service  preprogrammed  material, 
varied  music  and  live  programming 
on  two  channels.  Feature  shows, 
special  announcements,  information 
on  the  ship’s  operations  and  simi- 
lar matters  of  interest  to  the  crew 
are  offered. 

The  equipment  has  been  im- 
proved too.  Now  WALB  has  a 


atures  are  40  degrees  below  zero 
or  more  than  120  degree  Fahren- 
heit. 

Leveling  jacks  at  each  corner  of 
the  van  permit  its  removal  from 
the  undercarriage  used  to  tow  the 
van  overland.  It  can  also  be  trans- 
ported by  cargo  aircraft  (C-130) 
or  airlifted  by  helicopter. 

The  van  was  developed  by  the 
Navy’s  Dental  Research  Institute 
at  Great  Lakes,  which  is  also  work- 
ing to  prevent  tooth  decay. 


console  with  two  turntables,  a cas- 
sette player,  a stereo  tape  deck  and 
a professional-quality  control  pan- 
el. 

WCG-TV  still  shows  movies— 
but  now  it  does  it  better,  through 
a film  chain  apparatus  directly 
from  the  projector,  and  the  signal 
goes  to  40  sets  in  all  berthing  and 
mess  areas  of  the  ship. 

And  now  the  TV  programming 
includes  popular  TV  series,  a live 
news,  weather  and  sports  half-hour 
show,  and  lectures  on  subjects  of 
interest. 

In  the  near  future,  even  more 
improvements  are  due:  videotaped 
TV  programs,  a mobile  camera  unit 
to  use  in  producing  features  on 
board,  and  more  hours  of  broad- 
casting. 

Albany  men  can  look  forward  to 
good  entertainment  after  a hard 
day’s  work.  In  one  short  year,  their 
radio  and  TV  stations  have  come 
a long  way. 


Left:  the  end  of  waiting  in  long  lines 

to  see  a doctor  is  a pleasure,  as  seen 
by  the  smile  of  this  dependent.  Above: 
A young  patient  receives  an  examina- 
tion by  a volunteer  doctor  from  Destroyer 
Squadron  Three. 

Wives  and  children  of  CruDes- 
Pac  Navymen  are  presently  enjoy- 
ing personal  medical  care  on  an  ap- 
pointment basis  in  the  San  Diego, 
Long  Beach,  Pearl  Harbor  areas. 

More  than  4000  patients  have 
been  treated  since  the  dependents’ 
clinics  were  set  up  in  summer 
1969.  Force  medical  officers  are 
voluntarily  staffing  the  clinics  and 
have  contributed  more  than  2000 
manhours  thus  far  toward  making 
better  medical  care  available  for 
dependents  of  seagoing  Navymen. 


The  clinics  were  set  up  when  it 
became  obvious  that  shore-based 
dispensaries  and  hospital  facilities 
in  the  area  needed  help  to  handle 
the  record  numbers  of  patients  de- 
siring treatment.  Officials  say  the 
clinics  have  helped  spread  out  the 
workload,  particularly  in  the  dense- 
ly populated  San  Diego  area.  For 
dependents,  they’ve  made  waiting 
lines  shorter  and  reduced  time  de- 
lays for  appointments  at  specialty 
clinics. 

Services  available  are  similar  to 
those  a Navy  wife  or  child  might 
find  in  a family  physician’s  office: 
medical  care  for  minor  health  prob- 
lems, annual  physicals,  inoculations 
for  children,  prescription  renewals 
and  family  planning. 


Nice  Mess  at  NAS  Saufley 

At  Saufley  Field  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Pensacola,  Fla.,  flight  instruc- 
tors, students  and  support  officers 
frequently  had  difficulty  grabbing 
a square  meal  during  working 
hours. 

But  things  have  eased  up  a bit. 
Not  that  anyone  is  working  less  — 
the  dining  room  is  open  more. 

Early  birds  can  have  their 
breakfast  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  the  dining  room  re- 
mains in  operation  until  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  when  the 
last  setting  for  dinner  is  served. 
The  mess  is  then  closed  for  half 
an  hour  and  reopeqs  to  serve  a 
snack  bar  menu  until  10:30. 

Not  only  are  there  increased 
service  and  convenience  for  mess 
patrons,  but  also  improved  training 
opportunities  for  the  stewards  as- 
signed to  duty  there. 

With  less  pressure  to  serve  most 
of  their  meals,  the  junior  men  have 


more  time  to  learn  and  develop  the 
skills  of  their  rates.  Shorter  work- 
ing hours  resulting  from  the  stag- 
gered work  schedule  also  give  the 
men  more  time  off. 

Everyone  who  eats  and  serves 
the  mess’s  800  meals  finds  Saufley 
Field  a more  pleasant  place  to  live 
and  work. 

— J02  Mark  Brown 
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Measure  of  Magnetism 

A completely  automated  geo- 
magnetic survey  system  is  being 
developed  for  the  Naval  Oceano- 
graphic Office  for  installation  in  a 
modified  P-3C  long-range,  patrol 
type  aircraft. 

With  the  help  of  stationary  plat- 
forms and  satellite  navigation,  the 
system  is  expected  to  provide  pre- 
cise measurement  from  the  air  of 
the  direction  and  intensity  of  the 
earth’s  geomagnetic  field.  Later 
this  information  will  be  refined 
and  incorporated  into  magnetic 
maps. 

Such  data  is  important  to  the 


Navy’s  navigators  because  the 
magnetic  field  affects  their  com- 
passes. 

When  the  earth’s  rotation  inter- 
acts with  its  molten  core,  the  re- 
sulting dynamo  effect  produces  the 
geomagnetic  field.  This  makes 
correction  of  the  navigational 
equipment  necessary. 

Conversation  with  a Computer 

A robot  to  man  the  helm  or  help 
cook  dinner  for  the  crew?  It’s  in 
the  works;  the  Navy  is  studying 
the  possibility  of  a computer  that 
will  respond  intelligently  to  spoken 
commands. 

Unlike  the  conventional  digital 


computer  (which  simply  adds  up 
numbers  at  tremendous  speeds), 
the  system  under  study  is  patterned 
after  the  human  brain.  It  uses 
artificial  nerve  cells  or  “neuro- 
mimes” — electronic  circuits  inter- 
connected into  a network.  Such  a 
network  can  be  programmed  or 
“trained”  to  respond  as  desired 
through  “punishment”  and  “re- 
ward” signals.  It’s  not  too  different 
from  teaching  your  dog  to  retrieve 
a stick.  Here’s  roughly  how  it 
works: 

A spoken  message  will  cause 
some  of  the  neuromimes  in  the 
network  to  fire.  If  their  response 
is  not  desired  by  the  trainer,  he 


Cince  man  has  become  capable  of  working  for  long 
^ periods  under  water,  he  has  needed  a machine  for 
lifting  heavy  loads  in  a watery  environment. 

Recently,  the  Naval  Undersea  Research  Center 
(NUC)  developed  an  underwater  forklift  capable  of 
lifting  and  transporting  loads  weighing  as  much  as 
1000  pounds. 

The  machine  is  called  the  Buoyancy  Transport  Ve- 
hicle (BTV)  and  can  be  operated  by  two  men  at 
depths  of  850  feet.  The  vehicle  contains  its  own 
power,  lighting  and  propulsion  system  and  generates 
buoyancy  for  its  lift  capability. 

It  can  be  used  in  underwater  construction,  salvage, 
ordnance  placement  and  retrieval,  oceanographic  and 
test  range  work.  It  can  also  be  applied  to  civilian  off- 
shore oil  operations. 

The  BTV  can  also  transport  as  many  as  six  divers 
and  be  used  as  a portable  power  source  for  hydraulic 
tools. 

The  1670-pound  Buoyancy  Transport  Vehicle  looks 
rather  like  a ball  in  a box  frame.  It  is  5.5  feet  high, 
six  feet  wide,  and  8.3  feet  long.  Its  frame  is  con- 
structed of  aluminum  pipe  which  encloses  an  alumin- 
um buoyancy  sphere  42  inches  in  diameter. 

there  are  two  aluminum  cylinders  running  the 
* length  of  the  frame  which  provide  auxiliary  buoy- 
ancy and  house  the  silver  zinc  batteries  which  provide 
10-hp  electrohydraulic  power  for  the  undersea  fork- 
lift. 

Two  horizontal  and  two  vertical  thrusters  fastened 
on  the  lower  starboard  side  of  the  vehicle  drive  it. 
They  give  the  vehicle  four  degrees  of  freedom  and  a 
three-knot  forward  speed.  Outlets  from  the  electro- 
hydraulic  power  supply  provide  for  various  tools. 

The  BTV  can  be  made  buoyant  by  converting  hy- 
drazine fuel  to  gases  which  displace  the  water  in  the 
42-inch  diameter  buoyancy  sphere.  A 15-gallon  hydra- 
zine fuel  bag  is  housed  inside  an  aluminum  cylinder 
on  the  lower  port  side  of  the  frame. 

When  seawater  is  pumped  into  the  cylinder,  the 
hydrazine  fuel  bag  is  compressed,  forcing  the  fuel 


through  a catalyst  bed  which  decomposes  the  fuel 
into  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  ammonia  gases. 

These  gases  pass  through  a heat  exchanger  before 
being  injected  into  the  sphere.  Hydraulically  actuated 
butterfly  valves  on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  sphere 
control  its  buoyancy. 

Of  the  two-man  team  which  is  required  to  operate 
the  BTV,  one  is  a driver-operator  while  the  other 
monitors  the  control  panel  located  at  the  lower  aft 
end  of  the  vehicle. 

The  panel,  flooded  with  silicon  oil,  also  displays 
battery  voltage  and  current  drain,  load  weight,  power 
consumption,  hydrazine  fuel  level  and  depth. 

A n emergency  depth  ceiling  control  operates  a rela- 
tive  depth  gauge  to  prevent  the  vehicle  from 
rising  above  a predetermined  height  above  the  ref- 
erence depth  selected  by  the  diver. 

This  is  important  for  saturated  divers  who  are  in 
danger  if  their  excursion  carries  them  too  far  above 
the  level  for  which  they  are  pressurized. 

The  ceiling  control,  however,  can  be  overridden  and 
the  BTV  can  be  used  for  surface-to-bottom  excursions 
and  vice  versa. 

Warning  lights  come  on  if  water  leaks  into  any  of 
the  key  systems. 

The  BTV  has  a swinging  yoke,  pivoted  on  each  end 
of  the  buoyancy  sphere.  This  serves  as  a support  point 
for  lifts  and  the  second  diver  of  the  operating  team 
performs  all  the  rigging  tasks  which  include  securing 
the  load  to  be  lifted  to  the  yoke. 

The  Buoyancy  Transport  Vehicle  has  been  tested  in 
shallow  water  (no  more  than  75  feet)  and  performed 
extremely  well.  All  systems  functioned  flawlessly  and 
its  control  capabilities  exceeded  expectations. 

Operators  with  less  than  one  hour  of  training  had 
no  difficulty  positioning  the  vehicle  within  two  feet  of 
any  desired  location. 

A future  BTV  may  incorporate  such  modifications 
as  an  integral  breathing  gas  supply  for  the  operating 
team,  a gas  welding  unit  for  shallow  operation  and  an 
increased  lifting  capacity. 
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can  “punish”  individual  cells  by 
preventing  them  from  firing.  This 
makes  the  whole  network  try  an- 
other response. 

At  the  same  time,  those  neuro- 
mimes which  respond  correctly  are 
“rewarded”  with  strengthened  sig- 
nals. This  process  is  repeated  until 
the  desired  response  is  obtained 
from  all  the  cells  in  the  network. 

The  machine  could  even  be 
trained  to  respond,  “Aye,  Aye,  Sir!,” 
before  carrying  out  an  order. 

Preliminary  tests  with  a network 
of  16  cells  have  given  encouraging 
results.  The  current  study,  spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search, is  intended  to  produce  a 


design  for  a workable,  economical 
prototype  system  of  3000  neuro- 
mimes. But  we’re  still  a long  way 
from  the  perfect  seaman  (FSN 
4110-255-8760);  there  are  billions 
of  nerve  cells  in  the  human  brain 
and  nervous  system. 

Communications  Via  Satellite 

A small  carrier-based  tactical 
aircraft  was  recently  launched 
from  uss  Independence  (CVA  62) 
against  a simulated  target,  yet 
maintained  nearly  interference-free 
communication  with  its  floating 
base. 

In  a tactical  situation,  such  com- 
munication might  be  of  consider- 


able value  because  it  could 
improve  target  selection  and  weap- 
on use  and  make  recall  or  post- 
strike  reporting  more  reliable. 

The  test  was  conducted  off  the 
Carolina  Capes  and  used  the  LES 
VI  satellite  which  was  orbiting  the 
earth  at  the  equator.  Ultra  high 
frequency  was  used  because  it  is 
less  subject  to  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances than  very  high  fre- 
quency. 

Ultra  high  frequency  is  confined 
to  line-of-sight  communicating  but, 
since  satellite  communication  is 
possible  over  half  the  earth’s  sur- 
face, this  limitation  would  be  neg- 
ligible in  most  tactical  situations. 


Naval 

Undersea  Research 

Center’s  BTV 


Below:  The  BTV  is  capable  of  handling  loads  weighing  as  much  as 
1000  pounds.  Top  right:  A dry  land  look  at  NUC's  Buoyancy  Trans- 
port Vehicle.  Middle  right:  The  BTV's  control  panel  is  located  at 
the  lower  aft  end.  Below  right:  A two-man  crew  operates  the 
vehicle  in  its  natural  environment. 
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This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  com- 
munications from  within  the  naval  service 
on  matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it 
is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  It 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Pers- 
P31,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 


Per  Diem  and  'Travel  Status' 

Sir:  I have  a question  regarding 
entitlement  to  per  diem  which  my 
shipboard  disbursing  office  has  not 
answered  to  my  satisfaction.  Here’s 
the  situation: 

I belonged  to  a Reserve  unit  for 
four  years,  and  then  attended  18 
weeks  at  Officer  Candidate  School, 
Newport.  During  the  15th  week,  1 
received  orders  to  my  ultimate  ship- 
board duty. 

Before  reporting  to  my  ship,  I was 
ordered  to  a 17- week  communica- 
tions school  at  Newport.  Govern- 
ment quarters  were  not  available. 

One  day,  during  the  10th  or  11th 
week  at  the  school,  each  man  in  my 
class  was  handed  a check  for  ap- 
proximately $1000  as  “interim”  per 
diem  pavment.  But  wait.  Before  the 
day  had  ended,  nearly  all  the  checks 
had  been  retrieved  because  the  ma- 
jority of  class  was  declared  ineligible. 

What  confuses  me  is  that  many 
officers  with  orders  reading  exactly 
as  mine  were  eligible  for  per  diem, 
and  did  receive  the  payment.  My 
question,  obviously:  How  come  I did 
not?— LTJG  R.  D.,  usnr. 

• Joint  Travel  Regulations  (para- 
graph M-30S0)  allows  you  per  diem 
only  while  you  are  in  a travel  status 
away  from  your  permanent  duty  sta- 
tion on  public  business  under  travel 
orders. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  con- 
sistently held  that  “travel  status”  does 
not  exist  in  cases  such  as  yours  in 
which  there  is  no  designated  post  of 
duty  away  from  which  the  travel  is 
performed.  In  other  words,  the  orders 
which  directed  you  to  proceed  from 
your  home  to  OCS  for  indoctrination 
and  further  assignment  did  not  place 
you  in  travel  status  at  Newport. 

Next,  when  you  received  orders 
“for  further  instruction”  at  the  com- 
munications school,  Newport,  in  ef- 
fect, became  your  permanent  duty 
station  by  virtue  of  the  duration  of 
your  assignment  there.  If  the  length 
of  combined  courses  (OCS  and  com- 
munications school)  covers  20  weeks 
or  more,  the  station  must  be  regarded 
as  a permanent  station  and  per  diem, 
therefore,  may  not  be  paid. 

Short  of  reviewing  the  individual 
cases,  we  couldn’t  say  why  some  of 


your  classmates  received  per  diem 
and  others  did  not.  Were  any  of  them 
enlisted  men  on  active  duty  before 
selection  for  OCS  who  proceeded  to 
Newport  from  a permanent  duty  sta- 
tion elsewhere?  If  so,  there  would  be 
a travel  status  as  defined  above,  since 
they  would  be  away  from  a perma- 
nent duty  station. 

Per  diem  might  also  have  been 
paid  to  officers  who  attended  the 
communications  course  on  TAD  from 
a permanent  duty  station,  and  to 
those  on  temporary  duty  while  en 
route  from  one  permanent  station  to 
another.— Ed. 

Origin  of  Three  Naval  Terms 

Sir:  Please  give  me  the  origin  of 
the  following  terms:  Geedunk  ma- 

chine, Charlie  Noble  and  Dempster 
Dumpster.— W.  A.  S. 

• There  are  a number  of  theories 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  word 
“geedunk.”  In  the  comic  strip  of  the 
20s,  Harold  Teen  and  his  friends 
went  to  a drugstore  called  the  Sugar 
Bowl.  The  teens,  however,  referred 
to  it  as  the  geedunk. 

Some  say,  geedunk  is  a corruption 
of  a Chinese  word  meaning  a place 
of  idleness.  In  Chinese,  the  word 
sounds  something  like  “ gee  dung." 
Others  say  “geedunk”  is  the  sound 
made  by  a vending  machine  when  it 
dispenses  a soft  drink. 

A naval  terms  dictionary  defines 
the  word  as  “Any  product  of  the 
ship’s  soda  fountain.” 

Lowry,  in  his  book,  “The  Origins 
of  Some  Naval  Terms  and  Customs,” 
says  that  a merchant  captain  named 
Charley  Noble  gave  his  name  to  the 
galley  funnel  when  he  discovered  it 
was  made  of  copper  and  ordered  it 
to  be  kept  bright. 

The  origin  of  Dempster  Dumpster 
is  completely  prosaic.  It’s  called  a 
dumpster  because  of  its  function  as  a 
refuse  handling  system.  An  equip- 
ment catalog  lists  it  as  the  product  of 
Dempster  Brothers,  Inc—  Ed. 

Excess  in  Steward  Rating 

Sir  : I recently  heard  that  the 

steward  rate  is  “frozen,”  and  would 
like  to  change  my  rate.  If  this  is  possi- 
ble, could  you  tell  me  which  rates  are 
open,  and  what  are  the  chances  of 
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attending  an  “A”  school?— TN  E.  A. 
E.,  USN. 

• The  Navy  still  has  an  excess  of 
personnel  in  the  steward  rating,  and 
changes  of  rating  are  being  encour- 
aged. 

Requests  are  particularly  desired 
from  personnel  eligible  to  attend  Class 
“A”  school  training ; however,  those 
with  a combined  GCT  plus  AR1  score 
of  90  or  higher  may  request  to  change 
their  apprenticeship  and  thereby  strike 
for  a rating  of  their  choice. 

Those  TNs  and  SD3s  who  do  not 
meet  the  test  score  eligibility  require- 
ments may  request  authority  to  com- 
pete in  a Navy  wide  examination  for 
rates  other  than  SD,  if  recommended 
by  their  commanding  officer  and 
eligible  to  serve  in  the  rating. 

Authorization  will  normally  be 
granted  for  a change  of  rate  to  one 
appearing  on  the  “ Open  Rates  List" 
and  not  requiring  school  training.  In 
addition  to  those  rates  appearing  on 
the  “ Open  Rates  List,"  authorizations 
are  currently  being  given  for  change 
of  rate  to:  AB,  AD],  AK,  AO,  AZ, 
DM,  DP,  JO,  ML,  MN,  PH,  PM, 


CORRECTION 

The  article  in  the  January  1971 
issue  concerning  the  careers  of 
three  naval  officers  ( page  9 ) con- 
tained a report  on  CDR  G.  Thomp- 
son, USN,  which  identified  him  as 
captain  selectee.  His  name  was 
mistakenly  identified  with  that  of 
another  officer  whose  promotion  to 
captain  had  just  been  reported. 
CDR  Thompson  himself  was  not  in 
the  promotion  zone  during  this 
period  for  consideration  for  selec- 
tion for  captain.  All  Hands  regrets 
the  error. 


QM,  and  Y N. 

As  stated  in  BuPersNote  1440  of 
27  Apr  1970,  the  provision  to  author- 
ize personnel  not  meeting  eligibility 
requirements  to  compete  for  other 
ratings  is  a temporary  measure  to  al- 
leviate existing  rating  imbalances  and 
will  continue  until  such  time  as  ex- 
cess steward  personnel  are  changed 
to  other  ratings—  Ed. 

USS  San  Francisco  Revisited 

Sib:  1 have  about  100  copies  of 
uss  San  Francisco’s  (CA  38)  “Ship’s 


Book”  to  which  former  crewmembers 
are  welcome.  Many  served  with  honor 
and  pride  in  the  grand  old  ship  and 
would  undoubtedly  want  a copy.  I 
served  in  that  great  ship  from  1940 
to  1945. 

All  I ask  in  return  for  mailing  the 
“Ship’s  Book”  is  a shipmate’s  friendly 
“hello,”  and  a letter  requesting  a copy 
to:  Mr.  Edward  A.  Zierzbowski,  533 
Home  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  |.  08611. 
— E.  A.  Zierzbowski,  ex-MMl,  usn. 

• We  transmit  your  offer  herewith. 
Former  members  of  uss  San  Francis- 
co’s crew,  please  note. 

San  Francisco  fought  World  War  11 
in  the  Pacific  from  its  beginning  to 
its  end.  She  was  present  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor when  the  Japanese  attacked  in 
1941,  and  ended  the  war  with  a Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation,  17  battle  stars 
and  other  awards. 

A little  less  than  a year  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  San  Francisco  was  part  of  a 
group  of  cruisers  and  destroyers  which 
stopped  two  Japanese  battleships  and 
14  destroyers  bent  on  destroying  a 
Marine-held  airfield. 

The  U.  S.  ships  steamed  into  the 


ANTARCTIC  DEVELOPMENT  SQUADRON  SIX — With  the  aircraft  the  squadron  will  be  using  during  Deep  Freeze  '71,  the  men  of  the 

operations  "air  arm"  prepare  for  departure. 
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middle  of  a Japanese  fleet  having  far 
superior  firepower  and,  in  the  light 
of  searchlights  and  star  shells,  crip- 
pled the  Japanese  battleship  Hiei  so 
badly  that  she  was  overtaken  and 
sunk  by  U.  S.  planes  the  following 
day. 

But  the  battle  had  exacted  a heavy 
toll  from  San  Francisco  too.  She  had 
been  hit  by  45  shells,  15  of  them  be- 
ing 14-inchers.  A hundred  and  seven 
of  her  crewmembers  lost  their  lives 
during  the  fight. 

Besides  crippling  the  battleship  Hiei, 
San  Francisco  was  also  credited  with 
sinking  one  heavy  cruiser  and  four 
destroyers  as  well  as  helping  to  sink 
a cruiser  and  damage  two  others.  She 
also  destroyed  13  planes  and  numer- 
ous small  craft. 

San  Francisco  was  taken  out  of 
commission  and  placed  in  reserve  in 
February  1947.  She  was  stricken  from 
the  Navy  list  on  1 Mar  1959,  after 
which  she  was  sold  for  scrap.— Ed. 

He  Rode  the  Rainbow 

Sir:  I was  going  through  some  back 
issues  of  All  Hands  and  saw  a picture 
of  uss  Rainbow  in  the  November  1968 
issue.  I served  on  board  the  sub  tender 
from  June  1920  until  January  1923. 
You  may  be  interested  in  what  it  was 
like  a half-century  ago. 


I recall,  among  other  things,  that 
it  took  us  14  months  to  move  from 
Boston  to  Manila.  We  made  stops  all 
along  the  East  Coast,  went  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  up  the  West  Coast, 
and  then  on  to  Pearl  Harbor  where 
we  spent  eight  months  waiting  for  the 
rest  of  our  division.  We  next  moved 
on  to  Guam  and  finally  arrived  in  the 
Philippines  in  December  1921. 

We  tied  up  at  Machina  Wharf  near 
Cavite  (for  what  seemed  to  be  a long 
time),  and  then  went  into  drydock  at 
Olongapo.  We  next  went  on  maneu- 
vers and  then  returned  to  Cavite. 

At  this  point  I went  to  the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Canacao  for  an  operation, 
after  which  I returned  to  Rainbow. 
I then  transferred  to  uss  Ajax  (AGC 
15)  to  await  transportation  back  to 
the  United  States.  I finally  returned 
to  the  U.  S.  in  the  old  uss  Vega  (AK 
17),  and  was  discharged  in  March 
1923. 

Last  time  I saw  Rainbow,  she  was 
tending  S-boats  in  the  Philippines.  I 
haven’t  heard  much  about  her  over 
the  years,  and  until  I saw  her  picture 
in  a copy  of  All  Hands,  I was 
beginning  to  think  that  no  one  in  to- 
day’s Navy  remembered  her.— Charles 
O’Connell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

• Sure  we  remember  Rainbow.  In 
addition  to  the  historical  sketch  to 
which  you  refer  (All  Hands,  Novem- 


ber 1968),  we  can  recall  as  far  back 
as  April  1968,  when  these  pages  con- 
tained a more  detailed  history  which 
apparently  got  by  you.  In  essence, 
here’s  what  was  said: 

Rainbow  was  constructed  at  Sun- 
derland, England,  in  1890,  and  first 
was  known  as  the  merchantman  Norse 
King.  She  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  on  29  Jun  1898  (during  the 
Spanish- American  War),  and  was  fit- 
ted out  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Rainbow,  the  sub  tender,  commis- 
sioned on  2 Dec  1901,  was  351  feet, 
10  inches  long  and  measured  41  feet 
at  the  beam.  She  displaced  4360  tons 
and  had  a top  speed  of  12  knots.  Her 
armament  consisted  of  six  6-pounders 
and  six  1-pounders.  She  had  a crew 
of  299. 

Rainbow  joined  the  Asiatic  Fleet  in 
April  1902;  she  served  in  the  waters 
off  China  and  in  the  Philippines  to 
show  the  flag  and  protect  tire  United 
States’  interests  against  the  periodic 
turmoil  which  characterized  the  times. 

Once  each  year,  Rainbow  circuited 
among  various  ports  in  the  Philippines, 
and  occasionally  visited  Hong  Kong 
and  ports  in  Japan.  She  also  periodic- 
ally served  as  flagship  for  the  Com- 
mander, Philippine  Squadron,  Asiatic 
Fleet  (under  whose  orders  she  sailed). 

An  early  highlight  of  Rainbow’s  ca- 
reer came  in  the  fall  of  1907  when 
she  carried  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
War,  William  Howard  Taft,  on  a 
goodwill  tour  to  Vladivostok,  Siberia. 
Mr.  Taft,  of  course,  became  President 
one  year  later. 

In  July  1914,  after  12  years  with 
the  Asiatic  Fleet,  Rainbow  visited 
Hawaii  briefly,  and  then  continued  to 
San  Francisco.  She  was  placed  out  of 
commission  at  Mare  Island  in  Decem- 
ber 1914. 

Rainbow  was  recommissioned  in 
January  1916,  and  then  was  assigned 
in  a reserve  status  as  receiving  ship 
at  San  Francisco.  She  began  her  final 
active  commissioned  service  in  March 
1918,  and  during  World  War  I oper- 
ated as  a convoy  ship,  transport,  and, 
as  you  well  know,  a mother  ship  for 
submarines  in  the  Philippines. 

Your  old  ship  moved  out  of  the 
Philippines  in  1925.  She  was  decom- 
missioned at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  and  sold  for  scrap  in  September 
1928. 

Thanks  for  your  first-person  color. 
—Ed. 


USS  ROBERT  A.  OWENS  (DD  827)  pulls  alongside  to  start  replenishment 
operations.  View  is  from  atop  the  ammunition  ship  USS  Butte  (AE  27) 
during  her  deployment  to  the  Med. 
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Go  tell  the  Bosun  thot  he  knows  the  chow  line  isn't 
stowed  here  on  Mondays!" 
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it  soon  may  become  possible  to  carry  your  lunch  in  a wallet  if 

* production  tests  directed  by  Philadelphia’s  Defense  Personnel 
Support  Center  are  successful. 

A process  is  being  used  under  which  subsistence  items  are  first 
cooked,  then  dehydrated  by  air  or  freeze-drying.  The  food  is 
then  subjected  to  as  much  as  3000  pounds  per  square  inch  of 
hydraulic  pressure. 

The  result  is  a 15-to-one  reduction  in  the  food  package’s  size. 
When  the  user  is  ready  to  reconstitute  his  compressed  meal,  all 
he  needs  is  hot  water.  Even  cold  water  will  do. 

Enough  cherries  for  a pie  can  be  compressed  into  a disk  about 
three  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  thick. 

A container  of  green  beans  the  size  of  two  packs  of  chewing 
gum  will  yield  a half-plate  of  vegetables. 

The  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  has  monitored  produc- 
tion tests  of  cherries,  and  peas,  onions  and  green  beans  will  be 
tested  soon.  Recently  6000  pounds  of  compressed  cherries  were 
delivered  to  the  four  services. 

Future  plans  include  test  production  of  compressed  pork  link 
sausage,  corn,  diced  beef  and  blueberries. 

The  new  process  promises  considerable  economy  in  packaging, 
storage,  refrigeration  and  shipping  costs. 

★ ★ ★ 

2_GRAM  (Far  East  Style):  The  Associated  Press  reports  from 
New  Delhi  that  the  Indian  Navy  has  broken  one  of  its  oldest 
traditions:  It  has  allowed  its  sailors  to  grow  whiskers,  provided 
they  are  well-groomed. 

★ ★ ★ 

iiihat’s  your  hobby?  AQF2  Doug  Hilty’s  hobby  is  shipbuild- 

* * ing— a 38-foot-9-inch  ferro-cement  ketch,  to  be  precise— and 
his  “shipyard”  is  a farm  near  Oak  Harbor,  Wash.,  where  he 
spends  his  spare  time. 

The  avionics  technician  assigned  to  VA-128  at  NAS  Whidbey 
Island  started  his  unusual  hobby  last  April,  and  when  finished, 
he  will  have  a two-masted  sailboat  with  auxiliary  diesel  engine 
capable  (he  hopes)  of  sailing  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  construction  of  ferro-cement  boats  has  become  increas- 
ingly popular.  For  Hilty,  the  process  meant  building  a light 
wooden  hull  form,  which  he  covered  with  eight  layers  of  chicken 
wire  and  one  layer  of  M-inch  steel  rods.  He  will  plaster  all  this 
with  special  cement,  and  the  finished  hull  should  be  strong, 
waterproof  and  seaworthy. 

This  procedure  is  not  particularly  complicated.  Special  tools 
are  not  required.  However,  as  Hilty  has  found,  building  such  a 
boat  is  time-consuming  and  insists  on  stick-to-itiveness. 

Hilty  estimates  that  his  boat  will  be  ready  for  launching  in 
the  spring.  First,  he  must  finish  the  hull,  make  and  fit  the  rig- 
ging, install  a rudder  and  then  move  the  boat  by  flatbed  truck 
to  the  sea. 

He  estimates  that  by  the  time  it’s  finished,  the  ferro-cement 
boat  will  have  cost  him  between  $7000  and  $10,000,  but  that  it 
will  be  worth  as  much  as  $30,000.  Hilty  eventually  hopes  to  call 
the  boat  his  home  and  use  it  commercially  for  charter  cruises. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  ON  GUARD  — The 
guided  missile  frigate  USS  Jouett 
(DLG  29)  is  currently  serving  with 
the  Seventh  Fleet.  Jouett  is  part  of  Cruiser 
Destroyer  Division  11. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  LI2  RICHARD  G.  THIELE  prepores  to  dip  the 
ensign  aboard  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  submarine  .tender  USS  Hunley 
(AS  31)  during  transit  of  Cooper  River  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Drawing 
by  ALL  HANDS  staffer  DM2  William  P.  Thomas,  is  an  adaptation 
of  a photograph,  also  by  the  artist. 

• AT  LEFT:  APOLLO  14  ASTRONAUTS  pose  for  a historic  portrait. 
(L  to  r)  Air  Force  MAJ  Stuart  A.  Roosa,  Navy  CAPT  Alan  B. 
Shepard  and  Navy  CDR  Edgar  D.  Mitchell  who  last  month  com- 
pleted man's  third  lunar  landing.  For  a report  on  this  mission, 
see  the  next  issue  of  ALL  HANDS. 
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Facing  page  top  left:  A New  Zealand  Antarctic  survival  instructor 
talks  to  VXE-6  personnel  taking  a two-day  course  in  beating 
the  Antarctic.  Right  VXE-6  personnel  in  training  for  the  squadron's 
pararescue  team.  Bottom:  Students  familiarize  themselves  with 
slope-climbing.  This  page:  Handtools  are  helpful  when  crossing 
terrain  such  as  this. 


IN  Antarctica,  where  the  violence  and  fury  of  nature 
1 chill  the  bone  and  drive  man  to  seek  a haven  from 
the  blistering  winds  and  snow,  a small  band  of  men  pit 
themselves  against  these  forces  to  accomplish  their 
mission. 

They  are  Antarctic  Development  Squadron  Six’s 
(VXE-6)  pararescue  team.  Their  mission:  Save  lives 
on  the  white  continent. 

The  team’s  new  volunteers,  having  no  previous  ex- 
perience with  the  dangers  of  the  world’s  coldest  land- 
scape or  in  parachuting,  come  south  with  apprehen- 
sion. 

Neophytes  start  their  training  with  some  doubts  and 
much  fear,  but  emotions  change  as  training  progress- 
es and  skill  replaces  awkwardness.  They  learn  from 
the  experienced  men  who  went  through  training  last 
year. 

New  members  become  fully  qualified  pararescuers 
when  they  complete  Antarctic  survival  training  and 
accumulate  10  static  line  jumps  from  2500  feet.  The 
team’s  qualified  men  will  be  replaced  on  the  frozen, 


snow-covered  continent  next  year  by  the  “tenderfoot” 
who  completed  his  requirements  this  year. 

jk  ntarctic  newcomers,  headed  by  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander  Jim  Cramer  who,  after  completion  of  the 
pararescue  course  will  take  over  as  team  O-in-C,  be- 
gan their  rigorous  schedule  soon  after  reporting  to  the 
“ice.”  They  attended  a two-day  survival  school  oper- 
ated by  five  New  Zealand  alpinists  on  the  windswept 
mountain  slopes  near  McMurdo  Station. 

Cold  weather  survival  training  is  only  the  beginning 
and  must  be  completed  before  anyone  moves  on  to 
the  next,  and  most  dangerous,  part  of  the  team’s  mis- 
sion-jumping. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  jumpers  have  been 
trained  by  PR1  Harry  Gorick,  the  team’s  jumpmaster 
with  351  jumps  to  his  credit. 

“Jumping  here  is  easier  than  in  the  States  because 
the  cold  weather  produces  a slower  descent,”  says 
Gorick,  “and  the  landings  are  softer  on  the  snow  than 
on  hard  ground.  The  only  major  problem  is  a lack  of 
depth  perception  when  clouds  hide  the  sun  and  elim- 
inate the  ground  shadow  which  serves  as  a distance 
gauge.” 

Four  jumpers  are  leaping  in  space  for  the  first 
time  and  four  more  still  have  jumps  to  make  before 
reaching  the  number  that  puts  them  with  the  other 
VXE-6ers  who  have  trained  and  battled  the  elements 
to  make  the  pararescue  team.  Training  is  the  keyword 
that  enables  the  group  to  take  on  such  a task. 
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Left:  PR1  Harry  Gorick  siti  in  the  jump- 
master  position  as  a VXE-6  UH-1  leaves 
the  drop  zone  to  take  three  men  aloft  to 
make  a static  line  jump.  Below  left:  A 
pararescue  team  member  comes  down  after 
making  one  of  the  first  jumps  of  the  Deep 
Freeze  '71  summer  season.  Below:  A man 
has  to  have  10  static  line  jumps  from  2500 
feet  to  qualify  for  the  pararescue  team. 


The  two  days  spent  with  the  alpinists,  to  some,  is 
the  most  important  time,  because  they  learn  how  to 
use  nature  to  their  advantage.  In  the  short  time  al- 
lotted, the  expert  mountaineers  take  a group  of  nov- 
ices, and  develop  and  guide  them  from  their  awkward, 
penguin-like  beginning,  into  surefooted  ice  climbers 
looking  forward  to  another  slope. 

In  addition,  they  instruct  their  class  in  the  use  of 
handtools  designed  specifically  for  helping  to  get 
across  the  barren  snow  found  anywhere  and  every- 
where. Frigid  temperatures  and  unpredictable  weath- 
er conditions  in  this  wilderness  sometimes  make  it  nec- 
essary to  find  shelter  in  a hurry,  for  antarctic  storms 
hit  quickly  and  bring  absolute  whiteness,  which  may 
last  for  days.  This  requires  that  another  skill  be  taught 
the  in-training  rescuers  — the  use  of  an  ice  saw  in 
building  a snow  trench.  The  trench,  like  a rectangular 
igloo,  provides  shelter  from  the  blowing  snow  and  driv- 
ing winds  of  the  area. 

The  team’s  training  program  continued  through 
the  Deep  Freeze  ’71  summer  season,  which  began 
on  8 Oct  1970  (Christchurch  and  McMurdo  local,  7 
October  on  Z time)  with  the  first  LC-130  flight  from 
Christchurch  to  Williams  Field  at  McMurdo.  The  last 
scheduled  flights  from  McMurdo  Station,  Antarctica, 
to  Christchurch  were  set  to  be  completed  by  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month.  This  marked  the  close  of  the  sum- 
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Left:  LCDR  Jim  Cramer,  VXE-6  supply  officer,  walks  back  fo  the 
drop  zone  after  making  his  fifth  jump.  Below  left:  Two  Navymen 
work  together  with  the  aid  of  a piton  and  rope  in  climbing  and 
descending  a steep  slope.  Above:  LT  Pat  Creehan  takes  on  in- 
tentional spill  to  test  whether  LCDR  Cramer  can  stop  the  fall  with 
a piton  and  rope.  Below:  An  ice  piton  is  a necessity  for  climbing 
steep  hills. 
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Top:  Walking  across  an  icy  slope  is  made  easier  with  ice  steps. 
Above  left:  An  ice  trench  provides  shelter  from  the  wind  during 
a whiteout.  Above:  PN2  Gary  Beal  and  a New  Zealand  Antarctic 
instructor  move  a block  cut  to  cover  an  ice  trench.  Left:  An 
instructor  puts  the  finishing  touches  on  an  ice  trench. 


mer  season  in  this  part  of  Antarctica.  It  is  expected 
that  all  new  members  will  have  completed  require- 
ments to  be  assigned  to  the  first  team  next  year. 

In  the  15  years  since  Deep  Freeze  began,  only  two 
incidents  required  a parachutist.  In  the  first  incident, 
because  of  a mishap,  the  rescue  was  made  by  heli- 
copter. It  all  started  on  4 Feb  1956  when  an  SOS  was 
received  from  a single-engined  Otter  aircraft  which 
was  in  the  process  of  evacuating  some  members  of  an 
over-snow  traverse  from  Little  America  I to  Marie  Byrd 
Land.  The  Otter,  one  of  four  used  in  Deep  Freeze  I, 
was  down  about  110  miles  from  Little  America  and 
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Above:  A fish-eye  view  of  the  inside  of  an  igloo.  Igloos  normally 
accommodate  four  persons,  but  for  the  photograph  six  crowded 
into  this  one.  Right:  A Nodwell  track  vehicle,  used  for  traveling 
where  no  roads  will  take  you,  sits  beside  an  igloo  and  snow  trench 
constructed  by  VXE-6  pararescue  trainees. 


the  survivors,  leaving  their  plane,  began  the  trek  to 
Little  America  V,  located  some  50  miles  from  LA  I. 

The  downed  plane  all  but  stopped  the  Deep  Freeze 
operation  for  a week  while  all  VXE-6  efforts  were 
used  to  find  and  rescue  the  survivors. 


^nne  of  the  rescue  attempts  was  to  be  made  by 
a jumper  flown  from  Patuxent  River,  Md.,  but  the 
plane  bringing  the  man  south  crashed  in  the  jungles 
of  Venezuela.  All  hands  escaped  without  serious  in- 
jury, but  they  didn’t  make  it  to  Antarctica. 

Eventually  the  rescue  of  the  Otter’s  survivors  was 
made  by  helicopter  about  40  miles  from  the  downed 
plane  and  the  men  were  successfully  evacuated. 

A parachutist  was  again  required  on  25  Nov  1956. 
USAF  Technical  Sergeant  Richard  J.  Patton  became 
the  first  man  to  parachute  onto  the  South  Polar  Pla- 
teau. He  was  assigned  to  the  1st  Aerial  Port  Squadron, 
and  jumped  to  provide  drop  zone  control  for  the  initial 
airdrops  of  equipment  used  in  building  South  Pole 
Station. 

The  first  antarctic  rescue  attempt  by  a parachutist 
was  never  completed,  but  the  value  of  such  an  instru- 
ment of  safety,  ready  for  immediate  deployment,  was 
obvious.  In  September  1956,  VXE-6’s  mission  was 
amended  to  add  a pararescue  team  for  Deep  Freeze 
III  (1957-58). 

In  the  ensuing  years,  members  of  the  pararescue 
team  have  not  had  to  use  their  special  training  for  its 
designed  purpose,  but  if  the  day  ever  comes,  they 
will  be  eager  to  prove  their  training. 

The  record  displayed  by  never  having  to  use  the 
pararescue  team  is  a feat  in  itself,  and  one  that  VXE-6 
—along  with  everyone  else  here  on  the  white  conti- 
nent-hopes will  continue. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  PHI  Bill  Hamilton,  USN. 
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THE  NAVY  TURNED  TO  THE  SEABEES  tO  put  its  new 

* Self-Help  Program  into  action,  to  the  advantage 
of  all  Navymen  and  their  dependents. 

Result  is,  the  program  will  probably  help  ease  the 
Navy’s  retention  problems  while  it  more  effectively 
utilizes  stateside-based  members  of  the  Seabees.  ( Of- 
ficially the  project  is  known  as  Seabees  Ashore/Self- 
Help  Program.) 

The  concept  of  self-help  in  the  Navy  is  not  new. 
In  fact,  the  Department  of  Defense  instruction  upon 
which  this  program  is  based— which  states  that  such 
work  may  be  accomplished  by  military  personnel- 
dates  back  to  1952. 

So  what’s  new?  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
has  designated  a program  manager— Rear  Admiral 
Walter  M.  Enger,  (CEC),  USN,  Chief  of  Civil  En- 
gineers—to  plan  and  coordinate  the  execution  of  the 
program.  Much  of  this  effort  will  be  directed  to  13 
newly  formed  Construction  Battalion  Units  (CBUs) 
that  will  be  putting  the  operation  into  full  swing  at 
the  local  level. 

The  self-help  program  reflects  a rearrangement  of 
priorities  that  places  greater  emphasis  on  people  and 
their  welfare.  It  is  the  Navy’s  response  to  one  of  the 
most  consistent  findings  of  its  retention  studies— that 


Photos  below:  Members  of  Construction  Battalion  402  make  addi- 
tions to  buildings  at  NAS  Pensacola.  The  work  was  done  under  the 
Self-Help  Program. 
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a major  factor  in  a man’s  reenlistment  decision  is 
the  availability  of  good  living  and  recreational  facil- 
ities. These  studies  found  that  such  things  as  quarters, 
locker  clubs,  parking  facilities,  mobile  home  parks, 
temporary  lodging,  and  welfare  and  recreation  centers 
often  make  the  difference  between  reenlistment  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty. 

▼ he  idea  is  simple— to  improve  the  personnel  sup- 
* port  facilities  ashore  by  using  Seabees  and  self- 
help  personnel  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  With 
Seabees  providing  professional  guidance  and  the  self- 
helpers as  the  major  source  of  labor,  projects  for  the 
betterment  of  the  Navyman  and  his  dependents  can 
be  accomplished. 

The  Seabees  who  work  with  self-helpers  come  from 
different  units:  active  naval  mobile  construction  bat- 
talions; inactive  Reserve  battalions  scattered  through- 
out the  continental  United  States  and  Hawaii;  am- 
phibious construction  battalions;  and  the  new  CBUs, 
which  are  specifically  involved  in  the  self-help  proj- 
ects. 

In  the  past,  Seabees  on  stateside  duty  were  often 
assigned  to  billets  unrelated  to  their  skills,  training, 
and  wartime  mission.  For  instance,  they  often  com- 
peted with  civilian  workers  at  stations  for  routine 
maintenance  work,  worked  as  equipment  custodians, 
lifeguards  or  for  a special  services  unit,  or  were  as- 
signed to  a disciplinary/enforcement  group  as  masters- 


at-arms,  shore  patrol,  or  brig  wardens,  for  example. 

Pesults  were  damaging  to  the  navy.  The  Seabee 
retention  rate  was  declining,  though  on  a par 
with  the  rest  of  the  Navy;  training  costs— for  new 
Seabees  and  for  those  who  needed  to  be  retrained 
because  of  diminishing  craft  skills— were  skyrocketing; 
and  the  readiness  of  the  naval  construction  force 
was  severely  hampered.  Even  civilian  taxpayers  bene- 
fit, receiving  a greater  return  for  their  investment. 

The  CBUs  were  formed  to  help  correct  these  prob- 
lems. Instead  of  being  assigned  randomly  to  shore 
billets,  Seabees  are  now  centrally  assigned  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  They  now  may  request 
duty  with  a particular  CBU,  where  they  can  improve 
their  peacetime  training  and  retain  their  wartime 
readiness  posture— and  often  be  close  to  their  homes. 
At  the  same  time,  they  can  improve  the  installations 
at  the  base  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

The  typical  CBU  is  platoon-sized— about  45  men— 
with  a Civil  Engineer  Corps  junior  officer  in  com- 
mand. The  unit  is  equipped  with  20  to  25  pieces  of 
heavy  construction  equipment  and  basic  toolkits,  along 
with  the  mandatory  weapons  and  combat  gear.  It  is 
designed  to  be  self-sufficient  for  construction  opera- 
tions with  almost  all  assigned  career  men  capable  of 
productive  labor. 

Another  phase  of  this  program,  now  in  planning, 
will  expand  the  number  of  CBUs  to  additional  naval 
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activities.  For  smaller  activities  which  cannot  support 
the  platoon-sized  units,  Seabee  Divisions  will  be 
recommended. 

These  divisions  entail  a five-  to  20-man  squad,  set 
aside  as  a component  of  the  existing  personnel  al- 
lowance and  devoted  exclusively  to  self-help  habit- 
ability improvement  projects.  The  divisions  will  in- 
clude men  trained  in  all  basic  construction  trades, 
around  whom  a viable  self-help  operation  may  be 
put  into  effect. 

JUIOST  OF  THE  WORK  WILL  INVOLVE  REPAIR,  altera- 
tion  and  construction  of  a minor  nature.  Reno- 
vating the  enlisted  barracks,  building  a hobby  shop, 
and  adding  a wing  to  the  EM  club  are  examples  of 
the  work  that  can  be  accomplished  with  self-help. 

Jobs  of  a major  scope— including  recurring  mainten- 
ance-will still  be  done  by  contract  or  civil  service 
workers.  The  self-help  program  is  not  intended  to 
provide  competition  with  civilian  unions;  its  projects 
are  limited  to  those  that  are  required  for  Seabee  train- 
ing and  generally  will  be  of  little  or  no  interest  to  the 
unions.  They  are  also  people-oriented,  a firm  re- 
quirement to  meet  retention  objectives. 

There  is  no  danger  of  reductions  in  the  civilian 
work  force— in  fact,  some  Seabee  positions  have  al- 
ready been  civilianized  as  a result  of  self-help. 

The  Seabees  are  there  to  help,  instruct  and  to 
train,  but  a self-help  project  is  an  all  hands  affair. 

Below:  Seabees  from  CBU-404  and  Self-Help  personnel  from  NATTC 
Memphis  lay  a sidewalk  connecting  the  Navy's  Wherry  Housing 
Project  with  the  local  school.  Right:  Aside  from  building  new 
structures,  the  Seabees  and  Self-Help  personnel  also  repair  older 
buildings. 


Its  success  depends  on  the  self-helpers— non-Seabees 
who,  although  highly  skilled  in  other  Navy  ratings, 
are  for  the  most  part  inexperienced  in  the  construc- 
tion trades.  Take  a squad  of  Seabees  and  two  or 
three  squads  of  self-helpers,  and  you  have  the  core 
of  the  program— it  may  go  a little  slower,  but  the 
product  is  quality  improvement. 

Here’s  how  the  program  works. 

Once  an  activity  identifies  a sorely  needed,  people- 
oriented  project,  it  follows  the  usual  procedures  to 
obtain  approval  to  build  the  facility  and  secure  funds 
for  material,  design  and  incidental  costs.  At  the  same 
time,  the  command  must  make  every  effort  to  use 
Seabees  and  self-helpers  for  the  labor. 

if  there’s  a cbu,  a Reserve  unit,  or  a phibcb  unit 
* in  the  area,  local  liaison  is  established  to  determine 


Facing  page  top  left:  Self-Helpers  working  independently  to  aid 
the  Seabees.  Top  right:  A memo  to  all  concerned.  Below  left:  An 
example  of  the  fine  work  done  by  the  Seabees.  This  foyer  was 
designed  and  built  by  them.  Below  right:  Seabees  and  Self-Helpers 
assist  Public  Works  Center  personnel  with  bricklaying  at  the  CPO 
club. 


Construction  Battalion  Units 

401 

Great  Lakes,  III. 

402 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

403 

Annapolis,  Md. 

404 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

405 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

406 

Lemoore,  Calif. 

407 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

408 

Newport,  R.  1. 

409 

Alameda,  Calif. 

410 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

411 

Norfolk,  Va. 

412 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

413 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii 
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the  unit’s  availability  to  do  the  job.  The  scope  of  the 
work  will  be  a deciding  factor— a unit  is  expected  to 
undertake  only  those  jobs  it  can  complete  in  a reason- 
able length  of  time,  usually  four  to  six  months. 

Once  the  project  is  approved  and  the  funds  al- 
located, the  local  public  works  officer  provides  the 
engineering  guidance.  A minimum  number  of  Sea- 
bees  are  assigned  to  give  technical  guidance,  and  the 
command  assigns— in  a duty  or  off-duty  volunteer 
status— the  self-helpers. 


If  whole  units  aren’t  available  and  the  job  is  small 
enough,  a few  Seabees  and  self-helpers  might  be 
assigned  from  the  station  allowance  to  handle  the 
project.  If  there’s  no  way  to  get  the  Seabee  resources 
locally,  and  the  job  is  appropriate  in  scope,  the  com- 
mand can  request  Fleet  Seabee  assistance. 

the  self-help  program  is  a very  positive  step  to- 
1 ward  improving  existing  facilities  which  Navymen 
and  their  families  use.  Although  the  Seabees  are  in 
the  center  of  the  action,  the  program  involves  every- 
one and  its  success  depends  on  the  individuals  willing 
to  contribute  their  time  and  energy  to  the  project 
at  hand. 

— By  J02  J.  Trezise 


UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 

to  All  Commands,  All  Officers  date: 

from  Director,  Seabees  Ashore /Self-Help  Program 

Code  PC-3,  HQNAVFAC,  Washington,  D.  C.  20390 

subject:  Self-Help  To  Improve  Shore  Livability 

Regarding  the  CN0*s  Self-Help  Program  — we* re  here  to  help  — 
please  call  (AUTOVON  22/75285  or  75269)  or  write  for  additional  information 
or  assistance. 

JACK  E.  WASHBURN 
CAPT,  CEC,  USN 
Director 

CDR  R.  A.  Bowers,  Assistant  Director.  Staff:  LCDR  S.  A.  Martinelli, 

LT  Henry  Morris  and  LT  Richard  H.  Rice. 
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Getting  started  is  more 
| than  half  the  battle. 

qelf-help  projects  aimed  at  making  the  commu- 
^ nity  more  pleasant  are  capturing  the  imagination 
of  a growing  number  of  Navymen  and  dependents. 
Working  together  at  the  local  level.  Navy  families  are 
using  resources  at  hand— chiefly  imagination  and  hard 
work— to  improve  their  housing  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities and,  in  general,  make  the  most  of  what  they 
have. 

A model  in  self-help  initiative  is  the  Jackson  Park 
Naval  Housing  area  near  Bremerton.  Semi-isolated 
from  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard— where  most  of 
its  Navymen-residents  work— Jackson  Park  began  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  self-help  little  more  than  one  year 
ago  when  two  Navy  wives  went  door-to-door  with  an 
idea:  Form  a committee  of  residents  and  discuss  ways 
to  acquire  playground  equipment. 

They  didn’t  know  it  at  the  time,  but  Mrs.  David 

R.  Dahners  (wife  of  an  EMI  assigned  to  the  shipyard) 
and  her  neighbor  had  taken  the  first  step  toward  for- 
mation of  what  would  become  the  Jackson  Park  Naval 
Housing  Association. 

Following  a meeting  of  Jackson  Park  residents  at 
the  Dahners’  home,  arrangements  were  made  on  base 
with  Special  Services  and  the  Composite  Recreation 
Ftmd  Council,  and  six  sets  of  toddler  playground 
equipment— each  consisting  of  a merry-go-round  and 
four  spring-mounted  animals— were  purchased  for  the 
housing  area. 

Pncouraged  ry  their  success  and  with  assurances 
™ of  support  by  the  housing  management  and  the 
shipyard  and  related  special  services  and  recreation 
fund  activities,  interest  in  organizing  a housing  asso- 
ciation escalated  and  operations  began  to  snowball. 
Mrs.  Dahners,  who  was  elected  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, describes  what  happened  next: 

“Some  of  the  men  who  serve  on  board  uss  Ulysses 

S.  Grant  (SSBN  631)  volunteered  labor  and  material 
to  make  an  old,  unkempt  baseball  field  usable  again. 
They  leveled  rough  spots,  filled  holes  with  sand,  and 
built  two  dugouts  and  an  outfield  fence.” 

Grant’s  crew  apparently  had  been  caught  up  in 
the  spirit  of  community  participation  because,  Mrs. 
Dahners  added,  “before  a holiday  weekend  they  or- 
ganized a picnic  for  the  residents  and  the  ship  con- 
tributed $150  toward  food,  drinks,  fireworks,  balloons 
and  candy  for  the  children.”  The  housing  association 
and  recreation  fund  council  also  had  contributed  $150 
each. 

“All  of  a sudden  it  was  fun  living  in  Jackson  Park.” 

A recreation  committee  was  formed  with  both  teens 
and  adults  as  council  members  to  coordinate  activities. 

“We  have  a bus  to  take  children  to  Saturday  mati- 
nees at  the  base  theater,”  said  Mrs.  Dahners.  Navy- 
men  who  live  in  the  housing  area  volunteered  to  drive. 

“We’ve  had  go-cart  races  and  bike  races  for  all  age 
groups,  and  community  parties  on  holidays.” 
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ia#here  does  the  money  come  from?  Although  it 
has  support  from  the  recreation  fund  council,  the 
housing  association  feels  best  about  the  money  it  raises 
through  do-it-yourself  projects  such  as  bake  sales  and 
rummage  sales. 

Communication  within  the  Jackson  Park  community 
was  enhanced  with  establishment  of  a council.  Vol- 
unteers representing  each  street  attend  monthly  meet- 
ings and  speak  up  on  problems,  complaints  and  sug- 
gestions. The  street  reps  periodically  survey  their  areas 
for  opinions— or  to  ask  for  contributions  toward  bake 
sales  and  rummage  sales  in  raising  funds. 

Residents  soon  wanted  more  details  on  what  was 
happening  in  the  community.  Someone  salvaged  a 


duplicating  machine  from  the  shipyard  and  the  Jack- 
son  Park  Newsletter  was  introduced  to  keep  tenants 
informed  of  projects  and  progress. 

One  recent  newsletter  welcomed  new  residents  by 
name  and  address,  carried  birth  announcements,  wel- 
comed home  Navymen  who  were  returning  from 
cruises,  listed  winners  of  recreation  events,  gave  the 
hours  for  a visit  by  a bookmobile,  listed  items  lost, 
found  or  wanted,  and  generally  passed  the  word  on 
matters  of  interest  to  the  community. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  endeavors  of  the  housing 
association  to  date  has  been  establishment  of  a baby- 
sitter pool,  for  which  two  of  the  wives  volunteered 
management  services.  Mrs.  Dahners  described  the 


DO-IT-YOURSELF  NAVY  FAMILY  SERVICE 


Need  a reliable  baby-sitter?  Many  of  the  families 
in  Bremerton’s  Jackson  Park  Naval  Housing  did — 
particularly  the  newcomers— until  residents  estab- 
lished a housing  association  and  organized  a baby- 
sitter service  as  part  of  their  self-help  program. 

If  your  housing  area  could  use  some  self-help, 
this  could  be  a worthwhile  way  to  start.  Here  are 
some  of  the  regulations  observed  in  Jackson  Park, 
which  could  be  modified  to  suit  area  wishes  else- 
where: 

• Sitters  will  not  have  guests. 

• Explain  privileges  to  your  sitter  (TV,  radio, 
refrigerator,  etc.). 

• Tell  your  sitter  where  you  are  going  and  what 
time  you  will  return. 

• If  unable  to  leave  a phone  number  where  you 
can  be  reached,  leave  the  number  of  a close  neigh- 
bor who  would  be  available  in  an  emergency. 

• Do  not  leave  sick  children  with  a sitter. 

• A sitter  should  give  medication  to  a child  only 
if  you  have  left  written  instructions. 

• A sitter  will  call  a neighbor  or  security  ( leave 
the  phone  number)  if  it  is  necessary  for  your  child 
to  go  to  the  hospital. 

• Leave  full  instructions  ( feeding,  nap  time,  what 
you  allow  your  child  to  do  for  entertainment)  if 
you  will  be  absent  all  day. 


• Be  specific  in  explaining  discipline  the  sitter 
may  use. 

• Have  your  child  in  bed  or  ready  for  bed  upon 
arrival  of  a sitter  in  the  evening.  Inform  the  sitter 
if  your  child  is  permitted  to  eat  before  going  to  bed. 

• Sitters  will  not  do  housework  or  dishes. 

• Sitters  will  clean  only  minor  disorders  created 
by  your  children. 

• You  must  see  your  sitter  home  after  dark. 

• Fee:  50  cents  per  hour,  per  family,  until  0130; 
75  cents  per  hour  per  family  after  0130.  In  the 
case  of  an  adult  day  or  steady  sitter,  fees  should 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  sitter  and  agreeable  to 
both  parties  in  advance. 

• Sitters  will  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  evening 
or  within  48  hours  unless  previous  arrangements 
have  been  made. 

• Hours:  For  teenage  sitter,  no  later  than  2300 
on  school  nights. 

• The  baby-sitting  service  will  not  place  sitters 
outside  the  limits  of  the  housing  area. 

• Enforcement  of  regulations  will  be  on  the  basis 
of  three  valid  complaints.  Three  valid  complaints 
against  an  employer  will  result  in  the  employer 
being  restricted  from  use  of  the  service.  A sitter 
against  whom  three  valid  complaints  have  been 
lodged  will  no  longer  be  placed  by  the  service. 
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service  as  having  two-way  benefits: 

“Ladies  who  want  steady  daytime  sitting  jobs,  and 
teenagers  too,  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  extra 
money.  And  residents  who  need  reliable  sitters  do 
not  have  to  look  outside  housing.” 


A ny  teenager  or  adult  who  wants  to  have  her 
^ name  placed  on  the  service  listing  simply  calls 
one  of  the  managers  (the  phone  number  appears  in 
the  Jackson  Park  Newsletter)  and  reports  the  days 
and  hours  she  will  be  available.  A resident  who  needs 
a sitter  then  contacts  the  service;  the  service,  in  turn, 
contacts  a sitter. 

“Of  course,  residents  who  particularly  like  certain 
sitters  are  free  to  make  contact  on  their  own,”  said 
Mrs.  Dahners. 

To  date,  there  have  been  no  complaints  about  any 
of  the  sitters  registered  with  the  service,  probably  be- 
cause the  housing  association  insists  on  observance  of 
certain  regulations  and  standards  (see  box). 

Residents  such  as  Mrs.  Dahners,  who  have  an  eye 
toward  the  future,  see  the  Park  as  a beautiful  natural 
setting  with  unlimited  potential  for  development. 

“We  are  working  on  some  landscaping  and  other 
beautification  projects,”  she  said,  “and  we  encourage 
families  to  keep  their  yards  in  an  attractive  condition.” 

The  appearance  of  the  community  changed  almost 
overnight. 

“We  even  organized  a trash  collection  contest  dur- 
ing fire  prevention  week.  Families  who  gathered  the 
most  junk  (entries  were  actually  weighed)  received 
new  trash  cans  as  a prize.” 

Of  course,  the  real  reward  was  a better  looking 
community  after  nearly  three  tons  of  trash  had  been 
collected,  weighed  and  discarded. 

li\A/ERE  IN  THE  process  of  forming  a Teen  Club, 

* * and  soon  we  will  have  bus  service  to  take  our 
children  to  Sunday  School  at  the  base  chapel. 

“Recently  we  received  use  of  an  old  ammunition 
magazine  and  we’re  doing  what  we  can  to  turn  it 
into  a community  center.  It  is  large,  structurally-sound, 
reinforced  steel  and  brick,  and  has  many  possibilities. 

“The  building  has  no  electricity,  heat  or  sewer  fa- 
cilities, but  we  have  been  able  to  use  it  for  storage 
and  meetings.  Some  of  the  men  recently  moved  two 
portable  heads  into  the  building  as  a temporary  reso- 
lution to  the  sanitation  problem,  and  we  hope  to  have 
limited  electricity  soon.” 

Any  long  range  interests? 

“With  our  own  community  center,  we  hope  some- 
day to  be  able  to  have  church  services  and  Sunday 
school  within  the  housing  area. 

“We’d  like  an  exchange  store,  a small  dispensary, 
an  annex  to  the  shipyard’s  auto  and  ceramic  hobby 
shops,  and  a special  services  gear  locker.  We’d  like  to 
have  easier  access  to  complete  recreational  facilities. 

“There’s  a limit  on  what  we  can  do,  but  we  hope 
to  see  Jackson  Park  become  one  of  the  Navy’s  out- 
standing housing  areas.” 

— JOCS  Dan  Kasperick 


A SELF-HELP  COURSE: 

english 

AS  A SECOND  LANGUAGE 


A Program  at  Athens,  Georgia, 
to  Aid  Filipino  Navymen 


Mrs.  Llona  Sears  passes  out  training  aids  to  her  Filipino 
English  language  students. 
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Instead  of  " Let  someone 

else  do  it "... 

» t the  navy  supply  corps  school,  Athens,  Ga., 
many  of  the  so-called  traditional  barriers  are 

down.  Instructors  and  students,  for  example,  are  on  a 
first-name  basis  out  of  the  classroom. 

Nor  are  there  community  barriers  between  the 

townspeople  and  the  student  officers.  As  another  ex- 
ample, Captain  Paul  W.  Jeffrey,  the  commanding  of- 
ficer, has  encouraged  the  Navy  Supply  Corps  School’s 
community  service  program  to  help  underprivileged 
children.  This  has  welded  a fine  friendship  between 
Athens  citizens  and  the  Navy  School  community. 

However,  it’s  not  often  that  the  school  has  coped 
with  a language  barrier  — and  overcome  it. 

When  the  language  barrier  between  Filipino  enlist- 
ed men  and  other  personnel  stationed  at  the  Navy  Sup- 
ply Corps  School  came  to  his  attention,  CAPT  Jeffrey 
had  just  taken  command  at  the  school. 

A request  for  English  language  classes,  in  the  form 
of  a beneficial  suggestion,  had  come  from  Steward 
3rd  Class  Domingo  Jacinto.  It  had  been  passed  from 
division  to  division  previously  with  such  remarks  as, 
“Suggest  this  be  assigned  as  collateral  duty  to  one  of 
the  instructors.”  “Let  the  Wives’  Club  handle  it.”  “Get 
some  volunteers  to  do  it.” 

a ll  this  .correspondence  crossed  the  desk  of  one 
new  employee  to  NSCS— Llona  Sears.  She  had  been 
a teacher  of  English-as-a-second-language  for  seven 
years  before  coming  to  NSCS.  Mrs.  Sears  requested 
permission  to  start  such  a class.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  Logistics  Services  Officer,  books  and  training 
aids  were  secured. 

At  the  first  call  for  basic  English  classes,  16  stew- 
ards were  tested.  Eight  who  needed  help  badly  were 
selected  for  training.  One  more  asked  to  be  included. 
Although  there  were  only  eight  sets  of  headphones 
in  the  language  laboratory,  he  agreed  to  come  to  class 
on  alternate  days  to  listen  to  the  tapes. 

The  group  of  Filipinos  wanted  to  improve  their 
English  in  order  to  increase  their  usefulness  and  im- 
prove their  lot  in  the  Navy.  They  had  studied  English 
in  high  school,  but  their  instructors  had  not  been 
native-born  American  teachers. 

Dr.  Leonard  Bloomfield,  a distinguished  linguist, 
says  learning  a language  consists  of  developing 
speaker-hearer  relationships  — the  use  of  sound  waves 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  two  nervous  systems.  The 
Filipino  students  needed  to  learn  phonetics,  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  the  sounds  and  “accents”  of  Ameri- 
can English,  intonations,  and  particularly  the  physical 
movements  by  which  they  are  produced. 

The  first  step  in  learning  to  speak  a language  is 
to  determine  the  “phonemes.”  The  students  practiced, 
using  small  hand-mirrors  to  check  their  own  articula- 


tors (lips,  tongues,  teeth,  soft  palates),  while  watch- 
ing Mrs.  Sears  as  she  talked.  By  the  sixth  week, 
everyone  was  doing  well. 

Among  the  various  techniques  used  were  word 
games  and  competitions.  The  students  graded  one  an- 
other on  the  choice  of  words. 

THEY  STUDIED  THE  UNACCENTED  VOWEL  SOUIlds  that 
* make  English  so  difficult.  Even  though  we  have 
only  26  letters  in  our  alphabet,  we  use  50  distinct 
sounds  (without  the  use  of  diacritical  markings  used 
in  other  modern  languages  to  indicate  pronunciation). 

The  language  study  was  made  more  interesting  by 
combining  it  with  individual  research  study  and  pub- 
lic speaking.  The  final  test  was  to  make  a speech  be- 
fore a public  audience. 

On  graduation  day  the  Filipino  students  demon- 
strated what  they  had  accomplished.  The  first  young 
sailor  rose  and  stepped  smartly  to  the  lectern  —poised, 
proud  and  pleased  to  give  a speech  which  he  had  pre- 
pared himself.  He  spoke  clearly,  enunciating  his  words 
with  precision  — and  not  from  memory. 

When  the  program  was  over,  the  graduates  received 
a standing  ovation  from  the  audience. 

CAPT  Jeffrey  congratulated  the  class,  and  present- 
ed diplomas.  He  stated  that  few  graduations  had  im- 
pressed him  as  much  as  that  of  these  stewards. 

Since  the  inception  of  this  program  at  NSCS,  five  of 
the  first  18  students  have  already  either  changed  their 
ratings  or  moved  up  the  scale.  Several  more  were 
ready  for  this  month’s  exams.  Boberto  Lansang, 
now  a 3rd  class  storekeeper,  has  been  selected  to 
serve  as  consultant  for  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
on  the  Assignment  Orientation  Staff.  Another  student 
has  signed  up  for  night  classes  in  mechanics  at  the 
Athens  Vocational  Technical  School  and  is  doing  well. 

Pventually,  the  program  will  be  written  for  Navv- 
^ wide  use  — after  it  has  proved  itself  in  another  go- 
around,  hopefully  to  be  taught  at  Recruit  Training 
Centers,  to  stewards  on  ships,  at  shore  stations,  or 
wherever  there  is  a need. 

In  a recent  survey  at  a Naval  Training  Center,  it  was 
disclosed  that  there  were  approximately  200  Filipinos 
annually  at  that  location  alone  who  could  profitably 
engage  in  English  instruction. 

Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  CNO,  is  on  rec- 
ord that  the  Navy  cares  about  people.  The  Navy  Sup- 
ply Corps  School  at  Athens  is  working  on  this  prem- 
ise. The  Filipino  students  believe,  as  they  wrote  in 
their  original  request  for  instruction,  that  “By  speak- 
ing better  English,  we  hope  to  increase  our  usefulness 
to  the  United  States  Navy  in  which  we  so  proudly 
serve.” 

...  Llona  Sears  and  her  students 
said/  " Let  us  do  it!” 
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CENTRALIZED  “ 
DETAILING 


y he  Navy  is  moving  quicklv  toward  centralized  de- 
* tailing  of  assignments  for  all  rated  and  designated 
Navymen.  Effective  this  month,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  has  assumed  detailing  responsibility  for  per- 
sonnel in  16  more  ratings  and  in  four  additional 
groups  of  related  Naval  Enlisted  Classifications 
(NECs).  BuPers  now  selects  duty  assignments  and  is- 
sues orders  for  all  chief  petty  officers  (E-7  and 
above),  other  petty  officers  and  strikers  in  the  fol- 
lowing rates  and  NECs  (asterisks  indicate  those 
added  to  the  list  this  month): 

Rate 

AC;  AG;  AQ;  AW;  °AX;  AZ;  °BR  and  °BU. 

“CA/CN;  °CE;  'CM;  CT;  DK;  DM;  DP;  DS;  and 
DT. 

SEA;  °EO;  °ET;  FTB;  IM;  ML;  °MN;  MT  and 
MU. 

OM;  OT;  PH;  PM;  PN;  PT;  “SH;  “ST;  °SW;  TD; 
'TM;  °UT  and  “YN. 

Naval  Enlisted  Classifications 

0335;  2393;  2505;  “3351-3356;  “3383-3386;  4745; 
4931-4939;  4956;  5311;  5321;  5322;  5326;  5327; 
5332;  5341;  “5342  and  "5343. 

uihat  does  this  mean  to  you  personally,  if  vou’re  a 
petty  officer  or  striker  in  one  of  these  ratings 
or  NECs?  It  means  you  now  have  a detailer  in  BuPers 
(see  box)  who  will  make  the  final  decision  on  your 
duty  assignments.  He’s  the  one  you  should  talk  to  or 
correspond  with  about  duty  preference  changes  and 
future  assignments.  It  also  means  you  will  receive 
greater  personalized  treatment  in  your  assignments, 
greater  chance  of  getting  your  duty  choices  and  more 
stable  family  and  career  planning. 

Your  main  link  with  your  detailer  is  the  duty  pref- 
erence card  (NavPers  1306/34)  which  you  should 
already  have  filled  out  and  submitted  to  CNP.  Be 
sure  to  keep  it  up  to  date;  specifically,  you  should 
submit  a new  card: 

• Four  to  six  months  after  reporting  to  a new  duty 
station. 

• Six  to  eight  months  before  your  prospective  rota- 
tion date. 

• Immediately  upon  change  of  rate,  pay  grade  or 
NEC. 

• Whenever  vour  dutv  preference  changes. 


From  the  top:  CAPT  Moylon  Scott,  Director,  Enlisted  Per- 
sonnel Division,  heads  the  enlisted  personnel  distribution 
system.  (2)  YNC  L.  E.  Beaver  and  CAPT  John  F.  Riley  re- 
view a computer  run  listing  BuPers-controlled  personnel. 
(3)  Going  to  Nuclear  Power  School?  YNC  J.  Jolly,  Mrs.  Edith 
Lewis  and  YN1  J.  Hamlin  handle  your  orders.  (4)  CDR  R.  D. 
Buzzard,  Heat  Rating  Control  Section,  Group  C and  SS/- 
nuclear  power  is  brought  up  to  date  by  CW02  D.  A. 
Schwend  and  FTCS  (SS)  R.  G.  Gemmel.  (5)  YNCM  A.  S. 
Stamper  receives  telephone  information  while  SN  Rose 
Hesson  looks  on. 


Lack  of  an  up-to-date  card  on  file  at  BuPers  may  re- 
sult in  your  being  assigned  purely  on  the  basis  of  the 
needs  of  the  service.  It’s  up  to  you  to  keep  your  de- 
tailer  informed  of  your  career  desires  with  preference 
cards,  telephone  calls  and  letters.  This  is  your  re- 
sponsibility. 

Centralization  also  means  that  you’ll  no  longer  be 
subject  to  Seavey/Shorvey  procedures.  Instead,  you’ll 
be  rotated  on  the  basis  of  prescribed  tour  lengths  to 
be  specified  in  the  Enlisted  Transfer  Manual  (Nav- 
Pers  15909B).  For  planning  purposes,  you’ll  be  as- 
signed a prospective  rotation  date  (PRD— formerly 
TCD),  which  is  the  detailer’s  best  estimate  of  the 
month  and  year  when  you’ll  be  eligible  for  reassign- 
ment. It  may  not  predict  the  precise  month  of  trans- 
fer, but  it  will  be  close  enough  to  allow  advance 
family  planning  and  preparation. 

BuPers  Notice  1306  (5  Dec  70)  has  full  details  on 
preparation  of  duty  preference  cards,  and  a list  of 
normal  sea  and  shore  tours  for  ratings  and  NECs  be- 
ing centralized  this  month.  Other  ratings  and  NECs 
will  be  affected  in  the  near  future,  as  the  Navy  moves 
toward  centralized  assignments  for  all  petty  officers 
and  designated  strikers.  All  Hands  will  keep  you 
posted. 


Detailers’  Phone  Numbers 

If  your  rate  or  NEC  was  centralized  this 
month,  you  can  contact  your  detailer  in  BuPers 
by  using  the  following  office  codes  and  telephone 
numbers.  If  you’re  calling  Autovon,  dial  22  plus 
the  extension  listed  below;  if  commercially,  dial 
202  69-plus  the  extension. 


Rate 

Office  Code 

Tele.  Ext. 

AX 

B2141 

44785 

BR 

B2121 

42346 

BU,  CA/CN,  CE,  CM, 
EA,  EO,  SW,  UT 

B2111 

42622 

ET 

B2163 

48506 

MN,  ST,  TM 

B2162 

48325 

SH 

B2152 

48254 

YN 

B2151 

48270 

NEC  5342,  5343 

B2023 

43373 

NEC  3351-3356, 
3383-3386 

B2131 

41226 

From  the  top:  Heodquorters,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 
(2)  CAPT  J.  F.  Riley  (left).  Head,  Assignment/Rating  Con- 
trol Branch  and  CAPT.  M.  Scott  review  main  points  of  the 
B2  flip  charts.  (3)  ET  and  DS  detailers  receive  guidance  from 
LTs  Lashley  and  Dow.  (4)  LT  Lew  Lashley,  Head,  ET  and 
DS  Rating  Control  and  his  assistant,  LT  Paul  Dow  (right), 
make  final  decision  on  personnel  under  their  rating  con- 
trol. (5)  All  Polaris/Poseidon  personnel  training  and  assign- 
ments are  handled  by  these  men:  from  left — FTCS  (SS) 
E.  L.  Russel,  ETCS  (SS)  T.  L.  Koester,  ETCM  (SS)  J.  S.  Rusling, 
FTCS  R.  G.  Gemmel  and  CW02  D.  A.  Schwend.  (6)  LCDR 
A.  K.  Riffey,  with  EOC  E.  A.-  De  Leon  and  YN1  B.  E.  Rock. 


" . . . if  the  CO/XO  or  career  counselor  can't 
handle  an  individual's  problem,  then  Pers-P 
is  the  point  of  contact  in  Washington." 


. . your  commanding  officer  is  the  sailor's 
best  ombudsman." 


Working  under  the  direction  of  CDR  J.  R.  Tolbot  (top  left),  who 
developed  the  Navy's  Reenlistment  Quality  Control  Program,  are 
CDR  Ray  Christensen  (bottom  left),  director  of  the  Officer  Liaison 
branch,  and  LT  Tony  Ziner  (above  right),  a former  corpsman  now 
serving  as  medical  expert  for  both  branches. 


YOUR  MAN  /A 


A n increased  use  of  available  information  channels 
^ is  the  goal  of  officers  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel’s newest  division  under  the  Navy’s  ombuds- 
man, Rear  Admiral  David  H.  Bagley,  Assistant  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  for  Personal  Affairs. 

“A  Navyman’s  best  source  of  information  or  action 
on  anything  relating  to  his  Navy  life  is  his  command- 
ing officer  or  executive  officer,”  said  Commander 
James  Talbot,  director  of  the  new  Personal  Liaison 
Division.  “But  if  an  enlisted  man  or  an  officer  is 
presented  with  a problem  that  neither  his  CO/XO 
nor  career  counselor  can  handle,  then  Pers-P  is  the 
point  of  contact  in  Washington,”  he  concluded. 

The  Personal  Liaison  Division  is  equipped  with  a 
brace  of  phone  lines  manned  by  14  action  officers, 
divided  into  Officer  Liaison  and  Enlisted  Liaison 
offices.  Their  job  is  to  take  the  phone  call  or  incom- 
ing correspondence  and  find  out  the  requested  in- 
formation from  whatever  part  of  the  Washington 
headquarters  organization  has  action  on  the  matter. 

The  answer  is  then  relayed  back  to  the  Nawman 
or  to  the  requesting  authority. 

The  majority  of  calls  in  the  first  few  months  of 
operation  have  been  from  individual  sailors.  In  most 
cases,  their  division  chief,  career  counselor,  or  com- 
manding officer  should  have  been  contacted  first, 
because  the  problem  could  have  been  solved  at  the 
local  level. 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  Personal  Liaison  Division 
is  to  encourage  use  of  the  network  of  professional 
career  counselors  as  the  point  of  contact,  and  to  make 
Pers-P  available  to  them  for  really  tough  inquiries. 

“This  greatly  expands  our  service,”  commented 
Lieutenant  Commander  Lee  Kaiss,  who  manages  the 
career  counseling  organization,  as  well  as  serving  as 
deputy  to  the  director  of  the  Enlisted  Liaison  Branch, 
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WASHINGTON 


"Enlisted  Liaison  branch  (Pers  P22)  Autovon 
224-3701.  Officer  Liaison  branch  (Pers  P21) 
Autovon  224-4811." 


“from  the  mere  dozen  of  us  in  BuPers  to  the  over 
500  career  counselors  in  the  Fleet.” 

One  goal  of  CDR  Talbot  is  to  open  the  local  chan- 
nels of  communication  “so  that  Navymen  can  get  the 
needed  information  or  action  locally  rather  than  hav- 
ing to  come  to  Pers-P.  The  Navyman  and  his  family 
need  to  learn  that  his  real  ombudsman  is  his  com- 
manding officer,”  he  said. 

Action  officers  in  Personal  Liaison  are  trained  and 
knowledgeable  fleet  sailors  with  a breadth  of  experi- 
ence in  every  type  of  ship  and  squadron,  in  every 
level  in  the  fleet  organization,  and  in  every  ocean. 
When  an  officer  calls  about  Vietnam  orders,  there  is 
a liaison  officer  who  has  been  there. 

When  a sailor’s  wife  writes  about  a medical  prob- 
lem, there  is  a liaison  officer  who  knows  about  the 
problem.  For  Enlisted  Liaison  there  are  Chief  Per- 
sonnelmen  Lee  Curb  and  Walt  Bock,  Yeoman  1st 
Class  Don  Carter,  Aviation  Structural  Mechanic 
(Structures)  1st  Class  Tim  James,  LCDR  Lee  Kaiss, 
and  Commander  Ed  Craig. 

Handling  inquiries  from  officers  are  Lieutenants 
Rick  Bremer,  Wally  Dye,  Jim  Martin,  and  Tony  Ziner, 
Lieutenant  Commanders  Lew  Hilder  and  Jerry  Blesch, 
and  Commander  Ray  Christensen. 

After  receiving  a series  of  inquiries  on  one  par- 
ticular subject,  the  Pers-P  organization  can  suggest 
to  the  appropriate  authority  within  the  Bureau  an 
over-all  policy  change  to  help  prevent  problems  from 
recurring,  improve  services  and  include  personnel 
considerations  in  plans. 

“When  we  get  a request  for  help  from  a command- 
ing officer,  we  know  the  system  will  improve  while 
we  are  solving  the  individual  problem,”  said  Com- 
mander Talbot.  “That’s  where  we  really  help  make  a 
difference.” 


Vietnam  veterans  YN1  Don  Carter  (top  right)  and  AMI  Tim  James 
(bottom  right)  route  the  Novyman's  question  to  the  cognizant 
authority,  then  relay  the  answer  back.  LCDR  Lew  Hilder  and  LT 
Wally  Dye,  both  pilots,  handle  many  of  the  aviation-oriented 
requests.  (All  photographs  by  JOI  Craig  Huebler,  USN) 


".  . . to  recognize  more  fully  the  dignity  of  each 
individual  and  to  create  an  environment  in 
which  each  person— off icer  and  enlisted— would 
be  treated  with  respect  and  accorded  the  trust 
and  confidence  that  a valued  member  of  the 
service  deserves."  RADM  D.  H.  Bagley. 
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BATTLE  STREAMERS 

Naval  History 


Left:  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  presents  the  Navy's  official  ceremonial  | 
flag  with  27  historic  "battle  streamers"  to  Secretory 
of  the  Navy  John  H.  Chafee.  Above:  The  United 
States  and  Macedonian  engage  in  battle  during  the 
War  of  1812. 


P OR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVY, 

* 27  battle  streamers  were  displayed  on  the  flagstaff 

bearing  the  official  Navy  flag  on  20  January  in  a 
Pentagon  ceremony.  The  streamers  commemorate  the 
wars  and  combat  achievements  of  the  service  during 
its  195-year  history.  The  first  set  of  streamers  was 
presented  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  H.  Chafee 
by  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zomwalt,  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. 

In  a message  to  the  Fleet,  CNO  authorized  use  of 
the  streamers  . . in  order  that  the  sacrifices  of  our 
predecessors  may  be  appropriately  recognized  and 
honored.”  The  27  streamers,  with  23  silver  stars  and 
33  bronze  stars  attached,  symbolize  157  campaigns 
and  major  battles,  and  899  unit  citations  and  com- 
mendations, from  the  American  Revolution  to  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  The  other  services  have  traditionally 
displayed  similar  battle  streamers  from  their  service 
flagstaffs. 

Regulations  governing  the  use  and  display  of  Navy 
battle  streamers  will  be  issued  in  the  near  future. 


Battle  Streamers  and  Campaign  Stars 

American  Revolution 

New  Providence,  Bahamas  operation  (3  Mar  1776) 

Inland  waters  and  amphibious  operations 
West  Indies  and  European  convoy  operations 
Operations  in  European  waters 


Commerce  raiding  operations 
Randolph-Yarmouth  battle  (7  Mar  1778) 

Ranger-Drake  bottle  (24  Apr  1778) 

Bonhomme  Richard-Serapis  battle  (23  Sep  1779) 

Quasi-War  with  France  (1798-1801) 
Constellation-L'lnsurgente  (9  Feb  1799) 
Constellation-La  Vengeance  battle  (1-2  Feb  1800) 
Anti-privateering  operations 

Barbary  Wars  (1785-1816) 

Actions  in  Tripoli  harbor 
Blockade  of  Tripolitan  coast 

Destruction  of  the  captured  Philadelphia  (16  Feb  1804) 
Operations  against  Algiers  (1815) 

War  of  1812 

Constitution-Guerriere  (19  Aug  1812) 

United  States-Macedonian  (28  Oct  1812) 
Constitution-Java  (29  Dec  1812) 

Chesapeake-Shannon  (1  Jun  1813) 

Essex-Phoebe  and  Cherub  (23  Mar  1814) 
Constitution-Cyane  and  Levant  (20  Feb  1815) 
Sloop-of-war  and  brig  single  ship  actions 
Commerce  raiding  in  the  Atlantic 
Operations  against  whaling  fleets  in  the  Pacific 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie  (10  Sep  1813) 

Battle  of  Lake  Champlain  (11  Sep  1814) 

Defense  of  Washington  (Jul-Aug  1814) 

Defense  of  Baltimore  (Sep  1814) 

Battle  of  New  Orleans  (Dec  1814-Jan  1815) 

Operations  against  West  Indian  Pirates  (1814-1832) 
Indian  Wars  (1836-1842) 

African  Slave  Trade  Patrol  (1841-1861) 

Mexican  War 

Vera  Cruz  landing  (9  Mar  1847) 

Riverine  operations 
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Clockwise  from  below  left:  USS  Iowa, 
New  York,  Foote,  Oregon,  Indiana, 
and  Brooklyn  in  search  of  Cervera's 
squadron.  (2)  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
in  August  1864.  (3)  Marines  on  their 
way  to  Iwo  Jima.  (4)  Seventh  Fleet 
Task  Force  77  executes  a hard  right 
rudder. 


East  coast  blockade 

West  coast  blockade  and  operations  in  California 
Civil  War 

Blockade  operations 

Capture  of  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  C.  (29  Aug  1861) 

Capture  of  Port  Royal  Sound,  S.  C.  (7  Nov  1861) 

Capture  of  Fort  Henry,  Tennessee  River  (6  Feb  1862) 

Capture  of  Roanoke  Island — key  to  Albemarle  Sound  (7-8  Feb  1862) 
Monitor-Virginia  (ex-Merrimack)  battle  (9  Mar  1862) 

Battle  of  New  Orleans  (24  Apr  1862) 

Capture  of  Vicksburg  (4  Jul  1863) 

Kearsarge-Alabama  battle  (19  Jun  1864) 

Battle  of  Mobile  Bay  (5  Aug  1864) 

Destruction  of  CSS  Albemarle  (27-28  Oct  1864) 

Capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  (13-15  Jan  1865) 
Operations  on  the  Mississippi  and  tributaries 
Campaigns  in  the  Chesapeake  and  tributaries 

Atlantic  operations  against  commerce  raiders  and  blockade  runners 

Philippine  Insurrection  Campaign  (1899-1902) 

Spanish-American  War 
Battle  of  Manila  Bay  (1  May  1898) 

Pacific  Ocean  operation 
Battle  of  Santiago  (3  Jul  1898) 

Atlantic/Caribbean  operations 

China  Relief  Expedition  (1901-1902) 

Latin  American  Campaigns 
Cuban  Pacification  Campaign  (1906-1909) 

FiFst  Nicaraguan  Campaign  (1912) 

Mexican  Service  Campaign  (1914) 

Haitian  Campaign  (1915,  1919-20) 

Dominican  Campaign  (1916) 

World  War  I 

Atlantic  convoy  operations 


Western  Atlantic  operations 
Operations  in  Northern  European  waters 
Mediterranean  operations 
Operations  on  the  European  continent 

Second  Nicaraguan  Campaign  (1926-1933) 

Yangtze  River  Service  (1926-27,  1930-32) 

China  Service  (1936-39  and  post-1945) 

American  Defense  Service  (8  Sep  1939-7  Dec  1941) 

World  War  II — American  Campaign 
Escort,  antisubmarine,  armed  gucrd  and  special  operations 

World  War  II — Pacific  Theater 
43  stars:  41  for  authorized  engagements,  one  for  submarine 
war  patrols  and  one  for  special  operations 

World  War  II — European-African-Middle  Eastern  Theoter 
Nine  stars:  eight  for  authorized  engagements  and  one  for 
special  operations 

Korean  Service 

10  stars  for  authorized  engagements 

Armed  Forces  Expeditionary 

1 1 stars  for  authorized  engagements 

Vietnam 

12  stars  for  authorized  campaigns 
Presidential  Unit  Citations  (Navy) — 150 
Navy  Unit  Commendations — 517 
Meritorious  Unit  Commendations  (Navy) — 232 
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NAPLES 


the  Greeks  founded  the  city  700  years  before  the 
■ birth  of  Christ.  The  Romans  were  attracted  by  its 
beautiful  countryside.  The  Normans,  Austrians, 
French  and  Spanish  fought  and  died  for  it. 

The  city  is  Naples,  and  everything  you’ve  heard 
about  it  is  true. 

Personnelman  3rd  Class  Bob  Maier  of  the  uss 
Francis  Marion  (LPA  249)  and  Radioman  3rd  Class 
Jim  Wagner  from  the  Sixth  Fleet  flagship  uss  Spring- 
field  (CLG  7)  decided  to  introduce  themselves  to  this 
southern  Italian  city. 

“In  one  morning,”  says  19-year-old  Jim  Wagner, 
“anyone  can  discover  centuries  of  history  just  minutes 
from  Fleet  Landing.” 

If  you  are  also  a recent  arrival  to  Naples,  a similar 
tour  can  be  rewarding. 

You  can  make  a good  start  at  the  Castle  Nuovo,  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  Fleet  Landing.  This  13th  century 
fortress  is  the  size  of  a football  field  and  its  Arch  of 
Triumph  entrance  is  one  of  the  surviving  masterpieces 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

The  Arch  is  carved  in  stone  and  pays  tribute  to 
King  Alphonso  of  Spain  who  conquered  Naples  500 
years  ago.  History  tells  us  that  the  fort  couldn’t  be 
captured  until  the  invading  Spanish  armv  secretlv  en- 

Facing  page:  The  Church  of  San  Francesco  di  Paolo,  which  took 
necrly  30  years  to  complete,  stands  across  from  the  Royal  Palace. 
Above:  The  stone  lion  seems  to  be  listening  as  PN3  Bob  Maier 
(left)  and  RM3  Jim  Wagner  pause  to  talk  about  their  day's  tour. 


tered  the  city’s  sewers  and  made  their  way  into  the 
castle. 

Another  unusual  story  is  about  the  bronze  panel 
door  to  the  right  which  still  holds  a cannonball  and 
the  scars  of  a long  war.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  put 
there  during  a daring  sea  battle  instead  of  by  attack- 
ing armies. 

The  story  goes  that  the  French,  while  taking  the 
door  to  France  because  of  its  rare  workmanship,  en- 
gaged the  Armada  from  Genoa.  After  a fierce  battle, 
the  victorious  Genoese  returned  the  door  to  Naples. 

ALTHOUGH  you  can  still  wander  through  the 
^ castle’s  Hall  of  Barons  and  the  small  church  of 
Santa  Barbara,  much  of  the  antiquity  has  been  re- 
placed by  modem  offices  and  conveniences. 

An  example  of  modem  conveniences  replacing  the 
past  is  illustrated  in  the  large  piazza  facing  the  castle. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  this  Piazza  Municipio  was 
the  fashionable  district  of  royalty.  Today  it  is  crowded 
with  speeding  cars,  clanging  trolleys,  and  a never- 
ending  mass  of  people. 

All  this  congestion  seems  to  be  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  a large  bronze  monument  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  II,  in  the  center  of  the  piazza.  He  is 
flanked  by  18th  century  palaces,  four  churches  and, 
of  course,  a pizza  parlor. 

Don’t  miss  the  chance  to  visit  some  of  these  land- 
marks. The  Church  of  the  Incoronata,  for  example, 
contains  a complete  set  of  500-vear-old  frescoes.  You 
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can  also  visit  an  antique  music  conservatory  at  the 
nearby  Church  of  Pieta  dei  Turchini. 

Continue  to  the  far  end  of  the  square  and  follow 
the  narrow  streets  to  Via  Roma.  Famed  for  its  elegant 
shops  and  boutiques,  this  avenue  will  lead  you  down- 
hill into  another  famous  square— Piazza  Plebiscito. 

Shortly  before  you  reach  the  piazza  you  will  see  an 
18th  century  mall  on  your  right.  This  city-block-long 
Gallery  Umberto  is  a favorite  gathering  place  for 
Neapolitans  and  offers  many  different  shops  and  cafes. 

uring  his  tour,  Navyman  Bob  Maier  was  amazed 
at  the  thousands  of  separate  pieces  of  glass  used 
as  a skylight  roof.  “It  must  have  taken  years  to  put 
them  together,”  he  said,  “and  I wonder  who  gets  stuck 
with  the  cleaning  bill?” 

It  did  take  years,  however,  to  build  the  San  Carlo 
Opera  House  across  the  way.  First  class  musical  per- 
formances are  given  each  winter,  spring  and  autumn. 
The  wine-red  upholstery  and  gilded  architecture  of 
the  theater  are  definitely  worth  the  100-lire  ($.16) 
visiting  fee. 

Have  another  100  lire  ready,  because  the  gray  stone 
building  which  follows  is  the  Royal  Palace.  You  may 
roam  through  the  apartments  of  kings  and  queens— 
built  some  400  years  ago— rooms  easily  suggesting  a 
time  in  history  which  will  never  be  recaptured. 

The  Palace  halls  also  contain  priceless  art  treasures 
from  the  ex-kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  On  the  first 
floor  you  can  see  where  the  last  king  of  Italy,  Vittorio 
Emanuale  III,  lived  until  his  exile  to  Egypt  in  1946. 

Also  during  the  early  1940s,  recalls  an  Italian  of- 
ficial, the  numerous  air  bombings  caused  serious  harm 
to  the  Palace.  One  bomb  fell  directly  into  the  court 
theater,  causing  damage  which  took  years  to  restore. 

Having  escaped  destruction  in  World  War  II,  the 
eight  stone  statues  of  Italian  sovereigns  outside  the 
Palace  continue  to  face  the  125-year-old  Church  of 
San  Francesco  di  Paola  in  the  piazza. 

Bearing  a resemblance  to  St.  Peter’s  Basilica  in 
Rome,  the  lengthy  pillars  today  offer  refuge  mostly  to 
pigeons  and  parked  cars.  Listen  carefully  and  you 
may  be  lucky  enough  to  hear  the  faint  footsteps  of 
kings  and  plumed  soldiers  roaming  the  square  as  they 
did  centuries  ago. 

The  statue  of  Charles  III  in  front  of  the  church 
1 points  to  Mt.  Vesuvius  across  the  bay.  Follow  the 
winding  road  until  you  reach  the  small  inlet  which 
is  usually  scattered  with  fishing  boats. 

These  boats  hint  that  you  have  reached  the  end 
of  the  day’s  tour.  The  Port  of  Santa  Lucia  is  a must  for 

Petty  Officers  Maier  and  Wagner  found  the  city  of  Naples  an  in- 
teresting place  to  spend  a day  of  liberty. 


anyone  who  enjoys  seafood  at  popular  prices.  Trv  the 
“zuppa  di  pesce”  (fish  soup),  a specialty  at  anv  of 
the  six  surrounding  restaurants. 

In  the  summer  months  the  port  will  host  manv 
white-sailed  schooners  and  teak-decked  yachts.  Boat 
ensigns  will  color  the  area  with  their  different  nation- 
alities from  all  over  the  world. 

By  sampling  delicious  food  here  and  walking  most 
of  the  day,  PN3  Bob  Maier  and  RM3  jim  Wagner  in- 
troduced themselves  to  Naples.  Other  new  visitors  can 
find  their  own  way  by  trolley,  bus,  car  or  any  of  the 
various  tours  sponsored  by  the  USO,  American  Ex- 
press, or  the  Naval  Support  Activity’s  Special  Services. 

Whatever  your  choice,  don’t  miss  seeing  a civiliza- 
tion which  once  ruled  the  world— a civilization  which 
can  easily  be  seen  just  minutes  from  Fleet  Landing. 

—Story  and  photos  by  PHI  John  Francavillo,  USN. 
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Yeoman  2nd  class  Joe  Cammarata  is  stationed  in 
Naples  and  now  gears  his  new  life  style  to  being 
very  “Italiano.” 

“Living  in  Italy,”  says  the  21-year-old  sailor,  is 
completely  different— compared  to  my  way  of  life  back 
in  Pennsylvania.” 

He  states  as  one  example  of  this  difference  that 
Italians  have  a more  relaxed  concept  of  time.  They 
love  life  and  can’t  understand  why  everyone  else  is 
in  a hurry. 

Cammarata  learned  to  speak  Italian  from  his  immi- 
grant grandparents  while  living  near  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
It  was  this  advantage  which  got  him  an  ideal  position 
when  he  was  transferred  to  this  southern  Italian  city. 

The  Port  Services  Office,  which  handles  all  the  ship 
berthing  in  the  Naples  harbor,  was  in  need  of  a liaison 
who  spoke  Italian  and  English.  Petty  Officer  Cammar- 
ata’s  bilingual  talent  was  noted  and  he  was  quickly 
given  the  assignment. 

“I  enjoy  all  this  responsibility,”  claims  the  brown- 


haired Cammarata.  “Working  with  and  trying  to 
understand  not  only  a different  language  but  different 
customs  is  both  interesting  and  challenging." 

The  challenging  aspect  entails  a certain  amount  of 
patience.  He  recalls  one  instance  when  a Navy  ship 
with  VIPs  aboard  was  waiting  outside  the  harbor  for 
tug  service.  He  did  everything  possible  but  the  local 
tug  crews  were  “out  to  lunch”  and  nothing  could  be 
done;  the  ship  just  had  to  wait. 

the  procedure  for  a vessel  to  obtain  tug  service, 

■ linehandlers,  pilots,  water  and  fuel  is  relativelv 
simple  under  normal  circumstances:  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander D.  Dimmick,  the  Port  Services  Officer,  re- 
ceives a message  informing  him  of  the  ship's  arrival 
date  and  services  required.  Port  Services  arranges  a 
berthing  area  and  Cammarata  consults  the  Italian 
authorities  for  final  permission.  “This  can  be  another 
challenging  job,”  says  the  YN2,  “if  a lot  of  commercial 
ships  are  also  due.” 

All  these  services,  of  course,  aren’t  free;  a tug  costs 
about  $65  and  linehandlers  receive  $20  per  man.  At 
times  a ship  will  need  a crane  and  the  rental  fee  is 
$1000  for  three  hours’  service. 

It’s  here  that  being  a diplomat  is  beneficial.  If  the 
Italian  Navy  Yard  isn’t  using  its  private  crane,  with 
luck,  he  can  have  them  bring  it  to  the  American  ship, 
thus  saving  the  Navy  a thousand  dollars. 

There  is  a human  element  Cammarata  enjoys  which 
also  comes  with  his  job.  He  takes  great  pride  in  help- 
ing the  wives  and  families  of  sailors  serving  with  the 
Sixth  Fleet.  Port  Services  tries  to  provide  them  with 
hotel  reservations  and  a general  idea  of  how  to  reach 
their  loved  ones.  “This  really  isn’t  our  job,”  he  savs. 
“You  lend  a helping  hand  according  to  how  much  you 
think  of  yourself  as  a human  being.” 

A fter  a day  of  helping  strangers,  berthing  ships, 
typing  letters  and  making  phone  calls,  Cammar- 
ata looks  forward  to  a lazy  evening  at  his  apartment. 
He  lives  in  a one-bedroom  furnished  flat  in  Pozzuoli, 
a picturesque  town  near  Naples,  overlooking  the  blue 
bay.  “On  clear  nights,”  he  boasts,  “you  can  almost  see 
the  lights  on  Capri  blinking  at  you.” 

He  not  only  gazes  at  these  popular  tourist  spots 
but  visits  them  on  duty-free  weekends.  He’s  been  to 
the  Island  of  Capri,  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice,  and 
has  thoroughly  investigated  the  many  sites  of  this 
volcanic  city  and  its  surroundings  with  his  sportscar. 

“Having  a sportscar  and  renting  an  apartment  with 
a view  is  all  a dream,”  says  Cammarata,  “which  prob- 
ably will  end  when  I return  to  the  States  next  year.” 

Petty  Officer  Cammarata  has  found  living  fairly  in- 
expensive in  Italy.  But  so  far  each  duty  station  has 
something  different  to  offer.  When  he  goes  back  home 
he  will  start  gearing  himself  to  a new  life  style  again 
—this  time  being  very  “Americano.” 

—Story  and  photos  by  PHI  John  Francavillo 
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Top  left:  Making  arrangements  with  Italian  authorities  to 
have  U S.  Navy  ships  enter  the  harbor  is  YN2  Joe  Cammoro- 
ta's  primary  responsibility.  Left:  Cammarata  enjoys  the  view 
of  the  bay  with  some  Italian  neighbors  from  his  balcony  in 
Pozzuoli.  Top:  Operating  the  harbor  radio,  Cammarata 

keeps  a close  voice  contact  with  ships  in  the  Naples  harbor. 
Above:  The  Navymon  tokes  some  time  out  to  catch  up 
on  reading  American  newspapers. 
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Above:  A civilian  postal  clerk  waits  for  a plane  to  offload 
registered  mail.  Left:  At  FMC's  Rome  detachment  PC3  Keith  S. 
Carlson,  left,  stacks  space  available  mail  that  will  ultimately 
reach  the  Sixth  Fleet.  Below:  PCI  Robert  G.  Thomas  is  the 
petty  officer  in  charge  of  FMC's  Rome  detachment.  Bottom: 
Mail  from  New  York  is  put  in  its  proper  place.  Facing  page: 
Once  mail  has  been  sorted  it  goes  to  the  street  where  an  FMC 
truck  will  carry  it  to  FMC  Naples  for  transfer  to  Sixth  Fleet  ships. 
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y HE  WIFE  OF  A SIXTH  FLEET  SAILOR  took  tile  last  look 
* at  the  address  on  the  letter  she  had  written  to  her 
husband,  dropped  it  in  the  mailbox  at  the  comer  of 
Colonial  Avenue  and  Marshall  Street  in  Plymouth 
Meeting,  Pa,,  and  walked  away— knowing  that  within 
a few  days  her  husband,  Bob,  (aboard  uss  Francis 
Marion  (LPA  249)  ) would  be  reading  the  news  from 
home. 

The  old  reliable  system  of  “drop  it  in  here  and  it 
comes  out  there”  would  once  again  do  its  job. 

It  is  appreciated  that  Mrs.  Carol  Maier  and  so  many 
thousands  of  others  like  her  have  such  faith  in  the 
postal  service  that  they  can  deposit  their  most  intimate 
written  thoughts  in  a metal  box  and  casually  walk 
away.  However,  one  wonders  if  there  would  be  this 
same  casualness  if  the  circuitous  route  and  the  many 
conditions  on  which  the  delivery  of  letters  depended 
were  actually  known. 

After  Mrs.  Maier’s  letter  is  collected  from  the  cor- 
ner box,  it  is  processed  by  the  local  post  office,  which, 
using  the  last  line  of  the  address,  routes  it  to  New 
York.  There  it  becomes  one  of  approximately  110,000 
letters  received  daily  at  the  Postal  Concentration  Cen- 
ter in  New  York,  addressed  to  ships  and  stations  with 
a Fleet  Post  Office,  New  York,  address. 

These  ships  and  stations  are  located  at  about  250 
different  geographical  locations  throughout  the  Atlan- 
tic, Mediterranean,  and  Middle  East  areas. 


ju»  rs.  maier’s  letter  must  now  be  sorted  to  the 
command  shown  in  the  second  line  of  the  ad- 
dress, “USS  FRANCIS  MARION,”  consolidated  with 
other  letters  addressed  to  the  same  ship,  and  dispatch- 
ed by  the  best  means  to  the  proper  destination. 

Where  is  uss  Francis  Marion???  From  a review  of 
Fleet  employment  schedules  by  Commander  Service 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet  (comservlant),  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Mail  Routing  Authority,  and  from  information 
received  from  the  skipper  of  Marion,  it  is  determined 
that  she  is  deployed  with  the  Sixth  Fleet,  operating 
(at  the  time  in  question)  in  the  Med.  Based  on  this 
information,  comservlant  has  advised  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  Fleet  Post  Office,  New  York,  that  mail 
for  Marion  can  be  delivered  through  the  Fleet  Mail 
Center  located  at  Naples,  Italy,  and  its  detachment  in 
Rome,  Italy.  It  can  be  delivered  up  until  the  15th  of 
November,  or  five  days  after  Mrs.  Maier  mailed  her 
letter  in  Plymouth  Meeting. 

The  Navy  section  at  the  Fleet  Post  Office  in  New 
York,  using  airline  schedules  and  all  other  information, 
directs  the  dispatch  of  airworthy  mail  on  hand  for 
uss  Francis  Marion  to  Rome.  On  the  evening  of  11 
November,  Mrs.  Maier’s  letter  is  aboard  a flight  sched- 
uled to  arrive  in  Rome  at  approximately  0700,  12 
November. 

While  Mrs.  Maier’s  letter  was  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
and  on  its  way  through  Europe  and  on  to  the  Medi- 
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terranean,  a letter  from  her  husband  was  reversing  the 
course.  All  mail  going  to  FPO  New  York  and  on  to 
the  folks  at  home  must  be  shipped  via  Naples,  Rome, 
and  New  York. 

IT  IS  POSSIBLE  FOR  A SHIP  TO  SEND  MAIL  directly  to 
New  York  from  a few  ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 
However,  if  the  mail  is  not  shipped  directly  from  a 
port  which  a ship  may  be  visiting,  it  is  delivered  to 
Naples,  then  Rome,  from  where  it  is  flown  directly  to 
the  United  States  for  distribution. 

Since  the  arrival  of  uss  Francis  Marion  in  the  Medi- 
terranean a few  months  before,  the  mail  routers  at  the 
Fleet  Mail  Center  in  Naples  have  kept  track  of  her 
every  move  and  have  advised  the  Rome  detachment 
on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  how  to  send  the  mail 
the  following  day  to  all  Sixth  Fleet  ships.  They  ad- 
vised that  the  mail  for  uss  Francis  Marion  should  be 
sent  to  Naples. 

Mail  is  shipped  daily  to  Naples  by  a Fleet  Mail  Cen- 
ter Naples  truck  and  is  processed  and  made  ready  for 
further  dispatch  in  order  that  delivery  to  Marion  may 
be  completed. 

Senior  Chief  Postal  Clerk  Otis  R.  Miles,  the  chief  in 
charge  at  the  Naples  center  states,  “Our  men  work  long 
hours  to  ensure  that  the  mail  is  delivered,  even  to  the 
most  isolated  ships  and  stations.  Twenty-four  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a week,  our  people  are  keeping  track 
of  schedules  for  each  unit  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  and  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  fast  delivery  of  mail. 

“Everyone  who  utilizes  the  postal  system  could  make 
the  job  a lot  easier  if  he  would  ensure  that  his  letters 
and  packages  were  properly  addressed  with  the  cur- 
rent zip  code.  Many  letters  and  packages  each  year 
are  delayed  owing  to  incorrect  addresses,  insufficient 
postage,  and  by  the  sender’s  not  complying  with  cus- 
toms regulations.” 


One  can  easily  see  what  a complicated  chore  it  is 
to  send  mail  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  for  a 
ship  entering  port,  or  to  deliver  mail  to  an  aircraft 
carrier  underway  in  the  Mediterranean. 

UCVERYONE  IS  ALERT  TO  RAPID  CHANGES  in  Fleet 
“ movements  here  at  the  Navy  post  office,  Rome,” 
says  Postal  Clerk  Keith  Francis.  “Fm  a sailor  and  rea- 
lize what  mail  means  to  any  sailor  on  deployment.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I feel  bad  when  we’re  unable  to-  dispatch 
mail  to  a ship  in  port  or  underway  because  of  unfore- 
seen problems.” 

According  to  Chief  Postal  Clerk  A.  M.  Quinones, 
mail  coordinator  at  Naples,  “Trying  to  keep  up  with 
our  mobile  Fleet  unit  is  a very  difficult  task  and 
one  in  which  we  are  always  striving  to  improve.” 
Because  uss  Francis  Marion  is  operating  with  a task 
force  in  the  Western  Med,  her  mail,  passengers  and  all 
supplies  must  be  flown  from  Naples  to  an  aircraft  car- 
rier operating  as  a part  of  the  same  task  force. 

There  is  a Carrier-On-Deck  delivery  (COD)  flight 
scheduled  to  depart  early  the  following  morning,  13 
November.  Mrs.  Maier’s  letter  was  on  that  flight. 

When  the  COD  flight  landed  on  the  carrier,  the 
mail  was  once  again  sorted  and  plans  for  delivery  to 
all  the  ships  in  company  were  formulated.  Delivery  to 
Francis  Marion  could  be  effected  either  by  highline 
transfer  or  by  helicopter.  Marion  was  operating  some 
25  miles  away,  so  a helicopter  delivery  was  scheduled 
for  the  same  afternoon. 

The  delivery  to  Marion  was  effected  on  schedule 
and  the  Navy  postal  clerk  on  board  completed  the 
final  sorting.  Within  an  hour  after  the  helo  flight’s  ar- 
rival, the  familiar  word  “Mail  call,  mail  call”  was 
passed  and  Mrs.  Maier’s  letter— in  slightly  over  72 
hours— was  delivered  to  Bob. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  PHI  R.  Pendergist 


All  Air  Parcel  Post  is  channeled  through 
the  Rome  detachment,  then  Naples,  be- 
fore it  reaches  its  destination.  All  fourth 
class  parcel  post  is  delivered  directly  to 
Naples  Fleet  Mail  Center  by  surface  ship. 
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Counterclockwise  from  above  left:  Two 

Navymen  prepare  manifest  for  mail  going 
to  a carrier  in  the  Med.  (2)  PCI  prepares 
a message  to  a Sixth  Fleet  ship.  This  mes- 
sage will  inform  fhe  ship  of  the  route  the 
mail  will  take.  (3,  4).  These  men  spend  a 
lot  of  fime  tracking  Sixth  Fleet  ships  in 
order  to  provide  them  with  rapid  mail 
service.  (5)  All  ships  are  informed  by  mes- 
sage as  to  when  and  where  their  mail 
will  be  delivered.  (6)  In  1969,  7.1  million 
pounds  of  mail  was  handled  by  the  men 
in  Fleet  Mail  Center.  (7)  At  FMC  Naples, 
Navymen  ensure  that  bundles  are  headed 
for  the  correct  ships  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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• NEW  REGS  ON  HAIR  AND  UNIFORMS 

As  a result  of  field  trips,  personal  contacts  and  correspondence 
with  Navymen,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  issued  further  clarify- 
ing changes  to  official  Navy  policy  in  two  areas --hair  grooming  and 
uniforms.  Both  were  discussed  in  the  now  famous  Z -Gram  on  "demean- 
ing regulations."  (See  All  Hands,  Dec  70,  p.  14.) 

"The  Navy  does  not  prescribe  nor  distinguish  among  styles  of  hair- 
cuts, " CNO  says  in  NavOp  Z-70  (21  Jan  71).  "A  wide  variety  of  hair 
styles,  if  maintained  in  a neat  manner,  is  acceptable.  The  determina- 
tion of  hair  styles,  within  the  criteria  detailed  below,  is  an  individual 
decision.  " 

Appropriate  changes  to  Navy  Uniform  Regulations,  announced  in 
BuPers  Notice  1020  (28  Jan  71),  are  as  follows: 

"Hair  will  be  neat,  clean,  trimmed  and  present  a groomed  appear- 
ance. Hair  will  not  touch  the  collar  except  for  the  closely  cut  hair  at 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  that  will  present  a tapered  appearance.  Hair 
in  front  will  be  groomed  so  that  it  does  not  fall  below  the  eyebrows 
when  a person  is  uncovered  and  it  will  not  bush  out  below  the  band  of 
properly  worn  headgear.  In  no  case  shall  the  bulk  or  length  of  hair 
interfere  with  the  proper  wearing  of  any  military  headgear;  the  exact 
maximum  length  of  the  hair  is  no  longer  specified. 

"If  an  individual  chooses  to  wear  sideburns,  they  will  be  neatly 
trimmed.  Sideburns  will  not  extend  below  the  bottom  of  the  ear  lobe, 
will  be  of  even  width  (not  flared),  and  will  end  with  a clean-shaven 
horizontal  line. 

"If  a beard  or  moustache  is  worn,  it  shall  be  well  groomed  and 
neatly  trimmed  in  order  not  to  contribute  to  a ragged  appearance.  This 
policy  authorizes  and  includes  van  dykes  and  goatees." 

NavOp  Z-70  also  authorizes  the  wearing  of  blue  working  jackets, 
raincoats  or  peacoats  with  the  dungaree  working  uniform,  but  rules  out 
foul  weather  or  flight  jackets.  Wherever  appropriate,  however,  flight 
jackets  may  be  worn  with  flight  suits.  CNO  emphasizes  that  dungarees 
are  not  a liberty  uniform.  They  should  be  worn  off-base  only  for  travel 
between  work  and  local  residences,  and  for  "very  brief  stops  for 
personal  necessities." 

• CHECK  OUT  ON  LEAVE  BY  TELEPHONE 

Now  you  don't  have  to  drive  to  the  ship  just  to  pick  up  or  turn  in 
your  leave  papers.  BuPers  Notice  1050  (18  Jan  71)  authorizes  command- 
ing officers  to  permit  Navymen  to  check  in  and  out  on  leave  by  telephone 
Here's  how  it  works.  You  may: 

• Pick  up  your  leave  papers  on  the  last  working  day  before  your 
leave  begins . 

• Telephone  your  ship  or  station  to  check  in  and  out. 

• Enter  the  time  and  date  when  you  begin  (or  end)  your  leave  in  the 
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appropriate  space  on  your  leave  papers,  and  sign  the  entry  immediately 
after  making  the  call. 

• Turn  your  leave  papers  back  in  on  the  first  working  day  after 
you've  ended  your  leave. 

This  new  procedure  has  been  set  up  as  a personal  convenience  for 
Navymen;  it  is  not  intended  as  a means  of  using  liberty  to  extend  leave 
periods,  which  is  prohibited  by  regulations.  Accordingly,  you  must 
place  your  phone  call  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  your  duty  station, 
i.e.,  the  local  residence  from  which  you  commute  daily  to  and  from 
work.  See  your  personnel  officer  for  more  information. 


— 


• MERITORIOUS  ADVANCEMENT  SELECTIONS 

One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  enlisted  men  were  approved  for 
meritorious  advancement  by  the  Meritorious  Advancement  in  Rate  Board 
which  ended  deliberation  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  February  12. 
After  examining  approximately  2000  records  of  First  and  Second  class 
petty  officers,  the  Board  advanced  82  to  First  Class  Petty  Officer  and  95 
to  Chief  Petty  Officer. 

Nominated  were  enlisted  men  who  had  taken  the  advancement  exam 
in  their  rating  five  times,  but  had  never  been  promoted.  They  had  also 
been  recommended  by  their  commanding  officer  for  '"sustained  superior 
performance."  The  thirty  members  of  the  board  met  for  four  weeks.  The 
Board  was  composed  of  14  Master  and  Senior  Chief  Petty  Officers  and  15 
commissioned  officers.  Captain  Delbert  D„  Grantham  was  the  president 
of  the  board.  Advancement  authorization  will  be  made  by  the  Naval  Exam- 
ining Center,  Great  Lakes,  effective  May  1. 


• POW  PETITIONS:  GUIDELINES  FOR  NAVYMEN 


Numerous  organizations,  including  service,  fraternal  and  next-of- 
kin  groups,  are  actively  soliciting  signatures  on  petitions  and  encourag- 
ing the  American  public  to  write  letters  to  other  governments  on  behalf 
of  our  men  captured  and  missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  Many  Navymen 
who  would  otherwise  eagerly  participate  in  these  programs  have 
hesitated,  feeling  that  it  would  in  some  way  be  improper  or  even  illegal 
to  do  so. 

NAVOP  14  (27  Jan  71),  using  quotes  from  a DOD  policy  statement 
issued  8 Jan,  clarifies  the  Navy  position  as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  Defense  fully  supports  legitimate  private 
initiatives  that  advocate  humane  treatment  and  release  of  U . S.  PW/MIA 
personnel  and  enemy  compliance  with  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949. 
Commanders  are  authorized  to  assist  such  efforts,  including  those  of 
PW/MIA  family  groups,  provided  the  assistance  is  within  the  bounds  of 
existing  directives.  Petitions  on  the  PW/MIA  issue  may  be  circulated 
on  military  installations  if  deemed  appropriate  by  the  installation  com- 
mander. It  should  be  considered  inappropriate  to  combine  with  a 
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petition  for  the  humane  treatment  and?  release  of  prisoners  other  com- 
ments or  petitions  regarding  United  States  policy,  foreign  or  domestic. 

"A  military  person  may  express  his  opinion  to  a foreign  govern- 
ment on  the  PW/MIA  issue,  even  using  his  military  rank  or  title. 

Military  individuals  should  restrict  the  content  of  their  letters  to  the 
humane  treatment  and  release  of  PWs  by  the  enemy,  and  compliance 
with  other  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949,  and  avoid 
political  comment." 

Navymen  are  also  cautioned,  however , against  signing  petitions  in 
any  language  other  than  English.  CNO  encourages  participation  by 
naval  personnel  in  legitimate,  private  efforts  to  express  personal 
concern  for  Americans  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action. 

• CNO  AWARDS  GO  TO  NSC  LONG  BEACH  AND  NAS  MERIDIAN 

Naval  Supply  Center  Long  Beach  and  Naval  Air  Station  Meridian  are 
the  winners  of  the  first  annual  CNO  Personal  Property  Awards. 

• ADVANCEMENT  INCENTIVE  FOR  ENLISTED  ADVISORS 

As  an  incentive  for  volunteers,  enlisted  Navymen  E-6  and  below  who 
are  assigned  advisory  duty  in  the  Vietnam  theater,  will  be  guaranteed 
field  promotion  to  the  next  higher  pay  grade,  assuming  they  meet  mini- 
mum requirements  for  satisfactory  performance.  No  examination  will 
be  required  for  advancement  as  high  as  1st  class  petty  officer  under 
these  conditions;  advancement  to  CPO  requires  only  having  passed  a 
previous  E-7  exam. 

Here  are  the  other  details  as  outlined  in  Z-gram  73.  Advancement 
to  any  grade  from  E-4  to  E-7  requires:  Minimum  time  in  grade;  agree- 
ment to  extend  enlistment  to  meet  minimum  obligated  service  require- 
ments; completion  of  required  training  courses;  and  CO's  recommenda- 
tion. 

Personnel  meeting  these  requirements  will  be  advanced  in  the  first 
increment  of  each  advancement  cycle. 

The  new  Enlisted  Advisors  Program  involves  a two-  or  three-year 
tour  and  extensive  language  training,  and  permits  advancement  with  a 
shortened  time  in  grade  requirement  of  six  months  from  E-4  to  E-5, 
one  year  from  E-5  to  E-6,  and  two  years  for  advancement  from  E-6  to  E-7, 
with  minimum  length  of  service  for  advancement  from  E-6  to  E-7  waived. 
See  your  personnel  officer. 

• LQQKING  FOR  A SWAP?  HERE'S  HOW 

New  rules  have  been  issued  covering  the  centralized,  automated  ex- 
change of  duty  program  for  enlisted  Navymen  first  announced  last  fall 
in  Z-gram  16.  All  requests  will  now  go  to  one  officer  in  BuPers  (Pers- 
B23Z),  who  will  maintain  a central  file  of  computerized  requests.  Match- 
ing cards  from  the  file  will  be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  detailer,  who 
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will  arrange  the  swap  when  feasible.  Your  request  should  be  forwarded 
via  your  CO;  if  it's  approved,  you'll  bear  all  moving  expenses  yourself, 
at  no  cost  to  the  government. 

To  be  eligible  for  a duty  exchange,  you  must  have  served  at  least 
nine  months  at  your  present  duty  station  and  have  at  least  one  year  of 
active  duty  obligation  remaining  when  transferred.  Swaps  will  be  made 
in  the  same  rating  and  pay  grade  (and  special  NEC,  if  applicable),  and 
within  the  same  type  duty,  i.e.,  shore  to  shore,  sea  to  sea,  neutral  to 
neutral . 

Navymen  are  not  eligible  if  they  are  in  receipt  of  orders,  recorded 
on  current  Seavey  lists,  serving  on  overseas  duty  or  serving  on  duty 
where  military  transportation  would  be  involved  in  the  transfer.  In  addi- 
tion, requests  from  deploying  units  must  be  received  in  BuPers  at  least 
two  months  before  deployment  date. 

Requests  must  be  prepared  carefully  and  in  accordance  with  BuPers 
Notice  1306  (4  Feb  71),  since  information  will  be  computerized.  If  you 
indicate  a broad  duty  preference,  i.e.,  "anywhere  1st  Naval  District" 
or  "any  port  Pacific  Fleet,  " you're  more  likely  to  find  a swap.  You 
may  also  arrange  your  own  swap;  see  BuPers  Notice  1306  for  specific 
procedures . 

• ORDERS  OR  RETIREMENT- -A  NEW  OPTION 

If  you're  eligible  for  retirement  or  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve 
and  have  received--or  have  been  notified  that  you  will  receive--PCS 
orders,  you  may  apply  for  retirement  or  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve 
instead  of  accepting  the  orders. 

This  new  option,  as  outlined  in  BuPers  Notice  1800  (11  Jan  71),  applies 
to  career  officer  and  enlisted  personnel.  If  you  wish  to  leave  active 
duty,  you  must  submit  your  request  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  by 
message  within  10  days  after  orders  have  been  received.  At  the  same 
time,  you  must  forward  a request  for  retirement  or  transfer  to  the  Fleet 

[Reserve  for  an  effective  date  within  three  months  after  notification  or 
receipt  of  orders. 

Whenever  possible,  requests  for  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  will 
be  approved,  and  CHNAVPERS  will  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  approve  requests  for  retirement. 

• MORE  ON  DRILL  FOR  RESERVISTS 

There  has  been  an  important  amplification  of  the  rules  on  drill  for 
Z X 6 Reservists.  (See  ALL  HANDS,  Feb  71,  p.  38.)  Reserve  Navy- 
men  who  live  beyond  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  the  nearest  Naval 
Reserve  training  activity  (defined  as  50  miles  or  one  and  one-half  hours 
of  driving  time)  may  be  exempted  from  participation  in  drills  under 
Training  Category  A,  which  requires  at  least  48  drills  and  14  days  of 
active  duty  for  training  per  year,  but  they  will  be  assigned  to  Training 
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Category  E,  which  requires  up  to  30  days  of  active  duty  for  training  per 
year. 

Present  policy,  announced  in  CHNAVPERS  message  18Z057Z  Jan  71, 
states  that  Z X 6 Reservists".  . . must  participate  satisfactorily  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  training  program  until  they  qualify  for  the  Standby 
Reserve  or  complete  their  statutory  military  obligation  of  six  years." 
Transfer  to  the  Standby  Reserve  requires  a total  of  five  years  of  active 
duty  and  satisfactory  participation  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  including 
time  in  Training  Categories  A,  E or  I (awaiting  orders  to  drill  status, 
active  duty,  etc.). 

In  the  past,  a Z X 6 Reservist  ordinarily  spent  one  year  with  a dril- 
ling Reserve  unit  before  coming  on  active  duty.  Under  the  new  Z X 6 
program,  however,  he  will  be  enlisted  in  a non-pay,  non-drill  status 
until  his  departure  for  recruit  training,  which  must  be  within  1Z0  days 
of  enlistment.  After  this  active  duty  for  training  period  of  approximately 
84  days,  he'll  return  to  his  Reserve  unit  in  a drill  pay  status  until  he  is 
scheduled  to  commence  Class  "A"  School  and/or  active  duty. 

• ELIGIBILITY  FOR  GALLANTRY  CROSS 

Members  of  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  units  attached  to 
or  serving  with  III  Marine  Amphibious  Force  during  the  period  8 Mar 
1965  to  Z0  Sep  1969  are  now  eligible  to  wear  the  Vietnam  Armed  Forces 
Meritorious  Citation  (Gallantry  Cross). 

Servicemen  attached  to  units  and  squadrons  embarked  in  the  carriers 
listed  in  SecNav  Instruction  1650.33  (18  Nov  1970)  qualify  for  the  award. 

When  available  records  do  not  establish  eligibility,  an  affidavit  may  be 
obtained  from  the  member  concerned  and  eligibility  may  be  determined 
at  command  level.  Only  questionable  cases  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers-P53). 

• TOP  NAVY  ESSAY  WINNER 

Lieutenant  (jg)  Jon  L.  Anderson  of  the  destroyer  tender  USS 
Piedmont  (AD  17)  has  been  named  top  Navy  winner  of  the  F reedoms 
Foundation's  Valley  Forge  Patriots  Award  in  the  armed  forces  essay 
category.  He'll  receive  a George  Washington  Honor  Medal  and  $100 
for  his  essay,  "Freedom- -Privilege  or  Obligation."  Anderson  is  com- 
munications officer  aboard  Piedmont. 

• DRUG  ABUSE  SCHOOL  OPENS  IN  SAN  DIEGO 

A training  program  to  educate  a select  group  of  petty  officers  as 
specialists  in  combatting  drug  abuse  has  been  set  up  at  Naval  Training 
Center,  San  Diego.  Those  selected  will  receive  at  least  ten  weeks  of 
training  - -including  instructor  school,  leadership  school,  intensive  study 
of  the  problems  of  drug  abuse,  and  a week  with  the  narcotics  squad  in 
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San  Diego,  Los  Angeles  or  San  F rancisco - -before  being  assigned  as  in- 
structors at  major  naval  commands. 

To  qualify,  an  applicant  should  be  a 2nd  class  petty  officer  or  above, 
at  least  21  years  old,  and  suitable  for  independent  duty  demanding  con- 
structive thought  and  a great  deal  of  off-duty  time. 

Other  requirements  are  spelled  out  in  NavOp  19  (8  Feb  71)  and  the 
Enlisted  Transfer  Manual,  Chapter  5.  Apply  via  your  CO  to  BuPers 
(pers  -B2021) . 

• SEA  TOURS  REDUCED  FOR  BR  AND  BT 


If  you1  re  a chief  boilerman  or  chief  boilermaker,  and  have  been  at  sea 
for  the  last  60  months,  you're  probably  being  considered  for  shore  duty  in 
the  near  future.  There's  also  good  news  for  chief  machinist's  mates: 
their  sea  tours  have  been  reduced  to  72  months.  Navymen  affected  should 
submit  revised  Duty  History  and  Preference  Cards  as  soon  as  possible. 
You  may  also  reach  your  detailer  by  calling  Autovon  224-2257  or  Autovon 
224-2346.  Ask  for  BTC  Michael  Boyd,  BRC  Homer  Frost,  or  MMC  Fred 
Holmes,  each  of  whom  details  his  own  rate. 


• MORE  THAN  72,  000  ADVANCED  IN  AUGUST  EXAMS 

If  you're  sweating  results  of  the  February  advancement  exams,  you'll 
be  happy  to  know  that  petty  officers  are  much  in  demand  these  days,  at 
least  judging  by  statistics  from  the  last  exam  series.  More  than  52,  000 
Navymen  took  the  E-4  exams  last  August;  87  per  cent  passed  the  exams, 
and  94  per  cent  of  those  who  passed  were  advanced.  Of  the  more  than 
36,  000  Navymen  who  went  up  for  E-5,  70  per  cent  passed  the  exam  and 
96  per  cent  of  those  who  passed  were  advanced. 

Very  few  Navymen  were  "quotaed"  in  the  two  lower  petty  officer 
pay  grades.  In  fact,  all  those  who  passed  exams  for  E-4  and  E-5  were 
advanced,  except  in  the  following  rates:  ADR3,  AE3,  SD3,  ADR2,  E02 
and  SD2 . 

Naturally,  it's  tougher  to  make  1st  class  and  chief  petty  officer,  as 
it  should  be.  Nonetheless,  there  are  more  than  3300  new  E-6s  and  over 
2000  new  chiefs  as  a result  of  the  exams.  Forty-three  per  cent  passed 
the  exam  for  E-6;  of  those  who  passed,  33  per  cent  were  advanced.  For 
E-7,  35  per  cent  passed  the  test;  19  per  cent  of  those  who  passed  were 
advanced.  The  above  figures  are  for  active  duty  personnel,  exclusive  of 
TARs. 

• yeoman  TO  PERSONNELMAN 

To  help  improve  standards  of  service,  yeomen  in  pay  grades  E-4, 

E-5  and  E-6,  particularly  those  with  experience  in  enlisted  personnel 
administration,  are  being  encouraged  to  change  rating  to  personnelman . 
Requests  must  be  submitted  to  BuPers  before  30  April.  See  BuPers 
Notice  1440  (10  Feb  71)  for  more  details. 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


"In  Conclusion  . . 


r ince  i retire  at  the 
^ end  of  this  month, 
the  next  issue  of  All 
Hands  will  contain  the 
last  article  I will  write 
as  the  Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer  of  the 
Navy. 

I think  it  would  be 
beneficial  at  this  time, 
to  reflect  back  on  30 
GMCM  D.  D.  BLACK  years’  naval  service  and 
four  years  in  this  office  and  look  over  what  we 
have  done  and  how  far  we  have  come.  By  “we,” 
of  course,  I mean  the  Navy’s  enlisted  force  and 
this  office  which  is  its  representative. 

■ was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Master  Chief 
* Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy  on  Friday  the  13th 
day  of  February  1967.  About  two  weeks  later,  on 
1 March,  the  office  was  officially  opened.  At 
first,  the  idea  of  the  Navy  having  a senior  enlisted 
advisor  and  representative  was  hard  for  some  peo- 
ple to  swallow.  And  for  such  a representative  to 
be  able  to  consult  with  and  advise  the  higher 
levels  of  the  policy-making  branches  here  in  Wash- 
ington, was  even  more  alien  to  the  traditional 
standards  of  a number  of  people.  As  a result,  re- 
lations were  sometimes  strained  in  the  beginning, 
if  not  totally  impossible  to  establish,  not  only  here 
in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  but  also  at  com- 
mands throughout  the  Navy. 

For  some  reason,  people  feared  that  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  office  of  the  Master  Chief  Pettv 
Officer  of  the  Navy  as  the  Senior  Enlisted  Advisor 
was  a step  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  a means 
of  bypassing  the  official  chain  of  command.  But, 
fortunately,  only  a short  time  elapsed  before  first 
opinions  were  reversed  and  minds  were  changed, 
and  the  office  was  seen  for  what  it  really  was: 
not  a threat  to  the  chain  of  command,  but  a new 
chain  in  itself,  which  has  become  the  unofficial  link 
of  communications  between  enlisted  men  and  the 
decision-makers  here  in  Washington.  It  was  then 
that  we  could  start  to  try  to  help  people. 

Coon  the  mail  began  to  flow  in  to  BuPers  ad- 
dressed  to  “Pers-003”  or  “Pers-Od”  from  all 
over  the  world.  Some  of  the  letters  contained  peo- 
ple’s gripes  about  the  way  things  were  run  at  their 
commands;  others  contained  complaints  about  hav- 
ing a request  turned  down  in  BuPers.  “Whv 
wasn’t  I selected  for  E-8?”,  another  writer  wanted 
to  know.  And  “How  can  I get  stationed  in  Italy?”, 
someone  else  asked.  And  for  all  these,  there  was 
verv  little  we  could  do. 

Fortunately,  letters  of  this  type,  labeled  “Dear 
Abbey”  letters,  are  in  the  minoritv.  The  great 
majority  of  letters  this  office  receives,  contain 
legitimate  problems  that  people  could  not  solve 
at  the  command  level.  The  writers  are  people  who 
are  not  well  enough  informed  to  know  where  to 
go  to  get  their  problems  corrected.  So  they  write 
to  us. 

1A#e  also  receive  a lot  of  mail  containing  infor- 
mation  we  aren’t  aware  of,  as  well  as  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  for  improvement 
of  policies  and  programs,  (all  these  we  pass  on 
to  the  appropriate  office  here  in  the  Bureau  that 
could  possibly  do  something  about  them),  and 
solutions  to  problems  experienced  at  all  commands 
by  many  Navy  men.  Also,  there  are  simple  ques- 
tions about  policies  and  regulations  which  someone 
forgot  to  answer  at  the  command  level.  To  all 
those  who  took  time  to  write  and  let  us  know  their 
ideas,  suggestions  and  opinions,  we  say  “Thank 
you”  and  we  send  our  congratulations.  Many  of 
the  recommendations  for  changes  made  four  years 
ago  are  today’s  policies  or  products. 

Along  with  the  letters,  which  are  all  personally 
answered,  there  are  phone  calls  from  Navvmen 
and  Navywomen,  commanding  officers  and  Senior 
Enlisted  Advisors,  wives,  fathers,  mothers  and 
girlfriends.  It’s  impossible  to  estimate  how  many 
phone  calls  we’ve  received. 

The  office  of  the  mcpon  is  at  a point  now, 
and  it  has  been  for  some  time,  where  cooperation 
with  various  branches  and  offices  here  in  the 
Bureau  is  at  its  best.  I want  to  express  my  sincerest 
appreciation  to  all  the  people  with  whom  my  office 
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staff  and  I have  come  in  contact  for  their  continued 
help,  advice  and  support.  Without  their  hard 
work,  very  little  could  have  been  accomplished. 

In  fact,  what  has  been  accomplished  is  a good 
example  of  the  importance  of  teamwork  and  work- 
ing through  people  for  people.  I cannot  take  credit 
for  any  single  accomplishment  which  has  come 
about  since  the  establishment  of  this  office.  One 
thing  I realize  after  30  years,  in  addition  to  the 
importance  of  teamwork,  is  the  coordination  of 
all  the  parts  within  the  whole  if  the  whole  is  to 
function  properly. 

A t this  point,  I feel  I must  mention  a few  or- 
ganizations  which  have  also  given  the  office 
their  complete  support  and  friendship.  To  them 
and  their  members,  we  are  eternally  grateful. 

One  such  organization  is  the  Fleet  Reserve  As- 
sociation, which  has  always  been  willing  to  help 
in  any  way.  The  FRA  has  been  the  source  of 
many  good  ideas,  and  their  national  conventions 
have  become  most  informative  forums.  I congratu- 
late the  FRA  for  its  continued  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  enlisted  man.  With  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  the  front  office.  I’m  sure  there  will  be 
continued  success  for  the  FRA.  I want  to  give 
special  thanks  to  the  National  Executive  Secretary, 
Mr.  Robert  Nolan,  for  his  assistance  in  the  past 
four  years. 

Another  group  of  dedicated  individuals  which 
has  done  so  much  is  the  Navy  League.  The  League 
members’  interest  in  programs  to  help  provide  the 
Navy  with  top-quality  personnel  has  resulted  in 
the  best  Navy  ever. 

I extend  a special  “Thank  you”  to  the  Navy 
Wives  Club  of  America,  and  to  the  Navy  Wifeline, 
for  all  they  have  done  in  providing  assistance, 
time  after  time  to  Navymen  and  their  families 
when  they  needed  it  most. 

There  are  many  more  groups  which  have  a deep 
interest  in  the  Navy  and  its  future.  An  outstanding 
example  of  what  can  be  done  to  promote  the  Navy 


in  the  community  is  demonstrated  year  after  year 
by  the  Independent  Businessmen’s  Association  of 
Long  Reach,  Calif.  This  group  sponsors  the  annual 
White  Hats  Award  Program  which  I have  been 
privileged  to  attend  for  the  past  four  years. 

C<>  where  have  we  come  from  and  where  are 
we  going?  As  I see  it,  we  have  come  full  cycle 
from  the  time  several  years  ago  when  the  complete 
emphasis  was  on  technology  and  machines  and  the 
material  Navv.  The  pendulum  has  swung  back  to 
an  interest  in  and  an  emphasis  on  people.  I think 
it  will  continue  to  swing  in  this  direction.  It  is 
the  age  of  “Pers  P”  and  “Z-Grams,”  with  an  eye 
toward  more  “Fun,  Zest  and  Adventure”  in  the 
Navy.  The  age  of  the  steam  torpedo  is  gone! 

And  I can  assure  you,  that  by  putting  the  em- 
phasis on  people,  the  Navy’s  technology  will  also 
improve.  It  is  just  a matter  of  taking  care  of  the 
man  who’s  operating  the  machine  — first.  When 
this  attitude  toward  personal  interest  becomes 
wider  spread  throughout  the  Navy,  I’m  sure  it  will 
be  a better  place  to  be. 

And  if  I had  to  name  one  project  as  being  our 
most  important  undertaking,  I would  have  to  sav 
it  is  the  establishment  of  the  Senior  Enlisted  Ad- 
visor Program.  Here  again,  the  concern  is  for  the 
people  at  the  command  level. 

This  program  provides  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  communications  from  our  office  to  the  man  at 
the  command  and,  more  importantly,  from  the 
man  to  his  commanding  officer.  The  program  is 
flourishing,  but  it  would  not  be  if  it  were  not  for 
an  immeasurable  number  of  people  here  in  BuPers 
and  at  all  commands  having  SEAs. 

| leave  the  navy  and  mv  job  as  mcpon  with 
1 mixed  emotions.  Certainly  a lot  has  been  accom- 
plished, but  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done. 
I am  sure  my  successor,  Master  Chief  Whittet,  will 
carrv  on  programs  now  underway  and  will  be 
instrumental  in  originating  new  ones. 


Above:  A visit  with  the  admiral.  Right:  Talking 
with  the  men  in  the  Fleet.  Top  center:  Four 
years  as  MCPON.  Below  center:  Liaison  with 
senior  petty  officers.  Top  right:  Answering 

questions.  Below  right:  With  his  wife  Ima  and 
son  Donny. 
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OPPORTUNITY 

of  a Life  Time 


|J  AVE  YOU  EVER  WANTED  TO  BE  AN  ADMIRAL?  If  VOU 

**  have,  the  place  to  start  may  be  at  Annapolis.  As 
an  enlisted  Navyman  or  Marine,  you  may  be  eligible 
for  one  of  the  170  appointments  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy (85  for  Regulars;  85  for  Reservists)  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  make  each  year.  In  recent 
years,  neither  the  Regulars  nor  the  Reserve  quotas 
have  been  filled. 

For  both  Regular  and  Reserve  Navymen  and  Ma- 
rines, there  are  now  two  paths  to  Annapolis.  You  may 
apply  to  attend  the  Naval  Academy  Preparatory 
School  at  Bainbridge,  Md.,  or  you  may  apply  for  a 
direct  nomination  to  the  Academy  itself.  If  you  have 
an  excellent  school  record,  believe  you  are  capable 
of  college  work  and  are  fully  qualified,  you  may 
wish  to  apply  for  direct  nomination.  On  the  other 

Visiting  Navymen 
Act  as  Ambassadors 

jkiAVYMEN  visiting  foreign  ports  are  often 
reminded  that  they  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  ambassadors  for  America;  and  ever 
so  often,  the  Navy  receives  an  evaluation  — usual- 
ly from  casual  observers  — of  how  well  the  men 
carry  out  their  roles.  The  following  letter,  for- 
warded to  the  Navy’s  Chief  of  Information,  Rear 
Admiral  L.  R.  Geis,  by  Vice  Admiral  I.  C.  Kidd, 
Jr.,  Commander  Sixth  Fleet,  is  an  example  of 
such  an  observation: 

“Dear  Sir: 

My  wife  and  I were  visiting  Palma,  Mallorca, 
when  the  Saratoga  and  several  ships  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet  were  also  visiting  the  port.  I’m  sure  a 
person  in  your  position  always  wonders  how  his 
men  impress  the  local  people,  and  I wanted  to 
let  you  know  how  they  impressed  my  wife  and 
me.  Frankly,  we  couldn’t  have  been  more  proud 
to  be  Americans  tuhen  among  your  men.  If  the 
majority  of  our  young  people  resemble  these 
men,  we  have  a lot  going  for  us. 

Sincerely, 

Pat  and  Jerry  Bradley” 

Admiral  Kidd  forwarded  the  letter  with  his 
own  comment  that  “It’s  great  to  be  reminded 
that  our  bluejackets  are  still  our  best  public  re- 
lations ambassadors.” 

Admiral  Geis  told  Admiral  Kidd,  “We  know 
that  Navymen  are  appreciated  by  many  people, 
but  it  is  nice  to  get  some  concrete  evidence  from 
the  ‘silent  majority’.” 


hand,  attendance  at  Preparatory  School  will  greatlv 
increase  your  chances  of  winning  an  Academv  nomi- 
nation, and  will  help  prepare  you  for  the  academic, 
military  and  physical  rigors  of  a midshipman’s  life. 

Naval  Academy  Preparatory  School 

the  naval  academy  preparatory  school  is  located 
1 on  a high  bluff  overlooking  the  Susquehanna 
River,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Naval  Training  Center 
in  Bainbridge,  about  40  miles  northeast  of  Baltimore. 
It’s  the  third  oldest  school  in  the  Navy;  only  the  Naval 
Academy  itself  and  the  Naval  War  College  were 
founded  before  1915,  when  Preparatory  School  con- 
vened its  first  class  of  13  Navymen. 

This  year,  30  May  is  the  deadline  for  applications 
from  Regulars  for  the  academic  year  that  runs  from 
23  Aug  1971  through  May  1972  for  candidates  seek- 
ing admission  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  June  1972. 
Reservists  should  submit  applications  to  their  COs 
for  forwarding  a little  earlier,  by  15  May.  In  addition, 
recruits,  Navymen  at  service  schools  and  Reservists, 
who  enlist  between  1 May  and  30  Jun  1971,  have 
until  15  July  to  submit  their  applications. 

Preparatory  School  instruction  emphasizes  academ- 
ic course  work  in  English,  mathematics  and  science 
which  is  usually  encountered  during  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school  and  the  first  year  of  college. 
Classes  at  the  high  school  level  are  taught  at  an 
accelerated  pace,  and  students  are  assigned  to  classes 
in  each  subject  according  to  their  individual  back- 
grounds and  abilities.  Students  are  also  expected  to 
participate  in  an  extensive  varsity  and  intramural 
sports  program,  and  in  other  extracurricular  activities 
offered  by  the  school. 

INURING  A TYPICAL  DAY  IN  BAINBRIDGE,  you’ll  be  in 

^ the  classroom  from  0750  to  1550,  with  an  hour 
off  for  noon  formation  and  lunch.  From  1615  to  1750 
you’ll  be  involved  in  sports  and  other  extracurricular 
activities  of  your  choice.  In  the  evenings  you’ll  be 
studying;  because  of  the  stringent  academic  demands, 
liberty  is  curtailed  during  the  week.  However,  liberty 
is  normally  granted  on  weekends. 

• To  be  eligible  for  Preparatory  School  you  must  be: 

• A male  U.  S.  citizen. 

• Enlisted  before  1 Jul  1971. 

• Between  17  and  20,  as  of  1 Jul  1971. 

• The  holder  of  a combined  GCT/ARI  score  of 
120  or  higher.  (No  waivers  are  granted.) 

• In  excellent  physical  condition. 

• Single  and  never  have  been  married. 

• Of  good  moral  character  and  strongly  motivated 
toward  a naval  career. 
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Regulars  must  be  on  active  duty,  but  Reservists 
may  be  either  active  or  inactive. 

Leadership  ability  and  motivation  are  as  important 
as  academic  background,  but  you  should  have  com- 
pleted 15  or  more  acceptable  units  of  college  prepara- 
tory work  in  high  school,  including  at  least  three 
years  of  English,  two  years  of  math,  and  one  year  of 
chemistry  or  physics.  (An  “acceptable  unit”  is  a year’s 
study  with  grade  “C”  or  better.)  However,  up  to  four 
of  these  15  units  may  be  earned  at  Preparatory  School 
itself,  so  you  might  well  be  accepted  with  as  few  as 
11  units  of  “A”s  and  “B”s. 

Candidates  selected  for  Preparatory  School  must 
have  at  least  24  months  of  remaining  obligated  active 
service  as  of  1 Jul  1971. 

More  information  is  in  a pamphlet,  Naval  Academy 
Preparatory  School— Gateway  to  Annapolis,  which 
your  career  counselor  should  have.  For  complete  ap- 
plication procedures,  see  BuPers  Notice  1531  (1  Dec- 
70). 


Naval  Academy 


■the  na  class  of  1975,  which  convenes  this  June, 
* is  already  full,  but  now  is  a good  time  to  start 
thinking  about  the  class  of  1976.  Reservists  have  until 
1 Nov  1971  to  submit  requests  to  their  COs;  Regulars 
on  active  duty  may  apply  to  BuPers  (Pers-B66)  via 
COs  up  until  31  Jan  1972.  Reservists  must  be  on 
active  duty,  or  members  of  drill  units. 

To  qualify  for  direct  nomination  to  the  Academy, 
you  must  meet  all  eligibility  requirements  outlined 
above  for  Preparatory  School,  with  the  following 
modifications.  You  must  be: 

• At  least  17  and  less  than  22,  as  of  1 Jul  1972. 

• A high  school  graduate,  or  equivalent,  by  1 Jul 


1972. 

You  must  have  completed  at  least  15  acceptable 
units  of  college  preparatory  subjects  in  high  school, 
with  grades  indicating  college  capability.  Standing 
in  the  top  40  per  cent  of  your  class  is  normally  re- 
quired. While  the  Academy  does  not  have  rigid  en- 
trance requirements,  it  strongly  urges  prospective 
candidates  to  include  four  years  of  mathematics, 
four  years  of  English,  two  years  of  a modem  foreign 
language,  one  year  of  physics  and  one  year  of  chem- 
istry in  their  high  school  programs.  In  addition,  all 
candidates  are  required  to  take  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  tests. 

Complete  information  on  requirements  and  applica- 
tion procedures  is  in  BuPers  Notice  (18  Nov  70) 
and  NavOp  02  (5  Jan  71).  But  the  first  thing  to 
read  is  the  latest  Naval  Academy  Catalog ; it  will 
help  you  decide  if  you’re  really  interested. 


\kl hat’s  it  like  at  annapolis,  anyway? 

” You  probably  already  know  that  tradition  is 
important  there.  The  Academy  was  founded  as  the 
Naval  School  in  1845,  with  a faculty  of  four  officers 
and  three  civilians  who  taught  gunnery,  tactics,  en- 
gineering, chemistry,  mathematics,  astronomy,  French 
and  English.  Its  first  class  numbered  60  midshipmen. 
Six  years  later,  the  Naval  School  was  reorganized  as 


Change  and  Challenge 

|^ERE  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  of  how  one  major  com- 
mand is  implementing  the  directives  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  It  comes  from  Rear 
Admiral  Lawrence  Heyworth,  Jr.(  Commander 
Fleet  Air  Jacksonville,  and  is  addressed:  Per- 
sonal for  Commanders,  Commanding  Officers 
and  Officers  in  Charge  of  the  FAirJax  Complex. 
The  message  speaks  for  itself. 

" Change  and  challenge  must  be  our  theme 
as  we  advance  toward  a higher  quality  Navy. 
We  must  recognize  the  necessity  to  deal  with 
the  'facts  of  life'  and  implement  changes  where 
improvements  are  needed.  Our  success  can  only 
be  in  the  acceptance  that  change  is  constant 
and  to  learn  from  the  challenges  that  are  as- 
sociated with  it. 

"The  CNO's  Z-grams  have  been  a shot  in  the 
arm  for  boosting  morale,  improving  the  welfare 
of  the  military  individual  and  dependents,  plus 
challenging  all  levels  of  command  to  question 
areas  which  need  revitalizing.  Changes  can  only 
come  about  as  a result  of  a flow  of  fresh  ideas 
to  the  source  which  can  evaluate  the  suggestion 
and  take  appropriate  action.  It  does  no  good 
to  keep  improvement  ideas  or  complaints  to 
yourself. 

"I  am  designating  ComFAirJax  Staff  Code 
015  as  my  special  assistant  for  individuals.  His 
office  is  staffed  with  a group  of  dedicated  men 
who  are  well  versed  in  service  benefits  and  pro- 
grams. The  015  office  personnel  are  available 
to  discuss  individual  problems/recommendations 
and  to  communicate  with  higher  authority  as 
appropriate.  Staff  Code  015  is  located  in  Bldg. 
168  at  NAS  JAX,  telephone  772-351/2532/ 
2533. 

"I  urge  FAirJax  commands  to  become  involved 
at  all  levels  in  seeking  new  ways  to  accomplish 
the  Navy  mission  and  to  improve  services  pro- 
vided to  our  personnel.  As  a suggestion,  utilize 
your  enlisted  advisor  or  career  counselor  as  a 
communication  link  to  initiate  your  own  per- 
sonal Navy  improvement  program.  Warm  re- 
gards." ( signed ) Lawrence  Heyworth,  Jr.,  Rear 
Admiral,  USN. 


the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  The  course  of  study  was 
spread  over  four  years  and  summer  cruises  Were  set 
up  to  provide  students  with  seagoing  experience. 

Today,  the  Academy  still  provides  four  years  of 
college  study  and  annual  summer  training  for  all 
midshipmen.  But  in  other  essential  respects,  the  cur- 
riculum has  changed  tremendously,  for  the  day  is 
long  past  when  every  line  officer  could  be  given  the 
same  all-inclusive  educational  package.  The  needs  of 
the  modern  Navy  are  enormously  varied  and  today 
the  Naval  Academy  seeks  to  produce  in  every  grad- 
uating class  a group  of  individual  line  officers— all 
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well  trained  in  basic  professional  subjects— who  col- 
lectively possess  a wide  range  of  general  and  special- 
ized knowledge. 

Every  midshipman  has  the  opportunity  to  choose 
a specialty  from  among  the  25  major  programs  of- 
fered at  Annapolis,  which  range  from  oceanography 
to  literature.  Whatever  his  choice,  he  must  also  satis- 
fy board  requirements  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  mathematics  and  science. 

THE  NAVY  HAS  AN  EVER-INCREASING  NEED  for  eil- 

* gineers  and  scientists,  and  thus  offers  extensive  op- 
portunities to  its  officers  for  graduate  work  and  career 
specialties  in  engineering  and  scientific  programs. 
For  midshipmen  interested  in  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities,  there  are  interdisciplinary  programs  in 
European,  Latin  American,  Soviet  and  Far  Eastern 
studies.  These  majors  combine  political  and  historical 
investigation  of  an  important  geographic  area  with 
study  of  the  related  languages,  literatures  and  cultures. 

Study  requirements  for  the  first,  or  plebe,  year 
are  broad  enough  to  give  undecided  midshipmen  a 
good  basis  for  choosing  a major.  The  normal  academic 
load  for  a midshipman  fourth  class,  or  plebe,  consists 
of  five  courses  each  semester,  of  which  three  are  in 
required  subjects:  calculus,  composition  and  litera- 
ture, and  naval  science.  To  fill  out  his  schedule,  each 
midshipman  chooses  additional  courses  in  the  fields 
of  computer  science,  modem  foreign  languages, 
science,  or  humanities  and  social  sciences. 

wouR  academic  schedule  at  annapolis  will  be 

* tough:  every  weekday  is  divided  into  six  50- 
minute  classroom  periods.  There  are  four  periods 
scheduled  on  Saturdays.  Study  periods  of  two  and 


one-half  hours  are  set  aside  every  weekday  evening, 
at  which  time  no  other  activities  are  scheduled. 

Important  as  academics  are  at  Annapolis,  the 
Naval  Academy’s  mission  is  to  produce  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  officers,  not  scholars.  To  accomplish 
the  military  aspects  of  the  Academy’s  mission,  the 
student  body  is  organized  into  the  Brigade  of  Mid- 
shipmen. From  your  first  day  at  Annapolis,  you’ll 
undergo  a rigorous  program  of  military  indoctrina- 
tion, including  drills,  watchstanding  and  inspections. 

Plebe  year,  in  particular,  is  a deliberate  period  of 
testing,  requiring  you,  as  a new  midshipman,  to  ex- 
ercise self-discipline,  effectively  organize  your  time 
and  perform  efficiently  under  pressure,  think  and  re- 
act quickly  and  with  good  judgment,  and  develop 
an  exemplary  military  bearing  and  appearance.  After 
plebe  year,  you’ll  have  a chance  to  develop  leadership 
abilities  through  exercising  command  and  staff  re- 
sponsibilities within  the  Brigade. 

|>uring  your  four  years  at  the  Academy,  vou’ll 
receive  more  than  2000  hours  of  training  in  sea- 
manship, navigation  and  other  professional  skills, 
much  of  it  at  sea  during  annual  summer  cruises 
aboard  operating  units  of  the  Fleet.  During  the  aca- 
demic year,  you’ll  learn  to  handle  an  88-foot  schooner 
and  an  80-foot  yard  patrol  boat,  learn  the  Rules  of 
the  Road,  and  practice  signaling  with  flashing  lights 
and  signal  flags.  You’ll  in  effect  complete  the  practical 
factors  of  a dozen  different  Navy  ratings. 

Then  there’s  the  physical  education  and  athletics 
programs,  which  are  aimed  at  developing  skill,  team- 
work and  a competitive  spirit,  as  well  as  providing 
an  enjoyable  relief  from  the  academic  routine.  Ath- 
letics are  big  at  Annapolis— intercollegiate  and  intra- 
mural sports  of  every  nature,  from  boxing  to  squash 
racquets,  are  offered  year-round.  The  entire  Brigade 
of  Midshipmen  attends  home  football  games  and  the 
annual  clash  with  Army. 

We  could  go  on,  but  perhaps  you’re  getting  an 
idea  of  what  it’s  like  at  the  Naval  Academy.  When 
it’s  all  over— your  class  graduates  in  June  1976— 
you’ll  have  taken  probably  the  biggest  step  upward  in 
your  Navy  career.  You’ll  have  a Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  and  a commission  in  the  United  States  Navv 
or  Marine  Corps.  It  will  have  been  a tough  four  years 
(or  five  years,  if  you  attended  Preparatory  School), 
and  you’ve  still  a long  way  to  go,  but  nobody  ever 
said  it  would  be  easy  to  make  admiral. 

A Yeor  Off  for  Research — On  Full  Pay 

Officers  who  want  to  take  a year  off  to  finish  a the- 
sis, examine  the  inner  workings  of  another  government 
agency,  or  observe  the  up-to-date  techniques  of  private 
industry  may  get  the  chance  to  do  just  that,  if  they’re 
chosen  for  a new  professional  development  program 
set  up  by  CNO.  The  program  will  allow  30  selected 
officers  to  spend  up  to  one  year  in  independent  re- 
search, at  full  pay  and  allowances,  in  areas  mutually 
beneficial  to  themselves  and  the  Navy. 

Regular  officers  in  grades  captain  and  below  who 
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hold  baccalaureate  degrees  and  have  more  than  three 
years’  active  service  are  eligible  to  compete  for  the 
research  assignments.  They  must  make  their  own  ar- 
rangements with  other  government  agencies,  private 
corporations,  foundations  or  universities,  and  may  not 
accept  any  compensation  or  stipend  from  cooperating 
organizations.  (Arrangements  must  comply  with  guide- 
lines set  down  in  DOD  Directive  5500.7  series.)  They 
will  incur  additional  obligated  service  on  a one-for- 
one  basis. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  BuPers  (Pers- 
B165)  before  1 Mar  71;  a narrative  describing  pro- 
posed research  and  its  benefit  to  the  naval  officer 
should  be  included.  More  specific  details  on  applica- 
tion procedures  will  be  announced  in  a forthcoming 
BuPers  Notice. 


A Visit  to  Prairie  View 

Rear  Admiral  A.  A.  Bergner,  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  for  Education  and  Training,  visited 
Prairie  View  A & M College  just  before  the  new  year 
to  observe  the  Annual  Review  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  (nrotc)  Midshipman  Com- 
pany. 

As  guest  of  honor,  Admiral  Bergner  inspected  and 
reviewed  the  65-member  Midshipman  Company  and 
presented  Honor  Roll  Medals  for  outstanding  aca- 
demic achievement  to  two  of  the  unit’s  senior  stu- 
dents, Midshipman  1/C  Ossie  Combs  and  Midship- 
man 1/C  Julius  King. 

The  review  was  followed  by  a reception  with  col- 
lege faculty  members  and  administration  officials. 

Established  in  1968,  the  nrotc  unit  at  Prairie 


Rear  Admiral  A.  A.  Bergner,  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
for  Education  and  Training,  meets  with  NROTC  students  during 
his  visit  to  Prairie  View  A & M College. 

View,  Texas,  is  the  Navy’s  newest,  and  the  only 
Naval  ROTC  unit  in  operation  at  a predominantly 
black  college.  The  company  graduated  its  first  class 
in  the  spring  of  1970,  commissioning  10  Naval  officers 
and  three  Marine  Corps  officers. 

During  his  visit  to  the  campus  in  Prairie  View, 
Tex.,  Admiral  Bergner  met  with  Captain  W.  H. 
Lowans,  Commanding  Officer  and  Professor  of  Naval 
Science,  and  the  unit’s  staff  officers  and  student  mid- 
shipmen to  discuss  various  aspects  of  the  training 
program.  He  also  discussed  the  role  of  Naval  ROTC 
in  the  academic  environment  with  the  college’s  presi- 
dent, Dr.  A.  I.  Thomas. 


If  You  Need  Credit  To  Qualify  For  A High  School  Diploma 


Do  you  still  need  a few  credits  to  qualify 
for  a high  school  diploma?  Or  maybe  you 
need  a few  remedial  or  refresher  courses  be- 
fore you  can  get  into  college  or  a training 
program? 

If  you’ve  been  on  active  duty  six  months 
or  more,  PREP  is  for  you. 

Under  the  new  Predischarge  Education 
Program  (PREP),  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion will  pay  your  tuition  and  fees  for  high 
school  or  refresher  courses— regular  in-class 
courses  at  local  schools,  not  correspondence 
courses.  If  circumstances  permit,  your  CO 
may  give  you  time  off  from  duty  to  attend 
the  classes. 

And  the  beauty  of  PREP  is  that  courses 
you  take  under  the  program  are  not  de- 
ducted from  your  regular  GI  Bill  benefits. 
After  you  get  your  high  school  diploma  or 
finish  required  remedial  courses  through 
PREP,  you’ll  still  be  entitled  to  the  whole 
bag  of  VA  educational  assistance— 36  months’ 
worth  (four  years  of  college,  for  instance)  if 


you’ve  served  two  years  or  more  on  active 
duty. 

Your  local  Educational  Services  Officer 
(ESO)  can  give  you  more  details  on  PREP 
and  help  you  apply  to  the  VA. 

If  you  now  are  taking  high  school  courses 
financed  by  the  Tuition  Aid  program,  you 
will  be  allowed  to  finish  them.  Any  further 
secondary-level  courses  you  take  will  be  un- 
der the  PREP  system. 

And  if  circumstances  prevent  you  from 
taking  advantage  of  PREP  (if  you’re  at  sea, 
for  example),  you  can  still  finish  up  your 
high  school  work  by  taking  correspondence 
courses  and  working  toward  a GED  equiva- 
lency certificate. 

Then,  no  matter  how  you  get  your  high 
school  sheepskin,  you  can  go  on  to  Navy 
and  VA  college-level  programs:  college  GED, 
usafi  courses,  GI  Bill,  Tuition  Aid,  and 
PACE  (for  forces  afloat). 

How  much  education  do  you  want?  Come 
and  get  it. 


MARCH  1971 
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ORBITING  SKYLAB 

Scheduled  for  1972,  It’s 
Expected  to  Predict 
Sea  Conditions 

Seeing  the  world  as  astronauts  see  it  will  help 
scientists  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Oceanographic  office 
develop  methods  of  predicting  sea  states  and  mass 
water  movements. 

Oceanographers  expect  this  to  come  about  late 
in  1972  when  an  earth-orbiting  laboratory  is 
scheduled  to  be  launched.  The  laboratory  will 
contain,  among  other  things,  four  oceanographic 
sensors  geared  to  detect  surface  phenomena  which 
contribute  to  making  waves  and  moving  water 
from  one  place  on  earth  to  another.  This  knowl- 
edge is  expected  to  make  ship  routing  both  safer 
and  more  efficient. 

The  use  of  four  sensors  in  the  anticipated  or- 
biting laboratory  will  be  only  the  beginning  of  a 
program  which  is  expected  to  save  the  ocean 
charting  and  research  agency  time  and  money. 


Satellite  deployment  of  functional  sensors  will, 
in  fact,  virtually  eliminate  the  random  hit-or-miss 
procedures  now  employed  in  ship  and  aircraft 
investigations. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  deployment  of  satel- 
lite sensors  will  render  ship  and  aircraft  surveys 
obsolete.  The  sensors,  however,  will  pinpoint  the 
location  and  area  of  surface  conditions  associated 
with  complex  sea  states  and  water  movements. 
They  will  not,  however,  probe  the  depths. 

The  sensors  in  the  orbiting  lab  will  observe  sur- 
face phenomena  through  portions  of  the  electro- 
magnetic spectrum. 

For  example,  a microwave  system  will  observe 
surface  roughness  by  using  a radiometer,  a seat- 
terometer  and  an  altimeter.  Roughness  of  the  sea 
can  be  measured  by  actively  transmitting  micro- 
wave  energy  to  the  sea  surface  and  by  monitoring 
microwave  emissions  and  reflections  emanating 
naturally. 

Six  high-precision  70-mm  cameras  with 
matched  distortion  and  focal  lengths  wall  detect 
surface  breadth  of  variously  colored  waters  as 
well  as  the  sizes  of  objects  (icebergs,  for  in- 
stance). Each  camera  will  be  geared  to  a certain 
color  in  the  visible  light  and  infrared  portions  of 
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the  spectrum  and  will  be  used  to  chart  the  move- 
ments of  surface  currents  and  eddies. 

A filter  wedge  spectrometer  and  a 10-band 
multispectral  scanner  will  identify  objects  float- 
ing on  the  surface  along  with  agents  coloring 
waters. 

These  signatures  will  be  pinpointed  by  the 
scanners  through  the  visible  light  and  infrared 
portions  of  the  spectrum.  Imagery  produced  by 
the  scanners,  which  basically  differ  in  their  fields 
of  view,  will  also  aid  in  the  charting  of  mass  water 
movements. 

In  addition  to  helping  oceanographers  chart 
mass  water  movements,  the  photographs  and 
imagery  will  alert  environmentalists  to  signs  of 
ocean  pollution  by  depicting  the  colors  and  signa- 
tures of  the  contaminants.  The  data  will  also  help 
fishermen  find  profitable  fishing  grounds. 

Agriculturists,  mineralogists  and  meteorolo- 
gists will  be  able  to  use  the  camera  facility’s 
photographs  and  imagery  produced  by  the  spec- 
tometer  and  scanner  to  pinpoint  phenomena  on 
land  and  in  the  atmosphere. 

Space  deployment  of  the  sensors,  as  a result, 
could  be  a major  turning  point  in  man’s  effort 
to  control,  utilize  and  protect  his  environment. 


Correspondence  Courses 

The  following  new  and  revised  enlisted  cor- 
respondence courses  are  now  available  from  the 
Correspondence  Course  Center,  Scotia,  N.Y.  12302: 
AN  (NavPers  91600-E);  AC  3&2  (91676-1C);  ABE 
3&2  (91678-C);  AX  3&2  ( 91577-C);  AE  3&2 
(91610-1F);  AMH  3&2  (91365-1A);  DS  3&2 
(91233);  ET  l&C  (91376-E);  PN  l&C  (91422- 
2B);  MN  l&C  (91337-2B) ; and  MN  3&2  (91335- 
2C). 

Two  officer  courses  have  also  been  revised:  In- 
ternational Law  (NavPers  10717-B2);  and  Ship- 
board Electrical  Systems  (10991-B).  Finally,  a 
newly  revised  self-study  course.  Introduction  to 
Naval  Electronics  (10444-A).  is  available  for  both 
officers  and  enlisted  men. 


List  of  New  Motion  Pictures  Currently 
Available  to  Ships  and  Overseas  Bases 

Here’s  a list  of  recently  released  16-mm  feature 
motion  pictures  available  to  ships  and  overseas  bases 
from  the  Navy  Motion  Picture  Service. 

Movies  in  color  are  designated  by  (C)  and  those 
in  wide-screen  processes  by  (WS). 

Sabata  (WS)  (C):  Western;  Lee  Van  Cleef,  Wil- 
liam Berger. 

Murder  for  Sale  (C):  Drama;  Curt  Jurgens, 

Margaret  Lee. 

The  Boatniks  (C):  Comedy;  Robert  Morse,  Steph- 
anie Powers. 

Shark  (C):  Drama;  Burt  Reynolds,  Arthur  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  Executioner  (WS)  (C):  Spy  Drama;  George 
Peppard,  Joan  Collins. 

Hornet’s  Nest  (C):  War  Drama;  Bock  Hudson, 
Sylva  Koscina. 

Brotherly  Love  (C):  Drama;  Peter  O’Toole,  Susan- 
nah 'York. 

The  Best  House  in  London  (C):  Comedv;  David 
Hemmings,  Joanna  Pettet. 

Tarzans  Deadly  Silence  (C):  Drama;  Ron  Ely. 

Bloody  Mama  (C):  Drama;  Pat  Hingle,  Don 

Stroud. 

Thin  Air  (C):  Science  Fiction;  Maurice  Evans, 
George  Sanders. 

Tarzans  Jungle  Rebellion  (C):  Drama;  Ron  Ely, 
Sam  Jaffe. 

El  Condor  (C):  Western;  Jim  Brown,  Lee  Van 
Cleef. 

The  Grasshopper  (C):  Drama;  Jacqueline  Bisset, 
Jim  Brown. 

Watermelon  Man  (C):  Comedy;  Godfrey  Cam- 
bridge, Estelle  Parsons. 

Darker  Than  Amber  (C):  Drama;  Rod  Taylor. 

W.U.S.A.  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  Paul  Newman, 
Joanne  Woodward. 

Flap  (WS)  (C):  Comedy;  Anthony  Quinn. 

The  Angel  Levine  (C):  Fantasy;  Zero  Mostel, 
Harry  Belafonte. 

The  Landlord  (C):  Drama;  Beau  Bridges,  Pearl 
Bailey. 
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a lbert  a.  michelson,  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 
graduate  who  first  accurately  measured  the  speed 
of  light,  has  been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame. 

About  90  years  ago,  as  a 26-year-old  naval  officer 
and  Naval  Academy  Faculty  member,  Michelson  be- 
gan the  experiments  which  provided  the  basis  for 
many  dramatic  advances  of  the  20th  century  and,  in 
1909,  made  him  the  first  American  scientist  to  be 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

In  a sense,  Albert  Michelson  was  a personification 
of  the  American  dream.  He  was  born  on  19  Dec  1852 
in  Strelmo,  Germany,  which  was  then  a small  town 
near  the  Polish  frontier. 

Unlike  many  19th  century  immigrants  to  the  United 
States,  however,  the  elder  Michelsons  were  not  of  the 
“huddled  masses”  for  which  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
raised  her  torch  beside  the  golden  door. 

Albert’s  parents  were,  in  fact,  relatively  prosperous 
before  they  emigrated  to  America.  Rather  than  set- 
tling on  the  east  coast  as  so  many  others  did,  the 
Michelsons  arrived  in  this  country  via  Panama  and 
settled  in  California.  Later  the  family  moved  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nev.,  where  Albert’s  father  opened  a store. 

I N ACCORDANCE  WITH  HIS  FATHER’S  WISHES,  Albert 
1 took  the  examination  for  a Congressional  appoint- 
ment to  the  Naval  Academy  and  was  appointed.  The 
circumstances  under  which  he  received  his  appoint- 
ment, however,  suggest  that  fate  was  in  his  comer. 

When  Albert  took  the  examination  for  a Congres- 
sional appointment,  he  tied  with  another  applicant 
who  received  the  nomination.  Michelson’s  Congress- 
man, however,  petitioned  President  Grant  to  make  Al- 
bert one  of  the  10  Presidential  appointees  at  large. 

Unfortunately,  these  appointments  already  had 
been  made  but  a White  House  naval  aide  suggested 
that  Albert  travel  to  Annapolis  in  the  event  that 
someone  who  had  not  already  been  examined  might 
fail,  thereby  providing  a vacancy. 


ALBERT  A. 
MICHELSON: 

After  waiting  for  three  days  in  Annapolis,  Albert 
was  about  to  leave  town  when  a messenger  from  the 
Academy’s  Commandant  brought  the  news  that  Al- 
bert had  received  a Presidential  appointment  at  large. 

Inasmuch  as  Albert’s  was  the  11th  such  appointment 
when  only  10  were  authorized,  Michelson  always 
maintained  that  his  career  started  with  an  illegal  act. 

Destiny  had  apparently  intervened  to  launch  Albert 
Michelson  on  his  career  and  it  would  continue  to  push 
away  extraneous  formalities  which  stood  as  impedi- 
ments to  his  work. 

In  1869,  when  Albert  entered  the  Aeademv,  there 
were  86  midshipmen  in  his  class  but  only  29  survived 
the  rigors  of  their  courses  and  graduated. 

rN  uring  albert’s  student  days,  he  became  pro- 
ficient  at  playing  the  violin  and  was  good  at 
fencing. 

He  also  became  the  school’s  lightweight  boxing 
champion  and  knocked  out  a future  rear  admiral  who 
thought  Michelson  unjustly  criticized  him  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  fight. 

Insofar  as  Albert’s  academic  standing  was  concern- 
ed it  was  clear  that  young  Michelson  was  first  a 
physicist  and  second  a sailor.  Although  he  stood  ninth 
in  his  class,  he  stood  fourth  from  the  bottom  in  sea- 
manship. 

His  high  class  standing  was  due  to  his  ranking  sec- 
ond in  mathematics,  third  in  chemistry,  second  in 
dynamics,  third  in  statistics  and  second  in  heat  and 
climatology. 

Although  he  was  near  the  top  in  technical  grammar, 
he  was  also  near  the  bottom  when  it  came  to  history 
and  composition. 

Despite  his  predeliction  for  things  scientific  at  the 
expense  of  things  nautical,  Albert  Michelson  was 
made  an  ensign  in  1874;  became  an  Academy  physics 
instructor  in  1875;  and  was  promoted  to  master  in 
1879. 

While  he  was  still  an  instructor  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, he  was  preparing  a lecture  in  optics  when  he 
thought  of  a way  to  modify  the  method  of  measur- 
ing light  then  used  by  the  eminent  French  scientist 
Foucault. 

Later,  probably  on  the  basis  of  this  work,  he  was 
transferred  to  Washington  where  he  collaborated  with 
Simon  Newcomb,  whose  final  report  on  the  velocity  of 
light  he  seems  to  have  influenced  considerably. 

Fate  seems  to  have  played  a large  role  in  Albert 
Michelson’s  later  career  in  that  everyone  apparently 
overlooked  the  fact  that  he  never  “earned”  a college 
degree.  The  Naval  Academy  wasn’t  authorized  to 
grant  a bachelor  of  science  degree  until  shortly  after 
his  death. 
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THE  MAN  WHO 
TAUGHT  A WORLD 
TO  MEASURE 

respite  the  lack  of  an  “earned”  college  degree, 
Albert  Michelson  was  the  recipient  of  11  honorary 
degrees  — probably  none  of  which  he  wonld  have 
received  had  his  academic  credentials  been  checked. 
He  also  held  three  academic  positions  in  which  he 
served  with  distinction  but  which  he  technically 
should  not  have  held  without  having  received  an 
“earned”  college  degree. 

Such  honors,  of  course,  were  not  undeserved.  The 
fact  that  the  Naval  Academy  did  not  grant  degrees 
apparently  was  eclipsed  by  Michelson ’s  other  studies, 
his  contributions  to  science  and  his  efficacy  as  a 
teacher. 

In  1880  Master  Michelson  took  a leave  of  absence 
from  the  Navy  (a  relatively  common  practice  in  those 
days)  and  went  to  Europe  for  advanced  study. 

Between  1880  and  1882,  he  studied  at  Berlin,  Hei- 
delberg, the  College  de  France  and  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique in  Paris. 

He  resigned  from  the  Navy  in  1881  (but  returned 
later  to  serve  his  country  in  World  War  I).  In  1883, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  the  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
later  held  a similar  position  at  Clark  University,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

In  1892,  he  was  appointed  professor  and  the  first 
head  of  the  physics  department  at  the  newly  organ- 
ized University  of  Chicago. 

Although  Michelson  probably  will  be  chiefly  re- 
membered for  his  experiments  which  measured  the 
speed  of  light,  his  invention  of  the  interferometer 
certainly  ranks  high  among  his  achievements. 

Michelson  used  it  to  discover  the  effect  of  the 
earth’s  motion  on  the  observed  velocity  of  light  and, 
together  with  Edward  W.  Morley,  he  presented  evi- 
dence that  light  travels  at  a constant  speed  in  all 
inertial  systems  of  reference. 


Michelson  also  used  the  interferometer  to  measure 
distance  with  great  accuracy.  He  standardized  the 
meter  for  the  Paris  International  Bureau  of  Weights 
and  Measures  by  using  the  wave  length  of  cadmium 
Hght. 

This  became  the  international  prototype  meter 
which  could  be  reproduced  at  any  time  by  reference 
to  certain  known  quantities  which  were  both  constant 
and  easily  reproducible. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  Michelson  is  honored  bv 
the  Navy,  which  he  returned  to  serve  during  World 
War  I.  The  science  wing  of  the  Naval  Academy’s  new 
science  and  mathematics  complex  is  named  for  him. 

THE  NAVAL  WEAPONS  CENTER  LABORATORY  at  China 
* Lake,  Calif.,  also  bears  his  name  and  has  a Michel- 
son Museum.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  museum’s  curator 
who  prepared  a brochure  to  support  Michelson’s  can- 
didacy for  the  Hall  of  Fame  entitled  “Albert  Abra- 
ham Michelson:  The  Man  Who  Taught  the  World  to 
Measure.” 

Probably  some  of  the  highest  praise  Michelson  re- 
ceived during  his  lifetime  came  from  Albert  Einstein, 
who  also  summed  up  the  effects  of  Michelson’s  experi- 
ments on  his  own  and  other  scientists’  work. 

Einstein  once  told  Michelson  that,  “.  . . Through 
your  marvelous  experimental  work  (you)  paved  the 
way  for  the  development  of  the  theory  of  relativity. 
Without  your  work  this  theory  would  be  scarcely 
more  than  an  interesting  speculation.” 


Hall  of  Fame  Greats  Include  5 Navymen 


The  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans  is  a 
national  shrine  which  stands  at  the  summit  of  the 
University  Heights  campus  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity. It  overlooks  the  junction  of  the  Hudson 
and  Harlem  Rivers,  adjacent  to  the  New  Jersey 
Palisades. 

It  is  a symbol  of  our  nation’s  heritage  of  great- 
ness as  exemplified  by  the  achievements  of  the 
distinguished  men  and  women  honored  there. 

Members  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  are  selected  bv  a 
group  of  120  outstanding  Americans  appointed 
by  the  Hall’s  director.  The  electors  represent 
every  state  in  the  union  and  many  fields  of 
endeavor. 


Six  former  electors,  in  fact,  have,  themselves, 
been  elected  to  the  Hall.  They  are  Grover  Gleve- 
land,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Alice  Freeman  Palmer  (the  educator),  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  and  Simon  Newcomb. 

Persons  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  must 
secure  a majority  of  the  votes  of  the  electors. 
No  more  than  seven  names  are  chosen  at  the  time 
of  balloting,  which  is  held  every  three  vears. 

Other  Navymen  honored  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
are:  John  Paul  Jones,  David  Glasgow  Farragut, 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  the  father  of  oceanog- 
raphy, and  George  Bancroft,  who  founded  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy. 
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He  counts  his  age  by  friends,  not  years  . . . An  inter- 
view with  the  nation  s oldest  living  admiral— 104-year- 
old  Admiral  Richard  H.  Jackson. 

qefore  interviewing  Admiral  Jackson  it  was  de- 
° eided  to  consult  an  almanac  because  it’s  difficult 
to  comprehend  the  span  of  more  than  a century  of 
living  through  what  is  now  history.  To  bring  those 
years  into  perspective: 

• The  admiral  was  bom  the  year  following  Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s  assassination. 

• He  was  10  years  old  when  General  Custer  erred 
in  judgment  at  the  Little  Big  Horn. 

• He  was  20  years  old  when  “Wild  Bill”  Hickok  was 
killed.  The  same  year,  Geronimo  surrendered. 

Twenty  presidents  have  served  the  nation  during 
his  lifetime. 

And  now,  at  age  104,  the  admiral  is  the  oldest 
living  officer  in  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

When  visiting  him  at  his  home  in  Coronado,  Calif., 
the  writer  was  met  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bucev, 
companions  of  the  admiral  since  WW  II.  Mr.  Bucev, 
a retired  chief  aviation  ordnanceman,  was  a 2nd  class 
petty  officer  when  he  met  the  admiral  shortly  after 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

During  that  attack.  Admiral  Jackson  was  living  in 
Pearl  City  and  witnessed  the  devastation  from  the 
front  porch  of  his  home.  At  that  time,  he  had  been 
retired  for  10  years. 


A Century 

yo  many  of  us,  “Remember  Pearl  Harbor”  is  an 
* almost-historic  warcry,  dimmed  by  the  29  years 
that  have  passed  since  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II.  To  most  of  us,  the  cry,  “Remember  the  Maine,”  is 
a slogan  we  learned  in  a high  school  history  class. 

But  Admiral  Jackson  does  remember  Maine— he  was 
the  32-year-old  commanding  officer  of  the  coal- 
burning  torpedo  boat  uss  Givin,  when  Maine  was 
sunk,  signaling  the  start  of  the  Spanish-Ameriean 
War  in  1898. 

During  the  following  two  years,  Gwin  engaged  in 
numerous  minor  skirmishes  and  did,  in  fact,  receive 
“prize  money”  for  her  participation  in  the  capture  of 
two  Spanish  warships.  During  that  period,  all  U.  S. 
ships  within  hailing  distance  of  a captured  enemv  ves- 
sel divided  prize  money  awarded  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

“We  got  $560.23  for  helping  capture  the  Spanish 
ship  Guido,”  the  admiral  said,  “and  21  cents  for  the 
Mascotta  — it  was  a pretty  small  ship.  Whatever  prize 
money  a ship  received  was  divided  among  the  officers 
and  crewmen. 

“Being  a small  torpedo  boat,  we  didn’t  have  too 
many  opportunities  to  capture  an  enemv  ship  on  our 
own,  so  we  used  to  follow  the  bigger  ships  around, 
wait  for  them  to  engage  an  enemy,  then  we’d  slip  in 
and  help  out.  Sometimes  the  crews  on  the  big  ships 
would  get  a little  upset  about  it,  having  to  share  the 
prize  money.”  He  paused  a moment  and  grinned, 
“Can’t  blame  ’em,  I guess.” 

QEING  THE  OLDEST  LIVING  ADMIRAL  is  OIllv  Olie  of 
° many  of  Admiral  Jackson’s  distinctions.  For  exam- 
ple, he  is  the  only  officer  ever  to  be  commissioned  by 
special  act  of  Congress.  Here’s  how  this  came  about: 

In  1883,  at  age  17,  he  entered  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy.  Completing  the  four-year  course  in  1887. 
he  served  the  then-required  two  years  as  a passed 
midshipman  in  uss  Boston  and  uss  Trenton. 

During  a hurricane  off  the  coast  of  Samoa  in 
March  1889,  the  full-rigged  sailing  ship  Trenton  was 
wrecked  and  foundered  at  sea.  Midshipman  Jackson 
distinguished  himself  by  leading  crewmen  in  manning 
the  yards  to  form  a human  sail  that  allowed  the  ship 
to  be  beached,  preventing  a great  loss  of  lives. 


New  Library  for  Midshipmen 

Construction  of  the  Chester  W. 
Nimitz  Library  is  underway  at  the 
Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis,  Md. 
The  new  building  is  adjacent  to 
Maury  Hall  near  Dorsey  Creek.  It 
is  scheduled  for  completion  in  the 
fall  of  1972  and  will  have  a capac- 
ity of  750,000  volumes. 

The  four-story,  gray  granite 


building  will  be  in  the  same  modi- 
fied French  Renaissance  style  as 
nearby  Miehelson  and  Chauvenet 

Halls 

The  library  will  have  225,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and  will 
house  the  Naval  Academy  Archives, 
the  Educational  Resources  Center, 
an  academic  department  and  other 
support  facilities  in  addition  to  the 


Academy’s  library  collection  which 
is  expected  to  exceed  300,000  vol- 
umes by  mid-1972. 

The  Nimitz  Library,  of  course, 
honors  the  memory  of  Fleet  Ad- 
miral Chester  W.  Nimitz,  famed  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  during  World  War  II.  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  was  a member  of  the 
Academy’s  class  of  1905. 
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of  Friends 

Three  months  later,  he  was  discharged  from  the 
Naw,  not  selected  for  commissioning.  He  immediately 
entered  the  University  of  Virginia  Medical  College, 
graduating  the  following  year  with  an  MD  degree. 
(Yes,  he’s  also  a doctor!) 

In  the  meantime,  in  recognition  of  his  gallantry  dur- 
ing the  Samoan  hurricane,  Congress  passed  special 
legislation  to  commission  him  an  ensign  in  the  Navy, 
to  date  from  1 Jul  1890.  Faced  with  the  choice  of  two 
careers,  he  chose  the  Navy,  thus  becoming  the  only 
officer  commissioned  through  special  act  of  Congress. 

“I  picked  the  Navy  because  I wanted  to  be  my  own 
boss,”  he  said.  “I’ve  never  regretted  that  decision.” 

p eceiving  progress  promotions,  he  attained  the 
rank  of  admiral  (4  stars)  in  1926,  at  which  time 
he  was  appointed  Commander  in  Chief,  Battle  Fleet, 
Pacific.  Subsequently,  he  served  as  a member  of  the 
general  board  in  the  Navy  Department,  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1930. 

Sitting  in  the  admiral’s  home,  the  writer  couldn’t 
help  feeling  he’d  stumbled  into  the  archives  of  naval 
history.  The  walls  are  hung  with  timeworn  letters, 
certificates,  and  pictures.  There  are  personally  auto- 
graphed photographs  of  Teddy  Roosevelt,  General 
Pershing  and  admirals  from  Dewey  to  Zumwalt.  There 
is  also  a framed  certificate  appointing  Admiral  Jackson 
an  honorary  member  of  the  International  Girlwatehers’ 
Society. 

Suriounded  by  these  mementos  of  the  past  and 
present,  the  obvious  question  arose,  “What  do  you 
think  of  Admiral  Zumwalt’s  ‘new’  Navy?” 

“It’s  always  been  a ‘new’  Navy,”  Admiral  Jackson 
remarked.  “For  instance,  beards  and  longer  hair  were 
popular  when  I was  a young  officer,  and  now  they’re 
popular  again. 

“Things  change,  but  it’s  a kind  of  cycle.  I can’t 
compare  the  ‘old’  and  the  ‘new’  Navy.  I think  we 
fitted  in  our  time,  and  the  Navy  fits  in  theirs  today. 
And  I guess  that’s  the  way  it  should  be.” 

Approaching  his  105th  birthday  in  May,  Admiral 
|aekson  seldom  leaves  his  home.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, he  will  attend  a social  function.  In  January,  he 
was  an  honored  guest  at  the  presentation  of  the  Navy 


Distinguished  Public  Service  Award  to  Bob  Hope  bv 
Navy  Secretary  John  Chafee  at  North  Island. 

Although  he  doesn’t  do  much  “galivanting”  any 
more,  and  the  cocktail  parties  were  put  aside  a few 
years  ago,  the  admiral  confided  that  he  still  has  a bit 
of  eggnog  and  brandy  daily,  “just  to  keep  in  shape.” 

the  inevitable  question:  “What’s  the  secret  of 
* your  longevity?” 

“Using  slow  burning  power,”  he  laughed.  “But  seri- 
ously, I think  it’s  living  one  day  at  a time.  You  can’t 
change  the  past,  and  there’s  no  point  in  worrying 
about  tomorrow.  Some  time  ago,  I wrote  a line  that 
said  to  count  your  age  by  friends,  not  years.  I still 
believe  that.” 

Many  of  those  friends  will  undoubtedly  be  joining 
Admiral  Jackson  for  his  upcoming  birthday.  He  said  it 
will  probably  be  a small  celebration— a few  friends  and 
a birthday  cake.  But  in  all  likelihood,  the  friends  will 
number  more  than  a few.  On  the  admiral’s  last  birth- 
day, more  than  200  shipmates,  friends  and  dignitaries 
helped  him  celebrate  the  occasion  at  his  home.  The 
crowd  was  so  large  that  it  was  necessary  to  blockade 
the  street  where  the  admiral’s  home  is  located. 

When  the  venerable  admiral  counts  his  friends, 
they  far  outnumber  his  years. 

In  either  case,  they’re  quite  a few. 

— By  John  Foland 


Library  for  Graduate  School 

A 400,000-volume  technical  li- 
brary is  under  construction  at  the 
Naval  Postgraduate  School,  Mon- 
terey, Calif. 

The  structure,  scheduled  to  open 
late  this  year  for  the  school’s  more 
than  1200  graduate  students,  will 
occupy  a tlnee-acre  triangle  adja- 
cent to  the  campus. 


The  exterior  walls,  of  natural 
concrete,  are  designed  to  eliminate 
noise  from  a nearby  airfield.  Ac- 
cording to  the  architect,  the  walls 
will  be  virtually  soundproof. 

Four  primary  stack  and  study 
areas  will  be  housed  in  the  li- 
brary’s 50,200  square  feet.  Read- 
ers’ alcoves,  private  study  rooms 
and  carrels  will  be  some  of  the 


features.  Study  rooms  will  be 
equipped  with  audiovisual  circuits; 
carrels  will  be  wired  for  audio. 

Space  for  future  expansion  is  in- 
cluded in  the  plans. 

Monterey  is  the  focal  point  for 
further  education  of  Naw  officers 
who  already  possess  baccalaureates, 
offering  courses  ranging  from  elec- 
tronics to  operations  analysis. 
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the  shipyard  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  has  been  build- 
* ing  ships  since  the  17th  century,  believe  it  or  not. 
In  1690,  Falkland  (reputedly  the  first  warship  to  be 
built  in  North  America)  was  constructed  there. 
During  the  Revolutionary  period  the  shipyard  turned 
out  several  ships  for  the  Continental  Navy,  including 
Captain  John  Paul  Jones’  famous  Ranger. 

It  wasn’t  until  1800,  however,  that  the  installation 
joined  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  became  (of- 
ficially) the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard.  That  made 
1970  the  naval  shipyard’s  170th  birthday. 

Since  World  War  I,  the  Portsmouth  yard  has  spe- 
cialized in  submarine  development  and  construction. 
It  built  and  commissioned  its  first  submarine,  SS  48, 
in  1917.  This  early  version  carried  two  officers  and 
26  enlisted  men  and  was  designed  to  operate  at  a 
depth  of  200  feet  and  a submerged  speed  of  10.5 
knots. 

Forty-one  years  later  the  shipyard  finished  its 
first  nuclear  submarine,  uss  Swordfish  (SSN  579), 
a ship  that  dives  deeper,  stays  submerged  longer  and 
fires  more  formidable  weapons  than  most  people  in 
1917  would  have  thought  possible. 

Two  submarines  built  in  Portsmouth  have  played 
(and  are  playing)  a big  role  in  submarine  develop- 
ment—uss  Albacore  (AGSS  569)  and  uss  Dolphin 
(AGSS  555). 

Commissioned  in  1953,  Albacore  was  of  radical 
design  for  her  day,  with  a whale-shaped  hull  that 


made  her  faster  and  more  maneuverable  than  other 
submarines.  She  was  the  first  sub  the  Navy  built 
solely  for  experimental  research. 

Commissioned  in  1968,  Dolphin  is  fitted  for  deep- 
diving sonar  and  oceanographic  research.  Her  con- 
stant diameter  pressure  hull  and  improved  rudder 
design  provide  hovering  capability  and  maneuvering 
control  at  greater  operating  depths  than  combatant 
subs  can  attain.  In  fact,  on  her  second  sea  trial. 
Dolphin  descended  to  a depth  greater  than  that  re- 
corded by  any  other  operational  sub. 

the  design  of  the  submarines  of  today  was  strongly 
■ influenced  by  research  aboard  Albacore.  What  is 
learned  from  Dolphin  is  expected  to  determine  in 
large  measure  the  design  of  submarines  in  the  1980s. 

At  Portsmouth  and  other  shipyards  around  the 
country,  work  is  always  underway  on  ships  that  will 
incorporate  the  latest  technological,  advances  and  keep 
the  Navy  up  to  date.  During  the  early  summer 
months  of  1970,  these  new  ships  joined  the  Fleet: 

•uss  Kansas  City  (AOR  3)  was  placed  in  com- 
mission on  6 June  at  Boston  Naval  Shipyard.  She  is 
the  third  of  a new  class  of  multipurpose  supply  ships 
designed  to  provide  operating  forces  at  sea  with 
everything  from  aviation  fuel  to  ammunition  and 
provisions. 

The  replenishment  fleet  oiler  is  659  feet  long  and 
displaces  37,360  tons  when  fully  loaded.  She  is  fitted 
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for  modern  transfer-at-sea  techniques,  including  ver- 
tical replenishment  by  helicopter. 

She  joined  her  sister  ships,  uss  Wichita  (AOR  1) 
and  uss  Milwaukee  (AOR  2),  both  of  which  had  pre- 
viously been  delivered  to  the  Navy.  A fourth  Wichita 
class  oiler  was  launched  last  spring,  uss  Savannah 
(AOR  4).  She  was  commissioned  in  a ceremony  held 
on  5 Dec  1970. 

the  new  AORs  are  floating  shopping  centers  and 
* will  provide  one-stop  service  to  destroyers  and 
smaller  ships.  They  are  fast  enough  to  replenish  com- 
batant ships  steaming  at  speeds  up  to  20  knots  and 
could  resupply  a large  task  force  in  a few  hours. 

Kansas  City  has  joined  Service  Group  One  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  homeported  in  Long  Beach. 

•A  new  ammunition  ship,  uss  Santa  Barbara  (AE 
28),  was  commissioned  11  July  at  the  Norfolk  Naval 
Shipyard. 

Santa  Barbara  measures  564  feet,  with  an  81 -foot 
beam.  She  is  equipped  with  a new  ship-to-ship 
delivery  system  known  as  stream  (Standard  Tension 
Replenishment  Alongside  Method).  Large  counter- 
weights are  mounted  inside  each  of  the  ship’s  six 
huge  kingposts.  In  choppy  seas,  the  up-and-down 
movement  of  these  weights  keeps  the  transfer  lines 
taut  by  compensating  for  the  roll  of  both  ships. 

The  new  AE  is  also  fitted  with  helicopter  facilities 
aft  and  the  Fast  Automatic  Shuttle  Transfer  system 
(FAST),  which  turns  over  most  of  the  work  of  trans- 
ferring missiles  to  automatic  machinery. 

Santa  Barbara  is  operating  out  of  Davisville,  R.  I., 
as  a unit  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Service  Force. 

• Three  new  Knox  class  ocean  escorts  joined  the 
Fleet  during  these  months,  uss  Rathburne  (DE  1057) 
was  commissioned  16  May  at  Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard,  uss  Blakely  (DE  1072)  entered  active  ser- 
vice 18  July  at  her  new  home  port  of  Charleston, 
S.C.,  and  uss  Francis  Hammond  (DE  1067)  raised 
her  commissioning  pennant  25  July  at  Long  Beach 
Naval  Shipyard. 


Above:  USS  Rathburne  (DE  1057)  was  commissioned  last  May  at 
Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  Right:  Launching  of  USS  Albacore 
(AGSS  569)  at  Portsmouth  in  1953.  Conceived  and  designed  at 
Portsmouth  as  a full-scale  experimental  submarine,  she  provided 
the  data  essential  to  the  development  of  the  modern  nuclear 
powered  undersea  fleet. 


the  new  DEs  are  438  fe.et  long,  with  a full-load 
1 displacement  of  4100  tons.  They  are  designed 
primarily  for  antisubmarine  warfare,  with  armament 
including  ASYV  homing  torpedoes  and  a single  5- 
inch,  54-caliber  gun.  The  torpedoes  can  be  launched 
from  conventional  tubes  or  delivered  against  a target 
miles  away  by  antisubmarine  rockets  (Asroc). 

In  the  near  future,  variable  depth  sonar,  manned 
helicopter  facilities  and  a missile  system  to  provide 
close-in  defense  against  aircraft  are  expected  to  he 
installed. 

The  ships  will  also  be  fitted  with  Test  Evaluation 
And  Monitoring  Systems  (teams)  which  continuous- 
ly check  shipboard  radar  and  sonar  systems.  Up  to 
5000  test  points  in  10  systems  can  be  monitored 
during  a 15-minute  cycle,  teams  can  even  test  itself 
for  malfunction. 

After  fitting  out  and  postcommissioning  trials, 
Rathburne  joined  Destroyer  Squadron  25,  homeported 
in  Pearl  Harbor;  Francis  Hammond  became  a unit 
of  Destroyer  Squadron  29,  operating  out  of  Long 
Beach. 

•A  new  high-speed  tank  landing  ship,  uss 
Schenectady  (LST  1185),  which  also  hoisted  her 
commissioning  pennant  at  Long  Beach  Naval  Ship- 
yard during  the  summer,  has  been  assigned  to  Am- 
phibious Squadron  Nine  of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

the  Newport  class  LSTs,  of  which  Schenectady 
* is  the  seventh,  are  of  an  entirely  new  design,  larger 
and  faster  than  previous  classes.  This  new  breed  of 
amphibious  ship  is  522  feet  long,  displaces  more  than 
8000  tons  and  is  capable  of  speeds  up  to  20  knots. 

A newly  designed  bow  ramp  replaces  the  gate- 
tvpe  bow  doors  which  have  been  characteristic  of  the 
LST  since  its  development  during  World  War  II. 
The  new  ramp  design  allows  the  ship  to  have  a de- 
stroyer-type hull  which  can  be  propelled  through  the 
water  efficiently  at  more  than  twice  the  speed  attain- 
able with  the  older  square  bow.  (The  January  1970 
issue  of  All  Hands  has  the  details. ) 

Schenectady  can  also  launch  and  retrieve  water- 
borne craft  through  her  stern  gate  and  handle  manned 
helicopters.  She  can  carry  29  tanks  (or  32  tracked 
troop  transports)  into  combat. 

This  versatile  new  class  of  LSTs  is  expected  to 
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improve  markedly  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy’s  am- 
phibious forces. 

Qhipyard  workers  around  the  country  are  hard  at 
^ work  on  many  other  new  construction  projects, 
including  a nuclear  attack  submarine,  a sub  tender 
and  a dock  landing  ship: 

•Construction  proceeded  on  Cavalla  (SSN  684) 
at  Groton.  The  keel  had  been  laid  on  6 June. 

The  new  submarine  will  be  named  after  a World 
War  II  Fleet-type  sub  built  in  Groton  in  1943.  The 
first  uss  Cavalla  (SS  244)  earned  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  on  her  maiden  patrol  in  the  Pacific 
when  she  made  contact  with  a large  Japanese  task 
force,  tracked  it  for  several  hours  and  relayed  in- 
formation which  contributed  heavily  to  an  over- 
whelming U.  S.  victory  in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine 
Sea— the  famous  “Marianas  Turkey  Shoot.” 

During  this  engagement,  Cavalla  herself  caught 
the  aircraft  carrier  Shokaku  landing  airplanes  and 
quickly  fired  a spread  of  six  torpedoes.  The  three  hits 
were  enough  to  send  the  carrier  to  the  bottom. 

• At  a shipyard  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  a new  submarine 
tender,  uss  Dixon  (AS  37),  was  christened  on  20 
June. 

Following  the  ceremony,  Dixon  was  towed  to  a 
nearby  outfitting  pier  for  testing  and  completion  of 
her  interior.  She  is  scheduled  to  join  the  Fleet  late 
this  year. 

Dixon  is  the  sister  ship  of  uss  L.  Y.  Spear  (AS  36), 
commissioned  earlier  last  year,  the  first  in  a new 
class  of  tenders  designed  specifically  to  service  nuclear 
attack  submarines.  The  new  tenders  can  perform  any 
maintenance  or  repair  work  not  requiring  a drydock, 
and  deliver  torpedoes  and  other  supplies  as  well. 

• In  the  second  christening  at  Quincy  in  less  than 
a month,  Pensacola  (LSD  38)  was  launched  on  11 
July.  She  is  scheduled  for  commissioning  early  this 
month. 

Pensacola’s  primary  mission  will  be  to  transport 
combat  troops  and  vehicles  to  assault  areas  and  dis- 
charge them  ashore.  She  belongs  to  a new  class  of 
improved  LSDs,  slightly  larger  and  faster  than  pre- 


vious versions  and  capable  of  steaming  with  high- 
speed amphibious  assault  task  forces. 

The  new  LSD  has  a well  deck,  similar  to  a dry- 
dock,  which  can  be  flooded  to  allow  landing  craft  to 
sail  into  and  from  her  interior.  This  will  allow 
Pensacola  to  provide  maintenance  and  repair  services 
for  boats  up  to  the  size  of  harbor  tugs. 

Two  older  destroyer-type  ships  finished  up  exten- 

* sive  modernizations  and  rejoined  the  Fleet,  both  at 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard: 

• Following  a 15-month  conversion  of  her  anti- 
submarine warfare  equipment,  uss  Blandij  (DD  943) 
was  recommissioned  on  2 May  1970. 

The  destroyer  is  homeported  in  Norfolk. 

•The  guided  missile  frigate  uss  Preble  (DLG  15) 
returned  to  active  service  on  23  May.  During  anti- 
air warfare  modernization,  her  missile  systems  were 
modified,  new  radar  and  electronic  systems  were 
added  and  the  Naval  Tactical  Data  System  (NTDS) 
was  installed. 

NTDS  gives  Preble  a computerized  command  and 
control  system  for  collecting  and  evaluating  data  on 
tactical  situations.  Priorities  are  assigned  to  enemy 
threats  and  the  computer  analyzes  and  presents  al- 
ternative courses  of  action  to  the  commanding  officer. 
The  system  is  intended  primarily  to  deal  quickly  with 
the  threat  of  attack  by  high-performance  aircraft. 

piNALLY,  among  ships  that  retired  during  last 

* spring  was  the  inshore  fire  support  ship  uss 
St.  Francis  River  (LFR  525).  She  was  decommis- 
sioned at  U.  S.  Fleet  Activities,  Yokosuka,  on  17  April. 

First  commissioned  in  1945  and  mothballed  after 
World  War  II,  St.  Francis  River  returned  to  the  active 
Fleet  in  1965,  when  she  was  recommissioned  for 
gunfire  support  duties  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
She  earned  two  consecutive  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tions for  her  performance  there  between  1966  and 
1968. 


Left:  The  562-foot  USS  Portland  (LSD  37)  is  the  second  of  four 
in  the  Navy's  dock  landing  ship  class.  Above:  New  high-speed 
tank  landing  ship  USS  Schenectady  (LST  1185)  cuts  a fine  wake. 
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A New  Look  In  Cargo  Ships 


Modernization  is  making  work- 
ing hours  safer  and  less  hectic  for 
the  Fleet’s  engineers  and  deck  sea- 
men. On  newer  support  ships  like 
uss  Durham  (LKA  114),  commis- 
sioned in  1969,  modern  cargo- 
handling equipment  and  fully  auto- 
mated engine  rooms  have  taken 
over  a lot  of  the  manual  labor. 

Durham  is  one  of  five  new 
Charleston  class  amphibious  at- 
tack cargo  ships  designed  to  move 
Marines  and  equipment  quickly 
and  efficiently.  Boatswain’s  mates 
and  deck  seamen  make  up  about 
half  of  her  400-man  crew  . . . and 
the  equipment  aboard  that  helps 
them  load  and  unload  cargo  makes 
life  easier  for  every  one  of  them. 

On  older  ships  of  her  type,  it 
used  to  take  25  men  almost  an 
hour  to  remove  the  cover  from  one 
cargo  hold.  The  15  to  20  200- 
pound  sections  of  the  cover  had  to 
be  moved  by  hand. 

On  Durham,  one  man  can  open 
any  of  the  ship’s  four  huge  cargo 
holds  simply  by  pressing  a button. 
A hydraulic  motor  uncovers  the 
hold  in  10  minutes. 

The  booms,  rigging  and  winches 
also  save  the  deck  force  many 


hours  on  working  parties.  The  12 
cargo  booms  have  lifting  capacities 
of 'from  15  to  70  tons  apiece.  The 
two  70-ton  booms  are  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  those  found  on 
any  other  type  of  Navy  cargo  ship. 

Durham’s  cargo  holds  carry 
more  than  120,000  cubic  feet  of 
equipment  and  are  reached  by  six 
elevators.  Fully  loaded,  the  ship 
displaces  20,700  tons. 

At  sea,  the  cargo  holds  are  put 
to  good  use  even  when  they  are 
empty.  En  route  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  last  May,  Hold 
One  was  the  site  of  intramural 
volleyball  competition.  In  Hold 
Two,  nightly  karate  classes  helped 
fill  the  crew’s  off-duty  hours. 

On  her  deck,  Durham  carries  1 1 
assault  boats.  Four  of  them  are 
LCM  8 landing  craft,  the  heaviest 
boats  ever  handled  by  a ship  of 
this  type.  Each  is  capable  of  trans- 
porting 75  Marines  and  their  com- 
bat equipment  swiftlv  to  a hostile 
shore  (or  a 100-man  liberty  party 
to  a friendly  beach). 

LCM  6 landing  craft,  smaller 
and  slower  than  the  LCM  8s, 
make  up  an  additional  libertv  or 
assault  wave  of  five  boats. 


Below  decks,  the  ship’s  propul- 
sion plant  can  be  operated  bv  four 
men,  if  necessary.  Three  of  them 
stand  watch  over  an  automated 
control  console  on  which  lights, 
knobs  and  buttons  reveal  and  con- 
trol the  status  of  the  entire  engi- 
neering system.  The  control  room 
is  air-conditioned,  a pleasant  sur- 
prise for  men  accustomed  to  work- 
ing in  130-degree  heat. 

The  fourth  man  roves  through 
the  engineroom  machinery, 
trouble-shooting  any  problems  that 
cannot  be  corrected  bv  twisting  a 
knob  or  pushing  a button  in  the 
control  center. 

Durham  proved  herself  in  1969 
when  she  helped  return  Marines 
to  the  states  from  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  as  part  of  tbe  troop 
withdrawal  program.  She  took  on 
more  than  200  Marines  and  their 
gear,  180  vehicles  and  400  tons  of 
bridging. 

Eighteen  days  later  the  Marines 
and  their  equipment  (ranging  from 
jeeps  to  52-ton  tanks)  were  un- 
loaded in  Long  Beach.  Unloading 
took  less  than  12  hours. 

—Story  by  J03  James  I.  Lore  IV 


• Among  ships  launched  during  late  1970  was  the 
first  twin-hulled  ship  ever  developed  for  Navy  oceano- 
graphic research,  usns  Hayes  (T-AGOR  16).  She  is 
expected  to  enter  service  with  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  this  fall;  she  will  be  operated  by  the 


Military  Sealift  Command.  Hayes  is  designed  to  per- 
mit better  handling  of  research  equipment  and  to 
provide  greater  maneuverability  and  increased  lab- 
oratory space.  Scientific  gear  can  be  towed  and  re- 
covered through  the  center  well  between  the  two 
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hulls;  this  protected  well  also  enables  Hayes  to  serve 
as  mother  ship  for  small,  deep  submersible  craft.  The 
wide  separation  of  the  two  propellors  that  results  from 
the  double  hull  design  should  give  the  ship  excellent 
maneuverability  and  eliminate  the  need  for  bow- 
thruster  propellors  used  in  earlier  vessels. 

•A  new  nuclear  attack  submarine,  uss  T repang 
(SSN  674),  was  commissioned  at  Naval  Submarine 
Base  New  London  on  14  August.  Guest  speaker  at 
the  ceremony  was  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R. 
Laird.  A member  of  the  Sturgeon  class,  Trepang 
is  designed  to  seek  out  and  destroy  enemy  submarines. 
She  has  joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet  as  a unit  of  Sub- 
marine Development  Group  Two. 

• Two  new  Knox-class  destroyer  escorts  joined 
the  Fleet  in  late  1970,  uss  Trippe  (DE  1075)  on  19 
September  in  Charleston  and  uss  Badger  (DE  1071) 
on  1 December  in  Long  Beach.  Considerably  larger 
than  World  War  II  destroyers,  the  new  DEs  are  438 
feet  long  and  displace  almost  4100  tons  when  fully 
loaded.  They  are  designed  primarily  for  antisub- 
marine warfare  and  will  carry  ASW  ordnance. 


Badger  is  named  after  a distinguished  familv,  four 
consecutive  generations  of  which  served  the  Naw 
in  high  positions  — one  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  others  as  flag  officers.  The  other  new  escort  is 
the  fourth  ship  of  the  Fleet  to  be  named  after  Lieu- 
tenant John  Trippe,  who  was  voted  the  thanks  of 
Congress  and  presented  a sword  of  honor  for  heroism 
while  leading  a boarding  party  during  the  war  with 
Tripoli.  The  first  ship  to  bear  the  name  saw  action 
against  the  British  on  Lake  Erie  during  the  War 
of  1812. 

• Another  new  ship  with  distinguished  naval  pred- 
ecessors is  uss  Portland  (LSD  37),  commissioned  on 
3 October  at  Boston  Naval  Shipyard.  The  first  Port- 
land, a heavy  cruiser  commissioned  in  1933,  was  at 
sea  on  7 December  1941  and  thus  escaped  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  She  went  on  to 
win  16  battle  stars  and  the  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tion for  outstanding  achievement  at  the  Battle  of 
Guadalcanal.  The  Japanese  surrender  of  Truk  and 
the  Caroline  Islands  took  place  on  board  Portland. 

The  latest  Portland  is  a dock  landing  ship  designed 


Tucumcari 
Rides  Above 
The  Water 


The  40-knot  hydrofoil  patrol  gun 
boat  Tucumcari  (PGH  2)  has  com- 
pleted trials  and  is  now  home- 
ported  at  the  Little  Creek  Naval 
Amphibious  Base  as  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  Amphibious  Force. 
Tucumcari  arrived  in  Norfolk 
aboard  the  amphibious  transport 
dock  uss  Coronado  ( LPD  11),  an- 
other new  member  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Amphibious  Force.  The  gun- 
boat is  one  of  two  in  the  Navy, 
and  is  the  only  one  assigned  to  the 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Tucumcari  was  designed  as  a 
high  speed,  highly  maneuverable, 
stable  platform  in  rough  seas.  The 
aluminum  hydrofoil  does  not  have 
a conventional  propeller.  Her  wa- 
ter jet  propulsion  system,  consist- 
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to  carry  heavy  landing  craft,  combat  vehicles  and 
troops  during  amphibious  assaults.  She  has  a flood- 
able  well  deck,  similar  to  a drydock,  which  will  allow 
small  craft  to  enter  her  interior  for  cargo  handling 
and  repairs. 

• On  the  West  Coast,  the  Navy’s-  newest  combat 
stores  ship,  uss  San  Jose  (AFS  7),  entered  service  on 
23  October  at  Long  Beach.  She  will  operate  out  of 
San  Francisco  and  serve  the  Pacific  Fleet  as  a “float- 
ing supermarket.”  Like  her  sister  ships  in  the  Mars 
class,  San  Jose  is  designed  to  deliver  large  quantities 
of  frozen,  chilled  or  dry  food  products,  as  well  as 
repair  parts  and  general  use  consumables,  to  fast 
task  forces  at  sea.  Her  cargo  space  totals  596,000 
cubic  feet;  she  has  elevators,  fork  trucks,  pallet  and 
package  conveyors,  and  a line  tensioning  system  for 
safer,  more  efficient  cargo  transfers  in  all  types  of 
weather  and  sea  conditions.  She  also  boasts  an  auto- 
mated propulsion  system  which  enables  the  officer 
at  the  conn  to  control  the  engines  directly  from  the 
bridge. 

• The  first  of  a new  class  of  amphibious  command 


ships,  uss  Blue  Ridge  (LCC  19),  was  placed  in 
commission  on  14  November  at  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard.  The  new  class  is  designed  to  serve 
as  command  headquarters  for  amphibious  task  forces, 
landing  forces  and  air  control  groups.  Blue  Ridge  is 
a complete  data  processing  and  communications  cen- 
ter built  on  a steel  hull  620  feet  long  and  108  feet 
wide.  She  has  accommodations  for  her  own  crew 
plus  an  embarked  staff  of  up  to  217  officers  and  471 
enlisted  men.  After  training  and  readiness  tests,  she 
will  join  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  operate  out  of  San 
Diego. 

• The  fourth  in  a new  class  of  fleet  replenishment 
oilers,  uss  Savannah  (AOR  4),  was  commissioned  on 
5 December  at  Boston  Naval  Shipyard.  Equipped 
with  advanced  transfer-at-sea  equipment,  the  huge 
ships  will  replenish  combatant  ships  underway  with 
everything  from  missiles  to  fuel.  Fully  loaded,  she 
displaces  37,360  tons.  After  outfitting  and  underway 
training  in  the  Caribbean,  Savannah  will  be  home- 
ported  at  Norfolk  as  a unit  of  Service  Squadron  Four. 

— J02  Jim  Shields 


ing  of  a gas  turbine-driven  pump, 
sucks  water  in  through  hollow  foil 
struts  and  spews  it  out  under  the 
boat’s  stern  at  the  rate  of  100  tons 
per  minute. 

At  a certain  speed,  the  hull  rises 
out  of  the  water,  and  the  craft 
rides  on  foils,  or  wing-like  planes, 
that  are  attached  to  legs  beneath 
the  craft  and  act  much  like  giant 
water  skis.  Their  action  lifts  the 
hull  above  the  water  and  practical- 
ly eliminates  drag. 

“We  take  the  waves  out  of  the 
seas,”  said  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Stedd, 
officer  in  charge  of  the  craft,  which 
is  assigned  to  Boat  Support  Unit 
Two. 


qualified  driver.  When  driving,  he 
sits  in  a cockpit  much  like  that  of 
an  aircraft,  and  takes  orders  from 
the  officer  in  charge,  who  sits  in  a 
seat  beside  him. 

The  purpose  of  the  craft  is  to 
operate  at  high  speeds,  even  in 
rough  seas,  and  when  not  needed 
for  speed  or  mobility,  the  foils  are 
fully  retractable  for  hull-borne  op- 
erations. 

Tucumcari  is  operated  bv  one 
officer  and  12  enlisted  men.  She 
displaces  58  tons  and  is  something 
to  see  as  she  sails  over  the  water, 
as  demonstrated  in  the  photos  on 
these  pages. 

—Photos  by  PH2  M.  D.  Carey,  USN. 


She  has  a forward  foil  assembly 
which  provides  steering  by  means 
of  rotating  the  strut  about  its  ver- 
tical axis.  “The  craft  drives  like  a 
sports  car  and  has  the  added  ad- 
vantage over  other  Navy  ships  and 
craft  of  greater  mobility,  stability 
and  speed,  and  exceptionally  tight 
maneuvering  ability,”  said  LT 
Stedd. 

The  craft  has  an  automatic 
wave-height  sensing  system  fed  by 
computer  to  maintain  the  hull  clear 
of  the  sea,  and  she  can  stay  above 
the  waves  rather  than  get  down 
and  wallow  in  them  the  way  a con- 
ventional craft  does. 

Every  man  on  the  craft  is  a 
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using  the  ferro-cement  process.  Aside  from  the  junk 
which  was  produced  earlier  in  1969,  the  first  boats 
turned  out  for  combat  use  were  a PCF  (for  fast  patrol 
craft)  which  was  followed  by  the  construction  of  a 
patrol  boat  called  the  “viper.”  Both  were  to  be  used 
for  river  and  coastal  patrol. 

a conventional  metal  swift  boat  costs  about  $180,- 
^ 000  but  a ferro-cement  swift  can  be  launched  for 
half  that  price. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  differences  between  the 
steel  and  the  ferro-cement  models.  A cement  swift  boat 
will  weigh  from  five  to  10  per  cent  more  than  a con- 
ventional PCF  but  its  430-horsepower  twin  diesel  en- 
gines can  still  propel  the  boat  about  20  knots. 

The  Vietnamese  cement  swift  is  50  feet  long  and 
has  a 13-and-a-half-foot  beam.  It  carries  the  same 
armament  as  its  metal  counterpart— twin  50-cal. 
machine  guns  amidships  and  an  81-mm  mortar  and 
50-caliber  machine  gun  aft. 

The  viper,  which  was  also  turned  out  by  the  Saigon 
shipyard,  is  an  experimental  design  and  was  conceived 
principally  for  river  attack  and  interdiction  missions.  It 
will  accompany  and  provide  fire  coverage  support  for 
PBRs  (river  patrol  boats). 

The  viper  measures  28  feet  and  displaces  12,000 
lbs.  Its  top  speed  is  20  knots  and  it  is  armed  with  one 

Below:  Vietnamese  workmen  trim  hull  of  new  cement  boot. 


Q mall  boats  in  Vietnam  have  written  a new  chap- 
^ ter  in  naval  history  and  they  continue  to  do  so,  es- 
pecially from  a construction  standpoint. 

Not  surprisingly,  almost  all  the  small  boats  used  in 
Vietnam  came  from  the  United  States  — that  is,  until 
December  1969  when  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  began 
building  patrol  craft  from  cement.  Earlier  in  the  year, 
a cement  junk  had  been  built. 

If  the  idea  of  a cement  boat  seems  funny,  don’t 
laugh  because  the  joke  will  be  on  you.  The  fact  is,  a 
cement  boat  built  in  1848  is  still  alive  and  well  and 
living  in  a French  museum. 

Other  old  timers  have  been  known  to  remain  in 
water  for  80  years  without  appreciable  damage. 

It  is  surprising  that,  although  1970  is  separated 
from  1848  by  more  than  a century,  cement  boats  are 
still  so  unusual  they  are  considered  to  have  just  made 
the  scene. 

It  is  also  somewhat  unusual  that  a shipyard  in  Sai- 
gon should  become  the  first  to  produce  combat  boats 

Opposite  page,  above:  Navy  drydocks  include  a number  con- 

structed of  concrete.  Below:  One  of  the  concrete  drydocks,  with 
lifting  capacity  of  2800  tons.  Of  the  11  concrete  drydocks,  all  but 
three  are  loaned  to  foreign  governments  or  leased  to  commercial 
enterprises.  Hull  numbers  are  AFDL  35,  37-45,  and  48.  All  have 
2800-ton  capacity  except  AFDL  48,  which  lifts  4000  tons.  AFDLs 
42  and  48  are  in  use  at  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard.  AFDL  35  is  in 
inactive  status  at  Inactive  Ship  Maintenance  Facility,  San  Diego. 


CAISSONS  GO  FLOATING  ALONG — During  World  War  II,  the 
Allies  built  concrete  caissons  called  Phoenixes,  which  were  sunk  off 
French  coast  to  form  artificial  harbor. 
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Mk  20  automatic  grenade  launcher  and  two  M-60 
machine  guns.  It  is  manned  by  a crew  of  four. 

A ferro-cement  boat  is  built  with  a steel  framework 
covered  inside  and  out  with  eight  layers  of  interwoven 
mesh  of  chicken  wire  filled  with  a mixture  of  portland 
cement,  sand  and  a substance  known  as  pozzuolan. 

Both  surfaces  are  smoothed  and  the  hull  is  damp- 
cured  by  periodic  submersion  in  water.  Even  after 
the  cement  has  cured,  the  hull  continues  to  gain  in 
strength  over  a period  of  many  years. 

the  cured  hull  is  finally  worked  with  abrasives  and 
* chemicals,  then  sealed  with  epoxy  resins  to  insure 
watertightness.  Work  on  interior  and  exterior  fittings 
and  equipment  is  begun  as  the  hull  nears  completion. 

The  construction  of  the  viper  requires  the  use  of  a 
wooden  mold  in  conjunction  with  the  steel  and  chicken 
wire  framework. 

Once  built,  the  ferro-cement  hulls  have  proved  to 
be  exceptionally  strong  and  durable  as  well  as  being 
almost  puncture-proof.  To  add  to  their  attractiveness, 
the  teredo  worms  which  find  wooden  hulls  so  attrac- 
tive are  not  interested  in  the  ferro-cement  hulls.  Metal 
fittings  aren’t  subject  to  electrolysis  damage  and,  when 
damaged,  the  ferro-cement  hulls  can  be  easily  and  in- 
expensively repaired. 

For  Vietnam,  the  possibility  of  continued  construc- 
tion of  ferro-cement  boats  seems  particularly  appropri- 
ate inasmuch  as  skilled  workmen  and  the  necessary 
materials  are  available  within  the  country.  For  a while, 
the  U.  S.  Navy  is  willing  to  furnish  technical  advice. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  use  of  the  ferro- 
cement  technique  has  become  increasingly  popular  in 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  other  countries. 
In  the  United  States,  ferro-cement  is  used  increasingly 
for  the  construction  of  pleasure  boats. 

Inuring  the  world  war  II  invasion  of  Europe,  the 
Allies  also  made  good  use  of  floating  concrete  to 
create  artificial  harbors  which  could  be  towed  from 
England  and  emplaced  off  the  coast  of  France. 

The  complete  harbor  consisted  of  floating  steel 
structures  which  broke  up  wave  action.  After  that, 
there  was  a 2200-yard  breakwater  made  up  of  31  con- 
crete caissons  called  phoenixes.  The  phoenixes,  each  of 
which  equaled  the  height  of  a five-story  building, 
when  sunk,  formed  a seawall  on  two  sides  of  an  arti- 
ficial harbor  big  enough  to  shelter  seven  Liberty  ships 
and  12  smaller  vessels. 

Inside  each  harbor,  there  were  runways  mounted 
on  pontoons  and  anchored  on  their  seaward  ends  to 
pierheads  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide.  This  en- 
abled LSTs  to  unload  regardless  of  the  status  of  the 


Above:  Cement  PCF,  with  its  aluminum  superstructure  finished, 
goes  on  "sea  trials"  in  the  Saigon  River.  Below  left:  Hanging  by 
its  steel  frame,  the  PCF  awaits  the  application  of  cement  to  give 
body  to  its  ghostlike  appearance.  Below  right:  With  the  cement  hull 
completed,  a strongback  is  built  under  the  boat  to  support  the 


weight  of  other  necessary  work. 


THE  IDEA  of  some  type  of  mobile  ocean  basing  system  to 
augment  overseas  U.  S.  advanced  bases,  or  to  replace  those 
leased  or  negotiated  in  foreign  territory  is  not  new.  What 
is  new  is  the  scope  of  engineering  imagination  trained  on 
the  problem,  and  the  thoroughness  of  various  civilian  and 
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Shipyard  workers  apply  the  finishing  touches  to  the  chicken 
wire  and  reinforcing  rod  framework. 


tide  and  provided  a road  upon  which  wheeled  vehicles 
could  roll  ashore. 

To  provide  sheltered  waters  for  craft  landing  on  the 
beach,  a line  of  ships  was  sunk  parallel  to  the  shore  in 
three  fathoms  of  water. 


the  artificial  harbor  was  essential  to  successful 
■ landing  because  there  was  considerable  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  harbor  at  Cherbourg  could  be  captured 
and  put  to  immediate  use  supplying  forces  ashore. 

To  complicate  matters,  weather  statistics  showed 
what  almost  everyone  knows— that  the  weather  in 
the  channel  is  unreliable.  A storm  could  be  expected 
every  month  in  the  year,  and  what  fair  weather  there 
was  rarely  lasted  more  than  a few  days.  Naturally  a 
landing  as  large  as  that  to  be  undertaken  by  the  allies 
couldn’t  succeed  without  sheltered  water. 

The  Army  insisted  that  a port  be  available  and  that 
Cherbourg  was  too  well  defended  to  count  upon.  The 
idea  of  a portable  port  got  underway  when  someone  at 
the  conference  remarked  that,  if  a port  couldn’t  be 
captured,  one  must  be  brought  along. 

The  entire  project  cost  about  25  million  British 
pounds  sterling  as  well  as  70  ships,  25  of  which  were 
American  merchantmen.  More  than  100  tugboats, 
about  three-fourths  of  which  were  contributed  by  the 
U.  S.  Army  and  Navy,  were  used  to  tow  the  entire 
floating  port  across  the  channel. 

—Story  by  Robert  Neil 


governmental  agencies  that  have  dealt  with  it.  The  Naval 
Civil  Engineering  Laboratory,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  for 
example,  envisions  a modular  floating  platform  concept. 
Sections  would  be  fabricated  ashore,  launched,  towed  or 
self-propelled  to  a site  and  joined  together  to  form  a self- 


contained  offshore  base  facility.  As  a result  of  the  Labora- 
tory's years  of  investigation  into  all  types  of  construction 
materials,  NCEL  sees  concrete  as  the  primary  building 
material. 

Pictured  above  is  a Navy  artist  conception. 
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This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  com- 
munications from  within  the  naval  service 
on  matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it 
is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Pers- 
P31,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 


Rights  and  Benefits 

Sir:  In  May  of  1964  an  issue  of 
All  Hands  was  published  with  the 
title,  “Rights  and  Benefits  of  Navy- 
men  and  Their  Dependents— Informa- 
tion for  the  Career  Navyman— Nav- 
Pers  15885-B.”  Much  of  that  informa- 
tion is,  of  course,  obsolete  today,  but 
the  subject  is  still  as  important.  Do 
you  plan  to  publish  a similar— but  up- 
dated—issue  in  the  future?— Mrs.  W. 
J.  D. 

• There  are  so  many  pending 
changes  and  new  plans  under  consid- 
eration that  an  updated  issue  of 
“Rights  and  Benefits  of  Navymen  and 
Their  Dependents”  (NavPers  15885-B) 
is  not  feasible.  We  have  tried  to  keep 
up  with  the  changes  month  by  month 
in  All  Hands,  but  as  soon  as  condi- 
tions become  a bit  more  stabilized  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  assemble  all  the  in- 
formation and  publish  it  in  a new  R 
& B issue.  In  the  meantime  you,  as  a 
Navy  wife,  may  want  to  follow  the 
news  through  All  Hands,  which  is 
available  to  Navy  families  on  an  an- 
nual subscription  basis  through  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  at  $4.50 
a year.  For  information  on  how  to  sub- 
scribe, check  the  column  next  to  Taff- 
rail  Talk  on  page  64  of  each  issue. 

Your  local  Family  Services  Center 
should  also  be  able  to  provide  you 
with  current  information  on  the  vari- 
ous topics  covered  in  the  “Rights  and 
Benefits”  issue.— Ed. 

MUC  for  USS  Weiss 

Sir:  I would  like  to  know  if  uss 
Weiss  ( LPR  [APD]  135)  received  a 
meritorious  unit  commendation  for  the 
period  which  includes  September,  Oc- 
tober and  November  1968. 

I served  on  board  Weiss  during  that 
period  on  TAD  and,  if  the  ship’s 
eligibility  period  includes  those 
months,  I may  be  able  to  establish 
my  own  eligibility  for  the  MUC.— 
WO  B.  F.  D.,  USN. 

• You’re  out  of  luck  so  far  as  Weiss 
is  concerned.  She  received  a Meritori- 
ous Unit  Commendation  for  her  part 
in  U.  S.  Seventh  Fleet  Assault  and 
Support  Forces  (Operation  Bold  Mar- 
iner) but  eligibility  period  was  from 
24  Jan  1969  to  9 Feb  1969. 

At  any  rate,  merely  being  there  on 


TAD  wouldn’t  necessarily  have  made 
you  eligible  for  the  MUC.  The  com- 
manding officer  would  have  to  certify 
that  you  (and  others  aboard  in  a TAD 
status)  made  a significant  contribution 
toward  winning  the  award.— Ed. 

Naming  of  Ships  Explained 

Sir:  I have  been  interested  in  the 
Navy’s  ships  since  I was  in  the  fifth 
grade,  and  recently  heard  about  a 
new  frigate  which  I believe  our  Navv 
has  incorrectly  named  uss  California. 
I believe  that  only  battleships  should 
be  named  after  states,  and  that  it  is 
wrong  to  justify  this  action  by  claim- 
ing that  the  formidable,  majestic 
battleship  will  never  be  used  again. 
No  conventional  weapon  could  ever 
replace  the  16-inch  gun  of  our  battle- 
ships with  its  pinpoint  accuracy, 
range,  penetrating  power  and  damag- 
ing effect. 

In  states  whose  names  have  been 
borne  by  these  huge  battleships  are 
many  concerned  citizens  who,  I be- 
lieve, would  be  disappointed  in  the 
Navy  if  new  frigates  were  named 
after  these  states  also.  This  would  be 
especially  true  in  the  cases  where  the 
battleship  is  presently  a monument  to 
the  many  servicemen  who  died  during 
World  War  II.  In  addition,  the  sailors 
who  served  on  these  battleships  would 
feel  a personal  disgrace  at  having 
some  new,  smaller  warship  bearing 
the  same  name  as  their  battle-scarred 
vessel. 

Our  Navy  can  surely  think  of  better 
names  for  their  new  ships  than  those 
reserved  for  battleships.  I speak  in 
defense  of  the  prestige,  power,  and 
spirit  of  the  battleship  namesake  in 
asking  you  if  there  is  any  possibility' 
of  preventing  further  misuse  of  a 
state’s  name  affixed  to  any  naval  ves- 
sel when  it  is  not  a battleship.— 
RMSN  R.M.A. 

• The  United  States  has  been  as- 
signing names  to  its  ivarships  since 
1775.  For  43  years  after  we  declared 
our  independence  we  had  no  naming 
system  at  all.  It  was  only  in  1819 
that  an  Act  of  Congress  set  up  ship 
name  categories.  Ships  of  the  “ first 
class”  were  to  be  named  for  states; 
those  of  the  “second  class”  for  rivers; 
and  those  of  the  “third  class”  for  the 
“principal  cities  and  towns.”  This  teas 
in  the  days  of  sail,  when  ship  cate- 
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COMING  HOME — The  crew  of  USS  Forrestol 
(CVA  59)  at  quarters  on  the  flight  deck 
for  welcoming  home  remarks  by  VADM 
Towns  end,  COMNAVAIRLANT.  The  carrier 
was  returning  from  a tour  with  the  Sixth 
Fleet  in  the  Med. 


gories  included  ships  of  the  line, 
frigates,  sloops,  and  schooners. 

Name  categories  changed  over  the 
years  just  as  ships  changed.  The  Civil 
War  and  the  introduction  of  steam 
gave  us  a Navy  made  up  of  ships  of 
all  kinds,  shapes,  and  sizes.  There 
were  just  too  many  ships  on  the  Navy 
List  to  fit  the  old  categories— hut  an 
Act  of  1858  kept  state  names  for 
“first  class”  warships.  “ Second  class” 
ships  were  now  to  he  named  for  rivers 
and  for  towns  or  cities,  ivhile  the 
“ third  class”  were  simply  to  he  named 
“hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  the 
President  shall  direct.”  During  the 
Civil  War  we  ended  up  with  such 
names  as  National  Guard,  Midnight. 
Stepping  Stones,  and  Two  Sisters  on 
the  Navy  List. 

In  the  years  after  1861-65,  ship 
naming  was  done  in  a more  orderly 
fashion.  There  was  still  a considerable 
amount  of  change— ships  continued  to 
evolve,  old  types  vanished,  new  ones 
appeared. 

In  the  same  way,  ships’  names 
changed  as  well.  River  names,  for  in- 
stance, which  were  once  used  for 
sloops-of-war  (an  old  equivalent  of  the 
modern  frigate  or  small  cruiser)  even- 
tually came  to  he  used  for  Fleet  oilers 
(AO).  In  all  the  years  since  1819, 
the  only  name  category  that  has  really 
remained  consistent  is  that  of  state 
names. 

These  have  been  used  through  the 
last  century  and  a half  for  the  Navy's 
most  powerful  gun-armed  warships, 
from  the  old  sailing  ships-of-the-line 
through  the  poiverful  steam  frigates 
that  succeeded  them,  and  down  to 
the  armored  battleships  of  our  own 
century.  When  the  aircraft  carrier  ap- 
peared after  World  War  I,  it  was 
given  its  own  name  category.  State 
names  remained  with  our  biggest 
“gun  ships.” 

Today,  of  course,  there  are  only 
four  battleships  remaining  on  the 
Navy  List.  No  more  battleships  or 
cruisers  are  scheduled  for  construc- 
tion. The  category  of  state  names  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest  we 
have,  both  for  the  connection  with  the 
great  States  of  our  Union  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  memories  of  the  fighting 
ships  that  have  borne  their  names 
over  the  years. 

The  Navy  hardly  wanted  to  let 
these  fine  names  disappear.  So,  to 


what  more  appropriate  type  of  ship 
could  they  be  assigned  than  to  the 
most  poiverful  new  “gun  ship”  of  our 
own  time— the  nuclear-powered  guided 
missile  frigate? 

As  the  times  change,  so  do  fleets. 
Instead  of  the  old  battle  line  of  the 
1930s,  we  have  fast  carrier  task  forces 
and  Polaris  submarines,  missile-firing 
surface  ships  and  other  types  never 
dreamed  of  by  men  who  first  set  up 
our  original  name  categories.  The 
new  California  (DLGN  36)  is  much 
closer  to  a cruiser  or  battleship  than 
destroyers— she  is  larger  and  heavier 
than  some  World  War  II  cruisers,  and 
her  antiaircraft  guided  missiles  have 
a longer  range  than  a battleship’s 
heavy  guns. 

As  old  ships  evolve  into  new,  the 


Navy  is,  as  always,  trying  to  blend  the 
pride  and  the  spirit  of  the  past  with 
the  technical  advances  of  the  present 
and  future.  This  combination  has  al- 
ways spelled  success  and  victory  in 
the  past,  and  we  feel  it  will  do  the 
same  in  the  years  to  come.— Ed. 

Hats  Off,  Please 

Sir:  At  the  naval  air  station  where 
I’m  serving,  the  dental  clinic  has 
posted  “Hats  Off,  Please”  signs  at 
all  entrances.  What’s  the  tradition 
behind  this  sign?  Is  it  mandatorv  for 
everyone  to  uncover?— LT  A.  P.  S., 

USN. 

• The  sign  is  probably  a direct  re- 
sult of  the  historic  tradition  of  re- 
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moving  one’s  hat  when  entering  a 
sick  bay.  Broadly  interpreted,  a den- 
tal clinic  is  a sort  of  sick  bay , since 
it  provides  treatment  for  sick  or  in- 
jured personnel  ( to  be  precise,  those 
suffering  from  some  dental  disor- 
der). 

The  tradition  of  removing  one’s 
hat  in  sick  bay  originated  in  the  old 
Navy,  some  think  as  a variant  of  the 
age-old  custom  of  showing  respect 
for  the  dead  and  dying.  In  “Naval 
Customs,  Traditions  and  Usage,”  Vice 
Admiral  Leland  P.  Lovette  points 
out,  “Men  were  about  ready  for 
‘slipping  the  cable’  when  they  were 
admitted  to  sick  bays  in  the  days  of 
sail.’' 

In  addition,  it  has  long  been  cus- 
tomary for  gentlemen  to  remove 
their  hats  when  entering  an  office. 
Uniform  Regs  specifies  that  hats  are 
normally  removed  indoors  unless  the 
individual  is  in  a duty  status  with 
side  arms  or  pistol  belt. 

So  it  is  entirely  appropriate  to  re- 
move one’s  hat  when  one  enters  a 
dental  clinic.— Ed. 

Awards  for  New  Jersey 

Sir:  I served  in  uss  New  Jersey 
( BB  62)  between  April  1968  and 
December  1969.  I would  like  to  know 
which  awards  I should  have  received 
for  service  during  that  period.— GmGl, 
D.  S.  L. 

• Between  1 Apr  1968  and  the  end 
of  1969,  those  serving  aboard  uss 
New  Jersey  became  eligible  for  the 

Ship  Reunions 

News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  or- 
ganizations will  be  carried  in  this  col- 
umn from  time  to  time.  In  planning  a 
reunion,  best  results  will  be  obtained 
by  notifying  the  Editor,  ALL  HANDS 
Magazine,  Pers-P31,  Arlington  Annex, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C.  20370, 
four  months  in  advance. 

• uss  Northampton  (CA  26 ) — 
The  fourth  annual  reunion  for 
crewmembers  of  the  period  1930 
to  1942  will  be  held  at  Long  Beach 
22-24  July.  For  details,  contact  S. 
T.  Kinard,  1537  Chowkeebin  Nene, 


Navy  Unit  Commendation,  the  Viet- 
nam Service  Medal  with  three  bronze 
stars  and  the  National  Defense  Service 
Medal.— Ed. 

Driver  Is  Liable  for  Damages 

Sir:  I have  heard  that  an  officer 
who  is  driving  a government-owned 
vehicle  is  liable  for  damages  he  may 
inflict  upon  the  person  or  property 
of  another. 

Does  this  include  any  kind  of 
vehicle  or  does  it  just  apply  to  auto- 
mobiles? If  the  officer  is  liable,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  official 
notice  governs  the  situation.— S.  J.  B. 

• If  the  officer  was  on  official 
business,  he  wouldn’t  be  sued  but 
the  United  States  would.  Here’s  how 
it  works: 

Any  serviceman  (officer  or  enlist- 
ed) who  is  sued  for  damages  result- 
ing from  his  official  use  of  a gov- 
ernment-owned vehicle  would  not  go 
to  court  as  the  defendant. 

The  United  States  Attorney  would 
remove  the  case  to  a Federal  Court 
and  substitute  the  United  States  as 
defendant  instead  of  the  serviceman. 

Of  course,  any  serviceman  who 
clobbers  anyone  while  driving  an 
official  car,  truck,  bus  or  what  have 
you,  had  darned  well  better  be  on 
official  business  when  the  accident 
happens.  If  he  isn’t,  he’s  on  his  own. 

If  you  want  to  look  up  the  official 
word  on  the  subject,  try  28  U.  S. 
Code  2679,  known  as  “Drivers  Act.” 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  the  provisions  of 


the  act  are  set  forth  in  JAG  Instruc- 
tion 5822.2.— Ed. 

Retirement  Ends  Hikes 

Sir:  I was  promoted  to  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  W-4  in  February  1969, 
and  I will  retire  on  1 Jan  1972 
after  completion  of  29  years,  seven 
months  of  active  duty. 

I will  receive  the  retirement  pav 
for  a CWO-4,  but  will  retire  as  tem- 
porary CWO-4  with  a permanent  rank 
of  CWO-3,  because  I will  not  have 
the  required  time  in  grade  to  be  a 
permanent  CWO-4. 

I would  like  to  know  if  I will 
receive  my  permanent  appointment 
certificate  for  CWO-4  when  I have 
the  required  time  in  grade,  which 
will  be  in  February  1973,  or  will  I 
get  permanent  appointment  to  CWO- 
4 upon  retirement?— CWO-4  V.  A.  M., 
USN. 

• You  will  not  receive  a permanent 
commission  certificate  for  CWO,  \V-4. 
There  is  no  authority  to  issue  such 
commission  until  you  have  the  re- 
quired time  in  the  grade  of  CWO, 
W-3,  which,  you  indicate,  will  not  be 
until  after  your  retirement. 

However,  since  the  issuance  of  a 
commission  as  CWO,  W-4,  would  be 
for  the  purpose  of  permanent  pro- 
motion from  CWO,  W-3,  it  cannot 
be  issued  because  of  a statutory  pro- 
hibition against  promotions  on  the 
retired  list. 

Nevertheless,  upon  retirement  your 
status  is  fixed  in  a permanent  man- 
ner as  CWO,  W-4.— Ed. 


Tallahassee,  Fla.  32301. 

• uss  Miller  ( DD  535)— A 10th 
anniversary  reunion  for  crewmem- 
bers who  served  during  the  Berlin 
recall  will  be  held  in  Boston  next 
October.  ETC  Paul  I.  Cleveland, 
USNR  (Ret),  8 Pleasant  Garden 
Rd.,  Canton,  Mass.  02021,  has  the 
details. 

• uss  California  (BB  44)— A re- 
union of  former  crewmembers  will 
be  held  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  7-9  July. 
For  information,  contact  Harold 
Bean,  220  East  Pearl  St.,  Staunton, 
111.  62088. 

• uss  Reid  ( DD  369 ) — San 
Diego  will  be  the  site  for  a reunion 


16-18  July.  BMC  Robert  T.  Sneed, 
USN  (Ret),  1537  No.  59th  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53208,  has  full 
information. 

Naval  Air  Station  Elly  son  Field— 
is  celebrating  its  30th  anniversary 
in  May  1971.  The  week-long  affair 
starts  May  25th  and  ends  the  29th. 
All  original  commissioning  person- 
nel as  well  as  past  Ellysonites  are 
urged  to  attend.  Reservations  can 
be  made  by  writing:  Ellyson  Field 
Reunion,  P.O.  Box  3222,  Pensacola, 
Fla.  32506,  or  by  calling  Mr.  Lou 
Leitenberger,  Telephone:  904-456- 
5681. 
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LCDR  William  C.  Chalmers 


IC1  Jeremiah  H.  Paoli 


"Bos'n,  I told  y a before!  Don't  bother  me  'til  th' 
ol'  man  wakes  up!" 


Jeremiah  H.  Paoli 


"Now,  stand  by  tor  heavy  rolls  while  the  ship 
is  coming  about!" 


©3 

SN  Gary  W.  Sams 


SFM3  Joe  E.  Richmond 


"Realistic  for  on  O.R.I.,  isn't  it?" 
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WIITH  THE  SHRILL  WHISTLE  OF  A BOATSWAIN’S  PIPE  Signaling 
* the  end  of  the  morning’s  inspection  and  the  beginning  of 
chow  aboard  uss  Amphion  (AR  13),  the  four  men—  Captain  E. 
S.  Jackson,  the  inspecting  officer;  Captain  A.  D.  Thomson, 
Commanding  Officer;  LT  E.  V.  Kennedy,  Engineering  Officer; 
and  BTCM  E.  H.  Fryman,  the  Main  Propulsion  Assistant— retired 
to  the  engineroom  for  a hot  lunch. 

Lunch  in  the  engineroom?  Yes. 

The  unusual  meal  was  the  engineering  gang’s  answer  to  a 
challenge  which  had  originated  nine  months  earlier  when—  dur- 
ing a similar  Admin  Inspection—  comservron  4 remarked  that 
Amphion  had  a long  way  to  go  before  she  could  approach  the 
appearance  of  some  other  ships  in  the  squadron  in  which  one 
could  “eat  breakfast  off  the  deckplates.” 

Despite  shortages  of  engineering  personnel  and  the  continuous 
steaming  of  the  25-year-old  plant  in  port  and  at  sea,  the  Amphion 
engineers  put  forth  a concerted  effort  to  convert  the  muddle 
into  a mess.  The  success  of  that  effort  was  indicated  by  Com- 
modore Jackson’s  post-meal  comment  that  he  enjoyed  the  ham 
steaks— but  had  been  fully  prepared  to  eat  crow. 

★ ★ ★ 

This  winter  All  Hands  lost  J02  Frank  Silvey,  who  during 
his  two-year  tour  was  responsible  for  a number  of  articles  on 
subjects  ranging  from  telephone  talkers  to  the  rhymed  introduc- 
tion to  New  Year’s  logs  (January  1971,  p.  58).  The  qualities 
Frank  brought  to  his  work  were  perhaps  best  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  unchallenged  champion  in  office  contests  to 
determine  who  knew  the  most  facts  (What  President  had  the 
most  children?  To  what  four  sensations  are  the  taste  buds 
sensitive?  ° ) , and  that  he  was  never  satisfied  until  he  had 
checked  All  the  facts  for  an  All  Hands  stoiy.  He’s  now  at 
UCLA,  studying  a variety  of  subjects,  including  philosophy  and, 
we  guess,  making  straight  “A”s.  We  fully  expect  him  to  become 
the  next  John  Dewey  in  his  field. 

•iO}}iq  T[es  Tnos  ‘p9MS  ^soXbjj  g pjojroqtng  0 
★ ★ ★ 

the  ford  brothers  liked  automobiles,  the  Wright  boys  took 
* to  flying  and  the  McQuaigs  decided  to  serve  their  country- 
four  joined  the  Navy  and  the  last  joined  the  Air  Force.  Their 
total  service  exceeds  the  100-year  mark  and  they’re  going 
strong.  At  the  Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Center,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  Lieutenant  Commander  Clarence  M.  McQuaig  en- 
listed his  son,  Michael,  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  then  re- 
enlisted his  younger  brother  (the  commander’s),  AE1  William 
R.  McQuaig.  But,  whoa!  On  hand  for  the  event  was  retired 
Master  Chief  Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  Harold  E.  McQuaig. 
It  could  have  been  a real  bang-up  ceremony  if  they  rounded 
up  the  other  two  brothers— both  retired  on  20:  Navy  Lieutenant 
Mac  A.  McQuaig  and  Air  Force  Captain  Irving  G.  McQuaig. 
But  then,  they  might  have  brought  along  other  McQuaigs  to 
be  enlisted  and  we’d  only  end  up  getting  one  McQuaig  before 
the  other,  but  good. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  SCUBA  DIVER — Clear- 
ing away  underwater  obstructions  is 
just  one  of  the  many  tasks  assigned 
Navy  divers  around  the  world.  The  scuba 
diver  works  in  shallow  depths  while  the 
hard  hat  diver,  dressed  in  the  deep-sea 
diving  suit,  takes  over  on  jobs  at  greater 
depths. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  FEATURED  in  this  issue  is  o special  report  on 
the  new  Navy  Charter  on  race  relations  and  minority  affairs.  Sym- 
bolic of  the  Navy's  efforts  toward  equal  opportunity,  the  cover 
photo  depicts  J03  Alan  Marlette,  USNR,  and  SKI  Marvin  Thomas, 
USN,  standing  in  front  of  the  blue  ond  gold  stack  of  Novy  oceano- 
graphic ship  Josiah  Wiliard  Gibbs. — Photo  by  J03  J.  R.  Kimmins, 
USN. 

• AT  LEFT:  SEABEES  from  U.  S.  Naval  Mobile  Construction  Bat- 
talion Eight  move  a section  of  an  aircraft  shelter  into  place  at  the 
Marine  Air  Group  area  in  Da  Nang,  Republic  of  Vietnam. — Photo 
by  PHAN  W.  G.  Goodner. 
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SR  Raymond  Newman,  USN 


Mother  and  Father  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirby  Newman 


Peaman  recruit  Raymond  newman  enlisted  in  the 
^ Navy  almost  a year  to  the  day  of  hjs  brother  Kir- 
by’s death  on  17  Feb  1970.  Coincidence?  Maybe,  but 
Raymond  had  some  strong  motivation  to  enter  the 
Navy— even  with  Kirby’s  death,  there  were  still  six 
other  Newman  brothers  on  active  duty. 

Former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  now  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Admiral  Thomas  S. 
Moorer  wrote  Kirby  Newman’s  wife  immediately  after 
the  aircraft  accident  at  En  Centro,  Calif.,  which  took 
the  1st  class  photographer’s  life.  In  that  letter  Admiral 
Moorer  said,  “Perhaps  the  only  consolation  in  the  loss 
of  one  so  close  is  the  knowledge  that  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  service  to  his  country  and  lost  his  life 
while  engaged  in  that  service. 

“There  is  little  more  that  can  be  said  of  an  Ameri- 
can or  a patriot. 

“In  these  times  of  worldwide  stress,  our  nation  must 
continue  to  call  upon  its  finest  citizens  to  help  their 
country  in  the  preservation  of  American  liberty  and 
freedom  as  we  know  it  both  at  home  and  throughout 
the  world.  You  may  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that 
your  husband  was  one  of  those  heroic  Americans  who 
unselfishly  and  unstintingly  answered  the  call.” 

The  newest  family  Navyman,  Raymond,  24,  is  a 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirby  Newman,  Sr.,  of  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho.  He’s  one  of  15  children. 


Of  the  others,  older  brother  Eddie,  31,  a machinery 
repairman  1st  class,  is  assigned  to  the  destroyer  uss 
Parsons  (DDG  33)  homeported  in  San  Diego.  Broth- 
er Joe,  27,  a machinist’s  mate  1st  class,  is  attending  a 
Navy  school  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  will  join  Eddie 
in  Parsons  upon  graduation. 

And  the  list  grows— brother  Weldon,  26  a ma- 
chinery repairman  3rd  class,  has  recently  been  as- 
signed to  another  destroyer  in  San  Diego. 

David  24,  a communications  technician  3rd  class, 
and  Johnny,  22,  a machinery  repairman  3rd  class— 
the  only  single  man  of  the  group,  are  both  stationed 
at  Little  Creek,  Va.  The  last  brother  is  George,  29,  a 
photographer’s  mate  1st  class  assigned  to  the  Naval 
Air  Rework  Facility  at  El  Centro,  Calif. 

Newman’s  Navy  now  represents  72  years  of  service, 
and  if  Raymond  makes  the  service  his  career,  too,  the 
family’s  military  longevity  will  exceed  150  years. 

The  newest  member  says,  “I  worked  in  different  gas 
stations,  and  did  quite  a bit  of  farming  and  skipping 
from  one  job  to  another.” 

Married  at  17,  he  says,  “I  wanted  to  be  established 
like  my  brothers.  After  looking  over  the  various  op- 
portunities available  in  the  different  services,  I real- 
ized that  my  brothers  had  made  the  right  decision  and 
I was  the  one  who  was  missing  the  boat. 

“My  wife  and  I already  had  one  son  and  I was  still 
jumping  from  job  to  job  trying  to  support  them.  I 
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applied  for  enlistment  but  was  not  immediately  ac- 
cepted because  of  my  dependents.  Later,  though,  my 
recruiter  received  a waiver  from  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  and  I was  on  my  way.” 

Now  with  two  sons,  Chris,  three,  and  Rick,  one, 
Raymond  is  the  last  member  of  the  Newman  clan  to 
be  in  the  Navy.  His  wife,  Karen,  also  from  Twin  Falls 
but  now  making  their  home  in  Fountain  Valley,  Calif., 
reports  she  “couldn’t  be  happier.” 

ix  irby  newman,  Sr.,  the  father  of  Newman’s  Navy, 
stated  that  he  never  served  in  the  military,  “I  was 
too  young  for  World  War  I and  I had  too  many  de- 
pendents during  World  War  II.” 

During  their  careers,  the  Newman  boys  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  education  available  through  the  Navy 
—correspondence  courses,  United  States  Armed  Forces 
Institute  and  Navy  schools— to  increase  the  scope  of 
their  knowledge  and  to  advance  up  the  ladder.  Those 
who  have  been  in  the  Navy  long  enough  to  make  a 
mark  for  themselves  had  done  well  and  were  consid- 
ered to  be  good  leaders,  skilled  in  their  jobs  and  a 
credit  to  the  service. 

Several  of  the  Newman  brothers  had  worked  at 
civilian  jobs  like  Raymond  before  entering  the  Navy. 
With  this  combination  of  education  and  experience 
each  of  them  had  successfully  come  through  the  test 
battery  given  to  prospective  recruits  and  their  Gen- 
eral Classification  Test  results  pointed  to  the  diverse 
Navy  fields  in  which  each  was  interested  and  for 
which  he  was  suited. 

Raymond  says,  “My  dad  is  very  proud  of  his  Navy 
sons.  Every  time  Newman’s  Navy  is  mentioned  in 
Twin  Falls,  his  chest  swells  with  pride.  I wanted  him 
to  be  proud  of  me  as  he  is  of  my  brothers. 

“Now,  with  the  opportunities  I have  in  the  Navy,  I 
know  that  I can  be  just  as  successful  as  anyone.  I 
feel  that  I’m  beginning  to  get  established.” 

—By  JOl  Hal  G.  Williams 


John  M.  Newman  now  MR3  George  Newman  now  PHI 


MM1  Joseph  Newman,  USN 


CT3  David  Newman,  USN 
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Parly  in  march,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
^ signed  a document  which  gives  the  Navy  a charter 
setting  forth  all  the  administrative  and  personnel  pow- 
ers to  bring  about  the  realization  of  equal  opportunity 
and  treatment  in  the  service.  No  other  service  has 
taken  a step  this  progressively,  nor  with  more  plan- 
ning. 

About  six  months  ago,  Admiral  E.  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr. 
appointed  an  Advisory  Committee  for  Race  Relations 
and  Minority  Affairs,  and  charged  it  with  pulling  to- 
gether all  the  efforts  of  the  Navy  under  one  banner 
in  the  area  of  equal  opportunity. 

For  the  past  two-and-a-half  years,  three  major  De- 
partments of  the  Navy  offices  have  coordinated  policy 


in  the  area  of  racial  discrimination,  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel’s  Minority  Affairs  Division,  the  Bu- 
reau’s Minority  Officer  Recruiting  Effort,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Information’s  Minority  Affairs  Division. 

In  November  1970,  LCDR  William  Norman  was 
ordered  to  Washington  to  become  Admiral  Zumwalt’s 
Special  Assistant  for  Minority  Affairs.  His  primary 
duty  was  to  coordinate,  for  the  Navy,  what  has  be- 
come fact  in  the  Navy  Charter. 

Appointed  on  the  ad  hoc  committee  was  Mr.  John 
Burroughs,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  Minority  Affairs;  RADM  David  Bag- 
ley,  Assistant  Chief  of  Personnel  for  Personal  Affairs; 
RADM  William  Greene,  Director  of  Navy  Recruiting; 


GOALS  and  OBJECTIVES  of  the 


the  Navy  as  a segment  of  the  United  States  de- 
* sires  to  ensure  equal  opportunity  for  all  person- 
nel so  that  the  human  dignity  of  every  individual 
will  be  preserved.  Therefore,  the  Navy  must  de- 
velop and  use  the  full  potential  of  its  share  of  the 
country’s  human  resources. 

To  achieve  an  efficient  naval  organization  and 
true,  equitable  treatment  for  all  members  of  the 
Navy  community,  the  following  goals  and  objec- 
tives are  set  forth: 

Goal: 

I.  To  attract  to  the  Navy  people  with  ability, 
dedication,  and  capacity  for  growth.  Specifically, 
the  Navy  must  be  able  to  obtain  the  very  best 
talent  available  in  this  nation  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  creed,  economic  background  or  national 
origin. 

Objectives: 

• To  increase  and  intensify  the  Navy’s  recruiting 
effort  to  attain  and  retain  the  highest  quality  officer 
and  enlisted  volunteers  from  the  minority  communi- 
ty, thus  seeking  to  achieve  increased  representation 
of  minority  personnel  in  the  various  categories  and 
grades  of  the  service. 

• To  create  and  maintain  a Navy  image  of  equal 
opportunity  and  treatment  for  all  people  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

• To  establish  educational,  recreational  and  so- 
cial programs  within  the  Navy  and  in  association 


with  the  Navy  (e.g.,  JNROTC,  Sea  Cadets,  Com- 
munity Action  Programs)  to  bring  talented  but 
underprivileged/culturally-deprived  personnel  to  a 
level  at  which  they  can  compete  equitably  with 
their  peers. 

Goal: 

II.  To  provide  real  opportunity  for  all  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  rise  to  the  high- 
est level  of  responsibility  that  their  talent  and  dili- 
gence will  take  them. 

Objective: 

• To  identify  and  eliminate  all  bias,  i.e.,  ensure 
equal  opportunity  for  selection,  classification  to  oc- 
cupational fields,  technical/ professional  schooling 
and  developmental  experiences,  progression  in  duty 
assignment,  performance  evaluations,  pro-pay,  ad- 
vancement, promotion,  retention/ reenlistment,  ca- 
reer status,  etc. 

Goal: 

III.  To  make  service  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  a model  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  regard- 
less of  race,  creed,  religion  or  national  origin.  The 
Navy  must  strive  to  elevate  the  dignity  of  each  indi- 
vidual and  eliminate  all  vestiges  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation so  that  all  members  of  the  naval  service 
can  be  proud  to  serve  to  their  fullest. 

Objectives: 

• To  create  and  ensure  equal  opportunity  in  liv- 
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On  Race  Relations 
and  Equal 
Opportunity 

RADM  John  G.  Finneran,  Director  of  BUPERS  Plans 
and  Programs;  CAPT  William  Thompson,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Information;  CAPT  Charles  Rauch,  Special 
Assistant  to  CNO;  and  LCDR  Norman. 

“For  more  than  two  decades  it  has  been  the  official 
policy  of  the  Navy  to  ensure  equal  opportunity  and 
promote  harmonious  race  relations,”  states  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  Charter.  “Yet,  members  of  minority 
groups  in  the  Navy  have,  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
been  denied  full  equality  of  opportunity  and  treat- 
ment. 

“As  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  ALNAV 
51  and  reaffirmed  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in 
NAVOP  Z-66,  we  will  maximize  our  efforts  to  improve 
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ing  and  work  conditions  in  the  Navy  community. 

• To  conduct  conferences  and  educational,  recre- 
ational and  social  programs  to  enhance  racial  and 
interracial  understanding  and  cooperation. 

Goal: 

IV.  To  help  each  serviceman  at  the  end  of  his 
service  in  his  adjustment  to  civilian  life. 

Objectives: 

• To  ensure  that  all  members  of  the  Navy’s  re- 
tired and  fleet  reserve  community  are  assisted  in 
obtaining  an  equal  opportunity  for  a “second  ca- 
reer”, if  desired. 

• To  provide  priority  opportunity  for  members  of 
racial  minorities  as  well  as  members  of  other  under- 
privileged groups  who  have  completed  their  mili- 
tary obligations  to  ensure  they  leave  the  naval  serv- 
ice prepared  to  exercise  their  rights  to  full  and  fair 
participation  in  the  civilian  society. 

Goal: 

V.  To  participate  in  the  progressive  improvement 
of  social-cultural  interaction  in  our  society  by  utili- 
zation of  our  human,  economic  and  physical  re- 
sources while  maintaining  full  effectiveness  in  the 
performance  of  our  primary  mission. 

Objective: 

• To  endeavor  to  provide  every  Navyman  with 
training  and  experience  necessary  to  learn  a trade 
or  vocational  skill. 


BMl  Hosey  Porterfield  salutes  the  ensign 
as  FTG2  Larry  Nolen  prepares  to  fly  the 
colors  aboard  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile 
Submarine  Tender  USS  Hunley  (AS  31). 


race  relations  and  make  equal  opportunity  in  the  Navy 
a reality.” 

The  Charter  further  puts  the  Navy  behind  the  Hu- 
man Goals  outlined  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
October  1961  which  asserts,  continues  the  Charter, 
“that  in  all  we  do,  we  must  show  respect  for  the  serv- 
iceman and  civilian  employee  as  an  individual,  recog- 
nizing his  needs,  aspirations  and  capabilities.  It  must 
be  affirmed,  further,  that  the  Navy  will  be  guided  by 
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the  principle  that  the  individual  has  dignity  and 
worth.” 

•the  charter  then  outlines  five  basic  goals  to  achieve 
' an  efficient  naval  organization  and  true,  equitable 
treatment  for  all  members  of  the  Navy  community: 

Attract  to  the  Navy  people  with  ability,  dedication, 
and  capacity  for  growth  . . . regardless  of  race,  reli- 
gion, creed,  economic  background  or  national  origin. 

Provide  real  opportunity  for  all  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  rise  to  the  highest  level  of 
responsibility  that  their  talent  and  diligence  will  take 
them. 

Make  service  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  a 
model  of  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

Help  each  serviceman  at  the  end  of  his  service  in 
his  adjustment  to  civilian  life. 

Participate  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  social- 
cultural  interaction  in  our  society  by  utilization  of  our 
human,  economic  and  physical  resources. 

The  document  then  assigns  tasks  to  each  of  the  rele- 
vant agencies  existing  within  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  in  five  broad  categories:  recruiting,  image,  ca- 
reer patterns,  equal  opportunity,  and  race  relations. 

The  tasks  have  definite  milestone  dates,  and  defi- 
nite objectives  to  be  met.  Within  the  section  on  re- 
cruiting, for  example,  goal  percentages  for  minority 
midshipmen  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  goal  per- 
centages for  NROTC  units  at  predominantly  black 
universities,  and  goal  percentages  for  black  officers 
and  enlisted  men  are  set. 

The  Office  of  Information  is  chiefly  tasked  with 
promulgating  various  messages  geared  toward  the 
minority  audience,  through  minority-operated  and 
distributed  media,  including  newspapers,  radio  and 
television. 

The  elimination  of  cultural  bias  from  Navy  exami- 
nation and  selection  boards  is  a broad  criterion  in 
the  career  patterns  section.  Equitable  career  patterns 
for  minority  officers  and  enlisted  men  is  the  goal. 

Under  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity,  cognizant 
agencies  are  tasked  with  enlarging  programs  similar 
to  those  carried  out  at  NTC  Bainbridge  and  NAS 
Alameda  where  inner-city  youth  are  bused  to  the 
naval  facilities  daily  for  a week  for  a summer  camp. 
Also  included  in  this  set  of  goals  are  various  programs 
concerning  housing,  exchanges,  messes,  libraries,  and 
post-career  opportunities  for  Navy  personnel. 


CNO,  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  an- 
swers questions  concerning  minority  affairs. 


An  Interview  with 


He  grew  up  in  a Navy  town.  Perhaps  because  of 
this,  when  the  time  came,  he  decided— with  some 
skepticism— to  give  the  Navy  a try.  But  first  he  wanted 
the  best  possible  education  available. 

He  was  a member  of  a black  family  living  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  the  education  he  sought  was  to  keep 
him  at  the  books  for  a considerable  period  of  time. 
First  came  four  years  at  West  Virginia  Wesleyan, 
concentrating  on  chemistry  and  mathematics.  Gradu- 
ating with  a bachelor  of  science  degree,  he  spent  a 
year  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  then  a year  abroad. 

In  1960,  he  applied  for  and  was  accepted  by  the 
Aviation  Officer  Candidate  School.  He  was  commis- 
sioned an  ensign  in  March  1962. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Navy  career  of  the 
first  Minority  Affairs  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Lieutenant  Commander  William  S.  Nor- 
man. His  story  is  told  on  this  and  the  following  pages. 

P ducational  opportunities  were  the  early  keynotes 
of  LCDR  Norman’s  life  in  the  Navy,  but  from  that 
beginning  he  had  to  consider  whether  this  was  an 
example  of  “tokenism,”  or  whether  his  duty  assign- 
ments as  a black  officer  would  be  equally  challenging. 
Designated  a naval  flight  officer,  he  attended  Air- 
borne Early  Warning  and  Airborne  Electronic  Coun- 
termeasures School.  His  first  duty  with  the  Fleet  was 
with  Carrier  Airborne  Early  Warning  Group  11.  He 
was  then  ordered  as  assistant  CIC  officer  aboard  the 
carrier  uss  Constellation  (CVA  64).  As  a young  lieu- 
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tenant,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Air  Weapons  Systems 
Analysis  staff  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions for  Air. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  then  Lieutenant  Nor- 
man decided  for  a Navy  career.  More  study  and  class- 
work,  this  time  at  American  University,  where  he 
received  his  master’s  degree  in  international  relations. 
This  was  followed  by  a tour  as  an  instructor  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  during  which  time  he  also 
served  as  a White  House  social  aide. 

But,  like  many  black  men  in  this  period,  LCDR 
Norman  had  become  frustrated  with  racism  in  the 
United  States  society,  and  therefore  in  the  Navy.  He 
had  already  decided  to  leave  the  sea  service  in  1970, 
when  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Elmo 
R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  USN,  called  him.  “I  came  here  with 
a great  deal  of  skepticism,”  he  said,  “in  spite  of  what 
I had  read  about  the  new  CNO.” 

Admiral  Zumwalt  had  followed  LCDR  Norman’s 
career  with  more  than  casual  interest.  CNO  knew 
that  LCDR  Norman  was,  first  of  all,  an  intelligent, 
capable  naval  officer.  He  knew,  too,  that  LCDR  Nor- 
man cared  about  the  depths  to  which  racial  inequities 
ran  in  this  country,  and  Admiral  Zumwalt  wanted 
LCDR  Norman  on  his  staff  as  Special  Assistant  for 
Minority  Affairs. 

LCDR  Norman  formed  a small  staff,  took  a re- 
furbished, carpeted,  one-window  office  in  the  Penta- 
gon’s “E”  ring,  and  set  about  his  duties.  For  a man 
33  years  old,  few  jobs  could  be  more  challenging,  or 
carried  out  by  a man  more  qualified. 

How  did  Admiral  Zumwalt  convince  you  to  come  here? 

One  of  the  things  I felt  strongly  about  was  that  I 
was  not  merely  going  to  provide  visibility  for  the 
Navy.  If  in  fact  the  Navy  wanted  me  to  come  here  to 
do  a job,  and  I was  going  to  have  the  support  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  then  in  fact  I felt  a com- 
mitment on  my  own  part  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  at  any  time  I felt  I was  here  to  be  seen  and  not  to 
set  forth  the  kind  of  dynamic  programs  and  policies 
we  are  talking  about,  I wanted  no  part  of  it. 

How  often  do  you  get  to  see  him? 

It  is  significant  that  every  Tuesday  morning  I have 
breakfast  with  CNO  and  ride  to  work  with  him.  We 
talk  about  problems  we  are  having,  and  I advise  him 
on  particular  matters.  He,  in  turn,  has  a chance  to 
talk  with  me.  It  is  extremely  important  to  have  this 
continued  personal  contact.  I know  that  he  is  inter- 
ested, and  he  gets  a chance  to  be  apprised  of  all  the 
things  that  are  going  on.  To  me,  this  is  an  indication 
of  all  the  support  I could  ask  of  any  individual  in  his 
position. 

I have  never  yet  gone  to  him  with  any  program, 
any  proposal,  that  he  hasn’t  given  his  complete  con- 
sideration . . . and  his  acquiescence.  It  has  had  a 
humbling  effect.  Now,  when  I talk  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  about  any  proposal,  I make  every 
attempt  to  have  it  thoroughly  staffed,  looking  into  it 
in  terms  of  the  pros  and  cons,  so  that  he  will  have  the 
best  information  to  make  a decision.  Because,  ul- 
timately, it  is  CNO’s  decision. 


LCDR  William  S.  Norman,  along  with 
his  duties  as  Special  Assistant  to  CNO 
tor  Minority  Affairs,  continues  to  maintain 
his  flight  status  as  NFO. 

What  are  Admiral  Zumwalt's  priorities  as  far  as  race 
relations  are  concerned? 

Admiral  Zumwalt  puts  primary  consideration  on 
the  people  in  the  Navy.  He’s  “people  oriented.”  This 
is  not  in  any  way  to  say  that  he  does  not  believe  we 
should  have  the  best  possible  hardware,  but  hardware 
is  going  to  be  ineffective  unless  we  have  good  people 
operating  it  and  utilizing  it.  Because  people  have  one 
of  the  highest  priorities,  the  interaction  of  people  in 
race  relations  has  a high  priority  as  a part  of  this  over- 
all people  program. 

How  long  do  you  think  your  services  here  will  last? 

It  is  open  ended.  I have  made  several  commitments. 
I have  promised  that  we  intend  to  set  up  dynamic 
plans,  policies  and  programs  and  an  institutional 
framework  to  guarantee  equal  opportunity  and  treat- 
ment, and  I’ve  given  mv  word  that  we  are  going  to 
do  this. 

I think  that  the  true  measure  as  to  the  success  of 
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CNO,  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  is 
people-oriented.  He  believes  in 
instituting  dynamic  programs  to  guarantee 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Navymen. 


A step  in  the  Navy's  efforts  in  race 
relations  is  to  introduce  programs 
to  increase  the  percentage  of  minorities 
in  OCS,  NROTC,  USNA  and  enlisted  schools. 


my  job  will  be  when  I can  walk  in  and  sav  to  the 
CNO,  “You  no  longer  need  me  as  a special  assistant 
for  minority  affairs.”  That’s  what  I’m  looking  for  and 
I hope  that  it  is  going  to  be  soon. 

I am  realistic  enough  to  know  that  we  are  not  going 
to  solve  all  our  problems;  we  are  not  going  to  have 
any  kind  of  panacea  in  the  Navy  as  long  as  we  have 
inequitable  treatment  in  civilian  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  I think  we  can  ensure  we  are  moving  in  the 
proper  direction.  We  can  ensure  that  we  are  remov- 
ing all  the  vestiges  of  discrimination  in  the  Navy,  and 
we  can  ensure  that  we  at  least  have  a dynamic  race 
relations  program  and  an  institutional  framework  to 
continue  to  guarantee  that  we  have  a viable  program. 

How  do  you  implement  the  CNO  mandate  to  you  in 
race  relations? 

Admiral  Zumwalt  is  committed  to  instituting  dy- 
namic programs  to  guarantee  equal  opportunity  and 
treatment  for  all  Navymen.  To  this  end  we  have 
directed  our  attention  to  devising  plans  and  policies 
to  improve  the  lot  of  minority  Navymen  and  foster 
better  race  relations.  It  is  not  our  intent  to  supersede 
the  work  of  the  various  minority  affairs  action  officers 
in  BuPers,  CHINFO,  and  OpNav,  but  rather  to  give 
direction  and  promote  coordination.  Each  week  I 
meet  with  these  officers  and  we  discuss  our  problems, 
progress,  and  future  plans. 

In  addition  we  prepare  a weekly  situation  report  on 
our  efforts  in  minority  affairs  which  is  distributed  to 
senior  officers  in  BuPers  and  OpNav.  The  impact  of 
these  meetings  has  been  an  increase  in  efficiency 
and  coordination  and  an  acceleration  of  real  gains  in 
the  area  of  minority  affairs. 

Further,  I meet  and  maintain  liaison  with  the  lead- 
ing naval  officers  in  Washington,  as  well  as  commu- 
nity leaders  and  other  governmental  leaders,  in  an 
effort  to  ensure  that  we  obtain  the  best  information 
possible  to  achieve  our  goals  and  objectives.  Another 
purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  give  advice  and  guide- 
lines to  commanders  to  assist  them  in  implementing 
minority  affairs  and  race  relations  programs. 

It  is  also  important  that  I maintain  a close  working 
relationship  with  various  groups  in  the  minority  com- 
munities such  as  university  presidents,  civil  rights 
groups,  social  actions  committees  and  inner  city  or- 
ganization. These  consist  of  personal  meetings,  corre- 
spondence, and  speaking  engagements.  Through  such 
personal  contacts,  the  minority  community  gets  a 
clearer  and  more  realistic  perception  of  the  Navy  and 
we,  in  turn,  obtain  a better  understanding  of  how  to 
improve  our  effectiveness  in  relating  to  minority  Navy- 
men. 

Since  racial  relations  are  primarily  a matter  of  indi- 
vidual attitudes,  how  can  an  " institutional  framework " 
touch  upon  people's  attitudes? 

In  order  to  affect  attitudes,  we  have  to  do  some 
basic  things  first.  The  Navy  has  had  a reputation  in 
the  black  community  of  being  discriminatory.  This, 
in  fact,  goes  back  to  the  racial  inequities  in  the  Navy, 
starting  around  the  Spanish-American  war  in  1898 
up  to  and  including  World  War  II.  Black  people  who 
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served  in  the  Navy,  regardless  of  their  educational 
training  or  experience,  were  relegated  to  the  steward’s 
rating. 

As  a consequence,  most  black  people  who  think  of 
the  Navy  today  think  of  its  obsequious  relegation  of 
black  Navymen  as  stewards.  As  a result,  we  have  a 
bad  image.  So  first  of  all,  we  have  to  change  this 
image. 

The  second  thing  is  the  disproportion  of  black  men 
and  women  in  the  Navy.  We  have  only  509  black 
officers  out  of  an  officer  corps  of  almost  80,000,  and 
not  quite  34,000  black  enlisted  men.  These  are  not 
indications  that  we  have  equal  opportunity  and  treat- 
ment to  the  average  person  looking  at  the  Navy.  For 
example,  we  have  no  flag  officers  either. 

Centrally,  before  we  begin  to  affect  attitudes,  we 
have  to  ensure  that  inequitable  treatment  has  been 
removed  from  the  Navy.  And  this  in  itself  means  that 
we  have  to  come  up  with  plans,  programs,  and 
analyses  of  things  we  do  in  order  to  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain if  in  fact  we  are  eliminating  discrimination. 

So  we  look  at  various  aspects  of  the  Navy  sepa- 
rately—and  we  try  to  correct  those  discriminatory 
practices  that  exist.  Once  we  are  assured  that  we  have 
worked  in  all  these  particular  areas,  and  are  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  attain  and  guarantee  equality  of 
opportunity,  then  we  go  to  another  step  in  attempting 
attitudinal  changes.  That  is  to  provide  educational 
programs  to  foster  and  improve  race  relations. 

Every  person  needs  to  feel  he  has  “infinite  worth 
and  dignity,”  that  he  is  recognized  as  an  individual. 
To  ensure  this  we  must  come  up  with  educational 
programs  to  foster  better  race  relationships.  After  we 
have  done  this,  then  we  are  in  the  process  of  trying 
to  do  something  about  attitudes. 

We  are  not  trying  to  enforce  any  attitudes  whatso- 
ever—our  goal  is  to  cause  individuals  to  look  at  them- 
selves—to  see  what  they  are  doing  to  become  aware 
of  the  fact  that  inequitable  treatment  against  racial 
minorities  is  not  in  tbe  best  interests  of  the  Navy  or 
in  the  interests  of  what  any  of  us  are  trying  to  do. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  not  to  tell  any  in- 
dividual to  espouse  any  kind  of  philosophical  belief, 
but  we  are  saying  that  he  should  look  at  individuals 
as  human  beings.  Instead  of  changing  attitudes,  we 
are  trying  to  get  individuals  to  look  at  themselves, 
to  see  what  they  are  doing,  so  that  they  themselves 
will  have  the  impetus  to  change. 

If  the  Navy  in  fact  reflects  the  society  at  large,  how 
can  changes  be  brought  in  the  Navy  without  being 
effected  in  society  first? 

The  Navy,  as  a microcosm  of  the  total  American 
community,  can  at  least  ensure  that  the  segment  we 
are  concerned  about  is  guaranteed  equal  opportunity 
and  treatment.  We  can  definitely  do  something  in  the 
Navy  that  we  do  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  do  in 
the  over-all  community. 

We  also  hope  to  do  some  things  that  will  spill  over 
into  the  American  populace— the  total  society  at  large. 

As  an  example,  one  of  the  most  severe  problems 
that  we  have  in  the  total  community  is  housing.  Black 
Navymen,  in  general,  dread  a permanent  change  of 
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YH2  Glenn  F.  Howard  looks  over  the 
shoulder  of  PN1  Theodore  R.  Smith 
as  they  examine  a Navyman's  service 
jacket  aboard  USS  Hunley  (AS  31). 


SecNav  John  H.  Chafee  reenlists  Master 
Chief  Electronics  Technician  Joseph  H. 
Manning  aboard  the  guided  missile 
frigate  USS  Bainbridge  (DLGN  25). 


duty  station.  They  know  that  whenever  they  go  to  a 
new  community  they  are  going  to  have  to  go  through 
the  indignities,  their  families  as  well,  of  finding  a 
house  in  a community  where  they  may  not  be  wel- 
come. Every  black  man,  just  like  any  other  man  in 
the  American  society  at  large,  wants  the  best  home 
he  can  provide  for  his  family  within  the  income  he 
is  able  to  provide.  There  is  not  a community  around 
any  base  in  the  continental  United  States  where  black 
people  still  do  not  experience  discrimination  in  trying 
to  find  housing  for  their  families. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  was  sorely  distressed 
when  he  found  out  the  problems  that  black  Navymen 
were  having  in  trying  to  locate  housing  for  their  fam- 


BMCS  (MOV)  Carl  Brashear  and 
HM2  (OV)  Powers  check  the  operation 
of  the  Hyperbaric  Chamber  aboard 
USS  Hunley  (AS  31)  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 


ilies.  I am  sorely  distressed  because  it  affects  me 
every  place  I go.  What  we  are  attempting  to  do  now 
is  to  try,  at  least,  to  ensure  that  our  military  personnel 
are  able  to  find  proper  housing  around  military  bases. 
We  have  been  working  with  communities,  the  leaders 
within  the  community,  to  try  to  ensure  that  equal 
opportunity  in  housing  is  enforced  also. 

The  step  that  we  are  taking  is  essentially  this.  We 
will  ensure  that  no  member  of  the  naval  community 
is  going  to  be  denied  housing  on  a racial  basis.  If  the 
housing  is  not  open  to  all  members  of  the  Navy,  then 
it  will  be  open  to  none  of  our  members.  I feel  this  is 
the  kind  of  approach  we  are  going  to  have  to  take— 
I would  like  to  call  it  an  enlightened  and  realistic 


approach  to  try  and  solve  our  problems  in  this  area. 

Are  you  really  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  these  days 
your  service  will  no  longer  be  needed— that  the  Navy 
will  not  have  a race  problem? 

No  question  about  it.  I have  cautious  optimism  now. 
In  view  of  the  support  we  have  at  the  CNO  and 
SecNav  level,  and  in  view  of  the  programs  we  have 
been  able  to  initiate,  and  in  view  of  the  organizational 
framework  that  has  been  created  and  is  now  existing, 
and  in  view  that  we  have  all  the  action  officers  in  the 
area  of  minority  affairs  in  FuPers  and  OpNav  work- 
ing, and  the  program  we  are  continuing  to  do,  I am 
convinced  that  at  least  we  will  have  the  organizational 


Every  person  needs  to  feel  that  he  is 
recognized  as  an  individual.  To  ensure 
this  the  Navy  is  working  toward  educational 
programs  for  better  race  relations. 


framework  and  the  people  dedicated  to  improving  our 
racial  problems— operating  in  a viable  way— so  that 
sometime  in  the  immediate  future,  hopefully  within 
a year,  I am  going  to  be  able  to  say,  “Admiral  Z,  I 
think  we  have  the  organization  moving  in  the  way  the 
organization  ought  to  be  moving.  We  have  the  system 
doing  the  kinds  of  things  it  ought  to  have  been  doing 
in  the  past,  and  you  no  longer  need  a person  here 
with  you  now  with  the  primary  billet  of  advising  you 
on  minority  matters.  The  system  will  take  care  of 
itself.” 

What  are  your  most  important  accomplishments  to  date? 

It  is  emphasized  that  our  accomplishments  are  a 
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team  effort  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Zumwalt. 

• One  of  the  first  acts  we  performed  after  I arrived 
was  to  meet  with  black  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
and  their  wives  which  resulted  in  ALNAV  51  and 
NAVOP  Z-66  and  other  policies.  Then  we  con- 
centrated on  specific  problem  areas. 

• We  authorized  the  establishment  of  six  NROTC 
units  in  predominantly  black  colleges  and  universities 
of  which  two  are  being  established  this  year. 

• Of  great  personal  satisfaction  to  me  was  our  deci- 
sion to  cease  the  recruitment  of  Filipinos  exclusively 
as  stewards  and  to  make  the  rate  comparable  in  per- 
sonnel balance  to  the  other  rates  of  the  Navy;  all 
Filipinos  are  now  recruited  as  seaman  recruits  and  we 


tives  and  tasks  will  serve  as  guidelines  for  the  Navy’s 
efforts  in  race  relations  and  minority  affairs  for  the 
next  three  to  five  years. 

Although  not  inclusive,  and  in  any  order  of  priority, 
some  of  our  other  more  important  accomplishments 
are  as  follows: 

• First,  a coordination  and  direction  of  efforts  in 
the  entire  area  of  minority  affairs  including  selection 
of  more  minorities, 

• Second,  the  establishment  of  billets  for  a minority 
officer  in  each  of  our  main  recruiting  stations, 

• Third,  introduction  of  programs  to  increase  the 
percentage  of  minorities  in  OCS,  NROTC,  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  and  enlisted  schools, 


Navy  LT  John  M.  Reid  has  over  1500 
accident-free  flight  hours.  He  now  trains 
other  naval  aviators  with  Helicopter 
Squadron  10  at  NAS  Imperial  Beach. 


The  Novy  has  authorized  the  establishment 
of  six  NROTC  units  in  predominantly 
black  colleges  and  universities.  Two  are 
being  established  this  year. 


are  accelerating  the  transfer  of  Filipino  stewards  to 
other  rates  within  the  Navy  to  achieve  a better 
balance. 

• In  January,  Admiral  Zumwalt  established  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Race  Relations  and  Minority 
Affairs  composed  of  two  admirals,  three  captains,  and 
myself.  This  group  has  been  an  effective  instrument 
in  helping  the  CNO  to  develop  and  monitor  his  ac- 
tions in  the  area  of  race  relations  and  minority  affairs. 

• Of  notable  accomplishment  by  this  group  was  the 
preparation  of  a Charter  which  set  forth  broad  goals 
and  principal  objectives  to  be  achieved.  The  Charter 
also  identified  tasks  for  implementation  as  well  as 
action  assignments  and  milestones.  The  goals,  objec- 


• Fourth,  initiation  of  a research  study  to  identify 
and  eliminate  cultural  and  geographic  bias  from  Navy 
qualifying  tests, 

• Fifth,  selection  of  a black  advertising  firm  to  de- 
velop black  recruiting  programs, 

• Sixth,  establishment  of  programs  to  ensure  equal 
opportunity  in  housing, 

• And  seventh,  personal  letters  to  all  flag  officers, 
unit  commanders  and  commanding  officers  contain- 
ing direction  for  our  efforts  in  the  minority  affairs 
area. 

These  are  some  of  our  accomplishments  which 
represent  initial  steps  in  our  continuing  efforts  in  the 
area  of  race  relations  and  minority  affairs. 


I I 
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In  the  Office  of 
Assistant  SecNav 

Liaison  between  the  Navy  Secretariat  and  the  op- 
erational levels  of  the  Navy  in  the  area  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  race  relations  is  the  primary  duty  of 
Mr.  John  A.  Burroughs,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  (equal 
opportunity)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  the  Honorable 
James  D.  Hittle.  Mr.  Burroughs  makes  policy  recom- 
mendations on  race  relations  matters  and  advises 
SecNav  of  the  Navy’s  progress  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Burroughs  was  appointed  to  his  position  in 
June  1970.  He  came  to  his  Pentagon  office  from  the 
Navy’s  Office  of  Civilian  Manpower  Management 
(OCMM)  where  he  was  an  employee  relations  spe- 
cialist. He  holds  a bachelor’s  degree  in  political 
science  from  the  University  of  Iowa  (1959)  where,  he 
also  was  a star  left  tackle  on  the  Iowa  Rose  Bowl 
teams  of  1956  and  1959.  Before  joining  the  govern- 
ment as  a public  servant,  he  was  drafted  by,  and 
played  for,  the  professional  Philadelphia  Eagles. 

“It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
provide  equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity  for  its 
military  and  civilian  members  without  regard  to  ir- 


Mr. John  Burroughs,  Special  Assistant 
(Minority  Affairs)  in  office  of  SecNov,  and 
James  D.  Hittle,  Assistant  SecNav,  talk 
about  changes  in  the  Navy. 


relevant  considerations  such  as  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin,”  he  said,  “but  unfortunately 
this  policy  of  equal  opportunity  has  not  completely 
permeated  the  minority  community,  and  the  Navy 
suffers  a disparaged  image  in  that  community.”  He 
added,  “We  are  making  positive  attempts  to  rectifv 
all  of  this  by  making  the  minority  communitv  aware 
that  the  Navy  is  in  fact  a place  where  true  equality  of 
opportunity  exists.” 

As  chief  adviser  on  minority  matters  both  to  Secre- 
tary Hittle  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs provides  a minority  input  to  the  Secretariat  on 
such  matters  as  minority  advertising,  race  relations 


LCDR  Robert  L.  Toney  directs  the  MORE 
team  which  travels  to  black  colleges  and 
universities,  showing  young  people  the  ca- 
reers offered  by  the  Navy. 

programs,  establishment  of  NROTC  units  at  black 
colleges,  minority  research  projects,  and  the  Naw’s 
participation  in  Domestic  Action  Projects  (DAP).  Mr. 
Burroughs  also  works  closely  with  DOD  officials  in- 
volved in  equal  opportunity  and  race  relations  matters. 

Late  in  1970,  Mr.  Burroughs  made  extended  trips 
to  various  naval  bases  around  the  United  States,  re- 
viewing the  Navy’s  effectiveness  in  employing  young- 
sters under  the  auspices  of  the  1970  Federal  Summer 
Employment  Program.  Mr.  Burroughs  was  extremely 
impressed  with  the  Navy’s  efforts  to  employ  young- 
sters, many  of  whom  were  trained  in  meaningful 
positions. 

Mr.  Burroughs  was  equally  impressed  with  Do- 
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mestic  Action  Projects  at  the  various  bases  he  visited. 
For  the  most  part,  these  programs  provide  recrea- 
tional and  educational  opportunities  to  disadvantaged 
youngsters.  “Each  year  the  Navy  employs  18,000 
youngsters  in  the  Summer  Employment  Program,” 
said  Mr.  Burroughs,  “but  recent  budget  constraints 
have  seriously  affected  our  ability  to  meet  our  summer 
employment  goal.  We  have  made  representations  to 
DOD  officials  to  have  certain  funds  specifically  ear- 
marked for  the  Summer  Employment  Program.” 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  also  concerned  about  civilian  em- 
ployment and  has  made  numerous  trips  to  Navy 
activities  to  address  employees  on  the  Navy’s  Equal 


LCDR  Melvin  Patridge  believes  the  presence 
of  strong  command  support  from  CNO  has 
helped  his  efforts  to  improve  the  Navy 
image  in  the  civilian  community. 

Employment  Opportunity  Program.  The  most  recent 
trip  was  to  the  Public  Works  Center  (PWC)  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  where  he  addressed  PWC  supervisory  per- 
sonnel on  the  Navy’s  over-all  EEO  Program. 

“Since  the  inception  of  the  plan,  many  government 
officials  have,  informally  at  least,  supported  the  es- 
tablishment of  numerical  goals  and  timetables  as  a 
means  of  achieving  progress  in  the  equal  employment 
opportunity  area,”  he  commented.  “We  are  in  the 
process  of  amending  the  Navy-wide  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion Plan  to  include  the  use  of  numerical  goals  and 
timetables.  We  feel  this  will  go  a long  way  in  the 
attainment  of  the  Navy’s  goal  of  a fully  integrated 
work  force.”  This  will  be  covered  in  a later  report. 


Officer  Recruiting 
The  MORE  Team 

three  years  ago  there  were  365  black  officers  in  the 
* Navy.  Today,  there  are  over  500.  Three  years  ago, 
the  major  criticism  leveled  at  the  Navy  was  that  there 
were  not  many  black  officers.  Today,  that  criticism, 
as  the  Secretary  of  Navy  has  said,  is  still  valid.  But 
there  is  a strengthened  commitment  within  the  Navy 
to  attract  more  black  officers. 

Operating  on  the  philosophy  that  to  get  black  offi- 
cers into  the  service,  you  must  actively  recruit,  the 
officers  of  the  Minority  Officer  Recruiting  Effort,  the 
MORE  Team, travel  nine  months  of  the  year  to  black 
colleges  and  universities  around  the  country  showing 
young  black  men  and  women  that  the  Navy  as  a career 
can  be  a worthwhile,  challenging  job. 

“This  is  no  more  than  what  we  do  for  college  stu- 
dents in  predominantly  white  universities,”  said  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Robert  L.  Toney,  director  of  the 
MORE  Team’s  efforts.  “We  offer  nothing  special, 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary,  nothing  other  than  the 
opportunities  open  to  most  other  college  students.” 

The  Minority  Officer  Recruiting  Effort  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Navy  in  1967  to  spearhead  the  drive  for 
black  officers.  Their  efforts  have  been  complemented 


CDR  Ben  L.  Frank,  Director  of  BuPers  Mi- 
nority Affairs  Branch,  and  HMC  Thomos  P. 
Short,  Minority  Affairs  Advisor  to  CO,  NS 
Washington,  discuss  goals. 
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with  the  presence  of  a minority  naval  officer  in  each 
recruiting  district,  who  looks  out  for  special  oppor- 
tunities locally. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  accomplishment 
in  the  procurement  of  qualified  black  officers  was  the 
establishment  of  a Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  at  a predominantly  black  university  in  1968, 
Prairie  View  A&M  University,  Prairie  View,  Tex. 

This  unit,  which  graduated  and  commissioned  its 
first  group  of  officers  in  May  1970,  will  provide  a con- 
tinuous input  of  black  officers  into  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  service.  The  unit  also  boasts  a preflight  curricu- 
lum, leading  to  a commission  and  acceptance  into 
the  Navy’s  pilot  training  program. 

Two  other  NROTC  Units  are  scheduled  for  com- 
mission at  predominantly  black  universities  within  a 
year. 

“We  do  not  assume  the  entire  responsibility  of 
minority  recruitment,  however,”  said  LCDR  Toney. 
“Every  office  of  the  Recruiting  Division  now  lends 


strong  assistance  to  this  effort  in  accordance  with  its 
area  of  expertise. 

“This  mode  or  organization  provides  for  more  effi- 
cient and  productive  handling  of  minority  recruiting 
matters  and  solidly  involves  minority  recruiting  into 
the  established  system.” 

In  September  1970,  the  Director  of  Recruiting, 
RADM  William  Greene,  raised  minority  recruiting  to 
the  number  one  priority  in  the  scope  of  Navy-wide 
recruiting  policy.  This  established  a goal  of  15  per 
cent  minority  recruits,  both  officer  and  enlisted  each 
month,  from  the  Navy’s  total  accession. 

With  these  continuing  programs,  the  Navv  will 
eventually  reach  equity  with  the  other  services  in 
percentage  of  black  officers  and  enlisted  men.  This, 
alone,  would  not  necessarily  mean  a Navv  free  of 
racial  strife,  but  would  certainly  provide  the  visible 
strength  to  the  members  of  the  civilian  community 
served  by  the  Navy  that  racial  barriers  in  recruiting 
were  indeed  a thing  of  the  past. 


CHINFO’s  Minority  Affairs  Division 


ikiow  that  the  structure  of  the  Navy  is  changing 
we  can  more  effectively  begin  communicating 
the  substance  of  that  change  to  both  the  civilian  and 
military  audiences,”  said  Lieutenant  Commander  Mel- 
vin Patridge,  director  of  the  Office  of  Information’s 
Minority  Affairs  Division. 

Formed  in  January  1969  to  communicate  effectively 
the  Navy’s  changing  racial  structures,  the  office  has 
had  LCDR  Patridge  as  its  director  since  the  division’s 
inception.  With  a staff  of  two  officers  and  an  enlisted 
journalist,  he  has  distributed  a weekly  press  release 
to  newspapers,  released  frequent  audio  messages  to 
radio  stations  with  primarily  ethnic  audiences,  coor- 
dinated internal  information  programs  to  inform  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  personnel,  and  generally  kept  the 
civilian  public  aware  of  the  aims,  efforts  and  programs 
of  the  changing  Navy. 

I see  our  presence  in  CHINFO  primarily  as  a force 
to  insure  the  accurate  representation  of  all  minority 
groups  in  the  Navy’s  public  affairs,”  continued  LCDR 
Patridge.  “We’ve  implemented  this  goal  in  two  phases. 
First,  our  special  projects  such  as  the  news  releases 
and  films  and  brochures  are  geared  toward  this  accu- 
rate representation,  and  second,  we  have  provided 


guidance  to  other  Navy  agencies  to  insure  this  repre- 
sentation. We  have  been  moderately  successful,  and 
pleased  with  the  progress  we  have  seen  to  date.” 

LCDR  Patridge  agrees  that  the  presence  of  strong 
command  support  from  Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt  has 
greatly  helped  his  effort  in  improving  the  “image”  of 
the  Navy  in  the  civilian  community.  “We  couldn’t 
begin  to  have  had  the  success  we  have  had  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  very  real  changes  we  have  seen  in 
the  last  two  and  a half  years  within  the  Navy  itself,” 
he  said.  “People  recognize  a deliberate  attempt  to 
misrepresent  reality,  especially  in  racial  matters,  but 
we  in  the  Navy  have  positive,  ongoing  programs  ad- 
ministered by  positive,  ongoing  people  to  publicize.” 

LCDR  Patridge  has  been  expanding  his  original 
goals  for  the  CHINFO  division  in  the  past  year.  He, 
by  necessity,  had  to  confine  his  office’s  efforts  to  black 
Navymen  the  first  few  months  of  operation,  but  can 
now  use  their  experience  in  including  all  minorities  in 
CHINFO’s  efforts. 

“I  am  confident  that  the  future  will  provide  more 
and  more  positive  programs  that  we  can  communicate 
to  external  and  internal  audiences,”  he  concluded. 
“It’s  a story  that  must  be  told.” 


Members  of  the  Navy's  Minority  Affairs 
Team  are  chosen  from  men  qualified  and 
nominated  within  the  Fleet  to  help  main- 
tain effective  communications. 
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BUPERS  Minority  Affairs  Branch 


qefore  there  was  a special  assistant  to  the  Chief 
® of  Naval  Operations  for  Minority  Affairs,  or  the 
current  priority  effort  in  the  Recruiting  Division  for 
black  and  other  minority  officer  recruitment,  there  was 
the  Minority  Affairs  F ranch  within  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel. 

For  two  years  Commander  Ben  Frank  has  directed 
the  efforts  of  personnel  policy  toward  minority  groups. 
His  was  the  office  that  first  began  examining  BuPers 
policy  toward  minority  groups,  and  prompted  the  first 
policy  level  decision  to  make  the  Navy  a leader  in  the 
moral  efforts  to  make  equal  opportunity  a reality  in 
the  sea  service. 

One  of  the  most  revealing  projects  conceived  and 
carried  out  by  CDR  Frank  and  his  staff  was  the  forma- 
tion of  the  BuPers  Race  Relations  Team.  Originally 
composed  of  just  two  or  more  people,  the  Team  is 
patterned  after  similar  teams  used  bv  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  more  than  five  years.  Judge  L.  Howard 
Bennett,  director  of  equal  opportunity  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  developed  the  informal  techniques  used  bv 
the  DOD  teams,  and  which  were  adapted  to  the  Navy. 

In  July  1970  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  VADM 
Dick  Guinn,  greatly  expanded  the  concept,  adding 
specialists  from  various  facets  of  manpower  manage- 
ment, which  traveled  to  the  Naval  Training  Center, 
Great  Lakes,  111.  The  trip  was  made  at  the  request  of 
RADM  Draper  Kauffman,  Commandant  of  the 
Ninth  Naval  District,  to  look  into  the  racial  situation 
at  Great  Lakes,  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
improving  race  relations. 


team  members,  chosen  from  those  men  qualified  and 
* nominated  within  the  Bureau  of  Personnel,  repre- 
sent the  Navy  on  conferences  in  minority  affairs.  Their 
presence  at  a Naval  Training  Center  or  other  shore 
unit,  as  was  in  the  case  at  Great  Lakes,  is  only  upon 
request  of  the  local  commanding  officer. 

Members  of  the  team  bring  their  Navy  experiences, 
as  well  as  a special  sensitivity  to  racial  problems,  to 
the  team. 

One  member  pointed  out  that  “there’s  a general 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  cultures  of  the  various 
minority  groups  in  the  Navy.  That’s  the  big  problem— 
to  get  people  to  realize  that  there  are  cultural  differ- 
ences, that  this  isn’t  only  a white  man’s  Navy.” 

Naval  personnel  connected  with  the  team  are  not 
known  to  mince  words,  “After  a while  you  learn  to 
ignore  a lot  of  subtle  things.  But  there  are  all  kinds 
of  small  irritations  that  make  Navy  life  more  difficult 
for  Navymen  from  minority  groups.  Many  training 
manuals,  for  instance,  are  written  as  if  only  whites 
were  in  the  Navy— how  can  a black  man  turn  pale 
from  shock?  Haircuts  used  to  be  another  problem,  be- 
cause very  few  Navy  barbers  knew  anything  about 
hair  care  for  blacks.  Z-Gram  66  helped  bring  that 
problem  into  focus.” 

The  Z-Gram  highlighted  more  than  the  haircut  ir- 
ritant. It  is  the  most  comprehensive  step-by-step  out- 
line of  Navy  racial  policy  yet.  This  most  far-reaching 
diiective  established  special  assistants  for  minority  af- 
fairs for  each  commanding  officer. 


As  an  example  of  the  result  of  the  team  visit  the 
Commander  of  the  Great  Lakes  complex  outlined 
several  actions  he  is  now  taking,  all  of  them  originally 
included  in  the  recommendations  made  by  the  team: 

• Revitalize  the  committee  for  equal  opportunity 
and  treatment. 

• Make  it  clear  that  the  commander  of  the  base  is 
concerned  and  interested  in  good  race  relations. 

• Direct  Navy  exchanges,  libraries,  and  clubs  to 
develop  a sensitivity  to  black  needs  and  desires. 

• Begin  a program  of  race  relations  education,  and 

• Pay  more  attention  to  people  as  people  wherever 
they  may  be,  in  school,  off  duty,  in  correctional  cus- 
tody, in  the  dining  hall,  the  pay  line,  or  on  the  job. 

These  actions,  positive  actions,  typify  the  team’s 
recommendations  to  commanding  officers,  wherever 
the  team  travels.  But  the  difficulty,  according  to  CDR 
Frank,  comes  in  carrying  out  these  recommendations, 
and  that  job  goes  right  back  to  the  CO.  “That’s  why 
the  concept  of  ‘command  support’  is  so  crucial  to  the 
betterment  of  race  relations. 

“The  changes  we’ve  seen  in  race  relations  in  the 
past  two  years  have  heralded,  at  least  for  me,  an  op- 
timism that  the  Navy  can  very  well  correct  its  history 
of  racial  inequity.  I’ve  seen  good  things  happen.  I’ve 
been  disappointed  over  others,  but  generally  I can  see 
much  improvement,”  he  concluded. 


Minority  affairs  advisors  to  local  com- 
manding officers,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
able  to  pinpoint  areas  in  which  minority 
groups  feel  discrimination  exists. 
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Introducing  Your 
Minority  Affairs 
Specialists 

ffpVERY  BASE,  STATION  AND  AIRCRAFT  SqUadrOIl  COm- 
s mander  and  ship  commanding  officer  shall  ap- 
point an  aware  minority  group  officer  or  senior  petty 
officer  as  his  special  assistant  for  minority  affairs,” 
directed  Admiral  Zumwalt’s  NAVOP  Z-66. 

He  felt  this  was  necessary  in  order  to  “open  up  new 
avenues  of  communication  with  not  only  our  black 
personnel,  but  also  with  all  minority  groups  in  the 
Navy  so  that  we  may  leam  what  and  where  the  areas 
of  friction  are.  Second,  all  of  us  in  the  Navy  must 
develop  far  greater  sensitivity  to  the  problems  of  all 
our  minority  groups  so  that  we  may  more  effectively 
go  about  solving  them  . . . Much  remains  to  be  done.” 
Since  that  message  was  received  in  February,  com- 
mands have  appointed  and  begun  consulting  their 
special  assistants.  Much  of  the  work  accomplished  bv 
LCDR  William  Norman,  special  assistant  to  the  CNO, 


Black  History 

the  role  of  minority  groups  in  the  making  of 
* America  has  been  called  “the  forgotten  heri- 
tage.” To  help  servicemen  remember,  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  (USAFI)  is  now  offering  a corre- 
spondence course  in  Negro  history,  and  Navy  li- 
braries all  over  the  world  recently  celebrated  Negro 
History  Week. 

The  15-lesson  USAFI  course  closely  parallels 
Negro  history  courses  offered  at  many  colleges  and 
universities.  It  emphasizes  African  backgrounds, 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  abolition  and  recon- 
struction, the  Afro-Americans  in  the  North  and 
South,  and  the  civil  rights  movement.  USAFI  of- 
ficials say  the  course  “.  . . seeks  to  keep  the  Negro 
in  focus  as  a constant  participant  in  U.  S.  history, 
recounting  his  relationship  to  the  mainstream  of 
American  history.”  It  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
Navymen.  See  your  educational  services  officer  for 
more  information. 

■yjAVY  libraries  from  Norfolk  to  Subic  Bay  cele- 
brated  Negro  Historv  Week  during  7-14  Febru- 
ary. The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  and  Navy  spaces 


ALL  HANDS 


Minority  Affairs  Assistant  LTJG  Don  M. 
Johnson  believes  that  to  solve  some  of  the 
Navy's  problems,  the  black  individuals  have 
to  get  involved. 


Chief  Aviation  Structural  Mechanic  Jim 
Spain  has  been  named  the  NAS  Moffet 
Field  Minority  Affairs  Officer.  Spain  has 
worked  in  a similar  capacity  with  VP  42. 


At  Major 

Commands 


is  done  with  the  help  of  local  minority  affairs  assis- 
tants. 

“My  primary  purpose  can  be  summed  up  as  trying 
to  make  the  black  sailor  more  of  an  integral  part  of 
the  Navy,”  one  appointed  assistant  explained.  “That 
can  only  be  done  through  an  exchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween black  and  white  Navy  men.” 


Chief  Warrant  Officer  Philip  B.  Mooney, 
Minority  Group  Officer  aboard  USS  Austin 
(LPD  4),  welcomes  the  creation  of  a formal 


ju»  inority  affairs  advisors  to  local  COs,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  able  to  pinpoint  areas  in  which  minority 
groups  feel  discrimination  exists.  They  will  also  assist 
local  commands  in  matters  involving  minority  Navy- 
men,  with  an  emphasis  upon  improving  morale,  per- 
formance and  career  retention. 

Another  advisor  to  a Pacific  Force  commander  ex- 
plained that  “in  many  cases  a grievance  may  simply 
be  the  result  of  a misunderstanding.  And,  sometimes, 


Courses  & Books 

in  the  Pentagon  were  graced  with  bulletin  boards 
recounting  black  Navy  heroes  and  contributions  by 
Afro-Americans  to  American  life  and  culture.  Local 
libraries  Navy  wide  were  encouraged  to  set  up  sim- 
ilar displays  and  to  distribute  brochures  and  leaf- 
lets. That  particular  week  was  chosen  because  it 
includes  the  birthdates  of  both  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Frederick  C.  Douglass,  the  black  abolitionist 
and  author. 

In  addition,  the  Library  Services  Branch  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  published  a selected 
bibliography,  “Black  History : The  American  Ex- 
perience,” which  lists  and  briefly  describes  about 
300  books  of  special  interest  in  this  field.  The  first 
printing  was  distributed  to  more  than  1000  Navy 
libraries  all  over  the  world,  and  the  Recruiting 
Service  has  requested  additional  copies  for  use  in 
recruiting  stations.  The  pamphlet  has  a number 
of  excellent  illustrations  and  thumbnail  book  re- 
views. It  should  be  readily  available  by  now  at 
shore  stations  and  ships’  libraries.  If  you  find  a 
book  in  it  you  would  like  to  read,  chances  are  the 
librarian  will  be  able  to  get  a copy  for  you. 


program  on  minority  affairs. 


SHI  Samuel  Brown,  senior  enlisted  advisor 
on  boa/d  the  ocean  escort  USS  Lang  (DE 
1060),  tolks  to  one  of  the  crewmen  obout 
rights  and  benefits. 


CruDesPac  Force  SEA  Senior  Chief  Coleman 
discusses  the  results  of  a recent  meeting 
of  shipboard  enlisted  advisors  with  RADM 
D.  C.  Plate,  ComCruDesPac. 
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Assistants  at  Major  Commands 
— A Partial  Listing 

Here  is  a partial  listing  of  Special  Assistants  for 
Minority  Affairs  at  major  commands. 


CINCLANTFLT  (Norfolk,  Vo.) 
CINCPACFLT  (Peorl  Harbor) 
PHIBLANT  (Little  Creek,  Vo.) 
PHIBPAC  (Coronado,  Calif.) 
CINCUSNAVEUR  (London,  England) 
MINELANT  (Charleston,  S.  C.) 
MINEPAC  (Long  Beach,  Calif.) 
COMCRU DESLANT  (Newport,  R.  I.) 
COMCRUDESPAC  (San  Diego,  Calif.) 
COMFAIR,  QUONSET 
COMFAIR,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
COMFAIR,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 
COMFAIR,  NORFOLK,  VA. 
COMFAIR,  LEMOORE  (Calif.) 

NAS  ALBANY  (Go.) 

NAS  CUBI  POINT 

SUBASE,  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

NAVSTA,  WASH.,  D.  C. 

NAVSTA,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
NAVSTA,  NORFOLK 
NAVSTA,  MAYPORT 
NAVSTA,  PHILADELPHIA 
NAVSTA,  SAN  DIEGO 
NAVSTA,  CHARLESTON 
NAVSTA,  KEY  WEST 
NAVSTA,  ROTA 
NAVSTA,  ADAK 
NAVSTA,  SUBIC  BAY 


CDR  Reeves  R.  Taylor 
YN1  Henry  E.  Coley 
ENS  Henry  Nixon,  Jr. 

RDC  Otis  Williams 
PNCS  Walter  A.  Smith 
ENCS  Arthur  Hurd 
DM2  Benny  A.  Howard 
LTJG  Don  Johnson 
YNCS  Willie  J.  Coleman 
AMSC  Henry  B.  Green 
LCDR  Jas.  M.  Jacquet,  Jr. 
AC1  Jerome  Scott 
CDR  Elias  J.  Stetz 
YNC  Domingo  J.  Pina 
LTJG  Everett  R.  Johnson 
YN1  Clyde  L.  Corley 
LT  Jesse  Collins 
HMC  Thomas  Short 
PNCS  William  V.  Clarke 
SKCM  Orvis  T.  Wade 
BMC  Harold  Frazier 
YN1  Joseph  Brundage 
SDCS  Charlie  M.  Gore 
SKI  Harold  Fooster 
SKCS  R.  C.  Tolbert 
ATI  Martin  L.  Rewin 
ABFC  Joseph  L.  Williams 
LTJG  Mitchell  C.  Hilton 


operational  requirements  or  manpower  shortages  may 
preclude  a remedy.  In  any  event,  however,  the  why 
is  answered.” 

“Another  important  fact  to  consider,”  he  continued, 
“is  that  if  a man  believes  he  has  a grievance,  even 
though  it  might  be  illogical,  it’s  still  a valid  grievance 
to  him.  Until  you  can  communicate  to  him  the  facts 
surrounding  the  situation,  his  grievance  is  as  real  as 
the  frustration  and  hostility  that  accompany  it.” 

Rear  Admiral  J.  N.  Shaffer,  Commander,  Cruiser- 
Destroyer  Force,  Atlantic,  knew  whom  he  wanted 
when  Z-66  came  out  directing  each  major  commander 
to  appoint  a minority  affairs  assistant.  He  appointed 
Lieutenant  (jg)  Don  M.  Johnson. 

“In  order  to  solve  some  of  the  problems,  the  blacks 


Dependents  of  minority  group  Navymen  will  also  benefit  from  new 
Navy  Charter.  Shown  here  are  children  of  Navyman  from  USS 
Josephus  Daniels  (DLG  27). 


had  to  get  involved.  This  is  one  area  where  we 
can’t  wait  for  the  whites  to  solve  the  problem,”  said 
LTJG  Johnson. 

I tjg  Johnson  sees  his  primary  purpose  with 
comcrudeslant  as  getting  “ideas  on  what  is  need- 
ed for  individuals  to  advance  in  the  Navy  and  to 
get  a better  education.” 

The  29-year-old  officer  came  to  his  present  assign- 
ment from  the  uss  Forrest  Sherman.  He  has  not  always 
been  an  officer.  In  1961,  he  enlisted  from  his  Detroit, 
Mich.,  home  and  was  sent  to  Radarman  “A”  School 
after  boot  camp.  Graduating  first  in  his  class,  with 
his  “push  button”  third  class  crow,  LTJG  Johnson 
was  assigned  duty  aboard  the  destroyer,  uss  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  Jr. 

During  the  next  year  and  a half,  he  was  advanced 
to  RD2  and  then  sent  to  Radarman  “B”  School.  While 
attending  the  school,  he  was  notified  that  his  appli- 
cation for  the  NESEP  program  was  accepted.  Naval 
Prep  School  at  San  Diego  followed,  and  then  the 
young  officer  candidate  studied  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  at  Albuquerque. 

During  his  two  years  at  school,  Mr.  Johnson  made 
RD1,  and  then  graduated  in  June,  1969,  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering.  On 
4 Jun  1969,  he  was  commissioned  an  ensign  by  his 
commanding  officer  on  board  the  Kennedy. 

Proceeding  through  the  first  10-week  NESEP  OCS 
course,  Electronic  Warfare  School,  and  Air  Inter- 
ceptor Control  School,  LTJG  Johnson  was  finally 
assigned  “R”  Division  Officer  on  the  uss  Willis  A.  Lee 
for  the  last  three  months  before  she  was  decommis- 
sioned. 

He  was  transferred  to  the  destroyer  Sherman  as 
CIC  officer,  and  served  there  a year  before  his  present 
position  in  Newport,  R.  I. 

Many  things  concern  the  officer,  one  of  them  being 
the  rating  system.  “There  are  some  ratings  in  the 
Navy  that  appear  to  be  closed  to  blacks,”  he  said. 
“It  isn’t  because  of  racial  discrimination  by  BuPers,” 
he  said,  “but  rather  you  have  to  know  somebodv  in 
the  rating  to  tell  you  the  tricks  in  making  rate  or 
switching  to  it.” 

On  discrimination,  LTJG  Johnson  states  that  “not 
everybody  is  equal  — each  individual  has  a different 
background,  environment,  etc.,  but  everybody  in  the 
Navy  should  be  given  fair  treatment.  That  is  what 
Z-66  is  all  about.” 

LTJG  Johnson  will  be  traveling  to  comcrudeslant 
units  and  ports  in  the  future  to  talk  to  the  black  and 
white  personnel  and  their  COs.  “I  want  to  get  ideas 
on  what  is  needed  for  individuals  to  advance  in  the 
Navy  and  get  a better  education.” 

NOTE:  A major  portion  of  the  articles  appearing 
in  this  special  report  have  been  prepared  by  J03  J.  R. 
Kimmins,  USN,  folloiving  extensive  interviews  with 
the  Navy  officials  involved  in  this  program.  Kimmins, 
formerly  a writer  in  the  Minority  Affairs  Branch  of 
CHINFO,  is  now  a staff  journalist  in  BuPers  Career 
Information  and  Publications  Division  and  has  written 
extensively  for  All  Hands  Magazine. 
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TIDES  AND  CURRENTS 

A Message  to  the  Fleet  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 


VADM  D.  H.  GUINN 


^THIS  IS  my  first  news 
* letter  to  appear  in 
ALL  HANDS.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Personnel 
Career  Magazine  is  a 
fitting  vehicle  to  pass 
on  the  latest  develop- 
ments from  Washing- 
ton, and  I will  endeavor 
to  keep  you  posted  in 
future  issues  in  this 
space.  The  distribution 
of  "Tides  and  Currents" 
in  its  past  form  will  be 
discontinued. 


OUR  NAVY  has  had  an  unfortunate  history  of  racial 
prejudice.  Not  until  after  the  Second  World  War 
were  black  officers  commissioned;  and  not  until  after 
the  War  were  black  enlisted  men  allowed  to  enlist  in 
ratings  other  than  the  steward  rating. 

The  record  of  what  the  Navy  has  done  in  the  arena 
of  racial  equality  in  the  past  twenty  years  is  optimistic, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

We  have  made  special  efforts  to  recruit  black  and 
other  minority  group  officer  candidates.  We  have  ac- 
tively communicated  the  Navy's  story  to  inner-city 
communities,  with  newspaper,  radio  and  TV,  and  partic- 
ipation in  local  events.  We  have  changed  certain  poli- 
cies within  the  Bureau  of  Personnel  to  solve  racial 
problems. 

Recently,  the  Navy  Charter  for  Race  Relations  and 
Minority  Affairs  was  signed  by  Admiral  Zumwalt.  This 
document  sets  broad  criteria  for  the  Navy  to  meet, 
and  assigns  agencies  within  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
to  meet  them. 

We  have  the  organization  to  remedy  our  past  short- 
comings, and  we  must  develop  the  aggressiveness  to 
realize  an  equitable  personnel  philosophy  toward  all 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Navy. 

I hope  you  will  study  the  information  on  this  subject 
contained  on  the  preceding  pages  of  this  edition  of  ALL 
HANDS.  You  will,  f am  sure,  find  it  very  enlightening. 

We  have  a common  cause,  the  defense  of  our  sea 
lanes,  and  we  must  not  allow  racial  prejudice  to  inter- 
fere with  this  demanding  task. 

^%URING  THE  PAST  several  months,  numerous  letters 
have  been  received  from  Navymen  concerning  the 
subject  of  leave.  Most  of  these  letters  express  some 
degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Navy's  leave  regula- 
tions, and  recommend  various  changes  to  our  existing 
system.  Although  there  have  been  some  worthwhile 
suggestions,  most  seem  typical  of  the  old  saying,  "the 
grass  always  looks  greener  on  the  other  side."  I am 
taking  the  time  to  address  this  subject  because  I myself 
am  convinced  that  the  Navy's  leave  regulations  are 
reasonable  and  in  fact  quite  liberal.  I also  believe  that 
if  we  attempt  to  change  them  we  could  easily  end  up 
losing  more  than  we  gain. 

The  November  1970  issue  of  ALL  HANDS  included 
a good  review  of  leave  and  liberty  policies,  but  I would 
like  to  discuss  a few  important  points  that  weren't 
mentioned  in  the  article.  As  a matter  of  background 
information,  our  leave  regulations  are  based  on  law, 
the  "Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946,"  to  be  specific, 
and  legislation  and  Congressional  approval  would  be 
required  to  change  this  law.  It  has  been  updated  twice 
since  1946,  each  time  to  the  good  of  military  personnel. 
However,  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing 


sensitivity  on  the  part  of  Congress  towards  all  of  the 
armed  services'  policies  on  time  off,  both  leave  and 
liberty,  and  any  further  changes  at  this  time  are  highly 
unlikely. 

A majority  of  the  letters  we  receive  recommend 
changing  to  another  system.  The  civil  service  system, 
where  weekends  and  holidays  are  not  counted  as  leave, 
is  the  one  most  often  mentioned.  I certainly  agree  that 
the  idea  of  not  counting  weekends  and  holidays  is,  by 
itself,  an  appealing  thought. 

However,  I also  feel  that,  all  things  considered,  the 
military  and  civil  service  policies  should  rightfully  re- 
main separate  and  unrelated  due  to  the  basic  dif- 
ferences in  their  missions  and  requirements.  Consider 
the  following  facts:  Civil  service  has  a strict  eight- 
hour  work  day;  its  members  are  paid  by  the  hour;  and 
leave  is  earned  and  taken  by  the  hour.  The  Navy  has 
a 24-hour  work/duty  day;  Navy  personnel  are  paid 
by  the  day  (based  on  a 30-day  month);  and  leave  is 
earned  and  taken  by  the  day.  Civil  servants  can  ac- 
cumulate 240  hours  (30  days)  of  leave,  but  Navy 
personnel  can  accumulate  60  days.  Civil  servants  are 
charged  leave  for  any  time  off  during  the  working  day 
to  care  for  personal  matters,  but  Navy  personnel  are 
generally  covered  by  "special  liberty."  The  majority 
of  civil  servants,  with  3-15  years'  service,  can  earn 
20  days  of  leave  each  year,  but  all  Navy  personnel 
earn  30  days.  More  significantly,  civil  servants  with 
under  3 years'  service  earn  only  13  days  of  leave 
each  year.  While  a shift  to  the  civil  service  system 
would  allow  weekends  and  holidays  not  to  be  counted 
as  leave,  it  would  also  result  in  the  majority  of  Navy- 
men  being  hurt,  since  60  per  cent  have  under  3 years' 
service. 

Another  popular  recommendation  is  to  increase  the 
maximum  number  of  days'  leave  that  are  allowed  to 
accumulate  on  the  books.  Again,  this  looks  good  at 
first,  but  there  is  a strong  money  factor  involved.  In- 
creasing the  number  of  days  on  the  books  would  mean 
increasing  the  number  of  days  that  could  be  "sold 
back"  at  separation  or  reenlistment.  As  it  is,  it  will 
cost  the  Navy  about  $95  million  this  fiscal  year  just 
for  leave  "sold  back."  Not  only  are  we  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  sell  back  leave  at  all,  but  this  could  indicate 
that  we  might  not  need  all  the  leave  that  is  now 
allowed! 

The  real  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  maintain  an 
atmosphere  throughout  the  Navy  where  leave-taking 
is  possible,  so  that  each  and  every  man  has  the  op- 
portunity to  take  30  days  of  leave  each  year  if  he 
desires.  Reaching  this  goal  is  a continuing  effort  here 
in  BuPers,  and  I know  I have  the  full  support  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

I appreciate  the  letters,  ideas,  and  recommendations 
we  have  received  concerning  leave,  and  I hope  my 
comments  have  cleared  up  some  of  the  previously  un- 
answered questions. 
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C ACH  YEAR,  NAVY,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  UNIVERSITY  lab- 
™ oratories  expend  considerable  brainpower  to  de- 
velop systems  for  the  Navy’s  future  use.  In  a very  real 
sense,  therefore,  the  Navy’s  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Program  can  be  used  as  a kind  of  crystal  ball 
which  reflects  the  shape  of  U.  S.  naval  futures. 

The  Navy’s  research  program  can  be  divided  into 
two  sections.  The  first  could  be  termed  independent 
research  which  is  done  by  Navy  laboratories.  This 
work  maintains  the  Navy’s  ability  to  assess  and  ad- 
vance the  technologies  it  needs  to  carry  out  its 
missions. 

The  second  part  of  naval  research  is  accomplished 
for  the  Defense  Research  Science  Program  which 
deals  in  areas  of  physical,  engineering,  environmental, 
biomedical  and  behavioral  sciences. 

Research  done  under  this  program  is  not  confined 
to  naval  laboratories,  but  also  takes  place  in  industrial 
and  university  labs.  Such  work  is  planned  to  produce 
new  knowledge  in  scientific  disciplines  which  will  im- 
prove naval  operations  and  capabilities. 

y here  can  be  no  doubt  that  today’s  naval  research 
* becomes  tomorrow’s  reality.  Each  year,  a number 
of  patents  are  granted  on  the  products  of  the  Navy’s 
research  and  the  results  of  past  work  are  now  appar- 
ent in  many  facets  of  naval  operations.  For  example, 
some  recent  accomplishments  include: 

• Special  additives  which  result  in  more  powerful 
solid  and  liquid  propellants;  decreased  radar  inter- 
ference caused  by  solid  rocket  motor  exhaust;  new 
kinds  of  batteries  for  meeting  special  Navy  needs  and 
a system  for  closed-cycle  electricity  production. 

• The  first  large-scale  refrigerator  to  operate  con- 
tinuously below  minus  457  degrees  Fahrenheit  — too 
cold  for  storing  food,  but  great  for  use  in  developing 
reliable  electronic  systems  for  the  future. 

• A better  understanding  of  what  causes  failure  in 
Navy  hulls  which  are  subjected  to  great  pressure. 
Such  research  translates  itself  into  stronger  submersi- 
bles. 

• Completion  of  the  interagency  cooperative  project 
called  Tektite  I which  produced  valuable  information 
about  man’s  ability  to  live  for  60  days  in  an  under- 
water habitat. 

• Collection  of  considerable  information  on  limits  to 
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a Navyman’s  ability  to  function  efficiently.  Also  under 
continued  consideration  is  the  improvement  of  meth- 
ods for  diagnosing,  treating  and  preventing  diseases 
in  combat  areas  as  well  as  the  prevention  of  biological 
deterioration  of  equipment  and  material. 

• Development  of  the  Navy  Arctic  Research  Labor- 
atory at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  to  meet  the  growing 
importance  of  the  Arctic  to  the  nation  and  the  Navy. 
The  lab  supports  research  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
operates  ice  island  research  sites. 

• Collection  of  considerable  information  on  ocean 
currents,  velocity,  temperature  and  pressure.  Such  in- 
formation is  required  to  understand  long-range  sound 
propagation. 

The  last  item,  of  course,  is  in  the  province  of  ocean- 
ography, which  is  an  important  facet  of  naval  re- 
search and  development. 

In  fact,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  Defense  Research 
Science  budget' goes  toward  the  support  of  the  Navy’s 
Oceanographic  Research  Program.  But  more  on 
oceanography  later.  Here  is  a brief  rundown  on  Navy 
Research  and  Development  projects  which  can  be 
counted  upon  to  alter  the  shape  of  the  Navy’s  future. 

Air  Warfare 

THE  DEFINITION  OF  AIR  WARFARE  RESEARCH  is  more 
* or  less  self-explanatory.  It  includes  aircraft  and 
many  air-launched  weapons  but  excludes  ASW.  Its 
purpose  is  to  improve  the  air  combat  offensive  and 
defensive  capability  of  the  U.  S.  fleets. 

This,  researchers  believe,  is  to  be  accomplished 
through  providing,  among  other  things,  more  effective 
aircraft,  better  acquisition  and  fire  control  systems  and 
air-launched  missiles.  It  takes  no  imagination  at  all  to 
know  that  this  is  a big  order.  The  various  Navy  Re- 
search and  Development  organizations  have  several 


(Top)  The  Navy's  Floating  Instrument  Platform  (FLIP)  flips  from 
a horizontal  to  a vertical  position  to  provide  a stable  platform 
at  sea  from  which  scientists  can  conduct  oceanograph  c research. 
(Center  and  bottom)  The  New  DSRV-1  rides  piggyback  and  sub- 
merged aboard  a nuclear  sub  to  the  site  of  a submarine  disaster. 
She  then  detaches  herself  and  settles  over  the  hatch  of  the 
stricken  boat,  permitting  the  crew  to  transfer  from  the  wreck  to 
the  rescue  vehicle. 


programs  underway  to  maintain  U.  S.  air  superiority. 
The  major  efforts  are  being  directed  toward: 

• The  F-14A,  which  is  to  be  a high  performance 
fighter  plane  equipped  with  long  and  short  range, 
multiple-shot,  air-to-air  missile  systems.  This  year  is 
expected  to  see  evaluation  of  both  the  plane  and  its 
weapons  systems. 

• The  E-2C  — a carrier-based  AEW  and  tactical 
control  aircraft  with  both  interceptor  and  strike  con- 
trol capability.  It  will  complement  the  F-14A  in  pro- 
viding Fleet  air  defense,  early  warning  and  threat 
evaluation.  Prototypes  are  expected  to  be  flight-tested 
during  the  next  year. 

• The  EA-6B  is  a carrier-based  electronic  warfare 
aircraft  equipped  with  electronic  countermeasures  and 
tactical  jamming  equipment.  Work  is  continuing  on 
this  plane. 

•The  F-14B  engine  program  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  most  of  the  F-14A’s  air  superiority- 
fighter  capability.  The  new  engine  will  have  about  40 
per  cent  more  thrust  and  25  per  cent  less  weight  than 
the  TF-30  engine  in  the  F-14A. 

• Harpoon  is  an  anti-ship  missile  in  the  beginning 
stages  of  development.  Launched  either  from  aircraft 
or  ships,  it  will  be  an  effective  weapon  against  enemy 
surface  ships  and  surfaced  submarines. 

Surface  Warfare 

An  the  surface  warfare  front.  Navy  research 
and  development  is  looking  toward  making  weap- 
ons and  ships  available  which  will  shape  United  States 
surface  forces  in  the  latter  years  of  this  decade  and 
beyond. 

New  areas  of  research  in  this  category  will  include 
area  and  point  defense  missile  systems  and  new  gun 
ordnance.  New  hulls  and  new  propulsion  principles 
will  embody  the  advantages  and  advances  made  in 
shipbuilding  technology. 

The  big  research  project  which  will  profoundly  in- 
fluence the  Navy  late  in  this  decade  is  Aegis,  an  ad- 
vanced surface  missile  system. 

It  will  feature  a combination  AAW/ASW  guided 
missile  launching  system  and  a modification  of  the 
existing  Standard  Missile. 

Demonstrations  are  scheduled  this  year  aboard 
uss  Norton  Sound  (AVM  1).  If  these  are  successful, 
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Navymen  can  expect  to  see  the  system  installed  in 
new  ships  that  will  join  the  fleet  late  in  1976  and 
beyond. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Terrier,  Tartar  and  Talos  mis- 
sile systems  will  be  upgraded.  Considerable  effort  will 
also  be  expended  on  the  development  and  testing  of 
night  surveillance  equipment,  a shipboard  imaging 
system  and  low  light  television  systems. 

The  development  of  a multithousand-ton  surface  ef- 
fects ship  became  a primarily  Navy-oriented  program 
during  FY  1971.  Surface  effects  ships  will  travel  on  a 
cushion  of  air  and  have  a very  high  speed.  They 
could  revolutionize  naval  warfare. 

Strategic  Warfare 

y here  is  only  one  functional  area  in  strategic 
* warfare  research  and  development  and  that  is  the 
Sea-based  Strategic  Systems  which  include  FBM 
Systems,  FBM  command  and  control,  and  the  Under- 
sea Long  Range  Missile  System  (ULMS)  none  of 
which  are  new  projects. 

Major  attention  was  scheduled  for  ULMS  engineer- 
ing studies  as  well  as  in  SSBN  defense.  The  ULMS 
Program  involves  the  development  of  a more  efficient, 
survivable  sea-based  strategic  offensive  system  which 
can  launch  ballistic  missiles  from  improved  design 
and  quieter  submarines. 

Antisubmarine  Warfare 

A NTISUBMARINE  WARFARE  RESEARCH  and  explora- 
^ tory  development  is  directed  largely  toward  two 
areas  — the  development  of  the  S-3A  carrier-based 
ASW  aircraft  and  the  development  of  better  acoustic 
sensors  for  all  ASW  platforms. 

The  S-3A  (for  which  the  contract  was  awarded  in 
1969)  is  expected  to  have  greatly  increased  ASW  ca- 
pabilities as  compared  to  the  S-2  and  will  have  an 
engine  which  will  give  it  nearly  the  same  endurance 


Naval  Research  and  development  efforts  extend  from  the  ocean 
floor  (Textite  I)  (bottom)  to  the  air  with  development  of  carrier- 
based  EA-6B  (top)  and  the  F-14A  (center)  high  performance 
fighter  plane. 
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at  sea  level  as  at  higher  altitudes,  thereby  increasing 
the  plane’s  tactical  flexibility. 

To  improve  the  sensors  of  air  antisubmarine  war- 
fare, the  Navy  has  begun  development  of  an  advanced 
acoustic  research  sensor  system.  Primary  efforts  will 
be  directed  toward  obtaining  an  improved  sonobuoy. 

Oceanographic  Program 

a s mentioned  earlier,  the  Navy  Oceanographic 
Program  consumes  a considerable  portion  of  the 
research  and  development  budget,  largely  because  of 
the  initial  cost  and  the  expense  involved  in  operation 
of  research  vessels  which  are  now  replacing  the  fleet 
of  make-do  ships  used  earlier. 

Underwater  sound  continues  to  be  an  essential  sen- 
sor technique  in  undersea  warfare  and  over  half  of 
the  Navy  Ocean  Science  Program  is  devoted  to  the 
environment’s  influence  on  it. 

During  the  past  decade,  oceanographic  work  was 
largely  exploratory.  Now,  however,  the  Navy  is  reach- 
ing the  payoff  point  which,  in  environmental  sciences, 
is  often  the  ability  to  predict  future  conditions  — an 
extremely  important  capability  when  related  to  ASW 
system  performance,  ship  routing  and  ice  prediction. 

This  predictive  capability  provides  a basis  for  better 
design  of  experiments  and  provides  spinoff  support  to 
such  national  goals  as  pollution  control,  enhance- 
ment of  fisheries  and  the  protection  of  coastal  fa- 
cilities. 

The  Deep  Submergence  Rescue  Vehicle  which  is 
being  tested  this  year  would  have  been  impossible 
without  ocean  research.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
the  continuing  development  of  new  structural  and 
buoyancy  materials,  power,  vehicle  control,  life  sup- 
port systems  and  other  deep  ocean  technology. 

Space,  Electronics,  Communications 

pESEARCH  IN  THE  NAVY’S  SPACE  PROCRAM  ( Or  MiH- 
tary  Astronautics  as  it  is  more  properly  called)  is 
directed  toward  improving  the  Navy’s  capabilities  in 
satellite  communications  and  navigation. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Navy  intends  to 
expedite  development  of  reliable  shipboard  communi- 
cation terminals  capable  of  linking  ships  at  sea  with 
each  other  and  with  shore  facilities  through  both  the 
Defense  Communications  Satellite  System  and  the 
Tactical  Communication  Satellites. 


C amid  (which  stands  for  Ship  Anti-Missile  Integrat- 
^ ed  Defense)  is  the  subject  of  major  research  in  the 
Shipboard  Electronic  Warfare  field. 

The  samid  Program  was  established  to  integrate 
electronics  systems  into  a total  ship  system  responsive 
to  the  command  and  control  organization. 

Airborne  Electronic  Warfare  projects  are  directed 
toward  making  Navy  attack  and  fighter  planes  self- 
protective.  They  are  also  aimed  at  the  development  of 
information-gathering  systems  that  will  lead  to  a still 
greater  protective  capability. 

A ttention  is  also  EEiNC.  given  to  Airborne  Elec- 
**  tronic  Warfare  Jamming  and  Deception  efforts. 
These  include  improved  electronic  warfare  counter- 
measures systems  for  Navy  attack  fighter  and  recon- 
naissance planes. 

Also  important  are  Communications  Traffic  Man- 
agement and  System  Control  facilities  which  are  be- 
ing developed,  assembled  and  tested  for  installation 
in  uss  Nimitz  (CVAN  68). 

These  facilities  will  consist  of  a message  processing 
and  distribution  system  and  a Facilities  Control  Sys- 
tem. Digital  processors  will  assist  human  operators  in 
the  control  of  the  ship’s  communication  system  and 
help  handle  radio  traffic  through  the  application  of 
on-line  data  processing  techniques. 

The  major  emphasis  in  the  Command  and  Control 
Program,  however,  is  toward  exploitation  of  digital 
computer  technology  to  provide  naval  commanders 
with  more  comprehensive  and  timely  decision  infor- 
mation and  reduce  reaction  time  through  automated 
processing  and  exchange  of  information. 

A number  of  analog  and  digital  data  systems  are 
being  developed  to  meet  the  increased  demands  on 
available  communication  channels  for  all  kinds  of  mes- 
sage traffic. 

these,  of  course,  are  only  a few  of  the  hundreds 
* of  projects  which  are  now  in  various  stages  of  re- 
search and  development  as  well  as  in  test  and  evalua- 
tion. 

In  all  its  efforts,  the  Navy’s  Research  and  Develop- 
ment laboratories  and  those  on  campuses  and  in  indus- 
trial facilities  endeavor  to  anticipate  future  chal- 
lenges. In  this  way,  the  Navy  can  keep  abreast  of  the 
present  and  actually  go  out  and  meet  the  future. 
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Pay  Yourself  First 


Yeoman  2nd  Class  Jack  Rickerson — "I'm  saving  for  my 
children's  sake  with  a regular  allotment  for  bonds.  I plan 
to  reinvest  them  as  they  mature;  by  the  time  my  kids  are 
old  enough  for  college,  they'll  have  quite  a sum." 


Personnelman  3rd  Class  Margaret  Miller — "I've  been 
buying  bonds  since  I enlisted,  because  I believe  in  planning 
for  the  future.  Someday  I'll  have  a family;  any  money  I 
save  now  will  be  awfully  useful  then.  And  it's  such  an 
easy  way  to  save." 


qay  yourself  first  with  bonds.  That,  or  something 
* similar,  is  what  your  command’s  1971  savings  bond 
chairman  will  be  telling  you  sometime  during  the  next 
few  months.  The  Navy  encourages  thrift  all  year 
’round,  of  course,  but  from  19  April  to  18  June  it  will 
be  making  a special  effort  to  help  Navymen  help 
themselves  by  establishing  the  savings  hahit. 

The  easiest  way  to  begin  a regular  savings  program 
is  to  take  out  a savings  bond  allotment  at  your  disburs- 
ing office— as  little  as  $6.25  per  month  will  get  you 


started.  Financially,  savings  bonds  are  a better  buy 
than  ever  before;  rates  were  recently  raised  so  that 
series  E bonds  now  pay  5/2'  per  cent,  when  held  to 
maturity  at  five  years  and  10  months.  They  continue 
to  earn  at  that  same  high  rate  of  interest  for  as  long 
as  you  hold  on  to  them  after  that.  Before  maturity, 
interest  rates  increase  gradually  from  about  four  per 
cent  the  first  year. 

The  Special  Assistant  for  Savings  Bonds  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  Commander  William  Tarbox, 
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describes  the  1971  savings  bond  drive  this  way: 

“This  year  we  are  urging  all  Navy  personnel  to 
establish  a savings  or  thrift  program  of  some  kind. 
The  method  of  saving— whether  by  bonds,  10  per  cent 
deposit  program  when  eligible,  savings  accounts  or 
credit  unions— is  of  no  matter  as  long  as  the  Navy  man 
or  woman  is  able  to  save  some  part  of  his  pay  and 
thus  establish  a savings  habit,  so  that  at  some  future 
date,  he  will  have  the  means  to  meet  an  emergency, 
purchase  something  he  or  his  family  desires,  or  con- 
tinue his  or  his  children’s  education. 


series  E bond  interest  until  the  bonds  are  cashed  or 
reach  final  maturity,  i.e.,  after  retirement,  when  in- 
comes are  usually  lower  and  personal  exemptions  are 
raised.  Additional  tax  savings  may  be  realized  through 
the  following  tax-free  education  plans  for  children: 
• Plan  One:  Purchase  series  E bonds  in  your  child’s 
name  as  owner,  with  a parent  as  beneficiary  (not  co- 
owner). At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  file  a federal 
income  tax  return  in  the  child’s  name,  listing  bond 
interest  as  income  to  the  child.  This  establishes  legal 
“intent”  and  no  further  returns  need  be  filed  as  long 


Mqome  critics  say  they  can  get  a better  rate  of 
**  interest  in  a mutual  fund  or  on  the  stock  market. 
Sometimes  that  is  possible,  but  not  all  Navy  people  are 
in  the  enviable  position  of  having  that  much  ready 
cash  to  invest.  Savings  bonds  can  provide,  and  have 
often  provided,  the  funds  needed  for  an  initial  invest- 
ment. We  believe  that  the  convenience  of  purchasing 
savings  bonds  by  allotment  offers  a good,  safe  base 
for  the  individual’s  thrift  program,  especially  if  he 
designates  that  the  bonds  should  accumulate  at  the 
Navy  Finance  Center’s  safekeeping  depository. 

“We  are  hoping  for  a successful  1971  campaign, 
not  just  to  make  our  charts  look  better,  but  to  increase 
the  number  of  Navy  people  who  are  saving  part  of 
their  pay  and  thus  establishing  a degree  of  financial 
independence  for  themselves.” 

Tax  Breaks 

interest  on  U.  S.  savings  bonds  is  exempt  from  all 
* state  and  local  income  taxes,  but  it  is  subject  to 
federal  income  tax.  However,  you  can  defer  reporting 


as  bond  interest  plus  other  income  does  not  exceed 
$1700  for  the  years  1970  through  1972,  or  $1750  for 
1973  and  thereafter.  Also,  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969,  no  tax  is  due  as  long  as  the  child’s  total  in- 
come is  less  than  the  above  amounts.  Thus,  when  the 
child’s  bonds  are  cashed  to  meet  college  costs,  all  ac- 
crued interest  is  free  from  federal  income  tax.  You 
should  retain  a copy  of  the  first  tax  return  as  proof 
of  intent. 

• Plan  Two:  Purchase  series  E bonds  in  your  child’s 
name  with  a parent  as  beneficiary  (not  co-owner). 
Wait  to  file  a federal  income  tax  return  until  the  child 
begins  to  cash  the  bonds  for  college  expenses.  A return 
would  then  be  filed  by  the  child  each  year,  reporting 
the  full  amount  of  interest ' on  redeemed  bonds  as 
income.  Under  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  no  tax  is  due  and 
no  return  need  be  filed,  as  long  as  the  child’s  total 
income  is  less  than  $1700  for  1971  and  1972,  and  less 
than  $1750  for  1973  and  thereafter.  Co-ownership 
form  of  registration  may  be  used  only  if  the  child’s 
funds  are  used  to  purchase  the  bonds. 


Commander  Charles  W.  Cockrell — "I've  been  buying 
bonds  regularly  for  27  years,  since  1943  when  I was  a 
young  enlisted  man  in  the  Pacific.  In  1949  I'd  saved 
enough  bonds  to  make  a down  payment  on  a new  house. 
One  of  the  nicest  things  about  buying  bonds  is  how  painless 
it  is^-obout  three  dollars  a pay  day  will  get  you  started 
with  a regular  savings  plan." 

Master  Chief  Gunner's  Mate  Delbert  D.  Black,  Master 
Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy — "You  could  talk  all  day 
about  the  advantages  of  savings  bonds;  I've  been  saving 


them  for  years.  There's  no  risk,  the  money  is  readily 
available  if  needed,  and  you've  always  got  something  to 
fall  back  on.  I've  always  advised  Navy  people,  'Pay  yourself 
first.'  When  you  get  a pay  raise,  put  it  in  bonds.  You'll 
never  miss  it,  but  it  will  be  there  when  you  need  it." 

Captain  H.  A.  Riedl — "The  new  5 Vi  percent  interest 
rate  means  that  U.  S.  savings  bonds  are  now  earning  in- 
terest that  is  _ competitive  with  that  paid  by  credit  unions 
and  savings  accounts.  That,  and  the  tax  break  you  get  on 
them,  has  convinced  me  to  increase  my  bond  allotment." 
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T HERE  IS  SOMETHING  COOKINC  IN  FAMILY  HOUSING  and 
1 it’s  more  than  a Navyman’s  supper.  That  which  is 
bubbling  merrily  on  the  stove’s  front  burner  has  a sin- 
gle purpose— to  put  an  adequate  roof  over  every  Navy 
family. 

There  are  five  means  of  bringing  this  about,  and 
logically  enough,  it  is  called  the  Navy’s  Five-Point 
Housing  Program.  Here’s  what  it’s  all  about: 

The  Navy  is  aiming  at  a 5000-unit  annual  construc- 
tion program,  and  since  FY  1970,  has  been  gradually 
working  up  to  that  figure. 

During  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  for  example, 
2570  new  units  were  authorized  and  funded  by  the 
Congress.  For  this  fiscal  year,  3700  units  have  been 
authorized  and  the  plan  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
1 Jul  1971  calls  for  4254  units. 

As  almost  every  Navyman  knows,  housing  in  some 
communities  costs  more  than  it  does  in  others.  Here- 
tofore, the  premise  has  been,  so  far  as  pay  and  allow- 

Focing page:  Prototype  housing  cluster  for  enlisted  personnel  at 
Murphy  Canyon  Heights  Naval  Complex  near  San  Diego.  Below: 
School  and  recreation  center  at  Murphy  Canyon  Heights. 


ances  for  housing  are  concerned,  that  losses  here  will 
be  offset  by  gains  there.  In  other  words,  the  inequities 
will  all  come  out  in  the  wash. 

During  recent  years,  however,  the  increase  in  hous- 
ing costs  within  the  continental  United  States  has  be- 
come so  great  that  this  assumption  no  longer  is  valid. 

The  Navy  seeks  to  remedy  the  disparity  between 
housing  costs  in  some  localities  and  the  compensation 
which  Navymen  receive  by  establishing  a variable 
housing  allowance  within  the  continental  United 
States  similar  to  that  granted  to  Navymen  who  serve 
overseas. 

QASED  UPON  A NAVY  RECOMMENDATION,  the  Depart - 
ment  of  Defense  currently  has  under  considera- 
tion the  establishment  of  an  allowance  which  would 
provide  housing  allowances  adjusted  by  the  various 
area  differentials  in  housing  rental  costs. 

The  Navy’s  housing  picture  has  been  somewhat 
eased  by  another  of  the  Navy’s  five  points. 

Legislation  has  been  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  which  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  give  pri- 
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ority  to  the  military  in  selected  projects  of  HUD’s  sub- 
sidized family  housing  programs. 

During  this  fiscal  year,  for  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  agreed 
to  spend  subsidy  funds  for  4000  housing  units,  2000 
of  which  are  scheduled  for  occupancy  by  Navy  fam- 
ilies. 

In  places  where  there  are  houses  in  the  civilian  com- 
munity which  Navy  families  cannot  afford  to  rent,  one 
approach  has  been  to  lease  them  as  Navy  quarters. 

This  program  has  been  on  the  increase.  To  be 
specific,  2500  units  were  authorized  for  the  current 

Below  left:  The  architect  recommends  a neighborhood  commissary 
service  building  which  would  house  laundry  and  dry-cleaning 
facilities,  barber  and  beauty  shops,  and  a gas  station.  Center: 
The  areas  between  the  housing  clusters  will  allow  for  private 
patios.  Right:  Prototype  housing  cluster  for  officers. 


fiscal  year,  which  was  an  increase  of  660  units  over 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  number  requested  bv  the  Naw 
for  FY  1972  is  4144  units. 

The  last  proposal  by  the  Navy  would  make  use  of 
private  funds  for  construction  and  provide  for  install- 
ment payments  by  the  government  to  liquidate  the  in- 
debtedness over  a period  of  years. 

In  October  1970,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense suggested  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  that  4500  units  be  obtained  in  this  manner. 
This  concept  has  not  yet  been  approved. 

The  Navy  also  has  plans  for  providing  more  parking 
space  for  Navymen  who  own  mobile  homes.  In  fact, 
within  two  years  the  present  number  of  1300  mobile 
home  spaces  is  scheduled  to  be  more  than  doubled. 

P LANS  CALL  FOR  BOTH  RENOVATION  OF  OLD  PARKS  and 

* establishment  of  new  ones.  New  designs  call  for 
fan-shaped  parks  which  provide  sufficient  space  to 
permit  mobile  homes  to  be  moved  without  inconven- 
iencing any  of  their  neighbors. 

The  mobile  homes  will  be  arranged  in  small  groups, 
each  of  which  will  have  its  own  storage  facilities  and 
ensure  a maximum  of  privacy.  Central  laundry  facil- 
ities will  be  provided  for  tenants  of  the  park. 

A total  of  606  new  pads  are  now  under  construction 
by  Navy  Seabees  as  part  of  the  self-help  program. 
These  new  pads  will  be  available  at  the  following 
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activities  at  various  locations  in  the  United  States: 

NAS  Miramar  (108) 

NAS  Quonset  Point  (67) 

PWC  Newport  (40) 

NAS  Oceana  (96) 

CBS  Gulfport  (33) 

MCB  Camp  Pendleton  (75) 

PWC  Great  Lakes  (96) 

NSB  New  London  (56) 

PWC  Pensacola  (35) 

An  additional  210  new  pads  will  soon  be  construct- 
ed as  follows:  NAS  Jacksonville  (35),  NAS  Memphis 
(50),  NAS  Cecil  Field  (30),  NS  Charleston  (75)  and 
NAS  Chase  Field  (20). 

A request  for  1500  more  spaces  is  also  included  in 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  1972  legislative  program. 

The  Navy  is  also  seeking  to  improve  the  quality  and 
esthetics  of  new  housing  projects  by  using  the  “turn- 
key” method  of  construction.  Murphy  Canyon 
Heights  near  San  Diego  is  one  of  the  new  housing 
complexes  which  will  be  constructed  by  this  method. 

OATHER  THAN  PROVIDING  DETAILED  PLANS  and  Speci- 
fications,  the  Navy  will  request  contractors  to  sub- 
mit design  construction  proposals  suitable  to  the  area 
from  a cost  and  habitability  standpoint. 

The  first  increment  in  this  complex  will  consist  of 


700  enlisted  and  200  officer  housing  units.  Housing 
types,  architectural  treatment  and  project  layout  will 
be  suggested  by  each  proposer. 

Master  planning  for  the  Murphy  Canyon  site  en- 
visions a completely  integrated  community  which  will 
contain  approximately  2600  housing  units  and  neces- 
sary community  support  facilities.  When  completed, 
the  complex  will  house  over  10,000  people. 

The  planning  concept  also  aims  at  providing  a net- 
work of  greenways  and  pedestrian  walks  which  lead 
to  open  spaces,  quiet  areas,  tot  lots  and  a variety  of 
active  recreational  facilities. 

Sufficient  land  areas  are  being  reserved  for  con- 
struction of  four  elementary  schools.  Sites  are  also 
being  acquired  by  the  local  school  district  for  addi- 
tional elementary  schools,  one  junior  high  school  and 
a senior  high  school. 

Pecreational  facilities  are  immediately  available 
in  the  Navy  Mission  Gorge  recreation  area  and 
public  beaches  are  within  15  minutes’  driving  time  of 
the  site. 

The  nearby  communities  of  Mission  Valley  and 
Clairemont  contain  all  major  commercial  facilities  nec- 
essary for  the  support  of  the  Navy  complex. 

Thus,  the  Navy  is  pursuing  its  multifaceted  execu- 
tion plan  in  an  aggressive  way  to  make  Navy  family 
life  an  even  greater  career  inducement.  —Bob  Neil 
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From  the  top:  Harvey  Hall  dedicated  near  San  Diego.  (2)  EM 
Club  rises  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  (3)  Guantanamo  Bay's  Gold 
Hill  Complex.  (4)  New  BOQ  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  (5)  Game  and 
reading  rooms  at  Gold  Hill. 


y he  building  boom  hasn’t  slowed  down  a bit  since 
* our  last  report  on  bachelor  and  family  housing,  in 
the  September  1970  issue  of  All  Hands.  As  housing 
officials  promised  then,  most  of  the  new  projects  have 
emphasized  comfort  and  “livability,”  and  have  gotten 
away  from  the  old  concept  of  a “barracks.” 

Instead,  the  Navywide  program  is  aimed  at  cre- 
ating attractive,  convenient  homes  for  Navymen. 
Whenever  possible,  within  funding  limits,  chiefs  will 
have  private  rooms,  1st  and  2nd  class  petty  officers 
will  share  two-man  rooms,  and  lower  pay  grades  will 
share  three-man  rooms. 

In  January,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  announced 
that  architects  and  engineers  were  at  work  on  a pro- 
totype design  for  enlisted  quarters.  Officials  said  such 
a prototype,  which  could  be  adapted  to  local  needs 
and  conditions,  would  provide  significant  advantages. 
Economically,  adopting  such  a standard  design  is  ex- 
pected to  yield  savings  in  time  and  money.  These 
savings  can  be  used  to  make  new  quarters  even  more 
comfortable  and  convenient. 

The  first  bachelor  enlisted  quarters  (BEQ)  to  be 
built  on  the  basis  of  the  new  prototype  design  will  be 
a 558-man  quarters  at  the  naval  air  station  in  Corpus 
Christi. 

mere’s  a sampling  of  other  new  projects  underway 
**  or  completed  in  recent  months: 

• The  new  Gold  Hill  Complex  at  Guantanamo  Bay, 
Cuba,  was  completed  in  January.  The  immense  new 
BEQ  houses  1340  men.  Every  room  has  individual 
air-conditioning,  separately  controlled  lighting  fixtures 
and  large  wardrobes.  A two-way  intercom  system 
connects  each  room  with  the  buildings’  main  office, 
providing  for  easy  transmittal  of  messages  and  tele- 
phone calls. 

The  complex  also  features  two  split-level  recreation 
rooms.  Elevated  reading  areas  overlook  pool  tables, 
equipment  for  table  tennis  and  shuffleboard,  and 
tables  for  chess  and  checkers. 

Another  new  housing  unit  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  this 
one  for  bachelor  officers,  was  completed  a few 
months  earlier,  in  November.  The  new  BOQ  houses 
160  officers  in  individual  rooms. 
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• At  the  same  naval  station,  Seabees  from  Mobile 
Construction  Battalion  71  are  hard  at  work  on  a new 
enlisted  men’s  club.  Construction  got  underway  of- 
ficially last  16  September,  when  two  shovelfuls  of 
concrete  were  dropped  into  the  wall  forms.  Before 
the  ceremony,  initial  surveying,  filling  and  grading 
of  the  area  had  been  completed;  underslab  plumbing 
installed;  and  the  reinforced  concrete  foundations 
poured.  The  project  was  giving  a 56-man  Seabee  crew 
the  chance  to  show  off  sophisticated  building  skills 
under  peaceful  conditions. 

• At  Roosevelt  Roads  Naval  Station  in  Puerto  Rico, 
construction  began  in  late  October  on  a new  fully  air- 
conditioned  BEQ,  authorized  for  824-man  occupancy. 
The  new  quarters  will  be  located  on  18  acres  of  land 
overlooking  the  Caribbean. 

The  three-story  buildings  will  be  divided  into  mod- 
ules of  six  sleeping  rooms.  Each  module  will  have  its 
own  central  lounge,  laundry  and  restroom  facilities. 
The  new  quarters  are  designed  to  meet  the  Navy  goal 
for  occupancy,  and  can  provide  private  rooms  for 
chiefs,  two-man  rooms  for  1st  and  2nd  class  petty 
officers,  and  three-man  rooms  for  Navymen  in  lower 
pay  grades. 

Completion  date  for  the  project  is  set  for  March 
1972. 

• In  Great  Lakes,  the  second  of  four  new  buildings 
planned  for  the  Hospital  Corps  School— this  one  an 
enlisted  Waves’  quarters— opened  in  late  September. 
The  building  houses  183  Navywomen,  three  to  a room. 
All  the  rooms  are  furnished  with  built-in  clothes  clos- 
ets, drapes,  bedspreads  and  area  carpets.  A large  cen- 
tral lounge  and  laundry  facilities  are  located  on  the 
first  floor;  upstairs  are  reception  and  TV  lounges. 

• On  the  West  Coast,  Harvey  Hall,  a new  submar- 
ine officers’  quarters  at  Ballast  Point  near  San  Diego, 
was  dedicated  a few  weeks  earlier.  The  BOQ  is  named 
after  Lieutenant  Commander  John  Harvey,  former 
commanding  officer  of  the  ill-fated  uss  Thresher 
(SSN  593). 

• At  Mare  Island  in  early  September,  five  BEQs 
were  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  five  Navy  enlisted 
men.  Two  of  the  buildings  were  brand-new:  Halford 
and  Benfold  Halls.  They  each  house  375  students 
from  the  naval  schools  command,  with  an  average  of 
three  men  to  a room.  They  feature  recreation  and 
reading  rooms,  lounges  for  TV  and  visitors,  vending 
machines,  and  laundry  facilities  conveniently  located 
on  each  of  the  three  floors.  Landscaping  is  underway 
and  will  include  a 200-car  parking  lot,  volleyball 
courts  and  tennis  courts. 

y alford  hall  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a 
**  Navyman  from  Vallejo,  William  Halford,  who 


completed  an  1800-mile  mission  in  an  open  boat  al- 
most 100  years  ago.  Benfold  Hall  is  named  after  Hos- 
pital Corpsman  3rd  Class  Edward  Benfold,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  three  older  BEQs  were  dedicated  in  honor  of 
three  Navymen  who  lost  their  lives  in  Southeast  Asia: 
Chief  Quartermaster  William  Thompson,  Radioman 
2nd  Class  Terrence  Freund,  and  Chief  Boatswain’s 
Mate  Quincy  Truett. 

— J02  Jim  Shields 


From  the  top:  Four-man  room  ot  Gold  Hill  BEQ.  (2)  Navymen 
relax  in  Vieques  Island  BEQ.  (3)  Room  in  Guantanamo  Bay  BOQ. 
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• NEW  WORKING  UNIFORM  AVAILABLE  SOON 

Starting  this  month,  the  Navy  is  issuing  the  new  enlisted  working 
blue  uniform  to  recruits  „ And  beginning  on  1 July,  as  stocks  become 
available,  three  sets  of  the  new  uniform  will  be  provided  at  no  individual 
cost  to  all  1st  class  petty  officers  and  below,  with  more  than  one  year  of 
obligated  service  remaining  as  of  that  date.  Because  of  the  large  stocks 
required,  delivery  of  the  new  uniform  will  not  be  completed  until  June 
1972.  But  voluntary  purchase  is  authorized  immediately  for  those  who 
wish  to  buy  new  uniforms  at  their  own  expense.  The  old  dungaree 
uniform  may  still  be  purchased  and  worn  until  30  Jun  1973,  but  individuals 
may  not  wear  items  of  one  uniform  with  the  other.  See  NavOp  Z-77 
(27  Feb  71). 

The  new  working  blue  uniform  presents  a better  appearance,  lasts 
longer  and  dries  faster  than  the  old.  It  also  has  greater  flash  fire 
protection  qualities.  The  workshirt,  available  in  long  or  short  sleeves, 
is  a pullover  design  with  a roll-type  collar.  The  trousers  are  cut  like 
those  for  officers,  with  a zipper,  angle-cut  front  pockets  and  no  bell 
bottoms.  For  details,  see  ALL  HANDS,  Jan  70,  p.  45. 

• CUT  BACK  ON  EARLY  OUTS 

Beginning  with  Navymen  whose  EAOS  is  in  September,  most  enlisted 
men  scheduled  for  release  from  active  duty  this  year  will  be  eligible  for 
two  months'  early  separation  rather  than  three.  The  general  three- 
month  early  release  program  will  be  continued  for  Navymen  whose  EAOS 
occurs  in  July  and  August,  making  them  eligible  for  separation  in  April 
and  May,  respectively.  But  those  whose  EAOS  is  in  September  will  be 
separated  in  July,  if  they  desire.  To  ensure  better  medical  services  for 
Navymen  and  their  families,  petty  officers  and  strikers  in  the  ratings  of 
hospital  corpsmen  and  dental  technician  will  not  be  eligible  for  early 
release  under  the  program's  latest  phase.  NavOp  39  (1  Mar  71)  also 
announces  that  six-month  early  releases  for  selected  ratings  will  not  be 
continued  beyond  separation  of  those  already  authorized. 

• officer  SPOT  PROMOTIONS  EXPANDED 

Eligibility  for  spot  promotions  has  been  expanded  to  include  staff 
corps,  restricted  line,  special  duty  and  limited  duty  officers.  In 
certain  cases,  spot  promotions  may  now  also  be  made  effective  upon 
detachment  from  current  permanent  duty  stations.  This  will  permit 
some  officers  to  receive  training  and  travel  to  new  duty  stations  in  the 
higher  grade,  if  this  is  determined  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Navy. 
This  will  probably  be  afforded  primarily  to  volunteers  ordered  to  billets 
in  the  Vietnamese  theater. 

LTJGs  with  one  year  in  grade,  LTs  with  two  years,  and  LCDRs 
with  three  years  are  now  eligible  for  temporary  spot  promotions,  by 
virtue  of  their  assignment  to  billets  for  which  a higher  grade  is  authori- 
zed. A qualifying  period  of  three  months  in  the  new  billet,  and  one  year 
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of  remaining  service  in  it,  will  normally  be  required  for  such  spot 
promotions,  except  in  the  case  of  officers  whose  names  have  already 
appeared  on  promotion  lists,  or  who  have  been  ordered  to  qualifying 
billets  specified  as  one-year  unaccompanied  tours.  See  SecNav  Inst- 
ruction 1421 . 3B  (12  Feb  71)  for  further  information. 

• BELOW  ZONE  SELECTIONS  TO  CWO-3,  CWO-4 

As  a result  of  vigorous  support  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a 
decision  has  been  made  to  set  up  a 15  per  cent  below  zone  selection 
opportunity  to  the  two  highest  warrant  officer  grades.  The  new  pro- 
cedure will  recognize  high  performance  by  allowing  an  officer  who  is 
early  selected  to  be  promoted  two  years  earlier  than  previous  regula- 
tions allowed;  if  early  selected  twice  in  succession,  he  would  be  eligible 
for  temporary  promotion  to  CWO-4  after  six  years'  total  warrant 
service.  Officers  selected  early  will  be  in  addition  to  those  promoted 
in  due  course.  See  NavOp  31  (20  Feb  71). 

• 25  YEARS  QF  SERVICE  WITH  SAYINGS 

The  Navy  Resale  System  is  celebrating  its  25th  anniversary  this 
month  with  worldwide  festivities  in  Navy  exchanges  and  commissaries. 
From  15-24  April,  there'll  be  music,  contests,  prizes  and  refresh- 
ments and  more  than  100  items  of  merchandise  will  be  offered  at  savings 
of  15-35  per  cent  below  regular  exchange  prices.  Special  values  will  be 
found  in  every  department.  Complete  details  of  planned  celebration 
events  will  be  provided  by  your  local  exchange  and  commissary  store. 

• COMBAT  TO  BE  DOCUMENTED  IN  FITNESS  REPORTS 

To  afford  appropriate  recognition  for  "actual  performance  under 
wartime  conditions,"  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  announced  a 
new  policy,  whereby  combat  duty  will  be  fully  documented  in  officers' 
records.  The  basic  fitness  report  instruction  is  being  modified  to  re- 
quire an  entry  showing  the  number  of  days  during  the  reporting  period 
in  which  the  individual  served  in  a combat  area.  Previous  combat 
tours  will  also  be  documented  retroactively,  according  to  NavOp  33 
(25  Feb  71).  The  new  procedure  will  help  promotion  boards  to  give  due 
consideration  to  combat  service,  "in  order  that  those  officers  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  demanding  professional  endeavor  may  be 
properly  recognized." 

• NEW  QUALS  FOR  AQs,  AT s 

With  the  disestablishment  of  the  AQB,  AQF,  ATN  and  ATR  service 
ratings,  effective  last  month,  qualifications  for  advancement  for  the 
general  ratings  of  Aviation  Fire  Control  Technician  (AQ)  and  Aviation 
Electronics  Technician  (AT)  have  been  revised.  The  new  quals  will  be 
the  basis  for  the  August  1971  exams,  so  don't  waste  your  time  studying 
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the  old  ones.  Be  sure  you're  using  Change  6 to  the  Quals  Manual 
(NavPers  18068B),  which  also  includes  clarification  on  performance 
tests  for  radiomen  and  communications  yeomen,  and  other  editorial 
revisions , 

• ANOTHER  REASON  TO  GO  RECRUITER 

Navy  recruit  canvassers  are  among  the  first  to  benefit  from  a new 
category  of  special  pay,  Special  Duty  Assignment  (Proficiency  Pay). 
Effective  on  1 Jan  1971,  Navymen  who  are  fully  qualified  in  accordance 
with  NavOp  23  (12  Feb  71),  and  who  are  filling  authorized  billets  as 
recruit  canvassers  in  the  Navy  Recruiting  Service,  are  eligible  to 
receive  $50  extra  per  month,  rather  than  the  $30  per  month  they  were 
entitled  to  under  previous  directives.  Eligibility  requirements  for 
special  duty  assignment  pay  do  not  include  six  months  on  the  job;  qualified 
Navymen  may  begin  drawing  the  extra  pay  as  soon  as  they've  completed 
special  schooling  or  equivalent  on-the-job  training.  For  the  whole  story 
on  the  Navy  Recruiting  Service,  and  the  possible  benefits  for  you,  see 
ALL  HANDS,  Dec  70,  p.2. 

• OUTSTANDING  RECRUITER  AWARDS 

To  provide  official  recognition  of  the  dedication,  skill,  professional- 
ism and  importance  of  the  Navy  recruiter,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
has  announced  a Navy-wide  awards  system  for  especially  outstanding 
enlisted  recruiters.  Under  the  system,  recruiters  of  the  year  will  be 
selected  at  the  district  and  area  level--a  common  practice  in  the  past. 
From  among  the  eight  area  winners,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  will 
then  select  a Navy  Recruiter  of  the  Year.  Certificates  and  other  awards 
will  be  presented  to  winners  at  every  level;  in  addition,  the  Navy-wide 
winner  will  be  granted  a one-year  tour  extension,  if  he  so  desires. 

With  the  boost  in  special  duty  assignment  pay  (see  above),  Navy 
recruit-canvassers  are  now  getting  more  money  and  greater  recognition 
than  ever  before. 

• detailer  FOR  HM,  DT  RATINGS 

The  detailing  function  and  detailer s,  previously  located  in  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  have  been  relocated  in  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel.  Pers-B2154  has  been  established  as  the  HM/DT  rat- 
ing control  section.  Field  units  and  Navymen  may  contact  their 
detailers  at  the  following  phone  numbers:  Commercial,  0X4-1967, 

0X4-8469;  Autovon,  dial  22  plus  last  five  digits. 

• PRESIDENT  PROPOSES  VOLUNTEER  INCENTIVES 

In  his  efforts  to  end  the  draft  and  attain  an  all-volunteer  armed 
forces.  President  Nixon  has  submitted  legislative  proposals  to  the  new 
Congress- -including  a proposed  pay  raise  to  increase  base  pay  for 
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recruits  by  50  per  cent,  and  for  men  with  under  two  years'  service  by 
an  average  of  36  per  cento  The  President's  proposals  include: 

• Investment  of  an  additional  $1.5  billion  to  make  military  service 
more  attractive  to  prospective  members- -most  of  the  money  to  go 
toward  the  proposed  pay  raise. 

• Increases  in  quarters  allowances,  especially  for  junior  enlisted 
men. 

• Expansion  of  efforts  in  such  fields  as  recruiting,  medical 
scholarships,  ROTC  and  housing,  in  order  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
military  life. 

• Support  for  recent  efforts  to  emphasize  the  individual  and  his 
personal  needs. 

• Special  pay  incentives  to  attract  more  volunteers  into  specialized 
combat  skills . 

• Directions  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  recommend  such  further 
additions  to  military  pay  and  benefits  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
financial  rewards  of  military  service  fully  competitive  with  those  of 
civilian  employment. 

• SHORE  DUTY  IN  HAWAII 

Not  enough  qualified  enlisted  Navymen  have  indicated  a desire  for 
shore  duty  in  Hawaii.  In  many  cases  they  may  have  hesitated  to  do  so 
because  they  suspected  high  living  costs  and  long  waiting  lists  there; 
the  cost  of  living  does  equal  or  exceed  that  in  most  areas  of  CONUS, 
but  a compensatory  cost  of  living  allowance  was  recently  authorized. 

In  addition,  P03s  over  four,  and  above,  with  dependents  who  reside  in 
private  housing  on  Oahu  are  entitled  to  a special  housing  allowance,  in 
addition  to  BAQ,  of  $3.00-3.40  per  day. 

Government  quarters  are  also  available;  for  POls  and  below,  the 
current  waiting  time  is  2-4  1/2  months.  CPOs  may  have  to  wait  longer 
for  smaller  apartments,  but  those  with  four  bedrooms  are  currently 
available  within  2-3  months.  Concurrent  travel  of  dependents  is  author- 
ized, and  so  is  a temporary  lodging  allowance  for  up  to  60  days  while 
you're  waiting  for  permanent  housing.  Local  exchanges  and  commis- 
saries are  well  stocked;  schools  and  recreational  opportunities  are 
excellent.  Normal  shore  tour  is  36  months.  All  you  have  to  do  is  indicate 
a preference  for  Hawaii  on  your  Seavey  rotation  data  card,  or  your  duty 
history  and  preference  card;  chances  are  good  you'll  get  your  preference. 

• NEW  HOURS  AT  NAVY  FINANCE  CENTER 

Last  September  Navy  Finance  Center  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  set  up 
extended  telephone  service  to  handle  urgent  queries  from  Fleet  disburs- 
ing offices  outside  of  regular  working  hours.  (See  ALL  HANDS,  Oct  70, 
p.  26.)  Based  upon  usage  rates  during  this  test  period,  new  hours  of 
phone  service  at  NFC  have  been  set  up  permanently:  0800  to  2000  Mon- 

day through  Friday,  and  0800  to  1645  Saturday,  all  Cleveland  local  time. 
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This  schedule  will  provide  telephone  access  to  NFC  for  all  ships  and 
stations  within  CONUS, 

Special  phone  lines  for  after-hours  queries  are:  Autovon  580-5880 
or  commercial  216-522-5880.  A list  of  extension  lines  for  calls  during 
regular  NFC  working  hours,  i.e.,  0800  to  1645  Monday  through  Friday, 
is  available  in  NavOp  18  (4  Feb  71). 

• USE  OF  CLUBS  AND  FACILITIES  OF  OTHER  SERVICES 

Some  Navymen  had  reportedly  been  denied  access  to  Army,  Air 
Force  or  Marine  Corps  clubs  because  they  were  wearing  beards,  which 
are  not  authorized  by  the  other  services.  In  response  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operation's  request,  the  other  services  have  agreed  to  allow 
access  to  clubs  and  facilities  to  Navymen,  as  long  as  their  appearance 
meets  the  grooming  standards  of  their  own  service  branch.  Specific 
instructions  issued  to  field  commanders  by  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  should 
preclude  any  further  difficulty  for  well  groomed  Navymen. 

• preferential  HOUSING  FOR  RVN  ADVISOR  VOLUNTEERS 

Eligible  Navymen  who  volunteer  for  advisory  duty  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  will  be  granted  preferential  consideration  for  family  housing 
during  and  after  their  tours  in  RVN.  Regulations  already  permit  Navy- 
men ordered  to  duty  in  RVN  to  move  their  families  at  government  expense 
to  any  location  in  CONUS  or,  with  CHNAVPERS'  approval,  to  Puerto 
Rico,  Alaska,  Hawaii  or  any  U.  S„  territory  or  possession.  NavOp  Z-74 
(18  Feb  71)  announces  the  following  additional  options  for  RVN  advisor 
volunteers  with  dependents.  Officers  and  eligible  enlisted  men: 

• Volunteers  for  12-month  in-country  advisor  tours  and  who  are  in 
Navy  public  quarters  on  stations  in  CONUS,  Alaska,  Hawaii  or  a U.S. 
territory  or  possession,  will  be  permitted  to  leave  their  families  in 
these  quarters  (except  billet  quarters)  during  training  and  subsequent 
RVN  tour,  if  they  so  desire.  Those  in  billet  quarters  will  be  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  housing  waiting  list. 

• Volunteers  for  18-month  advisor  tours  will,  in  addition  to  the 
above  option,  also  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  housing  waiting  list  in  the 
area  to  which  they  have  been  guaranteed  post-Vietnam  assignment,  or 
in  any  CONUS  location  of  their  choice.  They  may  exercise  this  option 
either  before  or  after  their  RVN  tour.  This  option  will  also  be  granted 
to  Navy  advisors  already  in  Vietnam  who  extend  tours  for  at  least  six 
months  and  who  serve  in-country  for  a minimum  of  18  months. 

• SUBMARINE  SERVICE  NEEDS  VOLUNTEERS 

The  Submarine  Force  is  seeking  volunteers  through  pay  grade  E-6 
in  the  following  ratings:  CS,  EN,  FTG,  QM,  SK,  TM,  YN  and  undesig- 
nated SN/FN.  If  you're  looking  for  a challenging  assignment  and  meet 
the  requirements  of  Chapter  X of  the  Enlisted  Transfer  Manual,  you  are 
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invited  to  submit  your  request  on  NAVPERS  1306/7  to  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  (Pers  B2132). 

• MAXIMUM  SEA  TOUR  SET  AT  SIX  YEARS 

Sea  tours  of  over  six  years  have  been  eliminated,  greatly  reduc- 
ing time  at  sea  for  Navymen  in  122  rates  and  NECs.  Eligible  Navymen 
whose  tours  have  been  shortened- -and  who've  spent  enough  time  at  sea-- 
can  expect  transfer  ashore  this  summer  or  early  fall.  In  addition, 

P02s  and  above  whose  tours  at  sea  remain  at  four  to  six  years  will  be 
granted  reassignment  options  which  will  allow  them  more  time  with 
their  families  during  their  last  two  years  at  sea.  Specifically,  when 
within  two  years  of  completing  their  sea  tours,  they  will  be  eligible  to 
request  assignment  to  preferred  sea  duty,  to  an  overseas  area  where 
dependents  are  allowed,  or  to  another  ship  if  neither  of  the  first  two 
options  is  available.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  honor  these  requests. 
See  NavOps  Z-75  and  35  (both  25  Feb  71),  and  look  for  a full  report  in 
ALL  HANDS. 

• "NO  INSPECTION"  GUIDELINES 

Shipboard  inspections  will  not  normally  be  conducted  during  the  30 
days  before  and  the  45  days  after  a regular  deployment,  except  when 
"...assessment  of  safety,  readiness  or  material  factors  is  considered 
overriding  by  competent  authority."  The  new  guidelines,  announced  in 
NavOp  Z-78  (5  Mar  71),  should  mean  more  leave  and  liberty  for  crew- 
members on  deploying  ships. 

• NEW  REENLISTMENT  STANDARDS  ANNOUNCED 

Effective  1 Jul  1971,  POls  and  below  with  less  than  eight  years  of 
continuous  service  must  have  3.0  averages  in  each  performance  trait 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  reenlistment.  For  those  with  more  than 
eight  continuous  years,  the  effective  date  for  the  new  reenlistment 
standards  has  been  pushed  back  a year,  to  1 Jul  1972.  Requirements 
for  an  honorable  discharge  haven't  changed.  See  BuPers  Notice  1133 
(4  Mar  71)  for  the  details. 

• SELF  HELP;  REPORT  ON  PROGRESS 

Seabees  in  13  construction  battalion  units,  set  up  to  lend  professional 
assistance  to  self  help  projects  ashore,  have  been  hard  at  work  since 
our  last  report.  (See  ALL  HANDS,  Mar  71,  p.  8.)  Nine  mobile  home 
parks  with  606  spaces;  storage  facilities  for  deploying  Navymen's  auto- 
mobiles at  Charleston  and  Alameda;  and  courts  for  squash  and  handball 
at  NAS  Pensacola  and  NAS  Meridian  are  among  new  projects  designed 
to  make  naval  facilities  more  attractive  and  more  convenient  for  Navy- 
men and  their  families.  One  of  the  mobile  home  parks,  with  108  spaces, 
was  completed  last  month  at  NAS  Miramar  by  Naval  Mobile  Construction 
Battalion  133. 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


Personal  Reflections 


GMCM  D.  D.  BLACK 


PERSONAL  REFLEC- 

■ tions  of  30  years 
in  the  United  States 
Navy  span  practical- 
ly the  whole  spectrum 
of  human  experience 
in  any  man’s  career. 
Most  memories  of 
one’s  Navy  life  focus 
on  both  the  happiest 
days  and  the  most  dif- 
f i c u 1 t times,  with 
some  thought  given 
to  the  more  signifi- 
cant moments  scat- 
tered in  between. 

For  a long  time, 
I’ve  been  telling  peo- 
ple that  the  day  I 
leave  the  Navy  will 
be  like  a day  30  years  ago  when  I stood  on  the 
steps  of  a small  high  school  in  Oklahoma  and  asked 
myself,  “Where  do  I go  from  here?”  Today,  per- 
haps, that  question  doesn’t  loom  over  me  as  it  did 
then.  Instead,  I find  myself  whispering  . . . “Fare- 
well.” 

Now  that  it  is  finished,  I can  say  I have  never 
regretted  one  minute  of  it.  Of  course,  there  have 
been  difficult  days,  but  there  have  also  been  many 
rewarding  days.  There  have  been  a number  of  dis- 
appointments but  these  make  the  highlights  even 
brighter.  I have  been  privileged  to  have  served  in 
the  greatest  Navy  ever,  during  a vital  period  in  its 
history. 

Also,  my  service  has  given  me  a feeling  of  ac- 
complishment and  purpose.  I feel  that  the  seafar- 
ing profession  has  allowed  me  the  opportunity  to 
share  in  our  nation’s  realization  of  its  destiny,  ac- 
complished as  always,  through  its  people.  Above 
all,  within  the  Navy  and  without,  the  emphasis  and 
the  prime  concern  must  be  in  people. 


■ also  know  that  I have  had  the  opportunity  to 
* serve  with  our  country’s  finest  men  and  wom- 
en, who  shared  this  feeling  of  accomplishment  with 
me.  For  reaching  this  point  in  time,  I find  that  I 
cannot  identify  one  single  accomplishment  which  I 
can  truly  say  was  completely  mine.  I believe  that 
a Navyman  realizes  that  any  accomplishments  can 
only  be  achieved  with  the  cooperation  and  loyalty 
of  his  fellow  Navymen. 

This  help  and  cooperation  has  been  given  par- 
ticularly during  the  time  I have  served  as  the  Mas- 
ter Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy,  bv  an  office 
staff  whose  services  have  been  nothing  less  than 
exceptional.  Over  the  past  four  years  this  staff  has 
included:  Mrs.  Carolyn  D.  Reese,  YNC  Jerrv  J. 
Sharf,  YNC  Jerome  D.  Traver,  YN2  Thomas  E. 
Gould  and  J02  Fred  Szydlik.  I thank  them  each 
for  their  dedicated  service. 

Even  though  I am  leaving  behind  many  uncom- 
pleted tasks,  I think  I have  fought  a good  fight, 
and  enjoyed  many  victories— but  the  fight  contin- 
ues. I know  my  successor,  Master  Chief  Whittet, 
will  carry  on  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  members  of  a man’s  immediate  family  play 
a most  important  part  in  a career  such  as  I am  con- 
cluding. They  support  the  Navy’s  efforts  bv  sup- 
porting the  person  who  has  chosen  the  Navy  as  a 
way  of  life.  I have  been  extremely  fortunate  to 
have  had  this  support  from  my  wife,  Ima.  For 
over  21  years  she  has  faithfully  served  as  my  di- 
vision officer,  department  head,  sounding  board— 
and  sometimes  my  CO.  She  asserts  with  pride  that 
she  is  a Navy  wife! 

So  now  that  it’s  all  over,  what  is  there  left  to 
say?  There  must  come  a time  in  every  Navyman ’s 
life  when  he  must  take  leave  of  his  active  duty. 
Some,  in  accordance  with  God’s  will,  leave  the 
Navy  the  greatest  legacy:  their  lives.  Others,  like 
myself,  leave  with  a prayer  and  a hope  that  the 
Navy  has  gained  some  small  degree  of  luster  as  a 
result  of  their  having  been  a part  of  it. 

So  my  uniform  will  now  be  hung  in  a closet, 
along  with  some  memories.  Other  memories  will 
live  with  me  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  Thanks  be  to 
the  Almighty  for  a wonderful  life,  enjoyed  to  the 
fullest,  and  served  with  the  greatest  men  who  ever 
lived— my  shipmates. 

“Farewell”  does  not  necessarily  mean  goodbye, 
but  rather  it  is  a wish  that  you  fare  well  in  the  days 
and  years  to  come.  Farewell. 


New  Policy  Widens  Field 

Philippine  nationals  will  no  longer  be  recruited  by 
' the  Navy  solely  for  assignment  in  the  steward 
rating.  The  new  policy,  announced  and  effective  in 
February,  is  part  of  the  action  being  taken  by  CNO 
Admiral  Elmo  Zumwalt  to  broaden  the  opportunities 
of  Philippine  Nationals  enlisting  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Now,  all  Filipinos  who  apply  and  are  accepted  for 
service  in  the  Navy  are  enlisted  as  Seaman  Recruits 
(SR).  Once  enlisted,  they  are  assigned  to  a rating 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  service  and  the  background 


Here's  Your  Opportunity  To 
Change  From  SD  Rating 

I^espite  recent  programs  encouraging  stewards 
and  stewardsmen  to  change  ratings,  the  steward 
rating  is  still  manned  in  excess  of  Navy  requirements. 
Accordingly,  criteria  for  change  of  rating  have  been 
modified  to  recognize  past  performance  and  ability. 

Requests  are  particularly  desired  from  SDs  and  TNs 
who  are  fully  qualified  for  Class  “A”  school  training. 
However,  those  who  do  not  meet  test  score  require- 
ments may  be  eligible  for  waivers,  or  may  be  author- 
ized to  participate  in  Navywide  exams  for  ratings  other 
than  steward.  Requests  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers-B223)  via  command- 
ing officers.  See  BuPers  Notice  1440  (18  Feb  71)  for 
complete  information. 

The  new  criteria  for  change  of  rating  by  stewards 
and  TNs  are  broken  down  by  pay  grade  and  length  of 
service: 

• SDls,  regardless  of  length  of  service,  may  request 
Class  “A”  school,  if  qualified,  or  authority  to  partici- 
pate in  exams  for  lateral  changes  of  rate,  to  any  of  the 
following  ratings:  “AQ,  CE,  “DC,  “DS,  EA,  “ET, 
“FTG,  “IC,  *IM,  “JO,  MR,  MU,  “QM,  “RD,  “SF  or 
“ST.  (Asterisks  indicate  ratings  which  require  access 
to  classified  information  and  which  are  open  only  to 
U.  S.  citizens.) 

• SD2s  and  SD3s  with  over  eight  years’  active  serv- 
ice may  request  Class  “A”  school,  or  authority  to  par- 
ticipate in  exams  for  lateral  changes  of  rate,  to  any 
rating  for  which  they  are  qualified. 

• SD2s  and  SD3s  with  less  than  eight  years’  active 
service  may  request  Class  “A”  school,  or  authority  to 
participate  in  exams  for  lateral  changes  of  rate,  to  any 
of  the  following  ratings.  For  SD2s:  all  the  ratings  for 
which  SDls  are  eligible,  plus  AB,  “AC,  ADJ,  “AG, 
AM  (H),  AS  (M/E),  “AT,  “AX,  “AZ,  BM,  BT,  BU, 
EM,  EN,  “FTM,  “GMM,  MM,  “OM,  “OT,  “PH,  PM, 
“RM,  “TD,  “TM,  UT  or  “YN;  for  SD3s:  all  the  rat- 
ings for  which  SD2s  are  eligible,  plus  AM  (S),  “AW, 
CM,  EO,  “GMT,  “LI,  “MN,  “SM  or  SW. 

• TNs  with  over  four  years’  active  service  may  re- 
quest changes  of  apprenticeship  to  SN,  FN,  AN  or  CN, 
provided  they  are  recommended  by  their  commanding 
officers  and  their  commands  have  allowances  for  the 
requested  apprenticeships. 

• TNs  with  less  than  four  years’  active  service  may 
request  changes  of  apprenticeship,  provided  they  are 


for  Philippine  Nationals 

and  desires  of  the  individual,  as  in  the  case  with  all 
other  enlistees. 

As  foreign  nationals,  however,  they  will  not  be  eli- 
gible for  a rating  which  requires  a security  clearance 
unless  they  acquire  U.  S.  citizenship.  Also,  Philippine 
Nationals  may  still  request  or  remain  in  the  stewards- 
man  apprenticeship  rating. 

The  enlistment  program  is  based  on  the  desires  of 
both  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  U.  S.  gov- 
ernments, and  it  is  constantly  under  review. 


recommended  by  their  commanding  officers  and  have 
GCT/ARI  scores  of  at  least  90.  If  they  are  not  eligible 
for  changes  of  apprenticeship  under  these  conditions, 
they  may  still  request  authority  to  participate  in  exams 
for  any  of  the  ratings  for  which  SD3s  are  eligible.  They 
must  serve  at  least  one  year  from  the  date  of  gradua- 
tion from  Class  “A”  Steward  school  before  requesting 
changes  of  rating. 


More  on  Nary  Families 

On  page  2 there  appears  an  article  concerning 
the  Newman  Navy— the  story  of  eight  brothers  who 
enlisted  in  the  sea  service.  Here  are  some  more 
statistics  on  Navy  families. 

The  best  known  Navy  family  was  the  Sullivans 
after  whom  the  destroyer  uss  The  Sullivans  (DD 
537)  was  named— all  five  brothers  were  lost  in 
World  War  II  when  the  cruiser  uss  Juneau  (CL 
52)  was  sunk  near  the  Solomon  Islands  in  1942. 

Then  there  were  the  Pattens— also  in  World  War 
II.  The  Patten  clan  had  eight  brothers  in  the  Navy 
—all  enlisted  men— as  of  September  1941  and  they 
were  headed  by  their  52-year-old  father,  Clarence 
Floyd,  who  enlisted  as  a fireman  1st  class  aboard 
the  battleship  Nevada.  Also  in  World  War  II  there 
were  the  Mazoway  brothers— seven  of  them— serv- 
ing on  active  duty  at  the  same  time. 

More  recently,  the  four  Sauer  brothers  were  serv- 
ing in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  during  1968, 
though  one  of  them,  admittedly,  was  in  the  Air 
Force.  Then  there  were  the  Johnston  brothers;  five 
of  them  on  active  naval  service  during  1966. 

And,  back  in  1949,  the  four  Shadwell  brothers 
were  all  in  the  Navy,  with  12  years  between  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest.  Perhaps  the  record  is  held 
by  the  Leblancs  who,  in  1951,  had  12  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  armed  forces,  seven  in  the  Navy. 

Last  month,  All  Hands  reported  on  the  Mc- 
Quaigs— four  brothers  who  all  put  in  20  years  apiece 
in  the  services,  three  in  the  Navy  and  one  in  the 
Air  Force.  The  McQuaig  name  is  still  going  strong 
—the  son  of  one  of  the  four  just  recently  joined 
the  Naval  Reserve  in  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Rounding  out  this  Navy  family  picture  are  the 
Heddlesten  brothers  of  Yakima  Valley,  Wash.  Last 
January,  Phillip  Heddlesten  joined  his  four  brothers 
by  taking  the  oath  of  enlistment  in  Seattle. 
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bulletin  board 

Self  Help 

Navy  Bachelor  Enlisted  Quarters 


■kjav/  Bachelor  Enlisted  Quarters  are  better  than  ever.  And  here's  how  one  Navy  man 
lent  a helping  hand. 

Chief  Boatswain's  Mate  Walter  Vila  of  the  Naples  Support  Activity  was  living  in  a 


Outpatient1  Medical  Records  Now 
Filed  By  Social  Security  Number 

Starting  in  February  1971  or  soon  thereafter,  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries  will  begin  filing  dependents’ 
outpatient  medical  records  by  the  Social  Security 
number  of  their  sponsor.  Dependents  should  make  sure 
they  know  their  sponsor’s  Social  Security  number  so 
that  on  their  next  outpatient  visit,  their  medical  rec- 
ords can  be  changed  over  to  the  Navy’s  new  filing 
system. 

The  new  filing  system  will  speed  up  outpatient 
records  handling,  with  shorter  waiting  periods  for 
records,  and  will  help  doctors  and  staff  to  provide 
better  service.  Outpatient  record  filing  will  be  done 
entirely  by  numbers  instead  of  names.  The  new  sys- 
tem uses  the  sponsor’s  Social  Security  number  for 
terminal  digit-numerical  filing  which  is  the  easiest  and 
fastest  way  to  handle  the  number  of  outpatient  rec- 
ords on  file  at  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Make  sure 
your  family  has  a record  of  this  number. 

File  folders  used  in  the  new  system  are  prenumber- 
ed to  match  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  sponsor’s 
Social  Security  number  and  color-coded  for  quick 
and  accurate  handling.  These  folders  can  also  be 
transferred  and  interfiled  directly  between  hospitals 
and  dispensaries,  speeding  up  the  transfer  of  out- 
patient records  when  the  sponsor’s  duty  station 
changes. 

Adoption  of  Social  Security  number  outpatient  rec- 


ord filing  coincides  with  the  Navywide  changeover  to 
the  Social  Security  number  for  military  personnel  iden- 
tification to  be  effective  by  January  1972. 

Study  Group's  Aim:  Utilization 
Of  Individual's  Full  Potential 

A STUDY  GROUP  COMPOSED  OF  24  NAVY  OFFICERS  and 
^ enlisted  men  has  been  working  since  January  on 
a one-year  evaluation  of  the  Navy’s  personnel  prac- 
tices under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

Prompted  by  Z-gram  55  (see  January’s  Navv  News 
Briefs),  over  1000  officers  and  enlisted  men  from  cap- 
tain to  petty  officer  3rd  class  applied  for  the  24  billets 
in  the  Human  Resources  Management  Program. 

This  group,  unlike  previous  study  groups,  is  an  ac- 
tion bodv  designed  to  apply  the  well-tested  personnel 
management  concepts  of  large  organizations  to  the 
Navy.  BuPers  program  coordinators  stress  that  man- 
agement includes  not  only  the  effective  use  of  money 
and  hardware,  but  also  the  more  important  utilization 
of  every  individual’s  potential. 

The  “behavioral  school  of  management  has  long 
been  a topic  of  study  in  academic  circles  andt  large 
corporations,  but  has  seldom  been  effectively  applied 
to  the  military.  Admiral  Zumwalt  cited  the  findings 
of  his  field  trips  and  various  retention  study  groups  as 
reasons  for  wanting  to  adapt  some  of  the  contribu- 
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private  room  at  one  of  the  Navy's  newer  BEQs,  but  he  was  still  unhappy.  "It  had  all  the 
furniture  I wanted,"  said  the  10-year  Navyman,  "but  it  didn't  seem  to  have  any  person- 
ality." 

Referring  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operation's  self-help  program,  Vila  decided  to 
redecorate  his  15'x20'  lifeless  room.  He  bought  some  self-adhesive,  3-D  vinyl  paneling 
and  "bricks"  at  the  Navy  Exchange.  The  amateur  decorator  decided  on  Rembrandt  brick 
and  colonial  wood  paneling  for  the  needed  realistic  touch.  For  final  contrast  he  added  an 
AM-FM  radio,  bronze  statuettes,  and  a few  paintings. 

Vila  states  that  the  entire  room  took  "only  three  hours  to  complete " and  is  no  more 
difficult  to  do  than  to  vacuum  a rug.— PHI  John  P.  Francavillo 


tions  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  the  effective  man- 
agement of  the  Navy’s  human  resources. 

“My  objective,”  he  said  in  his  message,  “is  to  im- 
prove the  management  of  our  human  resources  by 
enhancing  our  understanding  of  and  communications 
with  people.  I am  confident,”  he  continued,  “that  this 
high  quality  input  is  now  available  among  our  active 
duty  personnel.” 

The  13  officers  and  11  enlisted  men  selected  aver- 
age just  over  a college  degree,  with  the  officers  aver- 
aging  just  over  a master’s  degree.  Most  of  the  members 
have  extensive  academic  training  or  professional  ex- 
perience in  the  behavioral  sciences,  including  degrees 
in  psychology,  business  administration  or  manage- 
ment, and/or  experience  as  career  counselors  and 
instructors. 

T he  group  consists  of  five  commanders,  three  lieu- 
1 tenant  commanders,  four  lieutenants  (jg),  one  en- 
sign, two  master  chiefs,  three  senior  chiefs,  one  chief 
petty  officer,  four  2nd  class  petty  officers  and  one  3rd 
class.  This  includes  a woman,  one  Supply  Corps  offi- 
cer, one  submariner,  two  pilots  and  two  Naval  Acad- 
emy graduates— in  all,  a cross-section  of  Navymen  that 
represents  over  200  years  of  combined  Navy  experi- 
ence. 

Following  the  eight-week  training  period  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  the  24  members  will  begin  relating  their 
own  experience  in  the  Navy  to  their  new  task  of  im- 
proving management  techniques. 


U.  S.  Brown-Water  Navy  Completes 
Small  Boat  Turnover  to  Vietnam 


%A#ITH  THE  TRANSFER  IN  DECEMBER  of  about  125  ie- 
” maining  small  combat  boats,  the  one-time  United 
States  brown-water  combat  Navy  became  100  per 
cent  Vietnamese. 


Most  U.  S.  Navymen  who  manned  the  boats  had, 
in  fact,  already  been  relieved  by  Vietnamese  crewmen. 
Those  who  remained  became  advisors  while  others 
were  rotated  outside  the  Republic. 

During  the  brown-water  navy  phase  of  the  actov 
Program,  hundreds  of  patrol  boats  passed  from  United 
States  ownership  and  operation  to  that  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 

Hundreds  of  Vietnamese  Navymen  traveled  to  the 
United  States  to  learn  the  fine  art  of  operating  and 
commanding  the  boats  which  had  become  a hallmark 
of  U.  S.  naval  operations  in  Indochina.  Much  of 
the  training  was  done  at  the  Small  Boat  School  at 
Treasure  Island’s  Naval  Station. 

But,  although  the  boats  are  now  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnamese  officers 
continue  to  be  trained  in  the  United  States. 

At  the  Officer  Candidate  School  in  Newport,  for 
example,  a new  class  of  candidates  for  commissions 
enroll  and  are  graduated  each  month.  By  the  end  of 
1971,  when  the  program  is  scheduled  for  completion. 
750  Vietnamese  junior  officers  will  have  completed 
their  studies  at  the  Newport  OCS. 
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Airborne  Radar  Proves  Effective 
in  Detecting  Surface  Oil  Slicks 

If  you  never  knew  that  airborne  radar  can  detect  oil 
slicks  at  sea,  don’t  feel  bad.  Even  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  didn’t  know  it  until  1969. 

The  discovery  was  made  when  a group  was  study- 
ing the  characteristics  of  radar  energy  returned  from 
the  ocean  surface.  The  study  was  being  made  using 
the  four-frequency  radar  installed  in  a Navy  Super 
Constellation. 

When  the  radar  indicated  smooth  surfaces  sur- 
rounded by  rough  water,  the  NRL  men  investigated 
and  found  an  oil  film  covering  the  water  and  smooth- 
ing the  ocean  waves.  As  a consequence,  the  radar 
energy  reflected  from  the  oil  film  was  less  than  the 
energy  returned  from  the  surrounding  ocean. 

In  radar  mapping  oil-contaminated  areas,  slick  ap- 
pears as  a dark  area  while  the  surrounding  uncon- 
taminated sea  appears  lighter  by  contrast. 

Of  course,  oil  slicks  can  be  observed  on  the  surface 
as  well  as  from  the  air  without  the  use  of  radar. 
Using  it,  however,  has  the  advantage  over  visual  or 
present  air  photographic  techniques  because  radar 
penetrates  clouds,  fog  and  darkness. 

It  can  also  cover  a path  a hundred  miles  wide, 
making  daily  radar  surveillance  of  the  entire  U.  S. 
coastline  a distinct  possibility.  With  the  development 
of  new  equipment,  radar  monitoring  of  oil-contam- 
inated seas  could  even  be  done  from  satellites  thereby 
covering  the  entire  globe. 

Increased  ability  to  track  oil  spills  near  the  coast  is 
not  only  of  interest  to  the  Navy,  but  also  to  the  Coast 
Guard.  Subsequent  tests,  in  fact,  have  been  conducted 
by  request  and  with  support  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Additional  experiments  are  being  conducted  to  eval- 
uate the  sea  state  range  over  which  the  oil  slick 


Navy  Tests  Self-Move  Idea 

You  may  be  able  to  move  your  household  goods 
yourself  under  a new  program  being  tested  by  the 
Naval  Supply  Systems  Command. 

Under  arrangements  with  three  leading  vehicle 
rental  companies,  Navymen  in  four  cities  who  re- 
ceive change  of  station  orders  and  who  desire  to 
move  between  these  cities  during  the  test  period 
ending  next  June  may  request  rental  vehicles,  pack- 
ing materials  and  trip  information  and  then  move 
their  own  belongings.  The  Navy  will  pay  the  bill. 

A do-it-yourself  move  permits  a man  to  pack 
his  goods  at  his  own  convenience  and  assures  that 
his  property  will  arrive  at  his  new  duty  station  at 
the  same  time  he  does. 

The  pilot  program  is  underway  in  Newport, 
Norfolk,  Oakland  and  San  Diego.  Naval  Supply 
Systems  Command  is  evaluating  the  program  with 
a view  toward  its  possible  introduction  throughout 
DOD  as  an  optional  moving  method  available  to 
military  families. 


mapping  is  possible  besides  determining  the  abilitv  of 
radar  to  distinguish  types  and  thicknesses  of  oil  films. 

XVN-8,  Carrier  Saratoga 
Win  'Golden  Mike  Awards' 

T he  attack  aircraft  carrier  uss  Saratoga  and 
* Oceanographic  Development  Squadron  Eight  have 
been  named  as  first  year’s  winners  of  navairlant’s 
new  “Golden  Mike  Awards”  for  outstanding  internal 
relations  programs. 

The  award  is  made  annually  at  the  end  of  the  cal- 
endar year  to  the  navairlant  command  which  has  ad- 
ministered the  most  effective  internal  communications 
program  during  the  preceding  year.  The  term  “Gold- 
en Mike”  is  intended  to  suggest  the  microphone  that 
represents  “passing  the  word”  from  top  to  bottom  in 
each  command. 

Competition  was  keen  during  the  first  year  of  the 
contest,  as  all  entries  showed  a great  deal  of  original- 
ity in  developing  better  methods  for  increasing  com- 
munication at  every  level  of  command. 

PAC  Fleet  Selects  Top  Chief 

The  position,  of  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the 
Fleet  (mcpof)  has  been  established  on  the  staff  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Selection  of  the  first  mcpof  will  be  made  from 
among  more  than  800  master  chief  petty  officers 
assigned  to  Pacific  Fleet  ships,  aircraft  squadrons  and 
shore  stations. 

The  duties  of  the  mcpof  will  be  similar  to  those 
of  the  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy,  dealing 
with  queries,  suggestions  and  complaints  from  en- 
listed men  and  women.  At  the  fleet  level,  the  mcpof 
will  serve  as  a communications  link  to  tvpe  com- 
manders and  cincpacflt.  He  will  accompany 
cincpacflt  on  visits  and  may  represent  the  fleet 
commander  on  boards  and  symposiums  within  the 
command.  He  also  will  participate  in  meetings  of 
civic  and  Navy-affiliated  organizations. 


TCD's  to  Become  PRD's 

The  term  “Tour  Completion  Date  (TCD)”  will  be 
replaced  by  another  called  “Projected  Rotation  Date 
(PRD),”  as  announced  by  RuPers  Notice  1306  (29 
Jan  71).  The  change  was  made  to  promote  better 
understanding,  since  many  Navymen  have  been  inter- 
preting their  TCD  as  the  precise  month  of  transfer. 
The  PRD  was  adopted  to  connote  a tentative  month 
and  year  of  projected  rotation  from  any  activity.  This 
date  is  established  for  planning  purposes  and  may  not 
always  reflect  the  precise  month  of  the  individual’s 
reassignment. 

The  notice  also  announced  that  PRDs  will  be  estab- 
lished without  regard  to  obligated  service  for  1st  and 
2nd  class  petty  officers  who  have  10  or  more  years  of 
active  duty.  This  change  (effective  1 May)  is  intend- 
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ed  to  provide  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect,  trust, 
and  confidence  between  enlisted  distribution  authori- 
ties and  career  personnel  by  enabling  detailers  to 
make  duty  assignments  and  establish  PRDs  without 
requiring  career  personnel  to  extend  their  enlistments. 

As  in  the  case  of  master,  senior,  and  chief  petty 
officers,  obligated  service  will  continue  to  be  required 
for  assignment  to  overseas  duty  (unless  waived  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel),  as  well  as  in  cases  where 
obligated  service  is  required  for  assignment  to  courses 
of  instruction  or  special  programs. 

Kitty  Hawk  Sets  a Fast  Pace 

■kjAVYMEN  at  sea  cannot,  of  course,  attend  college, 
so  the  Navy  is  bringing  college  to  the  men  instead. 
The  Program  for  Afloat  College  Education  (PACE) 
enables  men  at  sea— like  those  aboard  the  attack  air- 
craft carrier  uss  Kitty  Hawk  (CVA  63)  — to  take 
college  level  courses  while  their  ship  is  deployed  (see 
All  Hands,  Nov  70). 

The  initial  instruction  periods  for  Kitty  Hawk’s 
PACE  courses  were  conducted  by  professors  from  San 
Diego  State  College  during  the  first  five  days  of  her 
current  Western  Pacific  deployment.  The  professors 
then  returned  home  from  Hawaii  and  their  courses 
were  continued  by  proctors— crewmembers  who  have 
degrees  in  the  subjects  being  taught. 

Working  one  hour  a week,  the  proctors  used  lesson 
plans  and  videotaped  lectures  for  the  continuation  of 
the  course  during  the  professor’s  absence. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  semester,  the  professors  re- 
turned to  the  ship  to  meet  with  their  classes  for  final 
lecture  periods.  Then  tests  were  given,  the  courses 
completed,  and  new  courses  started  immediately. 

There  are  about  200  Kitty  Haivk  men  enrolled  in 
courses  ranging  from  economics  to  algebra.  Students 
who  successfully  complete  a course  receive  full  credit 
from  San  Diego  State  College. 

What's  New  At  The  Movies? 

Here’s  a list  of  recently  released  16-mm  feature 
motion  pictures  available  to  ships  and  overseas  bases 
from  the  Navy  Motion  Picture  Service. 

Movies  in  color  are  designated  by  (C)  and  those 
in  wide-screen  processes  by  (WS). 

Cry  of  the  Banshee  (C):  Horror  Drama;  Vincent 
Price,  Elisabeth  Bergner. 

Diary  of  a Mad  Housewife  (C):  Comedy;  Richard 
Benjamin,  Carrie  Snodgrass. 

I Love  My  Wife  (C):  Drama;  Elliott  Gould. 

Taste  the  Blood  of  Dracula  (C):  Horror  Drama; 
Christopher  Lee,  Linda  Hayden. 

The  Kremlin  Letter  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  Richard 
Boone,  Patrick  O’Neal. 

Pieces  of  Dreams  (C):  Drama;  Robert  Forster, 
Lauren  Hutton. 

Trog  (C):  Science  Fiction;  Joan  Crawford. 

Kashmiri  Bun  ( C ):  Drama;  Pemell  Roberts. 

Cannon  for  Cordoha  (WS)  (C):  Historical  Drama; 


DOUBLE  GRADUATION — Chief  Personnelmon  James  P.  McDer- 
mott, Jr.,  and  his  wife  Patricia  (seated  directly  behind  him) 
may  be  the  first  Navy  husband-wife  team  to  graduate  with 
associate  degrees  from  Del  Mar  College  in  Corpus  Christi. 
McDermott  received  his  education  through  the  Navy's  Associate 
Degree  Completion  Program,  while  his  wife  attended  on  her 
own  to  complete  work  she  started  in  1967.  McDermott  currently 
is  completing  more  schooling,  this  time  at  the  Personnel  School 
in  San  Diego,  before  going  on  to  new  duties  at  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel. 

George  Peppard,  Giovanna  Ralli. 

Cover  Me  Babe  (C):  Drama;  Robert  Forster,  Son- 
dra  Locke. 

Sunflower  (C):  Drama;  Sophia  Loren,  Marcello 
Mastroianni. 

House  of  Dark  Shadows  (C):  Horror  Drama;  Jona- 
than Frid,  Grayson  Hall. 

Monte  Walsh  (WS)  (C):  Western;  Lee  Marvin. 

There  Was  a Crooked  Man  (WS)  (C):  Western 
Comedy;  Henry  Fonda,  Kirk  Douglas. 

Hello  Dolly!  (WS)  (C):  Musical;  Barbra  Streis- 
and, Walter  Matthau. 

Dirty  Dingus  Magee  (WS)  (C):  Western  Comedy; 
Frank  Sinatra,  George  Kennedy. 


Education  Benefit  Hiked 

Children  of  veterans  who  died  or  were  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  as  the  result  of  a 
service-connected  injury  or  illness  and  of  service- 
men reported  missing  in  action  or  in  prisoner-of- 
war  status  for  at  least  90  days  are  eligible  for  up 
to  $175  a month  for  36  months  of  approved,  full- 
time college  or  vocational  training.  Lesser  grants 
are  paid  for  three-quarters  and  half-time  study, 
under  the  War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance 
program  administered  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. For  more  on  VA  educational  assistance 
and  Navy  scholarships  for  sea  service  dependents, 
see  All  Hands,  Feb.  71,  p.  46. 
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Notes  on  Officer  Rotation 

Aviation  officers  seeking  early  rotation  to  sea  duty 
in  accordance  with  Z-gram  42  (see  December’s  Navy 
News  Briefs)  have  found  the  competition  very  keen. 
Due  to  the  limited  number  of  squadron  billets  avail- 
able, requests  cannot  be  automatically  approved.  Dem- 
onstrated performance— as  reflected  in  fitness  reports 
—is  the  key  factor  in  selecting  officers  for  early  rota- 
tion to  an  operational  squadron. 

The  annual  officer  billet  summary  (AOBS),  an- 
nounced by  Z-gram  53,  is  now  in  production  and  was 
distributed  in  March— as  a NavPers  publication— to  all 
ships  and  stations.  By  identifying  a broad  range  of 
challenging  billets  throughout  the  Navy,  AOBS  will 
be  a handy  reference  for  officers  requesting  duty 
preferences. 

Beginning  with  the  FY  73  (May  1971)  Service  Col- 
lege Selection  Board,  all  selectees  will  receive  personal 
letters  from  their  assignment  officer  advising  them  of 
their  status.  Although  selection  does  not  guarantee  at- 
tendance—which  remains  a function  of  availability  and 
current  school  quotas— the  notification  is  being  made 
in  an  attempt  to  provide  more  meaningful  data  upon 
which  to  base  personal  career  planning. 

Command  of  Fighter  Squadron  33 
Goes  to  a Lieutenant  Commander 

One  of  the  four  squadrons  authorized  by  Z-gram 
37  to  lower  the  CO,  XO  and  department  head  billets 
qualification  in  order  to  permit  highly  qualified  lieu- 
tenant commanders  to  attain  aviation  command  has 
done  just  that. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Gordon  L.  Murray,  Jr.,  has 
received  orders  to  assume  command  of  Fighter  Squad- 
ron VF-33,  which  operates  from  the  Oceana  Naval  Air 
Station  when  not  deployed  aboard  uss  Independence 


RADM  W.  M A Greene  (left).  Director  of  Navy  Recruiting,  looks  on 
as  VADM  Dick  H.  Guinn,  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  unveils  the 
sign  in  front  of  the  newly  established  Officers  School  of  Navy  Re- 
cruiting at  NAS  Pensacola. 


RADM  A.  G.  Eseh  presents  the  CINCPACFLT  Golden  Anchor  Award 
to  CDR  S.  A.  Wise,  Commanding  Officer  of  USS  Orleck  (DD  886). 

(CVA  62).  LCDR  Murray  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
squadron’s  F-4J  Phantom— of  his  3560  flight  hours, 
over  2300  were  in  the  F-4.  Many  of  these  hours  were 
accumulated  during  130  combat  missions  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  while  flying  with  VF-102  from  uss 
America  (CVA  66). 

He  previously  had  been  with  the  first  squadron 
( VF-101 ) to  fly  Phantoms  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  1961. 
and  the  next  year  he  was  with  the  first  deployed 
Phantom  squadron  (VF-74),  which  flew  from  uss 
Forrestal  (CVA  59). 

At  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command  in  Washington— 
his  last  assignment  before  commanding  VF-33— he 
continued  to  work  with  the  Phantom  in  the  F-4  Project 
Office  as  configuration  control  officer. 

Copt.  R.  Allen  Takes  Over 
NATO  Multinational  Force 

COR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  ITS  FOUR-YEAR  HISTORY,  ail 

' American  officer  has  taken  command  of  NATO’s 
multinational  naval  force,  the  Standing  Naval  Force 
Atlantic.  Captain  Raymond  W.  Allen,  USN,  became 
the  force’s  fourth  commodore  in  ceremonies  in  Rotter- 
dam, at  the  Van  Ghent  Barracks  of  the  Netherlands 
Marines.  The  event  was  held  a short  distance  from 
quayside  in  the  greater  port  area  where  the  five  ships 
making  up  the  force  were  tied  up. 

Commodore  Allen  is  in  uss  Bigelow  (DD  942), 
which  is  the  flagship  of  the  force.  Other  ships  of  the 
force  are  the  Norwegian  frigates  RNoNS’s  Narvick  and 
Trondheim,  the  British  frigate  hms  Lowestoft  and  the 
Netherlands  frigate  hnlms  Isaac  Sweers. 

This  permanent  NATO  naval  force,  the  only  one 
of  its  type  in  existence,  was  formed  in  January  1968 
and  has,  as  its  main  task,  the  demonstration  of  the 
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unity  and  the  readiness  of  NATO.  The  force  has 
proved  that  ships  of  different  nationalities  can  operate 
efficiently  and  effectively  together  under  the  opera- 
tional command  of  NATO’s  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander Atlantic,  Admiral  Charles  K.  Duncan,  USN, 
whose  headquarters  is  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Under  the  outgoing  commander.  Commodore  Doug- 
las Boyle,  Royal  Canadian  Navy,  the  force  steamed 
approximately  50,000  miles— visiting  34  cities  in  10 
countries— and  participated  in  many  national  and 
NATO  exercises.  A total  of  1700  officers  and  men  of 
different  nationalities  serve  in  the  force. 

Officer  Recruiting  School  and 
Golden  Anchor  Award 

piNDiNC  good  men  is  what  Navy  recruiting  is  all 
* about.  But  with  personnel  cutbacks  and  draft  call 
reductions,  and  a proposed  all-volunteer  military  force 
waiting  in  the  wings,  Navy  recruiters  are  echoing 
lyrics  from  an  old  pop  standard:  A good  man  is  hard 
to  find  . . . Treat  him  right,  for  a good  man  nowadays 
is  hard  to  find. 

To  help  find  more  good  men,  the  Recruiting  Serv- 
ice has  been  strengthened  with  the  Officers  School  of 
Navy  Recruiting  which  opened  recently  at  NAS 
Pensacola.  The  school  will  train  officers  to  work  in 
all  phases  of  various  recruiting  programs,  with  em- 
phasis on  what  the  Navy  has  to  offer  in  education, 
training  and  professionalism. 

Dispatched  into  the  field,  the  recruiting  officer  will 
be  prepared  to  get  his  message  across  clearly  and  on 
the  spot  without  referring  a prospect  to  some  other 
recruiting  station. 

© 0 O 

Based  on  career  retention  statistics,  seagoing  units 
which  find  good  men  and  treat  them  right  include 
uss  Orleck  (DD  886),  Cochrane  (DDG  21),  Uhlmann 
(DD  687)  and  Isle  Royale  (AD  29),  all  recipients  of 
cincpacflt  Golden  Anchor  Awards  for  excellence  in 
career  retention. 

Originated  by  Admiral  John  J.  Hyland,  Commander 
in  Chief,  U.  S.  Pacific  Fleet,  a Golden  Anchor  plaque 
is  awarded  to  Pacific  commands  which , through 
favorable  shipboard  climate,  best  achieve  high  reten- 
tion among  outstanding  enlisted  men. 

Each  year  since  1965,  cincpacflt  has  singled  out 
ships  with  high  retention  rates  for  commendatory  let- 
ters. Broadening  the  scope  of  the  recognition,  the 
Golden  Anchor  plaque  has  encouraged  a more  com- 
petitive atmosphere  among  Fleet  units  by  vintage, 
mission  and  type. 

Command  support  of  the  career  motivation  pro- 
gram, effectiveness  in  personnel  management,  morale 
and  spirit  of  men  on  board,  quality  of  career  counsel- 
ing and  cumulative  career  and  non-career  enlisted 
retention  rates  for  a fiscal  year,  are  criteria  used  in 
the  judging. 

Orleck,  Cochrane,  Uhlmann  and  Isle  Royale  (the 
latter  has  since  been  decommissioned)  were  winners 
of  Golden  Anchors  in  the  crudespac  category  for 
fiscal  1970. 


Captain  of  USS  Bausell  (DD  845) 

Wears  Submariner's  Dolphins 

iaiith  the  command  “port  engine  back  one-third, 
**  starboard  engine  ahead  one-third,”  the  25-year- 
old  destroyer  uss  Bausell  (DD  845)  pulls  away  from 
the  pier  at  Subic  Bay,  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  sets  out  to  stalk  her  elusive  target,  a sub- 
marine. 

On  the  bridge  is  a rather  young-looking  Navy  com- 
mander with  a set  of  submariner’s  dolphins  on  his 
chest.  Commander  Paul  C.  Barnes  is  one  of  two  skip- 
pers of  Seventh  Fleet  destroyers  who  previously  held 
command  of  a submarine. 

This  is  Barnes’  first  chance  to  operate  with  a sub- 
marine since  taking  command  of  Bausell  several 
months  ago.  Knowing  the  tactics  of  both  ships,  he  just 
may  have  the  edge  with  his  multipurpose  surface 
ship— just  maybe.  This  is  an  ASW  exercise. 

For  this  exercise  the  submarine  and  destroyer 
match  conventional  weapons— torpedo  against  tor- 
pedo, speed  against  speed  and— most  important— wits 
against  wits.  Both  Seventh  Fleet  ships  get  an  early 
morning  start  and  quickly  move  to  sea. 

BauseU’s  enginemen  bring  the  boilers  up  to  max 
steam,  ready  for  the  chase.  Meanwhile,  uss  Souther- 
land (DD  743),  sister  ship  of  Bausell,  pulls  into  posi- 
tion ready  to  lend  a helping  hand. 

Overhead  the  third  member  of  the  tracking  team,  a 
P-3  Orion  ASW  aircraft,  spots  Blackfin  with  its  com- 
plex electronic  equipment,  and  the  net  tightens. 

Contact  is  made  bv  the  two  destroyers,  and  both 
single  and  dual  ship  attacks  are  made.  After  consid- 
erable maneuvering,  Bausell  fires  two  antisubmarine 
exercise  torpedoes.  Both  are  evaluated  as  “hits”  by 
Blackfin. 

The  exercise  over  ana  after  a quick  exchange  of 
pleasantries,  the  sub  once  again  slides  beneath  the 
surface,  while  Bausell  and  her  300-man  crew  sail  for 
home— San  Diego,  Calif. 

—Story  by  JOC  Richard  Montgomery,  USN 
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• OPNAV  Streamlines 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(OPNAV)  is  being  reorganized  as  part  of  a continuing 
effort  to  streamline,  consolidate  and  reduce  staffs 
within  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
object  is  greater  efficiency  and  the  best  use  of  funds 
and  manpower  within  what  is  expected  to  be  a 
smaller,  leaner  but  more  effective  Navy. 

The  changes  are  evolutionary,  rather  than  revolu- 
tionary, in  effect  and  include  splitting  the  old  Office 
of  the  Deputy  CNO  (Fleet  Requirements  and  Read- 
iness) into  two  separate  offices— Deputy  CNO  (Sur- 
face) and  Deputy  CNO  (Submarines);  establishing 
new  Offices  of  Command  Support  Programs  and 
Tactical  Electromagnetic  Programs;  and  providing  for 
increased  emphasis  upon  Reserve  programs  in  major 
OPNAV  offices.  The  old  CNO  Advisory  Board 
becomes  a CNO  Executive  Board,  with  authority  to 
coordinate  management  action  on  approved  programs, 
and  responsibility  for  carriers  has  been  consolidated 
with  other  aviation  programs  in  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  CNO  (Air). 

The  OPNAV  changes  are  considered  an  essential 
first  step  toward  a review  of  other  commands— both 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  and  at  Fleet  and  shore 
command  headquarters. 

Revisions  to  Speed  Exam  Results 

In  addition  to  the  automated  correction  of  exams 
and  dual  mailing  system  for  the  results  (see  Novem- 
ber’s Navy  News  Briefs),  a plan  recently  approved  bv 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  further  revises  the 
methods  of  notification  so  that  enlisted  personnel  will 
know  the  test  results  of  the  Navywide  competitive  ex- 
aminations even  sooner. 

Beginning  with  the  February  1971  exam  cycle,  the 
Naval  Examining  Center  will  provide  each  activity 
with  its  complete  examination  results— including  the 
advancement  authority  for  all  increments.  This  pro- 
cedure will  allow  commands  to  effect  advancements 


Top  Gun  University 

Part  of  the  Navy’s  far-flung  education  system 
is  the  “Top  Gun  University”  of  the  aircraft  car- 
rier uss  Ranger  (CVA  61).  The  Dean  of  Educa- 
tion is  Warrant  Officer  Brian  Deneen. 

The  second  semester,  now  underway,  includes 
courses  in  English,  government,  history,  algebra, 
psychology,  geography,  economics,  accounting, 
trigonometry  and  electronics.  It  also  offers  an 
FAA  course  in  ground  training. 

The  18  instructors  are  all  volunteers  from  the 
crew  who  hold  teacher’s  certificates  and  have 
had  previous  teaching  experience.  Current  en- 
rollment in  the  Ranger’s  comprehensive  educa- 
tional program  is  291  students. 


The  Asian  ports  USS  Hancock  (CVA  19)  visits  will  be  seeing  less 
"Navy  blue"  and  more  visitors  attired  in  civvies  now  that  Z-gram 
68  is  in  force.  The  new  policy,  issued  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, allows  petty  officers  to  store  civilian  clothes  aboard  ship 
and  wear  them  ashore  on  liberty  or  leave.  Previously  only  officers 
and  chief  petty  officers  had  been  given  this  privilege.  Enthusiastic 
response  to  pilot  programs  allowing  1st  class  petty  officers  to  keep 
civilian  clothes  on  some  ships  prompted  the  Z-gram.  Shown  here 
is  Navyman,  otherwise  unidentified,  preparing  for  liberty  ashore. 


on  the  effective  dates  without  delay. 

Another  significant  change  in  the  processing  of  re- 
sults will  be  the  use  of  a speedy  mailer  letter.  Any 
change  of  address  or  correction  of  a discrepancy  which 
is  forwarded  to  the  Naval  Examining  Center  will  be 
processed  on  a daily  basis  and  mailed  to  the  “action 
addressee”  within  two  days  after  the  information  is 
received. 

Six-Section  Liberty  Promoted 

A recently  issued  Z-gram  has  clarified  the  relation- 
ship between  the  forces  afloat  liberty  policy  (Z-gram 
25,  see  November  issue)  and  encouragement  for 
junior  officers  and  senior  petty  officers  to  stand 
quarterdeck  watches  (Z-gram  44,  see  December’s 
Navy  News  Briefs). 

In  response  to  reports  from  the  fleet  which  indicate 
an  occasional  conflict  between  the  two  policies,  Z- 
gram  72  (3  Feb  71)  assigns  the  higher  priority  to 
maintaining  six-section  liberty. 

Commanding  officers  should  consider  each  indi- 
vidual involved  on  a case  basis  and  generally  pursue 
a program  of  allowing  more  junior  Navvmen  to  quali- 
fy for  more  prestigious  duties— like  quarterdeck 
watches— while  considering  the  primary  goal  of  l-in-6 
duty  on  U.  S.  homeported  ships. 

COs  are  also  encouraged  to  give  special  weight  to 
exceptional  performance  in  this  capacity  when  evalu- 
ating the  resourcefulness  and  potential  for  advance- 
ment of  watch  officers. 

Settlement  of  Damage  Claims 

If  your  household  goods  are  lost  or  damaged  during 
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AWARD  WINNER — The  Recruit  Chapel  at  the  Navol  Training 
Center,  Orlando,  Fla.,  leads  the  list  of  six  winners  in  the  second 
biennial  Awards  Program  for  distinguished  architectural  achieve- 
ment sponsored  by  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  Honor 
awards  in  the  competition  went  to  the  medical  library  at  Naval 
Hospital,  San  Diego,  and  the  enlisted  bachelor  quarters  at  NAS 
North  Island.  Merit  awards  were  adjudged  for  the  Naval  Reserve 
Training  Center,  Avoca,  Pa.;  Michelson-Chauvenet  Hall  at  the 
Naval  Academy;  and  the  family  housing  project  at  the  Naval 
Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash.  The  six  winners  were  selected  from 
48  entries. 

a move,  you  should  be  able  to  settle  your  claim  faster 
and  with  less  red  tape,  because  of  a change  in  legal 
procedures.  Formerly,  you  had  to  file  vour  claim  with 
the  commercial  carrier.  In  the  future,  you’ll  file  for 
damages  with  the  government,  which  will  pav  you 
and  then  file  against  the  carrier  on  your  behalf.  The 
JAG  Manual  is  being  revised  to  eliminate  this  major 
source  of  irritation  to  Navy  families.  The  pamphlet, 
“It’s  Your  Move,”  is  also  being  revised  and  a brochure 
is  being  prepared  to  explain  the  new  procedures. 

Annual  Navy  Cartoon  Contest  Underway 

P VERY  YEAR,  THE  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  PERSONNEL  SpoU- 

c sors  the  All-Navy  Comic  Cartoon  contest  and  1971 
is  no  exception.  Past  years  have  already  produced  a 
number  of  entries  which  have  impressed  the  judges 
with  the  large  number  of  really  good  cartoonists  the 
Navy  has.  Some  of  the  better  ones  have  achieved  a 
reputation  for  themselves  as  professional  cartoonists. 

Although  humor  is  an  elusive  commodity  the  car- 
toons submitted  rarely  fail  to  produce  guffaws  from 
those  who  judge  them. 

Entrants  usually  combine  a picture  with  the  written 
word  to  produce  a highly  improbable  situation  which, 
nevertheless,  might  just  happen.  There  are  a number 
of  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done.  Carrying  a situation 
to  the  extreme;  for  example,  one  contestant  produced 
a cartoon  of  a boilerman  who  had  been  around  fire  so 
long  that  he  looked  like  the  devil. 

The  highly  improbable  action,  like  a whale  leaping 
to  grab  a plane’s  tailhook,  also  has  a great  following 
among  cartoonists. 

Understatement  is  another  favorite  gimmick,  wit- 
ness the  frantic  face  inches  away  from  a plane’s  wind- 


shield while  the  pilot  calmly  requests  a little  more  alti- 
tude from  the  copilot. 

Literal  use  of  familiar  expressions  also  elicits 
chuckles  — boxing  the  compass  or  adding  four  cups 
to  a recipe. 

Ineptitude,  too,  is  usually  good  for  a laugh.  One 
contest  entrant  who  used  it  showed  a petty  officer 
giving  a weapon  safety  lecture  as  a bullet  from  his 
own  gun  ricocheted  around  the  room. 

jklOW  THAT  YOU  HAVE  RECEIVED  A FEW  TIPS  Oil  how 

to  get  giggles  from  your  gags,  all  you  need  to 
know  about  the  All-Naw  Comic  Cartoon  Contest  are 
the  rules  and  here  they  are: 

first,  all  naval  personnel  on  active  duty  are  eligible. 
Their  dependents  can  enter,  too. 

When  you  think  up  a gag  or  situation  cartoon 
which  has  a Navy  theme  or  background  and  is  in  good 
taste,  draw  it  in  black  ink  on  eight-by-ten-and-a-half- 
inch  white  paper  or  illustration  board.  Then  mail  vour 
entry  so  that  it  reaches  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Pers-P4112)  bv  1 Jul.  Cardboard  should  also 
be  included  in  the  envelope  to  prevent  the  cartoon 
from  being  creased  or  folded  during  transit. 

You  or  your  dependents  can  submit  as  manv  en- 
tries as  you  wish,  but  the  following  information  and 
statements  should  be  securely  attached  to  the  back  of 
each  cartoon: 

1.  Full  name  of  originator. 

2.  Rate/rank. 

3.  Serial/file  number. 

4.  Duty  station. 

5.  Hometown  and  hometown  newspaper. 

6.  Title  of  cartoon  or  subject. 

7.  A brief  statement  certifying  the  cartoon  as 
original. 

S.  Commanding  officer’s  endorsement,  “Forward- 
ed,” signed  bv  either  the  CO  or  his  representa- 
tive. 

The  contestant  should  also  type  and  sign  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  “All  claims  to  the  attached  entry 
are  waived  and  I understand  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  may  use  as  desired.” 

Entries  submitted  by  dependents  should  bear  the 
statement:  I am  the  dependent  of  (name,  rank/rate 
etc.).” 

Reenlistment  Quality  Control 

New,  more  stringent  standards  for  reenlistment 
eligibility  became  effective  this  year.  They  specifv 
that,  to  reenlist  for  service  beyond  23  years,  a Navy- 
man  must  be  at  least  a chief  petty  officer;  for  service 
beyond  20  years,  he  must  be  at  least  a 1st  class  pettv 
officer  who  has  passed  the  CPO  exam.  In  addition,  the 
records  of  Navymen  being  separated  at  normal  expira- 
tion of  obligated  service  with  eligibility  code  RE-1 
(“Eligible  for  reenlistment”),  and  the  records  of  all 
Navymen  being  separated  under  early  release  pro- 
grams, will  receive  a quality  control  review  in  BuPers 
before  they  are  reenlisted.  For  details,  see  NavPers 
Instruction  1133.22  series. 
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What's  New  in  the  Navy 


Catamaran-Hull  Pickup  Truck 

An  underwater  pickup  truck  was 
recently  delivered  for  testing  to  the 
Navy’s  Civil  Engineering  Labora- 
tory (NCEL)  at  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif. 

At  the  laboratory,  the  vehicle  is 
known  as  the  Construction  Assist- 
ance Vehicle  (CAV)  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a big  help  to  divers 
and  ocean  engineers  in  sea  floor 
explorations  and  underwater  con- 
struction. 

The  CAV  is  27  feet  long  and  can 
travel  at  two  and  a half  knots  sub- 
merged for  a period  of  four  hours. 

The  vehicle  was  designed  to  de- 


liver supplies,  equipment  and  other 
divers  to  underwater  construction 
sites  at  depths  to  120  feet. 

Only  one  diver  is  required  to 
operate  the  vehicle  and  to  take  on 
cargo,  but  the  cockpit  will  accom- 
modate two. 

The  craft  was  developed  by 
NCEL  in  conjunction  with  the 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Com- 
mand. It  has  no  movable  rudders 
and  is  controlled  on  the  surface 
by  propeller  speed  and  direction. 
When  it  is  submerged,  the  CAV 
is  controlled  by  directing  speed 
and  attitude  of  the  propellers. 

The  catamaran-hulled  vehicle  is 


electrohvdraulically  powered.  All 
controls  are  actuated  mechanically 
by  the  operator,  eliminating  the 
necessity  for  electrical  circuitry  in 
the  cockpit  area. 

CAV’s  hydraulic  and  pneumatic 
power  sources  are  available  to  op- 
erate diver  tools.  The  saltwater  bal- 
last system  and  compressed  air 
system  are  operated  by  valves  in 
easy  reach  of  the  operator. 

New  Hurricane  Hunter  Aircraft 

During  the  next  few  hurricane 
seasons  the  Navy’s  Hurricane  Hunt- 
ers of  Weather  Reconnaissance 


Preventive  Medicine  Unit  Seven 


P ROM  THE  AZORES  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  tO  the  Subconti- 
* nent  of  India,  a relatively  small  group  in  Naples 
has  the  big  job  of  keeping  Navymen  and  their  depen- 
dents well. 

The  men  belong  to  the  Navys  Preventive  Medicine 
Unit  Seven  which  divides  its  work  among  four  depart- 
ments — epidemiology,  applied  biology,  public  health 
and  the  laboratory. 

Epidemiology  is  a science  which  deals  with  inci- 
dence, distribution  and  control  of  disease.  In  areas  of 
the  world  where  infectious  diseases  are  rampant,  epi- 
demiologists have  a lot  of  work  to  do. 

They  receive  weekly  reports  concerning  health 
troubles  in  their  area  and  plot  maps  which  show 
where  the  disease  is  generally  located. 

They  then  calculate  the  possibility  of  the  infection 
spreading  and,  if  U.  S.  Navymen  and  their  families 


Left:  LCDR  Edward  Dunbar  uses  a PH  meter  to  check  the 
acidity  and  alkalinity  of  a liquid.  Top  left:  Assistant  officer 
in  charge  LCDR  John  Dowling  (left)  and  the  officer  in  charge, 
CDR  Walter  Miner,  monitor  health  conditions.  Bottom  left: 
Needleless  "jet  guns"  have  been  used  in  the  immunization  of 
over  181,000  persons  in  the  last  two  years. 

appear  to  be  threatened,  Fleet  and  shore  units  are 
notified  so  proper  measures  may  be  taken. 

The  men  in  the  Applied  Biology  Department  are 
intent  upon  finding  insects  and  other  pests  which  may 
carry  diseases.  Much  of  their  work  is  concerned  with 
keeping  disease-bearing  insects  off  the  ships  and 
monitoring  pests  ashore. 

The  men  in  the  Public  Health  Department  keep  a 
sharp  eye  upon  food  handling  procedures  and  sanita- 
tion both  in  ships  and  at  shore  stations.  They  also  pro- 
vide training  in  food  service  sanitation  for  food  han- 
dlers in  four  languages  — English,  Italian,  Greek  and 
Arabic.  During  the  past  two  years,  more  than  1600 
people  have  received  the  benefit  of  their  training. 

%jl#hen  disasters  occur  from  which  epidemics  may 
spring,  the  public  health  crew  also  are  on  the  job 
with  their  jet  immunization  guns.  During  the  past  two 
years  they  have  provided  immunization  from  disease 
for  more  than  181,000  people  in  disaster  areas. 

PMU  Seven’s  laboratory  provides  services  which 
help  the  other  departments  do  their  jobs.  They  identi- 
fy and  isolate  disease-producing  organisms  and,  inas- 
much as  such  work  is  often  beyond  the  capability  of 
even  some  hospitals,  the  lab’s  services  are  indispens- 
able in  carrying  out  the  preventive  medicine  unit’s 
health-guarding  mission. 

—Photos  by  PHI  John  Francavillo  and  PH2  Larry  Foster 
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Squadron  Four  based  at  NAS  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  will  receive  a new 
aircraft  to  fly  into  tropical  storms. 

The  plane,  designated  the  WP- 
3A  Orion,  offers  greater  speeds  and 
flexibility  in  storm  penetration  alti- 
tude than  the  familiar  Super  Con- 
stellation which  the  new  aircraft 
eventually  will  replace. 

Tests  were  conducted  in  late 
.1969,  including  actual  penetra- 
tions into  Hurricane  Inga  in  Octo- 
ber at  altitudes  of  less  than  1000 
feet  in  winds  up  to  140  mph.  They 
were  coordinated  by  the  Naval  Air 
Test  Center,  Patuxent  River,  Md. 

Delivery  of  the  first  specially 
equipped  aircraft  is  expected  to  be 
effected  during  the  1971  hurri- 
cane season. 

The  Super  Connie  has  been  used 
since  1955,  in  which  time  the 
squadron  has  amassed  more  than 
65,000  accident-free  flight  hours 
and  has  flown  in  more  than  125 
major  tropical  storms. 

Computerized  ASW  Aircraft 

The  first  model  of  the  P-3C 
Orion,  newest  version  of  the  patrol 
aircraft,  was  delivered  last  sum- 
mer to  Patrol  Squadron  31  at  NAS 
Moffett  Field,  Calif. 

The  first  computerized  version 
of  the  four-engine  turboprop  ASW 
aircraft  differs  from  the  earlier 
Orion  “A”  and  “B”  models  in  its 
avionics  system,  built  around  a 
digital  computer  tied  into  ad- 
vanced detection  devices. 

Moffett  Field  is  the  headquarters 
for  long-range  patrol  aircraft  in  the 
Pacific. 

Non-Sub  for  ASW  Practice 

Fleet  units  taking  part  in  anti- 
submarine warfare  target  practice 
now  have  something  to  shoot  at 
which  is  less  expensive  than  a real 
sub.  It  is  the  Mark-30  underwater 
target  which  was  used  in  an  op- 
erational Fleet  exercise  for  the 
first  time  last  summer. 

The  Mark-30  ASW  underwater 
target  resembles  a large  torpedo. 
To  an  ASW  weapon  system,  how- 
ever, it  shows  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  full-sized  submarine  it 
replaces  as  a target  during  Fleet 
exercises  on  the  underwater  range. 

Until  the  Mark-30  became  oper- 


ational, real  submarines  were  used 
as  targets.  This,  of  course,  limited 
the  actual  operational  readiness  of 
Fleet  units  inasmuch  as  subma- 
rines weren’t  often  available  for  the 
purpose  and  costly  to  use  when 
they  were. 

The  Mark-30  ASW'  target  can 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  all 
ships,  submarines  and  helicopters 
equipped  with  sonar  gear. 

The  target  can  be  programmed 
in  advance  to  move  in  any  direc- 
tion, at  various  depths  and  speeds. 
As  a result,  the  plane,  ship  or  sub 
which  is  to  hunt  down  the  simu- 
lated submarine  must  meet  every 
situation  and  condition  which 
could  be  expected  in  hunting  a 
real  submarine. 

Not  only  is  it  now  unnecessary 
to  have  a real  submarine  for  ASW 
exercises,  the  helicopter  squadron 
which  first  used  the  Mark-30  also 
employed  a Hypothetical  Weapons 
Tracking  Program  which  elimi- 
nates the  need  of  actually  firing 
weapons  during  war  training 
games. 

The  program  is  a computerized 
system  and  can  be  compared  to  a 
flight  simulator  in  relationship  to 
pilot  training  except  that  the  Hy- 
pothetical Weapons  Tracking  Pro- 
gram can  be  used  in  an  operational 
environment. 

The  new  system  enables  ASW7 
Fleet  units  to  use  the  underwater 
range  to  test  and  evaluate  tactics 
and  train  crews  without  actually 
firing  its  weapons. 

Instead  of  firing  the  weapon, 
the  firing  parameters  are  recorded 
and  a computerized  trajectory  sim- 
ulates the  weapon’s  behavior  as  if 
it  had  actually  been  fired  at  the 
target. 

A destroyer  using  the  under- 
water range,  for  example,  would 
track  her  target  in  the  normal 
manner  but,  when  she  was  in  posi- 
tion to  fire  her  weapon  at  the  tar- 
get, firing  would  be  simulated  and 
all  actions  would  be  recorded. 

With  the  tracks  and  positions  of 
the  ship  and  the  target  known  by 
range  plotters,  the  time  of  the  sim- 
ulated firing  is  fed  into  a computer. 
The  Hypothetical  W'eapons  Track- 
ing Program  then  establishes  the 
weapon’s  track  just  as  if  the  weap- 
on had  been  fired. 


Sophisticated  and  Realistic 

Constant  exercising  at  antisub- 
marine warfare  helps  keep  Seventh 
Fleet  destroyermen  and  aircrews 
sharp. 

During  a recent  exercise  in  the 
South  China  Sea,  the  task  force’s 
mission  was  to  protect  surface 
ships,  including  cooperative  U.  S. 
merchant  vessels  passing  through 
the  area,  from  simulated  attack 
by  the  “enemy,”  two  American  sub- 
marines. 

Exercises  like  this  one  are  so- 
phisticated and  realistic,  with  re- 
strictions on  radio  use  and  the 
threat  of  multiple  enemies.  To 
score,  the  submarines  and  destroy- 
ers try  to  locate  each  other  and 
move  undetected  into  an  attack 
position.  Weapons  firing  is  simu- 
lated, with  the  “victim”  receiving 
a radio  message  stating  the  position 
fired  upon.  If  the  reported  position 
is  the  ship’s  actual  location,  a “kill” 
is  awarded  and  the  “sunken”  ves- 
sel has  to  stay  out  of  action  for 
four  hours. 

The  heart  of  operations  like  this 
is  in  the  destroyers’  Combat  In- 
formation Centers  and  sonar  rooms. 
Under  dim  red  lights  in  CIC,  high- 
ly trained  officers  and  enlisted 
men  huddle  around  the  plotting 
table,  watch  the  radar  screens  or 
relay  information  over  sound-pow- 
ered phones. 

All  ships  and  airplanes  in  the 
area  are  located  and  tracked  here. 
If  a submarine  is  located,  Combat 
will  take  control  of  the  ship,  in- 
itiate evasive  action  and  maneuver 
into  a favorable  position  for 
launching  antisubmarine  rockets  or 
depth  charges. 

Periscopes  are  hard  to  spot,  even 
by  attentive  lookouts,  so  warning 
of  a submarine  in  the  area  is  most 
likely  to  come  from  sonar  techni- 
cians working  several  decks  below 
CIC.  There  STs  tnjde  jobs  every 
hour  so  they  will  remain  alert  to 
the  slight  tonal  differences  of 
echoes  from  fish,  "plant  life,  cold- 
water  layers  and  a submarine. 

The  smallest  change  in  the  con- 
stant sonar  “ping”  may  be  enough 
to  send  the  whole  ship  to  G.  Q. 

As  can  be  seen  ASW  training  is 
a challenging  full-team  assignment. 

— PH3  D.  P.  McCloskey 
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Hole  in  the  Ocean 

Weather  Reconnaissance  Squad- 
ron Four  from  NAS  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  may  be  the  only  squadron  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  to  have  found  a 
hole  in  the  ocean. 

One  of  the  squadron’s  planes 
was  sent  to  investigate  a chasm  in 
the  ocean  floor  which  appeared  to 
be  a source  of  fresh  water  about 
30  miles  east  of  St.  Augustine. 

The  matter  was  of  immediate  in- 
terest to  the  communities  of  St. 
Augustine  and  Jacksonville  because 
they  feared  a connection  with 
freshwater  artesian  wells  ashore 
and  their  eventual  saltwater 
contamination. 

The  VW-4  aircraft  located  the 
hole  by  using  radar  and  naviga- 
tional equipment.  Sea  surface  and 
underwater  temperature  readings 
were  taken  by  dropping  bathy- 
thermographs (temperature  re- 
corders) into  the  water. 

The  hole,  scientists  discovered, 
is  oval-shaped  and  measures  75  by 
175  feet.  Cables  one  thousand  feet 


EVEN  ALONGSIDE  A DESTROYER,  she 
^ looks  little.  But  her  job  is  a big 
one. 

She’s  YO  116,  the  yard  oiler  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Station,  Subic  Bay, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

The  174-foot  mini-oiler  pumps 
an  average  of  six  million  gallons  of 
black  oil  a month  to  ships  in  Subic 
— a workload  which  compares  fa- 
vorably to  that  of  her  Pacific  Fleet 


long  have  been  dropped  into  the 
center  of  the  hole  but  preliminary 
investigations  failed  to  establish  its 
depth. 

Marine  biologists  took  samples 
of  marine  life  and  marine  geolo- 
gists studied  the  earth’s  crust  in 
the  area.  Navy  photographers  at- 
tached to  VW-4  used  a newly  de- 
veloped color  film  to  photograph 
the  hole  and  a television  camera 
was  lowered  into  the  hole  from  a 
support  ship  for  pictures  to  be 
used  in  a future  documentary. 

The  hole  may  have  been  formed 
during  one  of  the  earth’s  ice  ages 
and  may  be  the  only  phenomenon 
of  its  kind  on  the  east  coast  conti- 
nental shelf. 

A Safe  Welcome  Home 

The  state  of  Rhode  Island  con- 
ducts a seagoing  automobile  safety 
program  which  is  aimed  at  teach- 
ing sound  driving  procedures  to 
Navymen  before  they  come  ashore. 

For  example,  three  state  officials 
boarded  uss  Wasp  (CVS  18)  as 


the  carrier  prepared  to  return 
home  after  a four-month  deploy- 
ment to  the  North  Atlantic. 

While  on  board,  the  Rhode  Is- 
land officials  conducted  lectures, 
seminars  and  discussion  periods 
on  highway  safety  during  the 
ship’s  eight-day  transit  of  the  At- 
lantic to  Quonset  Point. 

There  were  discussions  of  the 
highway  system  and  the  driving 
counselors  ironed  out  problems 
that  crewmen  had  faced  while 
driving  in  Rhode  Island. 

For  three  consecutive  nights 
there  were  question-and-answer 
periods  on  the  ship’s  closed-circuit 
television  and  there  were  also  talk 
periods  held  in  the  ship’s  various 
messing  areas  and  the  ready  rooms 
of  her  five  air  squadrons.  These 
periods  also  included  films  on  safe 
driving. 

As  Wasp  drew  nearer  to  the 
United  States  Atlantic  coast,  the 
three  highway  officials  were  trans- 
ferred by  highline  to  two  of  Wasp’s 
Newport-based  escort  ships  where 


MINI-OILER  YO  116 


rivals  YOs  106,  107  and  148.  To 
get  the  job  done,  the  nine-man 
crew  of  YO  116  may  work  from 
10  to  36  hours  at  a stretch.  A job 
may  call  for  pumping  as  few  as 
3000  gallons  to  a destroyer  — or 
as  many  as  two  million  to  a carrier. 

The  mini-oiler  gets  underway  at 
0630  almost  every  morning,  her 
eight  fuel  holds  filled  to  her  273,- 
000-gallon  capacity.  Before  noon 


Far  left:  YO  116  frequently  has  to  top  off 
her  tanks  at  the  fuel  pier  in  Subic.  Lett: 
Crewman  spins  open  a valve  to  change  the 
pumping  operation  to  another  fuel  hold. 

Above:  A support  line  is  rigged. 

she’s  back  at  the  fuel  pier  at  Subic 
to  load  up  again,  and  then  she  re- 
peats the  procedure  until  she’s  fin- 
ished her  list  of  customers  for  an 
average  day.  If  she’s  replenishing  a 
carrier,  however,  the  crew  works 
night  and  day  until  the  job  is  fin- 
ished. 

Before  the  men  of  YO  116  can 
secure  for  the  day,  her  tanks  must 
be  “topped  off”  so  she’ll  be  ready 
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IN  GRATITUDE:  Mrs.  Theresa  Haynes  of  Mount  Airy,  Pa.,  (left)  executor  for  the 
estate  of  the  late  Fennie  R.  Eleria  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  presents  a check  for  $4530 
to  Rear  Admiral  K.  L.  Veth,  Commandant  of  the  Fourth  Naval  District.  The  check 
was  made  out  to  the  Pennsylvania  Auxiliary  of  the  Navy  Relief  Society.  Mrs. 
Eleria,  wife  of  former  Navy  Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Pedro  W.  Eleria,  willed  a major 
portion  of  her  estate  to  the  Novy  Relief  Society  because  of  the  many  services 
and  kindnesses  she  and  her  husband  had  received  from  the  Society  through  the 
years.  Looking  on  is  Miss  Claire  Little,  executive  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Auxiliary. 


two  45-minute  discussion  periods 
were  held  on  board  each  ship. 

Hopefully,  the  program’s  effect 
will  make  the  military  man  in 
Rhode  Island  a positive  element 
in  the  attempt  to  decrease  motor 
accidents.  — J03  Mills  Edwards 

No  Wind  Needed 

Sailors  once  manned  boats  to 
tow  their  ship  when  the  wind  died 
down.  But  that’s  not  very  likely  to 
happen  today.  Ships  like  uss  Wasp 
(CVS  18)  have  at  least  four  back- 
up systems  in  case  of  loss  of  elec- 
trical power  and  steerageway. 

The  main  control  station  is,  of 
course,  the  pilothouse  helm.  Elev- 
en decks  below  the  bridge  and  in 
the  stern  is  the  primary  backup 
station,  After  Steering,  which  is 
manned  around  the  clock  at  sea. 
If  there’s  a power  loss  on  the 
bridge,  the  OOD  shifts  control  to 
After  Steering. 

Should  both  steering  units  fail, 
an  emergency  hydraulic  pump  can 
be  used  to  move  the  rudder.  Con- 


trols for  this  pump  are  in  After 
Steering  and  Steering  Four,  a 
small  station  in  a berth  compart- 
ment far  below  decks. 

In  the  rare  event  that  all  elec- 
trical power  is  lost,  the  ship  can 
be  steered  manually  by  turning  a 


handcrank  or  chain  fall  in  After 
Steering  and  Steering  Five  (in 
the  Chiefs’  Mess). 

There’s  one  other  way  Wasp 
could  be  steered:  by  manipulating 
her  four  screws  in  combinations  of 
ahead  and  back. 


Left:  The  mini-oiler  services  a 
customer.  Above:  Fuel  lines 

are  handled  with  muscle-power 
instead  of  winch-operated 
booms.  Right:  The  last  bolt  is 
tightened  on  the  main  fuel 
hose.  Far  right:  "Rain,  roin; 
go  away!"  could  be  the 
thoughts  of  this  crewman  as 
he  checks  a fuel  valve. 


for  work  the  next  morning.  Often 
the  sun  has  been  down  several 
hours  before  the  evening  watch  is 
set. 

But  even  then,  liberty  is  a rarity. 
The  men  must  stand  a watch  every 
other  night.  Working  and  on-watch 
hours  total  more  than  100  a week 
for  every  crewmember.  Weekends— 
even  one-day  weekends— are  scarce 
too.  The  crew  gets  only  an  occa- 


sional Sunday  off. 

P UMPING  FUEL  ISn’t  THE  ONLY 
* job  the  crew  has.  Of  course, 
there’s  also  the  daily  routine  of 
operation  and  maintenance  re- 
quired of  every  ship.  And  each  of 
the  nine  men  must  be  able  to  do 
many  jobs. 

For  instance,  Commissaryman 
2nd  Class  Michael  A.  Lowney  isn’t 
just  the  ship’s  cook.  He  also  stands 


helm  watches  while  the  oiler  is 
steaming— and  may  even  assist  in 
pumping  operations  so  another 
crewman  can  repair  running  lights, 
splice  mooring  lines  or  paint  the 
main  deck.  His  variety  of  jobs  is 
typical  of  the  rest  of  the  crew. 

A yard  oiler  may  be  a mini-ship, 
but  her  men  do  a maxi-job. 

—Story  and  Photos  by 
JOC  Dick  Benjamin 
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Above:  An  IC2  operates  the  equipment  at  the  control  panel 
tor  receiving  and  transmitting  at  the  Military  Affiliated  Radio 
System  Station,  Yokosuka.  Facing  page  top:  IC2  Robert  T. 
Gestrich  uses  two  telephones  while  making  radio-telephone 
phone  patch  for  MARS.  Bottom:  A daily  inspection  is  made  of 
the  MARS  antenna.  The  equipment  for  the  station  is  furnished 
by  the  Fleet  Activities  Yokosuka  special  services  recreation 
fund  and  the  local  naval  communications  station. 

■clESTLED  IN  AN  OBSCURE  SETTING  On  the  Yokosuka 

Naval  Base,  behind  a high,  wire  fence,  is  a green 
quonset  hut  designated  F-118.  Inside  is  MARS  — not 
the  fiery,  red  planet,  but  the  home  of  the  Military  Af- 
filiate Radio  System  for  Yokosuka. 

It  is  one  of  the  11  Navy-Marine  Corps  MARS  sta- 
tions located  in  Japan,  and  one  of  many  armed  forces 
MARS  posts  scattered  around  the  free  world. 

The  mission  of  Navy-Marine  Corps  MARS  is  to  pro- 
vide Department  of  the  Navy-sponsored  emergency 
communications  on  a local,  national  and  international 
basis  as  an  adjunct  to  normal  naval  communications. 


NAVY 

The  program  comes  under  the  control  of  Commander 
Naval  Communications  Command  and  its  task  in  Ja- 
pan is  to  support  Commander  Naval  Forces,  Japan. 

One  of  the  functions  of  MARS  is  the  handling  of 
morale  and  quasi-official  record  and  voice  communi- 
cations traffic  for  armed  forces  and  U.  S.  Government 
civilian  personnel  stationed  throughout  the  world.  For 
example,  wounded  Vietnam  veterans  recovering  in 
hospitals  in  Japan  can  talk  via  MARS  to  their  families 
in  the  States  to  let  them  know  where  they  are  re- 
cuperating, their  condition  and  other  vital  informa- 
tion. Additionally,  MARS  gaps  the  miles  between  mili- 
tary personnel  and  dependents  stationed  in  Japan  and 
their  families  and  loved  ones  in  the  States  by  afford- 
ing, at  minimum  expense,  record  message  and  radio- 
telephone services. 

The  Navy-Marine  Corps  MARS  stations  in  Japan 
are  subsidized  by  nonappropriated  funds.  Most  of  the 
equipment  is  purchased  with  recreation  funds  or  fur- 
nished by  the  local  naval  communications  station. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Marine  Corps-sponsored 
station  at  Iwaquni,  Navy-Marine  Corps  MARS  sta- 
tions in  Japan  operate  strictly  on  a volunteer  basis. 

The  11  stations  in  Japan  all  operate  on  the  same 
1 military  frequency  with  two  alternative  frequen- 
cies. The  Yokosuka  station’s  daily  routine  usually  in- 
cludes from  10  to  30  calls  to  the  States  which  fall  into 
the  category  of  morale  boosters. 

Manning  the  controls  is  IC2  Robert  T.  Gestrich, 
who  is  usually  found  busily  twisting  dials  and  answer- 
ing a telephone  which  rings  constantly  from  0800  to 
1600  Monday  through  Friday. 

“The  calls  to  the  States  are  usually  pretty  clear,” 


Thank  You,  Over  and  Out 

Every  year  amateur  radio  “ham” 
operators  transmit  and  receive  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  messages  be- 
tween servicemen  overseas  and 
their  families  at  home.  Thousands 
of  these  volunteers  belong  to  the 
Military  Affiliate  Radio  System 
(MARS),  an  auxiliary  communica- 
tions network  which  would  become 
invaluable  in  a national  emergency. 

One  of  the  ways  the  armed 
forces  has  chosen  to  say  “thank 
you”  for  this  unique  service,  and 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the 
close  partnership  and  mutual  re- 
spect enjoyed  between  U.  S.  ama- 
teur radio  operators  and  the  U.  S. 
military,  is  to  sponsor  annual  com- 
munications tests  for  ham  operators 


on  Armed  Forces  Day.  The  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  all  participate 
in  the  event,  15  May  this  year. 

Eight  military  radio  stations— 
three  in  the  Washington,  D.  C., 
area;  two  in  San  Francisco;  one  in 
Texas;  and  two  aboard  Navy  air- 
craft on  the  East  and  West  coasts 
—conducted  the  yearly  tests  last 
May.  Included  were  military-to- 
amateur  crossband  operations  and 
receiving  contests  for  both  contin- 
uous wave  (CW)  and  radiotele- 
typewriter (RTTY)  transmissions. 

For  Navymen  unversed  in  radio 
lore,  here’s  what  the  tests  are  all 
about. 

On  Armed  Forces  Day  last  year, 
the  eight  participating  military  ra- 
dio stations  were  on  the  air  for 


more  than  12  hours  listening  for 
calls  from  amateurs  within  the  ap- 
propriate radio  bands.  During  that 
time  they  acknowledged  contacts 
with  more  than  8000  ham  opera- 
tors, each  of  whom  is  eligible  to 
receive  a commemorative  QSL 
card  (which  records  the  station’s 
call  sign  and  is  collected  by  a ham 
as  a souvenir  of  radio  contact  with 
that  station ) . 

Since  this  was  a test  of  the  com- 
munications network,  contacts  con- 
sisted only  of  a brief  identification 
of  locations  and  call  signs;  there 
was  no  exchange  of  messages. 

To  further  recognize  the  skills 
in  rapid  communications  possessed 
by  ham  operators,  the  military  sta- 
tions also  conducted  two  receiving 
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MARS  in  YOKOSUKA 

said  Petty  Officer  Gestrich,  emphasizing  the  word, 

“usually.”  “It  normally  depends  on  the  atmospheric 
conditions,  which  vary  from  time  to  time.” 

Let’s  assume  you  want  to  place  a call  through  the 
base  station  to  your  parents  in  Chicago.  Here  is  the 
normal  procedure:  You  telephone  Gestrich,  usually 
before  1100,  and  inform  him  of  the  number  you  wish 
to  call,  and  the  number  where  you  can  be  reached 
on  base.  Gestrich  later  gets  in  touch  with  a MARS  sta- 
tion in  the  States,  probably  at  NAS  North  Island,  San 
Diego.  He  relays  the  information  to  the  MARS  opera- 
tor there,  who  in  turn  dials  the  Chicago  number  from 
San  Diego.  The  North  Island  MARS  operator  then 
contacts  the  Yokosuka  station,  telling  Gestrich  that 
your  parents  are  on  the  line.  Gestrich  calls  you  back 
and  the  connection  is  complete.  The  only  cost  involv- 
ed is  the  toll  charge  for  the  commercial  telephone 
service  between  San  Diego  and  Chicago. 

U\AI  e have  to  limit  calls  to  three  minutes  so  that 
we  don’t  tie  up  the  frequency  too  long,”  said 
Gestrich.  “But  priority  calls  can  take  as  long  as  neces- 
sary.” Such  priority  calls  are  those  which  have  Red 
Cross  verification  or  are  of  an  emergency  nature  from 
the  naval  hospital.  Gestrich  frequently  places  calls  of 
this  type  for  military  personnel  recuperating  at  the 
hospital. 

According  to  retired  Navy  Captain  Donald  I.  Math- 
er, the  volunteer  Navy-Marine  Corps  MARS  coordin- 
ator for  the  Japan  area,  MARS  serves  as  a definite 
morale  booster  for  military  personnel.  One  example 
involved  a G.I.  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  who  re- 
cently made  his  marriage  vows  over  a MARS  circuit 
to  his  bride  in  the  States. 


contests.  At  preestablished  times 
they  transmitted  messages  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  using  the  CW 
and  RTTY  modes  of  operation.  The 
CW  Morse  Code  message  was 
broadcast  at  25  words  per  minute; 
the  RTTY  at  60  wpm. 

The  idea  of  the  contest  is  to 
submit  a perfect  copy  of  either 
message  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Last  year  there  were  420 
hams  who  sent  in  perfect  copies  of 
the  CW  broadcast  and  almost  600 
who  copied  the  RTTY  message  per- 
fectly. All  received  certificates  of 
merit  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  It  was  the  military’s  way 
of  saying  “thank  you.” 

Don’t  forget  the  next  competi- 
tion, 15  May. 


YOU'VE  COME  A LONG  WAY,  BABY— The  Navy's  MARS  has  expanded  into  a 
worldwide  network  since  Josephus  Daniels  (center),  SecNav  during  World  War  I, 
made  the  first  call  by  radio-telephone  with  a ship  cruising  at  sea. 
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USS  BENICIA 
Is  the  New  Navy 


Cmaller,  faster— with  more  power,  maneuverability 
**  and  versatility  than  any  other  Navy  ship  of  her 
type— this  new  patrol  gunboat  and  her  sister  ships  are 
the  forerunners  of  tomorrow’s  Naw. 

With  a length  of  164  feet  and  a width  of  23  feet, 
uss  Benicia  (PG  96)  is  smaller  and  lighter  than  an 
ocean  minesweeper,  requires  less  than  half  as  manv 
personnel,  and  has  many  of  the  features  of  a destroyer. 
But  she  is  also  something  more  than  just  a gunboat. 
She  is  a totally  new  concept  in  naval  operating  pro- 
cedures. 

Benicia  is  manned  by  four  officers  and  24  enlisted 
men,  all  of  whom  were  especially  chosen  for  the  un- 
usual duties  on  board.  It  is  the  men  who  man  Benicia 
that  make  her  such  a unique  vessel. 

Each  member  of  the  crew  has  more  than  one  job. 
For  example,  Storekeeper  1st  Class  Moise  Hernandez 
has  the  primary  responsibility  of  keeping  the  shiD  sup- 


Above:  Patrol  gunboat  USS  Benicia  (PG  96)  lights  off  her  turbine 
and  begins  an  acceleration  run  in  which  she  exceeds  35  knots. 
Facing  page  top:  LT  Jim  Turnbull,  CO  of  Benicia,  transmits  orders 
to  helmsmen  P03  Robert  Kuettel,  Jr.  Center:  Two  enginemen  stand 
watch  in  the  engineering  operating  station,  the  heart  of  Benicia's 
propulsion  plant.  Bottom:  The  engineering  officer  monitors  the 
ship's  propulsion  controls  as  PG  96  shifts  her  cruising  diesels  to 
gas  turbine. 


plied  with  more  than  11,000  repair  parts,  80  per  cent 
of  which  are  unique  for  a patrol  gunboat.  Hernandez 
also  requisitions  all  the  food,  takes  his  turn  as  cook, 
and  serves  as  the  skipper’s  phone  talker.  Although 
Hernandez  is  one  of  the  key  people  aboard,  every 
man  has  a myriad  of  duties.  Benicia  and  her  sister 
ships  are  some  of  the  very  few  Navy  ships  in  which 
most  of  the  senior  enlisted  men  are  qualified  as  offi- 
cers of  the  deck. 

ooperation  and  teamwork  among  the  crew  are 
^ necessary  for  the  ship’s  survival.  For  example, 
there  is  no  damage  control  party  aboard  Benicia  such 
as  is  found  on  conventional  Navy  ships.  All  28  men 
share  the  responsibility  of  damage  control.  If  a man 
is  wounded  and  unable  to  man  his  post,  almost  anv 
other  member  of  the  crew  can  competently  step  in  to 
take  his  place. 
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plicitv  of  purpose  and  capabilities,  revolutionary  new 
design— all  are  to  be  employed  in  the  newest  ships. 

The  new  design  of  these  patrol  gunboats  employs  an 
aluminum  hull  and  a superstructure  made  largely  of 
fiber  glass,  resulting  in  less  maintenance.  She  is  power- 
ed by  two  diesel  engines  teamed  for  cruising  and  one 
gas  turbine  engine  for  high  speeds.  The  two  power 
plants  operate  completely  independently  of  one  an- 
other. She  will  normally  cruise  on  the  diesels,  but 
when  higher  speeds  are  needed,  the  gas  turbine  is 
ignited  and  Benicia  is  rapidly  accelerated,  up  to  30- 
plus  knots,  almost  instantaneously.  She  has  such  rapid 
acceleration,  deceleration  and  swift  maneuvering 
ability,  that  the  pilothouse  seats  are  fitted  with  seat 
belts. 

the  most  revolutionary  aspect  of  the  gas  turbine 
* power  plant  is  that  it  is  only  about  20  feet  in 


This  independence  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and 
crew  has  spawned  a certain  kind  of  camaraderie  in 
today’s  Navy.  They  do  not  function  as  a typical  Navy 
crew,  or  even  as  a team,  but  rather  as  a club— a club 
of  professional  men  who  enjoy  their  work  and  working 
with  each  other.  A large  part  of  this  attitude  comes 
from  the  captain,  Lieutenant  Jim  Turnbull. 

In  one  of  the  few  commands  left  for  today’s  young 
lieutenants,  Captain  Turnbull  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  Benicia’s  excellent  morale.  He  is  an  officer  who 
enjoys  his  work. 

This  is  evident  not  only  to  the  crew,  who  share 
his  enthusiasm,  but  also  to  anyone  who  talks  to  him 
about  his  ship.  He  gives  the  impression  of  being  not 
just  the  commanding  officer  of  a new  Navy  ship,  but 
the  head  of  a club  that  operates  a high  speed  yacht, 
of  which  he  is  very  proud. 

This  type  of  personal  relationship  is  just  a part  of 
the  over-all  concept  of  operating  procedures  which 
Benicia  and  her  16  sister  ships  have  established  for 
the  new  Navy.  High  speed,  maneuverability,  multi- 


length and  takes  up  less  space  than  a normal  Navy 
ship’s  engine  control  board.  There  are  no  boilers  or 
condensers,  just  gas  turbine  power. 

Pound  for  pound,  this  gunboat  is  probably  the  most 
lethal  surface  ship  in  any  Navy.  She  is  armed  with  a 
3-inch  gun  mount  forward,  a 40-mm  gun  mount  aft, 
and  two  twin  50-caliber  machine  guns  amidships.  Her 
crew  carries  small  arms:  M-16  rifles,  M-60  machine 
guns,  shotguns,  45-caliber  pistols,  grenade  launchers 
and  various  others. 

Placed  in  commission  approximately  one  year  ago, 
Benicia  was  built  by  a privately  owned  boatyard  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  as  were  most  of  these  new  type 
patrol  gunboats. 

Two  gunboats,  uss  Surprise  (PG  97),  and  uss  Defi- 
ance (PG  95),  sisters  of  Benicia,  have  been  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean’s  Sixth  Fleet  to  show  the  flag  and 
demonstrate  their  ability. 
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MINESWEEPER  SPECIAL 
“THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  OUTBOARD” 


A research  and  development  project  undertaken 
in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Mine  Force  was  centered  on 
tests  of  the  Minesweeper  Special  (MSS-1),  a virtually 
unsinkable  ship  which  literally  would  have  to  be 
blown  to  bits  before  it  could  be  sunk. 

MineLant  tested  the  ship,  officially  considered  a 
“device,”  in  search  of  an  unsinkable  ship  capable  of 
sweeping  influence  mines.  Tests  to  date  have  been 
encouraging. 

Traditionally,  minesweepers  are  built  with  wooden 
hulls  to  present  the  smallest  possible  magnetic  sig- 
nature. Steaming  through  a suspected  mined  area,  the 
ordinary  sweeper  trails  sound  and  magnetic  equip- 
ment which  detonates  mines  at  a safe  distance  behind 
the  ship. 

The  Minesweeper  Special  takes  a different  ap- 
proach. 


Built  on  a converted  World  War  II  Liberty  class 
hull,  the  MSS-1  measures  some  440  feet  long  and  57 
feet  wide  and  displaces  nearly  15,000  tons.  She  is  “un- 
sinkable” because  she  is  filled  with  about  140,000 
cubic  feet  of  styrofoam.  All  compartments  below  the 
waterline  are  flooded  for  additional  ballast. 

According  to  Lieutenant  Eugene  N.  Cate,  officer 
in  charge  of  the  ship,  this  arrangement  means  that 
shock  waves  from  nearby  explosions  “pass  through” 
the  steel  hull. 

aiaturally,  the  steel  hull  of  the  old  Liberty  ship 
* presents  a large  magnetic  signature  and  this  is  the 
whole  idea.  The  main  deck  also  is  ringed  with  huge 
magnetic  coils  to  enhance  the  ship’s  magnetic  field, 
and  there  is  equipment  on  board  which  produces  noise 
in  all  frequencies. 
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An  MUC  for  MSS-1 

The  Meritorious  Unit  Commendation  was  award- 
ed last  October  to  the  officer  in  charge  and  other 
members  of  the  original  crew  of  the  Minesweeper 
Special  (MSS-1).  Receiving  the  award  were  Lieu- 
tenant Eugene  N.  Cate;  RM1  Charles  B.  Whit- 
worth; RD2  Kenneth  W.  Hoppe  and  SN  Bailev  T. 
Groome,  III.  In  addition,  LT  Cate  was  awarded 
the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  and  BM 1 Whit- 
worth received  the  Navy  Achievement  Medal  in 
recognition  of  individual  efforts  on  board  the  ex- 
perimental craft. 

A citation  signed  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions stated,  in  part: 

“Without  benefit  of  formal  training  or  previous 
experience  with  the  tvpe  of  command  and  control 
facilities  installed  in  Minesweeper  Special,  the  of- 
ficer in  charge  and  crewmembers  assigned  under- 
took the  task  of  developing  the  unit  from  an  un- 
known and  untried  entity  to  an  operationally  tested 
and  capable  mine  countermeasures  platform.” 


Facing  page:  The  Minesweeper  Special  (MSS-1)  is  a Charleston- 
based  minesweeping  device  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Mine 
Force.  MSS-1  is  currently  being  evaluated  as  a new  concept  in 
mine  countermeasures.  This  page  from  top:  LT  Eugene  N.  Cate, 
officer  in  charge,  and  EN1  James  Nicholson  check  the  remote  opera- 
tion of  the  ship's  main  propulsion  system.  (2)  SN  Bailey  T.  Groome, 
III,  stows  freshly  painted  lifeline  supports  aboard  MSS-1.  (3)  BM1 
Charles  Whitworth,  leading  PO  on  the  Minesweeper  Special,  checks 
out  some  of  the  ship's  many  varieties  of  line. 

“The  theory  is  to  take  our  unsinkable  ship  into 
mined  areas  and  purposely  use  it  to  detonate  influence 
mines  by  presenting  the  maximum  ship  signature,”  LT 
Cate  said. 

During  shock  tests  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  LT  Cate 
and  the  eight  MSS-1  crewmembers  took  several  teeth- 
rattling  explosions  in  the  relative  safety  of  the  craft’s 
shock-mounted  pilothouse. 

“In  all  tests  we  were  strapped  into  padded  chairs 
in  the  pilothouse,”  the  o-in-c  explained,  “and  with 
four  horizontal  and  four  vertical  piston-type  shock  ab- 
sorbers we  were  able  to  take  the  blasts  quite  well.” 

Since  the  original  crew  brought  the  ship  to  Charles- 
ton in  August  1969,  the  MSS-1  has  (as  of  October 
1970)  undergone  eight  severe  shock  tests  with  the 
crew  on  board.  No  one  was  injured,  but  the  old  Lib- 
erty ship  was  beginning  to  show  minor  evidence  of 
the  explosions  which  dump  tons  of  water  on  her  in  a 
matter  of  seconds. 

The  Minesweeper  Special  is  powered  bv  five  in- 
board-outboard drive  diesel  engines  mounted  above 
the  waterline  to  minimize  the  risk  of  damage  or  loss 
of  propulsion  and  steering.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
crew  refers  to  the  ship  as  “the  world’s  largest  out- 
board.” 

—John  J.  Gravat 
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NAVCAT  16 

Produces  Its  Millionth  Concrete  Block 


|k|  AVAL  CONSTRUCTION  ACTION  TEAM  (NAVCAT ) 16’s 

Block  Plant  recently  marked  the  production  of  its 
one  millionth  concrete  block,  a construction  material 
which  is  a vital  factor  in  the  Vietnamization  Program. 

Concrete  block  produced  by  the  team,  a unit  of 
Construction  Battalion  Maintenance  Unit  302,  is  the 
mainstay  of  local  Vietnamese  construction  projects 
throughout  Military  Regions  1,  2,  3 and  4 in  the 
Republic.  Tons  of  block  are  transported  north  and 
south  by  air,  land  and  water  to  where  Unit  302  Sea- 
bees  have  construction  sites. 

Warrant  Officer  Elmer  L.  McDuffee  is  the  officer 
in  charge  of  navcat  16’s  plant  at  the  naval  air  faeilitv 
about  10  miles  north  of  the  base  camp  at  Cam  Ranh 
Bay.  He  is  assisted  by  Chief  Machinery  Repairman 
Gerald  Katzenstein. 

“Making  block  may  not  sound  very  interesting,” 
McDuffee  said.  “Portions  of  sand,  aggregate,  cement, 
and  whatever  crude  machine  you  can  devise  will  yield 
a block.  But  when  the  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply,  as  is  the  situation  here,  block  must  be  pro- 
duced in  mass.” 

The  plant  was  set  up  in  December  1969,  and  within 
30  days  it  started  full  operation.  The  huge  block 
machine  has  an  output  of  540  blocks  per  hour. 

An  ordinary  block  measures  16”  x 3”  x 6”  or  16" 
x 8”  x 8”  and  weighs  approximately  31  pounds. 

THE  CREW  IS  AIDED  BY  25  VIETNAMESE  WOMEN.  All 
* average  of  6000  blocks  a day  means  mixing  eight 
cubic  feet  of  sand,  eight  cubic  feet  of  aggregate  and 
four  bags  of  cement.  This  yields  90  blocks. 

“Sand  is  the  only  material  that  is  free  in  this  opera- 
tion, since  there  is  plenty  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay,”  said 
McDuffee. 

Cement  is  being  paid  for  by  the  government  and 
the  Seabees  buy  the  aggregate  from  the  largest  ci- 
vilian construction  company  in  Vietnam. 

“We  use  approximately  200  tons  of  aggregate  a 
week,”  said  McDuffee. 

Working  at  the  plant  are  13  Seabee-tvpe  ratings, 
assisted  by  31  seamen,  airmen  and  firemen  from  the 
fleet  units.  The  block  plant  is  in  operation  24  hours 
a day. 

“We  proved  our  worth  and  so  did  the  machine  last 
June,  when  the  demand  was  at  its  peak.  We  were 
able  to  produce  145,800  blocks  during  that  month, 
breaking  our  all-time  record,”  McDuffee  said. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  J02  M.  Israel,  Jr. 


From  the  top:  (L  to  R)  LCDR  M.  B.  Sherman,  XO,  CBMU  302,  LT 
F.  Seymour,  "C"  Company  CO,  and  WOl  E.  McDuffee,  NAVCAT 
16  Officer  in  Charge,  stand  by  the  machine  as  the  ceremonial 
block  (painted  gold)  rolls  out.  (2)  Acres  of  "302  Better  Built  Block" 
at  NAF,  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  (3)  Blocks  are  the  basic  ingredients  of 
Vietnamese  Navy  dependent  shelters.  (4)  Completed  shelter  site  in 
Ben  Luc.  (5)  A Vietnamese  family  is  all  smiles  as  they  move  into 
their  new  shelter. 
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FOR  years,  the  steamship  Delta  Queen  (which  also 
has  served  a stint  in  the  U.  S.  Navy)  has  plied 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  carrying  tourists 
bent  on  recapturing  a bit  of  vanished  Americana. 

A recent  decision  of  Congress,  removing  the  old 
boat's  exemption  from  the  Safety  at  Sea  Law,  may 
retire  the  vessel. 

This  fall,  more  than  100  active-duty  and  former 
Navymen  swapped  sea  stories  at  Treasure  Island 
about  the  ship  on  which  many  had  made  their  first 
voyage  between  1940  and  1946. 

In  1940,  about  300  Naval  Reservists  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  were  called  up  and  reported  to 
Delta  Queen  for  transportation  to  the  Naval  Station 
on  Yerba  Buena  Island. 

The  Reservists'  introduction  to  the  active-duty 
Navy  aboard  Delta  Queen,  while  pleasant,  was  not 
exactly  realistic.  The  Queen  had  a civilian  crew, 
and  her  dining  tables  were  covered  with  white 
cloths,  set  with  the  ship's  best  china  and  silverware, 
and  the  Reservists  were  served  by  the  ship's  waiters. 

All  this  was  a carryover  from  the  days  before  the 
vessel  was  purchased  by  the  Navy  when  she  carried 


overnight  passengers  between  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento. 

During  her  Navy  stint,  Delta  Queen  was  used  as 
a training  and  barracks  facility  at  Yerba  Buena 
Island  and  later  at  Treasure  Island. 

In  1946,  the  flat-bottomed  boat  was  declared 
surplus  and  she  was  sold  to  a Cincinnati  firm.  Five 
men  from  the  original  Delta  Queen  “crew"  are 
still  participating  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Program 
at  Treasure  Island  and  remember  her  well. 

Since  the  Delta  Queen's  departure  from  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  she  has  carried  passengers  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  but  recent  action 
by  Congress  and  the  Coast  Guard  have  limited  her 
overnight  passengers  to  49.  She  formerly  carried 
192  passengers  and  a crew  of  75  and  made  33 
round  trips  between  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

During  its  last  moments,  the  91st  Congress 
passed  a bill  which  gave  the  Delta  Queen  a brief 
new  lease  on  life. 

— LT.  Barry  Stephenson,  USNR. 


Survey  Ships  to  Search  Bay 
For  Hazardous  Shipwrecks 

a search  of  Chesapeake  Bay  for  shipwrecks  which 
may  be  hazardous  to  navigation  will  be  conducted 
this  spring  bv  the  wire  drag  ships  Rude  and  Heck  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion (formerly  ESSA). 

Centering  near  Hampton  Roads  and  Bayside,  Va., 
the  work  is  part  of  a long-range  effort  to  locate  all 
submerged  obstructions  in  the  Chesapeake  from  its 
ocean  entrance  to  Baltimore. 

More  than  50  obstructions  have  been  reported  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  bay,  including  the  85-ton 
Perseverance  which  sank  at  Hampton  Roads  in  1943. 


Using  a perfected  method  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  (now  the  National  Ocean  Survey)  ships  Rude 
and  Heck  tow  a submerged  wire  between  them  and 
sweep  the  area  a few  feet  from  the  bottom,  and 
within  a mile  radius  of  each  reported  obstruction.  The 
wire  is  suspended  horizontally  from  surface  buoys 
and  is  raised  or  lowered  according  to  depth. 

When  an  obstruction  is  located  the  wire  becomes 
taut  with  the  surface  buoys  and  a letter  “V”  is  formed. 
Scuba  divers  determine  the  exact  depth  over  the 
wreckage  and  nautical  charts  are  revised  accordingly. 

During  the  search,  the  90-foot,  220-ton  wire  drag 
ships  operate  from  the  amphibious  base  at  Little  Creek 
with  two  officers  and  eight  enlisted  men  each. 
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This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  com- 
munications from  within  the  naval  service 
on  matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it 
is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Pers- 
P31,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 


Billets  Versus  Pro-Pay 

Sir:  I have  two  questions  concern- 
ing Proficiency  Pay.  First,  is  the 
BuPers  Report  1080  or  the  Manpower 
Authorization  used  to  determine  the 
number  of  billets  available  at  a com- 
mand for  pro-pay?  And,  who  has  the 
authority  to  stop  pro-pay  on  the  spot 
by  reducing  the  number  of  billets 
authorized  to  the  command?—  RM1 
C.M.S. 

• The  BuPers  Report  1080-14  re- 
flects the  number  of  billets  at  an  in- 
dividual command  which  have  been 
authorized  by  that  command’s  Man- 
power Authorization  (OpNav 
1000/2).  When  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  billets  authorized  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  the 
OpNav  1000/2  is  not  completely  re- 
vised, minor  changes  in  the  allowance 
will  be  reflected  in  the  BuPers  Re- 
port 1080-14. 

Regarding  the  authority  to  stop 
pro-pay  on  the  spot,  the  commanding 
officer  may  terminate  a member’s 
award  (as  specified  in  BuPers  Instruc- 
tion 1430.121).  However,  when  the 
award  is  terminated  on  the  basis  of  a 
reduction  in  authorized  billets,  the 
CNO  accomplishes  final  action  in  re- 
ducing those  billets.— Ed. 


Hair  Regs  for  Corpsmen 

Sir:  I am  a Navy  corpsman  serving 
with  the  FMF  at  Camp  Pendleton, 
Calif.  I have  read  in  various  Navy 
periodicals  and  All  Hands  about  the 
liberalized  haircut  and  uniform  regu- 
lations. 

Repeatedly,  when  new  naval  regu- 
lations are  established,  corpsmen  with 
Marine  units  are  told  that  these  do 
not  apply  since  we  do  not  receive  Z- 
grams  or  other  directives. 

Do  these  regulations  apply  to  us  or 
are  we  the  “forgotten”  Navymen  who 
are,  in  actuality,  Marines?  — HM3  W. 
N.  B.,  USN. 

• A number  of  Navy  hospital  corps- 
men  assigned  to  the  Marine  Corps 
for  duty  have  asked  this  or  similar 
questions.  Here’s  the  response  from 
cognizant  offices:  The  regulation 

states  that  those  Navymen  who  wear 
Marine  Corps  uniforms— such  as  Navy 
doctors  and  corpsmen  who  provide 


the  medical  service— must  conform  to 
the  Corps  standards. 

However,  other  Navymen  assigned 
to  Army,  Air  Force  or  Marine  bases— 
but  still  wearing  the  Navy  uniform- 
may  follow  Navy  regulations  insofar 
as  grooming  is  concerned. 

In  a recent  policy  statement,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  in- 
dicated that  the  Marine  Corps  would 
maintain  its  grooming  standards.  And 
although  the  Z-grams  are  meant  for 
the  widest  possible  application,  the 
CNO  has  reaffirmed  the  decision  that 
Navymen  wearing  the  uniform  of  an- 
other service  must  comply  with  that 
service’s  dress  and  grooming  regula- 
tions.— Ed. 


Duty  After  Hospitalization 

Sir:  I have  heard  arguments  pro 
and  con  concerning  the  duties  to  be 
performed— such  as  watchstanding 
and  periods  of  employment— by  limi- 
ted duty  personnel  without  restric- 
tions, and  I fail  to  see  the  difference 
between  limited  duty  without  restric- 
tions and  full  duty. 

Could  you  please  establish  the 
criteria  for  a period  of  limited  duty 
in  relation  to  duty  assignments?— 
W.  M.  C.,  usn. 

• We  have  been  informed  that 
limited  duty  without  restriction  is  as- 
signed to  people  who,  following  treat- 
ment and/or  hospitalization,  require 
a period  of  time  at  full  employment 
to  test  the  effect  or  control  of  treat- 
ment and/or  the  effect  of  full  employ- 
ment on  the  member’s  state  of  health. 

After  this  period,  a medical  reeval- 
uation is  conducted  which  will  gen- 
erally indicate  the  person’s  state  of 
health  and  his  future  potential  for 
full  duty.  Limited  duty  in  these  cases 
is  the  method  used  to  limit  the  move- 
ment of  the  individual  to  a specific 
area  in  order  that  he  may  later  be 
re  exam  ined.—Ev. 


SS  Number  19'/2? 

Sir:  While  reading  material  on 

American  naval  fighting  ships,  I dis- 
covered that  there  was  once  a U.  S. 
Navy  submarine  which  had  the  num- 
ber 19M.  Could  you  explain  how  this 
happened?— A.  M. 
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• On  17  Jul  1920  the  new  classifi- 
cation system  was  established.  Before 
that,  there  were  no  official  classifica- 
tions assigned  to  ships.  For  example, 
D-l  (ex-Salmon)  was  known  as  “U SS 
D-l  (Submarine  No.  19).”  F-l  (ex- 
Carp)  was  known  as  “ USS  F-l  (Sub- 
marine No.  20).”  These  numbers  were 
assigned  according  to  the  date  that 
the  contract  was  awarded  for  con- 
struction. 

On  or  about  12  Jun  1916,  it  was 
discovered  that  G-l  (ex-Seal)  had  no 
hull  number  assigned.  Her  contract 
date  was  earlier  than  Submarine  No. 
20  and  later  than  Submarine  No.  19, 
so  on  12  Jun  1916,  she  was  assigned 
the  hull  number  “ Submarine  No. 
19/i.”  On  17  Jul  1920,  she  officially 
became  SS-20,  as  the  former  Subma- 
rine No.  20  was  lost  in  1917—  Ed. 


Wearing  Gold  Stripes 

Sir:  I first  joined  the  Navy  in  1950 
and  earned  a Good  Conduct  Medal 
before  being  discharged  in  1954. 
Since  I came  back  into  the  Regular 
Navy  in  1961,  I have  received  two 
more  of  these  awards,  and  would  like 
to  know  if  I am  entided  to  wear  gold 
lace  service  stripes.— QMC  K.  H.  C., 
USN. 

• The  requirements  for  eligibility 
to  wear  gold  lace  service  stripes  and 
gold  rating  badge  are  12  years’  con- 
tinuous active  duty  (full-time  duty) 
in  the  Navy  and/or  Naval  Reserve 
and  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
necessary  for  the  Navy  Good  Conduct 
Medal  during  that  time. 

Once  this  entitlement  is  acquired, 
the  right  continues  throughout  the 
duration  of  an  enlisted  person’s  serv- 
ice unless,  subsequent  to  the  right  be- 
ing established,  he  fails  to  qualify 
for  the  Navy  Good  Conduct  Medal  - 
in  which  case  the  right  to  wear  gold 
service  stripes  is  terminated.  Also,  if 
the  enlisted  person  is  convicted  by 
court-martial  and  the  conviction  has 
become  final  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice, 
the  right  to  wear  gold  service  stripes 
is  terminated. 

Although  some  people  feel  that  not 
being  able  to  wear  gold  lace  stripes 
reflects  on  their  conduct,  it  should 
be  noted  that  continuous  active  duty 
is  an  equally  important  factor  in  de- 


termination of  eligibility  for  the  wear- 
ing  of  gold.  Good  conduct  is  primarily 
reflected  through  the  Good  Conduct 
Medal  for  active  duty  service,  and 
through  the  Naval  Reserve  Meritori- 
ous Service  Ribbon  for  inactive  Re- 
serve service. 

The  requirement  for  gold  lace  serv- 
ice stripes  is  widely  misunderstood, 
and  Navymen  should  be  aware  that 
it  is  the  additional  factor  of  the  12 
years’  continuous  active  service  which 
earns  a Navyman  the  right  to  wear 
gold— Ed. 


Rhode  Island — World  Traveler 

Sir:  Among  a group  of  old  photo- 
graphs donated  to  us  at  the  San 
Diego  Naval  Hospital  recently  was  a 
picture  of  the  crew  of  the  battleship 
uss  Rhode  Island  in  1915.  It  just  hap- 
pens that  Rhode  Island’s  bell  is  dis- 
played in  the  hospital’s  main  patio; 
but  the  plaque  was  “borrowed”  many 
years  ago,  so  no  one  knows  the  story 
behind  the  bell  or  the  ship. 

Could  you  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
histories  of  the  ships  named  Rhode 
Island?—  M.  D.  R.,  LTJG,  MSC,  usnr. 

• We  can,  since  the  Ship’s  History 
Branch  of  the  Division  of  Naval  His- 
tory has  enlightened  us.  There  have 
been  two  Rhode  Islands.  One  of  them, 
the  battleship  you  mention,  was  part 
of  the  Great  White  Fleet.  The  other, 
a supply  ship  and  cruiser  during  the 
Civil  War,  had  the  unhappy  distinc- 
tion of  towing  the  uss  Monitor  when 
the  famous  ironclad  sank  in  a storm 
off  Cape  Hatteras. 

The  Civil  War  Rhode  Island  is 
probably  not  the  ship  you’re  con- 
cerned with,  but  her  history  is  most 
interesting.  Formerly  ss  Eagle,  she 
was  bought  by  the  Navy  in  1861.  She 
was  a sidewheel  steamer,  but,  as  was 
customary  in  that  time  when  engines 
were  distrusted,  was  also  rigged  as  a 
two-masted  brig. 

As  a supply  ship,  she  carried  mail, 
ice,  medicine,  and  paymasters’  and 
officers’  stores.  But  even  that  duty 
wasn’t  as  dull  at  it  sounds.  Rhode 
Island  chased  three  blockade  runners 
ashore  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies  and  captured  their  car- 
goes in  1862  and  1863.  When  Monitor 
foundered  on  the  last  day  of  1862, 


Rhode  Island  rescued  some  of  the  iron 
ship’s  crew. 

In  1864,  she  was  converted  to  a 
cruiser.  Around  the  end  of  that  year, 
she  captured  a British  steamer  and 
took  part  in  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fish- 
er which  ended  with  the  surrender 
of  the  fort.  After  the  war,  in  1867, 
Rhode  Island  was  sold  at  auction.  She 
carried  257  officers  and  men,  was  336 
feet,  6 inches  long,  weighed  1517 
tons,  and  was  originally  armed  with 
four  32-pounders. 

The  second  Rhode  Island,  BB-17, 
was  launched  17  May  1904,  but  was 
not  commissioned  until  19  Feb  1906. 
She  was  just  in  time  to  become  part 
of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt’s 
Great  White  Fleet,  which  circled  the 
globe  to  show  the  flag  from  1907  to 
1909. 

The  fleet  was  painted  white  to 
make  it  distinctive— as  if  an  assem- 
blage of  16  battleships  and  various 
supply  ships  needed  to  be  made  no- 
ticeable. It  sailed  around  Cape  Horn 
to  San  Francisco,  stopping  at  various 
ports  in  the  West  Indies,  South 
America  and  Mexico.  Then  it  pro- 
ceeded to  Hawaii,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, the  Philippines,  Japan,  Ceylon, 
Egypt,  Italy  and  Gibraltar  before  re- 
turning to  Hampton  Roads.  Rhode 
Island  was  there,  every  step  of  the 
way. 

Rhode  Island  served  to  protect 
American  interests  in  Mexican  waters 
from  November  1913  to  February 
1914,  then  again  in  December  1914. 
In  between,  she  operated  with  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  and  cruised  with  state 
militias. 

In  World  War  1,  Rhode  Island  con- 
ducted training  operations  and  con- 
voyed subchasers  in  the  Atlantic  from 
March  1917  until  December  1918; 
then  she  transported  troops  from  Brest, 
France,  to  the  States  until  July  1919. 

She  was  decommissioned  at  Mare 
Island,  Calif.,  30  Jun  1920,  and  bro- 
ken up  and  sold  for  scrap  in  Novem- 
ber 1923. 

The  battleship  was  441  feet,  3 in- 
ches long  and  displaced  14,948  tons. 
She  carried  912  officers  and  men,  in- 
cluding her  Marine  detachment.  Her 
armament  included  four  12-inch  g tins, 
eight  8-inchers,  12  six-inchers,  12 
three-inchers  and  four  torpedo  tubes. 

Ship’s  History  wants  to  know  why 
you  didn’t  send  a copy  of  that  picture 
along.  So  do  we.— Ed. 
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TNs  Changing  Rates 

Sir:  I am  a Philippine  citizen  in- 
tending to  make  the  Navy  a career. 
I would  like  to  change  my  rate  from 
steward  to  yeoman,  but  my  GCT- 
ARI  combination  score  is  107.  The 
Formal  School  Catalog  July  1970  se- 
ries requires  a score  of  110,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  if  I am  still  elig- 
ible to  apply  for  a school.  — TN 
D.  B.  D.,  USN. 


• The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  is 
encouraging  stewards  to  change  to 
rates  for  which  they  are  qualified. 
You  would  require  a three-point, 
waiver  of  basic  test  battery  scores 
for  Class  “A”  YN  School;  waivers  up 
to  10  points  are  considered. 

In  regard  to  security  clearance, 
one  is  not  required  while  attending 
school,  since  the  course  of  instruction 
doesn’t  cover  any  classified  informa- 
tion. However,  as  stated  in  para- 


Reunions 

News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column  from 
time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion,  best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying  the 
Editor,  ALL  HANDS  Magazine,  Pers  G IS, 
Arlington  Annex,  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel, Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20370,  four  months  in  advance. 

• Submarine  Veterans  of  World 
War  II— The  17th  annual  reunion 
will  be  held  in  Houston  18-22 
August.  For  information  contact 
Ernst  T.  Rosing,  1409  So.  East 
Ave.,  Berwyn,  111.  60402. 

• uss  Boise  ( CL  47 ) —The  sec- 
ond reunion  will  be  held  in  Boise 
7-9  October,  Former  crewmem- 
bers may  contact  Don  B.  Fitch, 
Box  15325,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84115,  for  information.  Those  on 
the  east  coast  should  contact  John 
W.  Macomber,  10  Park  Ave., 
Latham,  N.  Y.  12110. 

•uss  MacLeish  (DD  220)  — 
Former  crewmembers  ( 1920- 
1946)  will  meet  in  Moodus, 
Conn.,  30  September-3  October. 
Francis  P.  Cameron,  55  Suffield 
St.,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.  06096, 
has  the  details. 

• 136th  Battalion  Seabees— For 
information  on  a planned  October 
reunion,  contact  Nicholas  G.  Ko- 
lovos,  501  E.  University,  Apt. 
105,  Rochester,  Mich.  48063. 

•uss  Saratoga  (CV  3)— The 
20th  annual- reunion  will  be  held 
in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  3-4  Septem- 
ber. Former  members  of  the  ship’s 
company  and  air  groups  may  con- 
tact P.  R.  Tonelli,  431  Granada 
Dr.,  La  Habra,  Calif.  90631,  for 
details. 


•uss  New  Mexico  (BB  40)  — 
San  Diego  will  be  the  site  for 
the  14th  annual  reunion,  1-2  Oc- 
tober. A.  P.  Lofumo,  2076  54th 
St.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92105,  has 
more  information. 

• NAS  Ellyson  Field— The  air 

station’s  30th  anniversary  will  be 
observed  25-29  May.  Original 
commissioning  personnel  and  past 
Ellysonites  may  place  reservations 
by  writing:  Ellyson  Field  Re- 

union, Box  3222,  Pensacola,  Fla. 
32506.  Telephone  reservations 
may  be  made  with  Lou  Leiten- 
berger,  (area  904)  456-5681. 

•uss  Knapp  (DD  653)— Those 
who  served  on  board  during 
World  War  II  and  later  will  hold 
a sixth  reunion  in  Lancaster, 
Penn.,  9-10  July.  Reservations 
may  be  made  with  Francis  Wick- 
enheiser,  1109  Pleasure  Rd., 
Lancaster,  Penn.  17601. 

•uss  Sarda  (SS  488)— A re- 
union will  be  held  at  the  CPO 
club  in  New  London,  26-27  June. 
J.  H.  Ashbumer,  11  Fowler  Dr., 
Uncasville,  Conn.  06382,  has  the 
details. 

•uss  Density  (AM  218)  — 
Oklahoma  City  will  be  the  site 
for  a reunion  20-22  July.  For  in- 
formation contact  Laveme  Bailey, 
1513  Bradford  Dr.,  Irving,  Tex. 
75060. 

•uss  Wadleigh  (DD  689)  — 
This  year’s  reunion  will  be  held 
in  Mt.  Pocono,  Penn.,  29  July-1 
August.  For  details  contact  Don 
Wunderlich,  Voltaire,  N.  D. 
58792. 

• VP-8.3— The  third  reunion  of 
former  members  of  the  patrol 
squadron  will  be  held  in  Jaekson- 


graph  302.6  of  the  Manual  of  Ad- 
vancement, the  YN  rating  requires 
access  to  classified  information,  so 
personnel  must  be  eligible  for  a se- 
curity clearance.  Therefore,  unless 
you  have  obtained  U.  S.  citizenship, 
you  would  be  ineligible  to  serve  in 
the  yeoman  rating. 

Your  attention  is  also  invited  to 
BuPersNote  1440  (18  Feb  1971), 
which  gives  full  details  criteria  for 
changes  of  rating  for  TNs—  Ed. 


ville,  15-17  September.  The  con- 
tact for  information  is  J.  Stern- 
berg, Box  7135,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
32210. 

• uss  Charrette  (DD  581)  — 
Former  crewmembers  will  meet 
in  Boston,  17  July.  For  details 
contact  Robert  A.  Sullivan,  4413 
Ave.  “M,”  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11234. 

• uss  Orleck  (DD  886)— A 
25th  anniversary  reunion  of  for- 
mer crewmembers  will  be  held 
6 June  at  the  Navy  Recreation 
Center,  San  Diego.  Lieutenant 
(jg)  J.  J.  Bepko,  III,  uss  Orleck 
(DD  886),  FPO  San  Francisco 
96601,  has  full  information. 

•uss  West  Point  (AP  23)  — 
The  second  annual  reunion  for 
those  who  served  on  board  dur- 
ing World  War  II  will  be  held 
17-18  June  in  Boston.  For  details 
contact  John  E.  Daniel,  519  E. 
Nettleton  St.,  Independence,  Mo. 
64050. 

• 93rd  Seabee  Club— The  22nd 
annual  reunion  will  be  held  in 
Kansas  City,  2-4  September.  For 
information  write:  Darle  Christy, 
4204  E.  69th  St.,  Kansas  Citv, 
Mo.  64132. 

• 30th  Construction  Battalion— 
The  26th  reunion  will  be  held  28- 
30  May  in  Newport.  Joseph  R. 
Straight,  48  McGill  St.,  Cumber- 
land, R.  I.  02864,  has  more  in- 
formation. 

• FT  Boats— A national  reunion 
of  men  who  served  on  board  PT 
boats  and  tenders  and  at  PT  bases 
during  World  War  II  will  be  held 
in  Oshkosh,  Wise.,  3-6  Septem- 
ber. For  details  contact  Alfred  F. 
Piotter,  629  W.  8th  Ave.,  Osh- 
kosh, Wise.  54901. 
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"Let's  go  in,  they  have  good  popcorn.1 


g eginning  with  our  next  issue,  you  J 


i’ll  be  seeing  a new  name— that 
of  Captain  Robert  F.  Hunt— appearing  in  our  masthead  with  the 
title  of  Director  of  Career  Information  and  Publications.  CAPT  Hunt 
has  come  to  the  Washington  billet,  succeeding  Captain  William  S. 
Busik,  whose  three-year  stint  here  ends— and  retirement  begins  on  1 
April. 

In  June  1968,  CAPT  Busik,  fresh  out  of  Harvard  University’s  Ad- 
vanced Management  Program,  came  to  BuPers  with  many  innovative 

ideas  in  the  field  of  liaison  and  in- 
, ' T\  ' formation. 

i Thanks  to  his  concern,  encourage- 

ment, and  above  all,  his  initiative  and 
backing,  All  Hands  Magazine  has 
been  able  to  make  changes  in  its  for- 
mat and  contents  to  provide  more  and 
better  career  information  foi  the  man 
in  the  Fleet. 

Everywhere  he’s  gone,  CAPT  Busik 
has  left  his  mark.  Take  the  Naval 
Academy,  for  example,  where,  by  ap- 
pointment from  his  native  California, 
he  continued  the  education  that  was 
started  at  Pasadena  Junior  College  in 
his  home  town.  Midshipman  Busik 
was  a year-round  athlete— competing  in  basketball  and  track,  but  do- 
ing the  most  damage  to  the  Middies’  football  records.  Although  his 
Academy  training  was  the  accelerated  three-year  course  due  to  war- 
time emergency,  the  versatile  halfback’s  two-year  varsity  record  was 
enough  to  put  him  firmly  in  the  all-time  standings  in  many  categories: 

• 1st  in  punting  average  at  40.6  (3007  yards  in  74  attempts). 

• 1st  in  number  of  punt  returns  with  42. 

• 2nd  in  punt  return  yardage  with  411  yards  (42  attempts  for  a 
9.8  average). 

• 7th  in  rushing  yardage  with  1075  (238  attempts  for  a 4.5  aver- 
age). 

• 9th  in  total  offense  (rushing  and  passing)  with  1713  yards 
(366  plays  for  a 4.68  average). 

These  gridiron  feats  and  his  subsequent  success  as  a naval  officer 
won  CAPT  Busik  selection  in  1967  to  Sports  Illustrated  Magazine’s 
Silver  Anniversary  All-American  Squad.  This  exclusive  honor,  estab- 
lished in  1956,  is  reserved  for  those  college  football  players  of  at  least 
25  years  ago  “who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  their  chosen 
fields  of  life.” 

After  leaving  Annapolis,  he  saw  duty  in  the  Pacific.  The  record 
books  don’t  show  it,  but  he  reigned  as  the  Pago  Pago  ping-pong 
champ  back  in  1943. 

He  served  as  XO  of  uss  Brinkley  Bass  ( DD  887)  and  uss  Willis  A. 
Lee  (DL  4),  and  as  CO  of  uss  Hanson  (DDR  832)  and  uss  Mahan 
( DLG  11).  He  later  won  commands  which  included  Commander  De- 
stroyer Squadron  25  and  Destroyer  Flotilla  Five. 

He  returned  to  the  Academy  twice— first  as  an  assistant  coach— for 
the  ’46  football  season,  then  in  1962  for  a three-year  tour  as— you 
guessed  it— Director  of  Athletics  and  Head  of  the  Physical  Education 
Department. 

Now  retiring,  CAPT  Busik  is  returning— again— to  Annapolis,  this 
time  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Naval  Academy  Alumni  Association. 
That’s  his  official  position,  but  if  perchance  you  see  a phantom  half- 
back wearing  No.  63  in  a Middies’  contest  this  fall,  you’ll  know  who 
it  is. 
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Publication,  is  published  monthly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  for  the  in- 
formation and  interest  of  the  naval 
service  as  a whole.  Issuance  of  this 
publication  approved  in  accordance 
with  Department  of  the  Navy  Publica- 
tions and  Printing  Regulations, 
NAVEXOS  P-35.  Opinions  expressed  are 
not  necessarily  those  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. Reference  to  regulations, 
orders  and  directives  is  for  information 
only  and  does  not  by  publication  here- 
in constitute  authority  for  action.  All 
original  material  may  be  reprinted  as 
desired  if  proper  credit  is  given  ALL 
HANDS.  Original  articles  and  informa- 
tion of  general  interest  may  be  for- 
warded addressed  to  the  Editor,  ALL 
HANDS,  Pers-P31,  BuPers,  Navy  De- 
portment, Washington,  D.C.  20370  (see 
below).  DISTRIBUTION:  By  Article 

5430100,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
Manual,  the  Bureau  directs  that  ap- 
propriate steps  be  taken  to  insure  dis- 
tribution on  the  basis  of  one  copy  for 
each  10  officers  and  enlisted  personnel. 

The  Bureau  invites  requests  for  addi- 
tional copies  as  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  basic  directives.  Note  that  dis- 
tribution is  based  on  the  authorized 
number  of  members  attached,  rather 
than  temporary  fluctuating  numbers. 

The  Bureau  should  be  kept  informed 
of  changes  in  the  number  of  copies 
required. 

The  Bureau  should  also  be  advised 
if  the  full  number  is  not  received 
regularly. 

Normally  copies  for  Navy  activities 
are  distributed  only  to  those  on  the 
Standard  Navy  Distribution  List  in  the 
expectation  that  such  activities  will 
make  further  distribution  as  necessary; 
where  special  circumstances  warrant 
sending  direct  to  sub-activities  the 
Bureau  should  be  informed. 

Distribution  to  Marine  Corps  person- 
nel is  effected  by  the  Commandant 
U.S.  Marine  Corps.  Requests  from  Ma- 
rine Activities  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Commandant. 

This  magazine  is  for  sale  by  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

PERSONAL  COPIES: 
This  magazine  is  for  sale  by  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
The  rate  for  ALL  HANDS  is  40  cents 
per  copy;  subscription  price  $4.50  a 
year,  domestic  (including  FPO  and  APO 
address  for  overseas  mail);  $5.75  for- 
eign. Remittances  should  be  made  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Sub- 
scriptions are  accepted  for  one,  two  or 
three  years. 


• SUB  HUNTERS— A flight  of  S-2E 
Tracker  aircraft  form  up  over  the 
Pacific  during  a routine  mission.  The 
search  aircraft  belong  to  the  Pacific  Fleet's 
Antisubmarine  Squadron  33  (VS-33). — 

Photo  by  PHI  Robert  E.  Woods. 
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Wave  recruiter  signs  up  a prospective  candidate. — Photograph  by  JOl  Craig  Huebler,  USN. 

NAVY  CHARTER-GOALS: 

■ TO  ATTRACT  TO  THE  NAVY  PEOPLE  WITH  ABILITY,  DEDICATION 
AND  CAPACITY  FOR  GROWTH.  SPECIFICALLY,  THE  NAVY  MUST  BE 
ABLE  TO  OBTAIN  THE  VERY  BEST  TALENT  AVAILABLE  IN  THIS  NATION 
REGARDLESS  OF  RACE,  RELIGION,  CREED,  ECONOMIC  BACKGROUND 
OR  NATIONAL  ORIGIN.  ■ TO  PROVIDE  REAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ALL 
PERSONNEL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY  TO  RISE  TO  THE 
HIGHEST  LEVEL  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  THAT  THEIR  TALENT  AND  DILI- 
GENCE WILL  TAKE  THEM.  ■ TO  MAKE  SERVICE  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  NAVY  A MODEL  OF  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ALL  REGARD- 
LESS OF  RACE,  CREED,  RELIGION  OR  NATIONAL  ORIGIN.  THE  NAVY 
MUST  STRIVE  TO  ELEVATE  THE  DIGNITY  OF  EACH  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
ELIMINATE  ALL  VESTIGES  OF  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  SO  THAT  ALL 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  NAVAL  SERVICE  CAN  BE  PROUD  TO  SERVE  TO 
THEIR  FULLEST.  ■ TO  HELP  EACH  SERVICEMAN  AT  THE  END  OF  HIS 
SERVICE  IN  HIS  ADJUSTMENT  TO  CIVILIAN  LIFE.  ■ TO  PARTICIPATE 
IN  THE  PROGRESSIVE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOCIAL-CULTURAL  INTER- 
ACTION IN  OUR  SOCIETY  BY  UTILIZATION  OF  OUR  HUMAN,  ECO- 
NOMIC AND  PHYSICAL  RESOURCES  WHILE  MAINTAINING  FULL  EF- 
FECTIVENESS IN  THE  PERFORMANCE  OF  OUR  PRIMARY  MISSION. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  BEFORE  THE  MISSION  flight  deck  crewmen  sit 
beside  an  F-4  Phantom  II  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  pilots  on  the 
flight  deck  of  USS  Forrestal  (CVA  59).  Drawing  by  ALL  HANDS 
Art  Editor  Michael  Tuffli  is  adapted  from  a photo  by  PH3  W.  R. 
Curtsinger. 

• AT  LEFT:  THREE  OF  A KIND— USS  Hepburn  (DE  1055),  USS 
Gray  (DE  1054)  ond  USS  Roark  (DE  1053)  moored  together  in 
Yokosuka,  Japan.  Hepburn,  which  has  been  operating  with  the 
U.  S.  Seventh  Fleet  since  January,  was  joined  recently  by  her 
sister  ships,  Roark  and  Gray,  to  form  the  first  major  deployment- 
in-force  of  the  DE  1052  Class  Destroyer  Escort.  Photo  by  F.  Ingle. 
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NAVAL  SHIR  RESEARCH  & 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 


The  two  principal  towing  tanks  ot  the  Naval  Ship 
Research  and  Development  Center.  The  larger  one 
is  3078  feet  long,  51  feet  wide  and  from  10  fo 
22  feet  deep.  The  high-speed  tank,  to  the  left 
of  the  trolley  system,  is  2968  feet  long,  21  feet 
wide,  and  from  10  to  16  feet  deep. 


/■*  ARDEROCK,  MIX,  IS  A QUIET,  WOODED  PLACE  Oil  the 
^ hanks  of  the  Potomac  not  far  from  the  nation’s 
capital.  One  would  scarcely  guess  that  it  is  a place 
where  vicious  waves  hatter  ship  hulls  or  where  fragile 
planes  buck  the  turbulence  of  aerial  storms.  Never- 
theless, that’s  what  happens. 

The  ships  and  planes,  however,  are  only  models,  the 
oceans  are  artificial  and  the  aerial  storms  are  but 
tempests  in  wind  tunnels. 

Carderock  is  the  home  of  the  Naval  Ship  Research 
and  Development  Center  which,  actually,  is  divided 
into  three  parts;  the  David  Taylor  Model  Basin  which, 
itself,  is  at  Carderock;  the  Marine  Engineering  Labor- 
atory which  is  located  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  the 
Mine  Defense  Laboratory  at  Panama  City,  Fla. 

It  is  also  the  place  where  the  Navy’s  ship  and  air- 
craft experts  learn  how  ships  and  their  machinery  as 
well  as  aircraft  are  likely  to  behave  in  their  honest-to- 
goodness  elements. 

If  a shipyard  actually  had  to  build  a ship  without 
knowing  beforehand  how  it  might  perform,  there 
would  undoubtedly  be  repetitions  of  disasters  like  the 
17th  century  launching  of  Vasa,  the  pride  of  the 
Swedish  Navy.  In  the  presence  of  the  royal  court  and 
the  people  of  Stockholm,  the  majestic  Vasa  slid  proud- 
ly down  the  ways,  only  to  sink  from  sight  before  she 
cleared  the  harbor. 

Vasa  was  a new  design  and,  had  her  model  been 
tested  at  a place  such  as  Carderock,  she  undoubtedly 
wouldn’t  have  come  to  such  a sad  and  untimely  end. 

y O SIMULATE  THE  GENUINE  CONDITIONS  a ship  Or 
* plane  (and  some  weapons)  are  likely  to  encounter, 
the  research  center  uses  a variety  of  basins,  wind 
tunnels  and  other  test  facilities  to  simulate  conditions 
on  and  under  water  and  in  the  air.  The  engineers 
at  Carderock  will  gladly  tell  the  Navv  how  a ship  will 
interact  with  the  sea;  how  strong  she  and  her  com- 
ponents will  be;  and  how  silent  or  noisy  they  expect 
her  to  be. 

In  the  field  of  aerodynamics,  the  experts  perform 
the  same  general  function— testing  the  interactions  of 
wind  on  future  flight  vehicles  and  their  external 
weapons. 

To  perform  these  considerable  feats  of  prophecy, 
Carderock  has  been  given  ample  tools.  It  has  a variety 
of  basins,  towing  carriages,  water  tunnels,  pressure 
tanks,  wind  tunnels  and  computers. 

Of  all  this  scientific  array,  probablv  Carderock’s 
testing  basins  are  the  most  impressive.  Anv  kind  of 
scaled  down  sea  condition  can  be  duplicated  in  them. 
By  using  these  artificial  seas  to  float  model  hulls,  engi- 
neers can  determine  whether  or  not  a design  should 
be  accepted  for  production. 

The  Ship  Research  and  Development  Center’s  deep- 
water basin,  for  example,  can  produce  in  miniature 
almost  anything  the  sea  has  to  offer.  The  basin  itself, 
like  most  at  Carderock,  resembles  a long  canal  under 
a roof. 

It  is,  in  fact,  2775  feet  long  and  its  wave-making 
machines  can  produce  waves  which  meet  a ship  test 
model  head  on  or,  upon  demand,  the  computers 
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which  control  the  turbulence  will  whip  up  following 
waves  of  uniform  length  and  height,  random  long- 
crested  seas  and  transient  waves  up  to  two  feet  high 
and  40  feet  long. 

lil  HEN  THE  BASIN’S  WAVES  BATTER  A SHIP  MODEL, 

which  could  be  as  long  as  32  feet,  Carderock’s 
engineers  learn  much  concerning  the  seakeeping  qual- 
ities and  propulsion  characteristics  of  the  real  ship  in 
heavy  seas. 

River  craft  and  other  smaller  scaled  models  are 
given  a preliminary  workout  in  the  303-foot-long,  10- 
foot-deep  basin.  The  nearly  one-and-a-half-million 
gallons  of  water  in  this  tank  can  be  varied  to  simulate 
rivers,  canals  or  restricted  channels.  One  end  of  the 
shallow  basin  joins  the  deep-water  facility  and  doubles 
back  to  form  a “J”-shaped  curve.  Here,  ship  models 
can  be  subjected  to  tortuous  maneuvering  exercises 
and  180-degree  turning  tests. 

The  high  speed  basin  is  nearly  3000  feet  long  and 
is  the  lengthiest  of  Carderock’s  collection.  It  is  used  to 
test  models  of  fast-moving  hulls,  hydrofoils,  submar- 
ines, torpedoes  and  other  underwater  objects  which 
travel  at  speeds  up  to  60  knots. 

As  in  the  other  basins,  tests  are  made  realistic  by  a 
pneumatic  machine  which  can  produce  waves  of  uni- 
form length  and  height. 

the  runt  of  the  basin  litter  is  only  142  feet  long 
* and  is  used  for  special  problems  which  don’t  re- 
quire the  more  elaborate  facilities  of  the  larger  basins. 
The  models  tested  here  usually  are  no  longer  than 
five  feet,  and  are  towed  through  the  water  at  no  more 
than  six  knots. 

When  the  occasion  demands,  a pneumatic  machine 
can  whip  up  waves  12  feet  long  and  13  inches  high. 
If  Carderock’s  engineers  want  to  photograph  the  mod- 
el’s behavior  in  the  water,  they  can  do  so  by  turning 
on  the  50-kilowatt  lighting  system  and  snapping 
away. 

The  maneuvering  and  seakeeping  qualities  of  a 
ship’s  model  are  given  a thorough  testing  in  the  fa- 
cility called  MASK  (which,  logically  enough,  stands 
for  maneuvering  and  seakeeping). 

Two  basins  comprise  the  MASK  facilities.  One  is 
used  primarily  for  testing  models  in  an  environment 
which  closely  resembles  that  of  the  ocean  and  the 
other  investigates  course  stability  of  surface  ships,  sub- 
marines and  anything  else  which  moves  under  water. 

When  engineers  want  to  learn  why  an  existing  ship 
loses  speed  at  sea  or  when  they  want  to  know  how  a 
new  design  will  act  in  rough  seas,  they  turn  to  the 
maneuvering  and  seakeeping  basin.  Here,  thev  can 
also  learn  how  easily  surface  ships  and  submarines 
can  be  maneuvered  and  controlled  in  both  smooth  and 
rough  waters,  as  well  as  details  concerning  a sub’s 
performance  while  running  near  the  surface  in  waves. 

On  two  sides  of  the  basin,  there  are  pneumatic 
wavemakers.  Their  size  and  shape  are  controlled  by 
computers  and  anything  can  be  reproduced— even  con- 
ditions not  likely  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  world’s 
oceans.  A playful  engineer  once  programmed  an  ef- 


A 24-inch  propeller  mounted  in  the  36-inch  variable 
pressure  water  tunnel  shows  heavy  tip  cavitation. 
This  design  was  once  used  on  the  old  destroyer  USS 
Hamilton,  but  has  now  become  a classic  research 
propeller  because  of  the  extensive  test  data  which 
has  been  accumulated  on  it. 


feet,  resembling  a skillet  full  of  popcorn  which  had 
run  amok. 

■ ess  playful  technicians  are  more  likely  to  pro- 
™ gram  waves  up  to  40  feet  long  and  24  inches  high. 
When  the  combers  reach  the  opposite  side  of  the 
basin,  they  are  blunted  by  concrete  absorbers. 

A 376-foot-long  steel  bridge  spans  the  basin  and  re- 
sembles an  ordinary  suspension  bridge.  A rail  system 
traverses  the  span  and  carries  a 15-knot  model-towing 
carriage. 

Unlike  most  bridge  rails,  however,  these  are  on  the 
span’s  underside. 

Certain  features  make  this  unlike  other  bridges— 
trolley  wires  are  suspended  underneath  to  provide 
power  for  model  motors,  carriage  drive,  instruments 
and  control.  A trolley  suspended  from  the  underside 
carries  test  personnel. 

Another  difference— the  bridge  itself  is  mounted  on 
rails  and  can  traverse  one-half  the  basin’s  width  ro- 
tating through  angles  up  to  45  degrees  from  its  center- 
line.  This  might  prove  to  be  a disadvantage  on  most 
bridges  but  here  it  permits  models  to  be  towed  in 
either  head-on  or  following  seas  of  any  angle  from 
0 to  90  degrees. 

There  is  ample  room  for  maneuvering  in  the  basin. 
Its  rectangular  shape  measures  50  feet  across  at  its 
widest  point.  One  side  is  360  feet  long.  Free-running 
submerged  models  are  tested  in  its  deepest  portion, 
which  is  35  feet  deep. 

THE  SECOND  OF  THE  TWO  MASK  FACILITIES  is  a cirCU- 
* lar  basin  (called  the  Rotating  Arm  Basin),  260 
feet  in  diameter,  through  which  models  are  towed  in 
circular  paths  by  a rotating  arm. 

The  object  of  the  tests  conducted  here  is  to  deter- 
mine the  forces  needed  to  induce  and  maintain  the 
turn. 

The  basin  is  big  enough  to  permit  20-foot  models  of 
submarines  and  30-foot  models  of  surface  ships  to  be 
tested  and,  in  fact,  considerable  work  has  been  accom- 
plished in  establishing— in  advance  of  production— the 
abilities  of  high-speed  submarines,  torpedoes,  air  cush- 
ion vehicles  and  hydrofoil  craft.  The  rotating  arm, 
whioh  gives  the  basin  its  name,  is  pivoted  from  a 
central  pedestal  and  driven  bv  wheels  mounted  on 
its  outboard  end.  These  ride  on  rails  mounted  along 
the  side  wall. 

All  the  basins  have  towing  carriages  which  are 
suspended  over,  but  run  on  rails  around,  or  on  either 
side  of,  the  basin.  Through  the  use  of  booms  or  towing 
girders,  the  carriages  pull  the  models  through  the 
water  and  form  a kind  of  link  between  the  model  and 
its  sensors  and  the  computers  which  compile  data  on 
the  model’s  behavior  in  its  artificial  environment. 

But  getting  a preview  of  a ship  hull’s  behavior  isn’t 
the  extent  of  Carderock’s  aquatic  research.  The  tests 
also  forecast  the  future  behavior  of  propulsion  agents. 
To  accomplish  this,  there  are  three  variable  pressure 
water  tunnels  through  which  jets  of  water  are  forced 
to  produce  data  on  the  cavitation  of  ship  and  tornedo 
propellers.  Water  speeds  range  from  14  to  50  knots. 
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Above:  The  Deep  Submergence  Rescue  Vehicle  (DSRV  1)  is  lowered 
into  a pressure  tank  for  testing  at  the  Navnl  Ship  Research  and 
Development  Center.  Right:  Engineers  of  fhe  Aerodynamics  Labora- 
tory adjust  a test  model. 


/NNE  OF  THE  MORE  SIZABLE  TEST  FACILITIES  of  this 
type  is  the  circulating  water  channel,  which  has 
an  open  test  section  22  feet- wide  and  60  feet  long.  A 
nine-foot-deep  stream  of  water  flows  through  the  sec- 
tion at  more  than  10  knots. 

The  object  being  tested  remains  stationary  inside  the 
channel  while  the  forces  exerted  by  the  moving  stream 
are  measured  by  dynamometers.  Windows  placed  in 
the  side  and  bottom  walls  permit  observation. 

High  pressure  testing  is  another  of  Carderock’s 
fortes  and  one  entire  building  is  devoted  to  it.  The 
building’s  interior  resembles  a large  room  filled  with 
naval  guns  pointed  downward  through  the  floor. 
These  are  the  test  tanks  in  which  models  of  submarines 
are  tested  under  static  conditions  and  under  pressures 
which  equal  those  found  in  the  deepest  oceans.  It  was 
here  that  the  Navy’s  new  Deep  Submergence  Rescue 
Vehicle  was  tested. 

In  connection  with  pressure  and  strength,  there  are 
other  facilities  at  Carderock  which  test  the  endurance 
of  materials  under  the  weight  of  heavy  loads  in  both 
hot  and  cold  climates.  By  using  dummies,  the  effects 
of  pressure  upon  the  human  organism  are  tested,  too. 


Carderock’s  Studies 
Cover  Full  Range 

A complete  listing  of  activities  undertaken  bv 
Carderock’s  Naval  Ship  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Center  would  not  be  feasible  here.  The 
following,  however  is  a nutshell  rundown  of  the 
Center’s  interests: 

• Submarine  Quieting:  Submarine  noise  trials 
are  conducted  to  make  subs  quieter,  hence  less 
detectable  by  an  enemy. 

• Ship  and  Submarine  Structures:  High- 

strength  steels  and  other  materials  are  developed 
and  tested.  This  research  results  in  stronger 
ships  and  deeper  diving  submarines. 

•Advanced  Ships:  Participation  in  new  ship’ 
designs  developed  for  the  Fleet.  Two  notable 


examples  are  the  Deep  Submergence  Rescue 
Vehicle  (DSRV)  and  the  Hydrofoil  Gunboat, 
both  of  which  are  in  the  Fleet  now.  The  Surface 
Effects  Ship  (SES)  is  considered  to  be  still  in 
the  development  stage,  even  though  it  has  es- 
tablished a reputation  for  itself  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  The  SES  is  capable  of  traveling 
on  a cushion  of  air  over  land  and  water  of  any 
depth— including  marshlands. 

•Ship  Protection:  Explosion  tests  in  the  air 
and  underwater  are  conducted  against  ships 
and  equipment  to  make  them  sufficiently  tough 
to  survive  a wartime  environment. 

• Personnel  Protection:  This  category  is  self- 
explanatory.  Developments  which  saved  lives  in 
Vietnam  include  special  shock  protection  seats 
for  riverine  craft  which  protected  Navvmen 
from  the  impact  of  exploding  mines.  New  armor 
plating  methods  were  also  developed.  The  new 
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in  addition  to  marine  testing  facilities,  there  are 
* wind  tunnels  at  Carderock,  to  test  flying  objects  at 
all  speeds— subsonic,  transonic,  supersonic  and  hyper- 
sonic. 

As  in  the  circulating  water  channels,  the  object 
being  tested  remains  stationary  within  the  tunnel  while 
it  is  subjected  to  jet  air  streams.  These  exert  pressure 
against  the  surface  of  the  test  objects  while  computers 
record  the  results  of  the  tests.  The  object  being  tested 
can  also  be  visually  observed  and  photographed. 

The  laboratories  at  Carderock,  Annapolis  and  Pan- 
ama City  are  only  part  of  the  Naval  Ship  Research 
and  Development  Center.  There  are  smaller  satellite 
activities  at  Portsmouth,  Va.;  Langley  Field,  Va.;  Port 
Everglades,  Fla.;  and  Bayview,  Idaho.  A Hydrofoil 
Special  Trials  Unit  is  based  at  the  Naval  Shipyard, 
Bremerton,  Wash. 

Between  them,  Carderock  and  the  other  laborator- 
ies engaged  in  naval  ship  research  and  development 
strive  to  tell  the  Navy  how  a ship  or  airplane  is 
likely  to  perform  before  it  is  placed  in  production  as 
well  as  how  an  underwater  or  airborne  weapon  can 
be  expected  to  swim  or  fly.  —Bob  Neil 


plates  were  installed  on  small  boats  and  landing 
craft  to  protect  them  from  enemy  high-velocity 
shells  fired  from  the  shore. 

• Mine  Countermeasures:  New  drone  mine- 
sweepers were  designed.  Commercial  facilities 
built  them  for  use  in  clearing  Southeast  Asian 
waterways. 

• Aircraft  Weapons  Systems:  New  weapons 
configurations  and  attachment  systems  are  being 
developed  to  simplify  the  attachment  of  weapons 
to  planes.  Carderock  also  improves  the  aerody- 
namics of  the  weapons  and  their  accuracy  when 
released  from  aircraft  in  flight. 

• Ship  Hydrodynamics:  Models  of  all  new  ship 
hulls  and  propellers  are  tested  at  the  Center  be- 
fore the  Navy  accepts  them  for  production. 

• Computer  Applications:  The  Center  has  ap- 
plied computer  methods  to  the  design  and  de- 
velopment of  ships  and  submarines. 


lefl:  A 16-foot  model  of  o high-speed  replenishment  ship  troverses 
irregular,  long-crested  waves  in  the  Maneuvering  and  Seakeeping 
facility.  Above:  The  Development  Center  designed  shock  protection 
chairs  and  platforms  to  protect  personnel  in  Vietnam. 


Center  Is  4 Years  Old 

The  Naval  Ship  Research  and  Development 
Center  was  established  on  31  Mar  1967  with  the 
consolidation  of  the  David  Taylor  Model  Basin, 
Carderock,  Md.,  and  the  U.  S.  Navy  Engineering 
Laboratory  at  Annapolis,  Md.  On  1 Nov  1967, 
the  U.  S.  Navy  Mine  Defense  Laboratory,  Pan- 
ama City,  Fla.,  became  the  third  component  of 
the  Center  complex  with  headquarters  located 
at  Carderock. 

An  experimental  model  basin  was  located  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard  in  1898  and,  for 
many  years,  ship  models  were  tested  there. 

By  1936,  however,  the  Navy  Yard  facility  had 
been  outgrown  and  was  replaced  by  the  186- 
acre  facility  at  Carderock  which  provided  solid 
bedrock  on  which  to  build  the  towing  tanks  and 
other  projected  research  facilities.  In  1939,  the 
David  Taylor  Model  Basin  began  operations. 
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WITH  LOTS  OF  SALT 

navy  potpourri 


time  was  when  All  Hands  Magazine  carried  fea- 
■ tnres  known  among  its  staff  as  “fixtures.”  They  had 
nothing  in  common  with  plumbing  but  were  so  called 
because  they  appeared  every  month  and  endeavored  to 
treat  offbeat  subjects  for  which  the  regular  columns 
of  the  magazine  were  unsuited. 

Fixtures  appeared  month  after  month  until  they  be- 
came a casualty  of  the  magazine’s  changing  appearance 
several  years  ago,  although  the  offbeat  material  still 
appears  from  time  to  time  in  varying  forms. 

Old-timers  may  recall  such  columns  as  “What’s  in  a 
Name?”,  “Way  Back  When,”  “How  Did  it  Start?”,  and 
“Now  Here’s  This.”  There  were  also  short  fixtures  like 
“Builders  of  the  Navy”  and  “Sea  Chanteys.” 

Whimsical  cartoons  always  accompanied  fixtures 
from  which  Navymen  could  accumulate  a number  of 
erudite  facts.  For  example: 

an  enlisted  man’s  overcoat  is  called  a PEACOAT 
" or  pea  jacket  because  it  originally  was  made  from  a 
heavy  coarse  cloth  called  pije  or  pij  by  the  Dutch.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Dutch  pronunciation  approximated  the 
English  word  pea,  it  passed  into  our  language  in  that 
form. 

Fixtures  also  told  Navymen  that  the  word  CHIT  orig- 
inated in  the  days  of  the  British  East  India  Company 
when  Hindu  traders  used  slips  of  paper  called  chithi 


silver. 

The  word  was  shortened  by  British  and  American 


sailors,  who  began  using  the  word  “chit”  to  mean  am 
piece  of  paper  from  a pass  to  an  official  letter. 

Officers  who  wondered  why  they  gathered  in  a place 
called  the  WARDROOM  could  learn  that  18th  centurv 
British  ships  had  a compartment  below  the  “great 
cabin”  which  was  called  the  “wardrobe.”  It  was  used 
to  stow  valuable  articles  taken  from  prize  ships. 

The  officers’  staterooms  were  nearby  and,  when  the 
wardrobe  was  empty,  and  particularly  on  cruises  out, 
the  lieutenants  met  there  for  lounging  and  for  meals. 


In  time,  the  compartment  was  used  entirely  as  an  of- 
ficers’ messroom  and  the  name  was  changed  to  ward- 
room. 

Navymen  who  have  pushed  a HOLYSTONE  over  the 
deck  might  be  interested  in  learning  that  holystones 
probably  were  so-called  because  they  were  fragments 
of  monuments  from  St.  Nicholas  Church  in  England. 
The  fact  that  sailors  who  used  them  did  so  on  their 
knees  also  may  have  produced  the  name. 

As  late  as  1931,  holystones  rated  a Navy  directive 
limiting  their  use  to  removing  stains  because  of  their 
abrasive  effect  on  teakwood  decks. 

T he  word  skylarking  was  coined  at  sea  to  express 
the  fun  enjoyed  by  young  seamen  who  would 
scramble  to  the  fighting  tops  of  warships  and  descend 
to  the  decks  by  sliding  down  the  backstays. 

It  was  a kind  of  follow-the-leader  game  that  required 
guts  and  stamina,  but  the  old-timers  took  a dim  view 
of  the  goings-on.  They  would  grumble  that  the  kids 
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weren’t  getting  their  work  done  so  a man  who  wanted 
to  get  ahead  in  the  Navy  didn’t  go  skylarking  too  often. 

Another  esoteric  fact  included  the  origin  of  PORT- 
HOLES which  made  their  appearance  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury when  King  Henry  VI  of  England  wanted  heavy 
guns  placed  elsewhere  than  the  forecastle  and  after 
castle. 

A shipbuilder  named  James  Baker  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  piercing  the  sides  with  round  holes  through 
which  the  guns  could  fire.  The  word  “port”  was  de- 
rived from  the  French  porte. 

Navymen  in  trouble  with  their  wives,  after  reading 
an  All  Hands  fixture  knew  that  even  the  DOGHOUSE 
they  inhabit  originated  aboard  ships  (of  the  merchant 
marine)  and  under  rather  dismal  conditions. 

During  the  1800s,  masters  of  some  merchant  ships 
allocated  everv  available  space,  including  officers’  cab- 


ins, to  their  cargo.  The  officers  were  then  given  boxes 
on  the  poop  deck  in  which  to  five. 

Inasmuch  as  the  boxes  looked  as  if  they  would  ac- 
commodate a large  dog  more  appropriately  than  a hu- 
man being,  they  were  called  doghouses  and  the  name 
stuck.  From  the  merchant  marine  it  passed  on  to  the 
Navy  and  eventually  moved  ashore. 

i ucky  bags,  according  to  past  experts,  were  far 
" from  lucky  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century. 
Lost  and  found  articles  ended  up  in  the  lucky  bag 
then  as  they  do  now,  but  there  was  a difference. 


Once  a month  (at  least  on  a cruise  of  uss  Columbia 
in  1838),  the  bag  was  brought  to  mainmast  and  the 
owners  whose  names  appeared  on  the  articles  got  them 
back— but— with  several  lashes  as  not-so-gentle  remind- 
ers of  their  carelessness. 

Anyone  who  has  found  himself  at  loggerheads  with 
a situation  might  not  know  that  a LOGGERHEAD  was 
once  a long-handled  iron  implement  that  was  heated  in 
the  galley  range  and  then  used  to  soften  pitch. 


The  loggerhead  would  be  plunged  into  a bucket  oi 
pitch  to  soften  and  melt  it  so  it  could  be  used  with 
oakum  in  caulking  the  seams  of  deck  and  sides. 

Everyone  in  the  Navy  and  practically  everyone  else 
has  heard  of  mess  calls,  mess  halls,  mess  jackets  and 
other  connotations  using  the  word  MESS. 

Not  everyone,  however,  may  know  its  origin  or  be 
acquainted  with  early  mess  practices. 

The  old  Navy  had  its  mess  “kids”  which  referred  to 
large  wooden  serving  tubs— not  to  children.  Sailors 
sharing  the  same  tubs  soon  became  known  as  mess- 
mates. 

The  origin  of  the  word  mess  is  obscure.  It  mav  have 
been  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Spanish  words  for  table 
or  an  Old  French  or  Gothic  word  meaning  a dish.  In 
early  English  usage,  the  term  “mess”  denoted  four  and 
was  often  used  in  referring  to  small  groups  of  that 


number  into  which  companies  at  banquets  were  di- 
vided for  purposes  of  being  served. 

A nyoxe  who  has  heard  of  Hampton  Roads  or  Roo- 
sevelt  Roads  may  wonder  why  a ship  would  be 
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found  in  either.  If  he  had  read  a 1954  fixture,  he 
would  know,  however,  that  a ROAD  can  be  an  anchor- 
age where  vessels  may  either  wait  to  enter  the  port  or 
anchor  for  a time  after  leaving  and  before  going  to  sea. 

And  did  you  know  that  LEATHERNECKS  apparently 
acquired  their  name  because  of  the  leather-lined  collar 


0 


or  stock  Marines  used  to  wear  as  part  of  the  corps’ 
uniform? 

In  1956,  devoted  fixture  readers  learned  that 
BARNACLES  live  in  what  are  virtually  laminated  for- 
tresses. They  spend  their  time  standing  on  their  heads 
and  kicking  food  into  their  mouths  with  their  feet. 

Barnacles  are  both  male  and  female  and  therefore 
multiply  rapidly  and  thrive  on  salt  water.  They  accu- 
mulate rapidly  on  ships’  hulls,  slowing  the  ships  down 


perceptibly.  Badly  fouled  ships,  in  fact,  have  been 
known  to  carry  200  tons  of  marine  life. 

In  addition  to  slowing  a ship,  barnacles  also  loosen 
paint  and  other  protective  coatings  from  a metal  hull, 
causing  it  to  be  exposed  to  rust  and  other  erosion. 

Naturally,  the  first  people  who  ever  got  SQUARED 
AWAY  were  Navymen.  The  expression  “to  be  squared 
away”  no  doubt  stems  from  the  days  of  sailing  ships 
when  the  seamanlike  appearance  of  a ship  was  often 
judged  by  her  rigging. 


Square  yards  were  absolutely  essential  for  a ship- 
shape appearance.  To  permit  the  yards  to  be  cock- 
billed, except  in  a time  of  mourning,  was  a disgrace. 

■ JAVE  you  ever  been  given  the  RUNAROUND?  Of 
* " course  you  have.  In  the  old  Navy,  however,  get- 
ting the  runaround  was  more  fun  than  it  is  today. 

On  a battleship  of  the  Great  White  Fleet,  for  ex- 
ample, a band  played  lively  marches  on  deck  when  the 
order  for  the  runaround  was  given.  According  to  a con- 
temporary account,  it  was  the  Navyman’s  opportunitv 
of  moving  a little  faster  than  usual. 

In  double-quick  time  each  section  ran  in  an  ellipse 
for  five  minutes,  the  sailors  usually  being  barefooted  at 
this  time  of  day.  “They  dodge  in  and  out  of  the  sun- 
light and  shadow,  laughing  and  showing  the  gaiety  of 
their  feeling.” 

Fixtures  not  only  covered  little-known  facts  that 
came  from  days  long  gone;  they  also  told  Navymen 
about  offbeat  happenings  in  the  contemporarv  Navy 
like  airlifting  moose  to  a mountaintop  in  Maine,  or 
transporting  green  sea  turtles  throughout  the  Carib- 
bean area. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  supply  of  offbeat  and 
^ little-known  information  had  its  limits  and,  after 
the  initial  reserve  was  depleted,  All  Hands  staffers 
were  hard  put  to  come  up  with  a new  and  interesting 
fixture  every  month. 

In  fact,  a staffer  who  was  responsible  for  supplying 
a monthly  sea  chantey  threw  in  the  towel  and  sub- 
mitted one  of  his  own  invention  which  consisted  of  a 
couple  of  verses  of  “yo  ho  ho  heave  hos.” 

Fixtures  sometimes  chronicled  footnotes  to  history 
such  as  the  time  in  1840  when  the  American  brig  In- 
dependence was  becalmed  off  Sumatra  without  ammu- 
nition and  was  nearly  boarded  by  pirates. 

When  the  alarm  was  given,  the  captain  exhibited  a 
little  Yankee  ingenuity  and,  tearing  open  a case  of  fire- 


works, began  shooting  rockets  and  Roman  candles  into 
the  would-be  boarders. 

One  of  the  pirate  leaders  was  hit  in  the  stomach  by 
a Boman  candle  and  a boatload  of  the  brigands  with- 
drew. The  captain  threw  another  box  of  fireworks 
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which  was  about  to  explode  into  the  only  remaining 
pirate  boat  and,  when  the  box  split  open  with  explod- 
ing rockets  and  whirling  pinwheels,  the  pirates  decided 
their  bare  legs  would  be  safer  with  the  sharks  than  with 
the  fireworks  and  abandoned  ship. 

then,  there  was  the  time  uss  Constitution  s figure- 
* head  was  damaged  in  a battle  with  the  Barbary 
pirates.  Someone  proposed  it  be  replaced  by  an  image 
of  Andrew  Jackson  holding  a scroll  representing  the 
Constitution  in  his  hand. 

The  design  was  approved  and  woodearvers  went  to 
work,  but  there  were  complications.  Boston  was  not 
known  as  a hotbed  of  ardent  Jackson  supporters.  In 
fact.  Old  Hickory  was  so  disliked  by  Bostonians  that 
there  was  talk  of  tai  and  feathers  for  the  commandant 
in  whose  shipyard  the  work  was  being  done. 

Despite  the  unpopularity  of  the  new  figurehead, 
however,  work  continued  and  President  Jackson  took 
his  place  on  Old  Ironside’s  bow  with  the  result  that  the 
ship  was  under  constant  guard  as  long  as  she  was  in 
Boston. 

Vigilance  notwithstanding,  however,  a bold  young 


man  was  towed  in  a small  skiff  under  Constitution’s 
bow,  where  he  broke  out  a saw  and  proceeded  to  de- 
capitate Old  Hickory. 

The  young  man  became  such  a hero  in  Boston  tnat 
he  was  later  able  to  travel  to  Washington  with  im- 
punity to  present  his  trophy  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Years  later,  the  controversial  carving  was  removed 
from  Constitution  and  taken  to  the  Naval  Academy 
Museum  at  Annapolis. 

there  was  also  the  story  of  Navy  aid  to  San  Fran- 
" cisco  after  the  1906  earthquake,  uss  Preble  and  uss 
Perry  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  stricken  city  and 
Preble  anchored  at  the  foot  of  Howard  Street  to  serve 
as  a hospital  ship. 

Crewmen  from  Perry  and  city  firemen  set  to  work 
laying  hoses,  some  of  which  reached  1 1 blocks  from 
the  docks  into  the  city.  But  many  of  those  who  began 


fighting  the  fire  left  to  look  after  their  own  families, 
leaving  the  Navy  with  the  responsibility  of  fighting  the 
fire  and  enforcing  the  law. 

When  the  fire  was  stopped  at  the  Embarcadero, 
Perry’s  crew  turned  its  attentions  to  Rincon  Hill  and 
the  work  of  shifting  hoses,  spraying  and  dynamiting 
buildings,  and  rescuing  victims  continued  through 
four  sleepless  days. 

The  fire  was  brought  practically  under  control  by 
Saturday,  21  April,  and  by  the  following  Monday, 
several  units  of  the  Pacific  Squadron  steamed  in  to  re- 
lieve the  tired  Navy  firefighters  who  returned  to  their 
ship  for  a well-earned  rest. 


* 1951  fixture  chonicled  what  could  only  be  called 
a sailor’s  nightmare.  The  story  concerned  a re- 
hearsal for  the  formal  surrender  of  Japan  which  took 
place  on  board  uss  Missouri  (BB  63)  on  2 Sep  1945. 

Several  days  before  the  ceremony,  250  crewmembers 
filling  in  as  admirals  and  generals  played  their  roles 
with  determination,  but  the  final  day  before  the  cere- 
mony, a dress  rehearsal  was  held. 

At  a signal,  a working  party  of  sailors  was  brought  to 
the  “Mighty  Mo’’  by  launch  from  a nearby  destroyer 
and  a mystified  young  seaman  in  dungarees  was  told  to 
climb  one  of  the  battleship’s  ladders  and  walk  on  board. 

The  poor  guy  didn’t  know  he  was  a stand-in  for  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 

As  the  seaman  approached  the  quarterdeck.  Admiral 
William  F.  Halsey  (then  Commander  Third  Fleet)  and 
Missouri’s  Commanding  Officer,  Captain  S.  S.  Murray, 
stepped  forward  to  greet  him. 

Guns  boomed  and  a band  blared  “Ruffles  and  Flour- 
ishes,” a double  row  of  sideboys  snapped  to  salute,  a 
90-man  Marine  guard  of  honor  presented  arms,  a red 
flag  with  five  white  stars  unfurled  at  a yardarm,  and 
the  band  struck  up  the  National  Anthem. 

It  isn’t  clear  how  “General  MacArthur”  reacted  to 
his  sudden  recognition,  but  one  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive reports  described  him  as  unnerved  to  the  point  of 
being  unable  to  return  the  salute. 

—Robert  Neil 
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WITH 

YOUTH 

Navy  Camps  are  a Great  Success 


a naval  station  can  be  a pretty  exciting  place  for 
^ a youngster  anytime.  Most  of  us  can  remember 
(from  when  we  were  kids)  the  magic  appeal  of  ships 
and  airplanes. 

If  the  children  are  from  the  city  and  might  not 
make  it  to  summer  camp  otherwise,  a naval  station  is 
even  better.  It  offers  swimming  pools,  hobby  shops 
and  the  whole  exciting  adventure  of  “going  away  to 
camp.”  It  can  become  an  alternative  to  hanging 
around  the  block  and  wondering  what  to  do. 

The  Navy  is  getting  more  and  more  involved  in 
projects  to  make  the  long  summer  months  a little  more 
fun  for  city  children.  Starting  back  in  1968,  Navymen 
at  NTC  Bainbridge  helped  out  with  one  of  the  most 
successful  earlier  projects:  “Camp  Concern.”  Every 
day  that  summer,  about  500  youngsters  from  Balti- 
more were  bussed  to  the  naval  training  center  for  a 
program  that  included  basketball  and  wrestling  clin- 
ics, rock  dances,  movies  and  lectures  on  health  and 
citizenship.  Navymen  at  the  center,  both  officer  and 


enlisted,  volunteered  their  services  as  instructors  and 
supervisors.  (The  Oct  69  issue  of  All  Hands  has  the 
whole  story.) 

A NOTHER  PIONEERING  PROJECT  Was  Set  Up  in  1969 
^ at  the  Navy  Supply  Corps  School  in  Athens,  Ga. 
There,  Navymen  participated  in  the  nationwide  Big 
Brother  program  and  also  set  up  a local  project  to  help 
children  living  in  nearby  East  Athens.  It  became 
known  as  “Project  Success.” 

The  first  task— to  open  a small  recreation  center  in 
the  housing  development— has  since  grown  into  a 
complex  of  activities,  including  a basketball  league 
and  boxing  clinic,  summer  day  camp  and  individual 
tutoring  for  students.  (See  “Serving  the  Community” 
in  the  May  70  issue  of  All  Hands.) 

Organized  summer  camp  programs  and  other  com- 
munity service  projects  are  not  new  to  the  Navy,  but 
they  have  gotten  a boost  in  recent  years.  Many  local 
commands  are  getting  involved  in  such  projects;  more 
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and  more  Navymen  are  volunteering  their  talents  and 
experience  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  those  less  for- 
tunate. 

Still  another  project  was  Operation  Spearhead  at 
Philadelphia  Naval  Base.  The  report  on  regular  “land- 
ing parties”  to  a day  camp  at  this  base  was  covered  in 
the  September  1970  issue  of  All  Hands  (page  38). 

Great  Lakes,  111.;  Charleston,  S.  C.;  Ceiba,  Puerto 
Rico;  Pensacola,  Fla.;  and  Oakland,  Cal.,  were  a few 
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of  the  places  where  such  programs  went  on  last  sum- 
mer. Here’s  a brief  review. 

ujUkAN,  i’m  going  to  live  with  the  Navy  for  a 
whole  week,”  said  a 13-year-old  as  he 
stepped  aboard  a NaVy  bus  to  ride  to  the  naval  base 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  the  start  of  Operation  Ship- 
mate. 

Operation  Shipmate  is  a Navy -hosted  program  for 
underprivileged  children,  sponsored  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  a group  of  local  commercial  firms. 
The  program’s  staff  of  counselors  included  four  en- 
listed Navymen. 

The  first  of  the  four-day  programs  started  in  early 
June;  they  continued  through  the  end  of  August,  with 

Opposite  page.  Top  left:  Youngsters  on  tour  of  Naval  Station 
Treasure  Island  get  a close  look  at  a 40mm  gun  mount.  Below 
left:  A visitor  from  the  Oakland  Garfield  Center  signs  his  name 
to  the  guest  book  on  the  quarterdeck  of  USS  Mars  (AFS  1).  Left: 
Girls  take  a little  time  for  sports  during  their  visit  to  Naval  Station, 
Treasure  Island.  Below:  Wow!  Three  fellows  from  Oakland's  Lock- 
haven  Center  are  intrigued  by  the  display  of  electronic  compo- 
nents. This  page,  right:  "Can  you  hear  me?"  One  of  the  visitors 
talks  over  a radio  transmitter  to  another  group  of  youths  in  the 
next  room. 


350  youthful  guests.  The  program  started  each  Tues- 
day when  35  boys,  selected  from  area  schools, 
churches  and  civic  clubs,  boarded  the  bus  at  County 
Hall  for  their  taste  of  Navy  life. 

When  the  summer  campers  arrived  at  the  Navy 
base,  they  were  divided  into  two  groups  and  given 
Operation  Shipmate  T shirts  and  baseball  caps.  While 
on  the  base,  the  boys  slept  in  barracks  and  ate  their 
meals  in  the  naval  station  mess  hall.  The  program  for 
each  group  of  boys  included  a tour  of  the  base,  visits 
to  destroyers  and  submarines,  physical  fitness,  recrea- 
tion and  arts  and  crafts,  plus  physical  and  dental  ex- 
aminations. They  were  also  given  instruction  in  safe 
driving  and  firefighting  techniques  and  attended 
classes  covering  such  subjects  as  drugs  and  the  historv 
of  the  American  flag. 

Each  Wednesday,  weather  permitting,  the  boys 
traveled  to  Short  Stay,  a Special  Services  recreation- 
al area  at  nearby  Lake  Moultrie.  While  there,  the 
group  participated  in  camp  craft,  swimming,  boating, 
fishing,  outdoor  cooking  and  nature  hikes. 

q porting  events  for  the  boys  during  their  stay  at 
^ the  naval  base  included  baseball,  swimming  and 
bowling.  Instructors  taught  them  the  basics  of  the 
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CONCERN  WITH  YOUTH 


Above:  The  boys  marched  to  all  the  various  events/  starting  with 
their  arrival.  Top  left:  Counselors  aided  each  boy  toward  his  goal 
of  being  able  to  swim  well  enough  to  earn  his  special  patch.  Left: 
A Naval  Base  fireman  explains  the  operation  of  a fire  truck 
pump  to  some  of  the  shipmates. 


sport,  and  instilled  some  of  the  principles  of  good 
sportsmanship. 

When  the  boys  arrived  at  the  naval  base,  manv  of 
them  could  not  swim.  After  being  with  Operation 
Shipmate  for  four  days,  all  of  them  had  learned. 

The  counselors  assigned  to  the  boys  during  swim- 
ming instruction  made  a deal  with  them.  Evervone 
who  jumped  off  the  diving  board  and  swam  to  the 
pool’s  edge  received  an  official  Naw  swimmer  patch 
to  wear  on  his  jacket.  When  the  time  came  for  the 
boys  to  prove  they  could  swim,  they  dived  off  the 
board  one  at  a time.  One  of  the  bovs,  his  legs  pump- 
ing in  mid-air,  struck  the  water  swimming  and  easilv 
made  it  to  the  edge  of  the  pool.  Not  satisfied,  he 
turned  and  started  back,  to  make  sure  he  had  won 
his  patch. 

Operation  Shipmate  began  in  1969  with  a pilot 
group  of  30  boys  who  stayed  on  base  for  four  days. 
The  project  was  received  so  enthusiastically  that  the 
sponsors  decided  to  make  it  an  annual  affair  and  ex- 
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panel  it  to  10  four-day  periods,  with  about  35  boys 
in  each  group. 

One  of  the  sailor  counselors  summed  up  the  feelings 
of  all  the  people  who  made  Operation  Shipmate  pos- 
sible. He  said,  “You  get  a chance  to  help  a kid  and 
you  do  the  best  you  can.” 

Another  counselor,  Radioman  1st  Class  Harold  W. 
Smith,  said,  “I’m  really  going  to  miss  them.  I’d  like 
to  come  back  next  year  to  lend  a hand.” 

| | nderphivileged  children  from  Lake  County,  111., 
v went  to  camp  last  summer,  thanks  in  part  to 
Navymen  at  NTC  Great  Lakes. 

“Camp  Concern,”  named  after  the  successful  proj- 
ect at  Bainbridge,  was  a joint  venture:  mayors  of  par- 
ticipating towns  arranged  transportation  to  and  from 
the  base;  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  paid 
for  meals;  and  the  Navy  supplied  facilities  and  coun- 
selors. 

Children  from  five  Illinois  communities— Waukegan, 
Round  Lake,  Zion,  Lake  Zurich  and  North  Chicago- 
participated  in  the  summer  program,  which  empha- 
sized health  education,  recreation  and  vocational 
counseling. 

Vocational  training  concentrated  on  informing  the 
children  of  job  opportunities  and  encouraging  their 
interest  in  certain  skills  and  trades.  The  program  was 
rounded  out  with  roller-skating,  bowling,  swimming 
and  outdoor  sports. 

Navymen  at  NTC  Great  Lakes  acted  as  health 
counselors,  water  safety  instructors  and  advisors  for 
vocational  counseling,  and  even  formed  a combo  that 
played  at  weekly  dances. 

A lso  last  summer,  a group  of  50  youths  from 
Oakland,  Calif.,  got  the  chance  to  make  a cruise 
beyond  the  Golden  Gate  aboard  one  of  the  Navy’s 
floating  supply  centers,  uss  Mars  (AFS  1). 

The  cruise,  and  other  one-day  tours  of  other  Navy 
ships  and  facilities  in  the  Bay  area,  were  part  of  a 
joint  effort  by  the  Navy  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  The  Oakland  Youth  Opportunity  Corps 
coordinated  the  activities. 

More  than  200  youths  participated  every  week  in 
the  day-camp  program,  which  also  included  demon- 
strations of  Navy  firefighting  techniques  and  an  op- 


portunity to  use  the  base  gym,  swimming  pool  and 
sports  fields  at  Naval  Station  Treasure  Island. 

a fter  seeing  all  the  ships  and  airplanes,  one  of 
^ the  2000  Puerto  Rican  youngsters  who  went  to 
camp  last  summer  at  Roosevelt  Road  Naval  Station 
summed  up  his  feelings  this  way: 

“Before,  I didn’t  know  what  the  Navy  did  here. 
Now  I do.  It  sure  must  take  a lot  of  training  to  be  a 
Navyman.” 

A summer  camp  program,  four-day  Explorer  Scout 
jamboree  and  week-long  training  session  for  the 
“American  Crusaders”  all  were  held  during  June  and 
July  at  the  naval  station  near  Ceiba,  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Navy  provided  free  use  of  its  barracks,  mess 
hall  and  recreational  facilities.  Swimming  pools,  base- 
ball fields  and  Navy  buses  were  all  made  available. 
Navymen  also  gave  tours  of  shipsand  airplanes,  includ- 
ing the  “Hurricane  Hunters”  of  Airborne  Early  Warn- 
ing Squadron  Four. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  Police  Athletic 
League  and  Puerto  Rico  Boys  Commission  brought 
200  boys  a week  to  the  naval  station  for  summer 
camp.  Since  camp  sessions  ran  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, the  Navy  was  also  able  to  schedule  an  Explorer 
Scout  jamboree  during  a July  weekend  for  Puerto 
Rican  Scouts  with  seamanship  specialties. 

Finally,  as  the  Scouts  left  the  base,  almost  400 
members  of  another  youth  group  moved  in  for  their 
annual  camp.  The  American  Crusaders,  made  up  of 
boys  ages  10  to  18,  is  dedicated  to  teaching  military 
skills  and  courtesies. 

A typical  day  in  their  week-long  camp  consisted  of 
physical  training  and  sports  competition,  clean-up  and 
classes  on  personal  hygiene,  first  aid  and  citizenship. 

This  boys’  group  concluded  their  camp  (and  with 
it  the  naval  station’s  summer  youth  program)  with  a 
parade  and  pass  in  review,  and  the  presentation  of 
citations  to  40  outstanding  Puerto  Rican  youths. 

a lmost  200  underprivileged  children  from  Escam- 
**  bia  County,  Fla.,  went  to  summer  camp  at  the 
Naval  Communications  Training  Center  in  Pensacola 
last  summer. 

During  the  nine-week  program,  the  center  hosted 
groups  of  children  from  ages  13  to  16.  A local  church 
helped  sponsor  and  fund  the  camp,  which  was  part 
of  the  President’s  Summer  Youth  Opportunity  Program. 

The  young  campers  played  basketball,  softball  and 
volleyball;  toured  the  center’s  training  areas;  swam  in 
the  base  swimming  pool;  ran  the  nearby  naval  air 
station’s  obstacle  course;  and  explored  the  Naval 
Aerospace  Medical  Center. 

— J02  Jim  Shields 
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"Chieu  Hoi"  (Rally  to  the 
Government  Side).  . . 


. . . Good  Advice  from  the 
Navy  Beach  Jumpers,  Vietnam. 

■ki guyen  thi  hoa  lurked  in  ambush  along  the  Vain 
^ Co  Dong  River— chilled  by  a cold  rain  and  hungry 
from  two  days  without  food.  The  20-year-old  Viet 
Cong  lay  in  the  mud  waiting  for  the  gunboat  to  pass. 

The  gunboat  finally  approached  his  position.  But 
instead  of  the  usual  purr  of  engines  and  churning 
wake,  this  boat  announced  its  arrival  with  loudspeak- 
ers transmitting  a message  in  Hoa’s  language. 

Hoa  recognized  the  voice— the  speaker  was  one  of 
his  companions  who  had  rallied  to  the  government 
side.  His  friend  was  speaking  of  home,  family  and 
peace  of  mind  now  that  he  was  no  longer  a fugitive 
in  his  own  land. 

Battered  by  the  elements  and  sickened  with  hunger, 
Hoa  decided  the  next  day  to  “Chieu  Hoi”— rally  to  the 
government  side.  He  knew  where  to  go  and  whom  to 
see,  because  taped  broadcasts  from  helicopters  and 
river  gunboats  had  told  him  exactly  how  to  give  him- 
self up.  He  also  knew,  from  these  broadcasts,  that  he 
would  be  rewarded  for  information  about  several 
weapons  caches  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

This  true  example  is  typical  of  the  methods  used 
and  results  produced  by  the  psychological  warfare 
operations  being  conducted  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam by  U.  S.  Navy  Beach  Jumpers,  a group  specially 
trained  to  operate  the  equipment  used  in  such  opera- 
tions. 

|%ETACHMENTS  OF  BEACH  JUMPER  UNIT  (Bju)  1, 

team  13,  a unit  of  the  Naval  Special  Warfare 
Group  Vietnam,  have  been  engaged  in  “psywar”  ac- 
tivities for  the  past  two  years.  The  team,  headed  bv 
Lieutenant  (jg)  Ken  Stevens  and  his  assistant,  Lieu- 
tenant (jg)  Richard  Wilkinson,  has  only  11  enlisted 
men  who  are  dispersed  throughout  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

Because  demands  on  the  small  team  are  so  great, 
the  Beach  Jumpers  usually  work  alone  or  with  a single 


Photos  below:  With  a giant  speaker  ready,  P02 

Charles  Wallace's  helo  lifts  off  from  Nha  Be  on  its 
way  to  deliver  a message  to  the  Viet  Cong  (2)  CPO 
Otis  Boyd  (left)  and  P02  Greg  Beye  check  out  their 
equipment  before  going  out  on  a night  operation. 
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partner.  The  team  members  often  make  flights  to  drop 
leaflets,  which  range  in  subject  matter  from  explaining 
the  programs  of  the  government  of  the  Republic  ol 
Vietnam  to  urging  the  Viet  Cong  to  “Chieu  Hoi. 

Chief  Petty  Officer  Otis  Boyd  recalled  the  rather 
unconventional  case  of  one  former  Viet  Cong  who  de- 
cided to  “Chieu  Hoi”  as  a direct  result  of  the  leaflets 
dropped  by  the  team. 

The  man  had  been  given  the  job  of  collecting  the 
leaflets  before  other  Viet  Cong  had  a chance  tc  read 
them.  One  day  he  gathered  approximately  20,000; 
the  next  day  he  worked  twice  as  hard,  picking  up 
about  40,000  leaflets.  But  when  he  was  bombarded 
the  following  day  with  80,000  he  threw  his  hands  up 
in  despair  and  turned  himself  in  as  a rallier. 

Boyd  added  that  when  the  man  was  interviewed  by 
district  officials  he  explained,  “20,000— O.K.;  40,000, 
not  too  bad;  80,000,  too  much,  too  much!” 

P02  Charles  H.  Wallace  makes  daily  flights  with 
the  Army’s  117th  Assault  Helicopter  Company.  Orig- 
inating from  Nha  Be  Naval  Support  Base,  the  flights 
cover  the  Rung  Sat  Special  Zone  southeast  of  Saigon, 
concentrating  on  areas  in  which  enemy  troops  have 
been  detected.  If  an  enemy  soldier  or  unit  is  spotted, 
Wallace  disconnects  the  taped  message  he  is  broad- 
casting and  plugs  in  a microphone  for  his  interpreter 
as  the  helo  descends  for  closer  contact. 

A PRIME  EXAMPLE  OF  TALKING  Viet  Coilg  Soldiers 
**  out  of  the  bush  occurred  near  Da  Nang  when  a 
North  Vietnamese  Army  lieutenant  gave  himself  up. 
Shortly  after  being  interviewed,  he  returned  by  heli- 
copter to  where  he  had  left  his  men  and,  using  the 
loudspeaker  system,  urged  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Four  members  of  his  squad  walked  out  to  join 
him. 

The  tape-recorded  messages  are  also  broadcast  by 
the  Beach  Jumpers  from  riverboats  patrolling  an  area 
likely  to  contain  enemy  troops.  The  river  broadcasts 
are  normally  made  at  night  because  the  cover  of 
darkness  helps  to  protect  the  boats  and  because  that 
is  when  more  of  the  enemy  are  likely  to  be  within 
listening  range. 

Beach  Jumpers  use  different  recordings  for  their 
diverse  psywar  operations:  the  Chieu  Hoi  tape  urges 
the  enemy  to  give  himself  up  to  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam; the  instructional  tape  tells  where  to  go  and 
whom  to  see  for  this  purpose;  the  medical  tape  de- 
scribes the  high  quality  and  variety  of  medical  services 
available  at  government  facilities;  and  the  quick  reac- 
tion tape,  used  after  an  area  has  been  bombarded, 
implores  enemy  survivors  to  surrender  before  they  are 
killed. 

With  the  continuing  success  of  actov  and  the 
Navy’s  changing  role  from  a combat  to  an  advisory 
force,  psychological  warfare  has  become  one  of  our 
most  effective  “weapons.”  The  success  of  the  opera- 
tion depends  upon  the  willingness  of  dedicated  and 
competent  men  to  fight  a kind  of  war  that  uses  fewer 
bullets,  but  requires  no  less  bravery. 

Photos  by  P03  Don  Gaylieri 


Photos  above:  Navyman  Larry  D.  Manning  secures 
a speaker  on  the  rear  deck  of  a river  assault  croft. 
(2)  Prior  to  liftoff  from  Nha  Be,  P02  Wallace  (center) 
briefs  the  pilots  of  the  Army's  117th  Assault  Heli- 
copter Co.  on  the  area  of  operation. 
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AIRBORNE 

SCIENTISTS 
OF  THE 
NAVAL 
RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 


|U|  wal  research  laboratory  scientists  probe  the 
sea,  land  and  air  for  answers  to  physical  science 
questions  which  will  advance  the  technology  required 
by  the  Navy. 

Most  of  the  laboratory’s  work  is  conducted  near 
Washington,  D.  C.,  but  often  scientists  must  use  vari- 
ous field  sites  that  provide  facilities  and  an  environ- 
ment not  available  in  the  lab.  One  such  unit  is  located 
at  Patuxent  River  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Maryland, 
where  Navy  scientists  become  airborne  to  gather  data 
for  scientific  investigations. 

The  men  and  women  who  acquire  data  from  instru- 
ment-loaded airplanes  agree  that  their  success  has 
been  immeasurably  aided  by  efforts  of  the  50  enlisted 
men  and  two  officers  who  comprise  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory’s  only  flying  detachment.  Their 
work  for  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  has  helped 
afford  NRL  scientists  a method  of  conducting  investi- 
gations and  experiments  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible. 

This  group  maintains  three  early  models  of  the 
Super  Consiellation  which  are  equipped  as  labora- 
tories and  are  used  to  carry  scientists  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  About  half  the  space  each  Constel- 
lation affords  is  filled  with  the  scientific  instrumenta- 
tion necessary  to  conduct  a variety  of  investigations. 

there  are,  for  example,  specially  installed  equip- 
* ments  and  wing-mounted  pods  aboard  two  of 
the  Constellations  for  cloud  physics  research,  naviga- 
tion investigations,  low-frequency  radar  study  and 
other  projects.  Still  another  of  the  big  planes  is  used 
strictly  for  wave  propagation  studies  in  the  four- 
frequency  Navy  radar  system. 

The  NRL  Flight  Detachment  maintains  the  Navy 
tradition  of  providing  a quick  response  to  immediate 
needs  which,  for  the  scientific  data-gathering  group, 
often  represents  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure. 

Scientists  cannot  afford  extended  maintenance  peri- 
ods for  unanticipated  malfunctions,  especially  when 
they  occur  in  the  middle  of  a data-gathering  mission. 
The  ideal  research  conditions  which  exist  one  day  may 
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AND  A 
HARD 
WORKING 

TEAM 

TO  KEEP 
THEM  UP 


Above:  Naval  Research  Laboratory  aircraft  on  the 
line  at  Patuxent  River  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Mary- 
land. Below:  Chief  Lawrence  Sager,  one  of  three 
NRL  flight  detachment  crew  chiefs,  is  also  a flight 
engineer. 


Facing  page:  Top  to  bottom:  NRL  scientists  and 
technicians  remove  a radar  antenna  from  one  of 
the  aircraft  for  an  overhaul.  (2)  Two  members  of 
the  NRL  detachment  install  a new  antenna  wire 
on  one  of  the  "Connies".  (3)  Navymen  keep  the 
flying  laboratories  in  top  condition  for  their  scienti- 
fic missions. 


not  be  duplicated  for  several  months  or  even  years. 

In  many  experiments,  the  plane  operates  in  con- 
junction with  other  Fleet  units  on  a compressed  sched- 
ule. Because  of  the  limited  number  of  available  NHL 
aircraft  and  the  difficulty  involved  with  installing  sci- 
entific gear,  it  is  impossible  to  change  planes  in  the 
middle  of  an  experiment. 

Because  of  the  particular  nature  of  NRL’s  role  in 
science,  the  configuration  of  the  aircraft  is  continually 
being  modified  and  many  of  the  changes  are  not  cov- 
ered in  aircraft  manuals.  External  pods,  probes  and 
antennas  may  have  to  be  attached  or  internal  wiring 
done.  Sometimes  cutting  through  a pressure  bulkhead 
is  required  to  provide  the  correct  configuration.  In 
fact,  the  planes  undergo  such  changes  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  return  them  to  their  original  configuration. 


A shortage  of  men  with  maintenance  experience 
^ on  Constellations  only  compounds  the  difficulties. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  basic  professional  knowl- 
edge of  the  men  assigned  to  the  unit  helps  them  as- 
similate the  aircraft’s  requirements. 

The  men’s  basic  knowledge  of  the  craft  is  largelv 
responsible  for  the  perfect  safety  record  the  detach- 
ment maintains  after  hundreds  of  flying  hours. 

Although  the  crews  never  become  directly  involved 
in  any  scientific  experiment,  their  efforts  at  home  sta- 
tion or  on  deployments  contribute  to  the  successful 
results  of  many  experiments. 

On  a recent  flight,  for  instance,  a scientist  found 
electrical  noise  was  interfering  with  his  measurements. 
A crewmember  improved  the  grounding  and  elimin- 
ated the  problem. 

Another  time,  a scientific  mission  was  threatened  by 
an  oil  line  mishap.  The  crew  made  the  necessary  re- 
pairs on  an  airstrip  far  away  from  the  maintenance 
line  and  prevented  the  failure  of  a scientific  mission 
which  involved  other  Fleet  units. 

The  pilots,  crews  and  scientists  who  fly  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory  missions  constitute  a team.  Indi- 
vidually, and  as  a group,  they  make  vital  contributions 
to  man’s  probes  which  advance  the  science  and  tech- 
nology of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
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DIVERS 


A formation  is  held  before  the  students  start  on  their  early  morning 
run.  Physical  fitness  is  stressed  throughout  the  program. 


[rivers  wanted;  no  experience  necessary.  Employer 
^ will  train. 

This  fictitious  ad  could  well  have  been  placed  by 
the  Navy’s  Second  Class  Divers  School  at  the  Naval 
Station,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  school  graduates  400  divers  annually,  qualify- 
ing them  in  both  scuba  and  deep-sea  diving  equip- 
ment. Personnel  reporting  to  the  school  are  all 
volunteers  who  meet  rigid  psychological  and  physical 
requirements.  Before  a man  goes  to  the  school,  he  is 
examined  by  a qualified  diving  officer  to  determine 
the  applicant’s  motivations  and  aptitude  for  diving. 

Each  applicant  must  also  make  a test  dive  in  a 
deep-sea  diving  rig.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
past  that  a man  showing  reluctance  or  timidity  on  this 
initial  dive  seldom  makes  an  acceptable  diver. 

Once  an  applicant  has  passed  his  initial  diving  test 
and  has  been  accepted  by  a diving  officer,  he  reports 
to  the, school  for  diver  training  which  lasts  10  weeks. 

“The  first  week  is  the  hardest,”  said  Lieutenant 
Commander  Quanah  C.  Hanes,  school’s  commanding 
officer.  “During  that  week  we  lose  30  per  cent  of  a 
class.  In  almost  every  case,  it  is  due  to  poor  physical 
condition.”  The  first  week  of  training  is  devoted  to 
physical  fitness  to  prepare  the  novice  diver  for  the 
rigors  he  will  have  to  endure  in  the  weeks  following. 

A TYPICAL  DAY  FINDS  THE  VOLUNTEERS  doing  Calis- 

thenics  by  0645,  followed  by  a two-mile  run 
around  the  base  to  increase  their  endurance.  The  day 
is  then  taken  up  with  lectures  and  demonstrations  of 
scuba  gear  that  will  be  used  in  the  next  four  weeks 
of  training. 

Student  divers  continue  the  physical  fitness  pro- 
gram throughout  the  training  and  receive  75  hours  of 
lectures  on  scuba  and  hard  hat  diving. 

The  second  week  begins  actual  scuba  training  un- 
der controlled  conditions.  Members  become  familiar 
with  their  equipment  by  using  it  in  six-foot-deep 
water  in  the  Naval  Station’s  large  swimming  pool.  If 
a student  has  a problem,  an  instructor  is  always  at 
hand  to  give  aid. 


Students  and  instructors  run  wherever  they  go.  Fitness  is  important 
and  most  students  dropped  are  dropped  for  physical  reasons. 


Immediately  after  reporting  to  school,  each  man  is 
assigned  a buddy;  the  two  men  will  remain  together 
throughout  their  training  and  will  go  everywhere  and 
do  everything  together.  They  will  learn  to  depend 
upon  each  other  and  to  function  as  a team.  Team- 
work is  vital  to  divers.  When  a team  is  underwater 
and  a diver  runs  into  trouble,  he  must  either  correct 
the  problem  himself  or  depend  on  his  buddy  for  aid. 

“One  of  the  most  important  things  we  teach  the 
student  is  confidence,  both  in  himself  and  in  his 
equipment,”  said  Hanes. 

After  the  student  is  familiar  with  the  scuba  equip- 
ment, he  moves  to  the  deep  end  of  the  pool  ( 15  to 
20  feet),  where  such  things  as  buddy  breathing,  and 
removing  and  putting  on  tanks  and  masks  underwater 
can  be  practiced.  High  point  of  scuba  training  comes 
on  the  last  day  of  the  four-week  phase  where  the 
students  undergo  harassment.  During  this  test  the  stu- 
dent divers  are  purposely  harassed  by  their  instruc- 
tors. 

Air  valves  may  be  turned  off  or  tanks  taken  away, 
face  masks  removed— anything  that  can  simulate  a real 
problem  a diver  may  encounter  in  an  actual  situation. 

“Harassment  may  sound  like  unnecessary  stress,” 
said  Hanes,  “but  we  feel  that  it  is  very  necessarv.  If  a 
man  panics  in  the  pool  when  his  air  is  momentarilv 
shut  off,  then  there  is  a good  chance  that  he  would  do 
the  same  thing  on  some  future  job  and  perhaps  en- 
danger himself  and  the  person  working  with  him. 

“It  is  far  better  to  have  harassment  dives  in  training 
to  discover  and  remove  those  individuals  who  might 
panic,  than  to  lose  one  or  more  divers  later.” 

in  the  same  24-hour  period,  students  have  their 
* first  night  dive.  It  is  also  their  first  dive  outside  the 
pool  and  the  students  look  forward  to  it  as  an  addi- 
tional test  of  their  own  confidence  and  ability. 

On  the  night  dive,  the  divers  jump  two  at  a time 
from  a platform  10  feet  above  the  water  into  San 
Diego  Harbor.  They  surface,  check  each  others’  gear, 
then  dive  again. 

During  the  dive,  they  search  for  objects  dropped 
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Above  left:  A student  checks  his  equipment  before  each  dive  to 
ensure  his  safety.  Center:  Students'  first  night  dive  takes  place, 
halfwoy  through  the  program.  Above  right:  After  entering  the 
water,  students  check  each  others'  gear  for  proper  operation. 
Right:  "First  team  on  deck,  sir!"  shout  two  students  after  com- 
pleting the  "harassment  phases"  of  their  training.  Far  right:  An 
instructor  talks  with  students  who  have  just  surfaced  . 

into  the  water  by  instructors  and  the  test  is  not  over 
until  all  the  objects  are  located  and  recovered. 

Completing  his  scuba  training,  the  student  moves  on 
to  the  next  six-week  phase,  deep-sea  diving.  During 
this  phase  he  will  use  the  hard  hat  diving  suit  and 
leant  to  weld  under  water. 

“It  is  difficult  for  many  people  to  understand  why 
hard  hat  diving  is  still  taught,  since  it  seems  that 
man  in  a scuba  rig  could  do  almost  anything  just  as 
well  as  someone  clunking  around  in  a deep-sea  rig,” 
said  Hanes. 

“What  others  fail  to  understand  is  that  the  deep-sea 
diver  has  the  advantage  over  the  scuba  diver,”  he 
continued.  “He  can  stay  down  longer,  he  is  better  pro- 
tected from  the  elements,  he  can  go  deeper  than  his 
scuba  counterpart  and,  most  important,  he  has  direct 
communication  with  surface  personnel.” 

the  student  learns  not  only  how  to  dive  in  the 
* deep-sea  rig,  but  also  how  to  dress  his  fellow 
divers.  The  dressing  of  a deep-sea  diver  is  a compli- 
cated affair  which  requires  two  men  to  help  the  diver 
into  his  suit  and  tend  his  air  lines  while  he  is  in  the 
water. 

The  highlight  of  the  hard  hat  phase  is  actual  diving 
in  the  ocean  during  the  class’s  last  days  of  training. 

Upon  completion  of  the  training  the  student  is 
qualified  to  dive  to  130  feet  in  scuba  gear  and  to 
150  feet  using  the  deep-sea  rig. 

With  a staff  of  15  enlisted  men  and  one  officer,  the 
diving  school  trains  divers  for  all  services.  It  also 
trains  some  civilian  divers  who  will  work  at  naval 
shipyards  around  the  country. 

—Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Jerry  Antone 


Middle  left:  Student  divers  listen  as  their  instructor  goes  over  mis- 
takes they  made  on  their  last  dive.  Middle  right:  Dressing  a fellow 
diver  is  an  important  part  of  training.  The  diver  being  dressed 
is  almost  helpless  since  his  suit  weighs  about  191  lbs.  Above  left: 
New  divers  learn  the  full  operation  of  hard  hat  diving.  Above 
right:  A hard  hat  diver  learns  to  walk  in  the  tank  before  moving 
on  to  deep  water. 
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COME  FAMILIES  GET  SO  HUNG  UP  ON  A NAME  that 
^ they  keep  repeating  it  generation  after  generation, 
and  something  solid  like  Ebenezer  or  Jonathan  is 
often  listed  in  some  family  Bibles  — the  only  thing 
that  changes  is  the  date.  And  the  Navy  is  no  dif- 
ferent than  the  family  which  can  trace  its  roots  back 
to  the  early  settlers  of  this  country.  The  service 
paints  a heroic  name  on  the  stem  of  a ship,  which 
later  turns  out  to  be  a gallant  man-o’-war,  and  that 
name  is  often  perpetuated  in  later  ships. 

There  are  many  such  examples:  Essex,  Ranger, 
Wright,  and  — of  course  — Saratoga.  Not  only  is  the 
urge  great  to  keep  the  name  in  existence  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  ship’s  glory,  but  the  urge  is  just 
as  great  — perhaps  even  more  so  — to  perpetuate  the 
battle,  incident,  or  memory  of  the  person  after  whom 
the  ship  is  named. 

Why  forget  the  Battle  of  Cowpens,  or  the  Battle 
of  Antietam,  or  the  Battle  of  Saratoga?  Each  in  its 
time  was  an  incident  of  mammoth  consequence  so 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  conflict,  the  valor  and  the 
blood  which  was  spilled  that  become  vital,  as  it  is 
the  consequence,  or  what  took  plac^_because  of  and 
after  the  event. 

^aratoga,  n.  y.,  is  the  place  where  two  American 
^ generals  — Horatio  Gates  and  Benedict  Arnold 
(before  his  change  of  heart)  — met  the  vain,  witty, 
and  silly  English  General  Sir  John  Burgoyne  in  1777. 
Here  they  showed  him  that  this  new  nation  and  its 
people  were  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  they  drove 
home  the  point  so  well  that  dandy  Johnny  ended  up 
turning  over  his  sword  and  his  army  to  the  Americans 
on  17  October.  The  consequences  were  that  the 
battle  gave  our  nation  new  confidence  in  the  cause 
for  independence,  told  England  that  she  had  a tiger 
by  the  tail,  and  let  France  know  that  she’d  be  putting 
her  money  on  a winner  if  she  decided  to  back  these 
outrageous  rebels  who  knew  how  to  fight  in  their 
own  backyard. 

Americans  have  thought  so  much  of  the  value  of 
the  Battle  of  Saratoga  that  they  have  named  six 
warships  in  its  honor,  beginning  with  an  18-gun  sloop 
in  1780  and  on  up  to  today’s  Saratoga,  the  60,000-ton 
CVA-60. 

The  first  Sara  is  the  only  one  which  ended  her 
career  under  a cloud  of  mystery.  She  cruised  with 
marked  success  against  British  merchantmen.  The 
last  anyone  heard  of  her  was  when  she  was  three 
days  out  of  Haiti,  on  18  Mar  1781:  she  parted 
company  with  a convoy  of  merchantmen,  captured 
an  enemy  vessel  and  was  last  seen  in  hot  pursuit 
of  another. 

Neither  Sara  nor  the  other  ship  was  heard  from 


again.  Her  captain,  John  Young  of  Philadelphia,  was 
a fighting  man  who  had  already  chalked  up  a 
Saratoga  first  — taking  on  the  28-gun  Elizabeth  and 
the  14-gun  Nancy  simultaneously  and  subduing  both 
in  a hot,  one-hour  fight.  Her  gunner  and  mates  knew 
how  to  handle  the  18  pieces  on  board,  even  though 
the  enemy  had  a total  of  42  against  her. 

T he  second  Saratoga,  built  under  the  direction  of 
1 her  skipper,  Commodore  Thomas  NlacDonough, 
was  launched  on  11  Apr  1814— just  40  days  after  the 
timber  had  been  cut  to  build  her.  Five  months  later, 
the  ship-rigged,  26-gun  corvette  was  locked  in  battle 
with  the  29-gun  British  flagship  Confiance  during  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Although  Sara  was  shattered  badly  and  tw'iee  set 
afire  by  enemy  shells,  MacDonough  was  able,  at  a 
critical  moment,  to  use  her  anchors  and  spring  lines 
to  pivot  Saratoga  into  a position  from  v'hich  he 
could  use  her  fresh  battery  to  defeat  Confiance.  After 
this  crucial  victory  had  blocked  invasion  from  the 
north,  American  forces  retained  control  of  the  kev 
lake  and  the  British  forces  retreated  to  Canada. 

Filling  the  shoes  of  some  pretty  impressive  an- 
cestors, Saratoga  III,  a 20-gun  sloop,  participated  in 
some  important  peace-keeping  missions  during  her 
45-year  career.  After  serving  in  the  Vera  Cruz  Block- 
ade during  the  Mexican  War,  Sara,  commanded  b\ 
Commodore  David  G.  Farragut,  was  transferred  to 
the  West  India  Squadron. 

She  was  part  of  Commodore  Matthew  Perrv’s 
squadron  during  the  negotiations  for  the  opening  of 
Japan  in  1853,  and  eight  years  later  the  20-gun 
sloop  captured  a large  clipper  in  Kabenda  Bav,  free- 
ing 961  slaves.  She  joined  the  South  Atlantic  Block- 
ading Squadron  during  the  Civil  War,  and  spent 
two  decades  as  a training  ship  before  she  was  sold 
in  1907. 

commissioned  in  1891  as  uss  New  York  and  sunk 
^ in  1933  as  Rochester,  the  fourth  Saratoga  — so 
named  from  1911  to  1917  — was  an  armored  cruiser 
which,  like  the  second  ship  to  bear  the  name,  served 
as  the  victorious  flagship  during  one  of  the  nation’s 
major  naval  conquests.  As  Admiral  Sampson’s  flag- 
ship during  the  Battle  of  Santiago,  she  led  the  force 
to  victory  in  this  crucial  bout  of  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

As  Rochester  during  the  first  World  War,  she 
began  escort  duty  and  later  participated  in  the  Nica- 
raguan Campaign  (1926-31)  and  cruised  off  the 
coast  of  China  in  1932.  Her  career  ended  when  she 
was  sunk  in  Subic  Channel  in  1941  — to  prevent  her 
capture  by  the  Japanese. 
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Saratoga  V was  officially  laid  down  as  a battle 
cruiser,  and  later  converted  to  a carrier  when  cruiser 
construction  was  suspended  following  agreements  in 
the  Washington  Treaty  for  the  limitation  of  naval 
armaments.  She  had  been  employed  during  the  peace- 
time years  for  training  and  the  development  of  naval 
aviation,  but  when  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked,  she 
was  underway  for  Hawaii  within  14  hours. 

In  January  of  1942,  she  was  damaged  by  torpedoes 
from  a Japanese  sub  attack,  but  returned  to  the  line 
in  May  after  repairs  in  Pearl  Harbor  and  Bremerton. 
That  summer,  her  air  wing  provided  a protective 
umbrella  for  Marines  storming  ashore  on  Guadal- 
canal. Soon  thereafter  — in  August,  to  be  exact  — 
Sara’s  Solomon  Islands  tour  was  interrupted  by  an- 
other submarine  torpedo  attack  which  left  her  dead 
in  the  water.  But,  with  the  help  of  the  cruiser 
Minneapolis,  she  was  towed  in  for  an  overhaul  that 
enabled  her  to  return  in  October. 


Facing  page:  First  Saratoga — 68  feet  long,  beam  25  feet,  dis- 
placement 150  tons,  complement  six  officers  and  80  crewmen, 
armament  18  guns.  Below:  The  latest  Saratoga  (CVA  60)  is  quite 
a bit  larger  than  the  first.  Here  tugs  manuever  the  carrier  into 
her  berth  at  Mayport. 


P rom  the  Solomons,  she  went  on  to  serve  in 
* various  campaigns  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans  before  returning  to  Bremerton  for  a complete 
overhaul,  which  was  completed  in  September  of  1944. 

Returning  to  action  early  in  ’45,  Saratoga  joined 
Admiral  Mitscher’s  Task  Force  58  for  a carrier-based 
air  strike  on  Tokyo  in  mid-February.  On  19  February 
— just  a few  days  later  — the  ship  began  her  support 
of  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima.  Later  that  month  she  was 
attacked  by  Japanese  air  squadrons  and  suffered 
serious  structural  damage  and  devastating  fires  that 
killed  123  of  her  crew  and  wounded  192  others. 
Crippled  and  burning,  she  limped  back  in  for  repairs, 
and  was  battle-ready  once  again  in  May. 

During  the  war,  Sara  had  logged  a total  of  89,195 
landings  on  her  deck.  When  peace  came,  she  joined 
the  “Magic  Carpet  Fleet’’  to  bring  home  29,204 
Pacific  war  veterans.  Her  career  ended  when  she 
was  sunk  at  Bikini  Atoll  in  an  underwater  atomic- 
bomb  test  on  25  Jul  1946. 

Today’s  member  of  the  Saratoga  family,  CVA-60, 
is  a highly  mobile,  fast,  powerful  and  largely  self- 
sufficient  air  base  capable  of  launching  supersonic 
planes  armed  with  guided  missiles  over  vast  distances. 
Since  her  launch  from  the  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard in  1955,  she  has  completed  10  Mediterranean 
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worsened  on  14  Jul:  word  of  a coup  in  Iraq  reached 
President  Eisenhower  in  the  morning,  and  by  noon 
the  President  had  received  a request  for  assistance 
from  Lebanon’s  President  Chamoun. 

Within  24  hours  Saratoga  — 4000  miles  from  the 
United  States  and  a mere  500  miles  from  the  Soviet 
Union  — was  providing  fighter  and  attack  aircraft 
cover  for  the  landing  of  5000  Marines  from  the 
Sixth  Fleet. 

During  the  crisis  Sara  proved  her  combat  readiness, 
but  her  Mediterranean  activity  wasn’t  confined  to  an 
aggressive  stance.  For  example,  on  20  Aug  1958, 
she  was  notified  that  a 10-month-old  child  on  the 
Isle  of  Rhodes  was  severely  stricken  with  polio.  Re- 
sponding to  the  call  for  help,  Sara  released  a helo 
that  quickly  whisked  the  child  to  Athens  for  treat- 
ment. 

Tragedy  struck  Saratoga  in  1961.  Shortly  after  mid- 
night on  23  January,  a fire  started  in  the  Number 


cruises  and  hosted  dignitaries  ranging  from  NATO 
representatives  to  U.  S.  presidents. 

On  6 Jun  1957,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
and  his  top  administration  officials  were  on  board  to 
witness  a demonstration  of  offensive  striking  power. 
As  part  of  the  program,  two  Crusader  jet  bombers 
took  off  from  uss  Bon  Homme  Richard  on  the  west 
coast;  refueling  over  Dallas,  they  spanned  the  nation 
in  three  hours  and  28  minutes  to  touch  down  on 
Sards  deck  in  the  Atlantic.  Two  accompanying  Sky 
Warriors  completed  the  2530-mile  flight  in  four  hours 
without  refueling. 

After  a North  Atlantic  cruise  and  routine  opera- 
tions out  of  her  home  port  — Mayport,  Fla.  — Sara 
headed  for  the  Mediterranean  early  in  1958.  Her 
scheduled  training  exercises  yielded  to  more  serious 
operations,  however,  when  the  Cold  War  turned  hot 
in  Lebanon. 

iordan  was  threatened,  and  rebel  forces  were  in 
**  open  conflict  with  government  forces  in  Lebanon. 
Ships  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  were  already  patrolling  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  when  the  situation 


T6p:  Saratoga  number  two  began  service  in  April  1814,  40  days 
after  the  timber  to  build  her  had  been  cut.  Above:  The  Navy's 
third  Saratoga  enjoyed  a long  career,  one  that  spanned  45  years 
with  the  Navy  alone.  Below:  The  fourth  vessel  to  be  named  Sara- 
toga was  an  armored  cruiser.  Originally  commissioned  as  USS  New 
York,  she  became  Saratoga  in  February  1911. 
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Two  main  machinery  room  as  the  ship  was  steaming 
for  Athens.  Crewmen  battled  the  blaze  for  two  hours 
and  controlled  the  fire  without  assistance  from  any 
other  ships,  but  seven  men  died  before  it  was  ex- 
tinguished. 

She  returned  to  Mayport  briefly  before  going  to 
Norfolk  for  repairs  — but  more  trouble  was  ahead. 
While  heading  back  for  Mayport  following  the  Nor- 
folk repairs,  Sara  collided  with  the  West  German  ore 
carrier  Berncl  Leonhardt  about  35  miles  off  the  North 
Carolina  coast.  There  were  no  casualties,  but  the  ship 
had  to  return  to  Norfolk  for  more  repair  work. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  she  was  back  in  action,  this 
time  cruising  in  the  Caribbean  following  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  She  returned  to  Mayport  in  1962  for 
her  first  “home”  Christmas  in  three  years  before 
leaving  for  her  fifth  Mediterranean  deployment. 

QETWEEN  MED  CRUISES,  SARATOGA  COLLECTED  Some 

a notable  “firsts”  while  participating  in  aviation 
experiments  and  training.  She  became  the  first  ship 
to  receive  photographic  data  directly  from  a Tiros 
weather  satellite  on  21  Dec  1963.  During  the  same 
month  she  conducted  the  first  carrier-landing  tests 
for  the  new  supersonic  RA-5C  Vigilante  reconnais- 
sance aircraft.  And  while  conducting  carrier  qualifi- 
cations operations  in  Mayport,  she  supported  Attack 
Squadron  75,  the  first  squadron  to  fly  the  new  A-6A 
Intruder  jet  attack  planes. 

During  her  eighth  Mediterranean  deployment, 
Saratoga  was  called  upon  to  patrol  the  troubled  areas 
created  by  the  Six  Days’  War  in  1967.  On  station 
near  the  Middle  East  danger  zone,  she  remained 
poised  for  action  until  the  short  war  ended. 

Then,  after  sailing  home  to  Mayport  through 
what  was  described  as  “one  of  the  most  vicious  storms 
ever  recorded  in  the  North  Atlantic,”  she  went  to 
Philadelphia  for  a 10-month,  $40-million  overhaul 
which  included  the  installation  of  the  newest  equip- 
ment available. 

A HIGHLIGHT  OF  THE  SHIPS  CAREER  Came  Oil  4 May 
1969,  when  she  hosted  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  second  time.  President  Richard 
Nixon  arrived  by  helicopter  to  mark  Armed  Forces 
Day  some  12  years  after  President  Eisenhower  had 


paid  a similar  visit  aboard  the  huge  aircraft  carrier. 

Saratoga’s  ninth  Med  deployment  was  marked  by 
an  impressive  show  of  strength  by  U.  S.  carrier 
forces  — over  8000  missions  were  flown  from  Sara’s 
deck  alone  — and  an  equally  graphic  demonstration 
of  goodwill  as  she  hosted  over  12,000  visitors.  Into 
this  demanding  schedule  she  fit  a morale-booster— 
hosting  the  Bob  Hope  Christmas  Show. 

Sara’s  10th  Mediterranean  tour  ended  when  she 
returned  to  Mayport  on  11  November.  During  the 
five-month  deployment,  she  served  on  station  during 
the  recent  Jordanian  civil  war  and  again  hosted 
President  Nixon  — this  time  for  an  overnight  stay 
during  his  tour  of  Europe  in  September. 

The  descendant  of  the  Saratoga  family  is  busy 
carrying  on  the  name  — and  reputation  — of  her 
ancestors  and  the  battle  which  started  it  all. 

— J02  Jim  Trezise 


Saratoga’s  Symbol 
Born  in  Battle 

A fighting  cock  — its  spurs  bared,  its  stance 
one  of  irate  defiance  — has  been  the  symbol  of 
five  Navy  ships  to  bear  the  name  Saratoga. 

The  symbol  was  bom  in  a critical  battle  during 
the  War  of  1812  when  British  men-o’-war  were 
engaged  on  Lake  Champlain  by  a small  American 
fleet. 

The  flagship  of  the  Americans  was  the  Sara- 
toga of  that  day,  under  the  command  of  a 28- 
year-old  commodore,  Thomas  MacDonough.  As 
the  battle  reached  fever  pitch,  a British  cannon- 
ball tore  through  the  deck,  smashing  a coop  and 
releasing  a young  sailor’s  gamecock. 

The  startled  cock  flew  to  the  rail  and,  as  if 
expressing  his  personal  indignation,  crowed  de- 
fiantly. Taking  this  as  a sign  of  good  luck,  the 
Americans  fought  with  new  courage  — and  won 
the  battle. 

While  the  days  of  sail  are  gone,  the  spirit  of 
the  fighting  cock  lives  on  for  the  men  of  the 
Navy’s  new  Saratoga. 
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UNIFORMED  SERVICES  HEALTH  BENEFITS  PROGRAM 

including  CHAMPUS 

CIVILIAN  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

* one  of  the  most  valuable  service 


\AIhat  do  you  know  about  the  ushbp?  About 
champus?  Apparently  not  as  much  as  you 
should,  according  to  studies  made  for  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  And  not  as  much  as  you 
should,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations— both  of  whom  have 
directed  a major  Navy  effort  toward  providing  you 
with  pertinent  information. 

The  terms  ushbp  and  champus  apply  to  one  of  the 
most  important  benefits  available  to  the  career  active 
duty  members  with  dependents— especially  the  mem- 
ber who  is  the  head  of  a growing  family. 

• ushbp  is  the  acronym  for  the  Uniformed  Services 
Health  Benefits  Program,  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive programs  of  medical  benefits  in  the  United 
States  today.  You,  the  service  member,  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  ushbp  because  the  Navy  gives  you  what- 
ever medical  care  you  need  under  separate  authority. 
However,  your  dependents  ARE  covered  and,  except 
for  a few  benefits  excluded  by  the  Congress,  your 
dependents  can  get  just  about  any  type  of  medical 
care  they  need  at  little  or  no  cost  to  you. 

Covered  under  ushbp  also  are  retired  members,  de- 
pendents of  retired  members,  and  survivors  of  de- 
ceased active  duty  or  retired  members. 

And  this  care  is  available  anywhere  in  the  world 
either  in  a uniformed  service  medical  facility  (mean- 
ing Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  certain  Public  Health 
facilities)  or  in  civilian  facilities  under  the  part  of 
the  ushbp  called  champus. 

• champus,  in  other  words,  is  that  part  of  the  over- 
all ushbp  program  which  provides  for  medical  care 
for  active  duty  dependents  and  retired  members  and 
dependents  in  civilian  facilities  (civilian  hospitals, 


clinics,  doctors’  offices,  doctors’  visits,  etc.).  Champus 
gets  its  name  from  its  full  title:  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services. 

Don’t  confuse  ushbp  and  champus  with  Medicare. 
Until  1966  the  ushbp  with  fewer  benefits  was  known 
as  Medicare.  But  that  term  now  applies  only  to  health 
and  medical  benefits  available  generally  under  Social 
Security  and  most  of  us  won’t  begin  to  cash  in  on 
these  benefits  until  we  reach  age  65. 

You  don’t  have  to  subscribe,  enroll,  or  pay  premi- 
ums for  the  benefits  of  the  ushbp.  The  magic  key  is  an 
ID  card.  Make  sure  that  your  authorized  dependents 
have  current  cards. 

Don’t  expect  much  dental  care  under  the  ushbp 
because  Congress  did  not  intend  that  it  be  a dental 
care  program.  “Denticare”  legislation  is  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  and  may  be  available  in  the 
future.  There  is  some  authorized  dental  care  under 
the  ushbp,  but  generally  it’s  either  of  a preventive  na- 
ture, or  it  is  related  to  a medical  need.  Under  the 
special  champus  Handicapped  Program  for  active 
duty  spouses  and  children,  additional  dental  care  may 
be  authorized  if  the  dental  condition  requiring  care 
is  considered  to  be  so  serious  as  to  qualify  the  person 
as  seriously  handicapped.  Mostly  we’re  talking  about 
braces  and  straightening  of  teeth. 

WHO'S  ELIGIBLE 

poR  the  record,  ushbp  belongs  to  all  of  the  uni- 
r formed  services:  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine 
Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Commissioned  Corps  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  National  Oceano- 
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her  must  have  been  ordered  to  a period  of  active  duty 
not  specified  as  30  days  or  less.) 

II.  Eligible  for  benefits  in  both  ushbp  uniformed 
services  facilities  and  civilian  facilities  under  champus 
—but  Basic  Program  only: 

• Retired  members.  ( Includes  members  and  former 
members  entitled  to  retired,  retainer,  or  equivalent 
pay.) 

• Dependents  of  retired  members  as  defined  above. 

• Dependents  of  deceased  active  duty  and  deceased 
retired  members  as  defined  above.  (Also  see  “Changes 


benefits  for  dependents  and  retirees  . . . 


graphic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (the  latter 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
or  ESSA). 

I.  Eligible  for  benefits  in  both  Uniformed  Services 
Facilities  under  the  ushbp  and  civilian  facilities  under 
champus  (Basic  Program  and  Handicapped  Program) 
are: 

•Dependents  of  active  duty  members— (The  mem- 


in  Eligibility”  listed  in  a later  section  of  this  report, 
concerning  possible  loss  of  champus  eligibility  at  age 
65,  when  personnel  become  eligible  under  Social  Se- 
curity Medicare  Hospital  Insurance  Benefits.) 

III.  Eligible  for  benefits  in  Uniformed  Services  Fa- 
cilities of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  selected  PUS 
facilities  ONLY: 

• Parents  and  Parents-in-law. 
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AUTHORSZED  DEPENDENTS 

For  ushbp  eligibility,  authorized  dependents  are 
those  dependents  of  the  foregoing  personnel  who  fall 
into  the  following  categories: 

• Wife ; 

• Unremarried  widow ; 

99Husband,  if  dependent  on  member  for  more  than 
one-half  of  his  support; 

• Unremarried  widower,  if  dependent  on  member 
at  the  time  of  her  death  for  more  than  one-half  of  his 
support  because  of  existing  mental  or  physical  inca- 
pacity. 

• Legitimate  child,  adopted  child,  or  legitimate  step- 
child who  is  unmarried  and  in  one  of  the  following 
categories:  Under  age  21;  21  or  over,  but  incapable  of 


or  22  and  pursuing  an  approved  full-time  course  of 
education;  and 

• Parent  or  parent-in-law  who  is  (or  was  at  the 
time  of  the  member’s  death)  dependent  on  him  for 
more  than  one-half  of  his  support  and  residing  in  a 
dwelling  provided  or  maintained  by  the  member. 
(Adoptive  parents,  stepparents,  and  persons  who 
stood  in  loco  parentis  are  not  eligible.) 

IDENTIFICATION 

THE  UNIFORMED  SERVICES  IDENTIFICATION  AND  PRIV1- 

■ LEGE  CARD  (DD  Form  1173)  is  prescribed  for 
identification  of  dependents  who  seek  health  benefits 
either  in  military  facilities  or  from  civilian  sources 
under  champus.  The  gray-colored  DD  Form  2 is  the 


self-support  because  of  mental  or  physical  incapacity 
that  existed  before  his  21st  birthday  and  dependent 
on  member  (or  was  dependent  at  the  time  of  mem- 
ber’s death)  for  more  than  one-half  of  his  support; 
21  or  22,  pursuing  an  approved  full-time  course  of 
study  and  dependent  on  the  member  ( or  dependent  at 
the  time  of  the  member’s  death)  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  his  support; 

• Unmarried  child  or  stepchild  who  was  illegitimate 
at  time  of  birth,  dependent  on  'member  (or  depend- 
ent at  the  time  of  member’s  death)  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  his  support,  and  residing  in  the  member’s 
household  or  in  a dwelling  provided  by  the  member, 
and  either:  Under  21;  or  21  or  older  but  incapable 
of  self-support  because  of  mental  or  physical  in- 
capacity which  existed  before  his  21st  birthday;  or  21 


prescribed  ID  card  for  retired  members.  (The  red- 
colored  DD  Form  2 (Res)  is  not  acceptable  identifica- 
tion for  champus  benefits.) 

Except  as  indicated  below,  dependents  age  10  and 
above  are  required  to  show  their  ID  card  when  re- 
questing health  benefits.  Since  ID  cards  normally  are 
not  issued  to  children  under  age  10,  the  proper  identi- 
fication is  the  responsibility  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
who  accompanies  the  child.  This  usually  means  that 
you  or  your  wife  show  your  ID  card  to  establish  the 
child’s  eligibility.  Information  from  your,  ID  card  is 
entered  on  the  appropriate  claim  form. 

In  an  emergency,  collateral  identification  may  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  an  ID  card.  For  example,  official 
orders,  letters  or  other  documents  which  establish  you 
as  eligible  may  be  considered  for  identification. 
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CHANGES  IN  ELIGIBILITY 


W1 


THEN  you  leave  active  duty  (except  for  retire- 
ment or  if  you  die  while  on  active  duty),  your 
dependents  lose  their  eligibility  for  all  ushbp  benefits— 
in  both  uniformed  services  facilities  and  under 
CHAMPUS. 

If  a retired  member  loses  his  entitlement  to  re- 
tired, retainer,  or  equivalent  pay,  he  and  his  depend- 
ents also  lose  eligibility  for  the  ushbp.  (But  note  that 
a retired  member  who  waives  his  retired  pay,  etc., 
does  not,  for  that  reason,  lose  eligibility.  Also  note 
that  a retired  member  is  eligible  for  care  for  non- 
service-connected disabilities  in  Veterans  Administra- 
tion facilities  on  a space  available  basis  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  uniformed  service.) 

A wife  or  husband  loses  eligibility  for  all  ushbp 
benefits  upon  final  divorce  from  the  sponsor.  This  in- 
cludes loss  of  maternity  care  for  wives  who  are  preg- 
nant at  the  time  a divorce  becomes  final.  In  such  in- 
stances, however,  the  serviceman’s  child  would  be- 
come eligible  at  birth. 

The  eligibility  of  children  is  not  affected  by  divorce 
—except  that  a stepchild  relationship  ends  upon  di- 
vorce of  parent  and  stepparent.  Also,  the  fact  that  a 
divorced  wife  remarries  does  not  affect  a child’s 
eligibility. 

A child  adopted  after  a member’s  death  by  a third 
person  not  a service  member  or  a retiree  continues  to 
be  eligible  for  health  benefits.  However,  a child  of  a 
living  member  loses  benefits  when  adopted  by  some- 
one who  is  not  a service  member  or  retiree. 

If  a child  is  married  before  reaching  age  21,  but  not 
to  a serviceman  or  retiree,  eligibility  stops  on  the  date 
of  marriage.  However,  should  the  marriage  be  termin- 
ated, the  child  regains  entitlement  to  care  as  a de- 
pendent if  otherwise  eligible. 

A stepchild  relationship  does  not  cease  upon  death 
of  the  member  stepparent,  but  does  cease  if  the  natur- 
al parent  remarries. 

A child  21  or  22  years  of  age  who  is  pursuing  a full- 
time course  of  education  and  who  suffers  a disabling 
illness  or  injury  and  is  not  able  to  return  to  school,  re- 
mains eligible  for  health  benefits  until  six  months  after 
the  disability  is  removed,  or  until  he  reaches  his  23rd 
birthday,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Retired  members,  their  spouses,  and  spouses  and 
children  of  deceased  active  duty  and  retired  members 
who  become  eligible  for  Social  Security  Medicare 
Hospital  Insurance  Benefits,  known  as  Medicare,  Part 
A,  at  age  65,  lose  their  eligibility  for  champus.  This  is 
so  even  though  Medicare  has  no  benefits  to  provide 
outside  the  United  States.  This  is  the  law.  Their  eli- 
gibility to-  care  in  uniformed  services  facilities  is  not 
affected. 

The  loss  of  eligibility  is  automatic  at  age  65  for  all 
persons  except  active  duty  dependents  who  are  not 
affected  by  the  rule.  Any  beneficiary  who  is  not 
eligible  for  Medicare,  Part  A,  should  obtain  a notice 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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BENEFITS  IN  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES  FACILITIES 

A wide  variety  of  medical  services  are  available 
USHBP  beneficiaries  at  medical  facilities  of  the  militc 
and  selected  PHS  facilities.  The  retired  member  hims 
is  eligible  for  any  health  care  available  to  an  active  di 
member,  except  that  the  law  says  that  some  membi 
retired  for  physical  disability  who  are  suffering  f rc 
chronic  conditions  must  get  their  care  for  that  conditi 
at  the  Veterans  Administration.  The  services  can  provi 
care  for  other  conditions  or  for  acute  phases  of  t 
chronic  condition  if  VA  facilities  aren't  readily  availab 
The  USHBP  regulations  generally  are  not  applicable 
retired  members'  care  in  uniformed  services  facilities 
that  the  material  below,  with  the  exception  of  the  limil 
tions,  applies  only  to  dependents  and  survivors. 

Since  the  USHBP  is  not  a dental  program,  dental  cc 
is  somewhat  limited.  As  authorized  by  law  dental  cc 


adjunctive  to  medical  care;  diagnostic  X-rays;  and  cc 
sulfation  services. 

The  law  intends  that  none  of  these  health  benefits 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  primary  mission  of  t 
medical  facility.  The  law  says  that  all  benefits  must 
subject  to  the  availability  of  space  and  facilities  and  t 
capabilities  of  the  professional  staff.  The  medical 
dental  officers  in  charge  of  facilities  are  authorized 
determine  the  facilities'  capability  to  provide  care  a 
their  decisions  are  final.  The  amount  and  type  of  cc 
available  may  vary  from  facility  to  facility. 

The  following  are  specifically  excluded  by  law: 

• Domiciliary  or  custodial  care. 


tions  inside  the  U.  S.  where  adequate  civilian  fac 
unavailable,  such  items  may  be  sold  to  dependen 
to  the  Government. 

• Dental  care  except  as  shown  above. 

BENEFITS  UNDER  CHAMPUS 
HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM 


ed  person  overcome  or  adjust  to  his  condition. 


each  ship  and  station.  See  your  HBC. 

The  services  authorized  are,  but  not  limited  to: 

• Diagnosis. 

• Inpatient,  outpatient,  and  home  care. 

• Surgery  and  medical  care. 


can  be  the  handicap. 

• Prosthetic  devices  and  orthopedic  appliances. 

• Special  optical  devices. 

• Purchase  or  rental  of  durable  equipment  sucl 
wheelchair,  iron  lung,  hospital  bed,  etc. 

• Training,  rehabilitation,  and  special  education. 

• Institutional  residential  care  in  private  nonp 
public,  and  state  institutions  and  facilities. 


that  ship  and 
audience. 


station  newspapers  publish  it  for 
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A PROGRAM  OF  HEALTH  BENHfl 

• At  UNIFORMED  SERVICES  FACILITIES:  These  are  facilities  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  (hospitals,  dispensaries,  etc.)  and  select- 
ed Public  Health  Service  (PHS)  facilities. 
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PERSONS  ELIGIBLE 

UNIFORMED  SERVICES 
FACILITIES 

INPATIENT/OUTPATIENT 

BENEFITS 

ACTIVE  DUTY 
(Note  1) 

Spouse,  dependent  children 
residing  with  active 
duty  member 

Yes  (Note  3)  ( 

Spouse,  dependent  children 
not  residing  with 
active  duty  member 

Yes  (Note  3) 

Dependent  parent  or 
parent-in-law  of 
active  duty  member 

Yes  (Note  3)  1: 

RETIRED 
(Note  2) 

Retired  member  currently 
entitled  to  retired, 
retainer  or  equivalent  pay 

Yes  (Note  3) 

' 

Spouse,  dependent  children 
of  retired  member 

Yes  (Note  3) 

f 

S N 

Dependent  parent  or 
parent-in-law  of 
retired  member 

Yes  (Note  3)  He 

SURVIVORS 

Widow,  widower,  dependent 
child  of  deceased  active  duty 
or  deceased  retired  member 

Yes  (Note  3) 

1 N 

Dependent  parent  or  parent-in- 
law  of  deceased  active  duty  or 
deceased  retired  member 

Yes  (Note  3)  i 1 

COST  TO  PATIENT 

INPATIENT 

OUTPATIEN 

Dependents  of  active  duty 
members 

$ 1 .75  per  day 

No  charge 

1 

1 

Retired  member: — Enlisted 
— Officer 

No  charge 
Subsistence 

No  charge 
No  charge 

Dependents  of  retired  member 
Survivors 

$1.75  per  day 
$1.75  per  day 

No  charge 
No  charge 

NOTES  TOW 

1.  Active  duty  member — a person  ordered  to  active  duty  (includ- 

! ing  training  duty)  for  period  not  specified  as  30  days  or  less. 

2.  Retired  member — a member  or  former  member  currently  en- 
titled to  retired,  retainer,  or  equivalent  pay. 

3.  Subject  to  availability  of  space  and  facilities  and  the  capability 
of  the  professional  staff. 

4.  Inpatient  benefits  under  CHAMPUS  are  not  always  authorized. 
There  are  situations  when  CHAMPUS  is  authorized,  such  as  a 
medical  emergency,  the  temporary  absence  of  the  dependent  on 
a trip,  the  nonavailability  of  an  appropriate  uniformed  service 
medical  facility  and  other  similar  situations  which  constitute 
exceptions.  Before  obtaining  care  at  a civilian  facility  or  when 
pregnancy  is  involved,  check  with  a uniformed  service  facility  to 
see  whether  there  will  be  CHAMPUS  coverage. 

5.  Most  beneficiaries  will  become  eligible  for  Social  Security  Medi- 
care benefits  at  age  65  and  lose  their  CHAMPUS  eligibility.  If 
not  eligible  for  Medicare  hospital  benefits  and  evidence  to  this 
effect  is  submitted,  CHAMPUS  coverage  can  be  continued. 

6.  The  fiscal  year  extends  from  1 July  through  30  June. 

1 

BENEFITS  PROGRAM  (USHBP) 

TS  FOR  THE  SERVICE  FAMILY 

• Or  under  CHAMPUS,  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program 
of  the  Uniformed  Services:  This  program  will  share  the  cost  for 
treatment  and  other  health  benefits  to  authorized  dependents  and 
retired  members  at  civilian  hospitals  and  clinics,  and  for  civilian 
doctor  or  specialist  care. 


CHAMPUS  PROGRAM  UTILIZING  CIVILIAN  FACILITIES 


BASIC  PROGRAM 

HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM 

INPATIENT 

BENEFITS 

OUTPATIENT 

BENEFITS 

ioybe  (Notes  4,  8) 

Yes 

Yes  (Note  9) 

es  (Note  8) 

Yes 

Yes  (Note  9) 

lo 

No 

No 

es,  until  age  65 
-possibly  after 

■Jotes  5,  8) 

Yes,  until  age  65 
— possibly  after 

(Note  5) 

No 

es,  until  age  65 
-possibly  after 

Jotes  5,  8) 

Yes,  until  age  65 
— possibly  ofter 

(Note  5) 

No 

0 

No 

No 

es,  until  age  65 
-possibly  after 

4otes  5,  8) 

Yes,  until  age  65 
— possibly  ofter 

(Note  5) 

No 

o 

No 

No 

I INPATIENT 

OUTPATIENT 

HANDICAPPED 

otient's  share  is 
25,  or  $1.75  per 
sy,  whichever  is 
reater  (Note  7) 

First  $50  incurred 
each  fiscal  year 
(not  to  exceed 
$100  per  family) 
plus  20%  of  rea- 
sonable charges  in 
excess  of  the  de- 
ductible (Note  6) 

Beneficiary's  shore  per  month 
varies  according  to  pay  grade 
from  $25  for  E-1  to  $250  for 
0-10.  Government  poys  remain- 
der up  to  maximum  of  $350 
per  month 

5 % of  facility 
barges  and  profes- 
ional  fees  (Note  7) 

First  $50  incurred 
each  fiscal  year 
(not  to  exceed 
$100  per  family) 
plus  25%  of  rea- 
sonable charges  in 
excess  of  the  de- 
ductible (Note  6) 

\BLE  ABOVE 

7.  When  outpatient  care  is  directly  related  to  the  condition  for 
which  patient  is  hospitalized,  it  will  be  considered  inpatient  care 
in  determining  cost  sharing  in  the  following: 

(1)  Pregnancy.  All  care  except  prescription  drugs  obtained  by 
the  patient  related  to  the  pregnancy,  when  the  maternity  pa- 
tient is  hospitalized  for  proper  management  of  the  pregnancy, 
including  complications  thereof.  All  hospital  admissions  for  the 
pregnancy  considered  one  admission. 

(2)  All  other  conditions.  Outpatient  care  provided  within  30 
days  before  and  120  days  after  hospitalization. 

ALSO,  successive  admissions  to  a hospital  for  similarly  recur- 
ring or  same  condition  considered  one  admission  if  no  more  than 
30  days  elapse  between  admissions. 

8.  Beneficiaries  who  require  continuous  inpatient  care  in  excess  of 
90  days  must  have  a management  plan  approved  by  the  appro- 
priate office:  OCHAMPUS,  Denver;  or  OCHAMPUSEUR;  or  the 
major  Navy  overseas  commander. 

9.  Seriously  physically  handicapped  and  moderately  or  severely 
retarded  spouses  and  children  only. 


BENEFITS  UNDER  CHAMPUS  BASIC 
PROGRAM  USING  CIVILIAN  FACILITIES 

Any  procedure  or  type  of  care  which  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  being  part  of  good  medical  practice,  other  thon 
one  excluded  by  low,  is  an  authorized  CHAMPUS  benefit 
under  the  basic  program 

EXCLUDED  by  law  are: 

• Domiciliary  or  custodial  care 

• Physical  examinations  and  immunizations  not  for 
diagnostic  or  treatment  purposes.  (Except  immunizations 
are  authorized  for  dependents  of  active  duty  members 
who  travel  under  orders  outside  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  the  member's  duty  assignment.) 

• Routine  well-baby  care,  except  inpatient  care  of  the 
newborn. 

• Spectacles  or  examinations  for  correction  of  ordinary 
refractive  error. 

• Prosthetic  devices  other  than  artificial  eyes,  limbs, 
and  some  dental  prostheses. 

• Dental  care  except  as  authorized  below 

REMEMBER  the  basic  rule  and  these  exceptions,  these 
present  a pretty  good  idea  of  what  benefits  ARE  author- 
ized. However,  these  additional  facts  concerning  coverage 
which  is  authorized  may  add  to  your  understanding: 

• Benefits  may  be  on  an  inpatient  basis  or  outpatient 
basis  almost  anywhere 

• Treatment  may  be  for  medical  and  surgical  condi- 
tions, for  nervous,  mental,  and  emotional  disorders,  or 
for  chronic  conditions  or  contagious  diseases. 

• Medical  services  may  be  provided  by  a civilian 
physician  or  by  other  medically  related  specialists  (nurses, 
physical  therapists,  etc.)  when  ordered  by  a physician 
"Physician”  includes  doctors  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dental  surgery,  dental  medicine,  and  surgical  chiropody 

• All  necessary  supplies  ordered  by  a physician  are 
authorized,  including  orthopedic  braces  (but  not  ortho- 
pedic shoes),  crutches,  and  artificial  limbs  and  eyes. 

• Drugs  are  covered  if  administered  by  a civilian  in- 
patient facility  or  physician  or  procured  from  a pharmacy 
on  a physician's  prescription.  Insulin  is  covered  without  a 
prescription. 

• Non-Government  ambulance  service  is  authorized 
when  medically  warranted. 

• Family  planning  is  authorized.  Includes  medical  sup- 
plies, surgical  procedures,  sterilizations  and  abortions, 
counseling,  prescription  drugs,  and  prescribed  supplies. 

• Dental  care,  including  restorative  dentistry  and  den- 
tal prosthetic  devices,  required  as  necessary  adiunct  to 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  of  a primary  condition  other 
than  dental. 

• Rental  of  durable  equipment  such  as  wheelchairs  or 
hospital  beds.  But  before  renting  equipment,  ask  the  uni- 
formed service  medical  facility  m your  area  if  it  can  loon 
you  what  you  need  without  cost,  or  ask  your  HBC  what 
else  you  might  do. 

• There  are  also  Christian  Science  benefits — in  a cer- 
tified Christian  Science  sanatorium,  or  outside  from  Chris- 
tian Science  approved  practitioners  and  nurses. 


WHERE  TO  GET  MORE  DETAILED 
INFORMATION 

I The  HBC  (Health  Benefits  Counselor)  at  your  Navy 
or  Marine  Corps  activity. 

2.  The  medical  office  of  any  uniformed  service  instal- 
lation. 

3.  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy.  (USHBP-CHAM- 
PUS  Office,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20390). 

4 OCHAMPUS,  Denver,  Colo.  80240 

5 OCHAMPUSEUR,  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Command. 
Europe,  APO  New  York  09403. 

6 Navy  major  overseas  commanders 
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of  disallowance  from  Social  Security  and  submit  a 
copy  of  the  disallowance  with  a request  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a new  ID  card  which  does  not  preclude 
champus  eligibility  after  his  65th  birthday. 

CIVILIAN  OR  UNIFORMED 
SERVICE  FACILITY 

I f you’re  on  active  duty  and  your  dependents  re- 
■ side  with  you,  they  may  elect  to  receive  out- 
patient care  either  at  a civilian  facility  under 
champus  (Basic  Program)  or  in  a uniformed  service 
facility  under  the  overall  ushbp  program.  However, 


for  inpatient  care  under  the  champus  Basic  Program, 
including  related  outpatient  prenatal  and  postnatal 
maternity  care,  they  usually  must  use  a uniformed 
service  facility,  if  one  capable  of  providing  the  care  is 
available  where  you  live. 

This  is  true  even  though  you  may  be  temporarily 
away  from  your  home  on  orders  or  because  your 
ship  is  deployed.  There  are  exceptions— true  medical 
emergencies  for  example.  The  rule  and  the  exceptions 
are  fully  discussed  in  SecNavInst  6320.8  series.  See 
your  uniformed  service  medical  facility  or  Health 
Benefits  Counselor  and  ask  about  “nonavailability 
statements”  before  obtaining  inpatient  civilian  care— 
or  for  the  special  rule  in  “emergencies.” 

If  your  dependents  do  not  reside  with  you  on  active 
duty,  they  may  elect  freely  to  obtain  champus  Basic 
Program  inpatient  and  outpatient  benefits  or  they 
may  use  a uniformed  services  facility. 

Retirees  and  their  dependents  and  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  retired  or  deceased  members  have  no  restric- 
tions placed  on  them. 

HEALTH  BENEFITS  COUNSELORS 

■ t isn’t  necessary  that  you  and  your  dependents 
* have  a detailed  knowledge  of  champus,  because 


the  Surgeon  General,  at  the  general  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  established  the  Health 
Benefits  Counselor  Program  at  most  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands. 

The  Counselor,  or  HBC  as  he’s  probably  now 
known,  will  help  your  dependents  get  the  maximum 
benefits  of  the  ushbp  including  champus.  He  also  w ill 
have  information  or  will  know  where  you  and  your 
dependents  can  get  information  on  other  state  and 
federal  medical  programs.  BuMed  Instruction 
6320.43  established  this  counselors’  program  on  8 
Dec  1970. 
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LIMITATIONS  ON  BENEFITS  IN 
UNIFORMED  SERVICES  FACILITIES 

generally,  if  you  live  near  a uniformed  services 
medical  facility,  you  and  your  dependents  are  al- 
ready somewhat  aware  of  what  medical  care  can  be 
obtained  there. 

But,  remember  that  the  furnishing  of  all  health 
benefits  to  beneficiaries  of  the  United  Services  Health 
Benefits  Program  is  a secondary  function  of  that  fa- 
cility, for  in  a military  facility  the  primary  concern 
of  the  staff  must  be  with  the  health  of  the  military 
member  himself. 

Congress  has  said  that  all  benefits  available  to 
ushbp  beneficiaries  are  to  be  “subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  space  and  facilities  and  the  capability  of 
the  medical  staff.”  And  the  medical  or  dental  officer 
in  charge  of  the  medical  facility  is  authorized  to  de- 
termine the  facility’s  capability  to  provide  care  and 
his  decision,  by  law,  is  final.  It  should  not  be  a sur- 
prise then  to  find  that  different  facilities  may  have 
differing  amounts  and  types  of  care. 

However,  within  this  limitation  and  some  listed  be- 
low, a wide  variety  of  medical  services  are  available 
to  ushbp  beneficiaries.  The  retired  member  himself  is 
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eligible  for  any  health  care  available  to  an  active  duty 
member,  except  that  the  law  says  that  some  members 
retired  for  physical  disability  who  are  suffering  from 
chronic  conditions  must  get  their  care  for  that  condi- 
tion at  the  Veterans  Administration.  The  services  can 
provide  care  for  other  conditions  or  for  acute  phases 
of  the  chronic  condition  if  VA  facilities  aren’t  readily 
available.  The  ushbp  regulations  generally  are  not 
applicable  to  retired  members’  care  in  uniformed  serv- 
ices facilities  so  that  the  material  to  be  covered  now 
about  care  in  uniformed  services  facilities  applies  only 
to  dependents  and  survivors. 


Remember  this:  The  law  specially  excludes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

• Domiciliary  or  custodial  care. 

• Prosthetic  devices,  hearing  aids,  orthopedic  foot- 
wear, and  spectacles  except  that— Outside  the  United 
States  and  at  stations  inside  the  United  States  where 
adequate  civilian  facilities  are  unavailable,  such  items 
may  be  sold  to  dependents  at  cost  to  the  United  States, 
and 

Artificial  limbs  and  artificial  eyes  may  be  pro- 
vided. 

Patients  are  charged  for  health  benefits  in  uni- 
formed services  facilities  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  selected  Public  Health  Service  (PHS)  facilities, 
as  follows: 

Outpatient  benefits— no  charge. 

Inpatient  benefits  — Retired  officers  and  warrant 
officers  pay  the  charge  for  subsistence.  Retired  en- 
listed men  and  women  pay  nothing.  Dependents  pay 
$1.75*a  day,  except  that  no  charge  is  made  for  new- 
born infants,  while  the  mother  is  a patient  in  the  hos- 
pital. However,  in  cases  where  the  mother  is  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  and  the  infant  remains  as  a 
patient,  the  $1.75  daily  charge  continues. 


SOME  CHAMPUS 
CHARACTERISTICS 

the  language  used  by  congress  in  authorizing  the 
* use  of  civilian  medical  facilities  under  champus 
leaves  plenty  of  room  for  the  program  to  grow. 

Most  medical  programs  provided  under  private 
health  insurance  or  in  private  industry  offer  a fixed  set 
of  benefits  for  a specified  period  of  time,  such  as  a 
year.  Improved  medical  care  techniques  and  other 
medical  advances  become  available  but  won’t  be  in- 
cluded in  the  program  until  the  end  of  the  fixed 


period.  Or,  because  these  programs  generally  depend 
upon  premiums  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  benefits  pro- 
vided, these  new  items  may  not  be  included  for 
several  years,  or  if  included,  the  premiums  may  be 
increased. 

Not  so  with  the  champus,  which  grows  with  the 
advances  of  medicine.  New  procedures  and  types  of 
care  become  authorized  benefits  under  champus  when 
they  are  accepted  by  the  medical  profession  as  being 
part  of  good  medical  practice  and,  of  course,  provided 
they  are  not  among  those  few  items  excluded  by  the 
Congress.  These  excluded  items  are  covered  in  the 
summary  on  pages  32  and  33. 

Many  champus  beneficiaries  have  been  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  the  program  pays  the  full 
amount  of  the  costs  for  services  and  supplies  by  civil- 
ian sources  for  authorized  health  care.  This  is  not  the 
case,  although  champus  pays  the  bulk  of  the  cost. 

champus  is  a cost-sharing  program.  The  govern- 
ment pays  a significant  portion  of  the  charges  deter- 
mined to  be  reasonable.  You  pay  the  remainder.  And 
in  some  instances,  depending  on  the  circumstances, 
you  may  be  responsible  for  payment  of  more  than  the 
beneficiary’s  share  listed  below. 

Not  every  civilian  source  of  health  care  participates 
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in  champus.  By  “participate,”  we  mean  that  the  source 
submits  his  claim  directly  to  the  champus  administra- 
tor on  champus  claim  forms.  These  forms  contain  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  claimant  (the  source 
of  care)  agrees  to  accept  as  full  payment  the  author- 
ized patient’s  and  government’s  share  as  determined 
under  champus.  If  the  charges  are  determined  by  the 
fiscal  administrator  to  be  higher  than  the  “reasonable 
charges,”  the  source  cannot  collect  the  additional 
amount  from  either  the  government  or  the  patient 
beneficiary. 

If  your  dependent  obtains  services  from  a source 
that  does  not  “participate”  and  the  charges  are  in  ex- 
cess of  those  determined  by  champus  to  be  “reason- 
able,” then  you  must  pay  not  only  your  share  of  the 
“reasonable”  charges  but  also  the  amount  of  the  total 
charge  in  excess  of  the  “reasonable”  charge. 

If  you  wish  to  avoid  this  situation,  have  your  de- 
pendents obtain  care  from  sources  who  are  willing  to 
file  the  claims  themselves.  Remember,  whether  or  not 
to  “participate”  is  a personal  decision  for  the  source 
of  care  and  “participation”  is  voluntary. 


WHAT'S  REASONABLE? 

■ et’s  say  a claim  is  submitted  to  one  of  the  civil- 
■*  ian  agencies  which  serve  under  contract  as  fiscal 
administrator  for  champus  in  the  United  States.  The 
administrator  takes  into  account  the  customary 
charges  made  by  the  physician,  and  the  usual  charges 
bv  other  physicians  in  the  community  for  similar  serv- 
ices. He  also  considers  any  unusual  circumstances  and 
professional  effort  involved  in  the  case. 

Similar  procedures  are  used  to  determine  reasonable 
charges  for  other  medical  services  related  to  the  case. 
A hospital  charge  is  considered  reasonable  if  it  is  the 
hospital’s  customary  charge  to  the  public. 

The  fiscal  administrator  for  a given  area  keeps  track 
of  all  these  prevailing  rates,  charges,  and  fees,  and 
bases  a determination  on  this  up-to-date  information 
available  to  him. 

CHAMPUS  BASIC  PROGRAM 

A ny  procedure  or  type  of  care  which  is  generally 
**  accepted  as  being  part  of  good  medical  practice, 
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other  than  one  excluded  by  law,  is  an  authorized 
champus  benefit  under  the  basic  medical  program. 

Excluded  by  law  are: 

• Domiciliary  or  custodial  care. 

• Physical  examinations  and  immunizations  not  for 
diagnostic  or  treatment  purposes.  (Except— immuni- 
zations are  authorized  for  dependents  of  active  duty 
members  who  travel  under  orders  outside  the  United 
States  as  a result  of  the  member’s  duty  assignment.) 

• Routine  well-baby  care,  except  inpatient  care  of 
the  newborn. 

• Spectacles  or  examinations  for  correction  of  ordin- 
ary refractive  error. 

• Prosthetic  devices  other  than  artificial  limbs,  eyes 
and  some  dental  prostheses. 

• Dental  care  except  as  necessary  in  the  treatment 
or  management  of  a medical  or  surgical  condition 
other  than  dental.  See  box  for  more  details. 

If  you  can  remember  the  basic  rule  and  these  ex- 
ceptions, you  will  have  a pretty  good  idea  of  what 
benefits  are  authorized.  However,  these  additional 
facts  concerning  coverage  may  add  to  your  under- 


standing of  those  benefits  which  are  authorized: 

• Benefits  may  be  on  an  inpatient  basis  or  out- 
patient basis  almost  anywhere. 

• Treatment  may  be  for  medical  and  surgical  condi- 
tions, for  nervous,  mental,  and  emotional  disorders,  or 
for  chronic  conditions  or  contagious  diseases. 

• Medical  services  may  be  provided  by  a civilian 
physician  or  by  other  medically  related  civilian  spe- 
cialists (nurses,  physical  therapists,  etc.)  when  order- 
ed by  a physician.  “Physician”  includes  civilian  doc- 
tors of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dental  surgery,  dental 
medicine,  and  surgical  chiropody. 

• All  necessary  supplies  ordered  by  a physician  or 
other  authorized  professional  person  are  authorized 
including,  among  other  items,  orthopedic  braces  (but 
not  orthopedic  shoes),  crutches,  and  artificial  limbs 
and  eyes. 

• Drugs  are  covered  if  administered  by  an  inpatient 
facility  or  physician  or  procured  from  a pharmacy  on 
a physician’s  prescription.  Insulin  is  covered  without  a 
prescription. 

• Non-govemment  ambulance  service  is  authorized 
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when  medically  warranted  by  certain  circumstances. 

• Family  planning  is  authorized.  Includes  medical 
services  (surgical  procedures  such  as  sterilizations  and 
abortions),  counseling,  prescription  drugs,  and  pre- 
scribed supplies. 

• Rental  of  durable  equipment  such  as  wheelchairs 
or  hospital  beds.  But  before  renting  equipment,  ask 
the  uniformed  service  medical  facility  in  your  area  if 
it  can  loan  you  what  you  need  without  cost,  or  ask 
your  HBC  for  assistance. 

• There  are  also  Christian  Science  benefits— in  a cer- 
tified Christian  Science  sanatorium,  or  outside  from 
C.S. -approved  practitioners  and  nurses. 

If  inpatient  care  for  a chronic  condition  is  to  extend 
beyond  90  days,  an  approved  management  plan  is 
generally  required  before  champus  benefits  can  be 
paid.  Details  of  the  requirements  are  in  SecNavInst 
6320.8  series  or  may  be  obtained  from  your  local 
Health  Benefits  Counselor  (HBC). 

champus  Basic  Program  as  to  all  beneficiaries  ex- 
cept active  duty  dependents,  is  a “last  pay”  program. 
This  means  that  if  any  beneficiary  other  than  an  active 
duty  dependent  has  health  plan  coverage  (insurance, 
medical  service,  or  other  health  plan)  which  is  pro- 
vided by  law  (such  as  Supplemental  Medical  Bene- 
fits, Medicare,  Part  B),  or  through  employment,  he 
cannot  obtain  champus  benefits  if  the  other  cover- 
age applies. 

When  making  a champus  claim,  he  must  certify 
that  he  has  no  other  health  plan  as  described  above, 
or  that  he  has  such  a plan  and  it  does  not  cover 
services  and/or  supplies  in  the  claim. 

In  general,  if  the  other  plan  does  not  cover  all  of 
the  charges  involved,  champus  can  be  applied  to  the 
balance,  champus  frequently  pays  the  entire  balance. 

There  are  again  several  exceptions  to  the  other 
health  plan  rule.  If  this  applies  to  your  case,  you 
should  obtain  more  information  from  the  sources  listed 
elsewhere. 

COST  SHARING— 

THE  BASIC  PROGRAM 

if  you’re  on  active  duty,  and  your  wife  or  child 
* obtains  authorized  inpatient  care  in  a civilian  facili- 
ty, you  are  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  first 
$25  of  the  hospital  charge  or  $1.75  a day,  whichever 
is  greater,  champus  pays  the  remainder  of  the  reason- 
able charge. 

For  outpatient  care  (such  as  visits  to  the  doctor’s 
office  or  a clinic),  you  pay  the  first  $50  each  fiscal 
year,  plus  20  per  cent  of  the  charges  over  the  $50 
deductible.  However,  if  you  have  two  or  more  depend- 
ents receiving  benefits,  you  pay  a maximum  $100  each 
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fiscal  year,  plus  20  per  cent  of  the  charges  over  $100. 
champus  pays  the  balance  of  the  reasonable  charge. 

If  you  are  a retired  member,  your  obligations  (for 
you  and  your  dependents)  are  as  follows: 

Inpatient  care— 25  per  cent  of  the  hospital  charges 
and  fees  of  professional  personnel.  The  government 
pays  the  remainder  of  reasonable  charges. 

Outpatient  care  — The  first  $50  each  fiscal  year, 
plus  25  per  cent  of  the  charge  over  the  $50  deducti- 
ble. If  there  are  two  or  more  eligible  beneficiaries  in 
your  family  who  receive  benefits,  the  deductible  is 
$100,  plus  25  per  cent  of  the  charges  over  $100.  The 
government  pays  the  remainder,  again  assuming  it’s 
reasonable. 

When  figuring  the  cost  sharing,  note  that  outpatient 
care  provided  within  30  days  before  and  120  davs  af- 
ter hospitalization,  if  directly  related  to  a condition  for 
which  hospitalized,  is  considered  inpatient  care.  Gen- 
erally outpatient  maternity  care  is  considered  inpatient 
care  also. 

CHAMPUS  HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM 

y andicapped  or  retarded  persons  can  place  a tre- 
* * mendous  burden  on  the  persons  responsible  for 
them.  For  this  reason  the  Congress  added  to  the 
champus  package  a special  program  of  services  and 
supplies  aimed  at  helping  the  handicapped  or  retarded 
person  overcome  or  adjust  to  his  condition. 

As  limited  by  Congress,  however,  only  seriously 
physically  handicapped  or  moderately  or  severelv  re- 
tarded spouses  and  children  of  active  duty  members 
can  benefit.  No  other  ushbp  beneficiaries  have  these 
benefits  available  to  them.  In  general,  eligibility  is 
determined  in  the  same  manner  as  for  all  the  other 
ushbp  benefits. 

This  also  is  a cost  sharing  program— that  is,  the 
services  and  supplies  are  not  furnished  under  the  pro- 
gram; the  government  shares  the  costs  of  such  services 
and  supplies  with  the  service  member. 

We  found  previously  that  the  Basic  Program  was  a 
growth  program  because  of  the  broad  authorizing 
language  used  by  Congress.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
Handicapped  Program. 

In  general,  one  of  the  main  difficulties  for  families 
with  retarded  or  handicapped  members  is  finding  the 
places  where  the  needed  care  can  be  obtained  or  the 
persons  who  will  provide  them.  There  has  been  a des- 
perate shortage  of  persons  and  places  to  help  retarded 
and  handicapped  persons  and  ideas  for  improvement. 
National  attention  is  being  focused  on  these  problems, 
and  because  this  is  a growth  program,  the  new  ideas, 
the  new  services,  the  new  facilities  will  generally  be 
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includable  under  the  Handicapped  Program  as  they 
become  available. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  national  clearing- 
house of  information  or  national  register  of  United 
States  facilities  specializing  in  the  treatment  or  re- 
education of  the  handicapped  or  retarded  person.  In- 
formation as  to  places  which  have  been  approved 
under  champus  is  being  maintained  by  ochampus, 
Denver,  the  administrator  of  champus  in  the  United 
States,  so  some  information  is  available.  Your  HBC 
can  assist  you  in  obtaining  information  and  helping 
you  in  filing  for  advance  approval  for  your  family 
member. 

HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM  BENEFITS 

■ n a general  way,  diagnosis,  therapy,  training, 
* special  education,  rehabilitation,  are  authorized 
benefits  under  the  Handicapped  Program.  Since  all 
benefits  under  the  champus  Handicapped  Program 
must  be  approved  in  advance,  only  those  items  re- 
quired for  the  correction  or  treatment  of  the  specific 
retardation  problem  or  handicapping  condition  will  be 
authorized.  There  must  be  some  expectation  that  the 
services  or  supplies  for  which  approval  is  being  re- 
quested will  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the  patient 
involved. 

The  Handicapped  Program  is  in  addition  to  the 
Basic  Program.  For  this  reason,  a benefit  which  can 
be  authorized  under  the  Basic  Program  is  generally 
not  approvable  under  the  Handicapped  Program. 

More  specifically  authorized  benefits  include: 

• Diagnosis,  on  an  inpatient  or  outpatient  basis. 

• Medical  and  dental  procedures  necessary  to  cor- 
rect or  treat  medical  retardation  or  a physical  handi- 
cap. (See  box  on  Dental  Care.) 

• Training  and  special  education.  In  general  educa- 
tion, exercise,  or  practice  needed  to  alleviate,  over- 
come, or  adjust  to  a physical  handicap  or  mental 
retardation. 

• Prosthetic  devices  and  orthopedic  appliances. 

• Special  optical  devices. 

• Durable  equipment,  such  as  wheelchairs,  iron 
lungs,  nebulizers,  rehabilitative  aids  on  purchase  or 
rental  basis. 

• All  benefits  may  be  provided  on  an  inpatient  or 
outpatient  basis,  in  the  home,  or  in  a special  institu- 
tion on  a residence  basis. 

• Transportation  to  and  from  institutional  care. 
Normally  applicable  only  to  live-in  institutional  care. 


• Drugs  and  medicines  obtainable  only  by  prescrip- 
tion and  insulin. 

• Professional  services  of  all  types  of  personnel- 
physicians,  dentists,  optometrists,  speech  therapists, 
occupational  therapists,  nurses,  teachers,  vocational 
instructors,  etc. 

Items  and  services  not  authorized  under  the  pro- 
gram for  the  handicapped  include:  spectacles  or  con- 
tact lenses  for  correction  of  ordinary  refractive  error; 
routine  dental  care  except  when  required  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  handicapped  condition;  academic  educa- 
tion normally  provided  in  the  public  school  system; 
custodial  care  in  the  home  and  homemaker  services; 
treatment  for  medical  and  surgical  conditions  of  a 
temporary  nature;  nervous,  mental  and  emotional  dis- 
orders; and  chronic  conditions  and  diseases. 
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PRIOR  APPROVAL  REQUIRED 
FOR  HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM 

To  obtain  benefits,  normally,  the  sponsor  or  other 
* responsible  family  member  must  send  a request  for 
acceptance  of  the  dependent  under  the  program  to 
ochampus,  Denver;  ochampus  Europe;  or  the  ap- 
propriate Navy  overseas  commander. 

The  request  must  include  this  information: 

• Sponsoring  active  duty  member’s  name,  grade, 
service  number,  branch  of  service,  organization,  and 
the  date  of  expiration  of  member’s  current  term  of 
service  or  date  of  his  retirement. 

• Handicapped  dependent’s  name  and  address.  If 
in  an  institution,  name  and  address  of  institution. 


• Age  and  relationship  of  the  dependent  to  the  ac- 
tive duty  member. 

• A signed  statement  by  a physician  or  dentist  giv- 
ing the  diagnosis,  history  of  the  dependent’s  disability, 
present  condition,  prognosis,  a recommended  plan  for 
management  of  the  condition,  and  the  estimated  cost. 

See  your  HBC  for  additional  information. 

CHAMPUS  CLAIMS  PROCEDURE 

^hampus  claims  are  adjudicated  and  paid  by 
^ champus  Fiscal  Administrators  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico.  A complete  list  of 
these  administrators  is  contained  in  SecNavInst  6320.8 
series,  ochampuseur  pays  claims  in  Europe,  Africa, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Pakistan,  India,  Nepal,  Afghani- 
stan, the  Malagasay  Republic,  and  Ceylon.  In  other 
areas,  bills  for  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  families  are 
paid  by  the  major  Navy  area  commander. 

The  government’s  share  of  reasonable  charges  for 
authorized  care  can  be  paid  direct  to  a civilian  pro- 
vider of  care  or  as  reimbursement  to  the  patient.  A 
champus  claim  can  be  submitted  by  either  the  pro- 
vider of  care  or  the  patient,  as  appropriate.  Providers 
of  care  who  agree  to  participate  in  champus  must 
submit  the  claims  themselves.  Most  sources  of  care 
have  been  furnished  supplies  of  the  appropriate  claims 
forms.  Blank  forms  may  be  available  from  your  HBC 
who  can  also  help  you  with  your  claim’s  procedure. 
SecNavInst  6320.8  series  also  carries  additional  infor- 
mation. 

USHBP  SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

■ n dollars  and  cents,  the  value  of  ushbp  protection 
* is  inestimable.  Even  if  your  dependents  are  never 
sick,  you  can  consider  yourself  lucky  with  regard  to 
the  financial  aspect  because  ushbp  will  have  saved 
you  the  cash  you  otherwise  would  have  spent  on 
medical  insurance. 

If  your  wife  or  children  do  need  medical  treatment, 
ushbp  entitles  them  to  the  best  of  care  available  from 
civilian  sources  or  in  uniformed  services  medical  facili- 
ties. 

Whether  it’s  a quick  visit  to  the  dispensary  or  hos- 
pitalization for  a rare  ailment  which  requires  costly 
surgery,  the  Navy— and  ushbp— will  go  to  great  lengths 
to  see  that  you  and  your  dependents  receive  the  care 
to  which  you  all  are  entitled,  at  little  cost  to  you. 
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IJSHBP  INFORMATION 
AND  COUNSELING 

the  basic  directive  on  the  Uniformed  Services 
* Health  Benefits  Program  is,  in  Navy  listings, 
SecNav  Instruction  6320.8  series.  Much  of  the 
information  in  the  report  on  these  pages  is  based 
on  the  latest  directive  in  the  series  (6320.8D). 
There  are  and  will  be  other  directives  issued  by 
BuMed  in  the  6320  classification  providing  Navy 
implementation  instructions,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  issuance  of  Nonavailability  Statements 
and  cham pus  in  those  areas  overseas  for  which 
Navy  area  commanders  have  responsibility. 

The  Health  Benefits  Counseling  Program  which 
was  established  by  BuMedlnst  6320.43,  8 Dec 
1970,  provides  for  an  information  and  counseling 
program  to  be  established  at  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands  which  have  a Navy  Medical 
Officer  attached.  The  individual  charged  with  the 
actual  counseling  responsibility  within  the  com- 
mand is  to  be  known  as  the  Health  Benefits  Coun- 
selor, or  probably  the  HBC. 

The  ushbp  is  prohabh/  the  most  comprehensive 
health  care  program  in  the  United  States  today. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  not  possible  to  publish  either 
regulatory  or  informational  material  which  will 
cover  all  of  the  problems  with  which  the  Navv 
family  may  be  faced  in  obtaining  authorized  ben- 
efits. BuMed  will  be  supplying  the  HBCs  with 
information  on  a current  basis.  As  this  program 
swings  into  high  gear  you  will  find  the  HBCs  an 
invaluable  source  of  information. 

Other  sources  of  information  are: 

The  medical  office  of  any  uniformed  service  in- 
stallation. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy.  (USHBP- 
CHAMPUS  Office,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, Washington,  D.  C.  20390). 

OCHAMPUS,  Denver,  Colo.  80240. 

OCHAMPUSEUR,  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Com- 
mand, Europe,  APO  New  York  09403. 

Navy  major  overseas  commanders. 


ADMINISTRATION 

the  law  makes  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
* the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare jointly  responsible  for  the  implementation  of 
the  program. 

They  issue  broad  policy  guidelines  which  are 
jointly  implemented  by  the  appropriate  Secre- 
taries of  the  Uniformed  Services  in  the  form  of 
a joint  directive,  SecNav  Instruction  6320.8  series 
and  SecNav  Instruction  6320.9  series.  (The  Sur- 
geon General  has  been  redelegated  all  Navv  pro- 
gram functions  except  those  relating  to  determina- 
tions of  dependency  and  relationship,  which  have 
been  redelegated  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.) 

OCHAMPUS,  Denver,  Colo.  80240,  an  agency 
of  the  Army,  using  the  DOD  and  joint  service 
guidelines,  administers  champus  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

A similar  office,  ochampuseur,  U.  S.  Armv 
Medical  Command,  Europe,  APO  New  York 
09403,  is  responsible  for  Europe,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  and  Pakistan,  India,  Nepal,  Afghan- 
istan, the  Malagasay  Republic,  and  Ceylon. 

Outside  the  above  areas  each  service  adminis- 
ters champus  for  its  own  personnel  with  the  area 
functions  being  administered  by  major  service 
commanders.  BuMed  issues  guidelines  for  this 
phase  of  champus  as  it  relates  to  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  families. 

A note  for  the  general  reader:  If  you  have  a 
problem  or  a query,  your  point  of  contact  is  the 
Health  Benefits  Counselor  (HBC)  who  may  he 
located  at  the  nearest  Naval  Medical  Command. 
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VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 
CARE  FOR  RETIRED  MEMBERS 


All  retired  members  of  a uniformed  service  who 
are  entitled  to  retired,  retainer,  or  equivalent  pay 
are  eligible  for  care  for  nonservice-connected  dis- 
abilities in  Veterans  Administration  facilities  on  a 
space-available  basis  as  beneficiaries  of  their  re- 
spective services. 

These  retirees  no  longer  have  to  state  under 
oath  that  they  are  financially  unable  to  defray 
the  cost  of  care.  There  is  no  charge  for  outpatient 
care.  For  hospitalization,  retired  officers  and  war- 
rant officers  pay  subsistence  charges;  retired  en- 
listed members  pay  nothing. 
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DENTAL  CARE  IN  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES  FACILITIES  & CHAMPUS 

For  a list  of  the  beneficiaries  who  are  eligible 
for  dental  care,  see  the  basic  listing  of  authorized 
personnel  in  the  basic  story  and  in  the  center- 
spread  chart. 

UNIFORMED  SERVICES  FACILITIES 

Now— here’s  a brief  rundown  on  the  type  of 
dental  care  that  is  available  at  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Facilities  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and 
selected  PHS  facilities: 

OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

• Routine  dental  care  is  authorized. 

inside  the  united  states,  the  following  types  of 
dental  care  are  authorized: 

• Emergency  dental  care. 

• Dental  care,  including  restorative  dentistry 
and  dental  prosthetic  devices,  deemed  necessary 
as  an  adjunct  to  medical  or  surgical  treatment  of 
a disease,  condition  or  injury. 

• The  taking  of  diagnostic  X-rays. 

• Consultation  services. 

• Routine  dental  care  may  be  provided  only  at 
installations  which  have  been  authorized  on  an 
individual  basis  to  provide  such  dental  care.  These 
installations  are  selected  because  civilian  dental 
resources  in  the  area  cannot  absorb  military  fam- 
ily workload. 

note:  Remember  that  all  care  is  subject  to  the 
availability  of  space  and  facilities  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  dental  staff. 

CHAMPUS  BASIC  PROGRAM 

Here’s  a rundown  of  the  dental  care  authorized 
at  civilian  facilities  under  champus. 

Dental  care  is  authorized  when  it  is  a part  of 
medical  or  surgical  treatment. 

Dental  care,  including  restorative  dentistrv  and 
dental  prosthetic  devices,  is  authorized  when  re- 
quired as  a necessary  adjunct  to  medical  or  surgi- 
cal treatment  of  a primary  condition  other  than 
dental.  (For  a definition,  dental  care  is  consid- 
ered “adjunctive”  when,  in  the  professional  judg- 
ment of  the  attending  physician  and  dentist,  it 
may  be  anticipated  to  exert  a beneficial  effect  on 
the  primary  medical  or  surgical  condition  or  its 
after  effects  or  secondary  results.) 

When  hospitalized  for  “nonadjunctive”  dental 
care,  champus  shares  the  cost  of  hospital  charges 
and  fees  for  professional  services  which  are  re- 
quired because  of  hospitalization,  but  the  fees  of 
the  dentist  are  not  payable.  Also  authorized  is 
the  surgical  removal  of  the  pulp  and  restoration 
of  the  tooth  or  teeth  in  the  case  of  wounds,  frac- 
tures, lacerations,  and  dislocations. 

CHAMPUS  HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM 

Spouses  and  children  of  active  duty  members 
only  are  eligible  for  the  following  types  of  dental 
care: 

Dental  care,  including  orthodontia,  needed  to 
correct  handicapping  conditions.  The  orthodontic 
problem  itself  may  be  serious  enough  to  qualify 
the  patient  as  a handicapped  person  upon  review 
of  a management  plan  by  the  appropriate  program 
administrator  (ochampus,  Denver,  ochampuseur, 
or  the  major  Navy  commander  in  other  overseas 
areas ) . 


news 

• ALMOST  60,  000  ADVANCE  OFF  FEBRUARY  EXAMS 

The  first  of  about  60,  000  enlisted  Navymen  will  be  sewing  on  new 
crows,  adding  chevrons  or  donning  CPO  uniforms  this  month,  as  a 
result  of  the  February  exams.  Among  those  authorized  for  advance- 
ment are  almost  2500  new  chiefs  and  about  5000  new  POls;  in  the  lower 
pay  grades,  more  than  21,  000  will  be  advanced  to  P02  and  about  30,  000 
to  P03.  Included  in  the  totals  are  field  promotions,  and  advancements 
for  617  AIRTARS  and  59  SURTARS. 

• MORE  ON  COMBAT  AND  FITNESS  REPORTS 

Combat  service  will  be  immediately  recognized  by  future  promotion 
selection  boards  through  a new  special  entry  in  officers'  fitness  reports. 
(See  ALL  HANDS,  Apr  71,  p.33.)  Officers  who  have  received  hostile 
fire  pay  in  the  past  may  now  ensure  that  such  combat  service  is  recorded 
in  their  official  records  by  submitting  affidavits  to  CHNAVPERS.  See 
BuPers  Notice  1611  series  for  details. 

• NEED  FOR  STUDY  UNDERSCORED 

During  the  past  year  92,  820  GED  exams  were  administered  and 
14,  587  Navymen  qualified  for  high  school  equivalency  certificates.  But 
one  out  of  every  eight  enlisted  Navymen  still  does  not  possess  a high 
school  diploma  or  the  equivalent.  Commands  are  being  encouraged  to 
tailor  available  educational  programs  to  local  needs  and  resources,  and 
to  ensure  that  all  Navymen  have  the  opportunity  to  finish  high  school. 

NavOp  .54  (24  Mar  71)  urges  commands  to  organize  preparatory  high 
school  classes  using  USAFI  materials,  particularly  in  English  and 
mathematics;  to  find  military  volunteers  to  act  as  group  study- instructors 
or  request  funds  to  hire  civilian  instructors;  and  to  encourage  Navymen 
to  attend  high  school  classes  under  the  Predischarge  Educational  Pro- 
gram (PREP).  Navymen  with  more  than  180  days  of  active  duty  are 
eligible  for  PREP;  no  charge  is  made  against  GI  Bill  entitlements.  See 
your  educational  services  officer  for  more  information. 

• NAVY  MOVES  TO  EASE  OVERPAYMENT  POLICY 

Navymen  making  up  earlier  overpayments  will  receive  at  least  half 
of  their  net  pay  due  each  payday,  as  long  as  they  have  sufficient  remain- 
ing obligated  service  to  balance  their  accounts.  The  new  policy,  an- 
nounced in  NavOp  49  (17  Mar  71),  resulted  from  a retention  study  group's 
report  of  instances  when  overpayment  errors  have  resulted  in  Navymen 
receiving  little  or  no  pay  on  one  or  more  paydays.  In  cases  where 
remaining  obligated  service  is  not  sufficient  for  repayment,  disbursing 
officers  may  continue  to  withhold  up  to  a maximum  of  two-thirds  of 
available  pay,  in  accordance  with  the  DOD  Pay  Manual. 
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• EARLY  AUGMENTATION  INTO  REGULAR  NAVY 


Reserve  officers  who  are  highly  motivated  toward  naval  careers  may 
now  apply  for  augmentation  into  the  Regular  Navy  after  having  served  on 
active  commissioned  duty  for  12  months,  exclusive  of  periods  of  duty 
under  instruction  in  excess  of  30  days.  Changes  approved  by  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  John  H.  Chafee  also  provide  that  commanding  officers  may 
recommend  waivers  to  six  months'  active  commissioned  service  before 
augmentation  for  junior  officers  with  high  career  potential.  See  NavOp 
Z-79  for  details. 

• NEW  AVIATION  DETAILER  PHONE  NUMBERS 

Phone  numbers  for  the  aviation  lieutenant  commander  and  junior 
officer  assignment  section  in  BuPers  have  been  changed  to  Autovon 
224-4345  and  224-4671,  or  commercial  202  0X4-4345  and  202  0X4- 
4671.  Dialing  any  of  these  numbers  automatically  connects  you  to  an 
open  line . 


• COMMISSARY  STOCK  LIMITS  LIFTED 

(Limits  on  how  much  stock  Navy  commissaries  may  carry  have 
been  eliminated,  and  stores  are  being  instructed  to  carry  enough  of 
all  items  to  satisfy  customer  demand,  limited  only  by  available  shelf 
and  storage  space,  and  by  overall  category  ceilings.  The  new  policy  is 
expected  to  contribute  to  better  customer  service. 

• NEW  NROTC  UNITS  AT  SOUTHERN  U.,  SAVANNAH  STATE 

Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  units  will  be  set  up  soon 
at  Savannah  State  College  in  Savannah,  Ga,,  and  Southern  University  in 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  Selected  naval  officer  candidates  will  begin  training 
this  fall  at  the  two  predominantly  black  institutions.  The  new  NROTC 
units  are  part  of  the  Navy's  continuing  efforts  to  increase  opportunities 
for  minority  groups.  (See  ALL  HANDS,  April  71,  p.  4.)  The  first 
such  unit  at  a predominantly  black  university,  Prairie  View  A &;  M in 
Texas,  was  set  up  in  1968;  the  first  13  graduates  of  that  program  were 
commissioned  last  June. 

• dislocation  ALLOWANCE  FOR  LOCAL  MOVES 

Some  Navymen  may  be  unaware  that  they  could  be  eligible  for  dis- 
location allowance  on  local  moves.  Joint  Travel  Regulations  (Art. 

M 9003  and  M 9004)  state  that  a serviceman  is  eligible  for  this  allow- 
ance when  changing  permanent  duty  stations,  except  if  the  move  is  with- 
in the  corporate  limits  of  the  same  city.  In  cases  involving  a move 
within  the  same  local  area,  from  Barbers  Point  to  Pearl  Harbor,  for 
example,  a Navyman  would  be  eligible  for  dislocation  allowance, 
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provided  that  his  new  commanding  officer  stated  that  a move  of  house- 
hold goods  was  necessary.  See  your  disbursing  officer  for  more  in- 
formation. 

• MCPOs  ON  E-8/E-9  SELECTION  BOARDS 

Beginning  next  month,  senior  and  master  chief  selection  boards  will 
be  composed  of  both  officers  and  master  chief  petty  officers  as  fully 
participating  members.  The  change  is  expected  to  benefit  the  Navy  now 
and  in  the  future--not  only  will  boards  have  the  advantage  of  top-notch 
enlisted  experience,  but  master  chiefs  selected  will  return  to  their  duty 
stations  better  prepared  to  pass  on  ",  . .an  increased  awareness  of  those 
standards  of  service  which  lead  to  a successful  Navy  career." 

• APCOP  students  swell  honors  lists 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  students  enrolled  at  Del  Mar  College  in 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  under  the  Associate  Degree  Completion  Program 
(ADCOP)  crowded  the  Dean's  List  and  the  ranks  of  straight  A students 
during  the  first  semester  of  the  1970-71  academic  year.  The  165  Navy- 
men  and  four  Marines  enrolled  are  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  college's 
student  body  of  more  than  4000.  Yet  more  than  half  of  the  ADCOP 
students  made  the  Dean's  List,  which  represents  the  top  10  per  cent  of 
the  student  body.  Of  65  Del  Mar  students  who  made  perfect  straight  A 
averages,  24  were  ADCOP  men.  If  you're  a career  petty  officer  and 
would  like  to  earn  a college  degree- -with  the  Navy  picking  up  the  tab-- 
see  your  career  counselor  and  "ADCOP  at  Del  Mar,  " ALL  HANDS,  Apr 
70. 

• NROTC  SCHOLARSHIP  WINNERS  NAMED 

About  2800  successful  candidates  for  the  NROTC  College  Scholar- 
ship Program,  and  over  1200  alternates,  have  been  named.  The  candi- 
dates were  selected  from  almost  19,  000  applicants;  they  will  enter 
leading  colleges  and  universities  this  fall  and  receive  their  education 
at  government  expense.  They  were  chosen  by  selection  committees  in 
each  state,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Canal  Zone- 
each  committee  consisting  of  a senior  naval  officer,  a leading  educator, 
a civilian  prominent  in  a field  other  than  education,  and  a minority 
advisor.  The  NROTC  program  is  available  primarily  to  recent  high 
school  graduates,  but  active  duty  Navymen  may  also  apply.  For  details, 
check  ALL  HANDS,  Dec  67,  p.  40,  and  see  your  career  counselor. 

• separation  AT  OVERSEAS  DUTY  STATION 

If  you're  serving  outside  CONUS  when  you  become  eligible  for 
separation  under  honorable  conditions,  you  may  be  separated  at  your 
duty  station,  if  you  so  desire.  If  you  are  serving  in  the  Republic  of 
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Vietnam  or  contiguous  waters , the  duty  station  for  purpose  of  separation 
has  been  designated  as  Naval  Station,  Subic  Bay.  Your  commanding 

[officer  has  the  authority  to  grant  permission  for  overseas  separation  at 
your  request,  if  you're  an  enlisted  Navyman.  Officers  must  forward 
requests  to  CHNAVPERS  for  approval. 

To  be  eligible  for  overseas  separation,  you  must  first  obtain  the 
necessary  passport  and  visas  for  foreign  countries  involved.  If  your 
home  of  record,  or  place  of  entry  on  active  duty,  was  Alaska,  Guam, 

Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  you  wish  to  return 
there  to  live,  you  may  also  be  transferred  there  for  separation.  If  you 
are  a citizen  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and  do  not  desire  to 
reenlist,  you  will  normally  be  returned  to  the  Philippines  for  separa- 
tion. 

• CENTRALIZED  DETAILING  EXPANDING  ON  SCHEDULE 

Effective  next  month,  detailing  for  11  more  ratings  and  eight  more 
NECs  will  be  centralized  in  BuPers.  Newly  centralized  ratings  are  AK, 

AME,  AS,  IC,  LI,  MR,  PC,  PR,  QM,  RD  and  SM;  NECs  affected  are 
HM-8402,  8403,  8417,  8432,  8452,  8482,  8484  and  8498.  Other  HMs 
will  be  centralized  in  October.  Navymen  in  these  ratings  and  NECs 
should  submit  duty  preference  cards  to  CHNAVPERS  no  later  than  31 
May.  (See  below  for  their  importance.)  If  your  rating  or  NEC  has  been 
centralized--check  your  personnel  office  or  ALL  HANDS,  Mar  71,  p.16, 
for  a complete  listing  - -you'll  benefit  from  greater  personalized  service 
because  you'll  have  your  own  detailer  in  BuPers.  Even  if  your  rating  or 
NEC  isn't  on  the  list  yet,  you  don't  have  long  to  wait:  total  centralization 

of  detailing  for  all  petty  officers  and  designated  strikers  is  scheduled  for 

!1  July  1972. 

• GOOD  CONDUCT  AWARDS 

Your  commanding  officer  may  now  award  you  the  Good  Conduct 
Medal,  and  stars  for  subsequent  awards,  the  same  day  you  become 

[eligible.  The  new  procedure  of  retaining  the  entire  enlisted  performance 
record,  including  prior  service,  in  your  current  service  record  makes 
it  possible  for  your  eligibility  to  be  verified  at  the  local  level,  without 
reference  to  records  maintained  at  BuPers. 

• YOUR  NEXT  DUTY:  CHOICE  OR  CHANCE? 

The  personal  satisfaction  you  derive  from  your  next  set  of  orders 
depends  greatly  upon  the  attention  you  give  to  submitting  your  duty  pre- 
ferences. Every  day  BuPers  offices  process  numerous  reassignment 
cards  without  expressed  duty  preferences.  In  these  cases,  assignments 
must  necessarily  be  based  solely  on  the  needs  of  the  service.  In  other 
cases,  Navymen  limit  their  choice  to  one  homeport,  ship  type  or  locality. 

If  there  are  no  vacancies  in  the  limited  area  requested,  the  assignment 
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must  be  made  without  the  benefit  of  secondary  preferences.  You  can 
eliminate  the  chance  in  your  next  assignment  by  submitting  a duty  pre- 
ference card  and  keeping  it  up-to-date,  if  your  rating  has  already  been 
centralized.  (See  ALL  HANDS,  Mar  71,  p.  16.)  If  it  hasn't,  you'll 
have  a chance  to  submit  a rotation  data  card  when  you  make  Seavey  or 
Shorvey . 

• GET  THAT  NUMBER  RIGHT  1 ! 

In  ALL  HANDS'  March  issue,  an  article  titled  "Your  Man  in  Wash- 
ington" included  the  Autovon  telephone  number  (224-3701)  of  the  Enlisted 
Liaison  Branch  (Pers  P22)  in  BUPERS.  Since  the  number  was  made 
available  many  Navymen  have  tried  to  reach  the  office,  but  some,  un- 
fortunately, have  dialed  the  number  commercially  instead  of  through  the 
Autovon  system. 

As  it  turns  out,  the  commercial  number  leads  to  the  office  of  a 
Congressman  on  Capitol  Hill  whose  telephone  has  consequently  been 
tied  up  by  Navymen  trying  to  reach  Pers  P22. 

If  dialed  Autovon,  the  number  we  published  in  March  (224-3701)  is 
correct.  However,  if  you  wish  to  dial  the  office  commercially,  the 
correct  number  is  202-0X4-3701. 

• CONCURRENT  TRAVEL  TO  PHILIPPINES  SUSPENDED 

If  you've  got  orders  to  the  Philippines,  better  think  twice  about 
taking  your  dependents  along,  at  least  until  base  reconsolidation  is 
completed  there.  Concurrent  travel  has  been  suspended  for  all  grades 
and  entry  approval  for  individually  sponsored  dependents  will  not  be 
authorized.  In  most  cases,  if  you  transport  your  dependents  to  the 
Philippines  at  your  own  expense,  they  will  not  be  eligible  to  use  govern- 
ment facilities,  such  as  commissaries  and  exchanges.  Already  crowded 
medical  facilities  may  not  have  time  or  space  to  provide  routine  care 
for  them,  temporary  government  housing  is  not  available,  and  accept- 
able off --base  housing  is  scarce. 

• DP  SCHOOLS  EMPHASIZE  COMPUTER  TRAINING 

As  computers  become  increasingly  important  in  Navy  accounting 
systems,  Navy  training  has  been  modified  accordingly.  Data  Processing 
Technician  Class  "A"  School  curriculum  was  revised  recently  to  add 
emphasis  on  computer  programming  and  operation- -which  also  resulted 
in  reducing  course  time  from  16  to  12  weeks.  DP  "C"  School  curriculum 
has  also  been  revised  to  take  more  advantage  of  visual  training  aids, 
which  has  resulted  in  greater  retention  of  study  matter  by  students  in 
less  classroom  time.  Specialized  computer  courses  have  been  reduced 
in  length  by  several  weeks  as  a result. 
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• SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBERS  REQUIRED  ON  ALL  FORMS 

Whatever  your  Navy  job,  you  probably  submit  or  handle  official 
correspondence,  documents,  forms  or  reports  concerned  with  personnel 
administration.  Effective  immediately,  you  should  include  both  military 
service  numbers  and  Social  Security  numbers  on  all  forms  and  reports 
involving  yourself  and  other  Navymen.  The  use  of  both  identification 
numbers  is  intended  to  lessen  difficulties  involved  in  conversion  of  per- 
sonnel records  from  service  numbers  to  Social  Security  numbers. 

Specific  procedures  are  explained  in  BuPers  Notice  1070  on  this  subject. 


• MEDICAL  OFFICER  PROMOTION  CHANGES 

The  promotion  system  for  Navy  medical  officers  has  been  substan- 

itially  altered.  Under  the  new  system,  which  is  applicable  to  medical 

officers  in  the  other  services  as  well,  Navy  medical  officers  are  eligible 
for  selection  and  promotion  when  they  complete  specified  numbers  of 
years  of  training,  experience  and  active  service  in  grade.  The  traditional 
system  for  promotion  of  dental  officers  remains  unchanged.  For  com- 
plete details,  see  SecNav  Notice  1420  (17  Mar  71). 

• PROJECT  BOOST  OPENS  UP  OFFICER  PROGRAMS  TO  MINORITIES 

Project  BOOST  is  the  Navy's  latest  effort  to  open  up  opportunities 
for  careers  as  naval  officers  to  enlisted  Navymen  from  minority  groups 
who  have  demonstrated  their  potential  for  leadership,  but  whose  academic 
backgrounds  may  be  insufficient.  "BOOST"  stands  for  "Broadened 
Opportunity  for  Officer  Selection  and  Training,  " and  that's  just  what  the 
new  program  will  offer  to  selected  candidates:  tailored  programs  of  in- 

struction of  up  to  two  years,  aimed  at  correcting  academic  deficiencies, 
preparatory  to  competing  for  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  NROTC  Navy- 
Marine  Scholarships,  or  the  Navy  Enlisted  Scientific  Education  Program 

S(NESEP). 

Project  BOOST,  currently  conducted  at  the  Naval  Academy  Pre- 
paratory School  in  Bainbridge,  will  be  relocated  this  summer  at 
Service  Schools  Command,  San  Diego.  Applicants  must  be  between  17 
and  21  years  old,  as  of  1 July  of  the  year  admitted,  and  meet  other 
requirements  detailed  in  BuPers  Notice  1500  (10  Mar  71).  A high  school 
diploma  is  desirable,  but  not  absolutely  necessary.  Applications  for 
Project  BOOST  will  normally  be  processed  in  April  and  May  of  each 
year  and  should  reach  BuPers  by  15  May,  although  this  year  some  late 
applications  may  be  accepted  within  a reasonable  time  after  that  dead- 
line. Selected  candidates  can  expect  orders  for  classes  beginning  on  15 
August  of  the  year  they  apply.  Look  for  a complete  report  on  Project 
BOOST  in  an  upcoming  issue. 


from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


Getting  Underway 


the  Navy  has  retired 
* its  be  s t - k n o w n 
Chief  Petty  Officer 
and  first  Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer  of  the 
Navy.  And,  somehow, 
I have  to  follow  in 
those  giant  footsteps 
left  by  GMCM  Del- 
bert D.  Black.  At  the 
same  time,  I am  both 
awed  by  the  prospect 
and  very  anxious  to 
try. 

I’m  anxious  because 
these  are  interesting 
times  in  the  Navy, 
and  I’m  delighted  to 
have  the  opportunity 
to  serve  our  enlisted 
men  and  women  at  the  CNO/BuPers  level.  The 
Navy  has  dynamic  and  aggressive  leadership  at 
the  top  and  it  will  certainly  be  a challenge  to  serve 
with  these  leaders. 

For  the  past  three  years  I’ve,  served  as  a Senior 
Enlisted  Advisor  for  both  Commander  Fleet  Air, 
Argentia,  and  for  Commander  Naval  Air  Force,  At- 
lantic Fleet,  and  I’ve  witnessed  firsthand  the  in- 
terest in  communications  of  these  leaders  and  the 
unquestionable  value  of  communications  through 
the  Senior  Enlisted  Advisor’s  office  to  both  enlisted 
personnel  and  officers  alike.  Likewise,  our  leaders 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  office  to  all  person- 
nel. 

A s i begin  my  tour  of  duty  as  the  second  Master 
Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy,  several  goals 
still  remain  to  be  reached.  As  always,  the  Navy  must 
continue  to  attract  and  retain  people  with  dedica- 
tion, ability  and  the  capacity  for  growth.  Retention 


of  quality  people  is  the  concern  of  every  Navyman. 

Along  with  this  goal,  we  must  strive  to  maintain 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual.  He  must  be 
made  to  feel  a sense  of  accomplishment;  that  his 
contribution  to  the  Navy’s  mission  is  a very  impor- 
tant one;  and  that  success  of  the  team  depends  as 
much  on  him  as  on  anyone. 

In  consideration  for  a job  well  done,  his  rewards, 
by  necessity,  must  also  be  of  a material  nature  in 
the  form  of  increased  pay  and  allowances,  better 
housing  and  improved  deployment  schedules. 

Enlisteds  have  been  talking  about  their  griev- 
ances and  problems  for  years.  A few  people  have 
listened,  but  very  little  has  actually  ever  been  done. 
I know  these  problems  because  for  17  years,  I had 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a “white  hat”  myself.  So  I 
think  I know  the  frustrations  that  only  someone  who 
has  lived  that  life  can  fully  appreciate. 

But  now  there’s  someone  at  the  top  who  is  listen- 
ing and  taking  action.  We’ve  moved  further  ahead 
in  the  past  11  months  with  our  personnel  programs 
than  we  have  in  the  past  100  years.  People  are 
realizing  that  if  we  treat  our  sailors  like  responsible 
individuals,  most  will  respond  accordingly. 

I’ve  spent  the  past  few  months  learning  my  way 
around  the  various  offices  and  departments  of  Bu- 
Pers,  and  preparing  myself  for  the  job.  I’ve  received 
briefings  on  a variety  of  subjects  and  topics  and 
have  had  a chance  to  work  closely  with  a number 
of  very  knowledgeable  people  here  in  the  bureau  as 
well  as  in  the  recently  established  CPO  Advisory 
Board.  So  with  the  patient  assistance  I’ve  received 
from  these  people,  as  well  as  an  outstanding  office 
staff  to  help  me,  I’m  starting  out  confident  and 
eager.  I plan  to  begin  my  tour  by  visiting  com- 
mands, units  and  locations  that  Master  Chief  Black 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  during  his  term 
of  office. 

And  at  the  outset,  may  I offer  a suggestion? 
Whenever  possible,  work  through  your  local  SEA  at 
the  command,  type  command  and  fleet  levels.  Give 
him  a chance  to  help  solve  your  problems  or  take 
action  on  your  ideas  and  suggestions.  The  whole 
Senior  Enlisted  Advisor  program  is  intended  to 
make  the  Navy  a better  place  to  work  and  live  and 
a more  attractive  career.  Of  course,  everyone  is  wel- 
come to  write  directly  to  my  office.  However,  more 
often  than  not,  the  answer  to  a particular  question 
or  the  solution  to  a certain  problem  can  be  found 
right  in  the  command. 

I ask  the  support  of  all  hands  and  seek  God’s 
guidance  in  helping  me  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
of  the  office  of  the  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the 
Navy. 
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How  to  Expedite  the  Processing  of 


MEDALS  AND  AWARDS 


Not  many  navymen  can  cover  their  chests  with 
medals  and,  of  course,  that’s  the  way  it  should 
be. 

It  is,  however,  unfortunate  when  the  pendulum 
swings  to  the  other  extreme  and  a person  who  de- 
serves a medal  doesn’t  get  it. 

To  receive  a medal,  there  are  two  requirements: 
the  recipient  must  perform  some  action  or  service 
worthv  of  recognition  and  he  must  be  recommended 
for  the  award.  Both  requirements  are  important  but 
without  the  latter,  the  former  will  come  to  naught. 
Anv  officer  can  recommend  an  individual  for  an 


award  so  long  as  he  knows  the  facts  in  the  case  and 
is  superior  in  rank  to  the  individual  he  recommends. 

Clearly,  then,  the  officers  bear  the  primary  burden 
of  seeing  that  deserving  Navymen  receive  the  honors 
which  are  their  due.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rules, 
however,  which  says  that  any  enlisted  man  who  thinks 
one  of  his  subordinates  deserves  an  award  shouldn’t 
call  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  an  officer  who  can 
recommend  him. 

P ROMPTNESS  IN  MAKING  AN  AWARD  RECOMMENDATION 

* is  desirable  but  recommendations  for  all  personal 
decorations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross,  can  be  submitted  for  as  long  as  three 
years  after  the  fact.  The  Distinguished  Flving  Cross 
requires  submission  within  two  years. 

The  best  “How  to  Do  It”  book  on  the  subject  of 
making  an  award  recommendation  is  the  United  States 
Navi/  and  Marine  Corps  Awards  Manual  (SecNavInst 
1650.  ID). 

Those  who  read  it  will  find  that  making  an  award 
recommendation  is  remarkably  painless.  All  an  officer 
needs  is  Form  NavPers  1650/6,  a pencil,  pen  or  type- 
writer and  the  ability  to  explain  facts  in  plain,  simple 
English. 

The  officer  who  makes  the  recommendation  is  also 
expected  to  draft  a sample  citation  to  accompany  the 


award.  Here  again,  a good  source  showing  models  of 
all  citations  can  be  found  in  the  Awards  Manual. 

The  manual  also  contains  guidelines  which  should 
assist  the  recommender  in  selecting  the  appropriate 
decoration. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  differences  of  opinion 
concerning  which  award  is  appropriate.  This,  how- 
ever, shouldn’t  deter  one  from  making  a recommenda- 
tion. If  the  awarding  authority  thinks  the  person  in 
question  deserves  a higher  or  lower  award,  adjust- 
ments can  be  made  and  no  harm  is  done. 

Some  decorations  awarded  to  members  of  the  armed 
services  are  exclusively  for  heroism.  Others  are 
awarded  for  meritorious  service  or  a combination  of 
heroism,  service  and  achievement. 

The  Medal  of  Honor,  the  Navy  Cross  and  Silver 
Star  Medal  are  among  the  decorations  awarded  for 
gallantry.  To  earn  one  of  these,  the  recipient  must 
perform  a conspicuous  act  of  heroism  during  conflict 
with  the  enemy. 

■the  degree  of  gallantry  determines  which  of 
' these  decorations  is  awarded.  For  example: 

The  Medal  of  Honor  is  awarded  for  “conspicuous 
gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty/’ 

Frequently  such  heroism  costs  a man  his  life  bill 
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a substantial  number  who  receive  the  nation’s  highest 
military  honor  survive  their  heroic  actions,  proving 
that  a recommendation  shouldn’t  be  avoided  simply 
because  the  prospective  recipient  lives  to  tell  about  it. 

The  criteria  for  the  Navy  Cross  and  Silver  Star, 
while  not  as  demanding  as  the  Medal  of  Honor,  still 
require  a high  degree  of  heroism  in  the  face  of  the 
enemv.  The  Naw  Cross  demands  “extraordinary 
heroism”  while  the  Silver  Star  recipient  must  demon- 
strate “conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in  action.’ 

The  Naw  and  Marine  Corps  Medal  rounds  out  the 
list  of  awards  which  are  given  strictly  for  heroism. 
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It  differs  from  the  combat  awards  mentioned  above 
because  it  is  awarded  to  a person  who  distinguishes 
himself  by  heroism  not  involving  actual  conflict  with 
the  enemy. 

The  Navy  also  awards  medals  for  doing  a difficult 
job  extremely  well.  The  difference  in  the  type  of 
medal  given  is  determined  by  the  responsibility  in- 
volved and  the  degree  of  meritorious  service  rendered. 
For  example: 

The  Distinguished  Service  Medal  is  awarded  for 
“exceptionally  meritorious  service  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  a duty  of  great  responsibility.” 
The  Legion  of  Merit  for  “exceptionally  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  performance  of  outstanding  service” 
and  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  for  “outstanding 
meritorious  achievement  and/or  service.” 

a s one  might  surmise,  these  decorations  often  are 
awarded  to  Navymen  in  highpowered  jobs  be- 
cause the  duty  described  implies  considerable  re- 
sponsibility. 

Such  awards,  however,  need  not  be  limited  to 
those  who  are  high  in  rank  or  in  jobs  of  great  re- 
sponsibility. The  Legion  of  Merit,  for  example,  was 
awarded  to  a seaman  apprentice  who  organized  a 
rescue  effort  when  he  and  his  fellow  drill  team  mem- 
bers came  upon  the  scene  of  a nine-car  train  derail- 
ment in  1962. 

Some  decorations  can  be  awarded  to  individuals 
for  either  gallantry  or  for  meritorious  service.  For 
example: 

• The  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  is  awarded  for 
“heroism  or  extraordinary  achievement  while  partici- 
pating in  an  aerial  flight.” 

• The  Bronze  Star  Medal  is  given  to  Navymen  for 
“heroic  or  meritorious  achievement  or  service  not  in- 
volving participation  in  aerial  flight,  while  engaged 
in  military  operations  involving  conflict  with  an  op- 
posing force.” 

• The  Air  Medal  is  awarded  for  “heroic/meritorious 
achievement  while  participating  in  aerial  flight.”  Often 
called  the  single  mission  or  individual  air  medal,  this 
type  is  shown  by  wearing  stars  on  the  award. 

• The  Air  Medal  is  also  awarded  under  the  strike/ 
flight  system  for  meritorious  achievement  while  par- 
ticipating in  sustained  aerial  flight  operations.  This 
award  is  shown  by  numerals. 

• The  Navy  Commendation  Medal  and  Navy 
Achievement  Medal  form  the  foundation  for  the 
pyramid  of  personal  decorations  available  to  the 
Navyman  for  heroic  or  meritorious  achievement  or 
service.  As  in  the  higher  awards,  the  appropriate 
medal  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  performance. 
All  Navymen  may  qualify  for  the  Navy  Commenda- 
tion Medal,  but  only  those  below  the  grade  of  com- 
mander are  eligible  to  receive  the  Navy  Achievement 
Medal.  This  award  provides  tangible  recognition  in 
place  of  a Letter  of  Commendation  for  those  who 
can’t  be  adequately  recognized  in  a fitness  report. 

XHE  TWO  REMAINING  PERSONAL  DECORATIONS  avail- 
able for  service  with  the  Navy  are  the  Purple 


Heart  and  the  Combat  Action  Ribbon.  Personnel 
killed  or  wounded  as  a result  of  enemy  action  rate 
the  Purple  Heart.  The  Combat  Action  Ribbon,  ori 
the  other  hand,  is  awarded  to  all  Navymen  below 
flag  rank  who  actively  participated  in  ground  or  sur- 
face combat. 

Personal  awards  aren’t  the  only  recognition  the 
Navy  gives.  Superior  performance  by  units  can  also 
be  recognized  by  the  award  of  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation,  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation  or  the  Meri- 
torious Unit  Commendation. 

The  Presidential  Unit  Citation  is  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
quires outstanding  performance  in  action.  To  be  con- 
sidered for  this  award,  the  unit  must  have  rendered 
itself  conspicuous  by  action  comparable  to  that  which 
would  merit  an  individual  receiving  the  Navy  Cross. 

The  Navy  Unit  Commendation  is  awarded  bv  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  any  unit  which  has  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  outstanding  heroism  in  action 
which  doesn’t  merit  award  of  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  or  for  extremely  meritorious  service  not  in- 
volving combat  but  in  support  of  military  operations. 

The  Meritorious  Unit  Commendation  is  also  awarded 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  units  which  have 
distinguished  themselves  under  combat  or  noncombat 
conditions  either  by  valorous  or  meritorious  achieve- 
ment which  renders  the  unit  outstanding  when  com- 
pared  to  other  units  performing  similar  service.  This 
award  is  given  when  the  service  or  achievement 
doesn’t  quite  justify  award  of  the  Navv  Unit  Com- 
mendation. 

A navyman’s  service  may  also  be  recognized  b\ 
” the  award  of  a number  of  campaign  or  service 
medals  issued  to  individuals  to  denote  participation  in 
a campaign,  war,  national  emergency,  expedition,  or 
to  denote  service  requirements  fulfilled  in  a credit- 
able manner. 

These  awards  are  given  to  Navymen  who  served 
in  specified  units  at  specific  times.  Anyone  can  deter- 
mine his  eligibility  by  checking  the  BuPers  Notice 
which  covers  the  award. 


WITHIN  ONE  MICROSECOND 

Navymen  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of 
maritime  navigation  know  that  locating  a ship  in 
the  ocean's  vastness  depends,  among  other  things, 
upon  knowing  exactly  what  time  it  is. 

Recently,  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  de- 
veloped a technique  for  transmitting  precise  time 
signals  over  long  distances  via  existing  satellite, 
communications  and  navigational  systems.  The 
signal  was  so  accurate  that  it  fell  within  one 
microsecond  of  being  absolutely  correct. 

Navigators  now  set  their  chronometers  by  using 
portable  cesium  clocks  which  are  sometimes  known 
as  atomic  clocks.  Such  clocks  are  flown  from  their 
home  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  in  Wash- 
ington to  calibrate  local  time  standards  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

However,  if  the  new  technique  proves  to  be 
successful,  satellite,  microwave  and  cable  links 
will  be  used  to  reach  all  areas  of  the  world. 
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Have  Something  Interesting?  Send  it  to  ALL  HANDS 


P very  navyman  has  a story  he’d  like  to  tell  — 
^ about  his  unit,  his  shipmates,  or  himself. 

Do  yourself  a favor  and  tell  your  story  to  All 
Hands.  Your  article  will  then  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  a Navywide  audience,  and  you  will 
have  made  a contribution  to  the  Navy  and  your- 
self worth  more  than  something  as  tangible  as 
money.  (Lucky  for  you,  because  by  law,  All 
Hands  does  not  have  money  to  pay  contributors.) 

Readers  may  have  noticed  that  All  Hands  has 
changed.  This  is  because  the  Navy  is  changing  — 
along  with  the  people  in  it  — and  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  keep  you  better  advised  of  what’s  happening. 
And  what’s  happening  is  exciting.  But  we  can’t 
get  excited  about  something  we  don’t  hear,  and 
that’s  where  you  come  into  the  picture. 

All  Navy  men  and  women  — not  only  jour- 
nalists, photographers  and  public  affairs  officers  — 
are  encouraged  to  submit  material  they  consider 
of  interest  to  others  in  the  Navy.  You  are  guar- 
anteed only  that  your  story  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered for  publication,  but  it  may  be  easier  than 
you  think  to  get  it  into  All  Hands. 

mere  are  a few  suggestions  that  may  help  you 
gauge  our  requirements  and  editorial  standards: 

• There’s  a story  in  the  job  you  do.  What  you 
consider  a routine,  day-to-day  job  of  the  men  on 
board  your  ship  or  in  your  command  or  unit  may 
be  just  the  story  the  rest  of  the  Fleet  will  find  in- 
teresting. Remember,  it’s  only  the  man  on  the 
scene  in  a nuclear  carrier  on  a tug,  or  in  the  sub- 
marine service  or  the  Seabees,  who  knows  what’s 
going  on  in  his  outfit.  To  others  this  is  news,  and 
this  is  the  only  way  the  rest  of  us  can  get  to  see 
how  the  different  parts  make  the  Navy  work. 

• Articles  about  new  types  of  unclassified  equip- 
ment, unclassified  research  projects,  all  types  of 
Navy  assignments  and  duties,  academic  and  his- 
torical subjects,  daily  shipboard  activities,  Navy 
training,  personnel  on  liberty  or  during  leisure 
hours  (sports,  hobbies,  recreation),  Navy  contacts 
with  the  community,  humorous  or  otherwise  in- 
teresting feature  subjects,  all  are  of  potential  in- 
terest to  our  readers. 

•We  do  not  ordinarily  use  poems  (except  New 
Year’s  logs),  songs,  change-of-command  stories, 
group  “watch-the-birdie”  type  photographs  or  edi- 
torial-type articles. 

• Written  material  should  be  typed,  double- 


spaced on  one  side  of  the  paper,  with  the  writer’s 
name  and  rate  or  rank  shown  in  some  conspicuous 
place  on  the  copy.  If  the  material  is  for  All  Hands 
exclusively,  please  say  so. 

• Photographs  which  illustrate  an  article  are  im- 
portant (but  don’t  hold  back  a good  story  if  you 
don’t  have  pictures).  Clear,  well  identified,  8-bv- 
1 0-inch  (if  possible)  glossy  prints  enhance  the 
value  of  written  material.  All  persons  in  photo- 
graphs should  be  identified  by  full  name  and  rate 
or  rank  if  possible,  and  location  and  general  des- 
criptive information  should  be  included  in  the  cap- 
tion along  with  the  name  of  the  photographer. 
Credit  is  given  to  photographers  when  appropriate. 

• And  don’t  hold  back  a good  photograph  be- 
cause you  have  no  story  to  go  with  it.  We  make 
frequent  use  of  pictures  which  tell  a story  with 
brief  written  cutlines. 

• Photographs  should  be  mailed  flat  with  stiff 
cardboard  reinforcement.  Do  not  write  on  the  back 
of  the  photo  with  a sharp  pencil  or  pen,  do  not 
staple  or  pin  material  to  the  photos,  and  do  not 
send  us  negatives. 

• We  have  limited  authorization  (funding)  for 
color  reproduction.  If  you  have  a good  color  trans- 
parency or  8-by-10  inch  glossy  print  which  portrays 
some  aspect  of  the  Navy,  we’ll  consider  it  for  an 
All  Hands  color  cover. 

• Photos  which  have  been  released  should  be 
stamped  “released”  on  the  back  along  with  the 
name  and  location  of  the  releasing  activity. 

• If  your  material  is  timed  for  a certain  date  or 
event,  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  at  least 
one  month  before  the  month  of  publication.  Re- 
search, rewriting  and  security  clearance  may  hold 
up  material  for  some  time  after  it  reaches  us,  so  if 
possible,  submit  your  story  two  or  three  months  in 
advance. 

• A forwarding  letter  is  not  necessary. 

• Address  your  material  to: 

Editor,  All  Hands 
Pers-P31,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
Navy  Department 
Washington,  D.  C.  20370 

■ f you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  readability  of  your 
1 material,  ask  your  PAO  or  journalist,  where 
available,  to  check  your  style.  If  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  your  story  is  appropriate  for  publication, 
ask  your  CO/XO  to  take  a look. 
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NAVY  FAMILY  NEWS 

I — louse 

AMEl  William  G.  Cooper,  Career  Counselor  for 
Training  Squadron  25  at  NAS  Chase  Field,  Beeville. 
Tex.,  works  on  the  premise  that  a Navy  wife  has 
plenty  of  say  in  her  husband’s  plans  for  the  future. 
Here  Cooper  calls  at  home  of  Seaman  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Craig  to  present  information  which  may  have 
a positive  influence  on  the  husband’s  choice  of  a 
career.  During  such  house  calls  the  career  counselor 
outlines  various  Navy  and  veterans’  programs  and 
benefits,  and  is  able  to  provide  information  on  civilian 
career  opportunities  for  those  who  decide  to  leave  the 
service. 

His  presentation  is  designed  to  provide  the  full 


At  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Destroyer 
Squadron  Six  assembled  a panel 
of  Navymen  to  answer  questions 
for  Navy  wives.  After  the  con- 
ference, 140  wives  had  a better 
understanding  of  the  programs 
and  policies  which  affect  their 
families. 


DISTAFF 

CONFERENCE 


a nswers  to  questions  by  Navv  wives  are  sometimes 
^ buried  in  manuals  and  directives  and  only  an  ex- 
pert can  dig  them  out.  At  Charleston,  Destroyer 
Squadron  Six  produced  a panel  of  experts  for  a wives’ 
orientation  conference,  and  by  the  time  the  question- 
answer  portion  of  the  program  was  over,  140  wives  of 
DesRon  6 Navymen  had  a better  understanding  of  the 
programs  and  policies  which  affect  their  husbands, 
their  families  and  themselves. 

Rear  Admiral  Robert  R.  Crutchfield,  Commander  of 
Cruiser-Destroyer  Flotilla  Six,  addressed  the  women 
on  today’s  people-oriented  Navy  and  their  roles  as 
Navy  wives.  PNC  Frank  A.  Foyle,  DesRon  6 Career 
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range  of  information  on  the  many  programs  available 
in  the  Navy  such  as  SCORE,  NESEP,  PACE,  ADCOP, 
and  many  more. 

He  shows  the  couple  the  veterans’  benefits  that 
would  be  open  to  them  such  as  aid  to  go  to  school,  life 
insurance  and  medical  assistance,  upon  return  to  civil- 
ian life.  Cooper  is  also  willing  to  help  Craig  and  his 
wife  decide  on  the  field  in  which  they  would  like  to 
work  if  they  should  decide  to  leave  the  service. 
Cooper’s  mind  (or  brief  case)  also  includes  the  basic 
information  they  need  to  know  about  entitlements 
they  will  receive  if  the  husband  “ships  over.” 

—Photos  by  PH3  R.  A.  Shaw 


Counselor,  presented  information  on  Navy  Wifeline, 
Seavey-Shorvey  and  tips  on  moving  household  effects. 

Career  Counselor  MMC  K.  W.  Clark  discussed  sur- 
vivor’s benefits  and  the  Uniformed  Services  Health 
Benefits  Program.  EN1  C.  L.  Denning,  another  Des- 
Ron  6 Career  Counselor,  briefed  the  women  on  Navy 
tradition  and  financial  benefits. 

Benefits  available  from  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  Social  Security  also  were  discussed,  and  a 
“no-holds-barred”  question-and-answer  session  seemed 
to  solve  numerous  individual  puzzles. 

For  many  of  the  enthusiastic  wives,  the  only  remain- 
ing question  was:  “When  do  we  do  this  again?” 


BuMed  Change  Expedites  Dependent  Outpatient 
Program  When  You  Change  Duty  Stations 

t*#HEN  YOUR  DEPENDENT  IS  REFERRED  from  Olie 
” medical  facility  to  another,  or  when  you  change 
duty  stations  and  will  be  checking  into  a new  dis- 
pensary, you  may  take  the  dependent’s  outpatient 
treatment  record  with  you. 

This,  in  essence,  was  one  recent  change  to  BuMed 
Inst.  6150.1  series.  It  permits  you— under  certain  con- 
ditions—to  hand-carry  your  dependent’s  outpatient 
record  and  avoid  a possible  wait  when  reference  to 
the  medical  history  is  needed  at  some  other  facility. 

However,  before  turning  a dependent’s  outpatient 
file  over  to  you,  the  records  office  must  make  sure  the 
jacket  does  not  contain  information  which  might  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  you  (the  sponsor)  or  the  de- 
pendent concerned,  and  that: 

• The  dependent’s  area  of  residence  and  specific 
treatment  facility  are  known. 

• If  an  adult,  the  dependent  signs  authorization 
(NavMed  form  6150/6)  which  releases  the  record  to 
you. 

•You  sign  the  NavMed  form  6150/6  for  custody 
of  the  record. 

San  Diego  Command  Aims 
Speaker  Program  at  Youth 

THE  COMMUNICATION  WITH  YOUTH  PROGRAM  is  part 

of  the  comcrudespac  Speakers  Bureau,  establish- 
ed last  year  to  aid  the  public  in  gaining  a better 
understanding  of  the  Navy,  its  operations  and  its  per- 
sonnel. A group  of  young  Navymen  are  now  acting  as 
public  spokesmen,  “telling  the  Navv  story  like  it  really 
is”  to  youth  groups  throughout  the  San  Diego  area. 

The  sailors,  the  average  is  20  years  old,  provide 
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information  about  the  Navy,  and  their  experiences  in 
the  military  service,  to  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students,  and  church-affiliated  and  civic  groups  re- 
questing guest  speakers. 

The  Navy  spokesmen,  recently  graduated  from 
comcrudespac  Speakers  Bureau  speech  seminar,  all 
have  had  previous  experience  in  speaking  to  groups. 
They  are  currently  serving  on  board  various  ships  in 
the  Force,  and  have  volunteered  for  speaking  engage- 
ments on  their  own  time. 

Such  engagements  are  on  an  informal  basis,  and 
designed  for  small  groups.  Topics  are  oriented  to  the 
Navy  in  general,  and  not  to  specific  subjects,  unless 
desired  by  the  requesting  organization.  To  supplement 
the  speeches  a movie  or  slide  presentation  is  usually 
given,  followed  by  an  informal  question-and-answer 
session. 

Navy  Federal  Credit  Union 
Chalks  Up  Winning  Year — For  You 

the  navy  federal  credit  union  has  entered  the 
* decade  of  the  1970s  with  an  outstanding  year  of 
financial  growth  and  expanded  services  for  its  mem- 
bers. 

In  the  past  three  years,  NFCU’s  assets  have  more 
than  doubled— reaching  over  $162  million— and  dur- 
ing 1970,  over  25,000  new  members  joined  to  bring 
the  total  membership  to  nearly  165,000  people. 

NFCU  has  expanded  its  existing  facilities  and  cre- 
ated new  ones  to  better  serve  the  Navyman  and  his 
family.  New  branch  offices  were  opened  in  Naples, 
Italy,  and  Philadelphia,  and  two  new  branches  are 
in  operation  in  the  Washington  area. 

Loan  services  throughout  the  continental  U.  S.  have 
been  enhanced  by  the  operation  of  a 24-hour,  seven- 
day-a-week  service  through  NFCU’s  toll-free,  direct 
dial  iwwats  system.  The  worldwide  cable  wire  net- 
work was  also  expanded  to  include  16  locations  which 
offer  loan  and  share  withdrawal  services. 

The  second  edition  of  NFCU’s  Consumer  Annual 


Next  of  Kin  Travel 
Outlined  in  New  Reg 

If  you’re  hospitalized  in  an  area  overseas  from  the 
domicile  of  your  next  of  kin— for  instance,  your  wife 
—and  your  attending  physician  determines  that  her 
presence  is  medically  warranted,  she  and  one  other 
member  of  the  family  whom  she  chooses  are  au- 
thorized government  transportation  to  see  you. 

This  policy,  as  announced  in  NavOp  37  (25  Feb 
71),  applies  to  seriously  ill  or  injured  members  of 
a military  service  or  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  Coast  Guard. 

Travel  arrangements  will  be  made  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  sponsoring  service.  Trans- 
portation at  government  expense  is  authorized  only 
for  the  overseas  portion  of  the  journey,  via  the  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Command  (MAC)  aircraft.  Cost  of 
travel  to  and  from  the  MAC  aerial  ports,  and  costs 
of  food  and  lodging,  etc.,  must  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  next  of  kin. 


Streamer  Added  to  Flag 

It  didn’t  take  long.  The  official  Navy  flag  and 
its  27  attached  battle  streamers,  first  unveiled 
earlier  this  year,  already  boasts  another  star  — 
its  57th.  (See  All  Hands,  Mar  71,  p.  20.)  The 
designation  of  additional  campaigns  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  means  that,  if  you’ve  earned  the 
Vietnam  Service  Medal,  you  too  mav  be  eligible 
to  add  another  star.  SecNav  Notice  1650  series 
announces  the  12th  and  13th  campaign  periods: 
Vietnam,  Winter-Spring  1970  (1  Nov  69-30  Apr 
70),  and  a campaign  for  which  no  name  has  vet 
been  established  ( 1 May  70-date  to  be  an- 
nounced). 


supplemented  the  variety  of  brochures  available  to 
members  for  counseling  on  matters  of  consumer  in- 
terest. 

In  1970,  the  Credit  Committee  and  its  loan  officers 
carefully  reviewed  over  80,000  loan  applications  and 
approved  more  than  76,000  of  them— or  94  out  of 
every  100— for  an  average  loan  of  $1921  and  a total 
of  $146  million.  The  relatively  few  loan  requests  that 
were  disapproved  were  denied  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  applicant— for  instance,  in  a case  where  approval 
would  have  increased  the  person’s  debt  structure  be- 
yond his  capability  to  repay. 

Seabees  Cease  Recruiting 
Direct  Input  Petty  Officers 

the  last  companies  of  Directly  Procured  Pettv  Of- 
1 ficers  have  completed  training  at  the  Naval  Con- 
struction Training  Unit,  Gulfport,  Miss.  The  total  in- 
put of  skilled  petty  officers  to  the  Navy’s  construction 
forces  from  the  Gulf  Coast  command  reached  10,012 
when  companies  186  and  187  graduated  in  February. 
That’s  a total  of  more  than  13  wartime-strength  Sea- 
bee  battalions. 

The  DPPO  training  program  originated  at  the  Naval 
Schools  Construction  at  Davisville,  R.  I.— which  added 
some  4800  petty  officers  to  the  Seabee  ranks— before  it 
was  transferred  to  Gulfport  in  mid- 1967. 

Recruiters  from  across  the  nation  sent  10,304  DPPO 
trainees  to  Gulfport  for  basic  military  training  and 
Seabee  indoctrination.  The  instructors  of  the  Construc- 
tion Training  Unit  were  handpicked  to  ensure  that  all 
DPPO  trainees  would  receive  expert  instruction. 

The  fact  that  less  than  300  men  failed  to  graduate 
proves  two  things,  according  to  CTU  Commanding 
Officer  Lieutenant  Commander  Q.  E.  D.  Lewis- 
Navy  recruiters  were  selective  in  choosing  men  to 
enter  the  program,  and  the  CTU  instructor  staff  had 
the  ability  to  motivate  students  to  put  forth  their 
greatest  effort  so  they  could  join  the  Seabee  ranks. 

Not  only  were  the  DPPOs  highly  motivated  in 
the  pursuit  of  technical  training,  but  they  were  also 
enthusiastic  in  other  aspects  of  Sfeabee  life.  The 
DPPOs  responded  to  such  emergencies  as  calls  for 
blood  donations  from  the  civilian  community  and  to 
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Navy  and  Air  Force  campaigns  for  blood  to  be  used 
in  Vietnam. 

In  August  of  1969,  more  than  350  DPPO  trainees 
were  deployed  to  Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  to  assist  in 
search  and  rescue  operations  after  Hurricane  Camille. 

Although  Gulfport’s  CTU  will  no  longer  train 
DPPOs,  the  command  continues  to  expand  as  a Seabee 
training  organization.  It  now  offers  formal  BuPers 
Class  “C”  courses  in  eight  separate  trades. 

BuPers  Lists  Procedures  to  Take 
To  Reduce  or  Ease  PCS  Transfers 

NE  ASPECT  OF  ADVANCEMENT  IN  RATE  that  has  met 
with  general  disfavor  among  Navymen  has  been 
the  possibility  of  an  immediate  PCS  transfer.  Although 
the  number  of  these  Permanent-Change-of-Station 
transfers  has  been  minimal— only  1.6%  for  a three- 
month  period— some  are  necessary  because  of  allow- 
ance differences  or  urgent  requirements  affecting  Fleet 
readiness. 

In  some  instances  these  moves  have  benefited  the 
individual.  For  example,  many  of  the  transfers  in- 
volved 3rd  class  petty  officers  who  would  have  been 
prevented  from  assuming  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  higher  grade  since  they  were  in  excess  of 
their  previous  command’s  allowance.  Advancement 
opportunities  at  overstaffed  commands  would  de- 
crease because  of  the  lack  of  vacancies  for  on-the-job 
training  or  command  sponsorship. 

However,  in  view  of  the  personal  and  family  incon- 
venience involved  and  the  detrimental  effect  on  mor- 
ale, the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  has  directed  distri- 
bution commanders  to  reduce  the  number  of  these 
transfers  to  an  absolute  minimum  and  only  as  a last 
alternative.  To  this  end,  the  following  steps  will  be 
taken  prior  to  issuing  orders  for  a transfer  due  to  ad- 
vancement: 

• Make  use  of  rate  substitution  in  determining  ex- 
cesses and  shortages  in  command  allowances. 

• Solicit  volunteers  from  activities  having  excess 


Flight  Requirement  Waived 

Naval  aviators  who  are  otherwise  entitled  to 
flight  pay,  and  who  are  assigned  to  courses  of  in- 
struction expected  to  last  90  days  or  longer,  are 
now  eligible  for  flight  pay  during  the  course  with- 
out logging  the  minimum  flying  time  ordinarilv 
needed  to  qualify.  The  flight  requirement  is  waived 
for  the  entire  month  in  which  instruction  begins 
and  ends;  that  is,  waiver  is  effective  from  the  first 
day  of  the  month  in  which  the  course  starts,  and 
extends  through  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which 
the  course  concludes.  Effective  date  of  the  new 
ruling  was  last  11  January,  which  made  February 
the  first  full  month  in  which  the  flight  requirement 
could  be  waived. 

However,  aviators  may  claim  partial  monthly 
credit,  if  they  were  enrolled  in  courses  of  instruc- 
tion during  11-31  January.  See  AlNav  14  (24 
Feb  71). 


1971— “Off  Year”  Elections 

Although  1971  is  an  “off  year”  for  national 
elections,  several  states  are  holding  elections  this 
year.  In  at  least  three— Kentucky,  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi— most  state  offices,  including  the  gov- 
ernorship, will  be  filled  in  1971  and  early  1972. 
Two  other  states— New  Jersey  and  Virginia— are 
among  those  electing  state  legislators  this  year. 
Finally,  of  course,  many  cities  and  counties  hold 
elections  in  any  given  year.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  your  voting  coordinator  or 
the  county  clerk  in  your  county  of  residence. 


State 

Primary 

General 

For  absentee  voting: 

Kentucky 

25  May 

2 Nov 

County  Clerk, 
county  of  residence 

Louisiana 

6 Nov,  18  Dec 

1 Feb  72 

Clerk  of  District  Court, 
parish  of  residence 

Mississippi 

12  Oct 

2 Nov 

Clerk  of  District  Court, 
parish  of  residence 

New  Jersey 

8 June 

2 Nov 

County  Clerk, 
county  of  residence 

Virginia 

8 June* 

2 Nov 

County  Clerk, 
county  of  residence 

•Democratic 

primary  only. 

Republicans 

nominated  by  convention. 

manning  rather  than  directing  transfer  to  a particular 
individual. 

• Attempt  to  make  assignment  in  the  same  geo- 
graphical area. 

• If  the  transfer  is  absolutely  mandatory,  provide  an 
explanation  to  both  the  individual  and  the  command 
concerned  of  the  reasons  for  the  transfer. 

• Monitor  the  transfer,  ensuring  that  each  individ- 
ual is  ordered  only  after  all  other  alternatives  have 
been  explored  to  relieve  the  problem  requiring  this 
transfer. 

Navy  Accepts  EA-6B  Aircraft 
For  Training  and  Fleet  Use 

the  navy  recently  accepted  deliverv  of  the  new 
1 EA-6B,  a subsonic,  all-weather,  twin-turbojet,  elec- 
tronic warfare  aircraft  designed  for  carrier  and  land- 
based  operations. 

Delivery  was  made  at  the  Whidbey  Island  Naval 
Air  Station  in  Washington  state.  It  will  be  used  there 
for  training  and  Fleet  use. 

The  new  aircraft  is  the  first  to  be  assigned  to  Tac- 
tical Electronic  Warfare  Squadron  129  which  recentlv 
was  established  at  Whidbey  Island  in  support  of  the 
EA-6B.  The  squadron’s  primary  mission  is  to  train 
flight  crews  and  maintenance  personnel. 

The  new  plane  is  a modification  of  the  A-6A  In- 
truder aircraft  already  at  Whidbey.  The  EA-6B,  how- 
ever, is  considered  to  be  the  most  complex  electronic 
warfare  aircraft  used  by  the  Navy. 

The  plane  requires  an  operating  crew  of  four  offi- 
cers—a pilot  and  three  highly  trained  electronic  war- 
fare officers  whereas  the  Intruder  required  only  a 
pilot  and  a bombardier-navigator.  The  purpose  of  the 
EA-6B  is  to  jam  enemy  radars  and  thereby  enhance 
the  effectiveness  and  survivability  of  strike  aircraft. 

The  EA-6B  is  expected  to  fill  the  need  for  night -and 
all-weather  capability  in  electronic  warfare  which  has 
been  highlighted  by  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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Improving  Navy  Life  in  the 

SEVENTH 


(L  to  R)  P03  J.  D.  Fay  (Fighter  Squadron  154,  USS  Ranger, 
CVA  61),  SN  R.  Hairston  (USS  Ranger),  SN  R.  G.  Fulp  (USS 
Ranger),  and  SN  R.  H.  Hoffman  (USS  Oklahoma  City,  CLG  5) 
discuss  ways  to  improve  Navy  life  with  VADM  Maurice  F. 
Weisner,  COMSEVENTHFLT. 


ten  young  sailors  and  nine  junior  officers  from 
1 Seventh  Fleet  units  had  an  opportunity  to  voice 
their  suggestions  for  improving  Navy  life  in  informal 
meetings  with  the  fleet’s  commander.  Vice  Admiral 
Maurice  F.  Weisner. 

The  meetings,  part  of  a series  of  such  discussions 
held  by  VADM  Weisner,  took  place  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Base  at  Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines.  The  admiral 
had  asked  for  volunteers  “to  discuss  the  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  the  Navy  today  and  to  solicit  ideas  on 
what  . . . might  be  done  to  make  life  in  the  Seventh 
Fleet  more  enjoyable.” 

Suggestions  during  the  90-minute  meetings  ranged 
from  better  laundry  service  aboard  ship  to  low-cost 
telephone  calls  to  the  States  for  Navvmen  deploved 
to  the  Western  Pacific. 

The  admiral  answered  most  of  the  questions  raised 


COMSEVEN  Visits  the  Only  Non-American 
Ship  in  his  Fleet,  HMAS  Perth 

wisiting  ships  in  the  tonkin  gulf  is  nothing  new 
" for  Vice  Admiral  Maurice  F.  Weisner,  command- 
er of  the  Seventh  Fleet.  But  such  a visit  is  unique 
when  Admiral  Weisner  chooses  to  inspect  the  only 
non-American  ship  in  his  fleet,  the  Australian  guided 
missile  destroyer  Perth. 

Crewmen  lined  the  rails  of  both  Perth  and  the 
admiral’s  command  ship,  uss  Oklahoma  City  (CLG  5) 
as  the  sleek  Australian  ship  moved  alongside  the  lum- 
bering guided  missile  cruiser.  Playing  “Waltzing  Ma- 
tilda,” the  admiral’s  band  lent  a festive  air  to  the  oc- 
casion. 

Lines  were  exchanged,  and  in  minutes  the  admiral 
was  crossing  the  100  feet  between  them  in  a swinging 
highline  chair. 

Aboard  Perth,  ADM  Weisner  was  greeted  by  Cap- 
tain I.  N.  Burnside,  the  ship’s  skipper.  On  the  ship’s 
bridge  he  settled  in  Burnside’s  chair  while  chatting 
with  the  men  on  watch. 

After  speaking  to  Perth’s  crewmen  the  admiral  be- 
gan a quick  tour  of  the  ship,  first  visiting  the  chief 
petty  officers’  mess.  There  he  discussed  the  changing 
attitudes  in  the  American  Navy,  aimed  at  making 
U.  S.  Navy  life  more  attractive  and  enjoyable. 

Stopping  later  in  a crew’s  quarters  he  closely  in- 
spected a bulkhead  blanketed  with  photos  taken  of 
the  Australian  sailors  during  their  ports  of  call.  He 
asked  some  crewmen  what  was  their  favorite  port  in 


the  Southeast  Asia  area  and  they  all  answered,  “Subic 
Bay,  sir!” 

Like  his  American  counterpart,  the  Australian  sailor 
is  always  thinking  of  the  return  voyage  home.  When 
the  admiral  asked  another  Perth  sailor  if  he  thought  a 
six-month  deployment  was  too  long,  the  sailor  said, 
“Admiral,  even  one  month  is  too  long!” 


Cargo-Loading  Technique  Developed  on 
West  Coast  May  Save  $2  Million  a Year 

* new  type  of  pallet,  designed  specifically  for 
^ loading  cargo  in  seagoing  truck-trailer  vans,  may 
save  the  Federal  Government  as  much  as  $2  million 
a year. 

Development  of  the  new  pallet  was  coordinated  by 
Navy  Captain  Jackson  L.  Schultz,  Commander  of  the 
Military  Ocean  Terminal,  Bay  Area  (motba),  Oak- 
land, Calif.  CAPT  Schultz  started  his  idea  rolling  over 
a year  ago  when  he  was  Deputy  Commander  of 
motba,  which  is  the  largest  military  port  complex  and 
container  freight  station  in  the  nation. 

The  shipping  industry  has  greatly  increased  its  use 
of  sea  vans  for  major  cargo,  and  about  20  thousand  of 
these  vans  are  filled  each  year  at  motba.  Most  of  the 
huge  containers  are  packed  with  cargo  resting  on 
wooden  pallets  to  facilitate  loading  and  unloading  by 
forklift  trucks. 

The  pallets  being  used  for  this  were  overengineered 
for  the  job— although  these  durable  skids  were  appro- 
priate for  extensive  reuse  in  warehousing  operations, 
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during  the  sessions  and  promised  to  find  answers  to 
the  rest.  “These  items  are  of  considerable  importance 
to  those  who  have  asked  the  questions,”  he  said,  “and 
I intend  to  implement  their  suggestions  wherever  it  is 
possible.”  Weisner  personally  responded  to  each  ques- 
tion which  was  not  answered  during  the  meetings. 

Were  the  meetings  worthwhile? 

“I  don’t  think  there’s  any  question  that  they  were,” 
said  Admiral  Weisner.  “They  gave  me  a better  appre- 
ciation of  what  our  young  Navymen  are  up  against, 
and  I think  there  are  a great  many  things— many  of 
them  little  things— we  can  do  to  make  life  more  pleas- 
ant for  our  men.” 

One  participant  said,  “I  think  it’s  great  for  someone 
like  Admiral  Weisner  to  take  the  time  to  listen  to  our 
problems.  He  really  seemed  concerned  about  them, 
and  I think  he’ll  do  everything  he  can  to  help  us.” 


Top:  Junior  officers  from  Seventh  Fleet  units  listen  os  VADM 
Weisner  talks  about  ships'  schedules  during  a meeting  on  im- 
proving Navy  life.  Above:  Mail  service  was  one  of  the  topics 
VADM  Weisner,  AN  P.  W.  Barclay  and  P03  Fay  discussed. 


they  were  not  required  for  the  relatively  simple  task 
of  loading  and  unloading  the  vans  since  the  pallets, 
once  used  in  this  operation,  were  largely  expendable. 

Pallet  boards  meeting  the  prescribed  military  speci- 
fications varied  in  cost  from  $3.60  to  $5.50  per  board. 
Because  motba  alone  uses  over  250,000  pallets  a 
year,  CAPT  Schultz  recognized  that  even  a minor 
reduction  in  cost  per  unit  would  represent  a substantial 
over-all  savings. 

Working  with  the  various  interested  agencies— 
navsup  (responsible  for  development  of  milspec’s 
governing  pallets),  the  Defense  General  Supply  Cen- 
ter (single  manager  for  pallet  inventories),  and  Army 
Material  Command  (the  main  customer)  — CAPT 
Schultz  coordinated  the  development  of  a new  pallet 
which  costs  about  $2.50. 

motba’s  parent  unit,  the  Western  Area  command  of 
the  Military  Traffic  Management  and  Terminal  Serv- 
ice (mtmts),  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  new  pallet, 
and  was  followed  by  its  Eastern  Area  counterpart. 

To  date,  the  projected  savings  of  $825,000  for 
motba  alone  have  been  officially  validated  bv  the 
Army  Audit  Agency.  Additional  procurements  of  this 
pallet  reported  by  other  activities  appear  to  bring 
total  savings  — in  less  than  a year  — to  about  $1.3 
million.  It  is  anticipated  that  as  more  military  and 
other  federal  overseas  shippers  switch  to  the  new, 
cheaper  pallet,  savings  will  reach  $2  million  annually. 

CAPT  Schultz  has  received  numerous  awards  in 
recognition  of  this  money-saving  idea. 


Coronado  Seabees  Develop 
Anti-Pollution  Campaign 

111  ITH  OCEAN  POLLUTION  INCREASING,  the  NavV  has 
**  taken  the  initiative  in  an  attempt  to  reverse  the 
trend,  and  Seabees  of  Coronado’s  Amphibious  Con- 
struction Battalion  One  (ACB  1)  are  helping  point 
the  wav. 

ACB  One’s  antipollution  campaign  is  being  devel- 
oped on  three  fronts:  prevention,  education  and  con- 
trol of  problems  such  as  large  oil  spills. 

To  help  prevent  pollution,  such  commonsense  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  as  placing  drip  pans  under  all 
mechanical  equipment  and  providing  waste  tanks  on 
piers  for  used  petroleum  products.  Such  measures  go 
far  in  preventing  oil  from  reaching  the  bay. 

In  the  field  of  control  and  education,  two  of  the 
battalion’s  men  have  wide  experience  in  fuel  handling 
and  pollution  control.  They  recently  attended  the  two- 
day  oil  spill  workshop  at  the  Navv  Civil  Engineering 
Laboratory  (NCEL)  at  Port  Hueneme. 

The  workshop  was  a symposium  on  the  Navy’s 
storehouse  of  tools  to  fight  oil  pollution.  Some  tech- 
niques include  booms,  both  chemical  and  mechanical 
cleanup  methods,  primarily  involving  floating  suction 
devices,  and  a converted  LCM-6. 

The  workshop  participants  traded,  information  on 
individual  problems  for  consideration  and  innovative 
solutions.  The  discussions  also  had  a side  effect  of 
guiding  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 
and  NCEL  in  future  research  and  development  work. 
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A NEW  FRINGE  BENEFIT  IN  THE  MAKING 

A Pilot  Legal  Assistance  Program 


a new  fringe  benefit  is  in  the  making.  It  aims  at 
™ providing  free  legal  assistance  for  Navymen  who 
would  be  eligible  for  such  services  from  a civilian  legal 
aid  society,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or 
other  public  service.  It  is  designed  particularly  to 
benefit  Navymen  in  pay  grades  E-3  and  below. 

The  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  has  au- 
thorized setting  up  a pilot  legal  assistance  program 
for  Navymen  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, Florida,  California  and  Hawaii.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, legal  assistance  officers  will  be  permitted  to 
represent  Navymen  before  local  courts  in  cases  speci- 
fied by  local  and  state  bar  associations.  Some  of  the 
cases  may  include  adoptions;  name  changes;  routine 
(short  form)  statutory  probates  of  small  estates;  di- 
vorce, separation,  child  custody  matters;  paternity; 
nonsupport,  collection  of  security  deposits  and  debts; 
actions  involving  conditional  sales  contracts  or  war- 
ranties; minor  tort  cases  (particularly  when  there  is  a 
clear  claim  and  an  unjustified  refusal  to  pay);  defense 
of  disputed  indebtedness;  and  erimidal  defense  in  traf- 
fic or  minor  misdemeanor  cases. 

qecause  navy  lawyers  are  rarely  members  of  the 

0 local  bar  association,  they  could,  heretofore,  do 
little  more  than  advise  their  clients,  then  refer  them 
to  other  attorneys  who  were  members  of  the  local  bar 
and  who  could  represent  the  client  in  court. 

The  new  legal  assistance  program  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Navy  lawyers  to  represent  in  court  Navymen 
eligible  for  civilian  legal  assistance  at  no  cost. 

Obtaining  permission  for  Navy  lawyers  to  practice 
before  the  courts  in  states  where  they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  however,  is  one  of  the  greater  ob- 
stacles which  JAG  must  overcome  before  the  legal 
assistance  pilot  program  can  get  underway. 

Under  the  program,  JAG  seeks  to  make  it  possible 
for  a Legal  Assistance  Officer  to  provide  full  represen- 
tation for  his  client. 

This  could  mean  freedom  for  him  to  write  letters  on 
his  client’s  behalf,  to  negotiate  in  his  client’s  behalf 
with  another  party  (or  his  attorney),  to  prepare  all 
types  of  legal  documents  (including  pleadings)  and  to 
appear  in  court  as  his  client’s  attorney. 

Legal  Assistance  Officers  have,  in  some  instances 
in  the  past,  been  permitted  by  local  courts  to  appear 
in  a Navyman’s  behalf.  However,  to  secure  the  uni- 
versal right  for  Legal  Assistance  Officers  to  represent 
eligible  Navymen  in  the  types  of  case  mentioned 
above,  agreement  must  be  made  with  the  various  state 
and  local  bar  associations. 

1 n some  cases,  the  permission  of  the  state  supreme 

court  must  be  obtained.  In  California,  a change  in 
the  law  may  be  necessary  to  permit  attorneys  who 


are  not  members  of  the  state  bar  to  practice  before 
the  state  courts. 

For  purposes  of  the  pilot  program,  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  now  permits  legal  assistance  officers  to  practice 
within  the  limits  of  the  agreement  made  with  the 
State  Director  of  Legal  Services  and  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  Florida  and  Hawaii,  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  permission  for  Navy  attorneys  to  prac- 
tice before  the  state’s  courts  seems  excellent. 

In  California,  an  agreement  may  be  forthcoming 
but,  since  a change  in  law  rather  than  rules  mav  be 
involved,  more  time  will  likely  be  involved. 

There  are,  in  fact,  several  methods  which  can  be 
employed  to  get  Navy  lawyers  before  the  court  in 
California  and  elsewhere.  For  example,  a legal  Assist- 
ance Officer  could  be  specially  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  state  where  he  is  stationed  during  his  tour  of  dutv. 
on  a year-to-year  or  a case-by-case  basis. 

He  might  also  be  permitted  to  associate  with  an 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  lawyer  or  a cooperating  civilian 
attorney  who  is  a member  of  the  bar.  The  Navy 
lawyer  could  then  represent  his  Navy  client  in  court. 
In  some  cases  the  civilian  attorney’s  presence  in  court 
may  not  be  required. 

The  future  of  the  new  legal  assistance  program 
looks  promising  because  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  already  given  its  approval  and  support  to  the 
proposed  extension  of  military  legal  programs. 

The  Department  of  Defense  considers  the  expan- 
sion of  military  legal  assistance  programs  sufficiently 
important  to  give  it  priority  with  regard  to  personnel 
and  material  resources  over  competing  programs. 

I4IHEN  the  pilot  program  is  completed,  the  results 
**  will  be  evaluated  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  which  will  consult  with  the  American  Bar 


EPDOLANT  Commended 

The  Navy  men  and  women  at  Enlisted  Person- 
nel Distribution  Office  Atlantic  (epdolant)  came 
in  for  some  praise  recently  when  one  of  their 
customers  sent  a message  forwarding  its  “.  . . deep 
appreciation,  admiration  and  gratitude.”  During  a 
recently  completed  Mediterranean  deployment, 
the  oiler  uss  Seattle  (AOE  3)  lost  through  trans- 
fer a total  of  1 1 1 experienced  crewmembers  who 
left  the  ship  following  its  deployment. 

Timely  action  by  epdolant  ensured  that  she 
received  115  replacements  “.  . . the  large  majori- 
ty of  them  in  sufficient  time  to  provide  at  least 
some  contact  turnover  and  on-the-job  training  be- 
fore the  full  load  fell  on  the  replacements’  shoul- 
ders.” 
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Association  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

From  these  consultations,  mutually  satisfactory  de- 
cisions can  be  expected  with  regard  to  continuing  the 
expanded  efforts  to  give  complete  legal  services  to 
military  personnel  and  their  dependents  who  are  un- 
able to  pay  legal  fees. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  will  continue,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  to  give 


Navymen  and  their  families  advice  and  counsel  in 
such  matters  as  domestic  relations,  wills,  powers  of 
attorney,  taxes  and  a host  of  other  services  which 
JAG  calls  preventive  law. 

Preventive  law  also  includes  helping  Navy  families 
before  they  get  into  difficulty  by  advising  them  on 
their  personal  legal  affairs  which  includes  such  mat- 
ters as  contracts  and  sales  agreements. 


OPEN  TO  LINE,  STAFF  OFFICERS  AND  LDOs 

Temporary  Spot  Promotions  Extended 


y HE  TEMPORARY  “SPOT”  PROMOTION  PROGRAM  lias 
* now  been  extended  to  include  all  line,  staff  corps 
and  limited  duty  officers  who  are  serving  in  or  may  be 
ordered  to  billets  requiring  an  officer  of  higher  rank. 

Because  of  shortages  in  certain  classes  of  officers— 
primarily  LTJG,  LT  and  LCDR  in  the  operating  forces 
—the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  affirmed  the  need  for 
temporary  promotion  of  certain  officers  in  specified 
classes  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  service. 

Staff,  line  and  limited  duty  officers  serving  in  or 
ordered  to  billets  authorized  bv  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  are  eligible  for  the  spot  promotion  if  they 
meet  the  other  requirements  outlined  in  SecNavInst 
1421. 3B  (12  Feb  71).  These  include: 

• One  year  in  grade  for  LTJGs,  two  years  in  grade 
for  LTs,  and  three  years  in  grade  for  LCDRs. 

• A minimum  of  one  year  of  service  remaining  in 
the  qualifying  billet  following  the  date  of  recommen- 
dation for  spot  promotion. 

• Recommendation  of  the  commanding  officer  or 
the  Assistant  Chief  for  Personnel  Control,  in  most 
cases  following  a three-month  evaluation  period  work- 
ing in  the  qualifying  billet. 

in  some  instances  — usually  involving  “spottable” 
1 Vietnam  billets— the  three-month  evaluation  period 
may  be  waived.  In  this  case,  the  officer  will  usually  be 
promoted  upon  detachment  from  his  previous  com- 
mand. 

An  officer  whose  Projected  Rotation  Date  would 
preclude  eligibility  for  a spot  promotion  may  request 
adjustment  of  the  rotation  date  to  meet  the  time  re- 
quirement. A Reserve  officer  on  active  dutv  whose 
scheduled  date  of  release  to  inactive  duty  would  make 
him  ineligible  for  a spot  promotion  may  request  an 
extension— for  a minimum  of  six  months— in  order  to 
qualify. 

Service  under  a temporary  spot  promotion  is  con- 
sidered only  as  service  in  the  grade  that  the  officer 
would  have  held  if  lie  hadn’t  been  so  promoted.  As  a 
result,  spot  promotions  don’t  influence  an  officer’s  eli- 
gibility under  the  normal  selection  process. 

In  addition,  time  in  grade  under  a spot  promotion 
doesn’t  count  toward  establishing  eligibility  for  anoth- 
er spot  promotion  to  a higher  rank.  An  officer’s  posi- 
tion on  the  lineal  list  of  the  Navy  won’t  be  changed. 


the  final  appointment  will  be  made  only  after 

recommendation  by  a special  selection  board— con- 
vened by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  least  once  a 
month.  Officers  who  receive  spot  promotions  are  en- 
titled to  pay  and  allowances  of  the  grade  to  which 
they’re  appointed  from  stipulated  appointment  date. 

For  more  detailed  information,  see  your  personnel 
officer. 

List  of  New  Motion  Pictures  Currently 
Available  to  Ships  and  Overseas  Bases 

Here’s  a list  of  recently  released  16-mm  feature 
motion  pictures  available  to  ships  and  overseas  bases 
from  the  Navy  Motion  Picture  Service. 

Movies  in  color  are  designated  bv  (C)  and  those  in 
wide-screen  processes  bv  (VVS). 

Woodstock  (C)  (WS):  Documentary. 

Little  F ciiiss  and  Big  Halsij  (C)  (WS):  Drama, 
Robert  Redford,  Michael  [.  Pollard. 

Adam’s  Woman  (C)  (WS):  Drama;  Beau  Bridges, 
Jane  Morrow. 

Shoot-out  at  Medicine  Bend:  Western;  Randolph 
Scott,  Angie  Dickinson. 

The  Bird  With  the  Crystal  Plumage  (C)  (WS): 
Suspense  Drama;  Tonv  Musante,  Suzv  Kendall. 

The  MacKenzie  Break  (C):  War  Drama;  Brian 
Keith,  Helmut  Griem. 

The  Baby  Maker  (C):  Drama;  Barbara  Hershev, 
Collin  Horne. 

Come  September  (C):  Comedv;  Rock  Hudson, 
Gina  Lollobrigida. 

The  Vampire  Lovers  (C):  Horror;  Ingrid  Pitt, 
Pippa  Steele. 

Giant  (C):  Drama;  James  Dean,  Rock  Hudson. 

The  Twelve  Chairs  (C):  Comedy;  Ron  Moodv 
Frank  Langella. 

Who’s  Got  the  Action?  (C)  (WS):  Comedv;  Dean 
Martin,  Lana  Turner. 

Tora!  Tora!  Tora!  (C)  (WS):  War  Drama;  Jason 
Robards,  Martin  Balsam. 

The  Moonshine  War  (C):  Drama;  Richard  \\  id- 
mark,  Alan  Alda. 

Quackser  Fortune  has  a Cousin  in  the  Bronx  (C): 
Comedy;  Gene  Wilder,  Margot  Kidder. 

Hud  (WS):  Drama;  Paul  Newman,  Patricia  Neal 
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News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column  from 
time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion,  best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying  the 
Editor,  ALL  HANDS  Magazine,  Pers-P31, 
Arlington  Annex,  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel, Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20370,  four  months  in  advance. 

• uss  Hornet  (CV12)  (CV  8) 
— A reunion  of  former  Navy  and 
Marine  crewmembers  will  be  held 
in  Annapolis,  Md.,  25  - 27  June. 
The  contact  for  information  is 
Tom  Prophet,  P.  O.  Box  15,  An- 
napolis, Md.  21404. 

• uss  Orleck  (DD  886)  — The 
ship  will  be  host  for  a 25th  anni- 
versary reunion  on  5 June  at  Ad- 
miral Baker  Field,  Navy  Recre- 
ation Center,  San  Diego. 

• uss  Alkaid  (AK  114)  — A re- 
union of  former  crewmembers 
will  be  held  in  Sarasota,  Fla., 
9-10  Julv.  For  details,  contact  Bill 
Frank,  2329  Sunnyside  Place, 
Sarasota,  Fla.  33579. 

• uss  Knapp  (DD  653)  — For- 
mer crewmembers  will  meet  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  9-10  July.  Francis 
Wickenheiser,  1109  Pleasure  Rd., 
Lancaster,  Pa.  17601,  has  the  de- 
tails. 


All-Volunteer  Force 

Sik:  In  its  effort  to  achieve  an  all- 
volunteer  military  force  by  the  target 
date  of  July  1973,  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  trying  to  make  a mil- 
itary career  a very  attractive  prospect. 

One  area  in  which  I would  like  to 
see  improvement  is  dental  care  for 
dependents.  Dental  costs  are  as  high 
as  hospitalization  costs  and  — since 
dependents  are  not  eligible  for  free 
dental  care— these  costs  are  a real 
burden  on  the  Navyman’s  budget. 

Do  you  think  the  Navy  will  ever 
have  dental  care  for  dependents?— 
YN2  R.C.G. 

• There  is  currently  no  program  of 
regular  dental  care  for  military  depen- 
dents and  military  facilities  are  spe- 
cifically prevented  by  law  from  pro- 
viding dental  care  for  dependents, 
except  for  those  outside  the  United 
States,  or  at  remote  locations  where 
adequate  civilian  facilities  are  unavail- 
able, or  in  emergency  cases. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  the  Special 


Ship  Reunions 

• uss  Washington  (BB  56)  — 
The  10th  reunion  will  be  held  at 
Hyannis,  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  19-22 
July.  For  information  contact 
John  A.  Brown,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, uss  Washington  Reunion 
Group,  Inc.,  Box  27035,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio  43227. 

• uss  Enterprise  (CV  6)  — The 
Enterprise  Association  will  hold 
its  biennial  reunion  in  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.,  28-31  July.  For  in- 
formation, former  crewmembers, 
pilots  and  aircrewmen  mav  con- 
tact Everett  Ratliff,  8661  Cres- 
cent Ave.,  Buena  Park,  Calif., 
90620. 

• 519th  Seabee  Maintenance 
Unit  — Former  members  of  the 
82nd  Construction  Battalion, 
519th  CBMU,  will  hold  a reunion 
in  San  Francisco  12-15  August. 
For  details,  contact  James  Mac- 
Gruer,  1114  Fremont  Ave.,  Los 
Altos,  Calif.  94022. 

• 35th  Seahees  — The  26th  an- 
nual reunion  will  be  held  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  3-6  September.  Phil 
Silver,  924  Stratford  Court,  West- 
bury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  11590, 
has  full  information. 


Subcommittee  on  Military  Dental 
Care  conducted  extensive  hearings  on 
the  question  of  dental  care  for  mil- 
itary dependents  and  concluded  that 
their  dental  care  needs  were  not  being 
adequately  met— or,  if  they  were  met, 
resulted  in  significant  financial  hard- 
ship. 

The  Subcommittee  recommended 
establishing  a program  of  dental  care 
modeled  after  the  Champus  program. 
This  would  have  provided  for  the 
major  portion  of  care  coming  from 
civilian  sources  with  the  dependents 
paying  a portion  of  the  cost  and  the 
government  paying  the  remainder. 

Proposed  legislation  was  not  passed 
by  the  90th  or  91st  Congress.  A bill 
( H.R . 1013)  has  been  introduced 

into  the  92ncl  Congress  which  would 
provide  additional  dental  care  for  de- 
pendents of  uniformed  services  per- 
sonnel.— Ed. 

Flat  Hats  and  Berets 

Sir:  My  questions  concern  the  reg- 
ulations governing  specialized  Navy 


• PT  Boaters  of  WW  II  - For- 
mer PT  boaters,  including  mem- 
bers of  squadron,  base  force,  ten- 
der, supply,  medical,  intelligence 
and  staff  units,  will  hold  a re- 
union in  Oshkosh,  Wise.,  3-6 
September.  For  information  and 
reservations,  contact  J.  M.  “Boats” 
Newberry,  PT  Boats,  Inc.,  P.  O. 
Box  202,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38101. 

• uss  Canberra  (CA  70)  (CAG 
2)  — A reunion  will  be  held  in 
Mt.  Pocono,  Penna.,  15-17  Octo- 
ber. Jerry  Der  Boghosian,  P.  O. 
Box  1602,  Portland,  Me.,  04104, 
has  the  details. 

• Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  Assoc. 
— The  30th  anniversary  reunion 
will  be  held  in  Honolulu  1-14 
December.  For  information,  mem- 
bers should  contact  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor Survivors  Assoc.,  P.  O.  Box- 
9212,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90810. 
Write  this  address  for  details. 

• uss  Worcester  (CL  144);  uss 
Roanoke  (CL  145)  — Former 
crewmembers  of  either  ship  who 
are  interested  in  a reunion  should 
contact  QMCM  R.  J.  Shiel, 
NRTC,  640  Plantation  St.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  01605. 


headgear.  First,  when  were  the  last 
of  the  Navy’s  blue  flat  hats  issued? 
And,  what  Navymen  are  authorized  to 
wear  berets  with  their  uniforms?— EM  1 
J.  A.  H. 

• On  18  Dec  1962  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  approved  deletion  of  the 
blue  flat  hat  from  the  minimum  out- 
fit for  enlisted  men.  This  policy  was 
established  effective  as  of  1 Apr  1963. 

The  Navy  lias  not  authorized  berets 
to  be  worn  with  any  regulation  Navy 
uniform.  However,  members  of  the 
Navy’s  Seal  Teams  serving  in  overseas 
locations  and  Navy  advisors  serving 
with  the  Vietnamese  Junk  Force  have 
in  some  instances  been  noted  to  wear 
berets  with  combat  fatigue  uniforms , 
apparently  in  a gesture  to  conform 
with  their  Vietnamese  counterparts. 
The  combat  fatigue  is  not  a Navy 
uniform  but  is  worn  by  certain  Navy- 
men  involved  in  combat  operations. 

This  information  was  passed  along 
by  the  cognizant  office  in  BuPers. 

-Ed. 
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MM3  William  H.  Trescott  III 


CYN3  Gregory  L.  Stevens 


DM3  Keith  I.  Myers 


I wont  to  see  the  navigator  . . . 
Immediately !" 


"n 

U armed  services,  history  when  we  seem  to  be  preoccu- 
pied with  words  such  as  relevance,  youth,  the  establishment , 
segregation,  polarization,  lifer,  short-timer,  et  cetera,  the  terms 
team  and  teamwork  might  seem  anachronisms. 

“Yet  over  the  last  18  months,  I have  watched  these  men  of 
Wexford— off icers,  chiefs,  petty  officers,  nonrated,  black,  white, 
perform  feats  of  innovation,  stamina,  and  technical  competence 
that  were  nothing  short  of  heroic. 

“In  this  time  we  have  passed  through  a rigorous  cycle  that  in- 
cluded shipyard  overhaul,  refresher  training,  amphibious  train- 
ing, and  a very  arduous  deployment  in  the  Western  Pacific. 

“Our  missions  required  stamina,  cooperation,  bravery,  com- 
passion, patience,  diplomacy,  and  frequently,  brute  strength— 
but  in  every  instance,  professionalism. 

“These  men  assembled  here  acquitted  themselves  in  every  case 
in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  naval  service.  The  impact  of  such 
words  as  relevance,  generation  gap,  racism  and  other  terms  in 
the  current  vernacular  is  as  nothing  in  the  face  of  such  achieve- 
ment. 

“In  this  last  statement  of  recognition  of  effort  I cannot  over- 
look the  sacrifices  that  the  wives  and  families  of  these  Navymen 
have  made.  Their  moral  support  and  strength  in  the  face  of  the 
long  absence  of  husbands  and  fathers  are  the  stuff  of  real  hero- 
ism. I am  proud  to  have  been  part  of  this  team.” 

(Such  was  the  way  LCDR  Michael  }.  Brown  described  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  landing  ship  uss  Wexford  County  (LST 
1168)  during  a recent  change  of  command  ceremony  at  San  Di- 
ego, Calif.  His  farewell  words  could  very  well  describe  all  the 
officers  and  men  of  today’s  Navy.) 


The  former  commanding  officer  of  uss  Wasp  (CVS  18)  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to  break  the 
speed  limit. 

Captain  John  F.  Gillooly,  who  relinquished  his  command  of 
the  antisubmarine  warfare  aircraft  carrier  to  Captain  K.  H.  Lyons 
a short  time  ago,  now  has  the  authority  to  ignore  speed  signs  in 
the  Bay  State’s  historic  Middlesex  County— as  long  as  he  does  it 
on  Patriot’s  Day  and  his  “vehicle”  is  a horse. 

The  exclusive  privilege  was  awarded  Gillooly  as  a recipient  of 
the  Paul  Revere  Patriot’s  Scroll  during  the  change  of  command. 

Patriot’s  Day,  celebrated  in  April  in  the  Bay  State,  commemo- 
rates the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere  and  William  Dawes 
through  colonial  Massachusetts  warning  of  British  troops. 

If  Captain  Gillooly,  who  was  transferred  to  Washington,  hap- 
pens to  be  in  Boston  on  Patriot’s  Day,  he’ll  also  be  entitled  to 
wear  a three-cornered  hat,  fire  a musket  at  redcoats— when  he 
can  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes— in  defense  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
“light  up  the  town”  by  hanging  not  more  than  two  lanterns  in 
the  Obi  North  Church. 
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• BIG  MOTH — An  SH30  helo  em-  ^ 
ployed  by  AIRTEVRON  ONE  (V.  1)  A 
in  the  test  and  evaluation  of  anti-  r 
submarine  Warfare  Systems  appears  ready 
to  swallow  its  plane  captain  as  he  performs 
maintenance  on  the  aircraft.  Photo  by  PH3 
J.  H.  Austin. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  NAVY  PETTY  OFFICER  JOSEPH  T.  JAMES 

models  the  service  dress  blue  uniform  which  will  be  authorized 
for  enlisted  men  in  grades  E-l  through  E-6  to  be  phased  in 
in  mid-1973.  James  is  an  AMS1;  however,  the  .only  uniform  avail- 
able for  modeling  purposes  was  the  one  shown  with  a 2nd  class 
crow.  For  details  on  the  uniform  change,  see  the  cover  story, 
page  two.  Photography  by  PHC  T.  J.  Cobb  and  PHI  D.  R.  Mohr. 

• AT  LEFT:  GETTING  READY— Navy  scuba  divers  clad  in  wet 
suits  prepare  to  go  below  to  perform  a job  which  would  have 
been  impossible  in  the  days  of  hard-hat  divers  who  wore  the 
heavier  and  more  cumbersome  equipment. 
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From  Recruit  to  Admiral 

AMT  UNIFORM 
UNt  FOR  ALL 

Phase-In  period  begins  in  ’73 


the  sharp  looking  navyman  in  the  cover  picture 

* is  AMS1  Joseph  T.  James.  He’s  modeling  the  new 
uniform  which  will  be  authorized  for  all  Navymen  in 
grades  E-6  and  below  effective  1 July  1973. 

This  means  those  rumors  you  heard  are  true:  The 
sailor  suit  and  white  hat  are  on  the  way  out. 

Following  the  most  extensive  and  dramatic  uniform 
change  in  the  history  of  the  Navy,  all  Navymen— from 
recruit  to  admiral— will  wear  the  same  basic  service 
dress  blue  uniform. 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  the  cut  of  the  new  en- 
listed uniform,  because  it’s  the  same  as  the  blue  uni- 
form now  worn  by  officers  and  chief  petty  officers. 

However,  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  selec- 
tion of  buttons  and  hat  insignia,  so  there  would  be  no 
problem  in  distinguishing  a chief  petty  officer  from  a 
man  in  one  of  the  lower  grades. 

•The  uniform  coat  will  have  silver  buttons  (CPOs 
and  officers  wear  gold  buttons). 

• The  hat  is  the  same  as  the  CPO/officer  combina- 
tion cap,  or  “hard  hat,”  except  for  a new  silver  hat 
insignia  (eagle  and  letters  USN)  and  silver  chin  strap 
buttons. 

• Rating  insignia,  chevrons  and  hashmarks  will  not 
change  and  will  be  worn  on  the  left  sleeve  of  the 
coat  in  the  same  manner  as  now  worn  on  a jumper. 

The  uniform  fabric  will  come  in  winter  and  summer 
weights.  Experts  still  are  looking  at  different  fabrics— 
blends,  serges,  etc.— with  a view  toward  finding  the 
one  which  is  most  appropriate  for  Navy  use.  What- 
ever fabric  is  selected,  it  will  be  the  best  available  at 
the  time  and  will  be  certified  by  the  Navy  Clothing 
and  Textile  Research  Unit,  Natick,  Mass. 

the  change  follows  a Navywide  poll  conducted 

* last  December  by  the  Navy  Personnel  Research 
and  Development  Laboratory.  Those  polled— 1200  of- 
ficers and  1700  enlisted  men  in  Newport,  Norfolk, 
Pensacola  and  San  Diego— had  a 95  per  cent  “confi- 
dence level,”  which  means  they  represented  the  views 


of  95  per  cent  of  all  Navymen,  based  on  analysis  of 
individual  factors  such  -as  grade,  type  of  duty,  enlist- 
ment/obligated service  status,  career  plans  and  other 
data. 

These  men  were  asked  for  opinions  on  five  different 
proposals  to  change  the  Navy  uniform: 

(A) — Replace  the  service  dress  blue  uniform  for 
petty  officers  in  grades  E-4,  E-5  and  E-6,  with  a coat- 
and-tie  type  uniform  similar  to  the  CPO  uniform,  ex- 
cept single-breasted. 

(B) — Same  as  proposal  (A),  except  for  all  enlisted 
men,  grades  E-l  through  E-6. 

(C) —  Adopt  a single-breasted  coat  design  uniform 
for  all  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

(D) — Extend  the  present  double-breasted  coat  de- 
sign uniform  worn  by  officers  and  CPOs  to  Navymen 
in  grades  E-l  through  E-6. 

(E) — Make  no  change. 

Responding  to  these  proposals,  60  per  cent  of  the 
officers  and  80  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  men  favored 
some  sort  of  change.  Greatest  support  for  a change 
to  an  officer-type  of  uniform  for  enlisted  personnel 
came  from  junior  officers  and,  not  surprisingly,  from 
those  who  wear  the  sailor  suit— men  in  grades  E-l 
through  E-6. 

The  consensus  was  that  proposal  (D)  should  be 
adopted,  and  that’s  what  the  Navy  is  doing.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  the  Navywide  poll  showed  92 
per  cent  of  all  officers  and  CPOs  are  happy  with  their 
present  uniform. 

At  this  point,  you  probably  have  a number  of  ques- 
tions about  details  of  the  changeover.  We’ll  attempt 
to  guess  what  they  are,  and  provide  the  answers: 

You  say  the  new  uniform  is  authorized  effective 
1 July  1973.  Why  wait  two  years? 

No  major  change  to  the  uniform  can  be  made  over- 
night. Although  two  years  does  sound  like  a long  time, 
there  are  many  considerations  behind  the  1 July  1973 
starting  date,  and  the  most  positive  determining  factor 
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is— to  the  amazement  of  no  one— one  of  economy.  The 
Department  of  Defense  requires  that  the  Navy  reduce 
its  present  supply  of  jumper-type  uniforms  to  accepta- 
ble levels  before  introducing  a new  one.  Best  estimates 
are  that  1 July  1973  is  the  earliest  date  the  Navy  will 
be  able  to  reduce  its  stock  sufficiently. 

Moreover,  a change  of  this  magnitude  costs  many 
millions  of  dollars.  There  are  no  means  by  which  the 
Navy  can  come  up  with  such  a large  amount  of 
money  and,  more  to  the  point,  regulations  require 
that  replacement  uniforms  be  purchased  from  the 
clothing  maintenance  allowance  system.  This  means 
that  each  sailor  must  purchase  his  uniforms  out  of  his 
monthly  maintenance  allowance.  Over  a two  year 
phase-in  period,  the  present  allowance  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  purchase  the  new  uniform  items.  Even  so, 
the  Navy  expects  to  receive  an  increase  in  this  allow- 
ance commencing  on  the  1 July  1973  introduction 
date  which  will  ensure  the  least  financial  strain  on  all 
hands. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  1 July  1973  starting  date 
actually  is  about  one  year  earlier  than  would  be  possi- 
ble if  any  new  uniform  design  had  been  selected.  Re- 
member, although  the  uniform  is  new  to  you,  it  is 
not  new  to  the  Navy;  it  is  an  established  item  which 
went  through  wear  and  design  tests  long  ago— tests 
which  take  about  one  year. 

Will  the  uniform  be  an  issue  item? 

Yes  and  no.  Beginning  1 July  1973,  recruits  will  be 
issued  the  new  uniform  at  boot  camp  (assuming  the 
Navy  has  reduced  its  jumper-type  uniform  supply  to 
approved  levels). 

Other  Navymen  who  possess  sailor-style  uniforms 
will  have  two  years  to  purchase  the  service  dress  blues. 

Effective  1 July  1975,  the  sailor  suit  will  have  been 
phased  out  and  the  service  dress  blue  coat-and-tie 
uniform  will  be  required  for  all  Navymen  except  those 
with  an  EAOS  prior  to  1 July  1976. 

Will  those  men  promoted  to  E-7  still  get  a uniform 
allowance? 

Yes,  but  not  as  much  as  now,  due  to  the  dramatic 
reduction  in  personal  expenditures  upon  promotion 
to  chief  petty  officer.  You’ll  already  have  your  service 
dress  blues;  you  will  merely  have  to  change  the  but- 
tons and  rate  insignia.  You  will  already  have  the  “hard 
hat,”  chin  strap  and  white  cap  cover,  so  to  make  a 


CPO  hat  you  will  need  only  a new  cap  device  and 
gold  buttons.  Other  standard  CPO  items  such  as  trop- 
ical khaki  uniforms  will,  of  course,  be  required. 

How  much  will  the  new  items  cost? 

Two  service  dress  blue  uniforms,  four  white  shirts 
and  the  combination  cap  and  insignia  will  cost  about 
$108. 

Where  do  I purchase  the  uniform? 

Small  stores.  Sufficient  quantities  of  service  dress 
blue  coats  and  trousers  in  both  summer  and  winter 
weights  should  be  in  stock  by  1 July  1973  to  begin 
recruit  issue  and  to  commence  sale  to  E-6  and  below. 

What  will  the  E-l  to  E-6  sea  bag  consist  of  when  the 
change  has  been  made? 

Two  service  dress  blue  uniforms  (one  winter 
weight,  one  summer  weight);  tropical  white  long  uni- 
forms (you  already  have  these);  and  working  blue 
uniforms  which  now  are  replacing  dungarees.  Black 
shoes  and  socks  will  be  worn  with  all  of  these  uni- 
forms. 

What  about  headgear? 

The  offieer/CPO  combination  cap  with  white  cover 
will  be  worn  with  service  dress  blue  and  tropical  white 
long  uniforms.  A baseball-type  cap  with  appropriate 
insignia  (silver  grade  chevrons  and  eagle)  will  be 
worn  with  the  working  uniform. 

Does  this  mean  the  white  hat  will  be  retired  with  the 
sailor  suit? 

Yes. 

Won't  a service  dress  blue  uniform  be  awfully  hot 
for  wear  in  the  summertime? 

Not  necessarily.  It  is  the  weight  of  a suit,  and  how 
closely  it  is  woven,  that  primarily  determines  how 
“hot”  it  will  be.  For  example,  an  11 -ounce  white  suit 
would  be  hotter  than  a 9-ounce  blue  suit  of  similar 
weave  when  worn  indoors.  If  both  color  suits  were 
of  the  same  weight  and  weave,  it  is  true  that  the  blue 
uniform  would  be  somewhat  “hotter”  if  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  over  a period  of  time.  How- 
ever, don’t  forget  you’ll  still  have  tropical  white  long 
for  wear  in  the  summer. 
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What  about  overcoats? 

A new  raincoat  described  as  “the  sharpest  looking 
raincoat  you’ve  ever  seen”  will  be  introduced  next 
year  for  men  in  grades  E-l  through  E-6.  The  peacoat 
will  be  retained  for  wear  in  cold  weather. 

Will  the  seabag,  as  such,  be  eliminated? 

There  are  no  plans  to  do  away  with  the  familiar 
canvas  seabag. 


Change  to  Affect  Officers 
And  CPOs 

Although  to  a much  lesser  degree,  officers  and 
CPOs  will  also  see  some  change  to  their  uniform 
requirements.  Beginning  on  1 July  1973,  service 
dress  khaki  will  become  optional  for  all  officers  and 
CPOs  and  will  be  abolished  on  1 July  1975.  All 
present  working  and  tropical  khaki  uniforms  will, 
however,  be  retained.  Chief  petty  officers  will  have 
a further  modification  to  their  bag— the  service 
dress  white  uniform  will  become  optional  and  then 
abolished  in  accordance  with  the  same  timetable 
outlined  for  service  dress  khaki. 


What  about  a suitcase  for  my  service  dress  blues? 

There  are  no  plans  to  introduce  a suitcase  into  the 
recruit  issue  or  small  stores  sale  networks.  Most  men 
will  probably  want  to  travel  with  a plastic  suitbag  for 
their  service  dress  blues. 

You  say  that  service  dress  blues  will  be  sold  in  small 
stores.  What  about  tailoring? 

Defense  Department  regulations  permit  free  altera- 
tions only  for  recruit  issue  clothing  at  boot  camp.  After 
that,  you’re  on  your  own.  With  any  kind  of  luck  you 
will  be  able  to  make  your  purchase  “off  the  rack”  with 
no  alterations  required.  If  you  are  hard  to  fit,  a tailor 
at  the  Uniform  Shop,  Navy  Exchange,  or  a civilian 
tailor  can  make  alterations  for  you. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  in  the  past  for  not  chang- 
ing the  uniform  has  been  lack  of  storage  space  aboard 
ship.  How  does  the  Navy  now  reconcile  this? 

The  new  enlisted  wardrobe  will  contain  considera- 
bly fewer  items.  This  means  proportionately  more 
room  for  storage.  Also,  as  any  regular  reader  of  All 
Hands  knows,  greater  emphasis  is  now  being  placed 
on  shipboard  habitability.  Areas  of  improvement  in- 
clude more  and  better  living  space  for  the  Navyman 
aboard  ship. 

One  final  question:  What  is  early  reaction  to  the 
change? 

We  looked  and  looked  in  the  Washington  area,  but 
couldn’t  find  anyone  in  grade  E-6  or  below  who  did 
not  approve  of  the  change.  One  chief  grumbled  about 
losing  another  tradition  but,  for  the  most  part,  officers 
and  CPOs  alike  viewed  the  change  as  evolutionary 
and  not  revolutionary. 

AMS1  James,  our  cover  subject  who  works  in  Bu- 
Pers  and  has  been  wearing  a sailor  uniform  for  16 
years,  seemed  to  speak  for  the  majority:  “It’s  great.’’ 
(The  caption  for  the  cover  picture,  on  page  1,  explains 
why  he  is  wearing  the  chevrons  of  a 2nd  class— when 
asked  to  model  the  uniform,  this  was  the  only  one 
available. ) 

No  doubt  many  Navymen  will  feel  the  way  James 
must  have  felt  when  his  wife  saw  him  in  the  new 
uniform  and  beamed  and  remarked,  “he  looks  so  hand- 
some. I’m  so  excited.” 

— JOCS  Dan  Kasperick 
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Here's  Our  Second  Follow-up  0n 

a s the  word  has  spread  about  the  Seabees 
Ashore/Seif-Help  Program  (see  March  issue),  its 
momentum  has  steadily  increased.  At  locations  rang- 
ing from  San  Miguel  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
to  McMurdo  Station  in  the  Antarctic,  Navvmen  have 
been  eagerly  pitching  in  with  Seabees  to  improve  the 
living  and  recreational  facilities. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  self-help  programs 
—and  the  first  to  begin  operation  in  the  Pacific— is  the 
one  at  San  Miguel.  Self-help  isn’t  anything  new  at 
San  Miguel  — station  beautification  projects  had  been 
done  in  the  past,  but  the  transients  and  other  tem- 
porary personnel  lacked  the  technical  expertise  need- 
ed to  undertake  large-scale  projects. 

%At hat  is  new  at  san  miguel  is  the  shift  in  empha- 
sis  from  operational  effort  to  people  effort.  In  a 
move  to  increase  the  rate  of  improvements  — which 
had  been  slow  under  the  old  system  — San  Miguel’s 
CO,  Captain  E.  J.  Burke,  formalized  the  self-help  pro- 
gram last  August  with  a local  instruction  that  created 
a self-help  improvement  council  and  a staff  to  give 
technical  advice  and  planning  assistance.  The  council 
met,  and  San  Miguel  has  been  changing  ever  since 
then.  ( 

The  first  job  to  be  undertaken  was  a major  improve- 
ment of  the  CPO  club  which  was  done  — appropri- 
ately enough  — by  some  of  the  station’s  chiefs  who 
volunteered  their  off-duty  hours  for  the  cause.  The 
project  involved  improving  the  structure  of  the  build- 
ing by  installing  steel  I-beams,  paneling  the  rooms, 
installing  a second-hand,  20-ton,  central  air-condition- 
ing unit,  and  putting  in  a false  ceiling.  Cost  estimates 
had  been  made  previously  and  it  was  determined 
that,  if  contracted,  the  cost  of  the  work  would  have 
been  $67,000.  Through  the  self-help  program,  the 


Left  top  to  bottom:  This  is  how  Galley  One  at  i 
NAS  Jacksonville  looked  for  30  years.  (2)  Galley 
One  as  it  now  looks  after  three  months  of  re- 
habilitation. (3)  More  than  200  persons  who  helped 
make  the  old  dining  hall  renovation  possible  at- 
tended the  ribbon  cutting  by  VADM  Robert  L. 
Townsend,  COMNAVAIRLANT.  (4)  In  just  three* 
months,  volunteer  workmen  had  the  galley's  interior 
repaneled  and  new  lighting,  a lowered  ceiling  and 
air-conditioning  installed.  Left:  Members  of  CBU 
410  at  NAS  Jacksonville  put  the  finishing  touches  j 
to  a soft  drink  "island"  roof.  Right:  Self-htipers 
at  NAS  Chase  Field  recently  completed  this  iauna 
bath.  Right  center:  Also  at  Chase  Field,  louvered 
partitions  are  being  removed  and  metal  stud  walls 
(far  right)  with  doors  are  being  constructed  to 
provide  acoustical  privacy. 
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completed  project  cost  only  $3200. 

The  decision  for  selecting  the  CPO  club  renovation 
as  the  initial  project  was  a matter  of  applied  psycholo- 
gy by  CAPT  Burke.  If  the  chiefs  became  involved  in 
the  program,  he  figured,  they  might  later  impart  some 
of  their  enthusiasm  to  their  men  — and  right  he  was. 

After  this  initial  success,  the  program  really  started 
rolling— RMCS  Ed  Warren  was  selected  to  lead  the 
self-helpers,  and  all  departments  were  canvassed  for 
volunteers  to  do  self-help  on  a full-time  basis.  In  re- 
sponse to  a request  for  Seabee  assistance  from  the 
Pacific  Naval  Construction  Forces,  Detail  Wallaby  — 
consisting  of  four  men  from  MCB  133  — was  assigned 
to  San  Miguel  to  give  technical  guidance. 

the  first  combined  effort  was  directed  toward 
1 modernizing  the  dining  hall  — which,  incidentally, 
houses  the  food  services  operation  that  has  won  five 
Ney  awards.  The  workers  put  in  a paneled  wall  with 
acoustical  tile  finish  between  the  main  dining  area 
and  the  serving  line,  installed  and  wired  20  large  air- 
conditioners,  and  added  some  electrical  fixtures  in  the 
CPO  dining  area. 

The  men  set  a goal  to  finish  this  project  by  Thanks- 
giving — less  than  two  weeks  after  they  started  — and, 
through  hard  work  and  self-sacrifice,  they  were  able  to 
meet  their  self-imposed  deadline.  They  worked  nights 
so  the  dining  hall  could  stay  open  during  regular  meal 
hours,  and  Detail  Wallaby’s  CE2  Jerry  Pentlicky  spent 
many  hours  as  a “working”  supervisor  of  the  electrical 
chores. 

Ever  go  to  the  library  to  wash  your  clothes,  or  to 
the  laundromat  to  check  out  a book?  Well,  if  there 
was  some  confusion  at  San  Miguel  during  the  con- 
version, there  isn’t  any  more  — thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
the  self-helpers,  the  old  Naval  Station  library  is  now 


a laundromat  complete  with  washers  and  dryers  and 
elothes-folding  tables  in  two  of  the  nearby  enlisted 
barracks. 

| isinc  a progressive  approach  to  “maximizing” 
^ barracks  floor  area,  the  self-helpers  are  planning 
to  use  partitioning  for  more  privacy,  decentralizing 
the  barracks  heads  — and  using  the  old  ones  for  com- 
munity areas,  and  constructing  hot  lockers  for  seabag 
storage. 

Long  range  plans  at  San  Miguel  include: 

• Renovation  of  the  EM  Club. 

• Building  handball  and  tennis  courts  and  expand- 
ing the  pistol  range. 

• Construction  of  guesthouse  facilities. 

• Building  a new  bobby  shop. 

• Renovation  of  the  officers’  club. 

By  all  indications,  San  Miguel’s  program  is  a success. 
Feedback  through  representatives  of  the  self-help  im- 
provement council  has  indicated  favorable  acceptance 
of  the  various  projects  — for  example,  CSC  Jerry  Al- 
phin  has  noted  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people 
eating  in  the  chow  hall  since  the  air-conditioning  was 
installed. 

The  Seabees  of  Detail  Wallaby  have  considerably 
enhanced  the  operation  — according  to  CAPT  Burke, 
production  has  increased  100  per  cent  since  their  ar- 
rival. Many  of  the  jobs  — for  instance,  the  complex 
electrical  and  plumbing  work  — could  not  have  been 
done  on  a self-help  basis  alone. 

A good  example  of  the  spirit  and  teamwork  between 
the  Seabees  and  the  self-helpers  was  when  a pneu- 
matic hammer  was  being  used  to  remove  portions  of 
the  concrete  decks  in  two  barracks  iri  order  to  make 
room  for  plumbing  fixtures.  Each  man  wanted  to  try 
operating  the  machine  and,  according  to  safety  in- 
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structor  BU2  Whitehead  and  Chief  Warren,  all  the 
men  learned  a great  deal  that  day. 

San  Miguel’s  self-helpers  have  other  interests  in 
common  — they  even  formed  their  own  softball  team 
—but  their  main  pursuit  is  improving  the  living  condi- 
tions of  San  Miguel’s  people.  Their  efforts  don’t  go 
unnoticed  — with  visible  evidence  that  “someone 
cares”  about  the  enlisted  men,  the  over-all  station 
morale  was  noted  to  be  extremely  high. 

r\UE  to  the  initiative  of  some  men  in  MCB  4, 
Camp  Kinser  now  has  a basketball  court.  Several 
basketball  and  handball  courts  had  previously  been 
planned  for  the  Okinawa  base,  but  couldn’t  be  funded. 

Some  of  the  basketball  enthusiasts  suggested  that 
one  of  the  tennis  courts  could  double  as  a temporary 
basketball  court.  After  obtaining  approval  for  the 
project,  the  self-helpers  used  available  materials  and, 
by  working  during  free  time,  they  were  shooting  hoops 
by  the  end  of  the  week. 

wolunteer  workers  at  McMurdo  Station  have  fin- 
® ished  construction  on  Antarctica’s  first  Acey- 
Deucey  Club.  Built  to  accommodate  about  100  pa- 
trons, the  club  serves  the  1st  and  2nd  class  petty  offi- 
cers of  Antarctic  Support  Activities,  Antarctic  Devel- 
opment Squadron  Six,  CBU  201,  and  the  Navy  Nu- 
clear Power  Unit  Detachment. 

Self-helpers  from  each  of  McMurdo’s  four  com- 
mands put  in  a total  of  about  1500  manhours  to 
transform  a former  grounds  maintenance  building  into 
a pleasant  after-hours  lounge. 

The  new  club  includes  the  white  continent’s  “long- 
est bar”  — a 35-foot  “L”-shaped  counter  — and  more 
furniture,  including  tables,  chairs  and  bar  stools  is 
expected  to  arrive  by  ship  soon.  Future  plans  for  the 
social  center  include  the  scheduling  of  live  entertain- 
ment by  local  performers,  and  the  addition  of  a pool 
table  and  shuffleboard. 


jujarines  working  with  the  seabees  from  Davis- 
"*■  ville,  R.  I.,  have  modernized  the  old  open-wing 
barracks  at  Quonset  into  separate  apartment-type 
living  quarters. 

During  an  average  work  day,  a five-man  Seabee 
detachment  was  joined  by  four  Marines  in  converting 
the  World  War  II  barracks  into  seven  attractive 
rooms,  each  designed  to  house  up  to  four  men. 

The  barracks  renovation  — which  was  the  first  proj- 
ect of  this  kind  for  the  Davisville-Quonset  military 
complex  — involved  repairing  the  plumbing  and  heat- 
ing systems,  upgrading  the  electrical  system  with  new 
fixtures  and  power  outlets,  adding  insulation  to  ex- 
terior walls  and  roof  spaces,  and  decorating  the  in- 
terior. 

at  quonset  point,  even  the  ladies  jumped  into  the 
act.  The  Officers’  Wives  Club  of  Antarctic  Devel- 
opment Squadron  Six  (VXE-6)  was  instrumental  in 
improving  the  living  conditions  for  the  squadron’s  en- 
listed men  who  reside  in  NAS  Barracks  49  w'hen  not 
deployed  to  the  Antarctic. 

The  wives  contribute  $30  each  year  toward  barracks 
improvement.  This  year,  while  the  squadron  w'as  de- 
ployed with  Operation  Deep  Freeze,  they  used  the  do- 
nation to  buy  200  yards  of  braid  material  to  make 
window  curtains.  Working  with  that  and  two  sizable 
donations  — 400  yards  of  four  different  kinds  of  ma- 
terial from  Palisade  Industries,  and  50  yards  of  fabric 
from  another  civic  organization  — the  wives  made  a 
total  of  160  pairs  of  curtains  for  the  barracks.  Excess 
material  was  used  to  reupholster  chairs  in  the  TV 
lounge,  and  a framed  painting  was  donated  to  add  to 
the  decor. 

EVER  since  cbu  412  was  formed  in  March,  its  Sea- 
bees  have  been  busy  supervising  various  improve- 
ments at  the  Charleston  Naval  Station. 

Work  accomplished  to  date  includes  grading  of 
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parking  lots,  and  electrical  wiring  for  a new  automo- 
tive hobby  shop.  Sidewalks  totaling  1800  feet  were 
laid  at  the  Naval  Weapons  Station  with  the  help  of 
Seabee  Reservists. 

One  of  the  major  projects  is  the  erection  of  a 144- 
car,  enclosed  storage  building  where  men  on  deploy- 
ments may  keep  their  cars.  Other  assignments  still  in 
the  planning  stages  include  the  assembling  of  two 
20’  x 48’  prefabricated  aluminum  buildings  for  office 
space  and  tool  storage,  and  the  construction  of  a 
40’  x 100’  steel  building  to  house  mechanical  shops 
for  all  trade  ratings. 

t*#iTH  a little  time  and  about  $200,000  in  build- 
ing  materials,  some  Seabees  and  self-helpers  turn- 
ed a vacant  lot  into  a 108-unit  mobile  home  park  that 
was  filled  to  capacity  on  opening  day. 

The  monthly  rental  rates  — for  space  and  the  nec- 
essary hookups  for  utilities  — are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $30. 

Last  August,  over  250  military  families  owned  mo- 
bile homes  in  the  San  Diego  area,  but  were  unable 
to  find  spaces  in  civilian  trailer  parks.  The  new  park 
at  NAS  Miramar  should  help  ease  that  situation,  but 
after  just  two  days,  there  was  already  a big  waiting 
list. 

■kjAVYMEN  at  nas  Jacksonville  are  now  dining  in 
style  at  Galley  One,  which  was  completely  reno- 
vated through  the  station’s  self-help  program.  The 
once  colorless  chow  hall  is  now  — after  three  months 
and  3252  manhours  of  hard  work  — a modern  dining 
hall  already  claimed  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  Navy’s 
finest. 

Credit  for  the  actual  work  went  to  Navymen  from 
the  Aircraft  Maintenance  Department  (AMD)  and 
the  newly  commissioned  CBU  410  and  to  civilians 
from  the  Navy  Exchange.  A special  citation  was 
awarded  to  Charles  Meyer,  an  interior  decorator  for 


the  exchange,  who  created  the  galley’s  unique  Span- 
ish design. 

The  completely  air-conditioned  galley  — which  be- 
fore -resembled  a large  drill  hall  with  a high,  arched 
ceiling  — now  has  a lowered  acoustical  ceiling  with 
new  lighting.  The  dining  hall  is  partitioned  into  several 
areas,  each  with  colorful  new  wood  paneling. 

The  galley  now  includes  soft  drink  and  beer  ma- 
chines, and  a wider  variety  of  foods  — all  of  which 
contribute  to  the  fact  that  each  meal  draws  about  200 
more  people  than  previously,  according  to  CSC  Fred- 
erick Taylor. 

Another  innovation  which  has  received  an  excel- 
lent response  is  the  “Family  Night”  supper  policy.  One 
evening'  each  month,  the  galley  opens  its  doors  to  en- 
listed men’s  families  and  friends  for  an  exceptional 
meal  — usually  of  national  or  ethnic  origin  — at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

For  socializing  and  relaxation,  two  lounges  are  be- 
ing added  to  the  galley,  complete  with  decorative 
planters,  mirrors,  furniture  and  carpeting. 

AS  the  self-help  spirit  has  spread,  Navymen  who 
**  have  pitched  in  have  found  that  they  can  do  a 
lot  more  than  they  ever  expected  and  — if  you’re  in- 
terested in  helping  yourself  — you  can  too. 

— J02  Jim  Trezise 


From  left:  Self-help  personnel  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Communication 
Station,  San  Miguel,  installed  this  quarry  tile  floor.  (2)  VXE-6 
wives  display  curtains  which  were  presented  to  the  Navymen  of 
VXE-6.  (3)  Construction  problems  are  discussed.  (4)  Recreation 
building,  called  the  Lake  House,  ot  NAS  Memphis  was  built  by 
Recreation  Dept,  personnel  with  Self-help  assistance.  (5)  Short- 
Stay  recreation  camp  at  Naval  Station  Charleston  now  has  boat 
piers,  thanks  to  Self-help.  (6)  The  Seabee  unit  working  with  Self- 
help  at  Cory  Field  is  renovating  the  CPO  Club.  (7)  With  Self-help 
assistance,  the  Seabee  unit  at  NAS  Pensacola  constructed  20 
covered  boat  stalls. 
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PLANE 

CAPTAIN 


A "Brown-Shirt” 
In  Charge  of  a 
Multi-Million 
Dollar  Machine 


Above:  Plane  captain  and  squadron  supervisor  discuss  equipment 
requirements  with  a pilot.  Below:  Using  hand  signals,  the  pilot 
and  plane  captain  begin  silent  communication  to  check  the  mov- 
able parts  of  the  aircraft. 
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QTANDING  HIGH  ABOVE  THE  FLICHT  DECK  in  a place 
^ known  as  “vultures’  row,”  you  watch  the  aircraft 
roar  off  the  carrier.  You  spot  a small  group  of  men 
near  the  island,  straining  to  see  the  troubleshooter 
give  each  pilot  a thumbs-up.  They  seem  to  hold  their 
breaths  as  the  aircraft  speed  off  the  catapult  and  into 
the  sky.  Finally  the  show  is  over  and  the  men  turn 
and  walk  slowly  away  with  chain  link  tie-downs  hang- 
ing at  their  sides. 

These  are  the  plane  captains,  who  usually  are  non- 
rated  men  with  six  months  to  a year  in  the  Navy. 
Each  is  in  charge  of  a multimillion  dollar  machine. 
The  duties  are  many  and  the  responsibility  is  great, 
but,  as  one  19-year-old  airman  explained,  “It’s  a great 
feeling  to  say  ‘that’s  my  plane.’  ” 

The  plane  captain  observes  all  work  done  to  his 
aircraft,  holds  daily  and  preflight  checks,  keeps  the 
plane  clean  and  may  perform  minor  maintenance.  One 
veteran  plane- captain  described  the  duty  as  “Long 
hours,  wash  planes  and  carry  chains.” 

At  sea,  the  plane  captain  is  better  known  as  a 
“brown  shirt.”  Beginning  as  a striker,  he  teams  up 
with  an  experienced  plane  captain  to  learn  the  many 
facets  of  his  job.  His  working  days  average  16  hours 
and  even  more,  and  may  start  at  any  hour.  He  must 
leam  everything  from  hand  signals  to  cockpit  readings, 
and  after  a month  or  two  of  training,  must  pass  a long 
list  of  qualifications  before  he  can  receive  the  title  of 
plane  captain. 

“The  job  is  not  bad  once  you  leam  the  routine,” 
said  one  newly  appointed  plane  captain  on  board  uss 
John  F.  Kennedy  (CVA  67).  “And  it’s  interesting  be- 
cause you  have  so  many  things  to  check.  No  two  days 
are  the  same.” 

The  job  results  in  a close  relationship  with 
* the  pilots.  “When  I walk  across  the  flight  deck 
before  a launch,”  said  one  pilot,  “the  first  person  I 
want  to  see  is  the  plane  captain  to  be  sure  that  every- 
thing is  operating  properly.  I make  a visual  check  of 
my  aircraft  before  launch,  but  his  is  more  thorough.” 

The  plane  captain  makes  sure  the  pilot  is  securely 
strapped  in  the  aircraft.  Then,  they  begin  a conversa- 
tion without  words.  Using  hand  signals,  the  plane 
captain  inspects  movable  parts  of  the  aircraft  while 
the  pilot  checks  related  instruments  inside  the  air- 
craft. After  this,  a salute  from  the  pilot  says  “thank 
you”  as  the  aircraft  taxies  to  the  catapult. 

For  a while  the  routine  is  broken.  While  the  air- 
craft are  gone,  the  plane  captains  gather  in  the  line 
shack  for  a game  of  cards,  some  extra  sleep,  or  to 
write  letters  home. 

When  the  recovery  of  aircraft  begins,  the  plane 
captains  will  return  to  the  flight  deck  with  their  chain 
link  tie-downs  and  watch  and  wait  as  one  by  one  the 
aircraft  hook  onto  the  arresting  cables  which  stretch 
across  the  flight  deck. 

—Story  by  J03  Gene  Romano; 

Photos  by  PH3  John  F.  Moore. 


Above:  Applying  power  to  the  giant  bird,  the  plane  captain  pre- 
pares his  aircraft  for  launch.  Below:  After  the  launch,  the  routine 
is  broken.  The  plane  captain  and  o flight  deck  crewman  remove 
the  tiedown  chains. 
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Just  An  Average  Sailor 
Doing  His  Job  As  A 


MASTER 

DIVER 


Senior  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate  and 
Master  Diver  Carl  M.  Brashear  carries 
out  his  daily  duties  on  board  the  fleet 
ballistic  missile  submarine  tender  USS 
Hunley  (AS  31)  as  well  as  on  board  the 
subs  tied  alongside. 
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QENIOR  CHIEF  BOATSWAINS  MATE  AND  MASTER  DIVER 

**  Carl  M.  Brashear  is  used  to  publicity,  but  he  still 
doesn’t  care  for  it.  He  refers  to  himself  as  “just  an 
average  sailor  doing  my  job.”  He  is  doing  his  job,  but 
he  is  certainly  not  average. 

Chief  Brashear  is  in  charge  of  the  divers  assigned  to 
the  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine  tender  uss  H un- 
ley  (AS  31).  There  are  less  than  60  master  divers  in 
the  Navy  and  Chief  Brashear  joined  their  ranks  just 
before  reporting  to  Hunley.  That  in  itself  would  not  be 
unusual,  except  for  the  fact  that  Brashear  is  the  Navy’s 
first  Negro  master  diver,  and  that  he  did  it  without 
the  benefit  of  a good  portion  of  his  left  leg. 

The  accident  happened  off  the  coast  of  Palomares, 
Spain,  in  1966.  In  the  early  spring  of  that  year  two 
American  airplanes  collided  and  dropped  their  nu- 
clear weapons  into  the  sea.  Brashear  was  part  of  the 
team  sent  to  locate  and  salvage  the  bombs. 

On  23  March,  Brashear  was  aboard  the  salvage  ship 
uss  Hoist  (ARS  40)  when  a cable  parted,  catching  a 
length  of  pipe  and  hurling  it  across  the  deck  at  a pair 
of  men.  Brashear  pushed  another  Navyman  out  of 
the  way;  he  describes  it  as  a reflex  action.  But  the 
pipe  caught  him  in  the  left  leg. 

me  was  flown  to  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Hospital, 
*■  where  doctors  labored  for  two  months  to  save  the 
leg.  When  it  became  clear,  however,  that  the  limb 
would  never  be  useful  again,  Brashear  chose  to  have  it 
amputated,  so  he  could  get  right  down  to  the  business 
of  learning  to  use  an  artificial  one.  He  vowed  he  would 
walk  on  the  new  limb  the  first  day  he  had  it;  he  was 


as  good  as  his  word.  With  the  help  of  the  hospital 
commandant,  he  set  up  an  exercise  program  that  in- 
cluded climbing  several  flights  of  stairs  daily,  loaded 
down  with  weights. 

Determined  to  fight  any  attempt  to  give  him  a 
medical  discharge,  Brashear  eventually  made  a trip 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  prove  to  skeptics  that  he 
could  perform  his  duties  as  a diver.  Initially  doubtful, 
medical  authorities  put  him  through  five  days  of  rigor- 
ous tests  and  were  very  impressed  with  the  results. 
They  gave  him  the  go-ahead  to  continue  his  work  and 
he  was  reinstated  as  a first  class  diver  in  October 
1967. 

Chief  Brashear  has  had  a remarkable  career  in  the 
Navy  since  1948,  when  he  enlisted  as  a steward  in  an 
aircraft  carrier.  His  interest  in  diving  dates  from  an 
incident  off  the  coast  of  Texas,  when  he  watched  the 
recovery  of  a jet  lost  overboard.  Since  then  he’s  been 
stationed  in  Guam,  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  Ha- 
waii. His  present  job  aboard  Hunley  is  complex  and 
demanding,  involving  the  installation  and  connection 
of  flanges  and  underwater  fittings,  salvage  inspections 
and  rigging  tasks  for  moving  machinery  by  crane. 

me  often  takes  part  in  underwater  work  for  the 
**  sheer  pleasure  of  it.  One  of  his  biggest  responsi- 
bilities is  supervising  operation  of  the  shipboard  hyper- 
baric chamber,  where  high  pressure  oxygen  treatment 
can  be  provided  for  the  victims  of  diving  accidents 
and  other  injuries. 

—DM2  William  P.  Thomas 
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DEVELOPMENTS  & IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PAY  PROCEDURES 


ny  now  you  have  probably  adjusted  your  budget 
**  to  the  semimonthly  payday  schedule  which  was 
effective  last  July.  And,  no  doubt,  you’ve  found  an 
outlet  for  your  share  of  the  money  in  the  January 
1971  pay  raise.  So  what  else  is  new?  Here  are  some 
recent  developments  on  the  subject  of  pay. 

Disbursing  Office  Check-Cashing 

If  you’re  stationed  ashore  and  there  is  no  appropri- 
ate facility  available  to  cash  checks  for  you,  see  your 
disbursing  officer.  You  now  may  have  disbursing  of- 
fice check-cashing  privileges  similar  to  those  previous- 
ly available  only  to  shipboard  personnel. 

As  described  in  NavCompt  Notice  7210  (4  Feb 
1971),  commanding  officers  ashore  may  authorize  dis- 
bursing officers  to  cash  checks  for  military  personnel 
whose  pay  records  they  hold,  within  certain  guide- 
lines. In  summary: 

• Disbursing  office  check-cashing  may  be  author- 
ized when  such  service  is  not  furnished  at  some  bank, 
exchange,  commissary  or  other  appropriate  facility. 


PAY 


T 


• You  must  be  the  drawee  or  payee  of  any  check 
you  cash. 

• No  more  than  $50  per  check,  not  to  exceed  $250 
per  month,  may  be  processed  for  any  individual  check- 
casher.  This  includes  personal  checks  and  checks 
made  payable  to  you. 

• Checks  drawn  on  U.  S.  banks  which  are  issued  by 
insurance  companies,  banks  and  other  institutions  of 
similar  financial  standing  may  be  cashed  without  re- 
gard to  dollar  limitation. 

• Checks  presented  for  cashing  must  be  drawn  on 
U.  S.  banks  (including  foreign  branches). 

It  is  emphasized  that  any  disbursing  office  check- 
cashing service  your  command  provides  may  not  be 
installed  to  supplant  such  services  already  available, 
or  to  avoid  payment  of  nominal  check-cashing  fees 
charged  by  a bank. 

Joint  Uniform  Military  Pay  System 
the  navy  is  pushing  ahead  with  the  computerized 
* JUMPS  which  eventually  will  perform  centralized 
pay  services  for  the  entire  Navy  from  the  Navy  Fi- 
nance Center,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  When  JUMPS  is  oper- 
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ational,  errors  in  pay  transactions  will  be  cut  to  a 
minimum  and  you  will  know  exactly  what  you  receive 
in  pav  and  allowances. 

Your  pay  record  will  be  maintained  by  computer  at 
the  central  site,  but  you  will  continue  to  be  paid  bv 
your  local  disbursing  office  which  will  receive  com- 
puter read-outs.  You  will  receive  a full  breakdown  of 
vour  paycheck  once  a month,  plus  a monthly  reading 
of  vour  accrued  leave  balance.  Also,  your  pay  will  be 
computed  two  paydays  in  advance,  which  will,  among 
other  things,  make  it  easier  to  figure  advance  pay 
when  you’re  being  transferred.  (For  more  on  JUMPS, 
see  the  pay  article  in  the  next  column.) 

Millionth  Allotment 

the  finance  center  recently  processed  the  one  mil- 
' lionth  allotment  with  optical  character  readers 
(scanners)  which  were  placed  in  operation  in  Novem- 
ber 1969  as  part  of  the  transition  to  JUMPS. 

The  computer  scanners  read  forms  typed  with  a 
special  face,  and  analyze  and  record  all  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  complete  allotment  transactions.  Under 
the  system,  the  time  it  takes  to  start  or  stop  an  allot- 
ment is  now  a matter  of  days  instead  of  weeks,  and 
there  is  less  chance  of  error  in  processing.  As  a matter 
of  record,  AME2  Robert  L.  Borkenhagen  of  Fleet 
Air  Reconnaissance  Squadron  3 at  Guam  initiated  the 
millionth  computer-scanner  allotment— although  he 
didn’t  know  it  at  the  time. 

Payday  Schedule 

» few  navymen  still  are  confused  about  the  semi- 
^ monthly  pay  schedule  which  became  effective  for 
all  commands  on  1 Jul  1970.  Until  then,  COs  had  the 
option  of  holding  paydays  either  biweekly  (every 
other  Tuesday,  for  example)  or  semimonthly  (usually 
the  15th  and  30th).  To  review  the  current  procedure: 

• Regularly  scheduled  paydays  are  held  twice 
monthly,  based  on  two  pay  periods.  The  first  period 
covers  the  first  through  the  15th  of  the  month;  the 
second  covers  the  16th  through  the  last  day  of  the 
month. 

• Any  entitlements  you  accrue  during  these  periods 
(including  flight  pay,  combat  pay,  leave  rations,  etc.) 
should  be  reflected  in  your  paycheck.  Generally,  add 
all  vour  monthly  pay  and  allowances,  subtract  any 
amounts  withheld  (such  as  for  federal  tax,  Social 
Security,  allotments  and  housing),  and  divide  by 
two.  This  should  give  you  the  amount  of  your  pay- 
check;  you  normally  should  receive  two  equal  pay- 
ments each  month. 

• Unless  the  commanding  officer  directs  otherwise, 
regular  paydays  are  held  on  the  15th  and  30th  or  the 
last  dav  of  the  month,  with  the  following  exceptions: 
When  the  15th,  30th  or  last  day  falls  on  Saturday, 
Sunday  or  holiday,  payday  is  held  on  the  last  work- 
ing day  preceding  that  date.  But  you  are  paid  for 
the  entire  pay  period.  For  example,  if  the  15th  falls 
on  a Monday,  which  happens  to  be  a holiday,  payday 


will  be  held  on  Friday  the  12th,  and  the  amount  paid 
is  the  amount  due  you  through  the  15th. 

JUMPS 

To  assist  Navy  personnel  in  acquiring  a better 
understanding  of  various  factors  that  constitute  total 
)>ay,  each  member  is  to  be  provided  with  a statement 
of  earnings  not  later  than  30  Oct  70.  Statements  will 
be  issued  thereafter  to  a member  on  a when- 
requested  basis.— CNO  (Z-15) 

in  Z-15  last  august,  the  chief  of  Naval  Operations 
* asked  disbursing  offices  to  participate  actively  in 
the  campaign  to  humanize  the  Navy.  In  later  Z-grams, 
CNO  directed  that  the  Navy  Finance  Center  in  Cleve- 
land have  personnel  available  seven  days  a week  to 
answer  questions  and  otherwise  assist  disbursing  of- 
fices and  Navymen  with  individual  questions.  No  one 
should  be  required  to  stand  in  a disbursing  line  for 
more  than  15  minutes,  the  choice  of  receiving  cash  or 
a check  should  be  available  to  shipboard  Navymen, 
and  the  processing  of  claims  should  be  speeded  up 
wherever  possible. 

These  changes  and  another  innovation,  the  Joint 
Uniform  Military  Pay  System,  are  working  to  produce 
a smoother  disbursing  service  and  a new  and  different 
paycheck. 

The  system  will  change  drastically  under  JUMPS. 
Instead  of  the  familiar  pay  record  the  DKs  maintain 
for  you  in  your  disbursing  office,  your  record  will  be 
a batch  of  magnetic  dots  on  less  than  one  inch  of  mag- 
netic tape  stowed  in  the  Navy  Finance  Center. 

Eventually,  all  military  personnel  may  be  paid  by 
^ check  and  receive  statements  of  earnings  each  pay- 
day, including  those  on  board  ships  in  foreign  ports. 
The  earnings  statement  will  show  how  much  was  earn- 
ed, how  much  was  deducted  for  allotments  and  how 
much  was  withheld  for  Social  Security  and  taxes.  It 
also  will  show  how  much  vour  next  check  should  be, 
how  much  leave  you  have  on  the  books,  and  generally 
will  provide  a sounder  basis  for  you  to  budget  your 
pay. 

JUMPS  will  provide  top  military  managers  with  the 
capability  of  accessing  a massive  pay  information 
data  bank  for  information  required  in  the  business  of 
running  the  modern  Navy  of  todav.  For  example,  a 
recent  request  by  a DOD  study  group  on  the  quad- 
rennial review  of  the  pay  system  was  made  for  de- 
tailed information  regarding  the  number  of  men  paid 
reenlistment  bonus  each  year  since  1966  and  the  aver- 
age payment  made  to  each  for  the  five-year  period 
ending  31  Dec  1970.  To  provide  this  tvpe  of  informa- 
tion from  clerical  pay  record  files  would  be  nearly  im- 
possible and  certainly  not  economically  feasible. 

However,  the  Navv  Finance  Center,  Cleveland,  by 
writing  a special  program,  accessed  the  Reenlistment 
Bonus  Data  Bank  (an  operating  segment  of  JUMPS) 
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and,  in  less  than  48  hours  after  receiving  the  request 
from  BuPers,  had  the  report  in  the  mail  with  the  re- 
sults phoned  on  ahead  to  the  waiting  customer.  This 
type  of  service  is  possible  only  through  the  capabilities 
of  a flexible  computerized  system.  One  of  the  primary 
objectives  of  JUMPS  is  to  provide  our  money  managers 
this  type  of  management  information  system. 

■ n the  future,  your  name,  Social  Security  Account 
• number,  and  leave  time  will  become  magnetic 
pulses  traveling  through  tape  heads  and  ferrite  core 
memory  to  produce  your  next  paycheck. 

Chances  are  you  couldn’t  care  less  how  it  is  done,  as 
long  as  you  are  paid  twice  a month.  But  the  rapid 
computer  response  to  inquiries  and  the  additional 
benefits  computers  provide  will  aid  your  disbursing 
office  and  help  to  ensure  that  you  receive  an  accurate 
paycheck. 


poR  navymen  on  board  ships  operating  out  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  the  mechanics  of  payday  at  sea 
begin  at  the  Newport  Forces  Afloat  Finance  Office. 
Newport  ships  receive  money  from  the  Afloat  Office 
disbursing  officer,  Lieutenant  (jg)  A.  M.  Dietrich,  a 
bonded  U.  S.  Treasury  agent  (as  are  other  disbursing 
officers)  who  draws  funds  for  official  disbursements. 

The  shipboard  pay  routine  is  based  on  cash  pay- 
ment and  differs  slightly  from  ship  to  ship.  Generally, 
the  ship’s  disbursing  clerk  (DK)  maintains  a pay 
record  for  each  man  assigned.  He  determines  the 
amount  due  for  a given  pay  period,  and  posts  a list 
on  a bulletin  board  so  all  hands  can  fill  out  pay  re- 
ceipts in  advance. 

If  a man  does  not  want  to  draw  all  of  his  pay,  the 
list  has  a column  in  which  he  may  state  the  amount 


Left:  The  disbursing  officer  counts  the  money  out  to  match  the 
amount  on  the  verified  pay  receipt.  Top:  After  a DK  makes  the 
final  count  against  the  pay  receipt,  the  Navyman  receives  his 
pay.  Above:  An  inquiring  sailor  learns  more  about  his  pay  record. 
Below:  DK  strikers  receive  valuable  training  at  the  Afloat  Office. 
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desired.  The  balance  will  be  carried  over  on  his  ac- 
count. Or,  he  can  indicate  that  he  would  like  to  have 
his  pay  in  the  form  of  a check  (an  option  directed 
by  CNO  in  Z-40). 

In  order  to  get  the  money  for  payday  from  the 
Afloat  Finance  Office,  the  ship’s  disbursing  officer 
draws  a check  for  the  amount  he  needs,  in  his  own 
name.  Then,  accompanied  by  a disbursing  clerk  (also 
sidearms),  he  picks  up  the  money  the  day  before  pay- 
day. The  bills  are  counted  out  by  the  funding  officer 
and  then  recounted  by  the  ship’s  disbursing  officer. 
Since  disbursing  officers  are  accountable  for  any  short- 
ages, the  counting  is  precise.  (Some  disbursing  offi- 
cers use  “tickometers”  which  can  count  100  twenties 
—$2000— in  10  seconds.) 

The  money  is  moved  to  the  ship’s  safe  and  final 
preparations  are  made  for  payday.  The  DK  goes  over 
the  pay  list  and  writes  checks  for  those  who  requested 
them. 

PAYDAY  FOLLOWS  A SET  ROUTINE.  YOU  fill  OUt  a pay 
' receipt  and  hand  it  to  the  DK  who  checks  it  for 
accuracy  and  compares  the  amount  with  the  amount 
on  the  money  list.  The  DK  passes  the  receipt  on  to  the 
disbursing  officer  who  has  the  money  in  front  of  him 
and  counts  out  the  amount  shown.  He  then  passes  the 
money  and  the  receipt  face  down  to  the  next  DK  who 
counts  the  money  to  see  if  it  matches  the  amount  of 
the  receipt.  If  this  final  counting  checks  out,  you  get 
paid. 

Meanwhile— back  at  the  Forces  Afloat  Finance  Of- 
fice-paychecks are  processed  for  members  of  the 
crudeslant  staff  and  certain  other  Navymen  in  the 
area  such  as  Project  Transition  participants  and  crew- 
members of  fleet  tugs.  The  office’s  five  DKs  distribute 
more  than  1200  paychecks  each  month. 

At  present  (and  until  JUMPS  becomes  effective), 
the  individual  pay  records  are  maintained  by  hand, 
and  paychecks  are  produced  by  data  processing  equip- 
ment located  at  the  Navy  Supply  Center.  The  checks 
are  punched  and  printed  four  days  before  payday  in 
order  for  each  to  be  verified. 

A lthouch  the  main  function  of  the  Afloat  Office 
is  to  disburse  funds  to  the  fleet,  it  spends  much 
of  its  time  performing  a variety  of  services  for  ships  in 
port.  If  a ship  doesn’t  have  a DK,  the  Afloat  Office 
can  assume  full  disbursing  duties,  including  payday 
functions.  If  a ship’s  disbursing  officer  wishes,  the  DK 
on  board  can  work  in  the  Afloat  Office  while  the  officer 
is  busy  with  material  readiness  and  other  in-port  col- 
lateral duties. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  service  is  training  offered 
by  the  Afloat  Office  for  inexperienced  DK  strikers. 
The  office’s  five  DKs  — two  DKCs,  one  DK1,  one  DK2 
and  one  DK3  — have  the  expertise  on  which  a trainee 
can  draw  to  learn  almost  anything  he  needs  to  know 
about  shipboard  disbursing  duties. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  J 02  Richard  Riley 


Monthly  Earnings  Statement 

The  monthly  earnings  statement  you  may  request 
from  your  disbursing  office  is  for  the  most  part 
self-explanatory.  If  you  need  a guide,  here’s  a look 
at  the  statement  received  on  1 February  by  Charlie 
Noble,  who  is  in  pay  grade  E-5  and  has  over  two 
years’  service  (pay  entry  base  date— PEBD— is  5 Jun 
1968). 

On  the  entitlement  side,  Charlie  draws  $366.00 
in  basic  pay,  $70.20  quarters  allowance,  $4.50 
clothing  allowance  and  $45.60  commuted  rations. 
He  does  not  draw  proficiency  pay  or  special  pay 
such  as  sea  duty  pay,  hostile  fire  pay,  overseas  pay, 
diving  pay  or  incentive  pay  for  hazardous  duty 
(submarine,  aviation,  parachute,  demolition  duty, 
etc.),  so  these  spaces  are  blank.  Other  entitlements 
could  include  payments  for  dislocation,  travel,  tem- 
porary lodging,  interim  housing  or  cost  of  living, 
depending  on  the  individual  situation. 

Charlie’s  monthly  credits  total  $486.30. 

On  the  deductions  side,  Charlie  has  an  allotment 
for  $18.75  which  each  month  is  automatically 
mailed  to  his  credit  union  from  the  Navy  Finance 
Center.  Withholding  for  federal  income  tax  is 
$50.10,  and  $3.00  is  withheld  for  Servicemen’s 
Group  Life  Insurance.  Charlie’s  contribution  to  So- 
cial Security  is  $19.03.  If  he  had  received  advance 
pay,  or  was  paying  off  a fine,  these  amounts  would 
be  listed. 

Charlie’s  deductions  total  $90.88.  This  leaves 
$395.42  net  monthly  pay,  which  means  two  $197 
paydays.  If  you  check  these  figures,  you’ll  find 
that  Charlie  was  underpaid  71  cents  per  payday. 
This  is  because  amounts  less  than  one  dollar  are 
carried  over  on  the  pay  record  and  paid  off  in  full 
when  the  books  are  closed  out  twice  each  year, 
30  June  and  31  December. 
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V1US  & PRO  PAY 


asa  result  of  the  latest  review  of  all  ratings  for 
^ VRB  eligibility,  several  changes  in  the  Variable 
Reenlistment  Bonus  Program  will  become  effective  on 
1 July  of  this  year. 

The  proposed  budget  will  provide  $59.6  million  for 
the  Naw’s  VRB  Program  and  $43.4  million  for  the 
Proficiency  Pay  Program  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Funds 
allocated  for  the  VRB  Program  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide lump  sum  payments  for  50  per  cent  of  all  VRB 
enlistees. 

Eight  new  ratings  have  been  added  to  the  VRB 
eligibility  list,  and  two  others  have  been  moved  to 
higher  award  levels. 

The  Aviation  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Technician 
(AX)  and  the  Missile  Technician  (MT)  ratings  have 


THE  SUPERIOR  PERFORMANCE  PAY  PROGRAM,  which 

* was  also  under  recent  study  by  DOD,  includes  some 
major  changes  that  will  take  effect  on  1 July. 

Special  groups— including  recruiters,  recruit  com- 
pany commanders,  SERE  instructors  and  career  coun- 
selors—now  receiving  Superior  Performance  Pay  will 
be  eligible  for  a new  type  of  Proficiency  Pay,  as  will 
a new  group,  rating  control  petty  officers.  This  new 
pay  category,  called  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay, 
was  established  to  help  the  services  recruit  and  keep 
an  adequate  volunteer  manpower  level  in  critical 
assignments.  Rates  of  $30  and  $50  per  month  are 
authorized  for  this  category. 


been  added  to  the  eligibilitv  list  at  Multiple  Level  Four: 
Aviation  Support  Equipment  Technician  i AS),  Photo- 
grapher’s Mate  (PH)  and  Gunner’s  Mate  Missiles 
(GMM)  have  been  added  to  Multiple  Level  Three, 
and  Hospital  Corpsman  (HM)  to  Multiple  Level  Two. 
Upon  their  establishment  on  1 Sep  71  and  1 Jan  72, 
respectively,  the  new  Electronics  Warfare  Technician 
(EW)  and  Hull  Technician  (HT)  ratings  will  be 
included  in  Multiple  Level  Four.  The  Gunner’s  Mate 
Technician  (GMT)  and  Instrumentman  (IM)  ratings 
have  been  upgraded  to  level  Four  from  levels  Three 
and  Two,  respectively,  and  the  Data  Processing  Tech- 
nician (DP)  rating  will  drop  to  Multiple  Level  Three. 

BECAUSE  ADEQUATE  CAREER  MANNING  LEVELS  have 

u been  attained  in  the  Commissarvman  (CS),  Store- 
keeper (SK),  and  all  Construction  Battalion  ( CB ) 
ratings,  VRB  eligibility  for  these  rates  has  been 
terminated. 


For  purposes  of  clarification,  the  Proficiency  Pav 
for  specialized  people  with  critical  skills  has  been 
renamed  Shortage  Specialty  Pay.  One  rating  and  16 
NECs  have  been  added  to  the  Shortage  Specialty  Pay 
eligibility  list,  and  one  rating  and  one  NEC  will  move 
up  for  higher  awards.  The  new  skills  are: 

• Electronics  Warfare  Technician  (EW)  at  P2-$75 
(eff.  1 Sep  71) 

•NECs  SF-4931  through  4939,  and  SF-4951 
through  4956  at  P3-$100. 

• HM-8493  at  Pl-$50. 

The  Gunner’s  Mate  Technician  (GMT)  rating  and 
NEC  IC-4724  have  been  upgraded  to  P2-$75. 


Here  is  the  VRB  eligibility  list  for  fiscal  year  72 

Rating  Multiple 

Rating 

Multiple 

Air  Controlman  (AC) 

4 

Radarman  ( RD ) 

4 

Aviation  Fire  Control  Technician  (AQ) 

4 

Radioman  ( RM ) 

4 

Aviation  Electronics  Technician  (AT) 

4 

Shipfitter  (SF) 

Aviation  ASW  Operator  (AW) 

4 

(rating  disestablished  1 Jan  72) 

4 

Aviation  ASW  Technician  (AX) 

4 

Sonar  Technician  (ST) 

4 

Boilerman  (BT) 

4 

Aviation  Electrician’s  Mate  (AE) 

3 

Communications  Technician 

Aviation  Ordnanceman  ( AO ) 

3 

(CTI,  CTM,  CTO,  CTR  and  CTT) 

4 

Aviation  Support  Equipment 

Damage  Controlman  (DC) 

Technician  (AS) 

3 

(rating  disestablished  1 Jan  72) 

4 

Communications  Technician 

Data  Systems  Technician  (DS) 

4 

Administrative  (CTA) 

3 

Electrician’s  Mate  (EM) 

4 

Data  Processing  Technician  (DP) 

3 

Engineman  (EN) 

4 

Gunner’s  Mate  Missiles  (GMM) 

3 

Electronics  Technician  (ET) 

4 

Machinery  Repairman  (MR) 

3 

Electronics  Warfare  Technician  (EW) 

Opticalman  (OM) 

3 

(eff.  1 Sep  71) 

4 

Photographer’s  Mate  (PH) 

3 

Fire  Control  Technician  (FT) 

4 

Patternmaker  ( PM ) 

3 

Gunner’s  Mate  Technician  (GMT) 

4 

Quartermaster  (QM) 

3 

Hull  Technician  (HT)  (eff.  1 Jan  72) 

4 

Signalman  (SM) 

3 

Interior  Communications  Electrician  (IC) 

4 

Torpedoman’s  Mate  (TM) 

3 

Instrumentman  (IM) 

4 

Tradevman  (TD) 

3 

Machinist’s  Mate  (MM) 

4 

Aerographer’s  Mate  (AG) 

2 

Missile  Technician  (MT) 

4 

Aviation  Structural  Mechanic  (AM) 

2 

Ocean  Systems  Technician  (OT) 

4 

Disbursing  Clerk  (DK) 

2 

Photographic  Intelligenceman  (PT) 

4 

Hospital  Corpsman  (HM) 

2 
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A dequate  manpower  levels  have  been  attained  in 
^ four  NECs,  which  will  begin  drawing  the  special 
phase-out  rates  of  $50  and  $25  as  follows:  NEC  RM- 
2395  will  draw  the  special  rate  of  $50  per  month, 
and  NECs  TM-0719,  TM-0721  and  IC-4722  will 
receive  $25  per  month. 

Here  is  the  entire  Pro-Pay  eligibility  list  for  fiscal 
year  72. 

•P3-$150  award  (approximately  4600  men  in  two 
ratings  and  11  NECs— ratings  AQ  and  DS,  NECs  ET- 
1541,  ET-1542,  336X,  and  339X  (except  3391). 

•P3-$100  (approx.  7400  men  in  81  NECs)— ST- 
042X,  ST-043X  (except  0439),  ST-045X,  ST-048X, 
ST-049X  (except  0496,  0497  and  0498),  TM-074X 
(except  0744  and  0745),  FT-115X  (except  1153  and 
1154),  FT-117X,  FT-119X  (except  1196),  330X 
(except  3301,  3302  and  3303),  332.X,  333X,  335X 
(except  3359),  338X  (except  3389),  SF-493X,  SF- 
495X,  5311,  5341,  AQ-796X  (except  7965  and  7966) 
and  AQ‘7973. 

• P2-$75  (approx.  27,000  men  in  10  ratings  and  49 
NECs) -AT,  AV,  AW,  ET,  EW  (eff.  1 Sep  71),  FT, 
GMT,  OT,  ST  ratings  and  CTI,  CTM,  CTO,  CTR 
and  CTT  rating  branches;  NECs  RD-031X  (except 
0312),  RD-0333,  RD-0334,  RD-0335,  GM-098X,  GM- 
099X,  ET-1539,  ET  1543,  ET-1545  through  ET- 
1549,  RM-321X  (except  2312  and  2313),  RM-2333, 
DP-272X,  DP-277X,  33 IX,  334X,  3391,  IC-4274. 

• Pl-$50  (approx.  900  men  in  five  NECs)— NECs 
TM-0718,  3359,  3389,  5342  and  HM-8493. 

•Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay  (approx.  4800 
men)— Recruiters,  Recruit  Company  Commanders, 
SERE  Instructors  and  Rating  Control  Petty  Officers 
will  receive  Pl-$50  SDA  Pav;  Career  Counselors  will 
receive  Pl-$30  SDA  Pav. 

• Special  Termination  Pav  of  $25  a month  (approx. 
600  men)— NECs  MT-1317,  RM-2393  and  8394. 

Approximately  600  men  will  begin  the  phase-out 
from  the  Pro-Pay  Program.  Beginning  July  1,  1971, 
those  men  in  NEC  RM-2395  will  drop  to  $50  per 
month,  and  those  in  NECs  TM-0719,  TM-0721  and 
IC-4722  to  $25  per  month. 


disbursing  clerks  in  Vietnam  sometimes  must  go 
to  great  lengths  to  ensure  that  Navymen  are  paid 
on  schedule.  Seabees,  particularly,  often  are  difficult 
to  reach. 

The  disbursing  office  of  Mobile  Construction  Bat- 
talion Three,  for  example,  is  at  Camp  Haskins,  Da 
Nang,  but  many  of  the  battalion’s  750  members  arc 
detailed  to  construction  projects  far  from  home  base. 

Right  top  to  bottom:  A sandbag  bunker  provides  the  necessary 
support  for  a cashier's  window.  (2)  Members  of  NMCB  Three's 
Detail  Aquarius  sign  pay  forms  at  their  job  site.  (3)  A Seabee 
has  a smile  as  wide  as  the  spread  of  Military  Payment  Certificates 
he  received. 


Twice  each  month,  four  of  the  battalion’s  DKs  take 
to  the  road,  air  and  water,  to  make  sure  the  Seabees 
are  paid.  Most  payments  can  be  made  within  a 120- 
mile  radius  of  Da  Nang,  but  at  least  one  DK  team 
must  catch  a C-130  passenger  flight  to  Saigon,  and 
from  there  relv  on  resourcefulness  and  luck  to  reach 
the  pay  points. 

Travel  in  the  Delta  can  be  difficult,  but  the  DKs 
ingenuity  is  apparent.  The  men  hitch  rides  in  dump- 
trucks,  helicopters  or  riverboats,  whatever  is  available 
to  take  them  where  they  want  to  go. 

DK1  N.  R.  Area,  DK2  R.  R.  Shock  and  DK3s  II.  P. 
Raker  and  J.  E.  Joseph  have  traveled  26,000  miles  on 
such  runs  to  make  payments  totaling  over  $250,000. 

—Story  by  EA3  J.  Douglas  Breen; 

Photos  by  PHI  A.  F.  Easley 
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Below:  The  seaman  gang  is  responsible  for  keeping  the  sub- 
marine clear  of  underwater  grass  growth.  Right:  Torpedomen 
aboard  USS  Pomfret  (SS  391)  guide  a "fish"  out  of  its  tube 
for  inspection. 


the  spaces  are  small,  passageways  narrow  and  the 
* odor  of  diesel  fuel  continually  assaults  the  nostrils. 
There  are  only  two  showers  aboard,  and  one  of  them 
is  used  for  storage  and  the  other  is  mostly  for  emer- 
gencies. There  is  no  laundry.  The  air-conditioning  sys- 
tem, which  frequently  breaks  down,  is  not  much  help, 
and  temperatures  throughout  the  boat  often  pass  the 
100-degree  mark.  Since  there  are  more  men  than 
bunks,  the  crew  has  a first-come-first-sleep  schedule. 
The  usual  procedure  is  for  men  who  are  off  duty  to 
claim  the  bunks  of  those  who  go  on  watch. 

These  negative  aspects  of  life  aboard  an  old  diesel- 
electric  submarine  might  sound  overwhelming,  but 
the  men  of  uss  Pomfret  (SS  391)  wouldn’t  trade  sea 
duty  with  anyone. 

Commissioned  late  in  World  War  II— although 


early  enough  to  win  five  battle  stars  in  the  Pacific  — 
Pomfret  continues  to  operate  in  the  Far  East  and  her 
80  officers  and  enlisted  men  keep  her  tight,  smart  and 
true  to  her  old  form. 

Of  20  submariners  interviewed  during  a brief  cruise 
aboard  Pomfret,  not  one  said  he  would,  if  given  the 
chance,  swap  duty  with  a surface  ship  Navyman. 
Positive  factors  such  as  submarine  pay,  an  abundance 
of  good  chow  and  — most  important  — camaraderie, 
help  keep  morale  high. 

▼ he  confining  environment  demands  cooperation 
* with  and  trust  in  your  shipmates,  and  this  is  es- 
pecially appreciated  when  the  depth  sounding  is  given 
at  2000  fathoms— that’s  12,000  feet  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  pressure  at  such  depths  could  shatter  a small 
vessel  like  so  much  fine  crystal. 

The  man  next  to  you  is  more  than  just  another 
shipmate.  In  case  of  fire,  collision  or  other  emergency, 
he  is  a critical  link  between  life  and  death,  safety 
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Top  left:  An  MM1  lights  off  the  diesel  engine.  Above: 
EMI  awaits  word  to  switch  to  batteries  as  SS  391  prepares 
to  dive.  Top  right:  Meals  aboard  USS  Pomfret  are  served 
family  style.  Center  right:  The  battery  cells  are  checked 
periodically  for  possible  overcharging.  Right:  A diver  goes 
below  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  hull. 


and  disaster.  You  trust  him  and  he  trusts  you.  There 
is  no  alternative. 

The  rich  and  lasting  camaraderie  of  submarine  serv- 
ice begins  at  New  London,  Conn.  Only  volunteers  with 
above-average  Navy  test  scores  are  accepted  for  sub- 
marine school,  a six-week  course  which  includes  the 
basics  of  submarine  theory  and  characteristics,  mental 
stress  and  emotional  stability  tests,  and  an  escape 
procedure  from  100  feet  down. 

The  latter  is  considered  the  ultimate  in  physical 
tests  for  a prospective  submariner.  The  student  enters 
a chamber  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of  a 100-foot 
tank.  He  then  leaves  the  chamber  and  makes  his  way 
to  the  surface,  unaided  by  artificial  breathing  devices. 

After  training  at  New  London,  the  prospective  sub- 
mariner works  for  six  to  seven  months  in  a sub  under 
close  supervision.  He  listens,  asks  questions,  and  per- 
forms various  duties  he  eventually  will  do  on  his 
own;  he  develops  a working  knowledge  of  the  jobs  of 
everyone  on  board.  He  must  know  each  tank  and  each 


complete  electrical  and  hydraulic  system,  and  must 
be  able  to  trace  these  throughout  the  length  of  the 
boat  and  to  fire  a torpedo,  if  necessary. 

M^ertain  jobs  must  be  done,  and  it  reallv  doesn't 
^ matter  who  does  them,”  said  one  Pomfret  Navy- 
man,  “and  when  the  diving  alarm  goes,  everyone  gets 
busy  in  a hurry.” 

After  thorough  on-the-job  indoctrination,  the  sub- 
mariner receives  an  intensive  written  and  oral  examin- 
ation, and,  if  he  passes  this,  may  be  qualified  to  wear 
the  submarine  insignia. 

And,  claim  older  crewmembers  on  board  Pomfret, 
when  you  see  a man  who  wears  the  dolphins,  you 
can  be  sure  that  he  is  someone  you  can  count  on  for 
help  when  you  need  it. 

—Story  by  J03  Peter  M.  Heyne; 

Photos  by  PH2  Boris  A.  Farley 
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Above:  The  reflecting  telescope  is  housed 
on  the  roof  of  Michelson  Hall.  Right:  After 
basic  indoctrination  a midshipman  will  be 
able  to  work  independently  with  the  tele- 
scope. 


New  Eye  at 


the 


Naval  Academy 


THE  16-INCH  GUNS  OF  THE  BATTLESHIP  ERA  have  be- 
1 come  all  but  obsolete  in  the  navies  of  the  world. 
At  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  however,  the  16-inch 
“muzzle”  of  one  of  the  physics  department’s  latest  ad- 
ditions points  skyward  from  the  roof  of  Michelson 
Hall. 

The  “big  gun”  is  a reflecting  telescope  used  in  the 
Academy’s  recently  instituted  astronomy  course  of- 
fered to  midshipmen.  Classes,  mostly  made  up  of 
freshmen,  have  been  able  to  use  the  huge  “eye”  to 
view  a good  expanse  of  the  planets  in  the  solar  system 
and  several  distant  galaxies.  The  “eye’s”  focal  length 
of  almost  20  feet  gives  maximum  magnification  70 
times  that  of  a pair  of  standard  binoculars. 

Originator  of  the  basic  astronomy  course  being 
taught  is  Professor  Graham  D.  Gutsche,  assisted  bv 
Lieutenant  Commander  N.  A.  Ross. 

Professor  Gutsche  holds  a doctorate  in  physics  from 
Catholic  University  of  America  with  further  post- 
doctoral work  in  astronomy  at  Cambridge.  LCDR  Ross 
obtained  his  master’s  in  astronomy  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland. 

Students  are  given  three  credit  hours  per  semester 
with  two  semesters  being  offered.  The  class  of  ’69-’70 
had  an  enrollment  of  57  midshipmen  which  doubled 
in  the  fall  semester  of  1970  with  nearly  120  taking  the 
course.  The  huge  telescope  is  also  being  used  by 
several  Trident  scholars  in  their  studies  in  advanced 


LCDR  N.  A.  Ross  checks  out  Midshipman 
Ross  E.  Anderson  on  the  fine  points  of 
operating  the  telescope. 


sciences. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  telescope  is  mount- 
ed on  top  of  Michelson  Hall  which  is  named  after 
Albert  A.  Michelson,  a graduate  of  the  class  of  1873, 
who  was  the  first  American  scientist  to  receive  a Nobel 
Prize  for  his  world-famous  measurement  of  the  ve- 
locity of  light,  using  equipment  installed  on  Academy 
grounds.  Professor  Michelson  was  recently  elected  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame.  (See  All  Hands,  March  1971.) 
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Left:  The  telescope  enables  midshipmen 

to  view  most  of  the  planets  in  the  solar 
system  and  several  distant  galaxies.  Be- 
low: The  "eye"  gives  magnification  70 

times  that  of  standard  binoculars. 
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THE 

YELLOW 

CANARY 

Wie  Go  To 
Blazes  For  You 


heneveh  jimmy  olsen  gets  in  a jam  he  uses  his 
signal  watch  to  summon  Superman  instantly  to 
his  aid;  Batman,  too,  is  on  the  scene  with  help  mo- 
ments after  receiving  a few  beeps  on  the  batphone 
from  a troubled  police  commissioner. 

The  helicopter  pilots  and  crewmen  at  Binh  Thuv 
naval  base,  80  miles  southwest  of  Saigon,  also  have  a 
hero  to  look  to  when  they  face  danger.  “The  Yellow- 
Canary,  though  not  as  famous  as  othet  superheroes, 
is  just  as  capable  and  reliable  in  a pinch,”  said  one 
pilot. 

Yellow  Canary’s  true  identity  is  the  MB-5  crash 
truck,  manned  by  members  of  the  crash  rescue  di- 
vision for  the  Fleet  Air  Support  Unit  at  Binh  Thuv. 

The  crash  crew  is  well  qualified  to  handle  aircraft 
emergencies  and  fires.  They  have  training,  modem 
equipment,  and  speed.  Only  25  seconds  after  being 


Left:  Trainee  operates  the  foam  turret  on 
top  of  the  Yellow  Canary.  However,  even 
under  training  conditions,  protective 
headgear  should  be  worn.  Above:  At  the 
scene  of  a simulated  crash,  the  crew 
moves  quickly  to  get  the  equipment  into 
operation.  Right:  Although  slightly  out 
of  their  line  of  work,  the  crash  crew  was 
first  to  respond  to  a warehouse  fire. 
Their  aid  limited  the  blaze  until  regular 
units  arrived. 
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alerted,  the  crash  crew  can  be  suited-up  in  hot  suits 
and  ready  on  the  airstrip. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Gerald  Jacobson,  acting 
officer  in  charge  of  the  crash  rescue  division,  said, 
“Knowing  the  crash  crew  is  here  gives  the  pilots  a 
strong  feeling  of  security.  If  a helicopter  crashed  on 
the  field  it  would  take  at  least  15  minutes  for  the 
next  nearest  fire  station  to  get  here.” 

Pach  binh  thuy  crash  crew  consists  of  a driver,  a 
“ hand-line  man,  a rescue  man,  a turret  man  and  a 
supervisor. 

The  driver  positions  the  crash  truck,  making  the 
best  of  the  wind,  and  selecting  the  most  favorable 
approach  for  the  firefighter.  After  the  turret  man  has 
blanketed  the  burning  aircraft  and  surrounding  area 
with  foam,  the  rescue  man  and  hand-line  man  move 
in  for  the  rescue.  The  supervisor  directs  their  actions 
and  lends  aid  as  necessary. 

For  efficiency  and  their  own  personal  safety  the 
crash  crew  must  act  as  a well  coordinated  team. 

“There  are  no  individuals  on  a crash  crew,”  said 
Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Tyrone  A.  Robuck.  “We’re  a 
team  and  we  work  that  way.” 

Each  of  the  crash  crewmen  has  either  gone  to  spe- 
cial Navy  firefighting  schools  or  served  on  firefighting 
crews  at  previous  duty  stations. 

For  their  special  job  at  Binh  Thuy  they  are  addi- 
tionally schooled  in  such  things  as  locations  of  arma- 
ment, fuel  capacity,  deactivating  switches,  and 
methods  of  unharnessing  crewmen  and  passengers 


aboard  the  different  types  of  aircraft  that  may  use 
the  airstrip. 

The  MB-5  four- wheel-drive  crash  truck  resembles 
a big,  square,  yellow  crackerbox  on  wheels  with  a 
spout  on  its  top.  The  spout  is  the  main  “battery”  and 
it  shoots  foam  for  one  minute  and  40  seconds— suf- 
ficient time  to  extinguish  a blaze,  smother  volatile 
liquids  surrounding  the  aircraft,  and  rescue  the 
personnel  aboard. 

pxiERGENCY  equipment  on  the  truck  includes  a dry 
chemical  extinguisher,  an  axe,  bolt  cutters,  grap- 
pling hook  and  line,  a 10-foot  ladder,  and  a portable 
rescue  kit  with  hacksaws,  screwdrivers,  and  other 
tools  which  may  be  needed. 

The  $40,000  crash  truck,  itself,  is  well  designed 
for  the  job.  It  has  two-way  radios,  a public  address 
system  and  power  steering. 

Fast  action  is  a lifesaver  and  the  crash  crew  is 
justly  proud  of  its  speed  and  efficiency. 

Recently,  a supply  warehouse  at  Binh  Thuy  caught 
fire  at  about  0400  one  morning.  Less  than  two  min- 
utes after  being  alerted,  the  crash  crew  arrived  well 
ahead  of  other  regular  firefighting  units  in  the  area 
which  were  located  closer  to  the  blaze.  Normally  a 
crash  truck  would  not  respond  to  such  a fire. 

Although  their  capabilities  were  limited,  having 
only  the  foam  and  water  stored  in  their  truck  at  their 
disposal,  they  were  responsible  for  containing  and 
slowing  the  fire  until  regular  firefighting  units  ar- 
rived and  stopped  the  blaze  from  consuming  adjoin- 
ing warehouses. 

Later  they  hooked  up  their  equipment  to  fire  hy- 
drants, using  extra  hoses  provided  by  other  fire  de- 
partments. 

At  the  scene  of  that  fire,  Robuck  said,  “That 
was  the  most  dangerous  type  of  fire  because  we 
didn’t  know  what  was  burning  in  there.” 

But  the  crash  crew  unhesitatingly  fought  the  roar- 
ing blaze,  despite  the  unknown  dangers,  in  an  effort 
to  save  as  much  of  the  supplies  as  possible. 

“Later,  the  base  commander  told  us  there  were  all 
kinds  of  volatile  liquids  and  explosives  in  there,  in- 
cluding live  ammunition,”  said  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class 
Michael  L.  Bryant.  “When  I heard  the  loud  cracks  I 
thought  it  was  only  wood  popping.” 

Hours  later  the  fire  was  finally  extinguished  and  the 
one  warehouse  building  it  destroyed  was  a toll  far  less 
than  observers  anticipated. 

“They  are  a good  organization  and  they  did  an  out- 
standing job  at  that  supply  fire  even  though  fighting 
regular  fires  is  not  their  primary  task,”  said  LCDR 
Jacobson.  “Thev  were  first  on  the  scene  with  water 
and,  in  my  opinion,  they  saved  that  whole  warehouse 
complex.” 


—Story  and  Photos  by  J03  Don  Gaylien 
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Top:  Ordnancemen  from  Attack  Squadron  81  load  ordnance 

aboard  an  A-7E  Corsair  II  during  the  Operational  Readiness  In- 
spection on  board  the  carrier  USS  Forrestal  (CVA  59).  Above: 
Rigging  the  barricade  was  one  of  many  drills  and  exercises  that 
were  observed,  graded  and  checked  during  the  ORI.  Use  of  the 
barricade  allows  disabled  aircraft  to  land  without  sustaining 
much  damage.  Below:  Flight  deck  emergency  was  one  of  the 
drills  held  during  the  ORI.  Simulated  flight  deck  crashes  with 
"casualties"  tested  both  the  flight  deck  crews  and  the  medical 
department. 


A N OPERATIONAL  READINESS  INSPECTION  is  IlOt  a 
game.  It’s  hard  work  for  everyone  on  board  and 
the  ORI  of  uss  Forrestal  (CVA  59)  last  fanuam  is  a 
ease  in  point.  The  attack  carrier  was  underway  in  the 
Caribbean,  using  facilities  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Weap- 
ons Range. 

Because  most  of  the  crew  members  were  assigned 
to  below-decks  repair  parties,  Forrestal’ s ORI  at  first 
seemed  to  be  devoted  to  damage  control.  Imaginary 
fires  were  extinguished,  “flooded”  compartments  were 
pumped  out  and  bulkheads  warped  from  simulated 
rocket  and  bomb  hits  were  shored  up  until  men  in 
the  repair  parties  seemed  ready  to  drop  from  exhaus- 
tion. 

But  this  was  only  part  of  it.  In  addition  to  tests  of 
the  repair  parties,  every  aspect  of  shipboard  routine 
which  affects  battle  efficiency  had  the  scrutiny  of  the 
ORI  team’s  100  inspectors. 

tests  included  anchoring  precision,  fuel  consump- 
* tion  efficiency  during  sustained  high  speed  runs, 
and  detection  and  tracking  of  “enemy”  aircraft  and 
missiles.  Everything  was  graded. 

Since  the  carrier’s  primary  mission  is  to  serve  as  a 
mobile  airfield,  the  ORI  team  paid  proportionate  at- 
tention to  flight  deck  operations.  For  the  flight  deck- 
crew,  the  normal  routine  was  spiced  with  firefighting 
drills  and  simulated  “crashed”  aircraft.  During  the  in- 
spection, the  last  aircraft  to  land  in  a recovery  cvcle 
was  said  to  have  crashed;  after  the  pilot  had'  cut 
the  engines  the  flight  deck  crew  could  assume  the 
pilot  and  navigator  were  helpless.  The  MB-5  crash 
fire  truck  moved  into  position  near  the  downed  air- 
craft to  spread  fog-foam  over  the  plane  and  beat  back 
the  flames  so  the  rescue  men,  standing  on  a forklift 
platform,  could  get  close  enough  to  remove  the  avia- 
tors from  the  cockpit. 

At  the  same  time,  a number  of  flight  deck  per- 
sonnel were  designated  as  casualties.  This  tested  the 
first  aid  ability  of  the  flight  deck  corpsman  and  other 
members  of  the  flight  deck  crew.  The  casualties  and 
aviators  were  put  on  stretchers  and  taken  below  decks 
to  sick  bay  or  to  an  emergency  battle  dressing  sta- 
tion, depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  individual  in- 
jury. 

Another  flight  deck  drill  called  for  rigging  the  bar- 
ricade — a large  nylon  net  which  stretches  across  the 
landing  area.  If  an  aircraft  is  unable  to  land  nor- 
mally, it  has  barricade  backup  which  reduces  the 
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aboard  the 

USS  FORRESTAL 


odds  of  damage  to  the  plane,  injury  to  the  crew,  and 
damage  to  other  planes  on  deck.  It  took  F orrestal’ s 
crew  only  two  minutes  and  15  seconds  to  rig  the 
barricade. 

The  men  of  Attack  Carrier  Air  Wing  17  in  Forrestal 
service  and  arm  their  own  aircraft.  During  the  ORI, 
loading  drills  were  held  with  both  practice  and  live 
ordnance.  The  inspectors  watched  for  loading  methods 
and  safety  violations.  The  planes  then  were  launched 
to  conduct  strikes  against  Weapons  Range  facilities. 

A carrier’s  value  is  reduced  if  it  cannot  defend 
^ itself,  so  the  ORI  team  checked  the  ship’s  air 
and  surface  defense.  Forrestal  was  “attacked”  bv  jets 
which  towed  targets  from  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rico.  These  aircraft  (actually  the  targets  the  aircraft 
pulled)  were  “shot  down”  by  Forrestal’ s Sea  Sparrow 
missiles  and  the  carrier  was  saved. 

Simulated  missile  attacks  also  were  launched  against 
the  carrier,  but  Forrestal  neatly  avoided  these. 

Other  ORI  exercises  included  battle  messing  (feed- 
ing the  crew  under  battle  conditions);  communica- 
tions drills;  abandon  ship  drills;  and  destruction  of 
classified  equipment. 

Various  ships  came  alongside  Forrestal  for  under- 
way replenishment.  Such  meetings  (which  permit 
ships  to  stay  at  sea  for  indefinite  periods)  were  graded 
for  safety  and  operational  efficiency. 

Throughout  the  ORI,  normal  ship’s  work  had  to  be 
done.  The  crew  was  paid;  reports  were  prepared, 
signed  and  mailed;  and  the  carrier  crewmembers  even 
managed  to  get  a little  rest. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day,  following  a critique  ol 
the  inspection,  Forrestal  dropped  anchor  at  St.  Thom- 
as, Virgin  Islands,  and  the  ORI  team  departed  the 
ship. 

that  night,  a bone-wearv  crew  relaxed.  Many  hit 
1 the  sack.  Others  broke  out  guitars,  drums  and 
trumpets  and  assembled  in  the  hangar  bay.  The  mu- 
sicians expected  to  see  an  audience  of  perhaps  two 
dozen  men.  But,  said  one:  “It  was  really  great.  Maybe 
300  guys  were  there  and  we  had  an  all-night  rock 
concert.” 

At  0600,  Forrestal  weighed  anchor  and  got  under- 
way on  her  ninth  deployment  to  the  Mediterranean, 
once  again  a successful  graduate  of  ORI. 

—Story  by  JOl  Bill  Noonan; 

Photos  by  PH3  B.  J.  Maughan,  USN. 


Top:  An  EA-6A  Intruder  is  positioned  on  Forrestal's  number  one 
elevator  for  the  short  trip  to  the  flight  deck.  The  EA-6A's  mission 
is  to  provide  airborne  electronic  countermeasures  for  the  task 

force  and  for  strike  aircraft.  Above:  Launching  aircraft  is  the 
prime  mission  of  attack  aircraft  carriers  such  as  the  Forrestal. 

During  an  ORI  quick  response  is  required  to  protect  the  task 
force.  Below:  YNCS  H.  Rhodes  writes  a letter  home  after  the 

day's  work  has  been  completed.  In  addition  to  the  many  drills 
and  exercises  involved  in  the  ORI  the  normal  ship's  work  also 

has  to  be  done. 
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“The  first  American  stiU  being  held  by  the  enemy 
was  captured  in  South  Vietnam  on  March  26,  1964. 
Now,  with  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  event  ap- 
proaching, the  number  of  Americans  missing  in  action 
or  known  captured  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict  has 
grown  to  about  1600  . . . Even  in  captivity,  they 
continue  to  serve  our  nation  in  the  highest  sense  of 
honor  and  duty  to  country.  We  owe  them,  in  turn, 
no  less  than  our  strongest  support  and  our  firmest 
pledge  that  we  will  neither  forget  nor  abandon  them.” 


I F ONE  READS  HIS  DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  it  is  obvioUS  that 
■ many  actions  are  being  taken  bv  many  people  on 
behalf  of  our  POW/MIAs  in  Southeast  Asia.  President 
Nixon  proclaimed  last  21-27  March  as  a national  week 
of  concern  for  prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing  in 
action.  The  President’s  proclamation,  supported  bv  a 
joint  Congressional  resolution,  is  quoted  (left)  in  part. 

No,  the  POWs  in  Southeast  Asia  are  not  forgotten 
Americans.  Neither  are  their  next-of-kin. 

Last  October,  as  the  result  of  a meeting  with  the 
wives  of  some  of  the  almost  400  missing  or  captured 
Navymen  and  Marines,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
addressed  Z-Gram  45  to  the  subject  of  rendering  all 
possible  assistance  to  the  families  of  POWs  and  MJAs. 

“While  we  remain  limited  in  providing  direct  aid  to 
our  captured  and  missing  shipmates,”  Admiral  Elmo 
R.  Zumwalt  said,  “we  can,  extend  ourselves  in  assisting 
the  families  through  their  long  vigil.  The  continuing 
sacrifices  of  these  men  and  their  families  demand  no 
less.” 

encouraged  commands  to  set  up  programs 
^ which  would  keep  these  wives  and  children  in  the 
Navy  .family  by  allowing  them  to  participate  in  local 
military  events.  He  suggested  programs  like  the  fol- 
lowing: 

• Invite  wives  of  POWs  and  MI  As  to  appropriate 
military  functions,  both  as  a courtesy  and  as  a means 
of  keeping  other  Navymen  aware  of  their  problems. 

• Host  dependent  children  for  occasional  sporting, 
recreational  and  entertainment  events. 

• Invite  families  aboard  for  dependent  cruises  and 
other  events. 

In  addition,  CNO  called  for  special  presentations 
on  POW/MIA  rights,  benefits  and  privileges  every  six 
months— to  ensure  that  these  families  know  their  rights. 
Other  suggestions  included  automatic  base  vehicle 
pass  renewal  by  mail,  job  placement  assistance  for  de- 
pendents, and  sponsorship  of  a Big  Brother  program 
for  dependent  children  through  Navy  social  organi- 
zations. 

two  new  public  laws  passed  late  last  vear  have 
* provided  significant  new  benefits  to  the  families  of 
POWs  and  servicemen  missing  in  action.  Public  Law 
91-534  provided  that  a family  separation  allowance 
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of  $30  per  month  would  be  paid  to  all  servicemen, 
regardless  of  rate,  who  are  POWs,  missing  in  action, 
or  in  a detained  status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Public  Law  91-584  made  educational  and  G.I.  home 
loan  benefits  available  to  the  wives  and  children  of 
such  servicemen.  Dependents  are  now  eligible  to  draw 
regular  G.  I.  Bill  payments  while  attending  colleges 
and  vocational  schools;  the  Veterans  Administration 
reports  that  some  dependents  had  already  been 
approved  for  educational  benefits  by  earlv  spring. 

This  March,  Navy  housing  policies  were  expanded 
and  formalized  to  allow  families  of  Navv  POWs  and 
MI  As  to  remain  in  government  quarters,  or  to  have 
their  names  placed  on  regular  waiting  lists  for  such 
quarters  if  they  move  to  new  locations. 

Navy  Program  on  Behalf  of 
Families  of  POWs  and  MIAs 

1AAITHIN  THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT,  the  office  respoil- 
**  sible  for  the  over-all  coordination  of  the  Navy 
POW/MIA  program  is  that  of  Gaptain  J.  H.  Scott,  in 
the  Office  of  the  Ghief  of  Naval  Operations 
(OP09BW).  GAPT  Scott  chairs  the  Navy  POW 
Working  Group  and  acts  as  the  point  of  contact  for 
prisoners  of  war  matters  between  the  offices  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  various  offices  within  the 
Navy  Department.  He  keeps  the  Chief  and  Vice  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
and  other  high  Navy  officials  fully  informed  of  all  de- 
velopments that  may  affect  prisoners  of  war,  Navy- 
men  missing  in  action,  and  their  families. 

At  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  a special  staff  headed  by  Captain  G.  G.  Ca- 
naan, Assistant  for  Prisoner  of  War  Matters,  has  the 
welfare  of  the  POW’s  family  as  one  of  its  major  con- 
cerns. 

In  the  captain’s  office,  a map  of  the  United  States 
is  scattered  with  plotting  pins  that  indicate  the  loca- 
tions of  families  of  prisoners  of  war,  or  those 
considered  to  be  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  function  of  the  POW  staff  is  primarily  admin- 
istrative, providing  guidelines  on  what  assistance  is 
available  to  families  and  where  it  can  be  obtained.  It 
also  provides  guidance  on  how  letters  to  POWs  should 
be  prepared  and  to  whom  and  where  they  should  be 
mailed  for  forwarding  to  the  individual  detained. 


Many  types  of  assistance  are  extended  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  families  concerned,  ranging  from  financial 
aid  to  the  movement  of  household  effects. 

1*#0RKING  closely  with  the  POW  office  in  the 
Bureau  are  Casualty  Assistance  Calls  Officers 
(GACOs),  who  are  assigned  to  the  15  naval  districts. 
These  men  serve  as  personal  representatives  of  the 
Navy  Department  and  assist  families  in  every  possible 
way  from  the  moment  notice  is  given  on  the  status  of 
POWs  and  MIAs.  They  may  not  be  experts  in  all 
fields,  but  they  are  the  best  possible  source  through 
which  accurate  and  reliable  information  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Normally,  the  CAGOs  contact  the  Navy  familv 
every  30  days,  but  are  available  anytime  to  handle 
special  problems. 

For  record  and  administrative  purposes,  individuals 
classified  as  missing  or  captured  are  assigned  to  Bu- 
Pers  and  their  Navy  records— except  for  medical,  den- 
tal and  pay  records— are  collected  and  maintained 
there,  so  that  POW  staff  members  may  refer  to  entries 
when  necessary.  Medical  and  dental  records  are  main- 
tained by  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgerv,  and 
pay  records  are  kept  in  the  Navy  Finance  Genter  in 
Ohio. 

Legal  assistance  is  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
cerns of  the  Navy  family;  therefore,  this  tvpe  of  as- 
sistance is  provided  as  requested  by  next  of  kin 
through  naval  lawyers  stationed  in  the  local  area. 

among  the  topics  handled  by  the  GAGO,  the 
^ naval  lawyer  or  Gaptain  Ganaan’s  staff  are  fi- 
nances, income  taxes,  Social  Security  benefits  and  oth- 
er related  matters.  Families  are  informed,  for  example, 
that  all  pay  and  allowances,  including  allotments  of 
Navymen  listed  as  missing  in  action  and  presumed  cap- 
tured, are  continued  in  a normal  manner,  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  serviceman  and  his  family  taken  into 
special  consideration  with  regard  to  disbursement. 

Another  financial  matter  discussed  might  be  the 
Services  Savings  Deposit  Program.  Under  this 
program,  the  missing  or  captured  servicemen  are  en- 
titled to  have  unallotted  funds  deposited  in  a savings 
account  which  earns  10  per  cent  interest.  Until  last 
year,  there  was  a statutory  limit  of  $10,000  which 
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could  be  deposited  at  the  10  per  cent  rate,  but  that 
limit  has  since  been  lifted  for  POWs  and  MIAs.  Quar- 
terly statements  of  current  balances  on  account  are 
prepared  by  the  Family  Allowance  Activity  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Many  POW  families  have  found  it  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  change  residences.  Bureau  POW  staff  mem- 
bers and  CACOs  help  out  by  explaining  personal 
travel  benefits,  as  well  as  the  shipment  or  storage  of 
household  goods  at  government  expense. 

Correspondence  is  of  primary  concern  to  the  fami- 
lies of  POWs.  Since  this  has  become  a delicate  matter 
in  dealings  with  the  Hanoi  government,  certain  guide- 
lines, available  through  Captain  Canaan’s  office  or 
the  CACO,  are  recommended  whenever  a family  ad- 
dresses correspondence  directly  to  a POW. 

PetiHons  and  Letters 

r\URixc  the  past  year  numerous  organizations  have 
been  actively  soliciting  signatures  on  petitions  and 
encouraging  the  American  public  to  write  letters  on 
behalf  of  servicemen  captured  and  missing  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Many  Navymen  who  might  otherwise  have  par- 
ticipated have  hesitated  to  do  so,  feeling  that  it  might 
in  some  way  be  improper  or  even  illegal. 

NavOp  14  (27  Jan  71)  clarified  the  Navy  and 
Department  of  Defense  position  as  follows: 

“The  Department  of  Defense  fully  supports  legiti- 
mate private  initiatives  that  advocate  humane  treat- 
ment and  release  of  U.  S.  POW/MIA  personnel  and 
enemy  compliance  with  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1949. 

“Commanders  are  authorized  to  assist  such  efforts 
. . . Petitions  on  the  POW/MIA  issue  may  be  circu- 
lated on  military  installations  if  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  installation  commander.  It  should  be  considered 
inappropriate  to  combine  with  a petition  for  the  hu- 
mane treatment  and  release  of  prisoners  other  com- 
ments or  petitions  regarding  United  States  policy,  for- 
eign or  domestic. 

“A  military  person  may  express  his  opinion  to  a 
foreign  government  on  the  POW/MIA  issue,  even  us- 
ing his  military  rank  or  title.  Military  individuals 
should  restrict  the  content  of  their  letters  to  the  hu- 
mane treatment  and  release  of  POWs  by  the  enemy 
and  compliance  with  other  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1949,  and  avoid  political  comment.” 

The  message  cautioned  Navymen,  however,  against 
signing  petitions  in  languages  other  than  English. 


In  the  same  message,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
encouraged  Navymen  to  participate  in  legitimate  pri- 
vate efforts  to  express  personal  concern  for  POWs  and 
Americans  missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  Among 
Navymen  who  have  become  involved  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

A young  Navy  couple  stationed  in  the  Washington. 
D.  C.,  area  helped  organize  a petition  campaign  that 
netted  half  a million  signatures.  After  gaining  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  approval,  Lieutenant  Commander 
Herman  O.  Sudholz  and  his  wife  set  out  to  promote 
their  idea  as  quickly  and  completely  as  possible.  They 
enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  gained  the  cooperation 
of  hundreds  of  local  business  establishments,  and  re- 
cruited thousands  of  volunteers  to  circulate  petitions. 

A big  assist  came  from  a local  handbill  circidated 
by  the  thousands  through  the  distribution  system  of 
the  Pentagon.  The  handbill  explained  that  the  petition 
expressed  no  view  on  the  war  itself,  or  how  any  nation 
has  conducted  itself— except  in  the  matter  of  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners.  The  petition  speeifieallv  requested 
that: 

• Names  of  all  POWs  be  published. 

• All  prisoners  receive  proper  medical  care  and 
adequate  food. 

• Regular  impartial  inspections  of  POW  facilities  be 
permitted. 

• Free  flow  of  mail  between  prisoners  and  their 
families  be  allowed. 

The  Brigade  of  Midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy 
launched  an  extensive  letter-writing  campaign  last 
fall,  which  culminated  at  halftime  of  the  Army-Navv 
football  game,  when  personal  letters  of  concern  from 
every  midshipman,  and  from  the  cadets  at  West  Point, 
were  presented  to  the  wives  of  American  POWs. 

“Each  midshipman  was  encouraged  to  write  a letter 
himself,  and  to  interest  his  family,  friends,  church  and 
any  organization  he  may  know,  to  write  and  start 
campaigns  of  their  own.  In  this  way,  the  campaign 
could  snowball,”  said  Midshipman  Second  Glass  Wil- 
liam R.  Rubel  of  San  Diego,  chairman  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Campaign  information  sheets  asked  that  the  letters 
be  personal,  show  concern  for  men  held  bv  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  avoid  political  and  military  viewpoints 
and  abusive  language. 

“The  campaign  did  not  end  with  the  Armv-Navv 
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game,”  Rubel  says.  “We  want  to  focus  attention  on  the 
plight  of  American  POWs  and  Americans  missing  in 
action  and  their  families.  We  are  ready  to  help  any- 
one interested.” 

Crewmembers  of  two  Atlantic  Fleet  ships  were 
among  those  who  contributed  to  the  efforts  to  ensure 
humane  treatment  for  POWs.  Aboard  uss  Hunley 
(AS  31),  Navymen  launched  a petition-signing  and 
letter-writing  campaign  aimed  at  persuading  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  to  release  the  names  of  Ameri- 
can captives.  They  gathered  895  signatures  and  760 
personal  letters  which  were  presented  to  the  wife  of  a 
missing  Navy  pilot. 

During  the  national  week  of  concern  for  POWs  in 
March,  Navymen  aboard  uss  John  F.  Kennedy  (CVA 
67)  set  up  a “trouble  desk  hot  line”  open  to  Norfolk 
area  families  of  POWs  and  MIAs.  Kennedy's  com- 
manding officer  extended  an  open  invitation  to  these 
families: 

“We  want  all  these  families  to  know,”  he  said,  “that 
whenever  Kennedy  is  in  port,  we  will  be  available  to 
help  them  in  any  way  possible.” 

Callers  are  directed  to  contact  the  central  trouble 
desk,  from  which  requests  for  assistance  are  routed 
to  appropriate  shipboard  departments  for  action. 

Submarine  Base  New  London  was  one  of  the  naval 
shore  facilities  where  POW  petitions  were  circulated 
this  spring,  following  CNO’s  message  of  encourage- 
ment. The  idea  for  the  petitioning  effort  was  hatched 
in  the  staff  offices  of  the  base  newspaper,  the  “Dol- 
phin. After  getting  command  approval,  staffers  ran 
a blank,  tear-out  petition  page  in  their  next  issue. 

During  the  first  week  after  the  newspaper  was  dis- 
tributed, the  petition  gathered  about  650  signatures 
from  on-base  BEQs  and  offices,  local  churches  and  as 
far  away  as  New  York  City-  The  three  Navy  journal- 
ists on  the  “Dolphin”  staff  are  personally  financing 
postage  to  Hanoi. 

‘We  figured  it  couldn’t  hurt,”  says  Journalist  2nd 
Class  Roger  Rock,  “and  if  it  helps  at  all,  it  will  be 
worth  a million  times  the  effort  it  takes.” 

Two  American  Navymen  in  Saigon  have  been  doing 
their  share,  and  more,  to  bring  world  attention  to  the 
POW  problem.  They  are  Lieutenant  Commander 
Richard  A.  Life  and  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Gregory 
W.  Robbins,  both  stationed  at  U.  S.  Naval  Forces 
headquarters.  This  spring  they  prepared  a display 


board  containing  sample  letters  and  petitions  for  sig- 
natures; it  has  been  circulated  at  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  offices  throughout  the  Saigon  area. 

“In  the  first  seven  days  the  display  was  up  at  Naval 
Forces  headquarters,  almost  700  letters  were  picked 
up  and  over  250  men  signed  the  petition,”  Life  says. 

“We  have  mailed  these  letters  to  other  commands 
here  in  Vietnam  and  also  outside  the  country,  and 
have  received  very  good  results,”  adds  Robbins. 

Both  Navymen’s  concern  is  of  long  standing  and 
resulted  from  personal  friendships  with  other  Navy- 
men who  are  POWs  or  missing  in  action.  When  Rob- 
bins arrived  in  Vietnam  in  late  1969,  he  served  at 
Binh  Thuy  as  a photographer  and  flew  reconnaissance 
missions  with  a naval  squadron.  He  became  good 
friends  with  two  squadron  pilots— who  were  later  shot 
down  by  enemy  fire.  One  was  found  dead;  the  other 
is  still  considered  missing  in  action,  15  months  later. 

When  Robbins  was  later  transferred  to  Naval  Forces 
headquarters  in  Saigon,  he  met  LCDR  Life,  who  was 
circulating  petitions  and  handing  out  letters  to  service- 
men in  the  area.  Through  him,  Robbins  has  found  a 
way  he  can  do  something  for  his  missing  friend.  The 
petty  officer  took  30  days’  leave  this  spring  back  home 
in  Omak,  Wash.,  where  he  spoke  to  local  organizations 
and  worked  with  area  newspapers,  seeking  broader 
support  for  his  efforts. 

LCDR  Life  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1962.  Two  of  his  classmates  were  later  shot  down 
while  flying  missions  over  North  Vietnam— one  in  late 
1966,  the  other  in  June  1967.  The  second  pilot’s  name 
was  not  released  by  Hanoi  on  the  POW  lists  until  late 
1969,  and  his  wife  did  not  receive  a letter  from  him 
until  April  1970,  nearly  three  years  after  he  was  re- 
ported missing. 

“That’s  the  reason  I became  personally  involved  in 
the  POW  issue,”  Life  says.  He  has  also  enlisted  his 
wife  and  parents  to  help  out  with  his  efforts  by  dis- 
tributing letters  and  petitions  back  home. 

The  many  letters  and  petitions  which  have  been 
sent  to  Hanoi  and  the  NVN  Paris  Delegation  have 
resulted  in  a small  increase  in  inforrrjation  provided 
by  the  North  Vietnamese.  However,  the  results  still 
fall  far  short  of  the  information  required  by  the  Ge- 
neva Convention.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  letters 
and  petitions  are  helping  our  prisoners  of  war. 

“It  only  costs  25  cents  to  mail  one  of  these  letters 
and  it  could  be  the  best  two  bits  any  person  has  ever 
spent,”  LCDR  Life  says.  — JOC  Marc  Whetstone 

and  J02  Jim  Shields 
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THE  U.  S.  NAVY'S  PART  in  the  Vietnamization  program 
has  been  so  successful  that  the  Vietnamese  Navy  (VNN) 
now  has  grown  into  one  of  the  10  largest  navies  (in  numbers 
of  vessels)  in  the  world.  Vietnamese  sailors  are  now  man- 
ning former  U.  S.  ships — mostly  small  craft — that  were 
turned  over  under  the  ACTOV  Program. 

As  a result,  much  of  our  Navy's  emphasis  has  shifted 
from  a combatant  to  an  advisory  role  (see  ALL  HANDS 
February  1971  issue).  In  the  last  two  years  advisory  billets 
have  dramatically  increased  for  U.  S.  Navymen  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  and  most  of  those  who  have  served  in 
this  capacity  have  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  challeng- 
ing, satisfying  and  personally  rewarding  jobs  of  their  careers. 

In  addition  to  the  personal  satisfaction  which  advisory 
duty  provides,  the  Navy  has  thrown  in  many  other  benefits. 
The  standard  in-country  privileges — such  as  tax  exemption, 
hostile  fire  pay  and  free  mailing — apply  to  all  naval  per- 
sonnel. However,  end-of-tour  benefits  have  been  increased 
for  those  who  qualify  to  work  directly  with  the  Vietnamese. 

The  charts  (Pages  32-33)  outline  the  specifics — qualifi- 
cations, training  and  various  benefits — for  the  different 


TRAINING  FOR  ENLISTED  MEN 
ASSIGNED  TO  VIETNAM 

For  general  duty  (1-year  tour): 

• Three  weeks'  SERE,  Counterinsurgency,  Weapons, 
etc.,  at  NAVPHIBSCOL  Coronado. 

For  present  advisor  (1-year  tour): 

• Seven  or  1 1 weeks'  orientation  training. 

• Vietnamese  language  training  at  NAVPHIBSCOL 
Coronado  (6  weeks)  or  Mare  Island,  S.  F.  (6  weeks) 

For  new  advisor  (2-3  year  tour — includes  up  to  one  year 

of  training): 

• Operational/logistics  advisor:  18  weeks  of  specialized 
training  plus  either  6 or  11  weeks'  Vietnamese 
language  training  at  Mare  Island  or  35  weeks'  Viet- 
namese language  training  at  Defense  Language  Insti- 
tute, South  West  Branch  (El  Paso,  Tex.),  followed 
by  13  weeks  specialized  training  at  Mare  Island. 

• Staff  advisor:  14  weeks  of  specialized  training  plus 
either  6 or  1 1 weeks'  Vietnamese  language  training 
at  NAVPHIBSCOL  Coronado  or  35  weeks'  Vietna- 
mese language  training  at  Defense  Language  Insti- 
tute, South  West  Branch  (El  Paso,  Tex.),  followed 
by  14  weeks'  specialized  training  at  NAVPHIBSCOL 
Coronado. 


VIETNAM  BEN 


0 

Hostile  Fire  Pay 

Total  income  tax  exemption 

10%  interest  on  savings  deposits 

Relocation  of  dependents  (must  be  E4  over  4) 

- 

Accumulation  of  90  days'  leave 

Free  mailing 

14  days'  CONUS  leave 

7 days'  R&R  period 

One  field  advancement,  IF: 

• courses  are  completed 

• agree  to  extend  (if  required) 

• recommended 

• to  CPO,  must  have  passed  exam 

• to  minimum  time  in  grade/length  of  service,  as  follows: 

••  E8-E9 — 1 yr/10  yrs 

••  E7-E8 — 2 yr/8  yrs 

••  E6-E7 — 2 yr/waived 

••  E5-E6 — 1 yr/waived 

••  E4-E5 — 6 mo/waived 

End-of-tour  Benefits 

- 

• For  nonSEAVEY  eligible: 

••  Coast  of  choice 

••  school  priority 

••  guaranteed  A,  B,  or  C school  (if  qualified  and  eligible) 

••  overseas  priority 

••  guaranteed  type  ship  or  home  port 

• For  Seavey  eligible: 

••  guaranteed  CONUS  shore  duty 

••  instructor/recruiter  priority 

••  guaranteed  naval  district 

••  guaranteed  A,  B or  C school  (if  qualified  and  eligible) 

• Eligibility  for  Shore/Sea  duty  not  applicable 

••  guaranteed  normal  tour  of  shore  duty  naval  district  of 
choice  (regardless  of  shore  duty  eligibility) 

••  if  sea  duty  desired,  guaranteed  type  ship  AND  home  port 

••  guaranteed  overseas  duty 

• Preferential  consideration  for  other  MAAG/Mission  duty 

• Special  30  days'  leave 

• Sea  duty  credit  (2  mo.  for  each  mo.  of  ext.  or  second  tour) 

• Preferential  housing  for  dependents  of  eligible  personnel 

• Preferential  consideration  for  ADCOP 
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types  of  Vietnam  duty.  The  information  was  compiled  on 
the  basis  of  the  following  references:  BuPersNote  1306  (9 
Apr  71),  BuPersNote  1306  (1  1 Jul  70),  Z-gram  73  (18  Feb 
71),  NavOp  30  (18  Feb  71),  and  Z-gram  74  (18  Feb  71). 

General  duty  is  defined  as  that  in  which  a man  may  be 
assigned  to  duties  normally  associated  with  his  rating  at 
support  activities  and  aviation  activities.  Some  few  person- 
nel work  outside  of  their  ratings  such  as  security  guards 
and  MAA's.  The  new  advisory  duty  two-year  tour  is  com- 
prised of  up  to  one  year  of  training  and  a one-year  tour 
in-country.  A three-year  tour  means  up  to  one  year  of  train- 
ing and  two  years  in-country. 

"Priority"  means  that  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
will  attempt  to  fulfill  your  request  but  cannot  offer  a guaran- 
tee. The  word  "guaranteed"  means  that  you'll  get  the  bene- 
fit that  has  been  assured.  But,  to  get  instructor  or  recruiter 
duty  or  advanced  schooling,  you  must  be  qualified  for  it  in 
all  other  respects.  End-of-tour  benefits  are  designed  to  af- 
ford a wide  choice  of  duty  selection;  however,  you  are  limited 
to  one  choice — for  example,  general  duty  personnel  ad- 
vanced schooling  or  the  coast  of  your  choice,  but  not  both. 


QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ENLISTED 
MEN  ASSIGNED  TO  VIETNAM 

For  general  duty  and  present  advisor: 

• 16  months'  obligated  service  prior  to  transfer. 

• Qualified  in  accordance  with  Z-73,  NavOp  30  and 
BuPersNote  1306  of  9 Apr  71 

• Recommendation  of  commanding  officer 
For  new  advisor: 

• Two  or  three  years  of  obligated  service  from  trans- 
fer month 

• E-4  or  above 

• Ggod  academic  record  at  previous  Navy  schools 

• No  performance  mark  below  3.4  on  last  three 
evaluations 

• Above  average  character  traits 

• Cooperative  attitude 

• Ability  to  convey  ideas  to  others 

• Resourcefulness  and  inventiveness 

• Pass  Foreign  Language  Test  (FLAT) 

Notg:  This  ALL  HANDS  chart  has  been  designed  to 
permif  republication  at  locol  levels  for  distribution  by 
units  and  commands  to  distribute  to  your  dependents. 
No  permission  is  required  to  reprint  this  chart.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  ship  and  station  newspapers  publish  it 
for  their  audience. 
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• DEPENDENTS'  CHARTER  FLIGHT  PROGRAM  CONTINUED 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  success  of  the  pilot  program  conducted 
during  the  1970  Christmas  season  --  98.57  per  cent  of  the  participants 
said  they  would  like  to  take  another  trip  --  the  Navy  has  scheduled  a 
continuing  program  of  arranging  charter  air  transportation  for  depend- 
ents who  wish  to  join  their  active  duty  sponsors  in  overseas  areas  for 
brief  holidays  during  periods  of  deployment. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  this  program,  flights  are  operated 
between  points  and  on  dates  specified  by  the  Navy.  Application  for  a 
charter  flight  must  be  made  through  the  Navyman's  command,  which 
will  forward  it  to  the  charter  agency  selected.  Note:  These  are  not 

free  flights;  they  are  available  at  low-cost  charter  flight  rates,  to  be 
paid  by  each  person  participating  in  the  group  flight. 

It  is  anticipated  that  trips  will  follow  the  general  pattern  of  the  pilot 
program  of  the  Christmas  holidays.  West  Coast  flights  will  originate  in 
such  locations  as  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  destined  for  Japan  or 
Hong  Kong.  From  the  East  Coast  planes  will  depart  from  such  locations 
as  the  Jacksonville,  Charleston  and  Norfolk  areas,  heading  for  the  East- 
ern Med  (generally  Athens)  or  the  Western  Med  (Naples  or  the  Riviera). 

The  departure  and  destination  points  are  not  limited  to  the  above  locat- 
ions, but  will  be  tailored  to  ship  and  squadron  movements,  with  the  aim 
of  meeting  the  primary  purpose  of  the  program  --  that  is,  with  dependents 
arriving  at  the  overseas  location  when  their  sponsors  will  be  there. 
Approximate  length  of  trips  is  normally  10  to  12  days.  First  flight  under 
the  charter  program  is  tentatively  scheduled  for  early  August. 

Under  optimum  conditions  the  charter  flights  would  occur  at  sometime 
during  the  middle  of  a period  of  deployment.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
flights  are  not  intended  for  dependents  who  plan  extended  periods  of  stay 
at  overseas  locations. 

It  is  suggested  that  Navymen  and  dependents  planning  to  meet  overseas 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  areas  they  expect  to  visit--for  instance, 
history,  interesting  places  to  visit,  tours  available,  monetary  systems, 
etc.  Valuable  information  can  be  found  in  a number  of  places,  including 
travel  agencies,  or  the  library  in  your  ship  or  home  town.  Participating 
ships  and  squadrons  may  obtain  information  packages  on  certain  overseas 
destinations  from  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers-P4). 

• ACCELERATED  ADVANCEMENT  THROUGH  TRAINING 

If  you  enroll  in  the  Advanced  Electronics  Field  (AEF),  Nuclear  Field 
(NF)  programs,  or  graduate  from  any  Class  "A"  school  or  selected 
service  schools,  you  may  be  eligible  for  accelerated  advancement  to 
P03  or  P02  upon  graduation. 

The  "Accelerated  Advancement"  program,  as  outlined  in.  BuPersNote 
1430  (13  Apr  71),  has  been  expanded  to  include  graduates  from  all  Class 
"A"  schools  and  selected  service  schools.  This  program  provides  for 
advancement  to  P03  or  P02  without  competing  in  a Navywide  examina- 
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TIDES  AND 
A Message  to  the  Fleet  from 

The  use,  misuse, 

and  abuse  of  drugs 
in  the  Navy,  as  in  the 
civilian  community,  is 
rapidly  increasing.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine 
accurately  the  number 
of  Navy  personnel  who 
are  using  drugs.  It  is 
significant  that  over 
10,700  people  were  in- 
vestigated for  drug  use 
last  year  and  5,672 
were  discharged  as  a 
result  of  these  investi- 
gations. 

Although  this  is  a large  number,  it  must  be  viewed 
only  as  a rough  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  drug 
use  by  Navy  personnel.  Many  of  our  junior  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  have  come  from  college  or  high 
schools  which  had  an  active  drug  subculture  and, 
therefore,  have  had  a greater  probability  of  experi- 
menting with  drugs. 

Drug  abuse  in  the  Navy  covers  the  misuse  of  a wide 
variety  of  drugs  such  as  amphetamines,  barbiturates, 
hallucinogens,  and  opiates,  as  well  as  the  chronic  mis- 
use of  alcohol.  People  between  the  ages  of  18  ond  24 
are  more  prone  , to  the  abuse  of  marijuana,  LSD  or 
heroin  than  any  other  age  group;  however,  the  use  of 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates  can  be  found  in  every 
age  group.  The  chronic  misusers  of  alcohol  are  more 
prevalent  among  the  older  age  groups  than  among 
younger  personnel. 

What  are  the  problems  associated  with  drug  use? 
Unfortunately  very  few  people,  usually  least  of  all  the 
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user,  have  any  depth  of  knowledge  about  the  long  term 
effects  of  drug  use.  This  creates  an  atmosphere  which 
produces  a myriad  of  holf-truths  and  myths  about  drugs. 
In  some  areas,  such  as  marijuana,  the  scientific  com- 
munity itself  has  a wide  disparity  of  opinions  on  the 
effects  of  extended  use. 

Better  drug  abuse  education  and  improved  communi- 
cations throughout  our  rate  and  rank  structure  can 
significantly  reduce  the  incidence  of  drug  abuse  in  the 
Navy.  In  the  educational  field,  we  need  the  latest 
information  available  in  a language  that  everyone  can 
understand.  In  the  past,  there  has  been  a tendency  to 
moralize,  use  scare  tactics,  and  speak  in  half-truths. 
These  techniques  have  not  been  effective  in  drug  abuse 
education.  In  many  instances  this  has  resulted  from  a 
lack  of  available  information,  and  in  other  cases,  such 
as  marijuana,  a lack  of  meaningful  scientific  research 
I believe  our  Navy  people  need  and  want  to  know  about 
drugs.  They  must  be  given  the  facts. 

Forthcoming  articles  in  ALL  HANDS  will  deal  speci- 
fically with  each  drug  and  the  problems  associated  with 
its  misuse  and  abuse.  Also  covered  will  be  why  certain 
individuals  turn  to  drugs  and  what  can  be  done  to  help 
the  individual  who  is  a potential  drug  abuse  discharge 
statistic. 

Since  drug  abuse  cannot  be  tolerated  in  our  Navy, 
the  problem  concerns  everyone  from  Admiral  to  Sea- 
man. I hope  that  with  the  facts  we  all  will  be  able  to 
better  understand  and  communicate  about  the  danger 
of  drugs  and  thereby  eliminate  the  problem 


tion  or  fulfilling  other  criteria.  It's  worth  looking  into.  For  a list  of 
selected  service  schools,  see  your  personnel  officer  for  the  details. 


• SHEPARD  AND  GRAVELY  AMONG  49  NEW  ADMIRALS  SELECTED 

Among  the  49  captains  who  were  selected  for  promotion  to  rear  admiral 
in  April  were  two  notable  firsts  - -Captain  Alan  B„  Shepard,  America's  first 
man  in  space,  became  the  first  astronaut  to  become  an  admiral,  and  Captain 
Samuel  L.  Gravely,  Jr.,  (See  ALL  HANDS  March  1970  and  January  1971  is- 
sues) became  the  Navy's  first  black  admiral. 


• CNO  SITREP,  NUMBER  TWO 

The  second  in  a series  of  filmed  reports  entitled  "CNO  SitRep"  has 
been  released  for  viewing  by  Navymen,  civilian  employees  and  depend- 
ents. The  film,  which  resulted  from  Admiral  Zumwalt's  meetings  with 
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Navymen  in  Hawaii,  is  16mm  color  sound  and  about  30  minutes  long.  Major 
commands  have  established  showing  routes  for  each  print  of  this  film  to 
provide  maximum  dissemination. 


and  a plan  has  been  outlined  for  those  currently  in  the  rating  to  convert 
to  other  job  classifications  in  order  to  complete  the  conversion  within  two 
years . 

The  CYN  class  that  was  graduated  30  April  was  the  last  to  be  awarded 
a crow  in  the  field,  and  active-duty  CYNs  are  now  being  encouraged  to 
convert  through  advancement  to  the  Radioman  rating.  Current  CYNs  may 
advance  to  higher  CYN  or  RM  ratings,  or  to  YN2  if  they  prefer.  Specific 
information  will  be  available  in  BuPers  Notice  1418  series  on  Fleetwide 
Examinations  for  Advancement  in  Rate. 

• OTHER  CHANGES  IN  UNIFORM  REGS 


The  CNO  has  approved  the  wearing  of  Tropical  Khaki  Long,  with  rib- 
bons, and  worsted  trousers  for  officers  and  chief  petty  officers.  In  the 
past,  Tropical  Khaki  Long  was  considered  a working  uniform  and  ribbons 


Another  change  specifies  that  commanding  officers  are  not  authorized  to 
direct  enlisted  personnel  to  wear  civilian  clothing  in  the  performance  of 
their  official  duties  unless  a civilian  clothing  allowance  is  authorized.  For 


• op -holds  LIMITED  TO  CRITICAL  CASES 

Reduction  in  early  release  eligibility  from  three  months  to  two  (NavOp 
39-71)  was  the  first  step  toward  eliminating  the  general  three-month  early 
out  program.  However,  the  Navy  says  losses  have  been  significantly  less 
than  planned  and  there  is  danger  of  exceeding  budgetary  limits. 

Consequently,  Op-holds  by  fleet  commanders  and  commanding  officers 
must  be  limited  to  only  the  most  critical  and  urgent  circumstances,  and 
personnel  due  to  be  separated  should  be  released  no  later  than  the  10th  day 
of  their  eligibility  month. 

• NAVY  ACTIVITIES  CITED  FOR  CONSERVATION  EFFORTS 

Gaining  the  top  spot  after  its  second-place  finish  last  year,  the  U.S. 
Naval  Ammunition  Depot  at  McAlester,  Okla.,  was  named  the  1970 
winner  of  the  Navy's  Natural  Resources  Conservation  Award.  Runner-up 
was  NAS  Cecil  Field,  Fla.,  which  finished  ahead  of  the  12  other  nominees 
selected  from  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  installations. 

Criteria  for  the  award  covered  such  areas  as  forestry  operation,  fish 
and  wildlife  management,  community  relations,  conservation  education, 


• CYNs  CAN  CONVERT  TO  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


The  Communications  Yeoman  (CYN)  service  rating  is  being  phased  out. 


were  not  worn.  Under  this  change,  Tropical  Khaki  Long  is  equivalent  to 
Tropical  White  Long. 


more  details  and  other  changes,  see  BuPers  Note  1020  (14  Apr  71). 
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development  of  outdoor  recreation  areas  and  conservation  club  activities. 

NAD  McAlester  and  NAS  Cecil  Field  will  compete  with  Army  and  Air 
Force  conservation  winners  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Conservation 
Award  to  be  presented  this  month. 

• shortage  OF  PCS  FUNDS  AFFECTS  TRANSFERS 

Due  to  a variety  of  factors,  the  Navy  is  experiencing  a critical  short- 
age of  funds  to  support  Permanent  Change  of  Station  (PCS)  travel  re- 
quirements. As  a result,  some  tours  have  been  lengthened  and  some 
orders  delayed.  Other  actions  affecting  large  numbers  of  people  designed 
to  avoid  rather  than  defer  costs  include:  deferral  of  detachments  from 
June  to  July  for  most  officers  enroute  to  or  graduating  from  service 
colleges;  delay  in  detachment  of  most  personnel  in  ships  completing  in- 
activation; and  a reduced  amount  of  training  and  briefings  required  before 
personnel  report  to  new  duty. 

• NEW  SUBMARINE  AUXILIARYMAN  NEC 

Beginning  on  1 July,  all  SSN/SSBN  Auxiliary  Equipment  Technician 
billets  will  be  coded  as  NEC  MM-4Z45.  For  those  with  NEC-4356  who 
require  training  to  qualify  for  NEC-4Z45,  a provision  has  been  made  to 
retain  NEC-4356  until  1 Jul  197Z  in  order  to  maintain  accountability.  If 
you  lack  training  to  qualify  for  the  new  NEC,  submit  your  request  today 
in  accordance  with  BuPersNote  1ZZ1  (Z9  Apr  71). 

• MORE  NECs  CENTRALIZED 

Additional  Navy  enlisted  classifications  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
ratings  and  NECs  being  centralized  in  BuPers  this  month.  (See  ALL  HANDS, 
May  71,  p.  47.)  The  complete  list  now  includes  the  following  newly  central- 
ized NECs:  3391,  840Z,  8403,  8408,  8409,  8415,  8416,  8417,  843Z,  8433, 
845Z , 8463,  8466,  848Z,  8483,  8484,  8485,  8486  and  8498  . If  you're  in 
one  of  these  NECs  and  have  not  yet  submitted  a duty  preference  card  to 
CHNAVPERS,  it's  to  your  advantage  to  get  one  in  as  soon  as  possible  and 
to  keep  it  up-to-date.  Without  your  card  on  file,  your  detailer  will  have  no 
way  of  knowing  your  duty  preferences  and  will  have  to  base  your  future 
assignments  solely  on  the  needs  of  the  service. 

• BAGGAGE  INSPECTIONS  ABOARD  NAVY  AIRCRAFT 

There  have  been  recent  incidents  in  which  individuals  have  attempted 
to  bring  undeclared  items  back  to  the  United  States  aboard  Navy  air- 
craft. Included  among  them  have  been  gifts  and  "souvenirs,  " some  of 
which  are  prohibited  and  others  extremely  hazardous. 

This  has  led  to  a warning  from  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet. 

Customs  inspectors  have  found  cameras,  stereo  equipment,  jewelry, 
hidden  guns,  hand  grenades,  and  even  one  land  mine.  It  was  also  noted 
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that  many  of  the  concealed  gift  items  could  have  been  legally  imported 
without  any  tax  payment  or  at  a very  low  tax. 

Passengers  are  now  briefed  on  customs  regulations  and  safety  hazards 
associated  with  unauthorized  movement  of  explosive  material.  Violators 
are  subject  to  severe  penalties. 

• NEW  NEC  FOR  YEOMAN 

A new  NEC  has  been  established  for  yeomen  who  qualify  as  Closed 
Microphone  Court  Reporters.  To  qualify  for  this  new  NEC,  YN-2511, 
persons  must  be  assigned  or  be  fully  qualified  for  NEC  YN-2515  or  YN- 
2516,  and  be  capable  of  recording  by  means  of  a stenomask  at  a minimum 
of  200  words  per  minute. 

• MANAGEMENT  TEAM  FOR  ADVANCED  SHIPBUILDING  PERSONNEL 

PROGRAMS 

With  the  advent  of  the  Navy's  ambitious  undertaking  to  replace  the 
fleet's  aging  warships,  amphibious,  auxiliary  and  miscellaneous  craft 
with  new  and  modern  ships  has  come  an  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  having  trained  and  sufficient  personnel  to  man  these  new  ships  at 
delivery  time.  Result:  The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  Advanced  Ship- 
building Programs  Personnel  Program  Management  Team,  headed  by 
Captain  E,  P.  Stilwell  (Pers-A48),  will  tackle  the  problems. 

The  program  includes  surface  combatants,  amphibious,  auxiliary, 
and  minecraft  (except  for  CVAN,  SSN  and  SSBN),  and  encompasses  the 
total  manpower  resources  required  to  man  operating  billets  and  to  meet 
support  and  training  needs. 

• NEW  MANAGEMENT  TEAM  PROGRAM  FOR  DAMAGE  CONTROL 

PERSONNEL 

In  order  to  increase  proficiency  in  all  areas  of  damage  control- -and 
to  maintain  that  increased  proficiency- -which  is  essential  to  Fleet 
operations  - -a  Damage  Control  Personnel  Program  Management  Team 
has  been  established  within  BuPers.  Headed  by  CDR  P,  C.  Peterson, 
(Pers-A483),  the  program  encompasses  the  total  manpower  and  person- 
nel resources  required  to  man  operating  billets  and  to  meet  and  support 
training  needs  related  to  damage  control. 

• BILLET  SELECTION  PROGRAM  GIVEN  TRIAL  RUN 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  is  conducting  a trial  Billet  Selection  Pro- 
gram (BSP)  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  such  a program  for  all  officers. 
As  outlined  in  BuPersNote  1301  (23  Apr  71),  the  program  includes  a listing 
of  billets  available  to  officers  being  rotated  during  a particular  time  per- 
iod. 

The  program  is  designed  to  give  officers  more  information  as  a basis 
for  making  more  intelligent  duty  preference  choices  for  specific  billets. 
Officers  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pilot  BSP  are  LTs  who  have  a desi- 
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gnator  of  110X,  a surface  warfare  qualification,  and  a PRD  between  Sept- 
ember 71  and  February  72.  For  more  details,  see  next  month's  Bulletin 
Board  section. 

• THINK  TWICE  BEFORE  GETTING  OUT! 

As  part  of  the  Navy's  Quality  Control  Program,  the  record  of  every 
man  who  is  separated  for  more  than  24  hours  with  an  RE-1  reenlistment 
eligibility  code  is  reviewed  by  a Reenlistment  Quality  Control  Review 
Board  at  BuPers. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  1299  former  Navymen  walked  in- 
to their  local  recruiting  offices  desiring  to  reenlist.  All  were  surprised 
to  find  that  they  couldn't  ship  over  on  the  spot,  and  341  of  them  were  even 
more  surprised  when  the  answer  came  back  from  the  Bureau  that  they 
couldn't  reenlist  at  all. 

• NEY  AWARD  FINALISTS  FOR  1971  ANNOUNCED 

Contenders  for  honors  as  the  best  general  messes  in  the  Navy  have 
been  narrowed  to  12  with  the  naming  of  the  finalists  in  the  1971  annual  Ney 
Food  Service  competion.  The  winners  will  be  announced  in  July.  The  top 
three  performers  in  each  of  four  categories  are: 

• Large  Mess  Afloat--USS  Austin  (LPD  4),  USS  L.Y.  Spear  (AS  36), 
and  USS  Sperry  (AS  12). 

• Small  Mess  Afloat--USS  Brumby  (DE  1044),  USS  Rigel  (AF  58),  and 
USS  Florikan  (ASR  9). 

• Large  Mess  Ashore--Naval  Communications  Training  Center,  Pen- 
sacola; Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus  Christi;  and  Naval  Station,  Guam. 

• Small  Mess  Ashore- -Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton;  Naval 
Security  Group  Activity,  Galeta  Island,  C„  Z,;  and  Naval  Air  Facility, 

Naples,  Italy. 

• A REMINDER  FOR  CARTOONISTS 

Entries  for  the  16th  annual  All-Navy  Cartoon  Contest  must  arrive  at 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers-P4112)  before  1 July.  Be  sure 
to  read  the  guidelines  in  BuPers  Note  1700  (8  Apr  71)  and  in  the  April 
issue  of  ALL  HANDS  before  submitting  your  entry. 

• DP  FORM  1580  REQUIRED  FOR  REDUCED  AIR  FARES 

Beginning  this  month,  commercial  airlines  are  making  it  mandatory 
that  servicemen  present  copies  of  DD  Form  1580  in  order  to  travel  at 

{reduced  military  fares.  That  means  that  if  you  do  not  have  the  required 
form  when  you  purchase  your  ticket,  you  will  have  to  pay  full  fare.  If 
you  plan  to  fly  commercial  at  your  own  expense,  be  safe  and  get  at  least 
five  copies  of  the  DD  Form  1580  before  departing  your  station.  As  before, 
you  must  wear  your  uniform  when  you  purchase  the  ticket  and  while  travel- 
ing at  the  reduced  fare  rates. 
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The  Golden  Link 


INURING  THE  FIRST 
^ two  months  of 
my  term  as  Master 
Chief  Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy,  I’ve 
traveled  up  and  down 
the  East  Coast,  visit- 
ing commands,  talk- 
ing to  sailors  and 
learning  about  the 
parts  of  the  Navy  I 
had  not  been  exposed 
to  during  my  regular 
tours  of  duty. 

Normally,  I will 
not  single  out  or 
make  specific  men- 
tion of  any  unit  or 
activity  in  this  col- 
umn, but  I was  so 
impressed  recently  with  what  was  obviously  an 
efficiently  run  and  happy  naval  station  community 
that  I cannot  help  but  relate  what  I found.  I will 
not,  however,  disclose  its  identity. 

What  this  particular  duty  station  is  proof  of  is 
that  (what  some  people  have  disparagingly  called) 

the  “new  system”— “Z-Gram-ism,”  if  you  will— 

really  works.  It  works  because  of  communications 
up  and  down  the  chain  of  command.  I’m  sure 
you’ve  heard  this  many  times  before,  but  anyone 
visiting  the  station  would  see  the  unquestionable 
value  and  excellent  results  of  establishing  a solid 
communications  link. 

While  there,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  talk  to  prac- 
tically everyone  aboard  the  station  in  groups  as 
large  as  100  people  and  to  individual  sailors  as 
well.  In  visiting  the  station’s  vital  and  busy  points 
of  personnel  contact— the  general  mess,  the  per- 
sonnel and  disbursing  offices,  the  medical  facilities 
and  special  services  locations— I did  not  hear  one 
major  complaint  or  gripe.  There  were  some  minor 
problems,  but  the  command  is  aware  of  these  and 
is  seeking  solutions  to  them. 

Also,  morale  was  outstanding,  and  a feeling  of 
esprit  de  corps  was  everywhere.  Uniforms,  haircuts 
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and  the  general  appearance  of  the  people  on  board 
were  the  best  I’d  seen  in  months. 

Now,  in  light  of  recent  criticisms,  public  and 
private,  from  those  bemoaning  recent  trends 
in  the  Navy  toward  a laxity  in  discipline  and  an 
alleged  leaning  toward  permissiveness  in  appear- 
ance and  demeanor,  I have  to  ask  why  and  how 
is  this  naval  station  experiencing  such  successes. 
After  talking  with  the  men  and  women  there,  I’m 
convinced  that  the  answer  is  communications. 

Communications  has  been  developed  there  by  all 
levels  of  the  chain  of  command.  It  starts  with  the 
sincere  concern  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
various  activities  and  works  its  way  down  to  their 
officers,  chief  petty  officers,  petty  officers  and 
finally  to  the  seaman,  until  there  is  a relationship 
everywhere  of  mutual  respect  and  understanding. 
The  approach  by  those  at  the  top  of  the  chain  of 
command  is  one  of  total  involvement  in  every  facet 
of  life  aboard  the  duty  station.  Their  interest  is 
contagious  and  has  spread  throughout  all  ranks  and 
rates. 

The  career  counseling  and  Senior  Enlisted  Ad- 
visor programs  are  working  very  well,  both  in 
representing  the  enlisted  personnel  and  providing 
them  with  current  information  about  career  pro- 
grams and  advancement  opportunities. 

■ am  aware  that  retention  figures  do  not  neces- 
* sarily  tell  the  whole  story  or  directly  reflect  a 
command’s  efforts  along  these  lines,  but  when  the 
average  retention  rate  throughout  the  Navy  for 
first-termers  is  about  15  per  cent  and  one  command 
can  show  a 54  per  cent  first-term  reenlistment  rate 
for  a period  of  one  year,  then  they  must  be  doing 
something  right. 

I am  not  saying  that  all  commands  will  ex- 
perience similar  rises  in  their  reenlistment  rates 
just  by  following  an  easy  formula.  This  will  not 
happen,  because  some  individuals  just  can’t  be 
persuaded  to  change  their  ways  for  whatever  the 
reason. 

The  point  is  that  what  some  people  call  the  “new 
Navy  way”  of  doing  things  does  work.  And  it  works 
because  the  success  of  the  changes  instituted  by 
our  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  still  depends  upon 
the  individual,  whether  it  be  CO,  CPO  or  Seaman. 
I’ve  seen  it  work  and  I believe  without  a doubt 
that  what  Admiral  Zumwalt  has  been  telling  us 
for  almost  a year  is  true:  if  you  communicate  with 
people  and  treat  them  with  respect,  they  will  work 
well  and  respond  in  a responsible  manner.  This  is 
the  only  formula  for  success  and  the  key  ingredient 
is  communications. 
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Program  is  a Big  Success 

CIVILIAN  MESS  COOKS 


iust  about  nine  years  ago,  civilian  contractors 
**  took  over  the  housekeeping  chores  in  the  messhalls 
at  three  Navy  stateside  activities.  In  essence,  it  was  a 
forerunner  of  the  mandatory  civilian  substitution  pro- 
grams of  1968. 

In  1962,  when  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  New- 
port, R.  I.,  naval  stations,  and  NAS  Quonset  Point, 
R.  I.,  gave  the  experiment  a go,  it  was  just  an  attempt 
to  eliminate  one  of  the  less-than-pleasant  chores  re- 
quired of  new  men  in  the  Navy. 

The  idea  was  bom  at  the  Navy  Subsistence  Office, 
the  technical  and  financial  manager  of  all  Navy  gen- 
eral messes.  Its  concept  was  to  make  it  unnecessary 
for  a man  to  break  the  training  and  learning  cycle  for 
his  rating  specialty  for  upwards  of  three  months  to 
perform  necessary,  but  generally  disliked,  duties  as  a 
messcook. 

But  there  were  problems— the  activity  concerned, 
for  example,  had  to  fund  the  project  and  funds  were 
tight. 

Also,  the  whole  idea  of  contracting  this  type  of 
service  was  new.  Many  of  the  organizations  bidding 
for  the  contract  were  just  developing  programs  in  food 
service  housekeeping. 

But  time  and  effort,  and  success,  provide  a totally 
different  picture  of  what  was  then,  admittedly,  a radi- 
cal program. 


qtatistically,  the  planned  civilianization  of  mess- 
**  men’s  duties  ashore  is  over  80  per  cent  complete. 
In  numbers,  some  4400  billets  are  being  filled  by 
civilians.  In  effect,  this  means  that  nearly  18,000  sail- 
ors a year  are  being  trained  in  their  jobs  for  longer 
periods  than  before. 

Completion  of  the  contract  messmen  program  is 
expected  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972.  At  that  time, 
only  recruit  training  centers,  air  stations  with  deploy- 
ing squadrons,  and  a few  isolated  activities  without 
available  civilian  labor  markets  will  use  military  mess- 
cooks. 

Service  Week  is  still  one  of  the  most  valuable  train- 
ing periods  in  the  life  of  a recruit,  and  as  most  Navy- 
men  know,  messcooking  plays  a prominent  part  in  it. 

Since  squadrons  are  required  to  provide  this  kind  of 
support  to  ships  when  they  deploy,  their  manpower  al- 
lowance is  maintained  while  ashore  so  it  is  economic- 
ally unfeasible  to  fill  those  slots  with  civilians.  Air  sta- 
tions themselves  have,  by  and  large,  civilianized  the 
functions. 

Scope  and  quality  of  the  civilian  contract  messmen 
program  have  grown  along  with  numbers  over  the 
years. 


^nriginally  limited  to  the  cleanup  brigade,  civil- 
ians  now  work  on  the  serving  line  and  in  the  prep- 


aration of  fruit,  vegetables  and  salads.  All  cooking  is 
still  done  by  Navy  commissarymen  and  there  are  no 
plans  to  change  that. 

“Women  are  a major  factor  in  the  improvement  in 
service,”  says  James  Zucco,  who  monitors  the  program 
for  the  Navy  Subsistence  Office.  “A  gal  tends  to  clean 
up  as  she  goes  while  men  are  inclined  to  let  it  wait 
and  do  it  all  at  one  time.”  Many  women  are  now  in 
the  program,  a good  share  of  them  are  military  de- 
pendents. The  part-time  nature  of  most  of  the  jobs 
makes  them  ideal  for  mothers  who  have  children  in 
school. 

Wages  paid,  and  called  for  in  now  standardized 
contracts,  are  based  on  prevailing  scales  in  the  local 
areas. 

Improvement  in  the  contract  itself  is  also  cited  bv 
Zucco  as  reason  for  better  operations.  With  clearly 
stated  requirements  and  responsibilities,  everyone  con- 
cerned knows  what  is  expected  and  can  insist  on  per- 
formance. 

Since  contracts  can  now  be  written  for  three  years 
(one  year  plus  two  years  of  options  by  the  Navy),  the 
job  break-in  and  personnel  turnover  problems  have 
largely  been  eliminated. 

Navy  Food  Service  managers  are  happv  with  the 
program,  since  they  can  devote  much  more  of  their 
time  to  meal  planning,  preparation  and  service.  Super- 
vision of  the  civilian  employees  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  contractor. 

In  the  opinion  of  Captain  Robert  E.  Vogel  (SC), 
boss  of  the  Subsistence  Office,  the  already  instituted 
program  gives  the  Navy  a leg  up  on  the  move  toward 
an  all-volunteer  armed  force. 

The  fact  that  activities  with  contract  messmen  are 
in  the  thick  of  the  Ney  Memorial  Food  Award  com- 
petition every  year  attests  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 


NEWLY  ARRIVED  NAVY  FAMILIES 
#DINE  OUT7  IN  ENLISTED  MESS  HALLS 

A n idea  was  born  on  the  West  Coast;  simultane- 
^ ously  an  idea  was  formed  in  Washington.  The 
two  met  and  the  result  was  an  innovation  that  is 
widely  acclaimed  by  dependents  as  a giant  step  to- 
ward enhancing  morale  and  well-being  of  Navy  per- 
sonnel and  their  families. 

That’s  the  opinion  of  Chief  Warrant  Officer  Ramon 
M.  Schley,  former  food  service  officer  at  the  Naval  Sta- 
tion San  Diego,  and  a key  figure  in  the  feeding  of  de- 
pendents of  newly  arrived  personnel  in  that  activity’s 
enlisted  dining  facility. 

Last  fall,  the  idea  was  broached  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  area’s  Services  and  Benefits  Council.  Approved 
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bv  local  authorities,  it  was  forwarded  as  an  official 
request  to  the  Commander,  Naval  Supply  Systems 
Command. 

At  the  same  time,  Captain  Robert  E.  Vogel,  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  Navy  Subsistence  Office  in 
Washington,  had  asked  his  people  if  the  rather  strin- 
gent restrictions  on  guests  in  enlisted  dining  facilities 
were  really  necessary.  (The  Subsistence  Office  is 
charged  with  providing  technical  direction,  financial 
control  and  professional  assistance  to  all  Navy  general 
messes. ) 

Several  requests  from  different  Navy  facilities  for 
variations  made  it  seem  likely  that  a change  was 
needed. 

The  answer  Vogel  got  was  no,  so  a change  was 
made  authorizing  commanding  officers  to  permit,  and 
encourage,  enlisted  personnel  to  bring  dependents  and 
civilian  guests  to  the  general  mess  for  an  occasional 
meal.  That  was  all  that  was  needed  at  the  Naval  Sta- 
tion and  in  February  this  year,  the  families  of  newly 
arrived  personnel  in  the  San  Diego  area  were  wel- 
comed to  eat  in  the  enlisted  mess  for  up  to  30  days. 

Regular  ration  rates  are  charged  but  anyone  taking 
advantage  of  the  invitation  can  make  appreciable  sav- 


ings, considering  the  high  cost  of  living  and  over-all 
moving  costs  during  a permanent  change  of  station. 

A separate  area  is  provided  to  enable  families  to 
^ dine  together  and  afford,  as  closely  as  possible, 
an  atmosphere  of  “eating  out.”  Lieutenant  (jg)  Rich- 
ard Rider,  current  food  service  officer  says,  “We  don’t 
expect  to  be  flooded  with  new  business  but  anv  in- 
crease in  patronage  will  only  serve  to  increase  our 
ability  to  provide  a high  quality  meal  for  everyone.” 
The  fresh  idea,  and  the  change  in  policy  are  ex- 
pected to  catch  on  at  other  Navy  installations,  particu- 
larly where  new  military  motel  accommodations  are 
being  built  on  or  near  the  base.  Encouragement  is 
also  being  given  to  permitting  and  sponsoring  familv- 
type  evening  meals  and  after-church  brunches  on  Sun- 
days. Some  bases  have  already  begun  these. 

The  new  policy  means  that  single  men  also  can  be 
authorized  to  have  guests  for  occasional  meals. 

Former  policy  restricted  sales  of  meals  to  unofficial 
guests  of  the  general  mess  to  a one-time,  non-con- 
tinuing basis.  Effectively,  that  meant  major  holidays 
only. 

—John  Scholzen 


Project  BOOST  — An  Officer  Program 


p roject  boost  is  the  Navy’s  latest  effort  to  open  up 
* opportunities  for  careers  as  naval  officers  to  en- 
listed Navymen  from  minority  groups  who  have  dem- 
onstrated their  potential  for  leadership,  but  whose 
academic  background  may  be  insufficient,  “boost” 
stands  for  “Broadened  Opportunity  for  Officer  Selec- 
tion and  Training,”  and  that’s  just  what  the  new  pro- 
gram will  offer  to  selected  candidates:  tailored  pro- 
grams of  instruction  of  up  to  two  years,  aimed  at  cor- 
recting academic  deficiencies,  preparatory  to  compet- 
ing for  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  nrotc  Navy-Marine 
Scholarships,  or  the  Navy  Enlisted  Scientific  Educa- 
tion Program  (nesep).  boost  will  be  conducted  at 
the  Naval  Academy  Preparatory  School  in  Bainbridge. 

Earlier  announcement  of  the  BOOST  program  was 
made  in  All  Hands  Magazine  — see  the  May  1971 
issue,  page  49. 

The  new  program  should  benefit  the  Navy  as 
well  as  the  outstanding  individuals  who  11  get  a boost 
toward  a rewarding  career.  At  the  present  time,  line 
officers  from  ethnic  groups  other  than  Caucasians  rep- 
resent less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  officer  corps.  Addi- 
tional minority  group  representation  is  expected  to 
bring  in  points  of  view  and  policy  interpretations  that 
will  result  in  making  relevant  decisions. 

According  to  BuPers,  the  Navy  is  looking  for  en- 
listed Navymen  “.  . . who  have  shown  unusual  abilities 
to  meet  and  cope  with  the  limits  and  restraints  that 
have  been  associated  with  the  people  of  their  ethnic 
and  racial  groups.”  High  standing  in  academic  work 


and  aptitude,  while  desirable,  is  no  more  important 
than  the  demonstrated  ability  to  respond  “.  . . to  the 
rules  and  customs  of  one’s  own  group  . . . and  to  relate 
with  the  people  and  their  customs  in  the  wider  com- 
munity.” 

the  preparatory  curriculum  at  Bainbridge  will 
* concentrate  on  mathematics,  physical  and  social 
sciences,  and  on  developing  the  communications  skills 
of  reading,  writing  and  speaking.  Instruction  will  be 
flexible  and  adapted  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
individual  student.  The  course  emphasizes  develop- 
ment of  good  study  habits  and  includes  educational 
and  personal  counseling  and  a varied  program  of 
intramural  and  extracurricular  activities.  A high  school 
diploma  is  desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
boost  applicants. 

Highly  motivated  individuals  should  apply  for 
boost  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers- 
B6d).  Applications  will  normally  be  processed  in  April 
and  May  of  each  year  and  should  reach  BuPers  bv 
15  May  of  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  wishes  to 
begin  the  program.  Selected  candidates  can  expect  or- 
ders to  boost  for  classes  beginning  on  15  August  of 
the  year  they  apply.  BuPers  Notice  1500  (10  Mar  71) 
has  complete  application  procedures. 

candidates  for  boost  must  be  on  active  duty  in 
^ Regular  Navy  or  Naval  Reserve,  except  that  highly 
motivated  civilians  who  are  accepted  will  be  enlisted 
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in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  ordered  to  Preparatory 
School  after  completing  recruit  training.  To  be  eligible 
for  boost,  you  must  also: 

• Be  a male  U.  S.  citizen. 

• Single. 

• Between  17  and  21  years  old,  as  of  1 July  of  the 
year  admitted,  and  meeting  age  requirements  for  at 
least  one  boost  output  program  (see  below). 

• In  excellent  physical  condition  and  meeting  stand- 
ards for  officer  candidates  as  specified  in  Manual  of 
the  Medical  Department,  Chapter  15. 

• Meet  high  standards  of  character,  patriotism, 
sense  of  duty,  personal  conduct  and  financial  responsi- 
bility. 

• Have  a clean  record,  with  no  convictions  by  court- 
martial  or  by  civil  court  for  other  than  minor  traffic 
violations.  However,  COs  may  forward  for  possible 
consideration  records  of  individuals  with  minor  civil 
or  military  violations. 

• Have  at  least  two  years  of  remaining  obligated 
service,  as  of  1 July  of  the  year  admitted,  and  agree  to 
acquire  the  obligated  service  necessary  for  attend- 
ance at  USNA,  nrotc  or  nesep  upon  successful  com- 
pletion of  boost  instruction. 


for  Minority  Groups 

Officer  Programs  for  BOOST  Students 

wour  commanding  officer  must  ensure  that  you 
* are  eligible,  not  only  for  boost,  but  also  for  at 
least  one  of  the  output  programs.  If  selected,  you’ll 
have  a chance  to  meet  many  of  the  academic  require- 
ments for  USNA,  nrotc  or  nesep  while  you’re  at 
Bainbridge.  But  certain  outlet  requirements  are  in- 
flexible, such  as  age  limits. 

The  three  programs  currently  available  for  success- 
ful boost  students  are: 

• United  States  Naval  Academy,  which  offers  four 
years  of  college  education  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  leading 
to  a Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  a commission  in 


Navy  Honors  Black  Officer 

The  Navy  plans  to  name  a destroyer  escort 
after  Ensign  Jesse  Brown  of  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  a 
naval  aviator  who  distinguished  himself  during 
the  Korean  conflict,  uss  Jesse  Brown  (DE  1089) 
will  be  built  at  a privately  owned  shipyard  in 
Westwego,  La.  Present  plans  call  for  launching 
in  early  1972.  The  new  DE  will  be  the  third 
Navy  ship  named  for  a black  American.  The 
other  two  were  named  after  Mess  Attendant  3rd 
Class  Leonard  L.  Harmon,  who  won  the  Navv 
Cross  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  died  at  Guadalcanal  in 
1942,  and  George  Washington  Garver,  the  well 
known  agricultural  scientist. 


the  Regular  Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  Age  limits  are 
17  to  21,  as  of  1 July  of  the  year  admitted.  For  other 
eligibility  requirements,  see  “Opportunity  of  a Life- 
time,” All  Hands,  Mar  71. 

• Navy  Enlisted  Scientific  Education  Program 
(nesep),  which  provides  a four-year  college  educa- 
tion in  engineering,  sciences  and  mathematics  at  se- 
lected civilian  universities,  leading  to  a bachelor’s 
degree  and  commissioning,  normally  as  an  unrestricted 
line  officer  in  the  Regular  Navy.  Age  limits  are  20 
to  24;  the  normal  requirement  that  candidates  be  at 
least  E-4  selectees  is  waived  for  boost  students.  For 
more  details  on  nesep,  see  All  Hands,  July  70,  p.  56. 

•Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (nrotc) 
College  Scholarship  Program,  which  trains  well  quali- 
fied students  for  careers  as  commissioned  officers  in 
the  Regular  Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  while  they  are  at- 
tending civilian  universities  of  their  choice.  During  a 
four-year  course  of  college  study,  the  Navy  pays  tui- 
tion, cost  of  textbooks  and  other  instructional  fees,  and 
a subsistence  allowance  of  $50  per  month  to  Regular 
nrotc  midshipmen.  Age  limits  are  17  to  21;  midship- 
men have  a wide  choice  as  to  major  field  of  study.  See 
All  Hands,  September  70,  p.  56. 
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A LOT  OF  WATER  HAS  PASSED  OVER  THE  DAM  since 

^ 1963.  That  was  the  year  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment issued  a directive  which,  among  other  things, 
banned  racial  discrimination  in  military  housing. 

Subsequent  directives  spelled  out  the  department’s 
intention  even  more  clearly.  For  example,  it  recognized 
that  service  families  can’t  always  choose  the  place 
where  they  will  work  and  live.  It  also  recognized  that 
restricted  choice  often  makes  members  of  racial  mi- 
norities the  butt  of  discrimination  by  civilian  landlords. 

Of  course,  most  minority  service  families  weren’t 
surprised  to  hear  they  were  the  objects  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  civilian  housing  market.  They  had  known 
it  for  a long  time. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  a need  for  the  department 
to  enunciate  its  determination  to  end  racial  discrimin- 
ation against  its  members.  Nobody  suffered  from  the 
delusion  that  the  task  would  be  an  easy  one. 

/\ne  of  the  first  actions  taken  by  the  military 
was  to  survey  about  30,000  civilian  housing  fa- 
cilities in  areas  in  which  large  numbers  of  military 
people  lived.  The  survey  was  confined  to  buildings 
which  had  at  least  five  units  for  rent. 

Landlords  were  asked  pointblank  whether  or  not 
they  would  rent  to  military  families  who  belonged  to 
racial  minorities.  The  answers  to  the  question  at  that 
time  were  not  particularly  encouraging.  About  one- 
fourth  of  those  queried  said  they  would  rent  to  racial 
minorities.  The  rest  either  gave  a negative  reply  or 
told  the  Defense  Department  to  mind  its  own  busi- 
ness. 

At  least,  the  survey  gave  Defense  a better  idea  of 
the  problem’s  magnitude.  With  this  knowledge  and 
their  lists  in  hand,  representatives  of  DOD  made  ad- 
ditional calls  upon  landlords  who  had  not  given  an 
affirmative  answer  to  the  question. 

This  time,  they  tried  to  persuade  the  landlords  to 
open  their  rental  units  to  everyone.  The  efforts  were 
gratifying  — at  least  on  paper.  By  December  1970 
the  survey  indicated  that  about  97  per  cent  of  the 
landlords,  who  at  first  said  no,  would  now  rent  to 
minority  groups. 

Many  within  the  department,  however,  believe  the 
percentage  is  misleading.  That  the  number  who 
would  actually  be  willing  to  rent  to  black  families 
and  members  of  other  racial  minorities  is  probably 
considerably  less  than  97  per  cent. 

In  1967,  the  Department  of  Defense  took  a drastic 
step  to  end  civilian  housing  discrimination  against  its 
members.  In  selected  areas  in  Maryland  and  Virginia 
it  ordered  sanctions  against  any  landlord  who  would 
not  rent  to  servicemen  because  of  their  race,  color, 
creed  or  national  origins. 

The  sanctions  had  the  effect  of  prohibiting  any 
serviceman  from  entering  into  a lease  or  rental  agree- 
ment with  anyone  who  would  not  also  rent  to  minority 
groups. 

In  areas  where  there  were  high  concentrations  of 
military  personnel,  the  application  of  sanctions  went 
a long  way  toward  eliminating  housing  discrimination. 
Landlords  were  often  faced  with  the  prospect  of 


empty  units  if  they  would  not  open  them  to  all  people, 
regardless  of  race. 

The  use  of  sanctions  in  areas  which  had  a high 
concentration  of  military  people  proved  to  be  a potent 
instrument  for  opening  doors  to  minorities.  In  areas 
where  sanctions  had  less  clout,  however,  the  situation 
remained  relatively  unchanged. 

Then  came  the  Supreme  Court  Decision  on  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  of  1966  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968.  Many  landlords  who  had  formerly  opposed 
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open  housing  now  at  least  give  it  lip  service.  Overt 
refusal  would  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

it  was  also  about  this  time  that  the  Department  of 
* Defense’s  Housing  Referral  Offices  started  to  be- 
come effective.  These  were  set  up  throughout  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  help  all  service  families 
who  moved  into  a new  area  find  a home. 

The  office  carried  rental  listings  to  which  it  referred 
the  serviceman  and  it  also  established  a system  of 


communication  between  tenants,  landlords  and  DOD. 

While  performing  its  primary  function,  the  Hous- 
ing Referral  Office  also  provided  the  military  estab- 
lishment with  a kind  of  meter  with  which  to  measure 
the  sincerity  of  open  housing  pledges. 

When  discrimination  became  a violation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  some  landlords  invented  ways  to  avoid 
open  housing  while,  at  the  same  time,  giving  it  lip 
service. 

Some  used  a credit  check  ruse.  The  management 
would  consent  to  rent  the  unit  but  would  insist  that 
the  applicant’s  credit  be  checked.  This  procedure 
usually  required  about  three  weeks. 

Of  course,  the  serviceman  whose  family  was  in  a 
motel  could  ill  afford  such  a delay. 

^%THER  LANDLORDS  WOULD  SAY  they  had  just  sllOWIl 
the  unit  to  someone  else  who  promised  to  take  it. 
And  there  were  still  other  excuses  for  not  renting  to 
members  of  minority  groups. 

When  the  Housing  Referral  Service  saw  such  things 
happening  time  after  time  to  members  of  minority 
groups  at  the  hands  of  the  same  landlords,  it  was,  of 
course,  obvious  that  the  landlord’s  open  housing 
pledge  was  insincere.  When  a concrete  case  of  racial 
discrimination  could  be  made  against  a landlord,  re- 
course could  be  sought  from  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  would  prosecute  for  violation  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

In  addition  to  HUD,  there  are  also  a number  of 
civilian  agencies  staffed  by  able  lawyers  who  are  com- 
mitted to  combating  racial  discrimination  in  housing. 
They  are  active  in  both  the  civilian  and  military  sec- 
tors. 

Although  the  housing  situation  for  members  of  ra- 
cial minorities  in  the  armed  forces  has  improved 
steadily  since  1963,  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment—and  everyone  can  help. 

Ironically,  some  failures  of  the  system  can  be  traced 
to  the  very  people  it  was  designed  to  help.  When  a 
family  experiences  racial  discrimination,  it  often  won’t 
bother  reporting  the  discrimination  to  the  Housing  Re- 
ferral Office,  much  less  to  HUD  or  one  of  the  civilian 
groups  who  could  prosecute  violators  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Sometimes  the  fault  for  the  system’s  failure  lies 
with  lack  of  command  attention  and  even  with  the 
local  Housing  Referral  Office  itself  which,  for  some 
reason,  doesn’t  carry  the  ball. 

Then,  there  is  always  the  landlord  who  doesn’t  be- 
lieve in  equal  housing  rights  and  who  makes  all  the 
housing  machinery  necessary  in  the  first  place. 

Qecurinc  equal  housing  rights  for  its  minority 
~ group  members  has  been  an  uphill  battle  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  for  the  individual  services. 
The  measures  employed  and  the  authority  of  the  law, 
however,  have  gone  a long  way  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
equal  opportunity  in  obtaining  civilian  housing. 

With  the  continued  effort  of  evervoue  concerned, 
even  more  can  be  accomplished  in  the  future. 
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How  To  Qualify  as  a Navy 


fkM  arksmanship  medals  and  ribbons  stand  for  more 
than  the  Navy’s  acknowledgement  of  small  arms 
skill;  they  are  a constant  incentive  to  performance  of 
outstanding  marksmanship  feats. 

The  Navy’s  increasing  emphasis  on  small  arms 
training  now  includes  new  symbols  of  proficiency.  In 
the  past,  only  the  expert  rifleman  or  the  expert  pistol 
shot  was  singled  out  for  a medal  or  ribbon.  Today, 
marksmanship  awards  are  greater  than  ever  before. 

The  “Navy  Pistol  Marksmanship  Ribbon”  and  the 
“Navy  Rifle  Marksmanship  Ribbon”  were  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  14  Oct  1969;  to 


Above  left:  Expert  Pistol  Shot  Medal,  awarded  for  expert 
pistol  qualification.  Right:  Expert  Rifleman  Medal, 

awarded  for  expert  rifle  qualification. 


provide  the  necessary  ribbons,  the  previously  desig- 
nated “Navy  Expert  Pistol  Shot  Medal  Ribbon”  and 
the  “Navy  Expert  Rifleman  Medal  Ribbon”  were  re- 
designated. 

The  change  in  designation  of  the  expert  medal  rib- 
bons would  permit  marksmen  and  sharpshooters  to 
wear  the  ribbon  bar  which  formerly  was  authorized 
only  for  Navy  personnel  who  had  attained  the  expert 
medals. 

Although  the  marksmanship  ribbon  bars  are  award- 
ed to  marksmen,  sharpshooters  and  experts,  it  is  only 
the  expert  who  is  awarded  the  “Navy  Expert  Pistol 
Shot  Medal”  and  the  “Navy  Expert  Rifleman  Medal.” 
These  medals  are  issued  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel for  the  first  expert  qualification  only.  Personnel 
may  qualify  for  the  expert  medals  only  once  during  a 
calendar  year. 

if  an  individual  has  qualified  three  times,  he  is 
1 permanently  qualified. 

However,  the  marksman  and  sharpshooter  awards 
are  intermediate  qualifications  towards  the  expert 


designation  and  are  not  considered  permanent  quali- 
fications. Duration  of  all  qualifications,  except  the 
third  (final)  expert  qualification,  is  two  years. 

All  personnel  who  fire  for  record  have  an  entrv  to 
that  effect  and  the  grade  of  qualification  entered  in 
their  service  records.  If  an  individual  fires,  but  fails 
to  qualify  as  marksman,  this  fact  also  is  entered  in 
his  service  record  (Page  13),  since  it  affects  his  eli- 
gibility to  fire  again  during  the  calendar  year. 

One  additional  record  firing  is  permitted  during  a 
calendar  year  for  an  individual  who  fails  to  qualify  as 
marksman.  Record  entries  for  officers  are  made  by 
means  of  a memorandum  for  the  record.  Record  en- 
tries for  enlisted  are  made  in  block  #10  of  “Navy 
Occupation/Training  and  Awards  History”  (page  4). 
Expert  medals  are  worn  on  the  naval  uniform  bv  ex- 
perts only;  the  marksmanship  ribbons  are  worn  by 
marksmen,  sharpshooters  and  experts.  The  marksman 
wears  the  ribbon  bar  without  a letter  device— the 
bronze  letter  “S”  is  worn  on  the  ribbon  bar  for  sharp- 
shooter qualification. 

Navy  personnel  who  attained  a first  and  second 
expert  qualification  wear  the  ribbon  bar  with  a bronze 
letter  “E”  attached.  Upon  attaining  the  third  (final) 
expert  qualification,  the  silver  letter  “E”  is  attached 
to  the  ribbon  bar. 

Anly  navy  personnel  who  have  been  awarded 
the  expert  medals  are  authorized  to  attach  the 
appropriate  device  to  the  suspension  ribbon  of  the 
expert  medal. 

The  ribbon  bars  and  letter  devices  are  not  issued  bv 


Navy  Rifle  Marksmanship  Ribbon,  for  marksman 
qualification. 


Navy  Rifle  Marksmanship  Ribbon,  with  bronze  letter  "S" 
for  sharpshooter  qualification. 


Navy  Pistol  Marksmanship  Ribbon,  with  bronze  letter  "E" 
for  1st  and  2nd  expert  qualification. 
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Marksman 

the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  but  must  he  purchased 
at  the  Navy  Exchange.  Ribbon  bars  now  stocked  in 
the  exchanges  may  be  stocked  under  their  previous 
designation  of  “Navy  Expert  Pistol  Shot  Medal  Rib- 
bon” and  “Navy  Expert  Rifleman  Medal  Ribbon.” 

Whether  or  not  you  have  earned  a marksmanship 
ribbon  or  qualified  for  the  expert  medal  is  a matter 
which  is  determined  by  the  small  arms  marksmanship 
instructor  conducting  the  qualification  course.  There 
is  no  authorization  whatsoever  for  an  instructor  to 
issue  expert  medals  or  authorize  personnel  to  wear  a 
marksmanship  ribbon. 

The  commanding  officer’s  entry  of  a qualification 
in  an  individual’s  service  record  is  the  only  authoriza- 
tion for  a marksman,  sharpshooter  or  expert  to  pur- 
chase the  appropriate  marksmanship  ribbon  and/or 
letter  devices. 

report  of  scores  (“Small  Arms  Sheet  #2”— OpNav 
Form  3573.2)  is  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  to  report  an  expert  qualification.  When  an 
individual  first  qualifies  for  the  expert  award  for  rifle 
or  pistol,  the  appropriate  medal  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  member’s  commanding  officer  for  presentation  at 
an  appropriate  ceremony.  Reports  of  marksman  and 
sharpshooter  qualifications,  besides  the  second  and 
third  expert  qualification,  are  not  reported  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  These  particular  qualifica- 
tions are  noted  in  the  member’s  service  record. 

A marksman,  sharpshooter  or  expert  is  an  individual 
who  is  determined,  confident  and  skilled  with  the 
service  rifle,  pistol  or  revolver.  If  a man  or  woman  of 
the  Navy  possesses  these  qualities,  the  chances  are 
that  he  or  she  will  be  singled  out  for  a marksmanship 
ribbon  or  expert  medal. 

Study  Time  Shortened  in  Change 
By  College  Correspondence  School 

T HE  NAVAL  WAR  COLLEGE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

* has  reorganized  its  curriculum  into  nine  subject 
areas  and  32  single-installment  courses.  The  change, 
which  became  effective  in  March,  does  not  alter  the 
total  requirements  at  present  for  those  officers  who 
are  working  for  a Naval  War  College  diploma.  It  does, 
however,  allow  for  varying  the  sequence  of  courses 
and  shorten  the  required  study  time  for  each  course. 

Officers  in  all  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  with  a rank 
equivalent  to  or  above  Navy  LT  are  eligible,  as  are 
U.  S.  Government  employees  with  the  grade  of  GS-10 
or  above.  Waivers  of  rank  and  grade  requirements  are 
possible. 

Naval  War  College  courses  are  on  a graduate  level 
and,  because  of  their  subjective  nature,  require  cre- 
ative work.  By  offering  more  variety  and  a greater 
opportunity  to  be  selective,  the  course  reorganization 


is  a response  to  all  officers’  educational  needs— 
whether  they’re  interested  in  the  entire  program  or  in 
single  subjects. 

Each  satisfactory  completion  is  a “graduation”  from 
that  course  and  will  be  recognized  by  a letter  to  the 
student  via  his  command,  with  a copy  to  his  head- 
quarters record. 

For  more  information  write:  Director  of  Corres- 
pondence School,  Naval  War  College,  Newport, 
R.  I.  02840. 

Lightning  Detection  Device 
Could  be  Valuable  to  Navy 

A PROGRAM  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  NAVAL 

research  has  led  to  development  of  a device 
which  can  detect  lightning  as  far  as  100  miles  awav. 
Inasmuch  as  lightning  has  a direct  bearing  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  missile  launchings,  communications,  re- 
fueling operations  and  other  naval  activity,  the  ability 
to  detect  otherwise  unseen  lightning  can  be  valuable 
to  naval  operations. 

The  device  for  lightning  detection  was  developed  as 
part  of  a broader  investigation  of  thunderstorms, 
storm  electrification  processes,  lightning  dynamics  and 
other  phenomena  which  are  hazards  at  sea. 

The  detector  uses  silicon  solar  cells  which  are  sensi- 
tive enough  to  register  lightning  in  distant  clouds  even 
in  bright  daylight.  The  detector  can  be  fitted  with  a 
special  filter  which  allows  it  to  respond  only  to  light- 
ning and  not  be  confused  by  the  random  changes  in 
sunlight  intensity. 

The  lightning  detector  was  developed  mainly  to  in- 
vestigate why  lightning  occurs  in  warm  clouds.  Such 
clouds  are  found  in  tropical  and  subtropical  climates 
usually  at  altitudes  below  15,000  feet— the  approxi- 
mate freezing  level. 

At  present,  there  is  little  theoretical  understanding 
of  lightning  occurrence  below  the  freezing  level. 

Aside  from  the  lightning  detector’s  usefulness  as  a 
research  tool,  it  may  find  practical  application  in  ships 
and  naval  installations.  As  a scanning  device,  it  can 
detect  the  presence  of  and  count  lightning  strokes 
from  electrified  clouds  and  pinpoint  distant  areas  of 
lightning,  thereby  contributing  to  the  safety  of  naval 
surface  and  air  operations. 


Form  Required  for  Air  Travel  Discounts 

The  Navy  has  received  reports  from  various  air- 
lines that  a number  of  military  personnel  have  been 
requesting  reduced  standby  and  reservation  fares 
without  the  required  DD  Form  1580  in  their  pos- 
session. 

This  form  is  mandatory  for  military  personnel  de- 
siring reduced  air  fares  for  leave  and  liberty  travel. 
The  requirement  is  a provision  of  carrier  tariffs 
with  which  the  airlines  must  comply— lacking  the 
DD  Form  1580,  they  have  no  alternative  but  to 
collect  the  full  fare. 
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New  and  Revised  Courses  Available 


Below  is  a listing  by  BuPers  of  new  and  re- 
vised correspondence  courses  available  to 
Navymen.  With  the  exception  of  those  marked 
with  an  asterisk  ( “ ) , the  course  material  is  un- 


classified, and  two  of  the  previously  available 
courses— OCC  Legal  Medicine,  NavPers  10766-1 
and  OCC  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
NavPers  10732-2— have  been  discontinued. 


NavPers  No.  Title 

91672-C  ECC  Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  E l&C 

91613-2B  ECC  Aviation  Electronics  Technician  3&2 

91639-ID  ECC  Aircrew  Survival  Equipmentman  3&2 
91650-ID  ECC  Aviation  Structural  Mechanic  S l&C 

91368-B  ECC  Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate  R 3&2 

91547-C  ECC  Communications  Technician  O 3&2 

91571-1G  ECC  Construction  Electrician  l&C 

91544-2E  ECC  Damage  Controlman  3&2 

91393  ECC  Dentalman 

91566-3  ECC  Engineering  Aid  l&C 

91574-3  ECC  Equipment  Operator  3&2 

91347  “ECC  Fire  Control  Technician  (G)  l&C 

91351  “ECC  Fire  Control  Technician  (M)  372 

(TALOS) 

91377-C  “ECC  Gunner’s  Mate  Technician  3&2 

91292-1  (SUP)  ECC  Signalman  l&C  (SUPPLEMENT) 
10732-B  OCC  Financial  Management  in  the  Navy 

10933-A  OCC  Maneuvering  Board 

10933-A1  OCC  Military  Justice  in  the  Navy 

10900-A1  OCC  Naval  Orientation 

10412-A  OCC  Supply  Duties  for  General  Line 

Officers 


Number  of  Replacement 


Supersedes  Assignments  Points 


91672-B 

91613-2 

91639-1C 

91650-1C 

91368-A 

91547-B 

91571-1F 

91544-2D 

91566-2B 

91574-2D 


91377-B 

10732-A 
10933-3 
10933-A 
10900- A 
10412-2 


6 

19 

10 

12 

13 

7 
10 
10 

8 
8 
8 

13 

7 

8 
2 

11 

6 

16 

19 

9 


10 
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20 

22 

24 

14 

20 

18 

16 

16 

16 

24 

14 

16 

4 

17 

15 
24 
28 
14 


'Cromwell/  Starring  Richard  Harris, 

Among  New  Motion  Picture  Releases 

Here’s  a list  of  recently  released  16mm  feature 
motion  pictures  available  to  ships  and  overseas  bases 
from  the  Navy  Motion  Picture  Service. 

Movies  in  color  are  designated  by  (C)  and  those 
in  wide-screen  processes  by  (WS). 

Machine  Gun  McCain  (C)  (WS):  Drama;  John 
Cassavetes,  Britt  Ekland. 

The  Private  Life  of  Sherlock  Holmes  (C)  (WS): 
Drama;  Robert  Stephens,  Colin  Blakely. 

A Candidate  for  a Killing  (C):  Drama;  John  Rich- 
ardson, Anita  Ekberg. 

Bullet  for  a Badman  (C):  Western;  Audie  Murphy, 
Darren  McGavin. 

Burn!  (C):  Historical  Drama;  Marlon  Brando. 

Take  a Girl  Like  You  (C):  Comedy;  Hayley  Mills, 
Oliver  Reed. 

When  Dinosaurs  Ruled  the  Earth!  (C):  Drama; 
Victoria  Vetri,  Robin  Hawdon. 

Who’s  Been  Sleeping  in  My  Bed?  (C)  (WS): 

Comedy;  Dean  Martin,  Elizabeth  Montgomery. 

R.  P.  M.  (C):  Drama;  Anthony  Quinn,  Ann  Mar- 
gret. 

Fragment  of  Fear  (C):  Drama;  David  Hemmings, 
Gayle  Hunnicutt. 

Five  Easy  Pieces  (C):  Drama;  Jack  Nicholson. 


Bedtime  Story  (C):  Romantic  Comedy;  Marlon 
Brando,  David  Niven. 

Cromwell  (C)  (WS):  Historical  Drama;  Richard 
Harris,  Alec  Guinness. 

No  Blade  of  Grass  (C)  (WS):  Adventure;  Nigel 
Davenport,  Jean  Wallace. 

Mrs.  Pollifax—Spy  (C):  Comedy;  Rosalind  Russell. 
Captain  Horatio  Hornblower  (C):  Drama;  Gregorv 
Peck,  Virginia  Mayo. 

The  Battle  of  Neretva  (C)  (WS):  War  Drama;  Yul 
Brynner,  Sergei  Bondarchuk. 

I Walk  the  Line  (C)  (WS):  Drama;  Gregory  Peck. 
Four  Rode  Out  (C):  Western;  Sue  Lyon,  Pemell 
Roberts. 

Captain  Newman,  M.  D.  (C):  Drama;  Gregorv 
Peck,  Tony  Curtis. 

Big  Number  Switch  Is  Started — 

Dual  Identifier  Will  Pave  Way 

■the  navy  has  begun  the  big  switch  from  military 
* service  numbers  (MSN)  to  social  security  numbers 
(SSN)  as  a means  of  identifying  its  people.  Although 
the  actual  conversion  period  is  scheduled  from  1 Jul 
71  to  1 Jan  72,  some  preliminary  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  make  the  transition  smoother. 

Prior  to  the  final  substitution  of  the  SSN  for  the 
MSN,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a dual  personnel 
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identifier— both  numbers— which  will  permit  readv 
and  positive  identification  and  location  of  members  in 
the  personnel  records  of  the  manual  and  automated 
file  systems  during  the  conversion  period.  This  pro- 
cedure is  intended  to  lessen  any  difficulties  that  mav 
arise  from  the  massive  conversion  of  personnel  records 
to  a new  identification  system. 

Effective  immediately,  all  correspondence,  docu- 
ments, forms  and  reports  used  for  naval  personnel 
administration  must  include  both  the  SSN  and  the 
MSN  of  the  member  concerned. 

Specific  procedures  to  be  followed  are  explained 
in  detail  in  BuPersNote  1070  (12  Mar  71). 

Navymen  Trade  Salt  for  Sand 
In  Search  for  Foreign  Language 

nL  paso,  tex.,  is  now  part  of  the  world  that  an 
active-duty  sailor  can  see,  even  though  the  closest 
body  of  water  (beyond  bathtub  size)  is  a man-made 
lake  at  a local  amusement  park. 

Over  40  active-duty  career  sailors  traded  the  salt 
spray  for  occasional  sandstorms  when  they  reported 
for  duty  recently  at  the  Defense  Language  Institute 
Southwest  Branch  (dlisw),  Biggs  Field,  Fort  Bliss. 

The  sailors  are  the  first  of  possibly  several  hundred 
officer  and  enlisted  Navy  personnel  projected  to 
report  for  training  at  dlisw  by  late  summer,  according 
to  Lieutenant  Commander  Henry  H.  Ferrero,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Beserve  Training  Station,  in  El  Paso.  CDR  Ferrero 
will  be  acting  as  the  administrative  skipper  for  the 
first  groups  taking  Vietnamese  language  training. 

The  influx  of  U.  S.  Navy  personnel  at  the  Institute, 
which  currently  has  a detachment  of  Air  Force  stu- 
dents mixed  with  three  student  companies  of  Armv 
personnel,  necessitated  the  establishment  of  a U.  S. 
Naval  Detachment  on  the  desert-type  terrain  of  Biggs 


Congratulations  to  DATC 

The  Naval  Development  and  Training  Center  in 
San  Diego,  commonly  known  as  “DATC,”  has  been 
putting  together  an  impressive  list  of  accomplish- 
ments, according  to  a recent  congratulatory  mes- 
sage from  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  Fleet. 
DATC’s  primary  mission  is  to  provide  advanced 
classroom  instruction  and  on-the-job  training  for 
senior  petty  officers  (P02s  and  above)  in  engi- 
neering and  gunnery  ratings.  (See  “Training  for 
Individual  Needs  at  DATC,”  All  Hands,  Aug  70.) 

DATC  has  already  provided  advanced  training 
for  almost  2700  Pacific  Fleet  Navymen  and,  as 
these  individuals  complete  their  shore  tours  and 
rejoin  the  Fleet,  they  are  expected  to  help  improve 
over-all  material  readiness.  They  are  also  of  im- 
mediate benefit  to  today’s  Fleet:  during  FY  1970 
alone,  Navymen  assigned  to  DATC  put  in  more 
than  50,000  manhours  of  effort  and  completed 
more  than  7000  separate  repair  jobs,  including  over 
100  easrepts. 


Shore  Duty  In  Hawaii 

Not  enough  qualified  enlisted  Navymen  have 
indicated  a desire  for  shore  duty  in  Hawaii.  In 
many  cases  they  mav  have  hesitated  to  do  so 
because  they  suspected  high  living  costs  and  long 
waiting  lists  there;  the  cost  of  living  does  equal 
or  exceed  that  in  most  areas  of  CONUS,  but  a 
compensatory  cost  of  living  allowance  was  recent- 
ly authorized.  In  addition,  P03s  over  four,  and 
above,  with  dependents  who  reside  in  private 
housing  on  Oahu  are  entitled  to  a special  housing 
allowance,  plus  BAQ,  of  $3.00-3.40  per  day. 

Government  quarters  are  also  available;  for 
POls  and  below,  the  current  waiting  time  is  2- 
4/2  months.  CPOs  may  have  to  wait  longer  for 
smaller  apartments,  but  those  with  four  bedrooms 
are  currently  available  within  2-3  months.  Con- 
current travel  of  dependents  is  authorized,  and 
so  is  a temporary  lodging  allowance  for  up  to  60 
days  while  you’re  waiting  for  permanent  housing. 

Local  exchanges  and  commissaries  are  well 
stocked;  schools  and  recreational  opportunities  are 
excellent.  Normal  shore  tour  is  36  months.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  indicate  a preference  for  Hawaii 
on  your  Seavey  rotation  data  card,  or  your  duty 
history  and  preference  card;  chances  are  good 
you’ll  get  your  preference. 


Field.  The  detachment’s  administrative  home  station 
is  the  Naval  Amphibious  Schools  in  Coronado,  Calif. 

It  is  believed  that  the  dlisw  naval  detachment  is 
the  first  permanent  Navy  unit  of  its  size  ever  to  be 
assigned  to  Fort  Bliss,  which  primarily  houses  the 
Army’s  Air  Defense  Center. 

Though  the  first  Navymen  who  reported  for  in- 
tensive 35-week  Vietnamese  language  classes  are 
within  the  enlisted  pay  grades  of  E-3  to  E-9,  pro- 
jected classes  will  include  officers  up  to,  and  includ- 
ing, the  rank  of  commander. 

All  of  the  Navymen  to  be  trained  at  dlisw  are 
volunteers  and  will  eventually  act  in  noncombatant 
advisory  roles  in  Vietnam,  training  Vietnamese  sailors. 
“All  of  the  men  are  handpicked,”  said  CDR  Ferrero, 
“and  all  are  of  the  highest  quality  of  Naval  personnel; 
it’s  not  an  easy  language  course.” 

THE  ADDITION  OF  NAVYMEN  TO  DLISW  adds  to  the 
■ joint-service  image  of  the  local  facility.  Before 
this,  Navymen  were  trained  at  other  resident  language 
schools  within  the  Defense  Language  Institute  system. 

The  DLI  Southwest  Branch  is  one  of  four  stateside 
language  branches  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.  based 
Defense  Language  Institute  system.  Other  branches 
include  the  DLI  East  Coast  Branch,  co-located  with 
DLI  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  the  DLI 
West  Coast  Branch  located  in  Monterey,  Calif.;  and 
the  San  Antonio,  Tex.',  DLI  English  Language  Branch 
which  teaches  English  as  a second  language  to  foreign 
military  personnel.  — SP5  Brad  Cooper,  USA 
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Pach  year,  allied  nations  such  as  the  United 
c Kingdom,  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France,  Italy, 
Canada,  Brazil,  New  Zealand  and  Australia  ex- 
change naval  officers  with  the  United  States  for 
training  at  American  shore  installations  and  aboard 
U.  S.  ships. 

The  purpose  of  the  exchange  is  to  increase  the 
officers’  knowledge  of  operating  procedures  and 
practices  at  the  staff  level  in  commands,  squadrons 
and  units  which,  incidentally,  standardizes  tech- 
niques and  doctrines. 

Actually,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Nether- 
lands are  the  only  countries  which  exchange  officers 
with  the  United  States  for  training  aboard  ships. 
United  States  and  British  officers  serve  a year  and 
those  of  the  Netherlands  serve  for  six  months  with 
their  respective  exchange  navies.  But  their  num- 
bers and  the  relatively  short  time  of  their  exchange 
service  are  out  of  proportion  to  their  impact.  The 
participating  officers’  horizons  are  broadened  and 
the  crews  of  British,  Dutch  and  U.  S.  ships  receive 
an  insight  into  the  operations  of  a foreign  Navy 
and  are  exposed  to  an  opportunity  for  cultural  and 
social  exchange. 


BRITISH  LIEUTENANT 
TRIES 

UNCLE  SAM'S  NAVY 


A ll  exchange  officers  are  experienced  and 
^ qualified  for  their  duties.  Lieutenant  Peter 
Franklyn  of  the  Boyal  Navy  who  served  aboard 


Top  Seabee  Chief  Completes  Tour, 

To  Serve  as  Memorial  Consultant 

%*#  HEN  MASTER  CHIEF  CONSTRUCTIONMAN  WILLIAM  H. 

™ shannon  retired  from  active  duty  in  the  Navy, 
he  went  out  in  a blaze  of  glory  and  with  the  Legion 
of  Merit  pinned  on  his  blouse. 

While  Shannon  was  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of 
the  Seabees,  his  recommendations  went  far  toward 
enhancing  the  welfare,  morale,  billet  structure  and 
personnel  management  of  Seabees  and  his  efforts  to 
improve  their  assignment,  rotation  and  schooling  were 
tireless. 

During  his  tenure  as  the  Seabee’s  MCPO,  Chief 
Shannon  traveled  around  the  world  to  obtain  first- 
hand information  on  the  situations  and  problems  which 


concerned  Seabees.  During  this  time,  he  made  many 
friends.  He  will  be  missed. 

Even  in  retirement,  Master  Chief  Shannon  will  be 
working  for  the  Seabees.  He  plans  to  remain  tempor- 
arily in  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  area  to  serve  as 
consultant  on  plans  for  a memorial  to  be  erected  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  The  memorial  will  hon- 
or men  of  the  Construction  Battalions  who  died  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

Chief  Shannon  is  succeeded  by  Master  Chief  Petty 
Officer  O.  K.  Welbom  who  first  joined  the  Navv  in 
1944  as  a quartermaster.  Chief  Welbom  has  had 
extensive  experience  as  a civilian  in  construction  and 
engineering  work  and,  since  he  has  been  in  the  Navy, 
has  served  in  posts  around  the  globe. 
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uss  Mullinix  (DD  944)  is  a case  in  point. 

Before  he  became  an  exchange  officer,  LT 
Franklyn  had  served  aboard  hms  Carysfort  and 
the  Royal  yacht  Britannia. 

In  Mullinix,  LT  Franklyn  had  his  share  of  sea 
duty.  The  destroyer  left  Norfolk  early  in  February 
1970  for  Puerto  Rican  waters  for  six  weeks  of  train- 
ing as  a participant  in  Springboard  70  exercises. 

April  saw  the  destroyer  outward  bound  to  join 
the  Sixth  Fleet.  During  this  period,  LT  Franklyn 
played  an  important  role  in  Mullinix’s  two  oper- 
ational visits  to  the  Black  Sea.  He  developed  the 


same  competence  and  professionalism  expected  of 
his  American  counterparts  and  became  qualified  as 
a Fleet  Officer  of  the  Deck. 

Aboard  Mullinix,  LT  Franklyn ’s  first  duties  were 
as  main  propulsion  assistant  which  familiarized  him 
with  the  American  engineering  plant.  Afterward, 
he  assumed  duties  as  navigator,  a position  which 
he  enjoyed  greatly  and  which  put  to  good  use  his 
previous  experience  and  ability. 

Although  LT  Franklyn  was  a guest  aboard 
Mullinix,  he  played  a full  part  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  ship  as  a department  head. 


Top  row  left  to  right:  LT  Peter  Franklyn  of  the  Royal  Navy  looks 
over  a chart  with  American  Navymen.  (2)  LT  Franklyn  and  a QM 
discuss  ship  operations.  (3)  Officers  aboard  USS  Mullinix  (DD 
944)  plan  their  course  to  coastal  waters.  (4)  The  British  officer 
instructs  two  QMs  as  part  of  their  in-rate  training.  Bottom  left 
to  right:  The  evening  meol  at  anchor.  (2)  LT  Franklyn  shows  that 
bridge  is  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  (3)  Officers'  call 
and  LT  Franklyn  takes  his  place  along  with  the  other  department 
heads.  (4)  Plans  are  made  for  next  week's  operations.  (5)  Under 
way  and  there  is  an  important  job  to  be  done. 


/ , 


Navy  Federal  Credit  Union 
Makes  Saving  Cash  Painless 

mave  trouble  saving  money?  If  you  do,  you  may 
benefit  from  the  experience  of  many  Navymen 
who  save  by  allotment  with  the  Navy  Federal  Credit 
Union.  Not  only  is  this  method  painless  — if  you 
don’t  see  the  money,  you  can’t  miss  it  — but  also  the 
NFCU  gives  you: 

•A  safe  place  for  your  money  — NFCU  share 
accounts  are  insured  up  to  $20,000  by  a federal 
agency. 

• Complimentary  life  insurance  — one  dollar  for 
each  dollar  you  hold  in  shares,  up  to  $2000. 

• An  improved  credit  rating  — systematic  savings  is 
one  factor  used  in  determining  a person’s  credit  rating. 


• Funds  to  pledge  as  collateral  on  a low  interest- 
rate  loan,  should  the  need  occur. 

• A convenient  way  to  repay  on  a loan  — NCFU 
can  deduct  monthly  loan  pavrnents  automatically  from 
your  allotment  if  you  wish,  thus  saving  you  book- 
keeping work. 

An  allotment  to  NFCU  can  be  a convenience  and 
an  advantage  to  you.  If  you’re  in  the  military,  you 
may  make  regular  share  purchases  by  registering 
your  “S”  (savings)  allotment  to  NFCU.  If  you  are 
a civilian  employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
your  personnel  office  can  provide  you  with  Standard 
Form  1198  “Request  for  Allotment  of  Pay.” 

Check  into  what  the  NFCU  has  to  offer  you— it’s 
money  in  the  bank. 
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For 

Career 

Navymen... 

MORE 

ANSWERS 

TO 

QUESTIONS 


Questions  about  rights,  benefits, 
programs  and  policies  of  interest  to 
Navymen  and  dependents  continue 
to  be  asked  hundreds  of  times  each 
month  in  letters  and  telephone  calls 
to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  A 
cognizant  BuPers  office  provides  a 
prompt,  personal  reply  to  each 
query,  and  those  of  general  interest 
are  published  in  ALL  HANDS. 

Here's  the  fourth  in  a series.  For 
parts  I,  II  and  III,  see  ALL  HANDS, 
August,  October  and  December 
1970. 

Rotation/ Assignment 

Q:  What's  the  story  on  tour 

completion  dates  for  chief  petty  of- 
ficers? I understand  a chief's  trans- 
fer month  is  quite  flexible. 

A:  The  term  “tour  completion 

date  (TCD)”  has  been  changed  to 
projected  rotation  date  (PRD). 
Prospective  rotation  dates  for  those 
in  grades  E-7,  E-8  and  E-9  are 
used  primarily  for  planning.  An 
effort  is  made  to  transfer  CPOs  at 
their  prospective  rotation  dates; 
however,  in  a given  case,  opera- 
tional commitments,  nonavailabili- 
ty of  relief  or  lack  of  available 
billet  may  preclude  assignment  at 
PRD. 

Q:  / hear  that  volunteers  are 

needed  for  duty  in  submarines.  How 
can  I get  into  the  submarine  force? 

A:  Check  the  requirements  in 

Chapter  10  of  the  Transfer  Man- 
ual, and  if  you  meet  these,  submit 
a request  (NavPers  1306/7)  via 
your  CO  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel.  If  accepted,  you  will  be 
ordered  to  submarine  duty  after 
six  weeks  of  basic  submarine 
school. 

Q:  / was  eligible  for  shore  duty 

before  attending  "C"  school.  Will  I 
be  assigned  to  shore  duty  upon 
completion  of  the  school? 

A:  As  you  near  completion  of 

the  school,  an  availability  report  will 
be  sent  to  BuPers.  Your  rating  con- 
troller will  determine  whether  your 
assignment  will  be  to  shore  duty 
or,  if  necessary,  to  a “sea  short 
tour”  before  assignment  ashore. 

Q:  My  ship  is  scheduled  for  in- 

activation and  I'm  headed  for  reas- 
signment to  some  other  sea  duty. 
I'd  like  to  serve  on  one  of  the  100- 
foot  torpedo  retrievers,  but  can't 
find  out  who  they  come  under  so 
I can  list  the  duty  on  my  preference 
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card.  I understand  these  craft  have 
billets  for  my  rating. 

A:  There  are  four  torpedo 

weapons  retrievers  classified  as 
sea  duty  (type  2)  and  assigned  to 
the  Submarine  Force:  TWR-1, 

ComSubRon  4,  Charleston;  TWR- 

2,  ComSubRon  6,  Norfolk;  TWR- 

3,  ComSubFlot  1,  San  Diego;  and 
TWR-6,  ComSubFlot  5,  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Since  your  present  ship  is  as- 
signed to  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  your 
best  bet  would  be  to  request  TWR 
duty  with  ComSubRon  4 at 
Charleston  or  ComSubRon  6 at 
Norfolk. 

Q:  Most  service  craft  duty  in 

the  U.  S.  is  considered  shore  duty, 
and  boat  captains  get  a four-year 
tour,  instead  of  the  usual  two  years, 
to  compensate  for  the  considerable 
time  they  spend  out  of  port.  I'm  a 
tug  skipper  based  overseas  and 
wonder  why  I can't  receive  the  same 
consideration  (I'd  like  to  stay  with 
this  job  for  four  years).  Is  there  any 
way  for  me  to  get  a four-year  serv- 
ice craft  tour  here? 

A:  Your  service  craft  duty  is 

being  performed  in  an  area  that  is 
considered  shore  duty  for  enlisted 
rotation  purposes.  The  normal  tour 
length  for  that  area  is  36  months 
for  accompanied  tours  and  24 
months  for  unaccompanied  and 
“all  others”  tours.  Because  you  are 
single,  your  tour  was  set  at  24 
months.  Extensions  of  tours  in  your 
area  for  you  are  possible— up  to  an 
additional  24  months.  Your  per- 
sonnel office  will  assist  you  in 
making  application.  Factors  con- 
sidered by  your  rate  controller, 
when  acting  on  your  request,  in- 
clude your  commanding  officer’s 
recommendation  and  the  over-all 
availability  of  shore  billets  for  your 
rating. 

Q:  / am  a J03  and,  according 

to  the  C-70  Seavey  notice,  I was 
fully  qualified  for  shore  duty.  I even 
filled  out  the  rotation  data  card  for 
the  segment,  and  my  personnel  of- 
fice told  me  I was  eligible  for  shore 
duty.  However,  a later  Enlisted  Dis- 
tribution and  Verification  Report 
(BuPers  Report  1080-14)  listed  me 
as  not  eligible  because  of  insuffi- 
cient active  duty  obligation.  How 
come? 

A:  In  spite  of  the  1080-14,  you 

are  eligible  for  assignment  but  or- 


ders had  not  been  issued.  Here’s 
what  happened:  You  are  in  one  of 
the  ratings  listed  in  the  Seavey 
notice  which  required  but  14 
months  of  obligated  service.  This 
14  months’  obliserv  was  a tempo- 
rary feature  of  the  Seavey  and  it 
was  not  prudent  from  a cost  stand- 
point to  incorporate  it  into  the 
data  processing  procedures.  There- 
fore, the  Seavey  computers  did  not 
consider  the  14-month  feature  and 
you  came  out  as  ineligible  on  the 
1080-14.  But  here’s  where  humans 
take  over.  Each  rating  controller 
in  BuPers  scanned  the  lists  of  men 
who  were  computer-determined  to 
be  ineligible  because  of  insufficient 
obligated  service.  You  and  others 
were  taken  off  the  list. 

Q:  I'm  on  a normal  tour  of 

shore  duty  which  began  in  June 
1970.  After  one  month  ashore,  I 
was  hospitalized  for  three  months, 
and  then  returned  to  my  shore  sta- 
tion for  completion  of  the  duty.  Will 
my  tour  completion  date  be  ad- 
vanced three  months? 

A:  The  term  “tour  completion 

date  (TCD)”  has  been  changed  to 
projected  rotation  date  (PRD). 
Your  PRD  was  established  when 
you  reported  ashore.  While  hos- 


pitalized you  were  officially  on 
temporary  duty  under  treatment, 
which  does  not  change  your  PRD. 

Q:  While  on  liberty  recently,  I 

ran  into  a buddy  I hadn't  seen  since 
boot  camp.  We  are  both  QM1  s 
nowj  and  as  it  turns  out  we  both 
were  scheduled  to  move  ashore  un- 
der the  same  Seavey  segment.  He 


said  he  already  has  his  orders  for  a 
three-year  shore  tour.  I haven't  re- 
ceived mine  yet,  but  my  ship's  PN 
tells  me  I've  been  dropped  to 
EPDOCONUS  for  a two-year  tour. 
Why  the  difference?  I'd  prefer  a 
three-year  tour. 

A:  The  normal  shore  tour  for 

QM1  is  two  years.  However,  your 
buddy  volunteered  (and  was  se- 
lected) for  instructor  duty  as  a re- 
cruit company  commander.  As 
such,  he  receives  a three-year  in- 
structor tour.  Since  you  already 
have  been  “dropped”  to  epdoconus 
for  general  shore  duty,  you  may  be 
out  of  the  running  for  instructor 
duty.  A telephone  call  to  the  in- 
structor desk  in  BuPers  should  let 
you  know  if  there  is  a chance  your 
orders  can  be  modified. 

Q:  / have  been  at  sea  since  the 

sea  duty  commencement  date  pre- 
scribed for  my  rate  in  the  latest 
Seavey  notice,  but  my  command 
has  no  duty  preference  card  for  me. 
Why? 

A:  First,  check  to  see  if  your 

SDCD  is  recorded  correctly  in  the 
Naval  Manpower  Information  Sys- 
tem as  reflected  in  your  command’s 
1080-14.  If  it’s  incorrect,  send  a 
letter  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 


sonnel requesting  that  it  be 
changed.  You  then  may  request  a 
late  submission,  which  will  not 
hold  up  your  Seavey  orders. 

Q:  / have  been  on  shore  duty 

for  almost  a year  now,  and  have 
another  year  to  go.  Frankly,  I miss 
shipboard  life  and  feel  I'm  getting 
rusty  not  working  in  my  rating.  How 
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can  / return  to  sea  duty  before  my 
shore  tour  is  over? 

A:  Normally,  you  do  not  re- 

turn to  sea  duty  until  you  have 
completed  your  tour  ashore.  How- 
ever, if  you  have  “an  ardent  desire 
to  serve  on  arduous  sea  duty,”  you 
may  submit  a request  (under  arti- 
cle 7.47  of  the  Transfer  Manual) 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  via 
your  CO  and  the  appropriate 
EPDO.  You  can  anticipate  ap- 
proval of  the  request  if  you  have 
completed  at  least  one  year  of  your 
present  tour  and  agree  to  obligate 
your  service  for  24  months  from 
the  date  of  transfer.  Also,  such  a 
transfer  must  be  “in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Navy.” 

Q:  / am  now  on  sea  duty  and 

do  not  wish  to  move  ashore.  Is  it 
possible  to  continue  serving  at  sea? 


A:  Yes.  NavOp  Z-ll  guaran- 

tees you  a two-year  sea  extension 
if  you  want  it.  If  you  are  serving 
aboard  ship,  you  normally  will  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  board.  If  you 
are  recorded  in  the  Seavey  but 
have  not  received  shore  duty 
orders,  you  may  indicate  your  wish 
to  remain  at  sea  by  entering  “9-9” 
as  your  broad  duty  choice  (see 
article  3.27b,  Transfer  Manual)  on 
your  rotation  data  card.  If  your 
rating  or  NEC  is  under  BuPers  de- 
tailing authority,  simply  request 
continuation  of  sea  duty  on  your 
duty  preference  card. 

Q:  / requested  a sea  extension 

by  submitting  the  "9-9"  broad  pref- 
erence code  on  my  rotation  data 
card.  Now  I've  changed  my  mind 
and  would  like  to  move  ashore.  Can 
the  extension  be  canceled? 


A:  After  it  has  been  in  effect 

for  one  year.  You  then  may  submit 
a letter  requesting  that  your  sea 
extension  be  canceled.  The  request 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel,  via  your  CO 
and  the  appropriate  EPDO.  For 
details,  see  article  3.35,  Transfer 
Manual. 

Q:  / listed  my  shore  duty 

choices  at  the  regular  submission 
time,  but  have  reconsidered.  How 
do  I get  my  new  choices  recorded? 

A:  Contact  your  personnel  of- 

fice. Your  PN  will  send  a speed- 
letter  with  your  new  choices  to 
BuPers,  under  the  format  outlined 
in  article  7.48  of  the  Transfer 
Manual. 

Q:  / have  orders  to  an  overseas 

station.  Where  do  I find  informa- 
tion regarding  concurrent  travel 
and  passports  for  my  dependents? 

A:  BuPers  Inst.  4650.14  has 

information  on  passenger  reserva- 
tions, immunization  requirements, 
passport  requirements,  areas  which 
require  entry  approval  for  de- 
pendent travel,  baggage  informa- 
tion, etc.  See  your  personnel  of- 
ficer. 

Pay  and  Allowances 

Q:  Is  the  mandatory  class  " Q " 

allotment  to  dependents  automat- 
ically discontinued  when  the  spon- 
sor is  advanced  to  grade  E-5  or  goes 
over  four  years'  service  in  grade 
E-4? 

A:  When  you  reach  either 

category  your  disbursing  office 
should  contact  you  and  inform  you 
that  the  allotment  will  be  discon- 
tinued, but  that  you  can  keep  one 
going  in  the  form  of  a “D”  allot- 
ment. 

Q:  If  I decide  to  reenlist  and 

draw  the  variable  reenlistment 
bonus,  for  how  many  years  must 
I exceed  my  present  obligation? 

A:  Assuming  you  are  eligible 

for  the  VBB,  BuPers  Notice  1133 
(31  Jul  1970)  requires  that  you 
reenlist  for  a term  which  exceeds 
your  present  obligation  by  at  least 
two  years. 

Q:  Is  a VRB  ever  paid  in  one 

lump  sum? 

A:  Normally,  the  VRB  is  paid 

in  equal  annual  installments.  In  es- 
pecially meritorious  cases,  it  may 
be  paid  in  fewer  installments  or  in 


a lump  sum,  but  these  payment 
methods  require  approval  from  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  Para- 
graph 10  of  the  basic  VRB  direc- 
tive (BuPers  Inst.  1133.18)  con- 
tains information  on  procedures  to 
follow  when  applying  for  lump  sum 
payment. 

Q:  / have  more  than  eight 

years'  total  active  service.  If  other- 
wise eligible,  may  I drow  the  VRB? 

A:  No.  The  current  directive  in 

BuPers  Inst.  1133.18  limits  pay- 
ment of  VRB  to  those  who  qualify 
by  virtue  of  rating/NEC  and  have 
less  than  eight  years  of  active  serv- 
ice. 

Q:  / own  a house  trailer.  Will 

I be  paid  a dislocation  allowance 
when  I transfer  to  my  new  duty  sta- 
tion? 

A:  No.  A dislocation  allowance 

is  intended  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  those  who  must  relocate 
and  refurnish  a new  home  or  apart- 
ment. When  Congress  considered 
the  dislocation  allowance  provision, 
it  was  determined  that  since  mobile 
homes  do  not  have  to  be  refur- 
nished, it  is  not  necessarv  to  pav 
the  allowance  to  mobile  home 
owners. 

Q:  May  a Navyman  be  reim- 

bursed for  the  movement  of  a house 
trailer  from  its  place  of  purchase  to 
his  duty  station  or  home  port  if  the 
trailer  was  purchased  after  he  was 
transferred  (or  after  he  received 
transfer  orders)? 

A:  Yes.  If  he  is  of  eligible 

grade  and  the  trailer  is  acquired  on 
or  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  his 
permanent  change  of  station  ord- 
ers for  use  as  his,  or  his  depen- 
dents’, residence.  The  effective 
date  of  PCS  orders  is  the  date  that 
travel  must  begin  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  orders  (JTR 
M3003.b).  Reimbursement  mav 
not  exceed  the  entitlement  from 
the  old  duty  station  to  the  new  one. 

Change  of  Rating 

Q:  / participated  in  the  exam 

for  YN3.  Now  I'm  told  that  because 
I am  a foreign  national  (Canadian 
citizen),  I cannot  be  a yeoman  be- 
cause I am  not  eligible  for  a security 
clearance.  What  happens  now? 

A:  Your  command  should  have 

known  that  you  were  ineligible  to 
strike  for  a rating  which  normally 
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requires  a security  clearance.  How- 
ever, to  avoid  penalizing  you  for  an 
apparent  command  error,  your 
exam  will  be  validated.  If  you  are 
authorized  to  be  advanced,  the  ad- 
vancement will  be  confirmed  con- 
current with  placing  you  in  train- 
ing for  change  of  rating  to  one  not 
normally  requiring  access  to  classi- 
fied information  (paragraph  302.6, 
Manual  of  Advancement,  has  a list 
of  such  ratings). 

Q:  After  four  years  as  a radar- 

man,  I no  longer  have  any  interest 
in  the  rating  and  believe  I would 
enjoy  being  a radioman.  What  are 
my  chances  of  changing? 

A:  Not  good.  Instructions  for 

change  of  rate  or  rating  are  con- 
tained in  BuPers  Manual  (article 
2230180)  and,  as  stated  in  para- 
graph 4e,  requests  from  those  who 


serve  in  undermanned  ratings,  and 
those  who  possess  specialty  skills 
which  are  in  short  supply,  will 
normally  not  be  approved.  Since 
radarman  is  on  the  “open  rates” 
list,  your  request  would  probably 
be  disapproved. 

Q:  My  request  to  change  from 

seaman  to  constructionman  was  dis- 
approved by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel.  I am  still  interested  in 
the  Seabees.  What  can  I do  to  get 
into  the  construction  field? 

A:  Unless  you  had  previous 

experience  in  construction  work, 
your  chance  of  changing  is  very 
poor.  Conversions  to  the  construc- 
tion apprenticeships  are  necessarily 
limited  because  of  force  reductions 
in  the  group  VIII  ratings. 


Officer  Promotion 

Q:  What  is  the  minimum  num- 

ber of  recommendations  required 
from  the  active  duty  selection  board 
if  I'm  to  be  selected  for  promotion? 

A:  You  must  receive  t h e 

recommendation  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  acting  members  of  the 
board  concerned.  If  the  board  is 
composed  of  five  members  or  less, 
a majority  may  recommend  the 
promotion. 

Q:  When  are  permanent  ap- 

pointments issued? 

A:  The  number  of  officers  who 

may  serve  in  permanent  grades  is 
determined  bv  statute.  Eligibility 
for  permanent  appointment  is 
based  upon  lineal  position  as  va- 
cancies occur  in  the  permanent 
grade  structure.  Staff  corps  officers 
become  eligible  for  permanent  ap- 


pointment when  their  line  running 
mates  become  eligible. 

Q:  What  percentage  of  officers 

may  be  selected  from  below  the 
promotion  zone? 

A:  A law  which  set  a five 

per  cent  limitation  of  the  total 
number  of  Navy  officers  which 
could  be  selected  from  below  the 
promotion  zone  was  suspended  by 
the  President  for  two  years  from 
29  Aug  1970.  The  present  admini- 
strative policy  authorizes  up  to  15 
per  cent  below  zone  selections. 

Q:  When  may  an  officer  who 

holds  a permanent  appointment  as 
ensign  be  permanently  promoted 
to  lieutenant  (jg)? 

A:  On  the  third  anniversary  of 

his  date  of  rank  as  ensign. 


Q:  How  is  the  promotion  date 

determined  for  warrant  officers? 

A:  Tne  promotion  date  is  the 

anniversary  date  of  the  date  of  rank 
upon  appointment  to  W-l.  Under 
usual  procedures,  the  time  required 
between  grades  for  temporary  pro- 
motion is:  W-l  to  GWO-2,  two 
years;  CWO-2  to  CWO-3,  four 
years;  CWO-3  to  CWO-4,  four 
years.  Again,  under  usual  pro- 
cedures, this  means  10  years’  total 
warrant  service  before  the  officer 
is  eligible  for  CWO-4.  However, 
the  administrative  policy  which  au- 
thorizes up  to  15  per  cent  below 
zone  selections  recognizes  high  per- 
formance and  allows  an  officer  who 
is  selected  early  to  be  promoted 
two  years  earlier  than  previously 
allowed;  if  selected  early  twice  in 
succession,  he  would  be  eligible  for 
temporary  promotion  to  CWO-4 
after  only  six  years’  total  warrant 
service.  NavOp  31  (20  Feb  1971) 
contained  the  word  on  this  new 
procedure. 

Q:  Are  all  graduates  of  the 

Navy  Enlisted  Scientific  Education 
Program  appointed  to  commissioned 
grade  in  the  unrestricted  line? 

A:  The  majority  are.  Appoint- 

ments in  the  restricted  line  or  staff 
corps  categories  are  authorized  for 
those  who  are  not  physically  quali- 
fied for  the  unrestricted  line,  and 
for  a few  others  who  have  excep- 
tional qualifications  for  duty  in 
such  categories  as  supply,  engineer- 
ing, civil  engineering,  ordnance 
engineering,  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing, aviation  maintenance  and  geo- 
physics. 

Training/ Education 

Q:  I'd  like  to  enroll  in  an  offi- 

cer course  administered  by  the  Na- 
val Correspondence  Course  Center. 
Are  enlisted  men  permitted  to  take 
officer  courses?  How  do  I apply? 

A:  You’re  eligible  to  take  an 

officer  correspondence  course  if 
your  CO  approves  your  application 
on  the  basis  of  your  professional 
needs.  Use  the  regular  NCC  appli- 
cation (NavPers  1550/4)  which 
should  be  available  in  your  educa- 
tion office. 

Q:  May  officers  take  enlisted 

courses? 

A:  Yes.  Inactive  Reserve  offi- 

cers can  earn  Reserve  retirement 
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points  for  courses  designated  either 
officer  (OCC)  or  Officer-Enlisted 
(OCC-ECC). 

Q:  After  successful  completion 

of  "C"  school,  how  do  I ensure  the 
appropriate  Navy  Enlisted  Classifi- 
cation code  has  been  assigned? 

A:  Two  administrative  sections 

should  be  checked.  First,  see  to  it 
that  page  four  of  your  service  rec- 


the first  class  meeting.  USAFI  in- 
structional material  must  be  used, 
unless  exception  is  granted  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers- 
C43 ) . 

Q:  Aside  from  the  Navy  En- 

listed Scientific  Education  and  As- 
sociate Degree  Completion  p r o - 
grams,  does  the  Navy  grant  leaves 
of  absence  to  career  enlisted  per- 


ord has  an  entry  which  reflects  the 
appropriate  NEC  assignment.  Next, 
your  station’s  current  BuPers  Re- 
port 1080-14  should  reflect  the 
NEC.  You  should  verify  the  1080- 
14  about  60  days  after  reporting  to 
a new  duty  station  to  ensure  that 
any  new  NEC  you  may  have  re- 
ceived while  en  route  or  while 
TEMADD  has  been  entered,  even 
though  you  are  certain  a service 
record  entry  has  been  made.  This 
ensures  that  the  “longhand”  of  your 
service  record  has  been  properly 
transcribed  into  the  “shorthand”  of 
the  Navy  Manpower  Information 
System  magnetic  tape— the  record 
from  which  you  may  be  detailed. 

Q:  May  commanding  officers 

request  funds  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a qualified  civilian  instructor? 

A:  COs  are  authorized  to  es- 

tablish group  study  classes  to  satis- 
fy individual  or  command  require- 
ments. The  Navy  Instructor  Hire 
Program  provides  funds,  on  re- 
quest, to  a maximum  of  $500  for 
any  one  class,  for  the  purpose  of 
hiring  civilian  instructors.  A group 
study  class  using  civilian  instruc- 
tors requires  a minimum  attend- 
ance of  10  military  personnel  at 


sonnel  to  permit  them  to  attend 
college? 

A:  No.  There  is  no  program 

by  which  enlisted  personnel  may 
obtain  leave  of  absence  in  order  to 
complete  requirements  for  a col- 
lege degree. 

Q:  What  is  the  age  requirement 

for  entrance  into  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy? 

A:  Candidates  must  be  at  least 

17  and  less  than  22  on  1 July  of  the 
year  of  admission. 

Q:  Does  the  curriculum  of  the 

Naval  Academy  require  that  mid- 
shipmen take  the  same  courses 
which,  therefore,  provide  the  same 
educational  background? 

A:  No.  A selection  of  24  ma- 

jors allows  a midshipman  to  con- 
centrate his  studies  in  a field  of  his 
choice  as  his  background  and  abili- 
ties permit.  However,  every  mid- 
shipman is  required  to  complete 
the  courses  in  the  core  curriculum 
(or  validate  equivalent  college- 
level  work)  and  complete  one  of 
the  minors  offered. 

Q:  Where  can  I receive  infor- 

mation about  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining college  credit  for  courses  I 
completed  at  service  schools,  or  for 


my  other  military  experiences? 

A:  The  decision  as  to  whether 

credit  may  be  granted  either  for 
military  courses  or  military  experi- 
ence is  an  individual  one  made  bv 
the  school  concerned.  Questions 
concerning  the  possible  granting  of 
advance  credit  may  be  addressed 
to  either  the  registrar  or  the  direc- 
tor of  admissions  of  the  school  to 
which  you  hope  to  gain  admission. 
This  may  be  done  either  bv  letter, 
or,  if  a variety  of  service  educa- 
tional experiences  are  to  be  con- 
sidered for  credit,  by  submitting 
DD  Form  295  (Application  for 
Evaluation  of  Educational  Experi- 
ences During  Military  Service). 
See  your  command  Educational 
Services  Officer. 

Q:  If  I request  a specific  "C" 

school  as  reenlistment  incentive  un- 
der section  12.8  of  the  Transfer 
Manual,  and  no  quota  is  available 
during  that  fiscal  year,  may  the 
school  guarantee  be  held  over  until 
the  following  fiscal  year? 

A:  Yes.  Generally,  BuPers  will 

reply  to  the  orginal  school  request 
and  state  that  it  is  approved  but 
that  no  quota  is  available,  and  that 
a quota  will  be  granted  as  soon-  as 
one  becomes  available.  (At  present, 
BuPers  is  sending  alternate  choices 
of  open  school  quotas  with  such 
replies.  This  offers  the  reenlistee  an 
up-to-date  choice  of  schools, 
whereby  he  may  not  be  required  to 
wait. ) 

Q:  What's  the  status  of  the  pilot 

program  whereby  an  officer  if  or- 
dered to  an  NROTC  university  for 
one  year  under  instruction  followed 
by  two  years  of  duty  as  an  instruc- 
tor at  the  unit? 

A:  To  date  officers  have  been 

accepted  into  this  program  at 
UCLA,  New  Mexico,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  pro- 
gram has  received  universal  sup- 
port from  the  academic  community 
and  is  considered  to  be  a partial 
answer  to  the  difficulties  in 
NROTC  staffing.  No  increase  in 
the  program  is  planned  for  FY  72 
due  to  severe'  budgetary  cuts  in  all 
civilian  education  programs;  how- 
ever, the  program  will  continue  on 
a limited  basis  until  additional 
funds  become  available. 

Q:  Are  active  duty  enlisted  men 
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eligible  for  the  NROTC  College 
Scholarship  Program? 

A:  Yes— within  the  quota  es- 

tablished for  their  state  of  record. 
There  is  no  special  quota  for  Navy 
personnel.  Selectees  are  discharged 
and  then  eidisted  in  the  Reserve  at 
the  time  of  appointment  as  mid- 
shipmen. NROTC  midshipmen  re- 
ceive tuition,  books,  uniforms,  and 
$50  per  month  while  enrolled  in 
college  for  four  years.  Commissions 
as  unrestricted  iine  officers  in  the 
Regular  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
are  awarded  upon  graduation. 

Q:  Is  there  a maximum  age  for 

eligibility  in  the  Associate  Degree 
Completion  Program  (ADCOP)? 

A:  Not  at  present,  under  Bu- 

Fers  Notice  1510  (15  Jul  1970). 
Previously,  39  was  the  cutoff  age. 
Now,  applicants  must  have  com- 
pleted five  years’  continuous  naval 
service  but  less  than  14  years’  ac- 
tive military  service  as  of  1 Sep- 
tember of  the  fiscal  year  during 
which  they  wish  to  attend  school. 

Q:  If  I'm  selected  for  ADCOP, 

for  how  long  must  I obligate? 

A:  For  at  least  six  years  of  ac- 

tive service  from  the  month  you 
transfer  from  your  duty  station  to 
school. 

Q:  Can  men  in  their  first  enlist- 

ment apply  for  ADCOP? 

A:  No.  Applicants  must  be  in 

grade  E-5  or  above  and  be  serving 
in  a second  or  later  enlistment.  See 
RuPers  Notice  1510  (15  Jul  1970) 
for  other  information  on  ADCOP. 

Officer  Specialty  Codes 

Q:  How  may  an  officer  receive 

the  Surface  Missile  Systems  special 
qualification  / special  designation 
code? 

A:  To  qualify  for  the  SMS 

code,  you  must  first  complete  an 
SMS  officer’s  course,  including  the 
end-of-course  examination.  Next 
you  must  serve  at  least  12  months 
on  board  ship  under  the  super- 
vision of  a qualified  SMS  officer  in 
a qualifying  billet,  and  demonstrate 
proficiency  in  the  tactical  employ- 
ment of  the  SMS  batterv.  When 
your  training  and  apprenticeship 
requirements  are  met,  and  your  CO 
is  satisfied  that  you  are  qualified, 
he  will  say  so  in  writing  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  You  mav 
expedite  the  code  assignment  bv 


submitting  a letter  request,  via  vour 
CO,  to  BuPers. 

Q:  What  are  subspecialty  codes 

and  how  do  I get  them  on  my  of- 
ficer data  card? 

A:  These  are  five  character 

codes  which  indicate  “significant 
qualification  in  a particular  field 
of  naval  endeavor,  other  than 
naval  warfare,  obtained  through 
graduate  or  baccalaureate  level  ed- 
ucation, practical  experience,  or  a 
combination  thereof.”  The  first  four 
characters  are  numbers  which 
identify  the  subspecialty,  such  as 
8442  (Nuclear  Physics),  8610 
(Meteorology),  9413  (Financial 
Management),  etc.  The  fifth 
character  is  a letter  suffix  which  in- 
dicates the  subspecialty  was  gained 
by  doctoral  level  education  (D), 
master’s  level  education  (P)  or 
baccalaureate  level  education,  prac- 
tical experience  or  a combination 
thereof  (S).  A D-  or  P-code  is  au- 
tomatically assigned  (and  will  show 
up  in  future  officer  data  cards)  if 
you  have  completed  master’s  level 
education  or  higher  at  the  Post- 
graduate School  in  Monterey  or 
have  completed  the  required  level 
of  education  at  a civilian  university 
under  Navy  sponsorship.  If  you  be- 
lieve you  have  a field  of  experience 
gained  through  education  or  func- 
tional training  which  deserves  to  be 
recognized  by  a subspecialty, 
check  BuPers  Manual,  article 
1430200,  to  see  if  you  qualify.  If 
you  do,  make  the  appropriate  entrv 
on  the  back  of  the  officer  data 
card  and  forward  it  to  BuPers.  Your 


record  will  be  reviewed  and  if  you 
meet  all  the  criteria,  you  are  desig- 
nated with  the  subspecialty. 

Training  Publications 

Q:  May  I enroll  in  a correspon- 

dence course  if  it  is  not  applicable 
to  my  rate? 

A:  Yes,  but  you  should  first 

complete  the  ones  which  pertain  to 
your  rate. 

Q:  What  does  the  number  and/ 

or  letter  which  follows  the  NavPers 
number  of  an  enlisted  correspon- 
dence course  mean? 

A:  The  complete  NavPers 

number  may  consist  of  two  parts, 
a basic  number  comprising  five 
digits  and  a suffix  consisting  of  a 
number,  a letter  or  both.  The  suf- 
fix is  separated  from  the  basic 
number  by  a dash.  For  example, 
92114-E  or  91225-2A.  A letter  in  a 
suffix  indicates  a minor  revision  of 
the  course.  A number  indicates  a 
major  revision.  In  the  first  example 
“E”  means  the  course  has  had  five 
minor  revisions.  In  the  second  ex- 
ample, the  “2”  in  the  suffix  indi- 
cates two  major  revisions;  the  “A” 
indicates  one  minor  revision  to  the 
last  major  revision. 

Q:  Occasionally  I see  informa- 

tion in  rate  training  manuals  which 
is  incorrect  or  outdated.  What  is 
the  procedure  by  which  I can  make 
this  known  and  suggest  possible 
alternate  information? 

A:  Assistance  such  as  this  is 

always  welcome.  Write  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers-C41), 
give  the  NavPers  number  of  the 
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publication,  page  number  for  cor- 
rection, and  your  specific  com- 
ments. Be  sure  to  include  refer- 
ences which  support  your  recom- 
mended changes. 

Q:  1 have  completed  a number 

of  Navy  correspondence  courses 
and  invariably  have  been  required 
to  return  the  text  materials  to  the 
Correspondence  Course  Center. 
There  have  been  a number  of  texts 
I wanted  to  retain  for  reference.  I 
understand  these  books  are  not  for 
sale  by  the  course  center.  Is  there 
any  place  I can  buy  them? 

A:  In  many  cases,  courses  ad- 

ministered by  the  center  are  based 
on  commercial  textbooks.  These, 
of  course,  may  be  ordered  from 
the  publisher  or  purchased  at  a 
bookstore.  In  many  other  cases,  the 
texts  are  government  publications 
and  are  for  public  sale  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  A list  of 
these  publications,  including  prices, 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402. 

Q:  / notice  that  training  man- 

uals and  correspondence  courses 
tor  hospital  corpsmen  and  dental 
technicians  have  NavPers  numbers. 
Navy  Regs  states  that  the  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  re- 
sponsibility for  individual  profes- 
sional training  of  medical  personnel. 
So  why  NavPers  numbers,  which 
suggest  that  BuPers  is  the  publisher? 

A:  BuPers  is  responsible  for 

advancement-in-rate  training  and 
for  preparation  and  administration 
of  advancement  exams.  The  publi- 
cation of  manuals  and  courses  used 
in  preparing  for  advancement  is 
another  BuPers  responsibility.  Man- 
uals and  courses  for  HMs  and  DTs 
are  prepared  and  reviewed  by 
medical  and  dental  personnel,  but 
are  published  and  distributed  by 
BuPers. 

Q:  1 just  changed  my  rating 

from  AX  to  AW.  I'm  an  AW 2 and 
would  like  to  study  for  AW1,  but 
there  isn't  any  AW1  and  C manual. 
What  should  I study? 

A:  Training  materials  for  a 

new  rating  are  developed  accord- 
ing to  a predetermined  plan  which 
is  set  in  motion  many  months  be- 
fore the  rating  is  established.  The 
first  step  is  to  develop  a study 
guide,  then  (taking  AW  for  ex- 


ample) the  AW  3 & 2 manual,  and 
finally  the  AW  1 & C manual.  The 
study  guide  takes  several  months 
to  develop;  the  manuals  take  con- 
siderably longer.  The  AW  study 
guide  was  printed  several  months 
before  you  changed  your  rating.  Its 
main  purpose  is  to  provide  you 
with  a list  of  available  publications 
you  can  study  for  advancement.  It 
lists  the  qualifications  for  E-4 
through  E-9  and  names  the  publi- 
cations you  should  study  for  each 
qualification.  In  your  case,  study 
the  publications  listed  for  E-6,  E-5 
and  E-4.  The  AW  exam  writers 
base  the  questions  on  these  refer- 
ences. If  you  don’t  have  a copy  of 
the  study  guide,  ask  your  ESO  to 
order  it  for  you:  NavPers  10019. 


trolled  distribution,  requiring  a 
large  staff  and  mailing  facilities, 
would  be  necessary  to  even  attempt 
to  keep  the  books  current.  Mam- 
users  would  never  receive  changes. 
The  current  system  of  periodic  re- 
vision and  printing  of  the  entire 
book,  and  then  total  replacement, 
works  quite  well  at  less  cost  to  the 
government. 

Q:  Where  can  I find  a current 

listing  of  manuals  and  courses? 

A:  A pamphlet  List  of  Train- 

ing Manuals  and  Correspondence 
Courses  (NavPers  10061)  is  dis- 
tributed about  twice  a year  to  all 
ships  and  stations. 

Q:  Where  do  we  look  for  mate- 

rial to  use  in  our  command's  drug 
abuse  program? 


The  AW  3 and  2 rate  training 
manual  and  correspondence  courses 
have  now  been  published,  and  the 
AW  1 and  C manual  and  courses 
will  go  to  press  soon. 

Q:  Why  aren't  the  rate  training 

manuals  published  in  loose-leaf  for- 
mat so  that  changes  can  be  made 
more  frequently  without  printing  the 
entire  manual? 

A:  The  loose-leaf  format  is 

more  expensive  when  you  consider 
printing,  hole-punching  and  page 
trimming.  Binders  are  expensive 
and  require  periodic  replacement. 
But  the  major  problem  with  loose- 
leaf  is  distribution.  With  over  a 
million  copies  of  books  in  the  field 
and  in  stocking  facilities,  a con- 


A: BuPers  Notice  1560  (3  Jun 

1970)  contains  a list  of  current  and 
informative  material  on  drug  abuse. 

Library 

Q:  Our  destroyer  receives  very 

few  best  sellers.  We  would  like  to 
see  more  of  them.  What  is  the  prob- 
lem and  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

A:  The  basic  problems  are 

money,  identity  and  selection  cri- 
teria, but  not  necessarily  in  that 
order.  First,  there  is  a financial 
limit  on  the  number  of  books  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  may  dis- 
tribute each  month.  If  your  ship 
wants  more  books,  you  may  re- 
quest them  from  BuPers  or  pur- 
chase them  with  local  funds.  There 
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is  an  identity  problem  with  regard 
to  best  sellers.  The  Navy  buys 
books  before  publication  and  there- 
fore without  knowledge  of  how 
popular  any  given  book  will  be. 
Also,  one  needs  to  identify  his  par- 
ticular list  of  best  sellers,  because 
there  are  several  different  lists.  The 
Navy  actually  hasn’t  missed  many 
best  sellers,  and  often  ferrets  out 
books  which  become  surprise  best 
sellers  and  make  the  list  after  a 
long  period  of  sales  exposure.  The 
Navy  book  selection  criteria  some- 
times result  in  decisions  not  to  buy. 
Examples  are  cookbooks,  religious 
books  and  certain  sex-oriented 
books.  Generally,  the  Navy  at- 
tempts to  purchase  books  which 
cover  a broad  spectrum  of  knowl- 


edge, current  interest  topics,  lit- 
erature forms  and  styles,  etc.  As 
a group,  best  sellers  alone  do  not 
provide  the  desired  coverage. 

Q:  When  a hurricane  hit  our 

area,  some  books  in  our  quarters 
which  belonged  to  the  station  li- 
brary were  soaked  beyond  re- 
demption. Can  I be  held  respon- 
sible? 

A:  Not  if  the  facts  are  as  you 

stated  them.  If  there  is  no  gross 
negligence,  you  are  not  at  fault. 
Acts  of  nature,  hazards  of  war, 
operational  mishaps  and  like  inci- 
dents which  result  in  loss  of  gov- 
ernment property  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  generallv  cannot  be 
made  their  responsibility. 


Q:  Can  I be  fined  for  having 

overdue  books  from  the  ship's  li- 
brary? 

A:  No,  nor  can  fines  be  as- 

sessed by  station  libraries  ashore. 
However,  other  kinds  of  penalties 
may  be  applied  at  the  discretion 
of  the  commanding  officer.  Library 
books  are  government  property, 
and  their  use  is  so  regulated. 

Uniform 

Q:  May  I wear  my  peacoat  with 

civilian  clothes  on  liberty? 

A:  No,  because,  says  Uniform 

Regulations,  the  peacoat  is  a dis- 
tinctive part  of  the  uniform.  What 
makes  it  so  are  prescribed  rating 
badges  and  the  buttons.  Removal 
of  the  buttons  and  insignia  would 


make  wearing  the  coat  with  civvies 
permissible. 

Q:  Are  gabardine  dress  blue 

uniforms  worn  by  men  in  grade  E-6 
and  below  authorized  for  command 
inspections? 

A:  No.  To  quote  Uniform  Reg- 

ulations: “Although  optional  fabrics 
for  the  service  dress  blue  uniform 
are  authorized  for  wear  and  may 
be  maintained,  male  personnel  shall 
maintain  one  complete,  issue-tvpe, 
blue  melton  uniform  for  wear  at 
inspections  and  other  occasions  as 
prescribed  by  the  commanding 
officer.” 

Dependents'  Schools 

Q:  My  husband  died  while  on 


active  duty  and  I plan  to  reside  in 
an  overseas  area  where  there  is  a 
DOD-operated  dependents'  school. 
Are  my  children  eligible  to  attend 
on  a tuition-free  basis? 

A:  No.  One  criterion  for  eligi- 

bility is  that  the  sponsor  must  be 
on  active  military  duty  and  sta- 
tioned in  a foreign  country. 

Q:  My  ship  is  homeported  in 

CONUS  but  deployed  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. I paid  for  the  cost  of 
transportation  for  my  dependents 
to  join  me  in  Italy.  Are  they  eligible 
to  attend  the  dependents'  school  on 
a tuition-free  basis? 

A:  No.  The  law  states  that 

you,  the  sponsor,  must  be  stationed 
overseas.  The  fact  that  you  are 
serving  overseas  is  not  sufficient. 

Q:  / am  stationed  overseas  and 

know  that  my  children  are  eligible 
for  schooling  at  government  ex- 
pense. However,  I have  already  en- 
rolled them  in  a tuition-fee  school 
and  have  paid  a portion  of  the 
tuition.  Will  the  Navy  reimburse  me? 

A:  No.  DOD  instructions  state 

that  parents  may  not  be  reim- 
bursed for  expenses  they  incur  for 
tuition-fee  schooling  and  related 
costs. 

Q:  Whom  should  I contact  for 

information  on  the  education  of  my 
dependents  while  stationed  over- 
seas? 

A:  If  you  are  in  the  Atlantic 

area,  including  Central  and  South 
America,  contact:  Superintendent, 
DOD  Dependents  Schools,  Atlan- 
tic, Washington  Navy  Yard,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20390.  If  you’re  in 
Europe  or  Africa,  contact:  Direc- 
tor, U.  S.  Dependents  Schools, 
European  Area,  APO  New  York 
09164.  In  the  Pacific  area,  contact: 
Sunerintendent,  DOD  Dependents 
Schools,  Pacific,  Hdq.  PACAF 
(DPD),  APO  San  Francisco 
96553. 

Q:  My  next  assignment  will  be 

on  Guam.  What  educational  oppor- 
tunities will  be  available  for  my 
dependents? 

A:  The  public  schools  on 

Guam  are  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam.  Many  of  the  teach- 
ers have  attended  U.  S.  colleges 

V 

and  universities.  The  high  schools 
are  accredited  bv  the  Western 
Gollege  Association  located  in  the 
U.  S. 
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Q:  / am  assigned  to  a station 

in  CONUS  where  the  local  public 
schools  are  inadequate  and  the 
county  receives  a certain  amount 
of  federal  funds  toward  the  pay- 
ment for  the  education  of  my  chil- 
dren. Can  these  funds  be  diverted 
to  a private  school  to  supplement 
the  cost  of  the  tuition  for  my  chil- 
dren? 

A:  No.  The  law  under  which 

these  funds  are  authorized  makes 
no  provision  for  them  to  be  used 
in  other  than  a public  school 
system. 

Q:  My  children  attend  a local 

public  school  in  CONUS.  The  school 
system  requires  all  pupils  to  pur- 
chase their  own  textbooks  and  cer- 
tain instructional  supplies.  Will  the 
government  reimburse  me  for  this 
expenditure? 

A:  No.  This  is  the  policy  of 

some  school  systems,  and  there  are 
no  federal  funds  for  reimburse- 
ment to  parents. 

Retirement/Fleet  Reserve 

Q:  After  I transfer  to  the  Fleet 

Reserve , when  and  to  what  location 
may  I have  the  government  ship  my 
personal  property? 

A:  Within  one  year  of  the  date 

you  leave  active  duty,  to  your 
home  of  selection.  This  is  the  place 
—anywhere  you  desire— to  which  a 
travel  allowance  is  paid.  Once  you 
select  your  home  and  accept  the 
travel  allowance,  the  choice  of  se- 
lection is  irrevocable. 

Q:  Is  constructive  service  credit- 

able for  30-year  retirement  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve? 

A:  The  laws  on  retirement 

after  30  years  of  active  service 
are  not  the  same  as  those  which 
govern  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve, or  “20-year  retirement.”  Cer- 
tain types  of  constructive  time 
which  may  be  applied  toward  one 
do  not  count  toward  the  other. 
Specifically,  for  30-year  retirement, 
you  may  include  as  constructive 
time  only  the  periods  of  enlistments 
and  extensions  you  do  not  serve 
when  you  ship  over  early  (up  to 
three  months  for  each ) . These  un- 
served periods  also  may  be  counted 
toward  total  service  for  transfer  to 
the  Fleet  Reserve.  However,  this 
is  where  the  constructive  time 


similarities  end.  A completed  mi- 
nority enlistment  counts  as  a full 
four  years  in  total  service  for 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  but 
not  for  retirement.  Also,  six  months 
or  more  may  be  counted  as  one 
year  toward  total  service  for  the. 
Fleet  Reserve  but,  again,  not  for 
retirement.  However,  an  individual 
may  apply  for  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  after  29  years  and  six 
months  and  receive  full  credit  for 
30  years.  After  six  months,  he  is 
transferred  to  the  Retired  list. 

Q:  / entered  the  Fleet  Reserve 

last  year  as  a chief  petty  officer 
with  20  years'  service.  May  I return 
to  active  duty  under  the  open  rates 
program? 

A:  Only  if  your  rate  is  on  the 

list  of  open  rates  listed  in  the 
enclosure  to  BuPers  Inst.  1130.4K 
of  13  Feb  1971.  Only  a limited 
number  of  E-7  rates  are  currently 
included  on  this  list.  Recall  to 
active  duty  is  for  a minimum  of 
two  years. 

Veterans  Benefits 

Q:  How  long  am  I entitled  to 

receive  payments  from  VA  while 
pursuing  my  education? 

A:  You  are  entitled  to  II2 

months  of  schooling  for  every 
month  of  active  duty  after  31  Jan 
1955,  with  a maximum  allowance 
of  36  months.  However,  no  edu- 
cational assistance  may  he  paid 
after  eight  years  from  the  date  of 
your  last  discharge. 

Q:  Can  a veteran  go  to  any 

school,  or  pursue  any  educational 
program  he  desires,  and  receive 
educational  assistance  from  VA? 

A:  Yes,  if  the  course  or  pro- 

gram leads  to  a recognized  educa- 
tional, vocational  or  professional 
objective,  and  is  approved  by  a 
state  approving  agency. 

Q:  / would  like  to  enter  college 

next  summer.  Should  I advise  the 
VA  now,  or  enroll  and  advise  the 
registrar  of  my  veteran  status  at  that 
time? 

A:  You  should  inform  the  VA 

as  soon  as  possible  of  your  plans  to 
enroll. 

Q:  / am  training  as  an  appren- 

tice under  the  Gl  Bill.  As  part  of 
my  training,  my  employer  has  asked 
me  to  take  a correspondence 
course.  Will  VA  pay  for  the  lessons 


completed  through  correspondence, 
in  addition  to  providing  the  allow- 
ance under  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram? 

A:  No.  you  may  not  be  paid 

for  a correspondence  course  at  the 
same  time  you  are  training  under 
an  apprentice  program. 

Q:  / did  not  complete  high 

school,  but  was  accepted  as  a col- 
lege student  under  the  Gl  Bill  on 
the  basis  of  my  GED  test.  I now 
find  that  I am  having  trouble  with 
some  subjects  and  cannot  keep  up 
with  my  class.  I have  been  advised 
to  seek  special  help.  Can  VA  help 
me? 

A:  Yes,  if  your  school  certifies 

that  you  need  tutorial  help  to 
avoid  failing  a course,  you  may 
receive  up  to  $50  a month  for  nine 
months  to  pay  a qualified  tutor. 
Application  should  be  made  to  YA 
on  form  21E-1990T. 

Q:  / am  a Vietnam  veteran  at- 

tending school  under  the  Gl  Bill. 
Does  this  bar  me  from  the  home 
loan  benefit? 

A:  No.  The  availability  of  the 

home  loan  benefit  is  not  affected 
by  the  education  benefit. 

Q:  / received  36  months  of 

training  under  the  Dependents  Edu- 
cational Assistance  program  before 
I was  ordered  to  active  duty.  Am 
I still  eligible  for  education  assist- 
ance under  the  Gl  Bill? 

A:  Yes.  If  you  serve  on  active 

duty  at  least  181  days  and  receive 
other  than  dishonorable  discharge, 
you  will  be  eligible  for  additional 
education  assistance.  In  general,  a 
veteran  may  use  up  to  48  months 
when  entitled  under  two  or  more 
programs,  but  all  time  used  is  de- 
ducted from  the  maximum  entitle- 
ment. 

Q:  Several  years  ago  I elected 

to  receive  military  retirement  bene- 
fits rather  than  VA  disability  com- 
pensation. Is  it  too  late  to  change? 

A:  There  is  no  deadline  for 

changing  to  compensation  from  VA 
in  lieu  of  retired  military  pay. 
However,  you  must  take  a VA 
medical  exam  to  determine  the 
degree  and  nature  of  your  dis- 
ability and  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation to  which  you  are  en- 
titled. You  can  make  arrangements 
for  this  examination  through  the 
nearest  VA  office. 
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Q:  My  father  was  a World  War 

II  veteran,  and  after  his  death  I 
received  $40  per  month  death  pen- 
sion. I am  now  a 22-year-old  Viet- 
nam veteran  enrolled  in  college  un- 
der the  Gl  Bill.  Am  I still  eligible  for 
the  pension  benefits  in  addition  to 
my  veteran  benefits? 

A:  Yes,  if  you  have  never 

married,  and  meet  the  income 
limitation  of  $1800  maximum,  you 
will  be  eligible  for  the  $40  pen- 
sion benefit  until  you  reach  age 
23.  Your  GI  Bill  payments,  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  expended 
for  training,  are  considered  income. 

Q:  / receive  VA  compensation 

for  a service-connected  disability. 
Am  I also  eligible  for  medication 
from  the  VA? 

A:  Yes,  a veteran  is  eligible 

for  medication  from  the  VA  if  re- 
quired for  a service-connected 
disability. 

Q:  Is  it  true  that  World  War  II 

veterans  may  apply  for  a Gl  loan 
without  regard  to  the  length  of  time 
they  have  been  out  of  the  service? 

A:  Yes,  a recent  law  restored 

unused  expired  loan  guaranty  en- 
titlement to  all  veterans  who  were 
previously  eligible.  There  is  no 
longer  a time  limit  on  applying 
for  a GI  loan. 


Q:  / recently  was  awarded  De- 

pendency and  Indemnity  Compen- 
sation as  the  widow  of  a veteran 
killed  on  active  duty.  I am  also  a 
veteran  and  have  my  certificate  of 
eligibility  for  a VA  home  loan.  May 
I now  obtain  two  home  loans— one 
on  my  husband's  service  and  one 
on  mine? 


A:  No.  An  unremarried  widow 

of  a man  who  died  while  on  active 
duty  or  from  a service-connected 
disability  is  eligible  for  a home 
loan  based  on  her  husband’s  en- 
titlement, but  only  if  she  is  not 
eligible  on  the  basis  of  her  own 
active  dutv. 

Q:  / am  a disabled  veteran  re- 

ceiving additional  compensation  for 
my  17-year-old  son  wht>  recently 
enlisted  in  the  Navy.  Must  I report 
his  enlistment  to  VA,  and  will  VA 
stop  the  additional  compensation 
because  of  his  enlistment? 

A:  No  to  both  questions.  The 

additional  compensation  will  con- 
tinue until  your  son  reaches  age 
18,  regardless  of  his  military 
service. 

Miscellany 

Noncareer  Officer  Assignment 

Q:  If  I know  and  you  know  that 

I'm  not  the  least  bit  career-oriented, 
why  can't  I have  shore  duty  for  my 
second  18-month  assignment?  This 
would  leave  one  more  career-en- 
hancing sea  billet  for  a career- 
motivated  officer. 

A:  The  highest  priority  man- 

ning requirements  are  in  Vietnam 


and  at  sea.  With  a serious  shortage 
of  1101  lieutenants,  sea-experi- 
enced lieutenants  (jg)  are  needed 
to  maintain  minimum  experience 
levels  in  sea  billets,  and  you  qual- 
ify. There  are  related  factors  which 
perhaps  you  have  not  considered. 
For  a noncareer  officer,  service  at 
sea  can  be  considered  as  prepara- 


tion for  effective  inactive  Reserve 
duty— and  for  active  service  in  the 
event  of  mobilization.  And  von 
might  change  your  mind,  and  if 
you  do,  as  a two  sea  tour  experi- 
enced officer,  you’ll  be  in  a far 
more  competitive  position  to  pur- 
sue a naval  career. 

Active  List 

Q:  What  comprises  the  ''Active 

List  of  the  Navy''? 

A:  This  is  the  list  of  Regular 

Navy  officers,  other  than  retired  of- 
ficers, holding  permanent  appoint- 
ments in  grades  above  CWO-4. 

Recruit  Leave  Extension 

Q:  I understand  that  if  I talk 

a buddy  into  joining  the  Navy  while 
I'm  home  on  recruit  leave,  my  leave 
will  be  extended.  Anything  to  this? 

A:  The  Navy  authorizes  a five 

day  extension  of  leave  for  each 
applicant  a new  recruit  is  instru- 
mental in  recruiting.  The  maximum 
extension  authorized  is  10  days. 

School  Early  Out 

Q:  I'd  like  to  be  released  from 

active  duty  before  my  EAOS  in 
order  to  attend  college.  What's  the 
general  rule  on  this? 

A:  Early  separation  to  attend 

college  is  possible— provided  your 
requested  date  of  separation  is 
within  three  months  of  your  EAOS 
and,  within  this  limitation,  not 
earlier  than  10  days  before  vour 
class  convening  date.  Waivers  of 
the  three-month  rule  are  not 
granted. 

Auto  Insurance 

Q:  Is  a Navyman  required  to 

present  his  automobile  insurance 
policy  when  applying  for  a permit 
to  drive  and  park  his  car  on  a mili- 
tary installation? 

A:  Under  SecNav  Inst.  5560.1 

you  need  only  certify  in  writing 
that  you  possess  the  required  lia- 
bility insurance.  “Anv  further  re- 
quirement,” the  directive  states, 
“to  support  possession  of  automo- 
bile liability  insurance  is  prohibit- 
ed.” 
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News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column  from 
time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion,  best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying  the 
Editor,  ALL  HANDS  Magazine,  Pers-31, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C.  20370,  four 
months  in  advance. 

• uss  Borum  (DE  790)— A re- 
union of  former  crewmembers 
will  be  held  in  July.  J.  B.  Forten- 
berry, P.  O.  Box  12,  Lineolnton, 
N.  C.  28092,  has  the  details. 

• 302nd  Seabees— The  battal- 
ion’s 24th  reunion  will  be  held 
16-18  July  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 
For  information  contact  William 
Zebrowski,  23  Spring  St.,  So. 
Hadley  Falls,  Mass.  01075. 

•3rd  Special  Construction  Bat- 
talion-Former Seabees  of  the 
World  War  II  battalion  will  re- 
unite in  St.  Louis  16-18  Julv.  Bill 
Ortmann,  11216  Flori  Drive,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63123,  has  full  in- 
formation. 


'Profile'  Wos  Professional 

Sir:  While  you  have  always  focused 
on  people,  the  February  issue  of  All 
Hands  seems  to  have  an  even  more 
personal  touch— there  is  compassion. 
“The  Profile  of  a Professional”  was 
beautifully  clone,  especially  the  pic- 
tures. The  articles  on  Hong  Kong  and 
Ecology  could  easily  have  been  cover 
stories,  and  Chief  Black  also  comes 
on  strong.  My  congratulations  to  you 
and  your  staff.  And,  I wonder  if  wc 
are  witnessing  a subtle  mutation 
among  Navv  people  toward  “Elmo- 
ism.”  There  are  indications  that  such 
a process  is  underway— let’s  hope  so.— 
Captain  W.  B.  Barrow,  Commander 
Fleet  Air  Norfolk. 

• It  is  most  encouraging  to  the 
members  of  the  staff  to  receive  com- 
ments like  yours— particularly  since 
they  represent  the  opinion  of  the 
commander  of  one  of  the  Navy’s 
Fleet  aviation  commands— Ed. 

Wellington-style  Boots 

Sir:  I have  noticed  that  many  of- 
ficers and  chief  petty  officers  wear 
Wellington-style  boots  with  their 
working  uniforms.  Are  POls  and  be- 
low also  allowed  to  wear  boots  with 


Reunions 

• Marine  Corps  League— The 
48th  national  convention  will  be 
held  in  San  Antonio  9-13  August. 
For  details  contact  Mack  McKin- 
ney, 5222  Prince  Valiant  Dr., 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78218. 

• Submarine  Veterans  of  World 
War  II— The  17th  annual  reunion 
and  convention  will  be  held  in 
Houston  18-22  August.  James 
A.  Woodall,  16  Gulf  Lane,  Gal- 
veston, Tex.  77550,  has  the  de- 
tails. 

•107tli  Seabees— The  17th  an- 
nual reunion  for  former  members 
of  the  construction  battalion  will 
be  held  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  4-6 
September.  For  information  con- 
tact Samuel  B.  Cross,  Westhamp- 
ton  Beach,  N.  Y.  11978. 

•uss  Magnet  (AM  260)— For- 
mer crewmembers  of  the  period 
1944-1946  may  contact  Edward 
J.  Bistriski,  877/2  W.  Lombard 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21201,  for 


the  working  uniform?— YNSN  P.  E.  H. 

• The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
recently  approved  the  wearing  of 
plain-toed,  black,  Wellington-type 
boots  with  enlisted  working  uniforms 
on  an  optional  basis.  Further  details 
will  be  spelled  out  in  a forthcoming 
change  in  U.  S.  Navy  Uniform  Reg- 
ulations.—Ed. 

Switching  to  Open  Rates 

Sir:  I read  in  the  February'  issue 
of  All  Hands  that  a steward  can 
still  change  his  rate  to  one  of  those 
on  the  open  rates  list.  According  to 
the  list,  DP  and  YN  are  open  rates, 
and  I would  like  to  know  if  a Filipino 
steward  who  is  not  a U.  S.  citizen  is 
eligible  for  those  rates.— M.  A.  D., 

USN 

• The  Manual  of  Advancement, 
paragraph  302.6,  lists  the  rates  and 
ratings  which  require  eligibility  for 
access  to  classified  information  and  in- 
cludes DP  and  YN.  Filipino  stewards 
who  have  not  become  U.  S.  citizens 
are  ineligible  to  serve  in  ratings  that 
normally  require  access  to  classified 
information.  BuPers  Notice  1440  (IS 
Feb  71)  contains  information  about 
change  of  rate  for  stewards  and  lists 
the  ratings  that  are  “open”  and  those 


information  regarding  a proposed 
reunion. 

•uss  Oakland  (CL  95)— Plans 
for  the  first  reunion  of  men  who 
served  on  board  during  the  peri- 
od July  1943-Februarv  1949  are 
being  coordinated  by  GMCS 
Lawrence  J.  Reilly,  Sr.,  2334 
Minuteman  Wav,  Costa  Mesa, 
Calif.  92626.  Contact  Chief 
Reilly  for  details  on  the  reunion 
site  and  dates. 

• Reserve  Squadron  VC/VS- 
873— Former  members  of  the 
NAS  Oakland-Alameda  squad- 
ron may  contact  D.  L.  Pittman, 
157  Homewood  Ave.,  Napa,  Calif. 
94558,  for  reunion  information. 

•uss  Gleaves  (DD  423)— The 
annual  reunion  of  the  USS 
Gleaves  Association  will  be  held 
in  Seekonk,  Mass.,  on  31  Julv. 
For  details,  contact  John  D. 
Bussey,  89  Catlin  Ave.,  Rumford, 
R.  I.  02916. 


requiring  security  clearance  eligibil- 
ity—Ed. 

Staff  Officers  as 
OOD  Volunteers 

Sir:  I noticed  in  the  November 
1970  issue  of  All  Hands  a letter  in- 
quiring about  the  use  of  staff  officers 
as  OOD,  which  brought  to  mind  an 
experience  I had  while  serving  in 
uss  Dennis  ].  Buckley  (DDR  808). 

At  that  time  the  captain  was  qual- 
ifying all  officers  and  anv  chief  petty 
officers  who  were  interested  in  stand- 
ing OOD  underway.  Among  those  who 
volunteered  and  were  qualified  were 
the  squadron  doctor  and  chaplain, 
both  of  whom  handled  the  ship  during 
underway  replenishment  and  in  dock- 
ing and  undocking  the  ship. 

The  normal  practice  was  for  the 
signalman  to  flv  the  church  pennant 
over  the  course  pennant  and  speed 
flags  when  the  chaplain  had  the  conn. 
As  you  might  imagine,  this  practice 
usually  led  to  all  sorts  of  questions 
from  ships  who  were  operating  with 
us  for  the  first  time.— C.  H.  B. 

• Your  comments  on  qualifying  for 
OOD  aboard  Buckley  are  most  inter- 
esting. We  can  very  well  imagine  the 
puzzled  glances  from  other  ships 
when  the  chaplain  had  the  conn—  Ed 
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DM3  Keith  I.  Myers 


another  attack  on  the  pier." 
CTC  Ernest  M.  Mown,  Jr. 


on  the  ball." 

JUNE  1971 


LT  Thomas  F.  Gleoson 


"You  sure  the  Chief  won't  find  us  in  these  boxes  until 
the  working  party  is  over?" 


CDR  Billups  E.  Lodge 


JOSN  David  H.  Lemon 


"Just  my  luck  to  get  stuck  in  the  middle  of  the  oceon 
with  o boatswain's  mate  and  a can  of  paint." 
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any  a navy  ship  over  the  years  has  arrived  in  port  at  the 
■’*  end  of  a hawser,  towed  in  by  a fleet  tug  after  some  mishap 
at  sea.  It’s  not  so  often  that  a ship  pulls  a tug  in,  but  the 
Seventh  Fleet  guided  missile  destroyer  uss  Somers  (DDG  34) 
took  advantage  of  a rare  opportunity  to  turn  the  tables. 

While  underwav  for  a local  operations  area  near  Subic  Bay, 
Somers  approached  a fleet  tug,  uss  Tawakoni  (ATF  114),  lying 
dead  in  the  water.  The  tug  signaled  Somers  that  she  had  ex- 
perienced engineering  problems  that  made  it  impossible  to 
proceed  into  port  under  her  own  power— and  that  she  could  use 


some  help. 


The  destroyer  pulled  ahead  of  Tawakoni,  passed  a line  over 
to  her  and,  after  it  was  fastened  at  both  ends,  headed  slowly 
toward  port  with  the  tug  in  tow. 

Two  hours  later,  Subic  Bay  was  treated  to  the  unusual  sight 
of  a fleet  tug  bobbing  gently  at  the  end  of  a line,  following  in 
the  wake  of  a destroyer. 

Later  on,  a message  sent  from  Taivakoni’s  CO  to  Somers’ 
skipper  commented  on  the  professionalism  and  rapid  response 
exhibited  bv  the  destrovermen  and  ended  with:  “Smaller  boy 
thanks  small  boy.” 


Who  listens,  and  how  much  do  they  hear— and  understand— 
when  they  do?  According  to  a business  organization  in  the 
San  Francisco  area,  there  are  some  statistics  available.  The  state- 
ment, “No  one  ever  listens  any  more,”  they  report,  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  truth,  although  there’s  no  evidence  that  people 
listened  any  more  attentively  in  the  good  old  days. 

Recent  surveys,  they  add,  have  shown  that  people  spend 
around  70  per  cent  of  their  waking  hours  trying  to  communicate 
with  other  people.  Of  this  time,  the  average  person  spends  45 
per  cent  listening,  30  per  cent  talking,  16  per  cent  reading  and 
nine  per  cent  writing. 

The  surveys  also  showed  that,  at  the  production  line  level, 
employees  only  heard  and  understood  about  20  per  cent  of 
what  they  were  told.  Even  at  the  management  level,  business 
executives  comprehended  only  about  66  per  cent  of  what  they- 
heard.  A few  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from  these  statistics. 
First,  just  because  vou  are  talking,  don’t  assume  that  anyone  is 
listening— or  understanding— if  he  is. 

The  report  came  up  with  a couple  of  observations  that  we 
couldn’t  agree  with  more.  Communication  is  a two-part  activity, 
it  summed  up— just  be  sure  that  vou  are  fulfilling  your  responsi- 
bility so  the  vital  link  can  be  completed.  And,  somehow,  there 
should  be  a motivating  factor  in  what  the  speaker  is  trying  to 
impart  to  the  listener. 

Next  time  your  wife  says,  “You’re  not  listening  to  me!”,  think 
a minute.  She  may  be  right. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  KEEPING  A SHARP 
EYE — Crewman  aboard  the  de- 
stroyer USS  Hawkins  (DD  873) 
mans  his  station  as  port  lookout. — 
Photo  by  PHI  Claude  V.  Sneed. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  THE  ABSTRACT  DESIGN  of  ALL  HANDS 

Magazine  this  month  illustrates  the  artist's  idea  of  the  theme  of 
fun,  zest  and  adventure  in  the  NOW  Navy.  — Front  and  back 
cover  designs  by  DM1  Norman  C.  Butman,  USN. 

• AT  LEFT:  A ZESTY  NEWCOMER — With  her  foils  in  retracted 
position,  the  Navy's  Tucumcari  hydrofoil  maneuvers  near  Seattle, 
Wash.  The  71 -foot  croft  is  equipped  with  two  woter  jet  propul- 
sion systems — one  for  hullborne  maneuvers  and  one  for  foilborne 
operations.  With  the  gunboat's  underwater  "wings"  lowered,  the 
craft  can  "fly"  at  more  than  40  knots. 
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Navymen  obtain  a magnificent  view  of 
the  city  of  Marseilles,  France. 
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IS  YOURS 

COST- FREE  TRAVEL  AROUND  THE  GLOBE  IS  ONE  OF 
THE  DIVIDENDS  ENJOYED  BY  FIRST-TERMERS  AND 
CAREER  NAVYMEN  ALIKE 


U a nd  be  sure  to  get  some  fine  china,  and  this  time 
shoot  slides,  not  movies,  and  . . Hardly  sounds 
like  a fast  trip  down  to  the  local  department  store,  and 
it  isn’t. 

Instructions  like  these  are  ticked  off  every  time  a 
Navy  ship  is  about  to  deploy  and  a Navy  wife  has 
some  fixed  ideas  about  what  she  expects  on  the  return 
trip. 

The  days  of  finding  real  bargains  overseas  still  exist 
(if  you  know  what  to  look  for)  and  it’s  still  something 
of  a thrill— as  well  as  a status  symbol— for  the  Navy 
wife  to  say  that  her  china  actually  came  from  England, 
and  the  carved  coffee  tables  were  not  only  made  in 
India  but  were  actually  bought  right  in  Calcutta. 

There’s  something  about  a batch  of  color  slides 
that  a man  has  taken  himself  right  at  a particular  his- 
toric or  world-famous  site,  rather  than  just  picked  up 
in  sets  at  the  local  dime  store.  Even  the  amateur  pho- 
tographer who’s  all  thumbs  gets  a bang  out  of  review- 
ing his  work  following  a long  cruise  to  foreign  ports. 

it’s  all  part  of  having  been  there  yourself  which 
* generates  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  satisfaction. 

No  matter  why  a man  joins  the  sea  service— whether 
it  is  for  education,  a solid  career,  uniform,  prestige  or 
what  not— volunteer  and  the  man-with-the-draft-at-his- 
heels  alike— all  get  caught  up  in  the  excitement  and 
even  the  romance  of  travel. 

In  the  normal  course  of  events,  many  would  have 
lived  out  their  lives  within  a 100-mile  radius  of  their 
birthplaces— at  the  most  they  would  have  traveled  to 
one  of  the  coasts  and  maybe  set  foot  in  Canada  or, 
just  possibly,  even  Mexico. 

In  the  Navy,  with  a solid,  steel  ship  under  his  feet, 
or  with  four  jet  engines  whining  away  in  the  crisp, 
thin  air  at  40,000  feet,  a man  gets  to  see  more  than 
the  four  walls  of  a textile  factory  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  or 
the  campus  of  some  quiet  but  rather  dull  midwest 
college— not  that  being  a college  professor  or  factory 
worker  is  all  that  bad,  but  for  some  men,  it  isn’t  all 
that  good  either. 

There’s  no  substitute  for  the  real  thing.  Geography 
books,  an  atlas,  TV  and  movies  just  don’t  get  across 


the  same  feeling  as  seeing  and  doing  it  for  yourself. 
Speaking  French  in  a Cleveland  classroom  can’t  be 
compared  with  ordering  a meal  in  a Paris  cafe  or  at 
a restaurant  in  Port  au  Prince. 

Real  impact  is  given  to  the  word  travel  when  the 
first  cruise  sailor  sees  the  lines  of  his  ship  being  tossed 
over  the  side,  for  the  first  time,  in  a foreign  port  and 
the  linehandlers  jabber  away  in  Italian,  somehow  a 
lot  different  from  the  way  it  sounded  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  or  Spanish,  which  is  wild,  lively  and  more  col- 
orful than  anything  he  heard  back  in  Ventura,  Calif. 

With  those  first  lines  begins  the  first  of  many  ad- 
ventures which  he’ll  carry  with  him  the  rest  of  his 
life.  It’s  a big  world— and  it’s  literally  at  the  feet  of  the 
Navyman— and  his  dependents. 

Wherever  there’s  water  and— with  aviation  person- 
nel—wherever  a plane  can  land— those  are  the  only 
limits.  How  about  Zurich,  Switzerland,  for  a starter? 
True,  not  many  sailors  get  to  Switzerland  on  TAD, 
but  there’s  always  an  apportunity  to  take  leave  and 
walk  the  tiny,  cobbled  streets  of  that  fabled  city.  An- 
other inland  city  is  Rome,  and  how  many  of  one’s 
conus  neighbors  actually  get  to  walk  through  the  an- 
cient ruins— the  ground  the  Caesars  actually  trod?— 
or  have  the  person-to-person  experience  of  seeing  the 
Pope? 

qooner  or  later  one’s  ship  passes  through  the  Pan- 
^ ama  Canal— unless  one  is  “unlucky”  enough  to 
be  aboard  a heavyweight  like  Forrestal  or  Enterprise. 
Here  a Navyman  sees  what  is  still  called  by  some  en- 
gineers “the  greatest  engineering  feat  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury.” The  massive  steel  doors  of  the  locks  and  the 
electric  mules  are  wonders  in  themselves,  but  passing 
through  the  Gillard  Cut,  past  Gold  Hill,  a crewman 
still  senses  the  gigantic  struggle  of  man  against  nature 
which  took  place  there  nearly  70  years  ago,  when 
armies  of  workers  used  sheer  muscle  power  time  and 
again  to  shore  up  the  great  mud  slides  which  threat- 
ened to  doom  the  canal  at  the  very  beginning.  The 
“Cut”  still  gives  modern  man  the  impulse  to  hold  his 
breath  as  he  passes  through  in  his  ship. 

PacFleet  sailors  can  make  it  down  to  Australia 
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and  New  Zealand  every  now  and  then,  although  Subic 
Bay  and  Japan  are  still  the  most  frequent  ports  of  call. 

Movies  and  all  the  work  of  such  authors  as  James 
Michener  and  Bill  Lederer  (both  former  Navymen 
themselves)— detailed  as  they  are— still  don’t  come 
close  to  conveying  the  sights  and  sounds  one  can  hear 
and  experience  along  the  crowded  Ginza,  on  Waikiki 
of  an  evening  right  after  a -gentle  rain,  or  along  Christ- 
church’s (N.  Z.)  Columbo  Street  on  a Friday  evening 
in  October.  The  Anzacs  speak  the  same  language 
(but  you  may  have  trouble  keeping  up  with  the  ma- 
chinegun  pace)  and  eat  the  same  food  as  Americans— 
it’s  what  they  do  to  the  food  that’s  intriguing.  And  the 
people— all  that  Michener  had  to  say  about  their  hos- 
pitality was  the  truth. 

the  other  side  of  the  world,  England  is  indeed 
“merry,”  and  London  is  a swinging  town;  and  the 
people  of  the  Low  Countries  are  still  the  industrious 
types  of  Europe.  Cities  like  Rotterdam  just  have  to 
be  seen  to  be  believed— the  great  seaport,  for  one,  was 
completely  rebuilt  following  World  War  II  and  the 
faith  of  the  Dutch  in  the  future  of  the  world  is  every- 
where in  evidence.  When  it  comes  to  shopping  malls 
and  places  for  people  to  spend  their  time  (and  mon- 
ey), the  Dutch  know  how  to  build  a city  people  can 
live  in,  not  to  be  engulfed. 

Germany  has  her  fabled  forests  and  historic  cities 
and,  for  dependents  of  Navymen,  the  great  city  of 
Frankfurt  is  only  hours  away  from  New  York  and 
Washington— even  Los  Angeles— the  starting  points  for 
chartered  flights  offered  to  military  people  and  their 
families.  And  from  Frankfurt  it’s  a short  hop  to  the 
port  of  Bremerhaven  or  Athens  or  Helsinki.  Or  an 
overnight  car-and-passenger  ferry  trip  to  France  and 
England. 

Pick  a port,  a place,  any  spot  on  the  globe:  chances 
are  a Navyman  (and  his  family)  have  visited  it— or 
are  making  plans  to  visit  it— if  at  least  not  yesterday, 
then  tomorrow.  In  the  course  of  one  hitch  alone,  he 
can  see  a good  deal  of  it  and,  in  the  course  of  a career, 
he  can  see  a great  amount  of  it. 

Tours  in  overseas  countries  are  one  of  the  greatest 
fringe  benefits  offered  by  the  Navy  to  the  serious 
traveler  and  his  family.  These  people— the  smart  ones— 
become  conversant  with  the  country  and  the  people 
where  they  are  stationed,  and  they  also  use  the  over- 
seas base  or  ship  as  a jumping-off  point  for  other 
places  in  the  area.  For  a man  and  his  family  stationed 
in  Naples,  during  the  course  of  his  annual  leave  he 
can  schedule  a trip  to  Switzerland,  Germany,  Spain 
and  France.  And  back  in  Naples,  there’s  all  of  Italy 
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to  see— plus  the  Isle  of  Capri,  a short  boat  ride  away. 
Even  the  one-hitch  Navyman  finds  that— more  than 
probably— he  has  seen  more  of  the  world  while  serving 
in  the  Military  than  during  the  rest  of  his  lifetime. 
He’s  also  had  a chance  to  travel  within  the  States  and 
this,  too,  might  not  have  been  so  if  he  had  not  joined 
the  Navy. 

a nd  the  best  part  of  travel  for  a one-hitch  type 
is  the  fact  that  he’s  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience it  while  he’s  young,  frisky  and  able  to  en- 
joy it  to  the  fullest.  Wandering  around  foreign  ports, 
he’ll  see  many  groups  of  Americans  traveling  as  part 
of  tour  parties. 

One  fast  look  discloses  that  there  are  very  few  of 
them  in  those  groups  under  40  years  of  age,  and  a 
good  part  of  them  are  in  their  50s  and  60s.  After  years 
of  saving— they’ve  gotten  there  and  they’ll  have  some- 
thing to  talk  about  when  they  get  home— as  long  as 
their  money  holds  out. 

The  Navyman  may  have  a similar  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  money,  but  after  all,  he’s  got  the  cash 
he  would  have  spent  just  getting  there.  And  he  has 
something  else— the  opportunity  to  enjoy  it  while  he’s 
young. 

There  are,  of  course,  a few  dangers  to  travel.  One 
of  them  is  that  you  develop  some  tastes  for  foods  that 
aren’t  sold  in  stores  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  other 
places  in  the  states.  Or  if  they  do,  the  price  is  not 
the  same.  Good  fried  oysters  like  those  in  Panama,  or 
teriyaki  steak  as  it  is  served  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
are  hard  to  find  in  stateside  restaurants. 

Ask  any  retired  Navyman,  or  better  still,  check  it 
out  with  the  civilian  office  worker  who’s  arrived  on 
the  job  after  a bumper-to-bumper  trip  through  down- 
town. 

The  retired  Navyman,  of  course,  might  be  able  to 
arrange  a trip  this  year  with  the  wife  and  youngsters, 
maybe  even  a military  standby  flight,  but— let’s  face 
it,  it’s  nothing  like  Fiji  one  day  and  Christchurch  the 
next!  —John  Coleman 


Top  row  left:  Amphibious  sailors  enter  the  German  "Georg  Reiss" 
restaurant.  Right:  Beaches  such  os  this  greet  sailors  when  they 
visit  the  Pacific.  Middle  left  to  right:  Novymen  catch  a picture 
of  the  Leaning  Tower  while  on  liberty  in  the  Med.  (2)  One  of  the 
sights  to  be  seen  while  in  London.  (3)  Denmark's  world-famous 
Little  Mermaid  looks  out  over  the  Copenhagen  harbor  as  USS 
Wood  County  (LST  1178)  arrives.  (4)  Visiting  the  ruins  of  a Roman 
amphitheater  near  Antalya,  Turkey,  proves  interesting  for  these 
two  men.  Bottom:  A view  such  as  this  one  of  the  ancient  structures 
along  the  Aegean  coastline  has  thrilled  sailors  for  centuries. 
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panama  canal  transit  r\ 

a photographic  essay  by  the  men  of  USS  PREBLE  ( DLG  -15)  I 
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Top  to  bottom:  USS  Preble  (DLG 
15)  enters  lock  of  Panama  Can- 
al. (2)  Sunrise  at  the  eastern 
entrance  as  seen  from  DLG  15. 
(3)  Preble  rides  at  anchor. 
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Above:  The  ship  enters  one  of  the  lakes  in  the  canal.  Below:  This  is  the  way 
a lock  looks  at  night  from  the  bridge. 


Below  left:  Some  of  the  crew  takes  time  out  to  observe  the  canal.  Right:  A lock 
control  station  and  mule  used  for  assisting  ships. 
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the  deep,  brassy  throb  of  a gong  bursts  through  the 
* simple  melody  of  a flute,  coupled  with  the  mysteri- 
ous rhythm  of  Oriental  strings.  These  are  the  sounds 
of  Hong  Kong— remote  to  most  minds,  alien  to  the 
thoughts  of  a few. 

Some  weeks  back  Hong  Kong  provided  the  setting 
for  a new  kind  of  adventure  for  members  of  the  crew 
of  uss  Dixie  (AD  14),  namesake  of  the  southern 
United  States. 

Putting  in  at  Hong  Kong  is  always  anticipated  with 
fervor  by  sailors  of  the  U.  S.  Seventh  Fleet,  but  this 
voyage  was  special.  Setting  out  from  Subic  Bay,  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  Dixie  on  this  trip  was  carry- 
ing civilian  passengers,  many  of  them  wives  of  the 
crewmen  on  board. 

“This  makes  up  for  the  honeymoon  we  didn’t  have,” 
said  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  John  A.  Robinson.  “Be- 
sides, this  gives  Carol  a chance  to  see  me  at  my  job 
and  to  experience  shipboard  life.” 

The  trip  was  arranged  by  Dixie’s  commanding  of- 
ficer, Captain  Paul  H.  Dallmann,  USN,  and  authori- 
ties at  the  naval  base  in  Subic  Bay. 

“I  thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
military  dependents  and  civilians  from  Subic  Naval 
Base  to  visit  one  of  the  most  exciting  cities  in  the 
world,”  said  the  captain.  “We  had  accommodations  for 


93  passengers  and  allocated  the  space  on  a first-come, 
first-served  basis.”  There  were  lots  of  takers. 

railing  time  to  Hong  Kong,  known  as  the  Pearl 
**  of  the  Orient,  was  two  days.  En  route  the  passen- 
gers had  a chance  to  encounter  many  of  the  facets  of 
life  aboard  a naval  vessel.  Up  at  reveille  and  to  bed 
at  taps— some  family  members  found  this  routine  some- 
what exhausting.  In  the  case  of  others,  the  sea  took 
its  toll. 

With  the  tottering  horizon  and  the  roll  of  the  ship, 
faces  took  on  a greenish  cast,  until  the  new  passengers 
gained  their  sea  legs. 

Despite  this,  it  was  an  enjoyable  trip  for  all.  The 
hospitable  crew  of  Dixie  provided  for  an  exciting  and 
fun-filled  transit.  i 

Movies,  games,  music  by  Dixie’s  band  and,  of 
course,  plenty  of  Navy  chow  were  provided  for  the 
93  voyagers.  Guided  tours  of  the  ship  proved  pleasant 
and  enlightening.  While  on  the  bridge,  one  young 
lady  seemed  disturbed  that  the  captain  “was  not 
steering”— until  she  learned  that  all  hands  have  their 
roles  to  play. 

Dixie’s  motto  is  “Aged  to  perfection”— and  she’s  had 
more  than  three  decades  to  carry  out  the  theme  of  this 
motto.  Perhaps  this  explains  the  team  spirit  of  the 
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men  of  Dixie,  which  was  commissioned  back  in  1940. 

She  lays  claim  to  being  the  oldest  commissioned 
ship  still  on  active  duty  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Her  home 
is  San  Diego,  but  for  a while  she’s  serving  in  the 
Philippines,  providing  maintenance  and  repair  for 
ships  of  the  Seventh  Fleet. 

The  sighting  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  five-day  visit 
to  follow  were  a welcome  relief  from  long  days  of  toil 
for  Dixie  and  her  crew. 

As  the  majestic  hills  first  came  into  view,  the  pas- 
sengers manning  the  rails  were  filled  with  admiration. 

“It’s  beautiful!  I can’t  believe  it,  I’m  really  here!  ” 
exclaimed  a young  schoolteacher. 

a veteran  cpo  remarked,  “I’ve  been  here  seven 
^ times,  but  I never  get  tired  of  it.  Best  liberty 
port  in  the  world.’’ 

Dixie  anchored  about  20  minutes  from  the  beach. 
She  was  flanked  on  the  left  by  Victoria,  to  the  right 
lay  Kowloon.  Together,  they  compose  the  British 
Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  mist  lifted  from  the  harbor  — and  the  exotic 
East  came  into  full  view.  Chinese  in  their  bamboo 
hats  and  simple  attire  flowed  by  as  they  struggled  at 
the  tillers  of  their  small  boats.  Fabulous  Chinese  junks 
glided  gracefully  by,  while  only  a hundred  yards 
away,  fishermen  in  sampans  cast  nets  for  their  morn- 
ing catch.  A sight  long  to  be  remembered. 


directions.  Open  one  door,  and  inside  the  dim  light 
reveals  couples  dancing  to  a rock  band.  Open  another, 
and  there’s  a restaurant,  with  starched,  white  table- 
cloths and  Chinese  lanterns  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing. 

Dining  spots  featuring  world-famous  cuisine  abound 
in  Hong  Kong.  Chinese  food  is  quite  popular  with 
visitors,  and  the  best  way  to  try  it  is  with  a local 
resident. 

A young  seaman  commented,  “I  met  a real  nice  girl 
and  she  tried  to  teach  me  to  eat  with  chopsticks  . . . 
I wasn’t  too  good  though  — it  took  me  a long  time 
to  finish.” 

Hong  Kong  is  the  meeting  ground  for  East  and 
West.  Elements  of  both  cultures  combine  to  make  it 
the  most  cosmopolitan  center  in  the  Orient. 

Loaded  with  their  treasures  of  the  Far  East,  Dixie’ a 
passengers  and  crewmen  alike  came  back  on  board 
at  the  end  of  their  holiday,  happy  and  tired.  The 
excitement  of  too  much  to  see  and  too  much  to  do 
had  made  the  time  pass  swiftly. 

“If  I weren’t  running  out  of  money,  I’d  take  leave 
and  stay  another  week,”  declared  one  junior  officer. 

As  Dixie  weighed  anchor,  scores  of  small  fishing 
boats  were  already  making  their  way  out  to  sea. 

—Story  by  LTJG  C.  Q.  Durham,  Jr. 

Photos  by  PH2  J.  E.  Koppari 


, Oriental  Style 


Facing  page:  P02  John  A.  Robinson  and  his  wife  look  over  a guide 
to  Hong  Kong  while  taking  advantage  of  a rare  opportunity  to 
take  dependents  on  a cruise  aboard  USS  Dixie  (AD  14).  Right: 
Passengers  debark  Dixie  for  a five-day  stay  in  Hong  Kong. 


“The  World  of  Susie  Wong”  came  to  mind  as  a 
green-and-white  ferry  passed,  lumbering  on  its  path 
to  the  Kowloon  shore.  Massive  billboards,  some  in 
English,  others  in  Chinese,  beckoned  from  all  sides. 

Everyone  aboard  Dixie,  needless  to  say,  was  ready 
to  respond  to  the  call. 

“Small  boats  alongside,  prepare  to  board,”  sum- 
moned the  officer  of  the  deck. 

Suitcases,  people,  and  cameras  streamed  down  the 
ladder.  Filled  to  capacity,  the  boats  made  for  the 
landing.  The  20-minute  trip  seemed  a long  one  for 
the  holiday-bound  tourists. 

Once  at  the  pier,  they  scattered  quickly,  some  to 
the  bargaining  stalls  and  department  stores,  others  to 
embark  on  sightseeing  expeditions.  Everyone  was  ex- 
cited. 

^aytime  tours  were  followed  by  evening  festivities. 

The  city  has  many  moods,  and  imagination  is 
the  best  guide  for  a night  of  entertainment. 

Flashes  from  colorful  neon  signs  shout  from  all 
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a navy  officer  in  Philadelphia,  a chief  petty  of fi- 
cer  in  New  London,  and  a Navyman  in  Oceana, 
all  have  something  in  common— the  more  than  400 
messes  which  are  operated  by  the  Navy  to  make  their 
off-duty  hours  more  enjoyable.  This  network  of  cen- 
ters—440  of  them  to  be  exact— comprises  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel’s  worldwide  Mess  System. 

Typical  of  the  popularity  and  service  of  these  Navy 
clubs  are  the  Officers’  Club  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Base  and  another  at  North  Island  Naval  Air  Station; 
the  Chiefs’  Club  at  the  New  London  Submarine  Base; 
the  combined  Chiefs’  and  First  and  Second  Class 
Petty  Officers’  Clubs  at  NAS  Oceana;  and  the  First 
and  Second  Class  Petty  Officers’  Club  at  Fleet  Activi- 
ties, Yokosuka,  Japan. 

Like  all  the  clubs  of  the  system,  these  provide 
wholesome  and  interesting  entertainment  programs 
for  the  officers  and  men  who  patronize  them.  These 
five  clubs  are  representative  of  all  that  is  good  in  the 
Navy  Mess  System;  they’re  managed  by  professional 
civilian  club  managers,  each  with  a minimum  of  at 
least  15  years’  experience  in  the  business. 

These  are  examples  of  what  topnotch,  professional, 
dedicated,  intelligent  and  imaginative  management 
can  accomplish. 

the  Philadelphia  officers’  clur  is  managed  by 
* Mr.  Lou  Cassidy.  It  has  achieved  an  enviable  rec- 
ord for  its  fine  food  at  moderate  prices  and  inexpen- 
sive drinks.  It  offers  quality  service  and  a continuing 
schedule  of  special  events  for  the  officers.  The  mess 
has  just  completed  a major  renovation  plan  to  provide 
more  space  to  take  care  of  the  patrons;  each  room  is 
named  after  ships  built  at  the  naval  shipyard.  The 
Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Germantown,  Val- 
ley Forge,  Philadelphia  and  United  States  rooms  are 
all  featured.  Each  room  has  a painting  of  the  ship  it 
honors,  created  by  a distinguished  local  artist. 

The  club  has  a continuous  travel  program  and  has 
featured  travel  groups  to  Ireland,  Lisbon  and  Madrid. 
Future  plans  call  for  visits  to  Munich,  Garmish, 
Berchtesgaden,  Copenhagen,  and  even  Moscow  and 
Leningrad. 

Some  of  the  very  special  programs  are  the  monthly 
$1  luncheon  for  active  duty  officers,  the  semimonthly 
theme  parties,  the  hard  rock  program  and  go-go 
girls  for  the  younger  officers,  and  motion  pictures  of 
the  silent  film  era. 


Far  Left:  Live  music  for  dancing  is  very  popular  in  CPO  club  at 
Sub  Base,  New  London.  Left  top  to  bottom:  A fashion  show  takes 
place  during  the  lunch  hour  in  the  Skyroom  at  North  Island.  (2) 
Commissioned  Officers'  Mess  (open),  North  Island  Noval  Air  Sta- 
tion. (3)  North  Island  Navymen  chat  in  the  main  bor  and  lounge. 
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P rom  “jackrabbits  to  jets”  (a  takeoff  on  the  sta- 
* tion’s  motto)  is  the  way,  also,  that  Mr.  George 
McMasters  describes  the  growth  of  the  mess  system  at 
the  North  Island  Naval  Air  Station  at  San  Diego. 
The  Commissioned  Officers’  Mess  (Open)  offers  a 
complete  program  for  all  officers— active,  retired  and 
Reserve— in  three  separate  buildings.  The  main  club, 
with  its  beautiful  Sky  Room  overlooking  the  ocean 
and  the  runways,  provides  luncheon,  dinner,  bar, 
cocktail  and  private  party  service. 

The  main  club  runs  a varied  program  of  theme 
parties,  buffets,  dances  and  balls. 

The  Downwind  Club,  in  a separate  building,  was 
the  first  club  in  the  Navy  established  exclusively  for 
junior  officers  with  programs  that  were  responsive  to 
their  desires  and  needs.  The  Hard  Rock  Program  has 
been  popular  since  1964— on  a part-time  basis— and 
this  year  it  has  gone  full-time.  The  mess  also  oper- 
ates a bar  in  the  Bachelor  Officers’  Quarters  that  is 
always  informal  and  is  very  popular  with  the  aviators. 


A t new  London— as  a chief  petty  officer  walks 
^ through  the  door  of  the  Chief  Petty  Officers’ 
Mess  (Open)  at  the  Naval  Submarine  Base,  he  fully 
understands  that  this  is  “his  club”  run  by  “his  kind  of 
people.”  The  manager,  Mr.  Mike  Guida,  and  his  en- 
tire staff  devote  their  full  time  to  making  sure  that  this 
mess  is  truly  responsive.  Some  of  the  strong  support 
given  this  end  results  from  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  base,  Captain  Jack  Hawkins, 
and  the  president  of  the  local  Advisory  Board,  Master 
Chief  Kesaris. 

This  club  features  a beautiful  cocktail  lounge  and 
bar,  and  a stag  bar.  The  mess  has  just  undergone  a 
complete  renovation  program,  including  the  dining 
room  where  live  entertainment  and  music  are  avail- 
able three  to  four  nights  a week.  This  room  features 
complete  New  England  style  dinners— lobsters  and 
quabogs  are  specialties  of  the  house. 

One  of  the  popular  events  in  the  club  is  the  monthly 
Nooner’s  Lunch  featuring  guest  speakers,  and  these 
are  occasions  for  honoring  chief  petty  officers  who 
have  given  outstanding  service  to  the  Navy  or  the 


At  NAS  Oceana:  Top  from  left:  Foyer  of  CPO  Club.  (2)  Dining 
room  features  special  event  for  children.  (3)  A baked  sea  bass 
is  served  from  a special  portable  heat  cart.  Center  from  left:  A 
cool  beverage  is  mixed.  (2)  The  cocktail  section.  (3)  Stag  bar/ 
game  room.  Bottom  from  left:  Mardi  Gras  Nite.  (2)  Good  food 
and  a nice  atmosphere  welcome  persons  to  the  club. 
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local  community.  As  spring  approaches,  the  outdoor 
picnic  area,  developed  by  the  club,  will  become  popu- 
lar again;  it  is  used  both  by  units  and  families  for 
picnics  and  other  outdoor  affairs. 


JU|ost  unusual  club  in  the  Navy  is  the  way  man- 
ager  Paul  Carver  describes  the  dual  Chief  Petty 
Officers’  Mess  (Open)  and  the  First  and  Second  Class 
Petty  Officers’  Mess  (Open)  at  NAS  Oceana,  Va.  At 
Oceana,  they  took  an  old  “H”-shape  mess  hall  and 
developed  a club  for  chiefs  in  one  leg  of  the  “H  ”,  one 
for  1st  and  2nd  class  petty  officers  in  the  other,  and 
used  the  area  in  the  center  for  the  galley. 

A feature  of  the  chiefs’  club  is  a stag  bar  equipped 
with  pool  tables,  shuffleboards,  and  color  TV,  where 
the  chiefs  may  relax.  One  of  Carver’s  most  popular 
ideas  is  costume  and  theme  parties  at  which  he  and  his 
staff  set  the  theme  and  the  pace  for  the  members. 

Both  clubs  feature  gourmet  dining,  and  Carver  has 
designed  a table  with  a charcoal  burner  in  its  center 
so  that  members  can  barbecue  their  own  food  right 
at  the  tables.  Both  clubs  also  feature  flambe  cook- 
ing, and  the  clubs  have  become  the  most  popular 
eating  places  in  the  Tidewater  area. 


Yokosuka>  Japan  — the  First  and  Second  Class 
1 Petty  Officers’  Mess  (Open)  of  Fleet  Activities— 
fulfills  the  social  needs  not  only  of  local  members  but 
is  also  the  social  center  for  the  fleet.  The  manager, 
Mr.  Bill  Stansell,  operates  on  the  theory  that  the  petty 
officers  know  what  they  want  in  their  club  and  it’s 
his  job  to  get  it  for  them. 

The  Yokosuka  club  features  a main  dining  room 
and  a snack  bar  serving  an  average  of  1170  persons  a 
day.  The  four  bars  and  cocktail  lounges  serve  another 
450  people.  The  club  catered  160  ship  and  other  par- 
ties last  year,  ranging  from  10  to  1000  persons  each. 
Fleet  movies  are  shown  twice  daily,  and  bingo  is 
played  every  week.  Featured  is  a stag  bar  where  the 
men  can  play  pool,  shuffleboard,  or  just  relax. 


Top  from  left:  POs  enjoy  the  Sunday  buffet  at  Fleet  Activities, 
Yokosuka.  (2)  The  Ranch  Room  Bar  serves  drinks  and  snacks  from 
1100  to  midnight.  (3)  Weekly  bus  tours  to  points  of  interest  are 
popular  in  Yokosuka.  Center  from  left:  One  of  the  new  rooms  at 
the  Philadelphia  Officers'  Club.  (2)  Officers'  wives  enjoy  a get- 
together.  (3)  The  ballroom  at  NAS  Oceana.  Bottom  from  left: 
Active  duty  officers  at  Philadelphia  have  a monthly  luncheon.  (2) 
Individual  group  functions  are  welcome  at  Philadelphia. 
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SOLOMONS 

A Sample  of  a Naval  Recreation  Center 


ANNAPOLIS 


WASHINGTON 

D.C. 


PATUXENT 

RIVER 


| UST  65  MILES  SOUTHEAST  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  lies 
Solomons,  Md.,  site  of  a new  Navy  recreation  cen- 
ter with  something  of  interest  to  offer  to  all  members 
of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  family.  Navy  Recreation 
Center  Solomons  (NRCS)  was  built  to  provide  low 
priced  recreational  facilities  for  Navymen,  Marines  and 
their  families  on  the  East  Coast;  recently  a brochure 
describing  available  services  and  facilities  was  dis- 
tributed to  all  commands  within  the  Washington  Naval 
District. 

Located  on  Maryland  Route  4 about  a 75-minute 
drive  from  Capitol  Beltway  Exit  34,  the  260-acre  cen- 
ter complex  offers  comfortable  overnight  accommoda- 
tions, camping  facilities  and  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  fishing,  boating,  swimming,  picnicking,  practicing 
your  golf  swing  or  just  plain  relaxing. 

•Overnight  Accommodations:  NRCS  has  14  cot- 
tages (two  to  five  bedrooms),  a 15-unit  apartment 
motel  (one  to  four  bedrooms),  21  bungalows  (all  three 
bedrooms),  65  raised  tent  sites,  65  tent-camper  sites 
with  individual  electricity  and  39  trailer  sites  (up  to 
50  feet)  with  complete  individual  utilities.  All  tent 
and  tent-camper  sites  are  located  conveniently  close 
to  running  water  and  shower-equipped  comfort  sta- 
tions. Chinaware,  silverware  and  a limited  assortment 
of  cooking  utensils  are  provided  in  all  cottages,  apart- 
ments and  bungalows.  Linen  is  not  provided,  but  is 
available  for  rental  from  a local  agency.  Guests  should 
provide  their  own  salt,  pepper  and  sugar.  Coin- 
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operated  laundry  facilities  are  provided  in  the  apart- 
ment motel  and  at  the  comfort  stations. 

• Boating  and  Fishing:  A fully  equipped  boat  ma- 
rina includes  a boat  launching  ramp  which  will  accom- 
modate two  launchings  at  a time,  ample  parking  area 
for  cars  and  boat  trailers,  temporary  and  permanent 
mooring  slips,  thirty-six  15-foot  fiber  glass  and  ten 
14-foot  aluminum  rental  boats  with  outboard  motors, 
and  a boathouse  stocked  with  bait,  ice  and  other  sup- 
plies. Fuel  for  boats  is  available  at  the  marina’s  service 
dock.  A 250-foot  heavy  piling  fishing  pier,  with  safety 
railing  and  lights  for  night  angling,  is  also  available. 

• Swimming  Pools:  The  swimming  pool  complex 
includes  a shallow  pool,  diving  pool  and  wading  pool 
with  a large  apron  and  grassy  sunbathing  area.  A 
bathhouse  with  stowage  baskets  is  available.  A snack 
bar  and  open  air  eating  area  are  adjacent  to  the  pools. 
The  pool  complex  is  closed  on  Mondays. 

• Picnic  Areas:  Two  picnic  areas  are  located  ad- 
jacent to  playgrounds  and  game  areas  and  are  equip- 
ped with  tables,  charcoal  barbecue  stoves  and  park 
benches.  A covered,  partially  enclosed  picnic  pavilion 
is  also  available. 

• Outdoor  Games:  Two  tennis  courts  offer  wind 
protection  and  non-skid  concrete  surfacing.  Field  and 
court  game  areas  include  volleyball  and  badminton 
courts,  horseshoe  pits  and  large  open  areas  for  soft- 
ball,  football  and  soccer.  Equipment  may  be  checked 
out  at  the  issue  room  in  the  recreation  hall.  A minia- 


Kids of  all  ages  await  their  turn  at  the  diving  boards. 

ture  golf  course  and  golf  driving  range  are  also  avail- 
able with  equipment  provided  on  the  site.  There  are 
two  fully  equipped  children’s  playground  areas. 

• Indoor  Activities:  The  recreation  hall  houses  an 
air-conditioned  bowling  alley  with  automatic  pinset- 
ters,  billiards  room,  ping-pong  tables,  game  room, 
equipment  issue  room  and  the  administrative  office. 
The  lodge  offers  a snack  bar,  reading  lounge  and  an 
outside  patio  overlooking  the  beautiful  Patuxent  River. 

Living  Conveniences:  NRCS  -has  all  the  conven- 
iences necessary  for  daily  living.  The  “quick  shop’’ 
store  in  the  lodge  stocks  a variety  of  grocery  and 
sundry  items.  A gas  station  for  automobiles  is  located 
near  the  marina.  Laundry  rooms  with  coin-operated 
washers  and  dryers  are  located  in  the  motel  apartment 
building  and  near  the  tent  and  trailer  sites. 

Comfort  stations  in  several  locations  provide  show- 
ers, rest  rooms  and  vending  machines.  A sewage  tank 
disposal  station  for  campers  is  on  the  access  road. 


The  town  of  solomons  is  a small,  quiet  hamlet  and 
a popular  recreation  and  resort  area,  with  marina 
facilities  covering  the  coves  and  inlets.  As  a result, 
marine  and  fishing  services  and  equipment  are  readily 
available  throughout  the  area.  NRCS  patrons  also  have 
access  to  the  community’s  churches,  physicians  and 
other  commercial  services. 

— YN1  Richard  Willet  and  J02  Jim  Shields 
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RATES  FOR  LIVING  ACCOMMODATIONS 


Number 

8 r 


of  Daily  Rates  Per  Unit 

Bedrooms 

El  to  E3 

E4  to  E9  Officers 

APARTMENTS 

One 

3.50 

5.00 

6.50 

Two 

5.00 

6.50 

8.00 

Three 

6.50 

8.00 

9.50 

Four 

8.00 

9.50 

11.00 

COTTAGES  AND  BUNGALOWS 

Two 

6.50 

8.50 

10.50 

Three 

8.00 

10.00 

12.00 

Four 

9.50 

11.50 

13.50 

Five 

11.00 

13.00 

15.00 

TENT 

AND  TRAILER 

SITES 

39  Trailer  Sites  

65  Tent  Trailer  Sites  .... 
65  Tent  Sites  

$3.00  per  night 
$2.00  per  night 
$1.00  per  night 

I 


Solomons  "quick  shop,"  Navy  Exchange,  reading  room,  cocktail 
lounge,  snack  bar  and  an  outside  patio  overlooking  the  Patuxent 
River,  make  up  the  Lodge. 


One  of  the  beachfront  cottages  at  Solomons  Island. 
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A.  Main  Entrance 

1.  Cottages 

2.  Tent-Trailer  Sites 

3.  Tent  Sites 

4.  Playgrounds 

5.  Bungalows 
Dump  Station 
F ield  Game  Areas 
T railer  Sites 
Beach 

Comfort  Stations 
Lodge 
F ishing  Pier 
Picnic  Areas 
Marina 

15.  Parking  Areas 

16.  Apartment  Motel 
Recreation  Hall  & 
Admin.  Office 
Tennis  Courts 
Swimming  Pools 
Auto  Service 
Station 
Boat  Service 
Station 
Golf  Driving 
Range 

Miniature  Golf 
Course 

Boat  Launching 
Ramp 

Restricted  Area 
(Shaded) 
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OTHER  FACILITIES  FOR  WHICH  A CHARGE 
WILL  BE  MADE: 


HOW  TO  MAKE  RESERVATIONS 

Due  to  the  great  demand  for  overnight  accom- 
modations, reservations  should  be  made  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible  by  telephoning  NRCS;  Area 
code  301-326-4216  between  9 a.m.  and  2 p.m. 
Mon.-Fri.  or  by  writing:  Reservations  Desk,  Navy 
Recreation  Center,  Box  147,  Solomons,  Md.  20688. 


Swimming  Pools 
Boat  Marina  (Mooring) 


Boat  Launching  Ramp 
Golf  Driving  Range 
Miniature  Golf  Course 
(18  holes) 

Bowling 

Boats  and  Motors 
(Fishing) 


Bicycles 


$.50  for  adults  — 

$.25  for  children 
Daily:  20-foot  $ .75 
30-foot  $2.00 
40-foot  $3.00 
Annually:  20-foot  $ 60.00 
30-foot  $180.00 
40-foot  $240.00 
$.75  per  launch 
$.25  bucket  of  golf  balls 
$.25  per  person 

$.35  per  line 

15'  fiber  glass:  $8  full  day; 
$5  half-day 

14'  aluminum:  $5  full  day; 
$3  half-day  plus  cost  of 
gasoline 

Sailboats:  $10  full  day; 

$6  half-day 

Tandem:  $2.50  full  day  or 
$.50  per  hour 
Single:  $1.50  full  day  or 
$.25  per  hour 


Navy  Exchange  prices  will  prevail  in  the  “quick 
shop”  store,  cocktail  lounge,  snack  bar  and  at  the 
automobile  and  boat  service  stations.  Prices  will  be 
posted  where  appropriate. 
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NAVY  JUNIOR 
SURFING  MEET 

the  uniforms  were  bikinis  and  the  equipment 
* surfboards  — instead  of  knapsacks  and  compasses 
—when  Explorer  Scouts  from  throughout  the  nation 
converged  on  Honolulu  for  a three-day  surfing  meet 
on  Easter  weekend. 

The  Navy  hosted  the  first  National  Explorer  Surf- 
ing Conference  — a combination  surf  meet  and  scout 
encampment  — at  Barbers  Point  Naval  Air  Station. 

More  than  150  youngsters,  aged  14  to  20,  competed 
in  the  Easter  holiday  event,  including  20  members  of 
the  Coronado  Surfing  Club  — an  all-surfers’  Explorer 
post  in  southern  California  — who  challenged  Hawaii’s 
best  surfing  Explorers  from  Oahu  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands. 

While  preparing  for  the  trip,  scout  officials  told 
Explorer  members,  “The  only  clothes  you’ll  need  will 
be  a bikini  if  you’re  a girl,  or  a pair  of  Bermuda 
shorts  if  you’re  a boy  — plus  your  surfboard.  If  you 
have  an  Explorer  uniform,  leave  it  home.” 

this  unusual  dress  code  reflects  the  attempt  by 
1 adult  leaders  to  build  a modem  new  image  of  the 
Explorer  movement  with  surfing  as  the  bonding  force. 

Rear  Admiral  Thomas  B.  Hayward,  14th  Naval 
District  commandant  and  chairman  of  the  conference, 
provided  Navy  berthing  and  food  service  for  the 
scouts  at  Barbers  Point.  Among  those  attending  was 
Joe  Harrington,  16  and  a native  of  Honolulu  who 
now  lives  in  Cincinnati  and  is  considered  by  some  to 
be  a top  junior  surfer  in  the  east. 

A total  of  19  trophies  were  awarded  for  three  surf- 
ing events  — boys’  14-16,  boys’  17-20  and  girls’  open 
14-20  — and  a run-swim-paddle  contest. 

Some  of  Hawaii’s  best  surfers,  past  and  present, 
participated  as  workshop  instructors,  judges,  guest 
lecturers  and  clinic  assistants.  Paul  Strauch,  whose 
surfing  debut  at  age  eight  on  a 25-pound  balsa  wood 
board  eventually  led  to  first  place  in  the  1970  Ma- 
kaha  International  Surfing  Championships,  directed 
the  events.  To  provide  a more  comprehensive  view  of 
surfing,  Strauch  and  the  staff  of  experts  went  “all  the 
way  back  to  the  early  days  of  surfing  to  tell  the 
Explorers  how  Hawaiians  originated  surfing  years 
ago.” 

PRETTY  TEENAGERS — Karen  Crabbe  (left)  and  Jill  Gladden  of 
Ewa  Beach  were  among  150  Navy  Juniors  taking  part  in  the  Na- 
tional Explorer  Surfing  Meet  at  Barbers  Point.  Three  surfing 
events,  a run-swim-paddle  contest  and  clinics  were  directed  by 
Paul  Strauch,  1970  Makaha  International  Surfing  Champion. 

— Photo  by  Paul  Marshall. 
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SHIPBOARD 


■ ife  isn’t  all  work  and  no  play,  even  for  the  crew 
^ of  a Navy  destroyer  deployed  to  the  Western  Pa- 
cific. Navymen  aboard  uss  Southerland  (DD  743) 
kept  pretty  busy  during  last  year’s  deployment— per- 
forming their  regular  jobs,  standing  watches  and  tum- 
ing-to  for  special  evolutions  like  gunfire  support  mis- 
sions, underway  replenishments  and  anchorings. 

But  what  about  the  inevitable  slack  periods? 

Of  course,  there’s  always  reading,  playing  cards  and 
watching  the  evening  movie  on  the  messdecks.  But 
surprisingly  enough,  with  a little  effort  and  imagina- 
tion, any  ship’s  company  can  create  a variety  of  other 
recreational  events  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  daily 
routine  at  sea.  Swim  call,  for  instance,  is  a favorite 
on  any  ship  and  was  always  received  enthusiastically 
by  Southerland’s  crew.  In  addition,  every  day  at  1600 
while  the  ship  was  underway,  the  ship’s  “muscle-men” 
met  on  the  flight  deck  to  exercise,  lift  weights  and 
skip  rope— all  good  ways  to  relieve  pent-up  emotions. 

Finally,  nothing  brightens  a Sunday  at  sea  any  more 


MID -CRUISE  VACATION 

A FTER  A TWO  WEEK,  MID-CRUISE  VACATION  with 

their  families  in  the  United  States,  165  Navymen 
returned  in  mid-March  to  combat  operations  aboard 
uss  Ranger  (CVA  61)  off  the  coast  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  The  men  took  advantage  of  the  new  lib- 
eral leave  policies  which  allow  up  to  five  per  cent  of 
ship’s  company  to  take  leave  at  any  one  time  while 
their  ship  is  deployed  overseas.  (See  All  Hands, 
Nov  70,  p.  45.) 

The  leave  group  was  made  up  of  Navymen  attach- 
ed to  Ranger  and  to  embarked  Carrier  Air  Wing  Two. 
It  included  21  officers,  21  chief  petty  officers  and  123 
white  hats. 

The  Navymen  were  lifted  by  helicopter  from  Ranger 
on  4 March  during  actual  combat  operations.  They 
traveled  to  Cubi  Point  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines aboard  uss  Camden  (AOE  2),  a fast  combat 
support  ship  operating  with  the  carrier.  From  there 
they  flew  to  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  aboard  a char- 
tered commercial  airliner.  From  the  West  Coast,  many 
caught  regular  commercial  flights  to  points  as  far 
away  as  New  York  City  to  see  family  and  friends. 
Timing  on  the  return  flight,  two  weeks  later,  was 
nearly  perfect:  the  chartered  plane  touched  down  at 
Cubi  Point  airfield  about  the  same  time  as  Ranger  was 
tying  up  at  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  across  the  harbor 
for  a brief  inport  period. 
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than  a barbecue  on  the  fantail— though  it  may  not 
taste  as  good  as  on  the  patio  back  home.  Commissary- 
men  made  occasions  like  this  even  more  festive  with 
home-made  rocky  road  ice  cream. 


^nther  special  events  helped  relieve  tensions  on 
board.  The  crew  organized  the  first  annual  Gulf 
of  Siam  Fishing  Derby  during  a stand-down  period 
and  awarded  prizes  for  the  most  fish  caught,  the  long- 
est fish  and  the  smallest  fish.  Other  crewmembers 
sighted  in  recently  purchased  firearms  and  did  some 
target  shooting  from  the  fantail,  with  appropriate 
safety  precautions.  Individuals  supplied  their  own 
ammunition  to  fire  at  a discarded  50-gallon  drum. 

Below  decks,  other  Navymen  could  make  their  own 
tapes  from  the  ship’s  extensive  recorded  music  library, 
using  sound  equipment  purchased  for  the  ship  with 
welfare  and  recreation  funds  while  in  japan. 

-LT  (jg)  F.  G.  Felt 


PIZZA 

The  best  pizza  in  the  South  China  Sea?  Just  dial 
907,  if  you  happen  to  be  aboard  uss  Halsey  (DLG 
23).  Unfortunately,  they  don’t  accept  orders  by 
helo  or  autovon. 

Commissarymen  aboard  Halsey  have  been  doing 
their  bit  to  make  the  long  underway  periods  seem 
shorter  for  their  shipmates.  They’ve  opened  a pizza 
parlor  and  helped  organize  regular  Ethnic  Nights 
every  two  weeks  on  the  mess  decks. 

The  Pizza  Hut  is  open  every  Friday  evening 
while  the  ship  is  deployed,  from  1900-2200.  The 
staff— nine  or  10  volunteers  from  as  many  different 
divisions— prepares  piping  hot  pizza  to  be  enjoyed 
before  and  during  the  evening  movie.  They  usually 
offer  a choice  of  pepperoni,  cheese,  mushroom, 
sausage  or  hamburger— or  any  combination  desired. 
They  prepare  an  average  of  230  twelve-inch  pizzas 
every  Friday— enough  to  feed  every  hungry  sailor 
aboard  who  isn’t  on  watch  or  in  his  bunk. 

Halsey’s  leading  commissaryman,  CS1  Bobby 
Tyson,  also  has  a hand  in  preparing  the  regular 
Ethnic  Night  dinners  that  focus  on  the  distinctive 
dishes  of  a particular  minority  group.  The  crew 
responded  enthusiastically  to  the  first  three  special 
evenings:  Mexican-American  Night,  Soul  Night  and 
Italian  Night. 
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MUSIC 

THEY  WEAR  TRADITIONAL  MILITARY  UNIFORMS,  but 
1 their  weapons  are  musical  instruments  and  their 
message  is  one  of  happiness  and  goodwill. 

Traveling  nearly  60,000  miles  each  year  on  board 
the  cruiser  uss  Oklahoma  City  (CLG  5),  thev  fre- 
quently enter  the  Vietnam  combat  zone.  The  14 
members  of  the  U.  S.  Seventh  Fleet  band  are  doing 
their  thing  in  the  Far  East  this  year,  as  they  have  for 
the  past  10  years.  Serving  as  the  official  band  for  the 
Seventh  Fleet  Commander,  the  band  has  played  them 
all— from  clubs  to  orphanages  to  hospitals. 

What’s  a typical  day  like  in  the  life  of  a Navy  mu- 
sician? 

Musician  1st  Class  Charles  Beadle  answers  without 
hesitation:  “We  don’t  have  ‘typical’  days.” 

Beadle,  the  band’s  26-year-old  acting  leader,  knows 
how  demanding  the  group’s  schedule  can  be.  A typical 
day  in  the  life  of  a Seventh  Fleet  musician  is  a day 
very  much  unlike  the  one  which  preceded  it. 

The  band’s  real  work  begins  when  Oklahoma  City 
—command  ship  for  the  Seventh  Fleet  Commander- 
enters  a foreign  port.  Most  days  are  filled  with  public 
performances  and  people-to-people  concerts.  In  addi- 
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tion,  there  are  television  concerts  in  foreign  ports,  the 
most  recent  on  a national  television  show  in  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 

XkiHEN  THE  COMMAND  SHIP  IS  IN  WATERS  NEAR  DA 

nang,  the  musicians  often  pack  up  their  equip- 
ment-four saxophones,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, drums,  amplifiers,  speakers  and  props— for  an 
in-country  jaunt.  The  band  travels  by  helicopter  to 
various  bases  in  the  Da  Nang  area,  playing  at  clubs, 
hospitals  and  oiphanages. 

“Everybody  seems  to  have  a good  time— ourselves 
included,”  says  Musician  2nd  Class  Jack  Kemejuk.  The 
24-year-old  musician  has  played  with  the  band  for  two 
and  one-half  years,  and  he  enjoys  his  work  partly  be- 
cause it  generates  a lot  of  good  will,  with  whole  vil- 
lages turning  out  for  the  occasion.  But  Navy  bands- 
men can  match  their  work  schedules  with  any  other 
rating— and  then  some. 

The  effort  is  evident  in  the  band’s  grueling  sched- 
ule “on  the  road”  in  Vietnam.  The  musicians  rise 
early  each  morning  — or  as  early  as  possible  after 
playing  late  into  the  night  — and  work  on  new  ar- 


rangements until  noon.  Then  they  pack  up  the  equip- 
ment and  hop  on  the  helo  to  the  first  performance  of 
the  day. 

After  the  first  performance  the  band  gets  a break 
for  a late  lunch,  but  their  rest  is  short-lived.  There 
are  usually  two  or  three  more  shows  on  tap  for  the 
evening. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  music  played  by  the 
Seventh  Fleet  Band,  its  musicians  are  among  the  most 
versatile  performers  in  the  Navy. 

“Our  band  must  have  men  who  can  play  all  types 
of  music,”  explains  Beadle,  a seven-year  veteran  in 
Navy  bands.  “We  play  for  all  types  of  audiences  and 
we  like  to  play  what  the  people  want  to  hear.” 

The  Seventh  Fleet  musicians  make  a special  effort 
to  play  the  music  of  the  country  they  are  visiting. 
“The  old  saying  that  music  is  a universal  language 


Below  left:  Band  soloist  MU2  Jack  Dempsey  entertains  at  the 
band's  concert  in  the  Rizal  Park  Amphitheater  in  Manila.  Below: 
Cameraman  moves  in  and  mike  is  lowered  as  the  Seventh  Fleet 
bands  belts  out  a tune  on  Philippine  television. 
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“Music  has  many  dialects  . . . 


i i 


just  doesn’t  go,”  says  Beadle.  “Music  has  many  differ- 
ent ‘dialects,’  and  we  always  try  to  ‘speak’  to  the  peo- 
ple in  their  own  musical  dialect.” 

The  band  uses  a number  of  native  costumes  and 
props  in  its  routines.  It’s  not  uncommon  to  see  the 
group  decked  out  in  sombreros  and  ponchos  while 
playing  a rendition  like  “Tijuana  Taxi.” 

The  band  rehearses  daily  — between  the  unlikely 
hours  of  2200  and  0300,  while  Oklahoma  City  is  at 
sea.  It’s  the  only  time  their  “studio,”  the  ship’s  library, 
is  not  in  use  by  the  crew. 

There  are  performances  at  sea,  too.  The  band  plays 
for  underway  replenishments  — “unreps”  — where 
boxes  of  food  and  stores  are  transferred  from  other 
ships.  Since  the  job  of  transferring  and  loading  stores 
is  hardly  pleasant,  with  many  of  the  men  having  to 
haul  boxes  down  into  the  food  storage  spaces,  the 
band  tries  its  best  to  brighten  spirits  with  music. 

“Sometimes  it’s  hard  to  see  whether  the  crew  ap- 
preciates us  or  not  at  unreps,”  said  Beadle.  “But  they 
usually  do.  I remember  one  unrep  when  I looked 
over  on  the  other  ship’s  deck  and  saw  two  sailors 
dancing.  Then  I knew  we  were  appreciated.” 

Call  them  ambassadors  of  goodwill  or  morale  build- 
ers. The  Seventh  Fleet  band  seems  to  fit  both  titles 
well.  Whether  they’re  playing  in  starched  whites  for 
an  admiral’s  reception  or  in  green  fatigues  in  the 
middle  of  a tiny  Vietnam  village,  their  business  is 
the  same  — entertainment. 

From  orphans  to  hospital  patients,  from  Army 
troops  to  the  citizens  of  Manila,  the  “music  warriors 
of  the  Seventh  Fleet”  are  among  the  best-known  mu- 
sicians in  the  Western  Pacific.  Just  ask  the  people. 

— JOSN  John  Polis 

Tijuana  Brass,  Seventh  Fleet  style — MUSN  Dove  Boldrey  (left)  and 
MU3  Jack  Moorhouse  put  out  a Spanish  sound  during  a concert. 


On  the  High  Seas 

SHOW -TIME 


■ atin  rhythms  and  high-stepping  dancers  had 
■*  Navymen  shouting,  “Ole!”  during  two  special 
shows  this  spring  on  board  ships  in  Florida  and  the 
Caribbean. 

Some  of  the  top  performers  appearing  at  nightclubs 
and  hotels  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  took  time  out 
from  their  busy  schedules  to  entertain  Navymen  and 
Marines  aboard  uss  LaSalle  (LPD  3)  on  24  February. 
LaSalle  was  in  the  Caribbean  to  participate  in  annual 
Veritas  exercises.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  the  en- 
tertainers was  Jose  Ferrer;  other  groups  supplied  mu- 
sic and  comedy.  The  variety  show  drew  an  overflow 
crowd  of  cheering,  applauding  servicemen. 

Two  weeks  later,  a group  of  Cuban  dancers  and 
guitarists  entertained  Navymen  aboard  uss  Howard 
W.  Gilmore  (AS  16)  in  Key  West,  Fla.  A junior  en- 
listed man  serving  aboard  Gilmore,  YN3  Eloy  Cepero, 
helped  arrange  the  unusual  diversion  for  his  ship- 
mates. After  touring  the  ship  and  dining  on  the  mess 
decks,  the  Sylvia  Medina  Goudie  Dancers  — all  ref- 


Dancers  and  musical  groups  such  as  those  below  provide  entertain- 
ment for  Navymen  aboard  fleet  ships. 


ugees  from  Cuba  — performed  an  intricate  dance  rou- 
tine from  “West  Side  Story”  on  the  ship’s  helo  deck. 
They  were  accompanied  by  the  Lily-Margot  Guitar- 
ists, another  group  home-based  in  Miami.  The  as- 
sembled crew  applauded  the  performance  wildly. 

The  two  troupes  were  in  Key  West  to  help  celebrate 
Old  Island  Days,  a six-week  festival  that  commemor- 
ates the  exotic  history  of  an  earlier  era. 
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MUSIC  MAKERS  - - 

COMNAVAIRPAC's  BAND 

THE  COMNAVAIRPAC  BAND  #21  WOUnd  Up  its  Re- 
* public  of  the  Philippines  goodwill  concert  tour  in 
the  town  of  Morkinain  Rizal,  the  Philippine  shoe 
capital,  after  playing  in  three  provinces  and  two  other 
cities.  Audiences  were  enthusiastic  and  mayors  of 
many  towns  requested  repeat  performances.  Musician 
1st  Class  Don  Taylor,  first  alto  sax  and  assistant 
bandleader,  commented,  “The  spectators,  old  and 
young,  invariably  hollered  for  more,  but  everything 
has  to  come  to  an  end.” 

The  18-piece  band  had  completed  10  concerts  in  a 
five-day  period  — including  four  concerts  in  a single 
day.  Highlights  of  the  tour  included: 

• In  Bacoor,  birthplace  of  Musician  1st  Class  Ri- 
cardo Guinto,  first  trumpet  and  featured  conductor 
with  the  band,  the  group  played  five  encores. 

• In  Las  Pinas,  a town  noted  for  fine  musicians, 
band  members  stayed  for  an  hour  after  the  show  to 
sign  autographs. 

• In  Calamba,  band  members  visited  the  restored 
house  in  which  Dr.  Jose  P.  Rizal,  a Philippine  national 
hero,  was  born. 

• At  the  Veterans  Memorial  Hospital  in  Quezon 
City,  a patient  danced  in  front  of  the  grandstand. 

• In  Pateros,  band  members  were  served-  refresh- 
ments by  teachers  from  the  local  elementary  school. 

• In  Makati,  the  most  prosperous  Philippine  mu- 
nicipality, the  mayor  requested  that  the  band  replay 
the  nation’s  current  hit,  “Good  Morning,  Starshine.” 

• In  Marikina,  the  mayor  presented  the  bandleader 
with  a pair  of  black  handcrafted  shoes,  instead  of 
the  traditional  keys  to  the  city. 

the  band  is  a versatile  group  led  by  Chief  Mu- 
1 sician  John  Geary.  It  can  be  divided  into  any  of 
six  different  performing  ensembles:  a 16-piece  dance 
band,  12-piece  hotel  band,  nine-piece  rock  group, 
five-piece  jazz  ensemble,  four-piece  combo,  or  trio.  It 
has  a repertoire  of  more  than  500  musical  scores,  in- 
cluding the  latest  rock  tunes. 

Organized  in  early  1970  in  San  Diego,  the  band 
has  already  played  200  concerts  ashore  and  25  more 
afloat.  A month  after  it  was  formed,  the  band  flew  to 
Hawaii  for  its  first  concert.  Then  it  boarded  the 
Apollo  13  recovery  ship,  uss  Iwo  Jima  (LPH  2),  for 
the  journey  to  the  recovery  area  off  Pago  Pago,  where 
it  provided  music  for  President  Nixon  and  the  return- 
ing astronauts.  After  a three-state  concert  tour 
through  Texas,  Washington  and  California,  the  band 
set  out  for  Southeast  Asia,  where  it  played  aboard 
uss  Hoel  (DDG  13)  and  uss  Kitty  Hawk  (CVA  63), 
its  home  in  the  Western  Pacific.  From  there  the  mu- 
sicians traveled  to  Sangley  Point  to  begin  their  Philip- 
pine goodwill  tour.  Ahead  of  them  lay  concerts  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Japan,  Hong  Kong  and  Sing- 
apore, before  the  band  was  scheduled  to  return  to 
San  Diego. 

-JOC  E.  U.  Orias 
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Aboard  uss  John  Paul  Jones  (DDG  32),  “Group 
Therapy”  is  not  a psychological  exercise  for  the  long 
weeks  at  sea  in  WestPac;  it’s  the  name  of  the  ship’s 
band. 

Navymen  aboard  the  guided  missile  destroyer 
formed  the  seven-man  rock  band  after  they  had  ad- 
mired each  other’s  performances  at  a shipboard  talent 
show.  Since  then  they’ve  performed  in  military  clubs 
in  Sydney,  Hong  Kong,  Subic  Bay  and  Sangley  Point. 
They  play  western  ballads  and  hard  rock,  and  have 
drawn  standing  room  only  crowds. 

Band  members  are  drawn  from  all  the  ship’s  de- 
partments: there’s  a seaman  on  drums,  an  SF3  as  lead 
vocalist,  an  HM1  playing  rhythm  guitar  and  bass,  and 
a LTJG  leading  the  group.  Since  appearance  means 


Facing  page;  top:  HM2  Kim  R.  Garthwaite  handles  the  chores  on 
the  bass.  Below:  YN3  Eldon  O.  Wilson  and  LTJG  David  A.  Town- 
send share  the  mike  on  a rock  song.  Above  left:  Seven  men  aboard 
the  guided  missile  destroyer  USS  John  Paul  Jones  (DDG  32)  formed 
the  band  known  as  Group  Therapy.  Top:  Group  Therapy  performs 
at  the  Club  Orient  in  Sangley  Point.  Above:  SN  Leonard  J.  Daidone 
keeps  the  beat  going  on  the  drums. 


a great  deal  to  today’s  rock  bands,  some  members  have 
chosen  to  wear  “mod”  hairpieces  over  their  military 
style  haircuts  during  performances.  (Yes,  those  are 
wigs.) 

—Story  by  PHI  James  A.  Davidson 
Photos  by  PH2  John  E.  Koppari 
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Sailors  help 
to  celebrate 
first 


THE  PHILIPPINE  AND  UNITED  STATES  NAVIES  joined 
1 forces  early  in  the  year  to  help  the  citizens  of 
Barrio  Asia  and  the  town  of  Hinobaan,  Negros  Occi- 
dental, Republic  of  the  Philippines,  celebrate  their 
first  Fil-Am  Fiesta  commemorating  the  arrival,  in 


World  War  II,  of  the  initial  allied  help  for  the  be- 
leaguered southern  province  28  years  ago. 

On  14  Jan  1943  the  submarine  uss  Gudgeon  landed 
a party  of  six  men,  led  by  then  Major  Jesus  Villamor, 
with  a ton  of  supplies  at  Catman  Point  to  assist  the 
local  guerrillas  in  their  resistance  efforts  against  the 
Japanese  forces.  It  was  the  first  landing  in  Philippine 
waters  since  the  allied  forces  had  surrendered  on  9 
April  the  year  before.  (On  3 May  1942,  three  days 
before  the  surrender  of  Corregidor,  the  submarine 
Spearfish  evacuated  six  Army  officers,  six  Navy  offi- 
cers, 11  Army  nurses,  one  Navy  nurse  and  one  civilian 
woman  from  that  island.) 

Representing  the  U.  S.  Navy  at  the  anniversary 
ceremony  this  year  was  the  ocean  escort  uss  Knox 
(DE  1052)  and  Rear  Admiral  George  R.  Muse,  Com- 
mander U.  S.  Naval  Forces  Philippines.  The  Philippine 
Navy’s  destroyer  escort  rps  Data  Kalantiaw  represent- 
ed the  Philippines. 

Festivities  began  with  the  landing  of  Commander 
Will  Hays,  skipper  of  Knox  and  Commander  Apoli- 
nario  Jalandoon,  commander  of  Datu  Kalantiaio,  at 
Barrio  Asia.  Both  received  shell  leis  from  a welcom- 
ing party  and  Commander  Hays  was  proclaimed  hon- 
orary Barrio  Captain  by  resolution  of  the  local 
council. 

the  visiting  party  and  their  hosts  then  departed 
1 for  nearby  Hinobaan  where  a special  program  was 
held,  highlighted  by  the  crowning  of  Miss  Barrio 
Asia,  Miss  Datu  Kalantiaw  and  Miss  Knox.  Other 
events  at  the  town  plaza  included  local  dances, 
cockfights,  a carabao  race,  speeches  by  local  and 
visiting  officials  and  distribution  of  Operation  Hand- 
clasp materials  to  local  residents. 

Following  a full  day  of  activities  at  Hinobaan  the 
two  visiting  ships  departed  the  harbor  for  a goodwill 
visit  to  Bacolod,  the  capital  of  Negros  Occidental. 
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Facing  page:  CDR  Will  Hays,  skipper  of  USS  Knox  (DE  1052), 
receives  the  welcome  lei  from  Miss  Barrio  Asia  during  arrival  cere- 
monies. Above:  CDR  Hays  acknowledges  proclamation  naming  him 
"Barrio  Captain."  Attending  the  ceremony  are  from  left:  Dodds 
Giagonia,  coordinator  of  the  fiesta;  Asia  Barrio  Captain  Susana; 
CDR  Hays;  Hinobaan  Mayor  Joaquin  Bilbao  and  Negros  Occidental 
Vice  Governor  Mike  Gatuslao.  Right:  Miss  Barrio  Asia,  Aida 
Pfleider,  is  congratulated  following  coronation  ceremonies.  Below: 
RD3  Gilbert  G.  Patton  tries  the  Philippine  "Tinikling"  dance  at 
the  town  plaza. 
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■ j obbies  abound  in  the  navy;  Navymen  have  a 
better  opportunity  than  many  to  pursue  a fun 
occupation  at  minimum  expense.  The  reason  for  this 
comparatively  inexpensive  way  to  pursue  happiness, 
of  course,  often  lies  in  the  equipment  supplied  by  the 
Navy  for  after-hours  pleasures.  Almost  any  base  has 
its  hobby  shops  where  Navymen  can  do  anything 
from  making  models  (at  wholesale  prices)  to  building 
yachts  (in  Navy  fiber  glass  molds). 

Sometimes  the  hobbies  take  on  tones  of  profession- 
alism. Such  is  the  case  of  Bill  Osmundsen  who,  before 
he  joined  up,  taught  sculpture  in  his  home  town.  He 
also  owned  and  operated  a gallery  which  handled  his 
own  work  besides  that  of  six  other  artists. 

Osmundsen  has  been  developing  a style  of  his  own 
since  he  did  his  first  work  at  the  age  of  four.  Although 
he  has  a solid  schooling  in  art,  he  uses  his  own  tech- 
niques to  record  what  he  experiences. 

Since  he  has  been  in  the  Navy,  he  has  done  murals 
for  a small  museum  in  the  Norfolk  hotel  in  which  the 
World  War  II  invasion  of  North  Africa  was  planned. 
He  has  also  exhibited  his  paintings  around  the  city  of 
Norfolk.  As  for  the  Navy,  he  gives  it  a one-man  show 
every  time  he  goes  to  work.  Bill  Osmundsen  is  a drafts- 
man. 

WfILLIAM  BABER  USES  THE  NAVYS  FACILITIES  to 
further  his  ceramics  hobby  and  has  turned  out 
some  reportedly  first-rate  work  in  hobby  shop  kilns. 
As  his  wheel  spins,  Baber  shapes  pottery  which, 
when  fired,  attracts  the  attention  of  connoisseurs 
wherever  his  wares  are  shown.  But  pottery  isn’t  Ba- 
ber’s only  interest.  He  is  also  proficient  in  oil  painting 
and  has  been  a prize  winner  in  that  field  as  well. 

While  Osmundsen  and  Baber  cultivated  their  tal- 
ents and  enhanced  them  with  formal  study,  Com- 
missaryman  2nd  Class  Joe  Martin  stumbled  upon  an 
artistic  pursuit  quite  by  accident. 

He  intended  to  soak  some  carrots  for  a stew  and 
placed  the  pot  with  the  carrots  in  the  refrigerator. 
The  refrigerator  was  colder  than  he  suspected;  in  fact, 
so  cold  that  the  carrots  were  frozen  solid  in  a block  of 
ice  when  he  was  ready  to  consign  them  to  the  stew. 

Liking  the  effect,  Martin  tried  freezing  various  ar- 
ticles in  ice,  including  flowers.  He  also  experimented 
with  shaped  molds  and  sometimes  added  food  color- 
ing to  achieve  different  effects.  When  others  discov- 
ered his  ability,  Martin  was  much  in  demand  to  pro- 
duce centerpieces  for  Navy  festive  occasions. 

at  great  lakes,  horticulture  is  a going  hobby- 
even  in  winter.  At  Camp  Barry,  there  is  a horticul- 
tural hobby  shop  which  boasts,  among  other  things, 
more  than  200  tropical  plants.  The  shop  is  presided 
over  by  civilian  Al  Sokolies,  a horticulturist  who  has 
been  advising  amateur  plant  growers  at  Great  Lakes 
for  about  one  and  a half  decades. 

There  are  84  plots  in  the  two  greenhouses  attached 
to  the  hobby  shop.  During  the  summer,  those  who 

As  the  wheel  spins,  a sailor  turns  a mound  of  clay  into  a pot. 


are  interested  can  also  use  the  88  outdoor  plots  which 
are  available  for  growing  anything  the  amateur  gar- 
dener wishes— flowers,  tomatoes,  cucumbers  or  rad- 
ishes. 

According  to  Al  Sokolies,  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
outdoor  plots  are  used  for  growing  vegetables,  with  to- 
matoes being  the  most  popular  crop. 

Inside,  hobbyists  concentrate  mostly  on  flowers  with 
tropical  varieties  such  as  orchids  which  outdraw  other 
flora  by  a large  margin.  Some  of  the  indoor  plots  are 
also  used  for  starting  seedlings  in  early  spring  for  later 
transplanting  to  outdoor  plots  when  the  weather  be- 
comes more  clement. 

Come  other  great  lake  hobbyists  include  a long 
**  distance  bike  rider  who,  last  summer,  teamed  up 
with  his  cousin  to  pedal  around  the  world— or  at  least 
as  much  of  it  that  is  composed  of  terra  firma. 

They  saw  the  world  as  few  tourists  see  it  and  made 
a bargain  basement  tour  as  well.  They  bought  their 
food  along  the  way,  living  largely  on  cheese,  bread 
and  rice.  During  most  of  the  trip,  they  slept  along- 
side the  road.  In  the  United  States,  they  bunked  over- 


This  Navyman  uses  his  spare  time  to  create  with  paint. 


night  wherever  the  sleeping  was  cheap,  which  in- 
cluded a pretty  exotic  list  of  shelters. 

Last  winter,  model  railroaders  at  Great  Lakes  got  a 
glimpse  of  what  their  hobbies  could  really  lead  to  if 
only  they  had  the  space  to  indulge  their  pastime. 

The  Great  Lakes  Model  Engineering  Society  dis- 
played its  40-by-46  foot  setup  in  the  shop  and  in- 
vited hobbyists  to  view  its  operation. 

The  model  duplicated  a railroad  world  which  was 
complete  with  freight  yards,  passenger  terminals. 
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roundhouses,  and  industries.  Members  of  the  society 
were  on  hand  to  tell  anyone  who  was  interested  how 
they  could  get  a start  in  model  railroading. 

* nd  speaking  of  railroading,  we  heard  last  win- 
" ter  of  a naval  aviator  whose  idea  of  fun  is  travel- 
ing miles  to  work  on  an  old  engine,  a street  car  or 
simply  a stretch  of  track. 

Lieutenant  Bill  Young  attributed  his  fondness  for 
the  rails  to  his  mother  who  used  to  vocalize  a verse 
or  two  of  Casey  Jones  while  the  lieutenant  was  still  a 
little  shaver.  From  choruses  of  Casey  Jones,  Bill 
Young’s  predeliction  for  the  iron  horse  progressed 
through  model  trains  to  the  point  where  he  became 
an  active  member  of  the  Branford  Trolley  Museum  at 
East  Haven,  Conn. 

One  of  his  more  notable  contributions  to  the  mu- 
seum was  hauling  a small  work  trolley  and  15  tons 


of  track  to  the  museum  from  Johnstown,  Pa.  With  this, 
LT  Young  did  extensive  building  and  extension  work 
on  the  museum’s  track  system. 

After  he  was  commissioned,  Young  continued  his 
courtship  of  things  that  move  on  rails.  He  rode  all 
over  the  south  whenever  special  train  trips  employing 
steam  locomotives  were  offered.  He  also  filmed  the 
operation  of  trolleys  in  New  Orleans  and  San  Antonio. 

When  he  was  transferred  to  NAS  Miramar,  Mr. 
Young  spent  his  first  free  time  in  the  Orange  Empire 
Trolley  Museum  in  Perris,  Calif.  Most  free  weekends 
after  that,  he  could  be  found  working  on  the  mu- 
seum’s track  and  running  streetcars.  Subsequent  duty 
carried  the  lieutenant  to  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  where 
he  had  a field  day  filming  street  and  other  railways. 

In  addition  to  joining  the  museum  at  East  Haven, 
Conn.,  LT  Young  also  took  out  a membership  in  the 
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Tennessee  Valley  Railroad  Museum  at  Chattanooga. 
Although  he  admits  to  no  ulterior  motives,  there  mav 
have  been  some. 

It  seems  the  museum  owned  several  steam  locomo- 
tives which  friends  suspect  LT  Young  would  have 
liked  to  drive  with  a string  of  sleeping  cars  from  Chat- 
tanooga to  New  Orleans’  Mardi  Gras. 

One  of  LT  Young’s  more  recent  contributions  to 
amateur  railroading  is  the  publication  of  a how-to-do- 
it book  which  gives  amateurs  the  essentials  for  build- 
ing railway  tracks.  The  text  is  accompanied  bv  pic- 
tures, plans  and  tips  for  museum  track  builders  whose 
problems  are  frequently  very  different  from  those  ex- 
perienced by  men  who  build  tracks  for  daily  use. 

%AfHILE  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  NAVAL  AVIATORS  WITH 

hobbies,  we  might  mention  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Les  Horn,  a Navy  test  pilot  and  aeronautical 
engineer  at  NAS  Jacksonville.  LCDR  Horn  is  as  much 
at  home  with  the  Jacksonville  Symphony  Orchestra  as 
he  is  in  the  cockpit  of  a jet.  He  plays  the  bass  viol. 


When  he  gets  tired  of  jets  and  bull  fiddles,  he 
abandons  both  for  the  silent  pleasures  of  soaring  above 
the  earth  in  a glider.  In  addition  to  his  skills  as  a jet 
pilot  and  musician,  he  is  also  a member  of  the  North 
Florida  Soaring  Association. 

T here  are,  of  course,  innumerable  examples 
* throughout  the  Navy  of  those  venerable  hobbies, 
scrimshaw  and  knot-tying.  Examples  of  the  latter  can 
be  seen  on  board  almost  any  ship  or  flag  officer’s 
barge. 

Boatswain’s  mates,  who  have  a natural  predeliction 
for  ropes  and  lines  anyway,  can  while  away  long 
hours  at  sea  learning  the  intricacies  of  knots  from  the 
unassuming  granny  knot  to  the  fantastically  inter- 
locking Sennit  Carrick  Bend. 

This  old  Navy  art  is  currently  enjoying  a revival. 
Craftsmen  are  exhibiting  some  very  fine  examples  in 
galleries,  regional  arts  and  crafts  exhibits  and  shows 
around  the  nation  and,  for  that  matter,  around  the 


world.  Swedes,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen  and  Peruvians 
often  excel  in  the  craft. 

it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  Navyman  today 
* who  carves  whales’  teeth  as  sailors  did  in  the  days 
of  yore.  There,  are,  however,  plenty  who  carve  wood 
into  works  of  art  and  even  more  who  just  plain  like 
to  whittle.  Scrimshaw  is  far  from  a dead  art. 

There  is  also  that  time-honored  hobby  of  sailors— 
putting  a fully  rigged  sailing  ship  into  a bottle. 

One  hobbyist  who  gets  more  out  of  a jug  than  its 
contents  gave  away  the  secret  of  how  it’s  done. 

It  seems  he  first  designs  a model  then  carves  the 
hull  out  of  a block  of  mahogany.  The  hull  is  then 
split  into  sections,  squeezed  through  the  bottleneck 
and  reassembled  inside. 


Many  hours  of  searching  through  coins  yields  o collection  such  os 
this. 

When  the  body  is  in  place,  the  rigging  is  put  into 
the  bottle,  assembled  and  attached  to  the  hull  to  be 
pulled  erect  with  the  help  of  special  tools.  The  tools, 
of  course,  are  the  secret  of  a successful  model  in  a 
bottle.  Some  hobbyists  even  design  their  own,  with 
which  they  accomplish  fantastically  minute  tasks 
like,  for  example,  tying  knots  in  the  ship’s  rigging. 

Although  there  is  a lively  market  for  good  bottled 
ship  models,  most  Navy  men  who  are  serious  about 
their  hobby  seem  to  do  it  strictly  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment (and  possibly  for  their  amazement)  rather  than 
for  profit. 
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Many  of  his  sets  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
coins  are  now  complete,  but  he  still  gets  an  occasional 
thrill  when  he  turns  up  an  unexpected  specimen  in 
his  change  or  makes  a shrewd  trade  swapping  with 
other  members  of  the  local  coin  club. 

To  enumerate  all  the  hobbies  which  Navymen  in- 
dulge during  their  spare  time  would  undoubtedly  take 
several  volumes.  To  mention  only  a few,  however, 
there  are  bee-keeping,  animal  breeding  (champions, 
too,  we  might  add),  judo  and  karate,  auto  racing 
(on  drag  strips  or  with  models— the  latter  on  a ship, 
yet).  One  Navyman  collects  shells  and  another  col- 
lects snakes. 

OEGARDLESS  OF  WHAT  THEY  COLLECT  OR  DO,  Navy 

hobbyists  frequently  make  a name  for  themselves 
for  the  excellence  of  their  collections  or  for  the  skill 
which  they  achieve  while  pursuing  activities  which 
require  creative  ability. 

T he  navy,  as  well  as  the  Navyman,  often  deserves  a 
1 pat  on  the  back  for  this  excellence.  It  often  pro- 
vides the  equipment  on  which  talent  develops  and 
provides  supplies  at  reduced  prices.  It  also  provides 
the  travel  which  is  essential  to  build  many  collections 
and  to  employ  what  otherwise  might  be  unused  talent. 
Without  these  ingredients,  many  of  the  hobbies 
which  Navymen  pursue  would  be  impossible. 

—By  Robert  Neil 


LT  Dana  Coe  admires  a rough  casting  of  a ship's  plaque  while 
pointing  out  a finished  one  from  USS  New  Jersey  (BB  62). 

A NOTHER  ALL-NAVY  HOBBY  IS  COLLECTING  PLAQUES 

” of  ships  and  naval  shore  activities.  One  of  the 
foremost  collectors  of  such  items  has  got  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant Dana  A.  Coe  who  has  at  least  500  of  them. 
His  plaques  represent  naval  units  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  Canada.  Adding  to  his  collection 
at  the  rate  of  about  12  a month,  he  figures  it  will  take 
him  at  least  25  years  to  collect  plaques  from  all  the 
ships  and  shore  activities. 

Collecting  coins  is  a hobby  in  which  you  can  rest 
assured  that  you  won’t  lose  your  shirt  — at  least  if 
you  do  it  like  most  Navymen  and  just  take  what 
comes  along. 

We  remember  one  Navyman  — an  avid  numismatist 
— who  collected  part  of  his  reenlistment  bonus  in 
dimes  — a thousand  dollars  of  it,  in  fact. 

He  didn’t  disclose  whether  or  not  he  turned  up  any 
valuable  specimens  after  having  sifted  through  10,000 
pieces  of  silver  but  other  searches  turned  up  several 
valuable  coins. 

JkJk  ASTER  CHIEF  AIRCRAFT  MAINTENANCEMAN  HARRY 

*”*  a.  barrett  is  a Navyman  who  knows  the  thrill 
of  turning  up  a valuable  find  in  the  change  he  re- 
ceives at  the  grocery  store.  Barrett  got  on  the  coin 
collecting  jag  more  than  20  years  ago  when  he  won 
the  pot  in  a poker  game.  The  pot,  it  seems,  included 
a set  of  coin  cards. 

Barrett  filled  in  the  blanks  in  the  first  coin  cards  and 
developed  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  coin  market 
when  he  began  filling  in  other  cards 


Above:  Gliding  is  a favorite  weekend  hobby  for  LCDR  Les  Horn. 
Right:  When  on  the  ground  LCDR  Horn  enjoys  playing  the  bass 
viol  with  the  Jacksonville  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Boats  and  Buggies:  Build  Your  Own 


IF  YOU  WOULD  LIKE  TO  DO  SOMETHING  IN  FIBER  GLASS, 
■ you  would  do  well  to  get  yourself  transferred  to 
NAS  Fallon,  Nev.;  San  Diego;  or  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion at  Alameda,  Calif.  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard 
at  Bremerton,  Wash.,  and  Naval  Training  Center  at 
Orlando,  Fla.,  also  have  excellent  boat-building  facil- 
ities. 

Alameda,  for  example,  specializes  in  dune  buggies 
and  boats.  To  make  a dune  buggy,  one  first  must  have 
the  proper  chassis.  The  body  can  be  manufactured 
with  the  help  of  Alameda’s  molds. 

Making  something  from  fiber  glass  involves  various 
processes.  Desired  color  is  sprayed  onto  the  mold  and 
two  types  of  glass  are  then  put  into  the  mold  with 
resin  and  left  to  cure  overnight. 

The  solidified  product  is  then  removed  from  the 
mold  and  the  edges  are  trimmed.  The  reinforcements 
are  then  built  up  and  the  finishing  touches  added. 

About  five  weeks  are  required  to  build  a dune 
buggy  and  the  cost  runs  between  $500  and  $300  at 
the  hobby  shop.  All  parts  for  making  the  fiber-glass 
body  are  available  at  the  shop. 

A canoe  can  be  finished  in  about  two  weeks  at  a 
cost  of  about  $85  to  $100.  A 12-foot  outboard  run- 
about can  be  completed  in  three  weeks  and  sets  the 
potential  yachtsman  back  $125.  Other  costs  include  a 
14-foot  boat  at  about  $250,  a 16-foot  boat  for  $450, 
and  an  18-footer  at  about  $750.  Times  involved  run 
from  two  to  six  months. 

— J03  Robin  E.  Hart 

From  the  top:  Canoe  is  lifted  from  its  original  mold.  (2)  A fiber 
glass  runabout  awaits  completion  at  the  NAS  hobby  shop.  (3) 
These  10-foot  pilot's  wings  were  constructed  in  the  hobby  shop. 
(4)  John  T.  Chapman,  USN  retired,  garage  supervisor  at  the 
hobby  shop  (left),  stands  by  his  dune  buggy  while  MMC  E.  M. 
Brown,  garage  instructor,  stands  by  a dune  buggy  built  by 
MMC  R.  W.  Low. 


JULY  1971 
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jutting  the  last  corner  within  a few  feet  of  the 
^ buoy,  letting  out  the  mainsail  to  gain  the  maxi- 
mum force  of  a following  wind,  feeling  the  thrill  of  a 
full  jib  and  mainsail  helping  to  drive  a 14-foot 
dinghy  across  the  finish  line  before  the  rest  of  the 
pack  — these  are  but  a few  of  the  attractions  that  are 
drawing  an  increasing  number  of  Navymen  to  com- 
petitive sailing. 

As  a sport  demanding  constant  coordination  and 
physical  exertion  along  with  mental  concentration, 
sailing  has  seen  an  upsurge  in  popularity  almost 
everywhere.  And  the  Navy  — with  most  of  its  bases 
naturally  located  close  to  bodies  of  water  — has  taken 
advantage  of  nature’s  facilities  to  encourage  this  chal- 
lenging activity. 

p ecreational  sailing  is  considered  to  be  an  ideal 
leisure-time  activity  for  Navymen,  since  the  skills 
and  judgment  required  in  maneuvering  a small  boat 
under  sail  in  wind  and  current  are  basic  to  handling 
ships  under  similar  conditions.  In  recent  years,  enough 
interest  has  been  generated  among  Navymen  that  a 
centralized  body  has  been  formed  to  regulate  com- 
petitive sailing  events  and  promote  boating  and  sail- 
ing programs  throughout  the  service. 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Sailing  Association  is  a volunteer 
organization  with  branches  at  various  commands.  An 
advisory  committee  of  prominent  civilian  sailing  au- 
thorities has  been  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel to  help  get  the  program  underway.  Working 
directly  with  commands,  the  committee’s  task  includes 
selecting  a standard  sailing  dinghy  for  competitive 
events  and  providing  instruction  techniques  that  can 
be  handled  by  ships  as  well  as  shore  installations. 

Recreational  sailing  programs  — which-  usually  in- 
clude instruction  and  competition  — are  in  effect  at 
most  major  naval  bases.  As  part  of  the  over-all  special 
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As  a sport  demanding  constant  coordina- 
tion, physical  exertion  and  mental  con- 
centration, sailing  has  seen  an  upsurge  in 
popularity  with  Navymen.  Shown  here  ore 
Navy  sailboating  enthusiasts  doing  their 
thing  at  Yokosuka  (above),  Pensacola  (be- 
low) and  midshipmen  sailing  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  (at  left). 

services  operation,  they  usually  receive  financial  sup- 
port through  nonappropriated  funds. 

The  first  ship,  and  one  of  the  first  commands,  to 
have  a branch  of  the  Naval  Sailing  Association  aboard 
is  uss  Providence  (CLG  6). 

Early  this  year,  the  San  Diego-based  flagship  for 
the  Commander,  First  Fleet,  sponsored  its  second  sail- 
ing regatta  among  the  naval  activities  in  the  area. 

The  competition  was  divided  into  two  events,  the 
first  of  which  featured  two-man  teams  racing  14-foot 
Lidos  around  the  triangular  three-quarter  mile  course. 
comcrudesflot  Nine  walked  away  with  the  honors 
—teams  from  uss  R.  K.  Turner  (DLG  20)  and  the 


helicopter  carrier  uss  Tripoli  pulled  in  second  and 
third,  respectively. 

A second  round  of  racing  had  three-man  teams  sail- 
ing 16-foot  Rebels  in  the  Providence  intradivisional 
competition.  At  stake  was  the  ship’s  revolving  trophy, 
which  was  captured  this  time  by  Providence’s  medical 
department  after  it  narrowly  defeated  the  defending 
champion  navigation  department.  Seven  other  ship’s 
teams  were  entered. 

Since  Providence  first  formed  a sailing  club  in  1969 
and  joined  the  Naval  Sailing  Association,  the  ship  has 
worked  toward  training  each  of  the  900  crewmembers 
in  the  use  of  sailboats  — and  toward  spreading  the 
idea  to  other  ships  in  the  San  Diego  area. 

QXILING  IS  ALSO  BIG  IN  CREAT  BRITAIN,  and  a high- 

^ light  of  the  U.  S.  and  British  navies  being  in  the 
same  place  at  the  same  time  is  always  the  Read  Gup 
competition. 

The  Read  Gup  or  “British- American  Trophy,”  es- 
tablished in  1954,  is  presented  annually  to  the  team 
which  has  accumulated  the  most  points  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  the  past,  individual  matches  were  held  at  Ports- 
mouth, England,  to  coincide  with  visits  of  American 
squadrons.  But  circumstances  have  changed,  and  to 
foster  the  competition  between  the  two  navies, 
matches  now  take  place  whenever  they  meet.  Only 
one  match  — consisting  of  two  teams  with  at  least 
three  boats  to  a side  — may  be  held  during  each 
meeting. 

The  latest  match  was  in  December  when  Royal 
Navy  sailors  tallied  72  points  to  the  U.  S.  Blue- 
jackets’ 45  in  two  races  towards  the  Read  Gup  laur- 
els at  Mina  Sulman  harbor  in  the  Bahrain  Islands. 

ju|anninc  four  14-foot  bosuns  each,  the  two  teams 
raced  over  approximately  a two-nautical-mile 
triangular  course  with  two  laps  per  race.  Officers  and 
men  from  uss  Valcour  (AGF  1),  uss  Glennon  (DD 
840),  and  Staff,  Commander  Middle  East  Force, 
formed  the  U.  S.  entry.  British  Navymen  from  the 
United  Kingdom  Naval  Base,  HMS  Jufair,  composed 
the  opposition. 

Although  the  American  teams  came  out  on  the 
short  end  of  the  stick,  they  still  showed  considerable 
optimism,  as  reflected  in  the  post-race  comment  of 
Captain  K.  J.  Cole,  Chief  of  Staff,  comideastfor. 
Said  CAPT  Cole,  “We  like  to  think  of  the  race  as  the 
Royal  Navy  finishing  next  to  last,  while  we  came  in  a 
strong  second.”  By  J02  Jim  Trezise 


Here's  a roundup  of 
Navy  Sports  during  the 
first  half  of  1971 

Basketbal  I 

^OACH  DANNY  DOSS  OF  SERVICE  FORCE  ATLANTIC 

^ believed  his  Tridents  made  up  one  of  the  most 
potent  basketball  teams  the  Navy  has  had  in  years. 
En  route  to  the  All-Navy  championship  tournament 
at  NTC  Orlando,  servlant  swept  six  games  in  the 
5th  Naval  District  tourney  at  Norfolk,  including  a 
76-70  victory  over  the  stubborn  phiblant  Gators. 

servlant  also  outscored  Norfolk  area  rival  sublant 
124-111,  to  avenge  an  early  season  loss  to  the  Sea 
Raiders.  The  victory  was  extra  sweet  for  Doss  follow- 
ers who  recalled  last  year’s  district  championship  when 
sublant  edged  servlant  in  the  final  seconds. 

The  next  stop  for  Coach  Doss  and  the  Tridents  was 
the  South  Atlantic  Regional  tournament  at  .Orlando. 
Here  Doss  seemed  to  be  the  proverbial  genius  who 
could  put  it  all  together.  Doss  himself  couldn’t  have 
been  more  pleased  that  he  had  picked  player-coach 
Rich  Coven  of  NAS  Oceana,  Bill  Rowser  of  phiblant 
and  sublant’s  Bob  Pritchett  to  join  his  Tridents. 

The  coach  seemed  particularly  impressed  with 
Pritchett,  describing  the  former  Old  Dominion  star  as 
a “complete”  ballplayer. 

“He’s  great,”  Doss  boasted,  “Bob  has  every  move 


you  have  ever  seen  or  can  name  — and  he  even  has 
some  I can’t  name.” 

Pritchett,  a 5’11”  guard,  averages  30  points  a 
game  and  leads  the  team  in  assists. 

When  the  South  Atlantic  regional-  got  underway, 
Doss’  squad  swept  past  representatives  from  NAS 
Glynco,  NAS  Kingsville  and  Guantanamo  Bay.  This 
assured  the  Tridents  of  a berth  in  the  All-Navy  tour- 
nament and  matchups  with  NAS  Miramar,  Naval  Sta- 
tion Newport  and.  Submarine  Force  Pacific. 

Newport  earned  its  shot  at  the  All-Navy  title  by 
winning  the  North  Atlantic  regional.  Miramar  cap- 
tured the  Pacific  region,  and  the  subpac  Raiders,  de- 
fending All-Navy  champions  who  play  regular  season 
games  in  the  talented  Hawaii  Senior  Armed  Forces 
League,  had,  as  usual,  dominated  the  westpac  tour- 
nament. 

tension  mounted  at  ntc  orlando  as  the  time  ap- 
* preached  for  the  fans  to  see  which  of  the  four  All- 
Navy  teams  could  score  the  most  points  on  a given 
night.  Most  prognosticators  picked  subpac,  but  Danny 
Doss  and  the  Tridents  were  conceded  a chance  to  win. 

servlant  certainly  had  the  talent,  including  Prit- 
chett, Mel  Burns,  Bill  Rowser,  Marion  Salerini,  Ron 
Wendelin  of  Duke,  Tom  Maddox  of  Tulsa  and  Mike 
Morgan  of  the  U.  S.  Olympic  team. 

A surprising  NAS  Miramar  team  ran  with  the  Tri- 
dents, but  at  the  end  of  the  game  servlant  had  pre- 
vailed, 88  - 78. 

subpac  eliminated  Newport,  70  - 62,  but  the  de- 
fending champions  were  then  upset  by  Miramar, 
91  - 88,  and  the  Jets  from  San  Diego  earned  the  right 
to  a rematch  with  servlant. 

The  final  game  of  the  All-Navy  tourney  was  never 
in  doubt.  Pritchett  paced  the  Tridents  with  33  points, 
Rowser  controlled  the  boards,  and  servlant  was  the 
winner,  105  - 88. 

Don  O’Dale  of  subpac,  who  fired  14  points  in  a 
losing  cause  against  Miramar,  was  selected  to  join 
the  All-Navy  and  Doss  also  augmented  the  Tridents 
with  Miramar’s  Shelly  Griffin,  Floyd  Holmes  and 
Marv  Thouvenel. 

|kl  EXT  WAS  THE  INTERSERVICE  TOURNAMENT  at  Camp 
^ Lejeune,  N.  C.  The  Navy  coach  admitted  that 
Army,  all-services  champion  for  the  last  five  years, 
was  favored,  but  he  would  concede  nothing  else. 
“We’ll  tighten  up  our  defense,  but  for  the  most  part 
we’ll  play  the  same  basketball  we’ve  been  playing  all 
along.” 

After  the  Army  stars  handled  an  apparent  slow- 
down by  the  Marines,  85  - 63,  Doss’  Navy  team  was 
nipped  by  the  Air  Force,  80  - 79.  In  a third  down-to- 
the-wire  contest,  Army  slid  by  Air  Force,  78  - 77. 

During  the  fourth  unbelievably  close  contest,  in 
what  had  become  the  most  evenly  matched  inter- 
service tournament  in  memory,  the  Tridents  shaded 
the  Marines,  71  - 70. 

In  the  final  night  of  tournament  play,  Navy  could 
not  keep  up  with  the  tall,  fast  Army  superstars.  It 
was  Army  97,  Navy  70. 
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The  Marines  defeated  Air  Force,  77  to  70,  and 
observing  the  rules  of  international  scoring,  the  post- 
tournament  records  show  Army  number  one,  Marines 
second,  Air  Force  third  and  Navy  fourth. 

For  Danny  Doss  and  the  Tridents,  there  seemed  to 
he  nothing  left  to  look  forward  to,  except,  of  course, 
next  year. 


^ Yankee  Station 
, ’ Smoker 

qoth  ships  were  winners  when  uss  Ranger  (CVA 
® 61)  and  uss  Hancock  (CVA  19)  touched  gloves  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  The  challenge  matches  aboard 
Ranger  last  February  gave  the  capacity  crowd  of 
Navymen  plenty  to  cheer  about.  Here’s  what  happen- 
ed in  the  10  scheduled  three-round  bouts. 

• In  the  first  match,  Gerald  Maurice  of  Ranger  and 
Kenny  Bass  of  Hancock  gave  what  many  thought 
was  the  day’s  best  boxing  exhibition,  even  though  it 
was  Bass’  first  ring  appearance.  Maurice  peppered  the 
taller  Bass  with  left  jabs  throughout  the  second  and 
third  rounds,  and  won  the  decision. 

• A solid  match  point  went  to  Ranger  in  the  second 
bout  when  Abe  Bersamire  showed  class  in  stopping 
Nick  Campelli  in  2:42  of  the  second  round. 

• Jerry  Gaines  of  Hancock  outpointed  Eddie  Gon- 
zales. Gonzales  showed  ring  savvy,  but  the  winner’s 
quickness  and  longer  reach  had  taken  its  toll. 

• John  Dillard  of  Ranger  TKO’d  Hancock’s  Bobbie 
Briggs  in  1:51  of  the  third  round.  The  scrappy  Dillard 
worked  over  Briggs  through  the  first  and  second 
rounds,  and  in  the  final  round  connected  with  a solid 
left  cross  which  seemed  to  tell  the  referee  to  begin 
stopping  the  bout. 

• Mark  Alston  of  Hancock  had  too  much  ring  know- 
how for  first-time  boxer  Henry  Tobin  of  the  Ranger 
Marine  detachment.  Alston  won  by  TKO  in  1:22  of 
the  second  round. 

• Charlie  Smith  of  Ranger  and  Clarence  Johnson  of 
Hancock  fought  to  a draw. 

•The  day’s  only  .knockout  occurred  when  William 
Hager  of  Ranger  landed  a mammoth  left  hook  to  the 
jaw  of  Eric  Knight.  The  blow  rocked  Knight  to  the 
canvas  at  2:35  of  the  first  round. 

•Johnny  Ellis  of  Hancock  decisioned  Bruce  Davis 
of  Ranger. 

• Chuck  Canady  of  Ranger  and  Isaac  Hochet  of 
Hancock  belted  each  other  around  for  the  nine  min- 
utes and  it  came  out  even.  Canady  stalked  but  could 
not  get  inside  to  do  damage. 

In  the  final  bout.  Ranger  heavyweight  Cliff  Collins 
found  the  going  rough  in  his  first  ring  appearance. 
Hancock:s  experienced  Stacy  Davis  kept  the  rugged 
Collins  at  bav  with  left  jabs  and  an  occasional  right 
cross,  and  took  the  decision. 

Final  team  records:  Ranger  4-4-2;  Hancock 
4-4-2. 
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Fun  on  Ice 

in  a land  where  ice  shelves  and  snowcapped 
1 peaks  stretch  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  one 
might  think  that  ice-skating  and  skiing  are  high  on 
the  list  of  athletic  priorities.  However,  in  Antarctica, 
Navymen  assigned  to  Operation  Deep  Freeze  rarely 
participate  in  these  or  other  outdoor  events. 

With  the  exception  of  photography,  an  occasional 
intramural  football  game,  a snowmobile  race  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  or  simply  hitching  a ride  on  a dogsled  or 
toboggan,  sports  enthusiasts  stay  indoors  for  enter- 
tainment because  high  winds  and  low  temperatures 
present  formidable  opposition  for  those  who  dare. 

Indoors,  recreational  activities  include  darts,  cards, 
acey-deucy,  movies,  reading  and  listening  to  records 
and  tape.  Competition  has  been  keen  in  such  events 
as  pool,  shuffleboard,  ping-pong,  weightlifting  and  slot 
car  racing. 

During  the  most  recent  Operation  Deep  Freeze  sea- 
son, emphasis  has  been  on  basketball.  Six  teams  rep- 
resenting three  commands  — Antarctic  Support  Ac- 
tivities, Antarctic  Development  Squadron  Six  and 
Seabee  Unit  201— vied  for  honors  in  an  old  helicopter 
hangar  which  is  used  for  storage  during  the  dark 
winter  months. 

On  occasion,  Antarctica’s  sportsmen  take  on  the  ele- 
ments and  each  other  out  of  doors.  For  example,  the 
annual  Ice  Bowl  gridiron  classic  between  civilian  sci- 
entists and  U.  S.  Navymen  at  Byrd  Station  is,  without 
doubt,  played  under  the  most  demanding  and  rigor- 
ous conditions  of  all  the  1 January  football  games. 

This  year’s  12-0  victory  by  the  Navy  Ice  Bowl 
team  was  particularly  welcome  because  the  Navymen 
had  not  won  the  classic  in  four  years.  The  triumph 
evened  Navy’s  record  at  4 - 4 - 3 in  the  10-year-old 
classic  (two  games  were  played  in  1961;  both  ended 
in  ties). 

In  this  year’s  Ice  Bowl,  Navy  won  the  toss  by  ref- 
eree ACC  James  Waring  (who,  said  some,  was  se- 
lected to  officiate  because  of  his  ability  to  whistle 
without  a whistle  — and  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
from  goal  to  goal  over  a howling  wind ) . 

Navy  scored  late  in  the  second  quarter  on  a seven- 
yard  pass  from  fullback  Henry  Storm  to  quarterback 
Nick  Nicholson.  The  surprise  option  pass  was  set  up 
with  a series  of  stunning  end  sweeps  by  Storm,  in- 
cluding one  of  25  icy  yards. 

In  the  second  half,  the  scientists’  defense  got  tough 
and  the  Navy  offense  bogged  down.  But  the  Navy 
defense,  meanwhile,  stood  its  ground  and  denied  the 
scientists  a single  first  down. 

With  two  minutes  remaining,  Storm  again  opted  to 
pass  and  hit  end  David  Woods  for  a score  from  the 
eight-yard  line. 

I N A LATER  ANTARCTIC  FOOTBALL  CLASSIC,  the  game 
* between  members  of  the  summer  support  and 
wintering-over  parties  ended  with  a contested  victory 
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for  the  latter  because,  complained  the  summertime 
Navymen  and  scientists,  the  winners  used  unusual 
plays,  such  as: 

Snow  Cat  Swing  — The  ball  is  passed  laterally  to  a 
“running”  back  who  is  driving  a sno-cat  ( tracked 
snow  vehicle)  and  easily  skirts  the  end  for  a score. 

Smoke  Grenade  Plunge  — Some  15  smoke  grenades 
are  tired  at  the  line  of  scrimmage.  The  quarterback 
dives  through  the  obscured  line. 

Champion  Navy 
Bobsled  Team 

■kjAVY  teams  again  dominated  the  National  AAU 
two-man  bobsled  competition  at  Mount  Van 
Hoevenberg  run,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Veteran  driver  Lieutenant  Commander  Paul  Lamey, 
team  captain,  and  ADI  Robert  Huscher,  whooshed 
down  the  mile-long,  16-curve  run  four  times  in 
4:45.06  for  first-place  honors.  Lamey  and  Huscher 
also  posted  the  best  time  for  a single  run  — 1:10.70. 

Third  place  in  the  competition  went  to  the  Navy 
team  of  RD3  Tim  Marvin  and  RM1  A1  Ashton. 

The  Navy  bobsled  teams  are  veterans  of  national 
and  international  competition.  LCDR  Lamey  organ- 
ized the  Navy  team  in  1964,  and  was  selected  by  the 
National  Bobsled  Committee  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  1965  World  Bobsled  Championships  in 
Switzerland. 

He  piloted  the  Navy  to  third  place  at  the  National 
AAU  Championships  in  1966,  and  the  following  year 
was  on  the  winning  two-man  teams  at  both  the  North 
American  Championships  and  the  Gold  Cup  Inter- 
national. 

Lamey  was  named  rookie  driver  of  the  year  at  the 
1968  Winter  Olympics  at  Grenoble,  France  and  has 
since  represented  the  U.  S.  in  every  world  champion- 
ship. Last  year,  Lamey-led  teams  placed  first  in  the 
North  American,  National  AAU  and  Gold  Cup  Inter- 
national. 

The  Arm 

THE  FLEET’S  VERSION  OF  ROMAN  GABRIEL  might  be 
1 Seaman  Jon  Hazlip  of  the  destroyer  uss  Rush 
(DD  714)  who,  according  to  Lieutenant  Commander 
Charles  P.  Webb,  amused  himself  and  amazed  his 
shipmates  during  a deployment  to  westpac  by  throw- 
ing footballs  from  the  fantail  to  the  fo’csle.  Someone 
who  kept  track  said  Hazlip  overthrew  his  receivers  on 
67  occasions,  and  that  was  the  number  of  footballs 
lost  overboard.  Rush  measures  390  feet,  or  130  yards, 
from  bow  to  stem. 
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Philosophical 

Fitness 

a ogging  three  miles  daily  helps  Lieutenant  Com- 
" mander  Archie  D.  Smith  loosen  up  for  more 
grueling  exercise.  His  sport  is  judo,  and  at  age  39  after 
only  one  year  of  training,  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Okinawa  branch  of  the  Military  Sealift  Command 
has  advanced  to  the  first  degree  black  belt. 

The  Navyman  works  at  improving  his  judo  skills  by 
training  at  least  two  hours  every  day  except  Sunday. 
Saturdays  are  special  instruction  days  during  which 
the  judo  regime  is  extended  for  several  hours. 

On  weekdays,  LCDR  Smith  may  be  seen  jogging 
the  rolling  hills  of  Naha  Air  Base  long  after  sunset. 
His  course  covers  some  three  miles,  and  is  followed 
by  a series  of  grueling  exercises. 

With  judo,  LCDR  Smith  believes  he  has  found 
inner  tranquility  and  a better  appreciation  of  life. 

“Judo  is  not  just  a sport  or  method  of  self-defense,” 
he  explained,  “it  is  a physical  art  and  philosophy  of 
life.  Its  aim  is  to  train  one’s  body  and  mind  so  he  can 
live  in  harmony  with  himself  and  the  world  around 
him.” 

LCDR  Smith  polishes  his  style  under  the  tutorship 
of  Tsuro  Fukushima,  who  hold  the  fifth  degree  black 
belt  and  describes  the  Navyman  as  an  outstanding  and 
zealous  student. 

Track  & Field 

and  the  sea  service  version  of  Bill  Toomey,  at 
^ least  at  NAS  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii,  is  Godfrey 
J.  Cernyar,  a personnel  officer  who  himself  ran,  threw 
and  jumped  in  seven  events  while  coaching  the  Naval 
Facilities  Command  to  victory  in  the  annual  Admiral’s 
Cup  Track  and  Field  Meet. 

Victory  for  the  small,  190-man  navfac  command 
over  four  major  Barbers  Point  command  entries  was  a 
stunning  upset.  Although  Cernyar  was  organizer, 
coach  and  star,  he  modestly  transferred  credit: 

“The  coaching  job  was  just  a matter  of  scheduling 
practices,  encouraging  the  men,  and  having  the  right 
people  in  the  right  events.  There  was  always  a good 
turnout  for  practices,  which  showed  that  the  men 
were  sincere  in  wanting  to  win.” 

Cernyar  himself  placed  first  in  the  high  jump  and 
also  competed  in  the  pole  vault,  broad  jump,  100-yard 
dash,  discus,  javelin  and  shot  put. 
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Opening 
with  a Bang 

in  a departure  from  the  customary  ribbon-cutting 
* ceremony,  a clay  pigeon  was  suspended  between 
ribbons  and  Captain  Simpson  Evans,  Jr.,  commanding 
officer  at  NAF  El  Centro,  blasted  away  with  his  shot- 
gun to  open  formally  the  station’s  new  skeet  range. 


scholarly 

Sportsman 

if  judo  rewards  its  student  with  inner  tranquility 
* and  harmony  with  life,  Chief  Commissaryman 
Larry  Fryarmay  be  the  Navy’s  least  uptight  citizen.  At 
33,  the  6’4”,  260-pound  West  Coast  judo  champion 
is  shy,  studious  and  soft-spoken.  His  friends  call  him 
Gentle  Giant. 

The  15-year  Navyman  became  interested  in  judo  in 
1958  while  serving  in  Japan.  He  began  to  take  les- 
sons and  since  has  won  area  judo  championships  vir- 
tually everywhere  he  has  been  stationed. 

By  1962,  Chief  Fryar  was  sufficiently  skilled  to  par- 
ticipate in  matches  against  Japanese  teams  at  the  Se- 
attle World’s  Fair.  In  1964,  he  made  the  trvouts  for 
the  U.  S.  Olympic  team,  and  the  following  year  was 
assigned  to  duty  in  Japan  and  was  able  to  study  at  the 
training  site  of  Inokuma,  Olympic  and  World  judo 
champion. 

Chief  Fryar  won  the  comnavfor japan  and  All  Far 
East  Military  judo  championships,  has  been  West 
Coast  judo  champion  for  the  past  seven  years,  and  was 
Inter-service  Champion  in  1966,  1967  and  1968.  Last 
year,  he  placed  high  in  the  heavyweight  division  of 
National  AAU  competition. 

Chief  Fryar’s  scholastic  achievements  are  also  im- 
pressive. His  most  recent  assignment  has  been  to 
Grossmont  College  in  San  Diego  as  a science  student 
under  the  Associate  Degree  Completion  Program. 
During  his  first  year  at  Grossmont,  the  Navyman  had 
an  over-all  grade  point  average  of  3.93  out  of  a pos- 
sible 4.0.  During  the  fall  semester  last  year,  he  car- 
ried a perfect  4.0. 

Although  engaged  in  full-time  science  studies.  Chief 
Fryar  managed  to  complete  a 60-hour  teacher’s  course 
at  the  University  of  California  (San  Diego).  This 
qualified  him  for  credentials  to  be  an  instructor  at 
Grossmont.  Naturally,  he  teaches  judo. 

Upon  retirement  from  the  Navy,  Chief  Fryar  in- 
tends to  return  to  college  for  a Science  in  Food  Serv- 
ice Management  master’s  degree. 
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Survival  in  a 
Water  Tank 

A ny  one  of  a dozen  barrels  which  measure  10  feet 
^ long  and  four  feet  in  diameter  could  mean  the 
difference  between  life  and  death  for  sportsmen  who 
hunt  the  rugged  Adak  tundra. 

Located  in  frequently  traveled  areas  of  the  Alaskan 
island,  the  survival  barrels  provide  emergency  refuge 
from  the  wind  and  cold  for  hikers  and  other  sportsmen 
who  may  lose  their  way  or  be  caught  in  a snowstorm. 

The  barrels  are  World  War  II  water  tanks  which 
had  been  stowed  in  quonset  huts  around  the  island. 
Members  of  the  Sportsmen’s  Club  rolled  and'  trucked 
the  tanks  to  the  Naval  Station,  fitted  floors  and  doors 
in  each,  and  the  finished  product  was  a dry,  cozy 
cabin  for  up  to  three  men. 

Moving  the  barrels  to  designated  sites  was  a prob- 
lem. Overland  transportation  was  impossible  because 
of  rough  terrain,  and  helicopters  available  at  first  were 
too  small  to  lift  the  half-ton  barrels. 

Late  last  year,  H-2C  helicopters  became  available 
and  Lieutenant  Commander  Ken  Sterling  began  the 
tricky  business  of  transporting  the  remodeled  tanks. 
A sling  was  devised  with  nylon  webbing  attached  to 
ears  on  the  barrels  to  form  a Y-shaped  harness.  Steel 
cables  linked  the  harness  to  a cargo  hook  on  the  heli- 
copter’s underside. 

Distribution  was  made  only  on  days  when  there 
was  little  wind  and  no  turbulence;  turbulence  can 
cause  external  cargo  to  swing.  When  this  happens, 
there  is  a pendulum  effect  which  can  cause  the  pilot 
to  lose  control. 

Most  of  the  barrels  were  spotted  in  the  island’s 
lower  areas,  but  two  of  them  sit  on  mountain  passes. 
All  are  painted  high  visibility  international  orange  so 
that  sportsmen  can  identify  them,  and  each  is  number- 
ed so  that  it  can  be  pinpointed  on  a map. 


Looking  to  the 
Big  One 

|n  Hawaii,  Lieutenant  Commander  Marshall  W. 

“Doc”  White,  assistant  medical  officer  at  NAS  Bar- 
bers Point,  was  named  military  surfer  of  the  year  bv 
the  Alii  Heenalu  Surf  Club  after  accumulating  more 
points  in  competition  than  had  any  other  of  more 
than  40  military  club  surfers. 

Shortly  before  receiving  the  award,  Doc  returned 
from  competition  off  the  U.  S.  mainland  where  he 
placed  in  the  quarter-finals  of  the  Huntington  Beach 
surfing  meet. 

“I  am  after  the  big  one  now,”  said  Doc,  who’s  been 
surfing  for  14  years,  “and  the  big  one  is  the  Makaha 
International  (in  Hawaii)  next  January.” 


Caribou 
Enchiada 
Cassero  e 


qportsmen  at  adak  also  now  have  a valuable  refer- 
^ ence  for  making  tasty  meals  of  virtually  anything 
they  can  shoot,  hook  or  pick.  A 60-page  cookbook 
prepared  by  the  Officers  Wives  Club  is  filled  with 
recipes  and  advice  for  such  basic  ingredients  as 
caribou,  king  crab,  halibut,  salmon,  trout,  herring, 
clams,  shrimp,  scallops,  seal,  octopus  and  ptarmigan 
(northern  grouse). 

The  sportsman-gourmet  can  find  recipes  for  tundra 
berry  jelly,  seal  flipper  stew,  octopus  cake,  clam  frit- 
ters and  caribou  enchilada  casserole,  to  name  a few 
of  the  dishes  described  in  the  cookbook. 

All  Navy  families  at  Adak  receive  a copy,  compli- 
ments of  the  Officers  Wives  Club. 
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More  on  the 
nautical  mi  e run 

Sir:  In  the  1970  sports  roundup  (All  Hands, 
December  1970),  I was  particularly  interested  in 
the  article  on  the  Naval  Reserve  Nautical  Mile 
Run.  I’m  in  a Reserve  Seabee  unit  and  have  been 
a distance  runner  for  almost  25  years.  I’m  46  and 
would  like  to  run  in  the  over-40  category  of  the 
next  nautical  mile  race.  How  do  I enter?— W.  J. 
B„  BUI,  USNR. 

• The  usual  procedure  is  to  mail  a dollar  and 
your  name,  age,  and  the  name  of  the  unit  with 
which  you  are  affiliated,  to:  Commanding  Officer, 
NRSD  11-35(L),  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Training 
Center,  12200  Sylvan  St.,  North  Hollyivood,  Calif. 
91606. 

Last  year,  the  nautical  mile  races  held  at  Los 
Angeles  Valley  College  were  the  fourth  in  a series 
sponsored  by  the  North  Hollywood  NRSD.  More 
than  50  runners  from  Fleet  and  Reserve  units 
throughout  the  United  States  participated.  There 
were  three  competitive  groupings:  Open  (age  29 
or  younger);  Age  30-40;  and  Senior  Division 
(over  40). 

Individuals  or  groups  may  enter  this  year’s  event, 
also  to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles  Valley  College.  En- 
tries will  be  accepted  up  until  race  time:  1400,  11 
Sep  1971.— Ed. 


Swimming 
for  Fitness 

PART  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  PROGRAM  at  NAS 
" Memphis  is  swimming  for  distance  at  the  indoor 
pool.  The  station  recreation  department  awards  tro- 
phies to  those  who  visit  the  pool  again  and  again  and 
eventually  accumulate  50  miles  in  laps. 

A second  50  miles  is  worth  an  athletic  jacket,  and 
at  the  150-mile  mark,  a swimmer  receives  a sweater. 
Anyone  who  can  reach  the  200-mile  barrier  is  award- 
ed a watch. 

So  far,  only  one  swimmer,  Lieutenant  (jg)  Philip 
Mohrhardt,  station  communications  officer,  has  reach- 
ed the  150-mile  mark.  Day  after  day,  lap  after  lap, 
Mohrhardt  strokes  from  one  end  of  the  pool  to  the 
other  during  his  lunch  hour,  averaging  about  a mile 
and  a half  a day. 

Only  two  others,  ETCM  W.  W.  Cooper,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Dave  Johnston,  have  surpassed  the  50-mile 
mark. 

LT  Mohrhardt  was  looking  forward  to  his  200th 
mile  and  presumably  waterproof  watch. 


Putting  Wind 
in  the  Sai  s 


Q ailing  enthusiasts  have  received  official  backing 
**  for  expansion  of  recreational  and  competitive  sail- 
ing programs  throughout  the  Navy. 

BuPers  Notice  1700  (10  Feb  1971)  describes  sail- 
ing as  a worthwhile  leisure  activity  for  both  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel.  For  one  thing,  it’s  fun.  Also, 
the  skills  and  judgment  required  in  maneuvering  small 
boats  under  sail  in  wind  and  current  are  basic  to 
handling  ships  under  similar  conditions. 

The  BuPers  directive  recognizes  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Sailing  Association  as  an  official  advisory  group  to  as- 
sist commands  in  development  of  sailing  programs. 
Also,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  recently  appointed 
a committee  of  prominent  civilian  sailing  authorities 
to  work  directly  with  commands  in  selecting  a stand- 
ard dinghy  which  can  be  handled  by  ships  and  shore 
stations  for  competition,  instruction  and  recreation. 

The  BuPers  notice  points  out  that  many  commands 
already  have  recreational  sailing,  but  that  those  which 
do  not  — and  could  — are  encouraged  to  set  up  such 
facilities  under  their  special  services  programs.  Finan- 
cial support  from  recreation  funds  may  be  authorized 
when  a request  is  supported  under  section  215(b)  of 
the  Special  Services  Manual. 

Recreational  and  competitive  sailing  programs  are 
encouraged  at  commands  with  sufficient  interested 
personnel.  Many  major  installations  have  local  compe- 
tition; cinclantflt  sponsors  a Fleet  championship 
and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  funds  an  annual 
east  coast  and  west  coast  championship.  If  interest  in 
sailing  spreads,  competition  may  be  initiated  at  the 
All-Navv  level. 
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Midshipman 
Wrest  er 

|k|  AVAL  ACADEMY  MIDSHIPMAN  SECOND  CLASS  LLOYD 

w.  keaser  was  bidding  for  the  National  NCAA 
Wrestling  Championship. 

In  the  quarter-finals  of  the  tournament  at  Auburn, 
Ala.,  last  March,  he  met  the  national  favorite  and 
after  eight  minutes  of  regulation  wrestling,  the  match 
was  even. 

A hush  fell  over  the  crowd  as  overtime  began,  but 
by  the  time  it  had  ended  every  spectator  was  on  his 
feet  cheering  the  skill,  stamina  and  determination  of 
the  gladiators. 

Again  neither  man  had  won  a clear  advantage. 
Now  it  was  up  to  the  referee  to  decide,  and  the  de- 
cision was  not  in  the  midshipman’s  favor. 

Keaser  placed  fourth  in  the  NCAA  standings  (but 
high  enough  for  All-American  honors),  and  disap- 
pointed Navy  fans  who  had  envisioned  a national 
championship  would  have  to  wait  another  year. 

Keaser’s  climb  to  the  All-America  ranks  began  three 
years  ago  when  he  entered  the  Naval  Academy.  As  a 
plebe,  he  was  named  outstanding  first  year  wrestler. 

■ ast  year,  he  grappled  to  a 20  - 3 record  and  won 
" the  142-pound  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Wrestling 
Championship.  He  went  on  to  the  Nationals,  but  lost  in 
the  first  round. 

Still  smarting  from  his  early  elimination,  Keaser 
returned  for  this  year’s  season  with  a show  of  maturity 
and  experience  and  wrestled  as  though  he  could  not 
be  beaten.  And  he  wasn’t  — until  the  NCAA  — posting 
a personal  37-0  record  while  leading  the  Academy 
team  to  a 16  - 1 - 2 record  (the  only  loss  was  to  highly 
ranked  Michigan ) . 

Meanwhile,  Keaser  again  captured  the  142-pound 
Eastern  Intercollegiate  Wrestling  Championship  and 
beefed  up  to  win  the  150-pound  Maryland  Wrestling 
Federation  Meet  and  the  Pennsylvania  Wilkes-Barre 
Open. 

He  next  won  the  NCAA  Eastern  District  Two 
Championship  at  142-pounds,  and  was  named  this 
tournament’s  top  wrestler. 

Then  came  Auburn.  In  his  first  three  matches,  the 
scrappy  Midshipman  stunned  the  opposition  with  two 
pins  and  one  decision  (a  pin  in  wrestling  is  equivalent 
to  a knockout  in  boxing)  before  his  close  defeat  in 
overtime. 

Academy  wrestling  coach  Ed  Perry  is  high  on 
Keaser  as  an  outstanding  performer  who  has  helped 
the  Navy  team  in  a variety  of  ways.  Said  the  coach: 
“One  of  the  reasons  our  team  has  done  so  well  has 
been  Lloyd’s  willingness  to  work  with  the  other  men 
whether  it  be  on  his  or  on  their  weak  points.  He  has 
a keen  sense  of  leadership,  illustrated  by  his  readiness 
to  congratulate  a mate  on  a win  or  cheer  him  up  when 
he  loses.” 

The  eldest  of  six  children,  Keaser  relates  how  he 
came  to  decide  on  entering  the  Naval  Academy. 


jk*Y  parents  told  me  that  whatever  I wanted  to 
■”*  do  was  my  decision.  I wanted  to  attend  college 
but  I knew  I would  need  a scholarship.  The  Naval 
Academy  never  entered  my  mind  until  my  high  school 
wrestling  coach  suggested  I check  it  out. 

“I  was  wary  at  first,  but  after  several  visits  to  the 
campus  at  Annapolis  I realized  the  Academy  afforded 
me  the  opportunity  to  do  everything  I wanted  — re- 
ceive a good  education  (Keaser  is  a solid  mechanical 
engineering  major),  a chance  to  serve  my  country,  and 
a chance  to  continue  wrestling. 

“And  so  here  I am.” 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  an  All-American? 

“It’s  a real  thrill.  I thought  I could  have  gone  all 
the  way  this  year  but  I’ll  be  around  next  year  unless  I 
am  injured  or  something. 

“I  hope  to  make  it  then,  and  who  knows  — maybe 
the  ’72  Olympic  team.  Man,  what  a dream.” 


CISM 

Cross  Country 

■kio  one  expected  any  surprises  during  the  21st 
Cross-Country  Championship  Race  of  the  Inter- 
national Military  Sports  Council  (CISM)  at  Civita- 
vecchia, Italy,  last  March. 

Germany  was  represented  by  its  junior  Olympic 
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team.  Belgium  and  Italy  had  internationally  known 
competitors. 

Morocco  and  Tunisia,  respective  first  and  second 
place  finishers  the  year  before,  were  as  strong  as  ever. 
Morocco  had  El  Ghazi,  former  world  champion. 
Tunisia  was  led  by  Mohamed  Gammoudi,  1968  Olym- 
pic gold  medalist,  and  Zaddam,  1970  CISM  cham- 
pion. 

The  unheralded  United  States  team  was  considered 
a threat  by  no  one,  except,  perhaps,  the  American 
runners  themselves. 

Air  Force  captains  Glifford  Clark  and  John  Loesch- 
horn,  and  Navy  AT3  Tom  Heinonen,  plus  six  other 
U.  S.  military  cross-country  runners,  pulled  off  one 
of  the  sports  upsets  of  the  year  by  outdistancing  all 
the  CISM  teams  except  Morocco  to  capture  second 
place  and  the  silver  team  medal. 

There  were  65  runners  in  the  10,075-meter  (slight- 
ly more  than  six  miles)  race.  Captain  Clark  finished 
fourth,  Captain  Loeschhorn  fifth,  and  AT3  Heinonen 
11th.  The  six  other  American  entrants,  including  STG2 
Allen  Schofield,  finished  high  enough  in  the  standings 
to  assure  the  U.  S.  team  of  second  place  honors. 

Not  since  1959,  when  an  American  team  won  a 
third  place  bronze  medal,  had  the  U.  S.  military  per- 
formed so  creditably  in  the  rugged  cross-country  com- 
petition. 

In  recent  years,  American  distance  runners  seemed 
to  own  the  back  of  the  pack  in  international  racing, 
but  now,  it  seems,  the  dusty  drought  has  ended. 


Skydiving 

Ctepping  out  of  an  aircraft  thousands  of  feet 
**  above  the  ground  provides  unmistakable  fun  and 
zest. 

Thousands  of  Navy  men  and  women  have  experi- 
enced the  thrills  of  skydiving  through  membership  in 
sport  parachute  clubs.  Skydiving  is  a permissible 
after-hours  activity  for  personnel  of  all  ratings,  pro- 
vided the  jumps  are  planned  and  supervised,  and  the 
sponsoring  parachute  club  abides  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Parachute  Club  of  America  (PCA). 

Today  there  are  26  CNO-sanctioned  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine sport  parachute  clubs  open  to  active  duty  person- 
nel (see  box).  To  belong  to  one  of  these,  or  to  be- 
come a member  of  an  approved  civilian  parachute 
club  under  the  jurisdiction  of  PCA,  you  must  be  21 
years  of  age  (or  have  the  written  consent  of  your  par- 
ents or  guardian  if  over  18  and  under  21). 

Before  you  are  permitted  to  make  your  first  jump, 
you  must  pass  an  aviation  physical  examination  and 
undergo  sufficient  ground  training,  which  includes  go- 
ing through  the  motions  of  a jump.  You  practice 
parachute  landing  falls  by  jumping  off  any  five-to- 
10-foot-high  object.  The  club  instructor  describes, 
among  other  things,  emergency  procedures  and  the 
effects  of  wind  velocity. 


A FTER  you’ve  BEEN  CHECKED  OUT  Oil  the  grOUIld,  VOll 
^ make  at  least  five  static  line  jumps  (one  end  of  a 
line  is  attached  to  the  parachute  and  the  other  end  is 
hooked  up  inside  the  aircraft;  this  serves  as  a ripcord 
which  opens  the  parachute  automatically). 

Before  you  make  your  first  free  fall  and  open  the 
chute  yourself  by  pulling  a hand  ripcord,  you  make 
three  static  line  jumps  during  which  you  must  pull  a 
dummy  ripcord  from  the  chute  within  three  seconds. 

Your  main  chute  must  be  packed  by  a qualified 
parachutist,  military  rigger  or  licensed  FAA  rigger. 
You  may  pack  your  chute  yourself  only  under  the 
supervision  of  qualified  club  members. 

Once  you  have  checked  out  of  the  novice  category, 
you  may  participate  in  any  PCA-sanctioned  event. 
Thereafter,  you  must  abide  by  rigid  training,  safety 
and  other  club  rules,  and  maintain  a log  book  in  which 
all  your  jumps  are  recorded. 

Evidence  of  the  sporting  skill  of  parachuting  is 
demonstrated  by  the  five  main  classes  of  sport  para- 
chutists. After  the  beginner  or  novice  stage,  one  mav 
earn  the  rating  of  parachutist,  jumpmaster,  expert  and, 
finally,  instructor. 

The  holder  of  an  “A”  license  is  able  to  pack  his  own 
chute  and  has  made  at  least  25  free  falls.  A “B”  li- 
cense calls  for  50  free  falls  and  certain  skydiving  ma- 
neuvers. The  “C”  license  man  has  made  100  or  more 
jumps,  can  perform  all  free-fall  maneuvers  and  is  able 
to  train  other  students  and  jumpmasters.  The  “D”  li- 
cense holder  has  made  at  least  200  free  falls  and  is 
qualified  for  special  types  of  jumps. 

QKYDIVINC  IS  A RELATIVELY  OLD  SPORT,  even  though  it 

**  has  become  popular  in  the  United  States  only  in 
relatively  recent  years.  France  took  up  sport  parachut- 
ing as  a national  event  in  1949.  French  skydivers  re- 
fined free-fall  techniques  and  body  positions,  and 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  a free  fall  through  space 
can  be  controlled.  The  common  assumption  that  a 
jumper  would  black  out  during  a fall  of  any  duration 
was  disproved,  and  practice  with  stable  body  positions 
showed  that  a jumper  need  not  tumble  and  spin  help- 
lessly. 

As  skydiving  progressed  as  a sport,  parachutists 
showed  that  a man  can  drop  thousands  of  feet  in  com- 
plete control  of  both  body  and  mind.  Not  only  can 
the  body  be  stabilized  during  free  fall,  but  controlled 
loops,  turns  and  rolls  can  be  accomplished  by  simple 
manipulation  of  the  arms,  legs  and  torso.  With  proper 
positioning,  the  skydiver  can  maneuver  like  a fighter 
aircraft. 

And  the  rate  at  which  a man  falls  may  be  regulated 
to  a certain  extent.  By  assuming  a slow  fall  position, 
sort  of  a horizontal  spread  eagle,  a jumper  will  drop 
at  approximately  100  mph.  By  diving  in  a head-down 
position  known  as  full  delta,  speeds  up  to  185  mph 
may  be  reached. 

Using  a position  called  maximum  track,  the  diver 
moves  nearly  one  foot  horizontally  for  each  foot  of 
vertical  descent. 

All  this  takes  considerable  practice  if  it’s  to  be  done 
with  grace.  An  arm  or  leg  raised  or  lowered  at  the 
wrong  time  can  send  a jumper  out  of  control. 
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However,  newcomers  to  the  sport  are  usually  sur- 
prised to  discover  that  diving  through  space  does  not 
involve  the  physical  sensation  of  falling  one  might  ex- 
pect. Those  who  have  tried  it  say  it’s  like  floating  on  a 
cushion  of  air. 

the  parachute,  of  course,  makes  skydiving  possible. 
1 The  typical  chute  is  not  the  simple,  umbrella-like 
device  many  people  believe  it  to  be,  nor  is  it  a par- 
ticularly complicated  piece  of  gear. 

Parachutes  used  by  the  Navy  consist  of  canopy, 
suspension  lines,  pack  and  harness. 

The  canopy,  which  may  vary  in  size  from  chute 
to  chute  (the  most  popular  is  28  feet  in  diam- 
eter), is  the  large  area  of  nylon  cloth  which  slows  the 
descent  of  the  jumper.  Tough  nylon  suspension  lines 
connect  the  canopy  to  the  harness,  or  nylon  webbing 
and  metal  fittings  in  which  the  jumper  “sits.’ 

The  harness  also  serves  to  carry  the  pack  which  en- 
closes the  canopy  and  suspension  array  when  the 
chute  is  worn. 

Chutes  not  packed  for  static  line  deployment  have 
a ripcord.  This  consists  of  a grip  or  handle,  length  of 
cable,  and  two  or  more  short  pins.  The  ripcord  is 
fastened  to  the  harness  and  pack  by  means  of  a pock- 
et, housing  and  locking  cones. 

Many  chutes  have  a pilot  chute  feature,  or  small 
parachute  attached  to  the  top  of  the  main  canopy. 

The  purpose  of  the  pilot  chute  is  to  pull  the  canopy 
from  the  pack  quickly.  Many  chutes  also  have  long, 
slender  sleeves  which  fit  over  the  folded  canopy  while 
it’s  being  packed.  The  pilot  chute  pulls  out  the  sleeve, 
which  gracefully  draws  out  the  canopy. 

THE  CANOPY  OF  A SPORT  PARACHUTE  usually  is  Iliodi- 
■ fied  for  “steering.”  This  enables  the  jumper  to 
move  in  a horizontal  direction  and  steer  towards  a 
predesignated  target,  rather  than  merely  to  drift  along 
with  the  air  currents.  Certain  panels  in  the  rear  of  the 
chute  are  removed,  allowing  trapped  air  to  escape  in 
a jet-like  flow.  This  gives  the  jumper  a moderate  form 
of  propulsion  while  he’s  descending.  He  controls  his 
direction  of  drift  by  pulling  either  of  two  control  lines 
attached  to  each  outside  edge  of  the  cutout  panel  area. 
Air  is  spilled  and  the  canopy  turns  in  the  direction  the 
jumper  wishes  to  go. 

Basic  equipment  for  the  sport  parachutist  includes 
a 28-foot  main  chute,  modified  for  steering,  plus 
a 24-foot  reserve  chute  which  can  be  deployed  in 
an  emergency.  Jump  boots,  helmet  and  one-piece  avi- 
ator type  coveralls  are  other  essential  items.  If  jumps 
are  made  when  the  temperature  is  40  degrees  or  low- 
er, goggles  and  gloves  must  be  worn.  If  a free  fall  is 
to  last  10  seconds  or  longer,  the  jumper  must  use  an 
altimeter  and  stopwatch. 

individual  navy  commands  are  authorized  to  estab- 
* lish  sport  parachute  clubs  when  sufficient  inter- 
ested personnel  are  on  hand  to  participate.  Such 
clubs  are  self-supporting  and,  of  course,  membership 
is  voluntary. 

Commands  which  establish  skydiving  clubs  must  in- 


form the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Air), 
OP-553,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
Nav  Inst.  1700.6D,  the  latest  policy  directive  on  the 
subject. 

As  of  1 May  1971,  there  were  26  active  Navy  and 
Marine  sport  parachute  clubs.  CNO  notifies  each  club 
of  other  club  locations  and  encourages  liaison  and  ex- 
change of  ideas.  Navy  clubs  are  encouraged  to  be- 
come affiliated  with  the  PCA. 

Over  the  years,  PCA  has  shown  that  parachuting  is 
a safe  recreational  activity  and  no  more  hazardous 
than  driving  a car.  (Although  many  skydivers  believe 
it  is  safer  in  the  sky  than  on  the  highway.)  Once 
you’ve  learned  to  do  it  and  observe  the  rules  and  sig- 
nals, chances  are  you  won’t  be  involved  in  an  accident. 

Navymen  abide  by  PCA  regulations  and  consider 


NAVY  AND  MARINE 

Here  are  Navy  and  Marine  sport  parachute  clubs 
open  exclusively  to  active  duty  personnel.  If  you’re 
interested  in  skydiving,  and  one  of  these  clubs  is  in 
your  area,  check  SecNav  Inst.  1700. 6D  for  Navy 
views  concerning  membership  and  training. 


CLUB  NAME 

VXE-6  Sport  Parachute 
Club 

Atsugi  Skydivers 

Camp  Pendleton  Sport 
Parachute  Club 

Chase  Skydivers 

China  Lake  Parachute 
Jump  Club 

Kaneohe  Marine  Sky 
Divers 

Lemoore  Skydivers 

Marine  Skydivers  Club 
(Iwakuni) 

Marine  Sport  Parachute 
Club 

NAS  Cubi  Point  Sport 
Parachute  Club 

Navy  Lakehurst 
Parachute  Club 


LOCATION 

NAS  Quonset  Point,  R.  I. 

NAS  Atsugi,  Japan 

Marine  Corps  Base, 
Camp  Pendleton, 
Calif. 

NAS  Chase  Field, 
Beeville,  Tex. 

NAF  China  Lake, 

Calif. 

MCAS  Kaneohe, 

Oahu,  Hawaii 

NAS  Lemore,  Calif. 

MCAS  Iwakuni,  Japan 

MCAS  Cherry  Point, 

N.  C. 

NAS  Cubi  Point, 
Republic  of  the 
Philippines 

NATTC,  NAS 
Lakehurst,  N.  J. 


the  PCA  booklet  as  the  skydiving  bible. 

Navy  clubs  have  their  own  constitutions  and  by- 
laws, and  elect  their  own  officers.  Dues  and  other 
fees  are  less  than  in  clubs  off-base  because,  since 
membership  is  limited  to  active  duty  personnel,  com- 
manders can  make  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  including  aircraft,  available  for 
use  of  the  skydivers. 
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/>ne  of  the  newer  clubs  is  at  Pt.  Mugu,  Calif., 
^ where  skydivers  from  Pt.  Mugu,  Port  Hueneme 
and  Oxnard  AFP  meet  every  other  Wednesday  to  dis- 
cuss their  favorite  sport,  and  then  gather  at  the  NAS 
jump  zone  on  weekends  and  holidays  to  skydive. 

The  first  meeting  after  the  club  was  formed  last 
year  attracted  15  prospective  jumpers.  Three  weeks 
iater,  a dozen  Navymen  had  made  their  first  jump, 
and  within  three  months  25  others  were  undergoing 
parachute  training. 

As  expected,  the  Pt.  Mugu  chutists  follow  SecNav, 
FA  A and  PCA  guidelines.  Novice  parachutists  use  the 
automatic  deployment  static  line  for  their  first  five 
jumps,  and  no  newcomer  to  the  sport  may  jump  if  the 
wind  is  greater  than  10  knots. 

No  jump  is  made  over  water  or  at  night,  and  no 


PARACHUTE  CLUBS 


Marine  Sport  Parachute 
Club 

Navy-Marine  Sport 
Parachute  Club 
Navy  Memphis  Sky 
Hawks  Parachute  Club 
Navy  North  Island 
Parachute  Club 
Navy  Paratuxents 
Parachute  Club 
Navy  Sky  Diving  Club 

Navy  South  Weymouth 
Sky  Diving  Team 
Navy  Whidbey 
Parachute  Team 
Quantico  Sky 
Divers  Club 
Quonset  Navy  Sport 
Parachute  Club 
Tidewater  Navy 
Sky  Divers 
UDT  Exhibition 
Parachute  Team 
Marine  Skydiving  Club 

Navy  Skydivers  Club 

Point  Mugu 
Parachute  Club 


MCAS  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Naval  Forces  Keflavik, 
Iceland 

NAS  Memphis,  Tenn. 

NAS  North  Island, 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

NAS  Patuxent  River, 

Md. 

Roosevelt  Roads, 

Puerto  Rico 

NAS  South  Weymouth, 
Mass. 

NAS  Whidbey  Island, 
Oak  Harbor,  Wash. 

Marine  Corps  Schools, 
Quantico,  Va. 

NAS  Quonset  Point, 

R.  I. 

NAS  Oceana,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base, 
Coronado,  Calif. 

Third  Marine  Division, 
Okinawa 

Naval  Station  Roosevelt 
Roads,  Puerto  Rico 

NAS  Point  Mugu, 

Calif. 


specialized  jump  is  made  without  permission  from  the 
aerial  safety  officer,  ATR3  Don  Cruikshank,  a jump- 
master  with  a C license  who  has  made  nearly  200  free 
falls.  Cruikshank  speaks  for  the  other  Pt.  Mugu  sky- 
divers: 

“I  love  skydiving  like  any  man  loves  his  favorite 
sport.  There’s  a sensation  of  individual  flight  and  a 
feeling  of  total  freedom  no  other  sport  can  deliver.” 


thousands  of  navy  skydivers  have  known  the  feel- 
ing well.  A relative  few,  such  as  the  1 1 present 
members  of  the  Navy’s  official  parachute  exhibition 
team,  the  Chuting  Stars,  perform  the  skills  and  thrills 
of  skydiving  for  spectators  on  the  ground  and  for 
themselves. 

The  Chuting  Stars  was  organized  in  1961  to  par- 
ticipate in  naval  aviation  anniversary  celebrations  on 
a one-time,  roving  demonstration  basis.  However,  the 
success  of  the  team  was  so  great,  and  public  demand 
for  performances  so  enthusiastic,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment decided  to  make  the  Chuting  Stars  a permanent 
unit. 

The  Stars’  road  exhibition  season  normally  runs 
from  March  through  November.  As  is  the  case  with 
the  Blue  Angels  flight  demonstration  team,  the  Stars 
travel  throughout  the  United  States  and  perform  for 
military  and  civilian  audiences  at  fairs,  air  shows,  etc. 

In  good  weather  the  Stars  begin  their  performance 
at  12,500  feet.  This  permits  long  free  falls  and  more 
time  for  maneuvers.  When  weather  prevents  jumps 
from  such  altitudes,  the  Stars  use  a lower  starting 
point  and  alternate  routines. 

Whatever  the  altitude,  when  it  is  reached,  things 
happen  fast. 

A streamer  is  dropped  from  the  aircraft  to  deter- 
mine course  of  the  wind  and  where  a jumper  might 
expect  to  land. 

The  first  team  of  three  men  prepares  to  jump.  On 
signal  from  the  forward  cabin,  the  jumpers  activate 
red  smoke  canisters  attached  to  their  boots  ( the  smoke 
enables  spectators  on  the  ground  to  follow  the  action) 
and  then  peel  off  out  of  the  plane,  in  rapid  succession. 


Cach  group  of  jumpers  performs  some  type  of 
“ routine  during  free  fall.  There  usually  are  four 
separate  routines  over  the  intended  landing  area. 

The  maneuvers  are  spectacular.  Falling  at  speeds  as 
great  as  185  mph,  the  Stars  pass  batons  from  one  to 
another.  Controlled  somersaults  and  various  catehing- 
up-to-and-passing-your-buddy-while-falling  maneuvers 
are  performed  with  perfection. 

The  finale  is  the  “star  burst”  which  involves  four 
jumpers:  The  men  link  arms  after  leaving  the  aircraft 
and  fall  together  to  approximately  6000  feet.  Then 
they  break  away,  fire  flare  guns  and  track  on  opposite 
courses  away  from  one  another.  The  trailing  smoke 
and  bursting  flares  give  a star  burst  effect  to  viewers 
on  the  ground.  The  jumpers  open  their  chutes  at 
2500  feet. 

The  Chuting  Stars  and  other  Navy  parachutists 
make  skydiving  look  easy.  It’s  not  easy,  but  it  certain- 
ly is  not  the  death-defying  stunt  it  once  was  thought 
to  be. 

Skydiving  is  a sport  of  fun  and  zest  which  knows  no 
season.  A03  Bill  Pettingell  of  the  Pt.  Mugu  club  sums 
up  the  feelings  of  most  skydivers  who  are  asked  why 
they  do  it: 

“I  was  searching  for  a way  to  put  adrenalin  into  life, 
and  I couldn’t  think  of  anything  more  exciting  than 
falling  through  the  air  at  up  to  185  mph  with  nothing 
but  a parachute  to  slow  me  down.” 
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Navy  Recreation  Facilities 


Even  fun  and  zest  have  a price  tag.  Here,  Vice  Ad- 
miral D.  H.  Guinn,  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  describes 
how  the  Navy  transfers  profits  from  the  Navy  Ex- 
change to  sports  and  recreational  programs  sponsored 
by  Special  Services. 


VADM  D.  H.  GUINN 


■ 

■ 


jyi  ost  of  us  probably  take  for  granted  the  many 
*”■  recreational  services  and  activities  available  to 
Navy  personnel  and  their  dependents.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Navy  to  insure  that  adequate  facilities 
for  recreation  programs  are  provided,  maintained  and 
operated  through  appropriated  funds.  In  addition, 
special  nonappropriated  funds— derived  from  other 
than  budgetary  means— are  allocated  to  supplement 
the  cost  of  running  recreational  facilities  and  suitable 
leisure  time  activities. 

These  nonappropriated  funds  are  generated  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  including  profits  from  Navy  Ex- 
changes and  ship’s  stores,  fees  for  use  of  recreation 
facilities  and  equipment,  interest  from  invested  monies, 
and  reimbursement  for  services  to  outside  organiza- 
tions. Of  all  such  money  in  fiscal  year  1970,  better 
than  50  per  cent— $39.3  million— came  from  Navy  Ex- 
changes, the  single  most  important  source  of  recrea- 
tional funds.  Thus,  clearly  the  Navy  Exchange  System 
exists  to  do  more  than  just  provide  at  a lower  than 
retail  cost  necessary  items  needed  by  naval  personnel 
and  their  families. 

In  fact,  the  Naval  Exchange  System  supports  all 
Navy  athletics  and  many  of  our  special  service  activi- 
ties. It  funds  a large  share  of  the  more  than  $5  million 
cost  of'  Navy  entertainment  films  worldwide.  Also, 
exchange-generated  funds  provide  hobby  shops, 
swimming  pools,  golf  courses,  television  sets,  bowling 
alleys,  gymnasiums,  and  playing  fields. 

Because  of  the  limitation  on  current  appropriated 
funds,  the  present  recreational  program  would  be  a 
mere  shadow  of  its  existing  structure  without  profits 
from  the  Navy  Exchange  System. 

Recreation  funds  are  normally  retained  at  the  ac- 
tivity which  originates  them  for  use  in  support  of  local 
programs.  To  offset  the  difference  between  those  ac- 
tivities which  raise  an  abundance  of  funds  through 
their  various  resources  and  those  which  are  unable 
to  accumulate  sufficient  money,  we  maintain  at  Bu- 
Pers  a central  recreation  fund  which  is  generated 
principally  by  assessments  of  recreation  funds  of  ships 
and  those  shore  activities  with  Navy  Exchanges.  This 
money  is  redistributed  in  order  to  equalize  the  quality 
of  services  at  all  commands. 

The  program  we  are  now  following  is  designed  to 
provide  equitable  recreation  opportunities  for  all  per- 


Above:  The  program  the  Navy  is  following  is  designed  to  provide 


equitable  recreation  for  all  personnel.  Right:  Recreation  funds 


are  normally  retained  at  the  activity  which  generates  them  for 


use  in  support  of  local  programs. 


sonnel  in  the  Navy  and  to  provide  the  management 
framework  for  proper  planning  and  the  most  effective 
use  of  available  resources. 

These  facilities  and  services  are  yours.  Since  you 
pay  for  them,  through  patronage  of  your  Exchanges, 
I heartily  urge  you  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
them. 
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Where  the  Funds  Come  From 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


"MCPOC” 


lillTHIN  A SHOR'I 

time,  23  master 
chief  petty  officers 
will  be  allowed  to  re- 
move their  rating  spe- 
cialty marks  from  their 
uniforms  and  replace 
the  marks  with  a star. 

These  men,  who  are 
the  Senior  Enlisted 
Advisors  for  the  fleet, 
type  and  force  com- 
mands throughout  the 
Navy,  will  have  the 
title  of,  and  be  ad- 
dressed as,  the  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the 
Command  (mcpoc),  for  as  long  as  they  serve  in 
that  billet.  I,  too,  will  remove  my  specialty  mark 
and  drop  my  rate  and  rating  designation  and  be- 
come mcpon  Whittet. 

But  the  removal  of  the  rating  specialty  mark  and 

\ 

in  family  emergencies,  Navy  men  and  women  and 
■ their  dependents  sometimes  find  themselves  at  a 
loss  for  rapid  communication.  They  needn’t,  how- 
ever. The  Navy  provides  a service  whereby  families 
ashore  can  quickly  communicate  with  members  of 
their  family  aboard  ship  and  at  overseas  Navy  stations. 
This  service  is  designated  as  the  Class  E message 
privilege.  A message  can  be  delivered  any  place  in  the 
world  within  24  hours. 

Normally,  a Class  E message  must  be  sent  to  and 
from  Navy  installations  only.  They  cannot  be  sent  to 
Navy  personnel  stationed  at  Army  or  Air  Force  instal- 
lations, except  when  those  installations  are  served  by 
Naval  Communications. 

The  Class  E message  privilege  was  instituted  to 
boost  the  morale  of  our  Navy  men  and  women  and 
their  families.  It  permits  them  to  communicate  quick- 
ly under  special  conditions  without  going  broke. 

There  is  no  charge  for  handling  Class  E messages 
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its  replacement  with  a star  are  only  on-the-sleeve 
recognition  for  the  man  holding  the  job.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  position  itself  is  what  is  realh 
big  news,  for  it  embodies  all  the  values  and  ideas 
behind  the  entire  Senior  Enlisted  Advisor  concept. 

This  means  that  a fleet,  type  or  force  commander 
will  at  last  have  a senior  enlisted  man  to  advise 
him  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  morale,  welfare 
and  well-being  of  all  enlisted  people  under  his  com- 
mand. It  also  means  that  the  enlisteds  under  that 
commander  will  have  a direct  representative  in  his 
office.  “Communications”— what  everybodv  has  been 
talking  about,  will  be  improved  throughout  all  lev- 
els of  the  command. 

However,  the  establishment  of  these  23  mcpoc 
positions  is  not  intended  to  create  a chain  of  com- 
mand, either  expressed  or  implied.  The  only  chain 
this  establishes  is  a reinforced  chain  of  communi- 
cations. Just  as  I,  in  this  office,  act  as  the  advisor 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  on  enlisted  matters,  so  now  will 
the  mcpocs  similarly  act  as  advisors  to  their  com- 
manders. 

The  whole  idea  for  mcpocs  came  from  a recom- 
mendation made  to  the  CNO  by  the  CPO  Advisory 
Board,  although  some  of  the  commands  alreadv 
had  master  chiefs  with  such  duties.  The  23  com- 
mands to  be  affected  are  as  follows: 

Pacific  Fleet 
Atlantic  Fleet 
Naval  Forces  Europe 
Naval  Air  Force  Atlantic  Fleet 
Naval  Air  Force  Pacific  Fleet 
Naval  Air  Training  Command 
Amphibious  Force  Pacific  Fleet 
Amphibious  Force  Atlantic  Fleet 
Submarine  Force  Pacific  Fleet 


In  Family  Emergencies , Navy  Provides  Fast 


on  Navy  circuits;  however,  these  messages  pass  over 
the  circuits  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  from 
and  to  points  in  the  continental  U.  S.  and  the  sender 
must  pay  this  charge,  which  is  at  the  same  rate  as  for 
any  other  telegram.  The  current  rate,  plus  10  per  cent 
tax,  is  $3.75  for  a 15-word  message.  Additional  words 
may  be  included  for  only  a few  cents  each.  Overnight 
telegrams  may  be  sent  for  even  less— under  $2.00  per 
message  up  to  100  words. 

Personnel  aboard  ship  and  at  overseas  stations 
* should  advise  their  families  to  address  messages 
to  the  appropriate  ship  or  station  in  care  of  one  of  the 
following  Naval  Communication  Stations  (FPO  ad- 
dress should  not  be  used ) : 

• U.  S.  Naval  Communication  Station  San  Francis- 
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Submarine  Force  Atlantic  Fleet 
Naval  Communications  Command 
Cruiser/ Destroyer  Force  Pacific  Fleet 
Cruiser/Destroyer  Force  Atlantic  Fleet 
Mine  Force 

Service  Force  Atlantic  Fleet 
Service  Force  Pacific  Fleet 
Naval  Security  Group  Command 
Supply  Corps 
Medical  Corps 
Civil  Engineer  Corps 
Naval  Training  Center  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Center  San  Diego 
Naval  Training  Center  Orlando 
It  is  realized  that  not  all  Navymen  will  be  im- 
mediately represented  by  one  of  the  mcpocs  listed. 
But  those  who  are  not  will  still  be  vigorously  rep- 
resented by  this  office. 

the  addition  of  a third  star  to  a master  chief  s 
1 rating  badge  will  not  mean  that  he  is  automat- 
ically the  command’s  senior  petty  officer  or  senior 
master  chief.  When  the  mcpoc  idea  was  first  being 
thought  about,  a recommendation  was  made  sim- 
ply to  add  a third  star.  But  some  concern  was  ex- 
pressed that  a third  star,  placed  above  the  insignia 
with  the  other  two,  would  indicate  a higher  rank. 
Therefore,  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to  provide  some 
sort  of  visible  recognition  for  the  position  held,  a 
star  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  rating  badge 
in  place  of  the  specialty  mark. 

At  the  same  time,  mcpocs  can  also  wear  the  re- 
cently authorized  Senior  Enlisted  Advisor  Badge 
on  their  uniforms,  as  can  those  men  not  included 
in  this  list,  but  who  are  designated  as  Senior  En- 
listed Advisors  by  their  commands.  Since  the 
mcpocs  will  have  duties  and  responsibilities  as 


Senior  Enlisted  Advisors,  the  requirements  for  the 
job  will  be  similar  to  those  established  for  any 
smaller  command’s  SEA.  This  would  mean  that 
the  best  qualified  man,  rather  than  necessarily  the 
most  senior  man,  will  be  appointed.  I don’t  foresee 
any  problem  in  finding  a suitable  master  chief  for 
the  billet,  since  all  the  commands  listed  are  large 
and  have  many  excellent  candidates. 

%*#ithin  the  near  future,  information  will  be 
**  published  about  holding  semiannual  meetings 
on  the  East  and  West  Coasts  for  these  mcpocs. 
These  symposiums  would  be  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  discussion  and  exchanging  ideas  on 
topics  of  interest  to  the  Navy’s  enlisted  personnel, 
as  well  as  to  provide  a wide-based  source  of  rec- 
ommendations and  suggestions  from  the  fleet  to 
the  CNO.  In  effect,  the  mcpocs  will  act  as  a CPO 
Advisory  Board. 

In  addition  to  these  meetings  hosted  by  the  fleet 
commanders,  the  mcpoc  for  each  of  the  fleet  com- 
mands will  accompany  his  boss  to  Washington 
whenever  he  has  occasion  to  make  the  trip.  I will 
be  able  to  meet  with  the  fleet  mcpocs  and  main- 
tain frequent  contact  with  them. 

Also,  Admiral  Zumwalt  has  approved  the  rec- 
ommendation to  give  the  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy  and  all  mcpocs  priority  housing  as- 
signments in  conus  by  placing  them  immediately 
below  the  stabilized  top  10  per  cent  of  a com- 
mand’s waiting  list. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  some  sort  cf  informa- 
tion, this  office  will  soon  provide  informal  guide- 
lines and  recommendations  for  the  use  of  mcpocs 
and  all  Senior  Enlisted  Advisors,  concerning  their 
jobs,  based  on  the  experiences  of  mv  predecessor 
and  myself. 


'.ommunications  With  Ships , Overseas  Bases 

co,  Stockton,  Calif.— For  personnel  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  area,  Far  East  and  Alaska. 

• U.  S.  Naval  Communication  Station  Washington, 
D.  C.— For  personnel  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  area  (less 
Norfolk  area),  Med,  Middle  East  and  Caribbean  area. 

• U.  S.  Naval  Communication  Station  Norfolk— For 
personnel  in  the  Norfolk  area. 

Types  of  messages  which  can  be  transmitted  as 
Class  E messages  include:  matters  of  life,  death  and 
serious  illness;  matters  relating  to  personal  arrange- 
ments; important  business  which  is  not  of  a recurring 
nature;  birth  announcements  in  the  immediate  family 
and  20-word  Christmas  greeting  messages.  The  latter 
must  be  filed  between  6 and  16  December.  These 
will  be  held  by  Western  Union  for  delivery  between 
20  and  25  December. 


^lass  e messages  concerning  death  or  serious  illness 
^ will  be  given  special  care  to  ensure  their  undelayed 
delivery.  The  Class  E message  privilege  may  be  sus- 
pended at  the  discretion  of  commanding  officers  in  a 
real  or  simulated  emergency  or  during  time  of  war. 

In  addition  to  the  Class  E message  privilege,  the 
Navy  provides  its  personnel  aboard  ship  with  radio- 
telephone service.  This  service  is  limited  to  calls  orig- 
inating from  ships  underway  or  at  anchor  that  do  not 
have  a shore  line  telephone  hookup.  Normally  calls 
will  be  made  collect.  Prepaid  calls  may  be  made  if  the 
ship  has  established  an  account  with  the  telephone 
company  representative  nearest  the  ship’s  home  port. 
Specific  details  for  placing  telephone  calls  and  the  au- 
thorization to  do  so  may  be  obtained  from  the  com- 
munication officer  or  his  designated  representative. 
The  same  restrictions  pertaining  to  suspension  of  Class 
E message  privilege  during  times  of  emergency  and 
war  also  apply  to  the  telephone  privilege. 
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• BETTER  TRANSPORTATION,  MORE  VEHICLES  FOR  FLEET  USE 

Base  taxi  and  bus  systems  are  being  set  up  in  San  Diego  and  Norfolk 
to  provide  faster  and  more  convenient  transportation  for  Navymen  afloat. 
Under  the  three-month  trial  programs,  taxi  transportation  is  provided 
for  official  and  quasi-official  business,  including  group  and  individual 
trips  to  base  facilities  such  as  dispensaries,  dental  clinics,  chaplain's 
offices  and  household  goods  offices.  Buses  provide  service  to  exchanges, 
perimeter  gates  and  recreational  facilities. 

In  announcing  the  pilot  programs,  NavOp  Z-83  (17  May  71)  also 
encourages  command  cooperation  to  ensure  that  Fleet  vehicle  needs  are 
met,  including  rentals  from  commercial  sources  if  necessary.  Fleet 
units  are  also  authorized  to  purchase  or  rent  additional  vehicles  with 
nonappropriated  funds  to  satisfy  unofficial  transportation  needs. 

• WHEN  YOU  MARRY  DURING  PCS  LEAVE 

If  you  get  married  during  the  30  days'  leave  now  being  granted  with 
each  permanent  change  of  station,  your  new  wife  may  be  eligible  for 
travel  pay  from  the  place  of  marriage  to  your  new  duty  station.  The 
entitlement  must  not  exceed  that  from  the  old  to  the  new  duty  station  and, 
like  other  travel  benefits,  is  available  only  to  career  E-4s,  E-5s  and 
above. 

Entitlement  to  dependent's  travel  benefits  in  such  situations  is  subject 
to  an  important  limitation,  of  which  you  should  be  aware.  The  Comptroller 
General  has  ruled  that  such  entitlement  arises  only  when  dependency 
exists  on  the  effective  date  of  orders.  To  find  the  effective  date  of  your 
orders,  simply  add  both  leave  and  proceed  time  to  the  date  of  detachment 
from  your  old  duty  station.  If  you're  married  before  that  effective  date, 
your  wife  should  be  eligible  for  travel  pay.  See  your  disbursing  officer 
for  more  details. 

• NEW  WORKING  SHIRT  WORN  OUTSIDE  TROUSERS 

The  jumper  style  shirt  will  be  worn  outside  the  trousers  on  the  new 
enlisted  working  blue  uniform,  according  to  NavOp  100  (4  June).  Previous 
regulations  had  required  that  it  be  tucked  in.  The  change  came  about  as 
a result  of  evaluations  conducted  at  recruit  training  commands;  worn  out- 
side the  trousers,  the  new  working  shirt  is  expected  to  be  more  comfort- 
able, cooler  and  neater  appearing. 

• paycheck  NOT  DELIVERED? 

If  your  paycheck  is  not  delivered  to  you  on  payday,  you  should  im- 
mediately ask  your  disbursing  officer  for  a replacement  check.  The  Navy 
Comptroller  in  change  199  to  his  manual  established  a new  procedure  to 
ensure  that  the  individual  Navyman  is  not  penalized  when  the  system 
doesn't  get  his  check  to  him.  It  requires  the  disbursing  officer  to  issue 
an  immediate  replacement.  All  you  have  to  do  is  submit  a signed  state- 
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ment  to  him  that  you  have  not  received  your  check.  This  applies  only 
when  the  system  fails  to  deliver.  If  you  lose  your  check  after  receipt 
the  Treasury  Department  requires  that  you  still  go  through  tlie  regular, 
longer  procedure  for  lost  checks. 


• MORE  OFFICERS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  PG  SCHOOL 

In  a move  to  increase  educational  opportunities  for  officers  lacking 
college  degrees,  the  baccalaureate  program  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School  has  been  expanded  to  include  commissioned  warrant,  limited 
duty,  restricted  line  and  staff  corps  officers.  Such  officers  who  meet 
eligibility  requirements  outlined  in  the  BuPers  Manual  are  encouraged 
to  apply  and  to  indicate  a preference  for  the  undergraduate  curriculum 
(number  461)  on  their  officer  preference  cards. 


• ELECTRONIC  WARFARE  TECHNICIANS  SELECTED 

If  your  name  appears  on  the  list  attached  to  BuPers  Notice  1440 
(24  May  71),  you've  been  selected  for  conversion  to  the  Electronic 
Warfare  Technician  (EW)  rating  on  1 September,  or  upon  completion  of 
necessary  training,  as  applicable. 

If  your  name  is  not  on  the  list  and  you  believe  you're  eligible  for 
conversion  to  the  EW  rating,  consult  BuPers  Notice  1440  of  30  Dec  1970 
for  details.  For  personnel  possessing  certain  NECs,  1 Oct  1971  is  the 
deadline  for  submitting  requests. 

Selectees  will  be  converted  rate-for-rate  in  the  pay  grade  held  on 
the  date  of  conversion.  If  you're  authorized  advancement  to  a higher 
pay  grade  after  the  date  of  your  conversion  as  a result  of  selection 
board  action  or  Navywide  examination  results,  you'll  be  advanced  to  the 
higher  pay  grade  in  the  EW  rating. 


• COPYING  SERVICE  FOR  OFFICER  FITNESS  REPORTS 

In  order  to  help  officers  assess  their  over-all  performance  and  set 
realistic  personal  and  professional  goals,  a copy  service  has  been 
established  in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  An  officer  may  now, 
upon  his  individual  request,  obtain  a copy  of  the  five  most  recent  fitness 
reports  in  his  service  record. 

This  includes  Reserves,  inactive  and  retireds,  but  with  a short 
delay  to  retrieve  the  copies. 

Because  public  law  requires  that  Such  services  be  self-supporting, 
a handling  charge  of  $1.50  is  required.  Written  requests,  accompanied 
by  a personal  check  or  money  order  for  $1.50  payable  to  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel,  may  be  made  direct  to  BuPers  (Attn:  Pers-E24). 

• STILL  TOO  MUCH  PAPERWORK 

To  reduce  the  administrative  burden  of  excessive  paperwork,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  directed  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  offices  to 
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intensify  record  cleanout  campaigns  during  fiscal  year  1972  and  has 
imposed  a moratorium  on  the  procurement  of  additional  filing  equipment. 
The  action  is  aimed  at  reducing  the  volume  of  records  in  office  spaces 
by  20  to  30  per  cent  by  eliminating  unnecessary  classified  material  and 
all  files  not  required  for  efficient  operation. 

• CNO  SCHOLARS  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCED 

The  Navy's  postgraduate  education  program  has  been  broadened  to 
allow  a select  group  of  outstanding  officers  to  attend  graduate  schools  at 
civilian  universities  of  their  choice,  in  fields  of  study  compatible  with 
their  naval  specialties.  Lieutenant  commanders  and  below  who  have 
completed  at  least  one  operational  tour  within  their  specialties  are 
eligible  for  the  new  program.  A maximum  of  10  officers  annually  will  be 
chosen  by  a special  panel  of  the  PG  selection  board.  They  may  be 
assigned  to  any  accredited  U.S.  university  to  which  they  can  gain  admis- 
sion or  to  a recognized  foreign  university  if  they  are  qualified  in  the 
language  of  instruction.  All  eligible  officers  who  have  submitted  pre- 
ference cards  for  PG  school  will  automatically  be  considered  for  the 
CNO  Scholars  program.  For  details,  see  NavOp  Z-86  (7  June). 

• MINI -BIKES  AND  MOTORCYCLES 

If  you  own  a motorized  bike,  guidelines  recently  set  by  Naval  Supply 
Systems  Command  will  help  you  and  your  personal  property  transporta- 
tion officer  determine  if  it  qualifies  as  a "minibike.”  If  it  does,  it  can 
be  shipped  as  household  goods  at  government  expense  when  you  make  a 
permanent  change  of  station  move.  To  so  qualify,  your  bike  must  be  of 
the  "doughnut- wheeled"  variety  and  must  not  be  eligible  for  licensing  for 
passenger-carrying  purposes  on  public  roads.  Models  that  qualify 
generally  range  in  size  from  a one-speed,  three-horsepower,  24-by-46 
inch,  84-pound  model  to  a two-speed,  five-horsepower,  36-by-51  inch, 
129-pound  size.  One  other  pointer:  if  you're  having  a minibike  shipped 
with  your  household  goods,  be  sure  to  drain  all  gasoline  and  oil  and  to 
clean  dirt  and  residue  from  the  body. 

• NAVY  SUBMARINE  CREW  TESTING  VITAMIN  C 

A group  of  Navymen  on  board  one  of  the  nuclear-powered  Polaris 
submarines  is  involved  in  an  experiment  testing  the  controversial  con- 
cept that  large  doses  of  Vitamin  C will  prevent  colds.  A control  group 
of  the  crew  is  taking  prescribed  doses  of  Vitamin  C,  while  others  are 
taking  a "sugar  pill.  " 

• FIVE-YEAR  HITCH  FOR  GMG  AND  GMM  RATINGS 

A five-year  obligator  program  has  been  established  for  all  Navymen 
recruited  in  the  Gunner's  Mate  GMG  and  GMM  service  ratings.  Those 
who  choose  this  program  are  required  to  extend  their  initial  enlistment 
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and/or  active  duty  agreement  by  one  or  more  years  in  order  to  have  five 
years'  obligated  service. 

In  return  for  this  obligation  the  Navy  guarantees  the  individual  the 
following  training:  GM  Class  "A"  School,  Phase  II,  plus  a GM  Class 
"C":  School  of  at  least  15  weeks'  duration.  Details  of  this  program  are 
spelled  out  in  BuPersNote  1133  (19  May  71). 


• NEW  OFFICER  DESIGNATION:  COUNTRY  & REGIONAL  SPECIALIST 

A new  officer  prog  ram- -known  as  Country  and  Regional  Specialists 
(CARS)--has  been  set  up  to  take  advantage  of  the  specialized  training  and 
practical  experience  of  many  naval  officers  in  foreign  languages , foreign 
affairs,  international  relations,  area  studies  and  related  fields.  Officers 
who  desire  CARS  designation  should  ensure  that  their  data  cards  reflect 
all  relevant  education,  language  ability  and  experience,  and  are  further 
encouraged  to  make  their  desires  known  by  submitting  officer  preference 
cards.  Designations  will  be  made  by  BuPers  screening  boards  similar 
to  command  screening  boards.  For  details  see  NavOp  73. 

• REENLISTMENT  ELIGIBILITY  TIGHTENED  FURTHER 

Effective  1 November,  new  restrictions  will  be  placed  on  the  reenlist- 
ment eligibility  of  Navymen  with  records  of  repeated  disciplinary  involve- 
ment. Specifically,  a Navyman  will  be  ineligible  to  reenlist  under  the 
new  guidelines,  if  he  has  one  general  or  special  court  martial  conviction, 
or  two  summary  court  martial  convictions,  or  a combination  of  more 
than  two  non-judicial  punishments  or  summary  court  martial  convictions 
during  the  one-year  period  before  EAOS  or  desired  reenlistment  date. 
Waivers  may  be  granted  only  by  CHNAVPERS. 


• EXCHANGE  STATIONS  TO  SERVICE  FOREIGN  CARS 

To  insure  that  exchange  facilities  perform  the  same  level  of  service 
on  foreign  as  on  American-made  cars,  all  Navy  Exchange  service  stations 
equipped  with  service  bays  will  soon  provide  normal  maintenance  and 
minor  automotive  repair  services  on  all  cars  regardless  of  type  or  manu- 
facture . 


• NEW  ADDRESS  CARD  FOR  SAVINGS  DEPOSIT  STATEMENTS 

The  Navy  Finance  Center  in  Cleveland  has  issued  new  change-of-ad- 
dress  cards  to  members  of  its  savings  deposits  program.  The  new 
cards,  already  preaddressed  and  franked  for  submission  to  NFC  Cleve- 
land, are  used  to  ensure  accuracy  in  mailing  a Navyman's  quarterly 
savings  deposit  statement. 

Members  of  the  savings  program  should  have  received  the  new  card 
with  their  March  statement;  if  not,  they're  available  at  local  disbursing 
offices.  New  depositors  are  given  two  cards--one  to  fill  out  upon  joining 
and  the  other  to  be  retained  for  submission  when  addresses  are  changed. 
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News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column  from 
time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion,  best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying  the 
Editor,  ALL  HANDS  Magazine,  Pers-P31, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C.  20370,  four 
months  in  advance. 

• uss  Fletcher  ( DD  445)— A re- 
union of  former  crewmembers  will 
be  held  at  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa.,  29  July- 
1 August.  For  information  contact 
R.  V.  Allen,  P.  O.  Box  265,  Nitro, 
W.  Va.  25143. 

• 20th  Seabees— Former  members 
of  the  20th  Seabee  Battalion  will 
reunite  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  9-12 
September.  Otis  E.  Joslyn,  6014  Sig- 
nal Hill  Road,  Mechanicsville,  Va. 
23111,  has  the  details. 

• uss  Savannah  (CL  42)  — A re- 
union of  former  crewmembers  will 
be  held  next  year.  GMGC  O.  J.  Jin- 
dracek,  USN  (Ret),  is  coordinator 
of  planning.  He  may  be  contacted 


Small  Craft  Insignia 

Sir:  I served  as  a U.  S.  advisor  to 
the  officer  in  charge  with  the  Viet- 
namese River  Assault  Group  and  also 
served  with  the  Vietnamese  River  As- 
sault Group  that  crossed  into  Cam- 
bodia in  1970. 

I would  like  to  know  whether  or 
not  I am  eligible  to  wear  the  new 
Small  Craft  Insignia  and  whether 
these  groups  were  awarded  a Presi- 
dential or  Navy  Unit  Citation.— RMG 
M.  L.  C. 

• You  aren’t  eligible  to  wear  the 
Small  Craft  Insignia  on  the  basis  of 
the  service  you  outlined. 

You  may  be  able  to  determine  your 
eligibility  for  a citation  from  these 
facts:  The  Vietnamese  Navy  River 
Assault  Group  28  was  cited  for  the 
Meritorious  Unit  Commendation  for 
the  period  26  Dec  1968  to  31  May  69. 
Vietnamese  Navy  River  Assault 
Groups  23  and  31  were  cited  for  the 
period  31  Jan  to  5 Feb  68  and  given 
the  Navy  Unit  Commendation.— Ed. 

Santa  Barbara's  Capability 

Sir;  Your  recent  article  on  uss  San- 
ta Barbara  ( AE  28 ) in  the  March 
1971  issue  of  All  Hands  contained  a 
number  of  errors  which  I feel  should 
be  corrected  if  only  to  assure  nav- 
shipsyscom  that  we  haven’t  been 


Reunions 

at  63  Thayer  Dr.,  New  Shrewsbury, 
N.  J.  07724. 

• uss  Sablefish  ( SS  303)— A re- 
union is  in  the  planning  stages. 
Former  crewmembers  may  contact 
Pete  Bates,  Box  1162,  Groton,  Conn. 
06340,  for  information. 

• uss  O’Hare  ( DD  889)— Crew- 
members of  the  period  January  1966 
to  January  1968  may  contact  An- 
thony R.  Domanico,  1137  Linwood 
Place,  Utica,  N.  Y.  13501,  for  infor- 
mation regarding  a planned  reunion. 

• Pre-Flight  School— A 30th  an- 
niversary reunion  of  members  of  the 
World  War  II  ship’s  company  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  Pre-Flight  School,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  is  planned  for  3-4  Jun 
1972.  For  information,  contact  Pat 
Pedersen,  Columbus  Junction,  Iowa 
52738. 

• uss  Medusa  (AR1)— The  25th 
annual  reunion  and  picnic  of  former 
crewmembers  will  be  held  15  Aug 
1971  at  Peck  Park,  Western  Ave., 


making  unauthorized  modifications  to 
our  equipment. 

Santa  Barbara  is  indeed  equipped 
with  the  stream  system  for  under- 
way replenishment.  However,  her 
nine  ( not  six ) replenishment  stations 
maintain  constant  tension  on  their 
wire  highlines  by  means  of  hydraulic- 
ally actuated  ram-tensioners,  as  op- 
posed to  the  large  counterweights  de- 
scribed in  your  article. 

Additionally,  there  is  no  fast  sys- 
tem installed  aboard  Santa  Barbara, 
as  you  indicated.  Missiles  are  trans- 
ferred much  the  same  as  convention- 
al munitions— by  means  of  a sliding 
block  supported  by  a hydraulically 
tensioned  highline. 

Far  from  turning  most  of  the  work 
of  transfer  over  to  automatic  machin- 
ery, the  stream  system— while  accel- 
erating transfer  rates  and  reducing 
alongside  time— calls  more  than  ever 
for  a highly  skilled  and  carefully  co- 
ordinated team  of  Navymen.— LTJC 
Robert  J.  Ryan,  USNR,  Public  Affairs 
Officer,  USS  Santa  Barbara. 

• The  portion  of  “New  Ships  for 
the  Now  Navy”  (All  Hands,  March 
1971,  pp.  50-55)  which  dealt  with  your 
ship  was  based  upon  Release  #47-70, 
8 Jul  70,  from  Commander  Service 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  The  entire  ar- 
ticle was  checked  and  approved  by 
cognizant  sources  prior  to  publication 


San  Pedro,  Calif. 

• uss  Quincy  ( CA  71 )— The  annu- 
al reunion  of  former  crewmembers 
who  served  during  World  War  II 
will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  24-26 
September.  Vic  Ruffenach,  49(X) 
Township  Line,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 
19026  (phone  213-SU  9-4448),  has 
the  details. 

• Great  White  Fleet— The  27th 
annual  reunion  of  the  Great  White 
Fleet  Association  of  1907-1909  will 
be  held  in  San  Diego  16  December 
For  information,  contact  TMC  Ham 
S.  Morris,  USN  (Ret),  2880  51st 
St.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92105. 

• River  Patrol  Force  (TF-116)  — 
The  fourth  annual  reunion  picnic  of 
the  Gamewardens  of  Vietnam  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  the  Amphibi- 
ous Base  Little  Creek,  Norfolk,  14 
August.  YNC  John  C.  Williams, 
USN,  P.  O.  Box  5523,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  23455,  may  be  contact- 
ed for  details. 


but,  unfortunately,  the  discrepancies 
you  pointed  out  in  your  letter  were 
not  detected. 

Your  interest  in  providing  us  with 
the  correct  information  about  the 
equipment  aboard  uss  Santa  Barbara 
and  the  skilled  Navymen  it  takes  to 
operate  it  is  appreciated—  Ed. 

Furnishing  a Relief 

Sir:  A man  in  our  command  re- 
cently had  to  go  on  leave  unexpected- 
ly for  five  days,  during  which  he  was 
scheduled  for  a watch.  When  he  re- 
turned he  was  required  to  stand  a 
substitute  watch  because,  as  he  was 
told,  he  hadn’t  furnished  his  own  re- 
lief during  his  leave  period. 

Are  there  any  Navy  regulations 
which  spell  out  the  rules  governing 
watchstanding?— SH2  R.  S. 

• We  have  been  informed  that,  as 
far  as  can  be  determined,  there  arc 
no  Navy  regulations  governing  watch 
reliefs.  This  is  a commonly  misunder- 
stood area  both  by  watchstanders  and 
those  who  make  out  the  watch  bills. 

Many  times  even  within  the  same 
command  there  will  be  different  pro- 
cedures in  effect.  In  the  case  you 
mentioned,  it  would  be  most  benefi- 
cial to  have  a command  ruling  on 
policy  which,  of  course,  could  be 
modified  to  fit  an  extraordinary  situ- 
ation.— Ed. 
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Ikjk aster  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  Fenderhead  is  starting  his 
**■  second  20  years  in  the  Navy,  but  isn’t  doing  much  howling 
about  it. 

Fenderhead  was  a small,  yellow  puppy  when  he  was  found 
in  the  area  of  Oppama,  a suburb  of  Yokosuka,  in  1951.  His 
adopted  “parents”  were  Mr.  “George  T.”  Yamamoto  and  a boat- 
swain’s mate  who  was  then' attached  to  Commander  Fleet  Activi- 
ties Y’okosuka  Operations  Division. 

Thev  brought  Fenderhead  to  Yokosuka  where  he  took  up 
residence  at  Harbor  Master  Pier— which,  incidentally,  was  the 
locale  where  he  attained  his  name.  At  the  time,  “fenderhead” 
was  the  voice  call  sign  of  the  tugs  and  pusher-boats  in  Yokosuka. 
Thus  the  harbor  crew’s  four-footed  companion  was  appropriately 
dubbed,  since  in  his  earlier  years  most  of  his  time  was  spent  on 
tugs  and  pusher-boats  in  the  harbor. 

Fenderhead  has  become  quite  famous  over  the  years,  but  there 
were  times  when  he  wasn’t  treated  with  the  respect  that  he  now 
deserves  as  a master  chief  petty  officer. 

In  his  younger  davs  as  a “boot,”  Fenderhead  went  through  all 
the  tribulations  which  accompany  every  other  new  recruit  enter- 
ing the  naval  service.  In  fact,  these  sessions  were  the  reason  he 
gave  up  sea  duty.  Several  years  ago,  after  an  accidental  swim- 
ming session,  he  was  stranded  on  a mooring  buoy  overnight.  The 
next  day,  as  far  as  Fenderhead  was  concerned,  his  tour  at  sea 
was  officially  completed. 

Fenderhead  has  slowed  down  now  that  he’s  on  his  second  20— 
not  because  he  isn’t  in  top  shape,  but  because  he  must  now  carry 
himself  with  the  dignity  of  his  years. 

Because  of  his  seniority,  Fenderhead  has  been  given  the  run 
of  the  base  by  Captain  Warren  H.  Sells,  Commander  Fleet  Activ- 
ities Yokosuka.  But  he  tends  to  favor  the  Boat  Pool  and  Port 
Control  where  he  tries  to  keep  things  “squared  away.”  Old 
Fenderhead  has  even  given  up  his  daily  base  tour.  The  tour  bus 
used  to  stop  for  him  everv  day,  but  he’s  seen  everything  on  the 
base  and  things  just  don’t  change  as  much  as  they  did  when  he 
was  a pup. 

If  you’re  ever  in  Yokosuka  and  spot  Fenderhead  on  one  of  his 
infrequent  strolls  around  the  base,  just  pat  him  on  the  head  and 
ask  him  to  give  you  five.  He’s  one  of  the  few  CPOs  in  the  Navy 
who  will  shake  your  hand  and  never  growl  if  your  hat  isn't 
squared. 

★ ★ ★ 

POMEHOw,  it  smacks  of  the  end  of  an  era.  Coffee  consumption 
**  in  the  Navy  is  going  down— at  least  that  supplied  through  the 
general  mess  system. 

In  fiscal  year  1968,  according  to  Navy  Subsistence  Office 
figures,  7,628,000  pounds  of  coffee  were  needed  to  keep  the  pots 
boiling.  Two  years  later,  5,492,000  pounds  did  the  job— a drop 
of  over  two  million. 

Some  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  cutbacks  in  Navy  force  levels. 
But  not  all— fresh  milk  figures  went  from  23,000,000  gallons  to 
24,897,000  gallons  during  the  same  time  period. 

Coffee  isn’t  exactly  disappearing  in  the  Navy,  however— you 
still  get  about  180,000,000  cups  from  the  lower  number  of 
pounds. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  NAVIGATION  CAN  k 

BE  FUN  as  evidenced  by  a crew- 
member  aboard  the  guided  missile  r 
destroyer  escort  USS  Brooke  (DEG  1).  His 
temporary  shipmates  are  two  of  the  1971 
"Miss  San  Diego"  finalists,  who  toured  the 
ship  last  April.  Following  the  tour,  the 
young  ladies  had  lunch  and  participated  in 
an  awards  ceremony  on  board  the  San 
Diego-based  DEG.  Photo  by  PH3  Richard 
Gorczewski. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  HOOKUP — This  is  the  mon  who  Hands  the  hook 
up  to  the  crewman  in  the  helicopter  as  it  hovers  over  his  ship 
during  vertical  replenishment  operations.  Artist's  drawing  by  ALL 
HANDS'  Michael  Tuffli,  from  a photo  by  PHC  B.  M.  Andersen. 

• AT  LEFT:  FOND  FAREWELL:  "Lib"  takes  a final  look  at  yet 
another  port  in  Southeast  Asia  as  the  Seventh  Fleet  minesweeper 
USS  Pluck  (MSO  464)  prepares  to  get  underway.  The  basset,  whose 
full  name  is  Liberty  Hound,  has  the  ability  to  sniff  land  even 
before  the  ship  is  in  sight  of  it.  See  page  58. 


To  some  degree,  the  story  of  the  Sixth  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean  is  the  story  of  such  ships 
as  the  carrier  USS  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the 
combat  stores  ship  USS  Sylvania — one  a combat 
ship  and  the  other  a ship  whose  main  task  is 
supporting  the  Fleet’s  fighting  units.  All  Hands 
presents  the  story  of  these  two  ships  on  this  and 
succeeding  pages. 
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the  FLEET 


I ast  September,  uss  John  F.  Kennedy  (CVA  67) 
was  en  route  to  the  Caribbean  for  three  weeks  of 
underway  training  when  she  received  orders  to  change 
course  and  head  for  the  Mediterranean.  The  carrier 
took  on  fuel  and  supplies  and,  flanked  by  two  DDGs, 
began  her  third  Atlantic  crossing  since  her  commis- 
sioning two  years  before. 

What  was  to  have  been  a three-week  training  cruise 
turned  into  JFK’s  second  full-scale  deployment  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

Here  are  some  highlights  and  sidelights  of  Ken- 
nedy’s unscheduled  deployment: 

Orders  for  the  carrier  to  join  the  Sixth  Fleet  were 
written  as  the  U.  S.  reacted  to  the  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East.  Kennedy’s  destination  was  a point  in  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean. 

She  began  her  tour  with  the  Sixth  Fleet  with  12 
days  of  station  operations.  Then  JFK  visited  Athens; 
after  three  more  weeks  at  Bravo  Station,  she  began 
a series  of  port  calls  between  operations  from  one  end 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  other.  It  was  a busy 
period  for  the  crew. 

During  a two-day  NATO  exercise  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  Kennedy  participated  in  operations  with  two 
ships  of  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands  and  West 
Germany.  The  carrier  steamed  in  formation  with  two 
Dutch  destroyers  and  a frigate  off  southern  Ireland 
and  launched  100  aircraft  for  flights  over  simulated 
targets  in  the  Netherlands  and  West  Germany. 
Kennedy  pilots  flying  over  Germany  carefully  avoid- 
ed any  approach  toward  the  zone  which  separates 
east  and  west.  The  flights  were  unusually  long— three 


The  HNLMS  Gelderlond  (D  811),  HNLMS  Drenthe  (D  816)  and 
HNLMS  Evertsen  (F  815)  steam  with  USS  Jchn  F.  Kennedy  (CVA 
67)  in  the  Atlantic. 
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and  one-half  hours  and  1300  miles— and  at  times  the 
aircraft  were  directed  by  controllers  in  Central  Eu- 
rope. 

a nchored  off  Athens,  Kennedy  was  the  scene  of 
^ a show  hosted  by  Bob  Hope— pointing  up  the 
fact  that  even  an  emergency  assignment  has  its  light 
side.  The  flight  deck  was  alive  with  applause  and 
laughter  for  two  hours  as  Hope  and  his  troupe,  which 
included  Ursula  Andress,  The  Goldiggers,  Gloria  Lor- 
ing,  Lola  Falana  and  baseball  star  Johnny  Bench, 
entertained  Kennedy’s  crew  and  visitors  from  seven 
other  ships. 

Two  days  later,  liberty  took  on  special  meaning 
for  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  JFK  crew.  In  an  exchange 
program  of  sorts,  some  500  JFK  dependents  had  ar- 
rived at  Athens  International  Airport  for  a 16-dav 
European  holiday;  two  aircraft  which  had  shuttled 
the  wives  to  Europe  returned  to  the  U.  S.  with 
Kennedy  crewmembers  who  chose  to  spend  their 
leave  at  home. 

By  6 January,  the  crew  was  again  intact,  families 
were  headed  home,  and  JFK  was  again  underway 
to  resume  a series  of  operations  and  port  calls. 

During  her  return  voyage  after  her  deployment, 
the  carrier  Navymen  were  reminded  that  they  might 
be  facing  a deadly  assignment  in  the  streets— driving 
a car.  Trooper  Gary  Hoover  of  the  Virginia  State 
Police,  on  board  JFK  for  her  return  from  the  Med, 
explained: 

“Most  of  the  men  haven’t  been  behind  the  wheel 
for  almost  six  months,  but  many  of  them  will  walk 


TELL  THEM  WILLIE  IS  HERE 


Eleven  years  ago,  Gerhard  P.  WillemsendeBoek 
moved  to  the  United  States  from  Utrecht,  Holland. 
After  high  school  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Gerhard 
(known  as  Willie)  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  later 
was  assigned  to  JFK. 

Meanwhile,  Willie’s  cousin,  Henk  Wollrabe,  had 
remained  in  Holland  and  eventually  joined  the 
Dutch  Navy. 

You  guessed  it.  Henk,  a communications  techni- 
cian, was  on  board  the  Royal  Dutch  Navy  de- 
stroyer hmls  Drenthe  which  had  joined  Kennedy 
for  NATO  exercises  off  Ireland  during  the  carrier’s 
recent  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Willie  was  highlined  to  Drenthe  for  a visit  with 
his  Dutch  cousin.  “Eleven  years  seems  like  a long 
time,  but  I recognized  him  right  away,”  Willie 
said. 

Above:  AMH3  Gerhard  P.  WillemsendeBoek  points  out  the 
location  where  he  and  his  cousin  met  on  a recent  NATO 
exercise.  At  the  reunion  Willie  exchanged  a U.  S.  Navy  hat 
for  one  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Navy.  Below:  AMH3  Willemsende- 
Bock  prepares  for  a highline  ride  to  HNLMS  Drenthe. 
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off  the  ship,  get  into  their  cars,  and  drive  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  We  think  they  should  be  reminded 
of  traffic  safety  rules.” 

The  traffic  safety  briefing  program  aboard  return- 
ing Atlantic  Fleet  carriers  began  two  years  ago  as 
a cooperative  effort  by  comnavairlant  and  the 
Virginia  State  Police  (although  the  idea  originated 
on  the  west  coast  some  10  years  ago). 

Hoover  was  the  fourth  trooper  to  be  assigned  to  a 
Norfolk-based  carrier.  Using  films,  lectures,  TV,  in- 
formation sheets  and  personal  contacts,  his  message 
reached  almost  every  one  of  the  5000  men  aboard 
Kennedy.  Emphasis  was  on  highway  safety,  changes 
in  traffic  regulations  and  registration  and  licensing 
laws. 

1 march,  Kennedy  pulled  into  Norfolk  after 
the  six-month  deployment  which  had  taken  her 
halfway  around  the  world. 

Statisticians  produced  figures  which  showed  the 
carrier  had  traveled  35,127  miles.  Aircraft  had  landed 
aboard  on  more  than  7000  occasions  after  accumulat- 
ing 12,662  flight  hours.  Nine  liberty  calls  had  been 
made  at  Athens,  Naples,  Palma,  Malta  and  Barcelona, 
with  approximately  one-third  of  the  cruise  spent  in 
these  ports. 

JFK  is  currently  back  with  the  Second  Fleet. 

—Story  by  J03  Gene  Romano  and  SA  Rod  Coggin; 

Photos  by  PHI  W.  R.  Hosier,  PH3  J.  C.  Miller 
and  PH3  John  Moore 

Below:  Aircraft  are  parked  on  the  flight  deck  near  the  island  of 
the  attack  aircraft  carrier  USS  John  F.  Kennedy  CVA  67. 


WHO  HAS  THE  CONN? 


High  on  the  pyramid  of  responsibility  aboard 
JFK  are  two  quartermasters  who  stand  watches 
usually  assigned  to  officers.  QM1  Jerry  Ashley  and 
QM1  Michael  Hugh  es  worked  into  the  JOOD  and 
JOOW  watch  schedules  last  September  after  at- 
tending OOD  school  and  specializing  in  navigation, 
maneuvering  and  chart  interpretation. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  enlisted  men  to  take  the 
conn  aboard  smaller  ships,  but  for  them  to  do  so 
on  a carrier  is  unusual.  Hughes  and  Ashley  handle 
their  responsibilities  with  cool,  self-assured  pro- 
ficiency. “It’s  not  what  you’d  call  lax  up  here,” 
said  Hughes  on  the  bridge,  “but  it  is  somewhat 
relaxed.” 

The  men  find  most  of  the  duties  are  routine, 
except  for  rendezvous  with  an  oiler  and  refueling 
which,  said  one,  “can  get  pretty  hairy.” 

Above:  Duty  on  conn  often  means  sorting  out  the  identities 
of  hundreds  of  visual  "contacts"  from  the  bridge.  Below: 
Plotting  a heading,  a QM1  on  CVA  67  takes  a turn  at  being 
JOOD  on  the  bridge. 
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qhips  and  sailors  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
^ ranean  have  a never-ending  appetite  for  fuel,  re- 
pair parts,  food  and  clothing.  To  help  satisfy  this 
constant  hunger  is  the  task  of  some  of  the  hardest 
working  ships  in  the  fleet— the  supply  ships  of  Com- 
mander Service  Force,  Sixth  Fleet. 

One  typical  ship  of  this  command  is  the  combat 
stores  ship  uss  S ylvania  (AFS  2),  which  sails  the 
Mediterranean  in  search  of  a hungry  giant— a Sixth 
Fleet  task  group. 

An  example  of  the  variety  and  quantity  of  items 
carried  by  an  AFS  is  the  fact  that  the  ship  can  stock 
sufficient  flour  to  bake  1.5  million  loaves  of  bread, 
and  she  also  carries  20,000  gallons  of  milk,  648,000 
eggs,  360,000  pounds  of  potatoes,  enough  coffee  to 
make  2 million  cups,  frozen  beef  equivalent  to  200 
cattle  on  the  hoof,  14  million  packs  of  cigarettes, 
400,000  candy  bars  and  675,000  razor  blades. 

Days  before  a replenishment  is  to  take  place,  the 
hard  work  begins. 

Supplies  must  be  located  on  one  of  the  five  levels 
of  five  large  cargo  holds.  They  must  be  assembled, 
packed  on  pallets,  with  cargo  nets  and  slings  attached. 
The  supplies  are  properly  marked  on  five  sides  to 
indicate  to  what  ship  they  are  going  and  how  much 
each  sling  load  weighs. 

Forklifts  are  busy  like  bumper  cars  at  a fair,  mov- 
ing the  pallets  into  proper  sequence  for  delivery. 

Conveyor  belts  and  elevators  ease  the  task  some- 
what, but  a lot  of  brawn  and  brain  are  still  required 
to  move  the  myriad  loads  of  supplies  and  keep  track 
of  them.  Complicating  the  operation  is  the  proper 


Facing  page:  A pilot's  view  of  the  helo  deck  on  USS  Sylvania 
(AFS  2)  while  in  port  replenishing.  Clockwise  from  top:  Cargo 
elevator  will  raise  pallets  of  supplies  to  the  helo  deck.  (2)  Slings 
are  attached  and  the  supplies  are  staged  on  the  deck  with  a 
forklift.  (3)  Cargo  is  ready  to  be  moved.  (4)  The  weight  of  the 
cargo  sling  is  flashed  to  crewman  of  a UH-46D. 
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timing  required  to  bring  frozen  foods  up  from  the 
two  freezer  levels,  and  two  chill  levels  of  the  cold- 
storage  hold. 


qupplies  are  moved  topside  to  the  helo  deck  aft 
^ by  two  deck  elevators.  The  deck  is  staged,  barely 
leaving  enough  room  to  push  one  of  the  two  heli- 
copters into  position  for  takeoff. 

Reveille  is  at  0300  on  the  day  of  a major  replen- 
ishment and  the  first  helicopter  is  launched  at  the 
crack  of  dawn,  0500.  For  the  next  eight  hours,  this 
is  where  the  action  is!  The  two  helicopters  are  busy 
with  vertical  replenishment  of  an  aircraft  carrier 
while  a DLG  and  a DD  are  on  either  side  of 
S ylvania  receiving  supplies  by  highline  transfer. 

The  UH-46D  Chinook  helicopters  of  HC-6  Det 
97  keep  ferrying  sling  after  sling  to  the  carrier  and, 
when  finished,  they  start  vertical  replenishment  of 
small  destroyers,  an  oiler,  and  an  ammunition  ship. 

After  eight  hours,  several  hundred  tons  of  supplies 
have  been  delivered  to  the  eight  ships  of  the  task 
group.  The  ships  have  received  such  items  as  meat, 
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fish,  vegetables  (fresh  and  frozen),  candy,  cigarettes, 


and  replacement  parts. 


The  AFS  is  replenished  from  another  AF  that 
makes  runs  from  the  Naval  Supply  Center  in  Norfolk, 
Va.  Once  a major  replenishment  is  complete,  Sylvania 
runs  the  cycle  in  reverse,  taking  on  supplies  and 
using  muscle  and  brain  to  store  them  below. 

time  in  port  for  most  ships  is  a time  for  liberty 
* and  relaxation,  but  the  AFS  also  replenishes  ships 
in  port  when  they  are  not  operating  with  a large 
task  group  by  both  vertical  replenishment  and  off- 
loading into  utility  boats. 

To  the  300-man  crew  and  20  officers  in  Sylvania 
their  task  seems  to  be  a perpetual  motion  cycle  as 
their  job  is  never  really  done.  When  one  phase  is 
finished,  it  is  time  to  start  all  over  again.  This  dedi- 
cation to  hard  work  and  accomplishing  an  unglamor- 
ous  mission  is  what  keeps  the  Sixth  Fleet  on  station 
in  the  Med. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  PHC  B.  M.  Andersen,  USN 


Counterclockwise  from  top  facing  page:  A helo  picks  up  the  load 
for  the  destroyer  USS  William  R.  Rush  (DO  714).  (2)  In  a few 
minutes  Rush  receives  her  supplies.  (3)  USS  Sylvania  (AFS  2) 
takes  on  supplies  from  USS  Denebola  (AF  56).  (4)  Expert  ship- 
handling is  required  for  replenishments  such  as  this.  (5)  The  last 
of  the  supplies  are  sent  over  from  AF  56. 
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■ ong,  sleek,  powerful— especially  designed  to  fer- 
“ ret  out  and  destroy  enemy  submarines— the  Knox 
class  of  46  ocean  escorts  is  a formidable  weapons 
system  that  could  serve  as  one  of  the  nation’s  great- 
est deterrents  in  the  future.  These  escorts  are  the 
largest  group  of  destroyer  type  warships  all  of  the 
same  design  to  be  built  in  the  United  States  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

First  of  this  new  group  to  go  into  service  is  uss 
Knox  (DE  1052),  built  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  com- 
missioned at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  on  12 
Apr  1969. 

Since  commissioning,  Knox  has  gone  through  a 
variety  of  tests  and  trials  in  waters  off  Washington 
and  California  to  check  her  seaworthiness.  She  com- 
pleted shakedown  training  for  her  new  crew  in 
Hawaii. 

Deploying  from  her  home  port  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  in  September  1970  the  ship  sailed  to  her 
station  off  Vietnam,  where  she  joined  the  U.  S.  Sev- 
enth Fleet  operating  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf. 

Before  arriving  on  the  line,  Knox  made  a few  stops 
in  the  South  Pacific  to  allow  rest  and  recreation  for 
her  crew.  The  destroyer  escort  visited  Pago  Pago  in 
American  Samoa  and  then  Auckland,  N.  Z.,  where 
the  crew  experienced  the  friendship  of  people  of 
other  lands. 

This  was  followed  by  an  extensive  training  period 
called  Longex  70,  a multination  exercise  in  which 
Knox  participated,  testing  her  search  and  destroy 
capabilities.  During  the  exercise,  Knox,  representing 
the  U.  S.  Seventh  Fleet,  operated  with  other  U.  S. 
Navy  ships,  along  with  Australian,  New  Zealand  and 
British  navy  units. 

the  oyER-ALL  exercise  was  considered  a success 
* and  the  DE’s  commanding  officer,  Commander 
Will  Hays,  stated  that  his  ship  had  done  well. 

“We— and  I mean  we— for  Knox  acts  as  a highly 


Left:  The  swift  and  sleek  USS  Knox  (DE  1052),  homeported  in 
Pearl  Harbor,  knifes  her  way  through  the  South  China  Sea.  Above: 
A new  concept  in  the  Navy,  the  Automatic  Combustion  Control 
Board  controls  operation  of  all  equipment  in  the  fire  room. 
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trained  unit,  did  very  well.  This  exercise  provided 
us  with  ‘enemies’  from  the  air,  surface,  and  sub- 
surface to  search  out  and  destroy,”  he  said. 

Knox  is  equipped  with  an  antisubmarine  rocket 
(Asroc)— a 15-foot,  one-half-ton  ballistic  rocket  which 
can  carry  as  its  payload  a conventional  homing  tor- 
pedo or  a nuclear  depth  charge;  four  torpedo  tubes; 
a conventional  5-inch,  54-caliber,  gun  mount;  and 
bow-mounted  sonar.  There  are  provisions  for  installa- 
tion in  the  near  future  of  variable  depth  sonar. 

Knox  is  named  for  the  late  Commodore  Dudley 
Wright  Knox,  a noted  scholar,  historian,  and  sea- 
going line  officer.  Commodore  Knox  was  an  1892 
graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  was  the  first 
commander  of  the  First  Torpedo  Flotilla,  made  up  of 
destroyers,  during  a transoceanic  voyage  in  the  early 
1900s. 

an  station  off  Vietnam  the  roaring  impact  of 
water  is  heard  as  it  breaks  across  the  slender  bow 
of  Knox  on  patrol  in  the  South  China  Sea.  Suddenly 
nature’s  sounds  are  drowned  by  the  manmade  sounds 
of  drums  and  guitars. 

They  are  coming  from  “Knox  Rock,”  a four-man 
combo  of  Knox. 

The  men  and  their  music  instill  a sense  of  rapport 
in  the  crew.  Carrying  out  their  various  duties,  the 
crewmembers  seem  to  move  with  the  mood  of  the 
music.  The  occasion  is  an  underway  refueling  exer- 
cise with  fleet  oiler  uss  Mispillion  (AO  104). 

Composed  of  three  guitar  players  and  a drummer, 
the  Knox  Rock  combo  plays  for  all  underway  re- 
plenishment operations. 

And  during  a “Pilgrimage  to  Asia”  festival  held 
in  the  small  town  of  Hinoba-an  in  the  province  of 
Negros  Occidental,  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  the 
combo  proved  to  be  the  high  point  of  the  festivities. 
Knox  was  the  first  ship  to  visit  this  area  since  World 
War  II. 

The  event  marked  the  landing  of  the  submarine 
Gudgeon  when  she  arrived  with  guerrillas,  arms  and 
supplies  for  operations  against  the  enemy  in  the 
Philippines. 

Although  their  Navy  occupations  run  the  gauntlet 
from  sonarman  to  boatswain’s  mate,  the  combo’s  mu- 
sical talents  blend  into  an  intricate  unit  producing  an 
aura  of  sound  that  would  interest  any  discriminating 
music  lover. 

Leader  of  the  group  is  Sonarman  3rd  Class  Richard 
Savercool.  Savercool,  at  the  age  of  five,  was  being 
taught  piano  by  his  mother.  Eleven  years  later,  he  had 
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progressed  to  a point  that  he  also  began  teaching 
both  piano  and  organ.  He  is  also  adept  at  the  trom- 
bone, trumpet,  harp,  saxophone  and  cello,  besides 
guitar,  which  he  plays  in  Knox’s  combo.  The  slender 
young  musician  has  played  before  groups  at  the 
Sacramento  State  Fair,  Lodi  Grape  Festival  and  many 
dinner  parties  in  his  hometown  area.  His  future  plans 
include  college. 

Says  Savercool,  “I  have  a heavy  musical  background 
and  want  to  major  in  electronics  and  minor  in  music.” 

Another  guitar  player  in  the  group  is  Radioman 
Bob  Ginn.  Bob  was  shown  two  chords  by  his  father 
and  “picked  the  rest  up  by  himself.”  He  explained, 
“I  listened  to  records  by  other  guitarists  and  mim- 
icked their  style,  until  I found  one  of  my  own.” 

Tall,  rangy  Commissaryman  1st  Class  Ronald  Abra- 
hamsen  also  is  self-taugbt  and  plays  steel  and  bass 
guitar.  The  lanky  Floridian  played  with  the  “Moon- 
shiner,” a country  and  western  band,  formed  while 
he  was  stationed  in  Morocco. 

Rounding  out  the  combo  is  drummer  David  Lee 
Montoya.  The  short,  stocky,  blond  Montoya  had  his 
14-year-old  drum  set  sent  out  from  his  home  in  San 
Francisco.  David  said,  “I  live  to  play  the  drums. 
While  in  San  Francisco  I played  with  rock  groups  for 
about  10  years.” 

One  of  the  groups  he  formed  was  called  the 
“Synthetic  Rainbow,”  and  played  at  a place  called 
the  “Garage.”  The  young  Californian  explained  that 
when  he  gets  out  of  the  Navy,  he  hopes  to  re-form 
the  Rainbow. 

ju|eanwhile,  back  on  knox’s  bhidge  one  hears  the 
***  words,  “I  have  the  conn.”  This  is  voiced  con- 
vincingly by  a stocky,  ruddy-faced,  1st  class  petty 
officer,  to  the  rather  youthful  seaman  controlling  the 
helm  of  Knox. 

“I’ve  been  in  the  Navy  for  11  years  and  this  is  the 
first  time  that  I’ve  been  in  the  situation  where  a 
1st  class  petty  officer  has  taken  the  conn  (control)  of  a 


Counterclockwise  facing  page  top  left:  The  "Knox  Rock"  combo 
performs  during  most  of  the  replenishment  operations  at  sea. 
(2)  Crewmen  work  to  the  music  of  the  Knox  Rock.  (3)  SN  David 
Lee  Montoya  beats  out  the  rhythm  to  a number  before  a working 
audience  of  Seventh  Fleet  ships.  (4)  RMSN  Bob  Ginn  adds  his 
talent  on  the  guitar. 
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OCEAN  ESCORT 


ship,”  explained  Quartermaster  1st  Class  Richard 
Taute. 

Operating  in  the  South  China  Sea,  Knox  was  ren- 
dezvousing with  Mispillion  to  replenish  her  depleting 
fuel  supply. 

The  rather  nervous  and  apprehensive  petty  officer 
pacing  the  bridge  was  to  take  Knox  alongside  the 
fleet  oiler. 

The  distinct  form  of  an  aircraft  carrier,  uss  Hancock 
(CVA  19),  appeared  on  the  horizon.  Mispillion 
steamed  alongside  Hancock  with  fuel  lines  out  as  she 
was  making  an  at-sea  delivery  to  the  carrier. 

“All  ahead  standard.  Indicate  revolutions  for  14 
knots,”  shouts  Taute  as  he  suddenly  stops  pacing. 

“Engine  room  answers  up  all  ahead  standard  making 
turns  for  14  knots,”  exclaims  the  lee-helmsman. 

“Very  well.” 

■kJOW  THE  INTRICATE  MANEUVERING  BEGINS,  aS  the 

gap  between  Knox  and  the  attack  carrier  and  the 
fleet  oiler,  begins  to  narrow. 

Knox  will  be  pulling  alongside  the  starboard  side  of 
Mispillion  to  replenish  at  the  same  time  the  fleet  oiler 
is  replenishing  Hancock. 

A distance  of  approximately  100  feet  would  separate 
Knox  from  Mispillion,  and  on  the  port  side  of  Mis- 
pillion, another  100  feet  would  separate  the  oiler  from 
Hancock.  All  of  this  takes  place  as  the  three  ships 
cruise  at  approximately  14  knots. 

As  Knox  inches  alongside  Mispillion,  a constant 
chatter  takes  place  between  Taute,  his  helmsman  and 
his  lee-helmsman. 

“Steer  course  130,  add  turns  for  15  knots,”  shouts 
the  now  perspiring  Taute  into  the  voice  tube  on  the 
port  wing  where  he  now  takes  station. 

“Steering  course  130,  engineroom  answers  up  turns 
for  15  knots,”  comes  a voice  from  the  depths  via  the 
brass  voice  tube. 


Counterclockwise  from  top:  Initial  maneuvering  begins  here  aboard 
USS  Knox.  (2)  As  her  six-month  deployment  nears  an  end,  Knox 
replenishes  underway  with  USS  Camden  (AOE  2).  (3)  A Russian 
fishing  trawler  finds  the  replenishment  of  DE  1052  interesting. 
(4)  USS  Knox  (bow  showing)  stands  guard  while  USS  Ranger 
(CVA  61)  is  resupplied  by  USS  Mars  (AFS  1). 


Now  a voice  from  Mispillion  shouts,  “Stand  by  to 
receive  shotlines  to  port.”  The  lines  are  fired  over, 
and  like  an  umbilical  cord,  bind  Knox  to  Mispillion. 
Giant  black  tentacles  extend  out  from  the  side  of  the 
fleet  oiler,  reaching  across  the  narrow  expanse  of 
water,  until  finally  they  make  contact  and  clamp  to 
the  side  of  the  slender  gray  lady. 

Soon,  the  rich  fuel  rushes  through  the  rubber  hoses 
and  the  tanks  of  Knox  take  on  their  nourishment. 

Luck  is  with  Knox  today.  The  sea  is  calm  and  main- 
taining the  100- foot  separation  is  not  much  of  a prob- 
lem. An  occasional  adjustment  of  one-half  to  one  de- 
gree in  course  change  is  about  all  that  is  necessary 
to  remain  on  proper  station. 

After  what  seems  forever,  Knox  has  received  the 
fuel  that  will  keep  her  nourished  for  a time  while  on 
patrol. 

The  long  black  tentacles  are  retracted  from  Knox 
and  they’re  slowly  drawn  back  aboard  Mispillion. 
The  DE  is  once  more  free. 

i/nox  moves  slowly  away  and  to  the  right  of 
Mispillion  and  after  what  seems  like  hours  to 
Taute,  but  actually  is  but  a few  moments,  a change 
in  course  and  speed  is  made. 

“Right  10  degrees  rudder,  steady  on  course  140, 
indicate  revolutions  for  20  knots,”  shouts  the  quarter- 
master into  the  voice  tube  on  the  port  wing. 

“Engineroom  answers  up  revolutions  for  20  knots, 
steady  on  course  140,”  a voice  on  the  bridge  answers 
back. 

A smile  of  relief  and  a look  of  pride  of  accomplish- 
ment burst  forth  from  Taute.  “I’m  more  nervous  now 
that  it’s  all  over,  than  I was  when  I did  all  the  maneu- 
vering,” he  said. 

A tall,  youthful  lieutenant  steps  forward,  relieves 
Taute  and  it  is  almost  over. 

“Mr.  Anglim  has  the  conn,”  shouts  Taute  proudly; 
a slight  smile  breaks  across  his  face. 

“Aye,  aye,”  answer  the  helmsman  and  lee-helms- 
man. 

Another  day  will  soon  come  to  a close  for  Knox; 
another  day  that  will  not  be  quickly  forgotten  by 
Quartermaster  1st  Class  Richard  L.  Taute,  nor  for 
that  matter  by  the  ship’s  “Knox  Rock”  group— both 
have  racked  up  a good  day’s  work. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  PHI  James  A.  Davidson 
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SURFACE  WARFARE 


•the  surface  warfare  officer  school  (swos)  in 
1 Newport,  R.  I.,  is  going  to  take  a lot  of  the  trial- 
and-error  method  out  of  learning  how  to  be  an  effec- 
tive ship  s division  officer  for  many  new  ensigns. 

The  new  school  is  designed  to  smooth  off  some  of 
the  rough  edges  of  ensigns  recently  graduated  from 
sources  such  as  Officer  Candidate  School  and  Naval 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps. 

All  officers  attending  the  school  have  orders  to  ships 
and  will  be  assuming  various  division  officer  jobs 
when  they  eventually  report  aboard.  The  school  gives 
instruction  to  prospective  division  officers  so  that  many 
of  the  errors  they  are  likely  to  make  from  lack  of 
experience  can  be  made,  and  corrected,  in  school 
rather  than  on  the  job. 

“We  take  newly  commissioned  ensigns  and  give 
them  practical  instruction  in  division  and  watch  offi- 
cer duties,”  said  Commander  George  S.  Allen,  the 
school’s  director. 

“The  emphasis  is  on  a ‘hands  on,’  or  practical 
approach— in  order  that  they  may  assume  their  ship- 
board duties  more  competently,  and  with  a greater 
degree  of  confidence,”  he  said. 

“The  first  six  months  aboard  ship,  generally,  are 
the  most  difficult  time  for  a new  officer.  He  has  to 
adjust  to  shipboard  life,  learn  a tremendous  amount 
of  new  detail,  stand  watches,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  responsible  for  his  division,”  CDR  Allen  said. 

“Some  new  division  officers  shine  when  they  get 
to  their  ships,  but  they  are  the  exception— the  majority 
will  usually  take  six  months  or  more  to  be  effective. 

“What’s  our  job?  To  try  and  make  a new  ensign 
more  effective  in  less  time.  If  he  doesn’t  know  the 
answer  to  a problem,  he  will  know— at  least— where 
to  find  it,”  CDR  Allen  said. 

IN  six  weeks  of  instruction,  the  officer  students  run 
* through  the  same  sort  of  problems  and  work  sit- 
uations they  are  likely  to  encounter  in  the  ships  to 
which  they  are  going.  None  of  the  material  is  taught 
by  rote.  Much  of  the  instruction  is  done  in  response 
to  student  requests  for  a specific  type  of  information. 

The  school  itself  provides  the  same  sort  of  work- 
ing environment  that  is  found  aboard  ship.  For  ex- 
ample, each  student  has  his  own  office  desk,  and  is 
issued  publications  that  directly  relate  to  the  job 
he  will  have.  In  many  respects,  the  material  is  tailored 


to  the  particular  type  ship  to  which  he’s  been  ordered. 

Before  each  six-week  class  convenes,  a student’s 
ultimate  ship  is  requested  to  send  material  that  will 
help  the  new  officer  learn  about  his  new  job. 

Included  are  that  ship’s  organization  and  regula- 
tion manual,  employment  schedule,  wardroom  roster, 
manning  documents,  and  anything  else  of  possible  use 
as  background  information— including  the  ship’s  his- 
tory. Each  officer  is  able  to  study  his  ship,  his  billet 
and  his  division  through  the  entire  course. 

The  classes  of  24  men  each  are  divided  into  sec- 
tions. One  staff  officer  and  a chief  petty  officer  are 
assigned  to  each  section  to  supplement  the  class 
material.  Instructors  all  have  had  extensive  sea  duty, 
and  the  officers  are  all  qualified  as  officers  of  the 
deck  underway. 

%*#henever  possible,  class  sections  are  made  up 
of  ensigns  ordered  to  the  same  type  ship— de- 
stroyers or  minesweepers— and  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  involving  the  student  rather  than  absorbing 
information  in  a usual  classroom  situation.  Realism  is 
achieved  by  creating  simulated  situations,  role-playing, 
case  studies  and  practical  application. 

Very  early  in  the  course  each  officer  student  is 
given  service  records  of  15  men  (imaginary)  repre- 
senting a fairly  typical  cross-section  of  a division.  For 
this  make-believe  division,  the  students  construct  a 
watch,  quarter  and  station  bill.  They  also  use  the 
records  as  a basis  for  determining  advancement  in 
rate,  discipline,  reenlistment,  and  a host  of  other 
situations  requiring  decisions  from  the  students. 

One  SWOS  instructor  tells  students:  “You’re  going 
to  be  the  person  your  enlisted  people  will  turn  to 
to  find  the  basic  answers.  So  you’d  better  have  this 
subject  down  pat.” 

Much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  gaining  experience 
in  managing  a division,  but  the  other  important  area 
of  a surface  line  officer’s  job— underway  watchstand- 
ing—is  not  forgotten.  The  school  has  constructed  a 
very  realistic  ship  simulator,  consisting  of  a bridge, 
combat  information  center,  damage  control  office  and 
engine  room  control  station. 

The  simulator,  ingeniously  put  together  by  school 
staff  and  two-week  Naval  Reserve  personnel,  is  con- 
structed from  surveyed  or  unused  equipment  and  has 
12  steaming  watch  stations,  plus  24  general  quarters 
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stations.  All  equipment  normally  found  on  a ship’s 
bridge,  such  as  gyro  compass,  radiotelephone,  engine 
room  telegraph  and  sound-powered  phones,  is  found 
in  SWOS’s  simulator  and  provides  a high  degree  of 
realism.  Significantly,  the  simulator  cost  a fraction 
of  the  price  a “package  unit”  would  have  cost  if  it 
had  been  purchased  from  commercial  sources. 

^tudents  stand  regular  steaming  watches,  rotat- 
^ ing  positions  on  the  bridge,  CIC  and  damage  con- 
trol central. 

This  type  of  training  has  several  advantages— it 
gives  a new  ensign  more  experience  in  watchstanding 
underway  than  he  is  likely  to  have  had  in  either  OCS 
or  nrotc,  and,  it  also  assists  him  in  understanding 
the  problems  and  responsibilities  of  enlisted  men 
under  his  supervision  during  these  watches. 

Since  junior  officers  rarely  become  qualified  for 
underway  officer  of  the  deck  within  six  months  after 
reporting  aboard  their  ships,  the  school  does  not 
permit  the  student  to  “assume”  this  responsibility  in 
the  simulator.  Instead,  the  student  progresses  to 
junior  OOD,  becomes  involved  in  using  check  off  lists 
for  getting  underway,  gives  and  receives  orders  over 
the  circuits,  and  becomes  thoroughly  absorbed  into 
a realistic  watchstanding  situation. 

^imilar  degrees  of  responsibility  are  also  assumed 
**  by  students  in  CIC  and  damage  control.  With 
informal,  personalized  teaching,  an  extremely  favor- 
able student-instructor  situation,  and  the  emphasis 
placed  on  what  the  student  is  going  to  need  in  his 
new  job,  the  reaction  of  new  ensigns  toward  the 
school  has  been  gratifying. 

“There  are  two  main  things  I’ll  carry  away  from 
here,”  said  Ensign  William  B.  Wright,  Jr.,  who  came 
to  SWOS  from  the  nrotc  program  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

“The  first  is  enthusiasm,  and  the  second  is  confi- 
dence in  whatever  assignment  I’ll  have.”  (ENS 
Wright  eventually  was  assigned  as  CIC  officer  to  uss 
Boulder,  a newly  constructed  Newport  class  LST, 
homeported  in  Little  Creek,  Va. ) 

“The  informal  learning  technique  here  is  a real 
help;  I felt  we  were  not  here  to  learn  a series  of 
‘facts’  but  rather  to  gain  insight.  For  a six-week  course, 
though,  it’s  pretty  thorough.  One  of  the  reasons  the 
school  succeeded  is  the  quality  of  the  instructors. 
They’re  so  enthusiastic.  I think  the  quality  of  train- 
ing would  suffer  if  the  classes  become  larger  or 
training  becomes  rigid  or  formalized/’ 
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The  school  encourages  a wardroom-like  atmosphere 
within  the  officer-student  group  and  Wright  found 
this  of  additional  help  in  the  learning  process. 

“We  gain  a lot  of  insight  from  each  other.  We 
socialize  frequently,  play  pool  or  go  to  the  gym, 
and  we  ‘rap’  back  and  forth  on  the  instruction  and 
the  problems  we  are  likely  to  face.” 

* nother  officer,  Ensign  Robert  Skidmore,  eom- 
mented  on  attending  SWOS  directly  after  grad- 
uating from  OCS. 

“It  has  benefited  me,  because  before  you  go  to 
OCS,  you’re  a total  civilian  and  after  OCS  you’re 
totally  indoctrinated  in  military  discipline.  This  school 
provides  six  weeks  to  adjust  to  becoming  an  officer,” 
he  said. 

After  pinning  on  his  new  shoulderboards,  ENS 
Skidmore  said  he  was  completely  startled  the  first 
time  he  was  saluted. 

“The  greatest  thing  they  sell  here  is  a strong  inter- 
est in  your  new  job.  The  attitude  of  the  instructors 
carries  over  to  the  students— it’s  infectious.  There  are 
no  tests  or  regular  assignments  but,  including  college. 
I’ve  never  worked  harder  in  my  life. 

“The  basic  knowledge  I now  have  of  watchstanding 
in-port  and  underway  is  not  comprehensive,  because 
that  sort  of  thing  is  only  really  learned  at  sea.  But 
the  school  gives  us  a grasp  of  how  to  understand 
problems  encountered  underway.” 

the  student  reaction  to  the  value  of  the  school  is 
1 not  entirely  unexpected.  It  was  partly  because  of 
the  opinions  expressed  earlier  by  other  inexperienced 
junior  officers  in  the  Navy  that  the  school  was  estab- 
lished. Until  now,  junior  surface  line  officers  com- 
prised one  of  the  few  major  professional  groups  in 
the  Navy  that  had  not  received  specialized  training 
before  reporting  to  ships  for  duty. 

Aviators,  submariners,  supply  and  Marine  officers 
all  receive  extra  training  before  reporting  to  their 
first  operational  command.  Recognizing  this  defi- 
ciency, the  Task  Force  on  Navy/Marine  Corps  Per- 
sonnel Retention  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  that  a surface  officers’  school  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  school  is  now  in  full  swing,  providing  pros- 
pective division  officers  a chance  to  make  some  of 
the  mistakes  of  inexperienced  officers  where  they  can 
harm  no  one,  and  benefit  everyone. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  PHC  William  A.  Powers 


Top  row  left  to  right:  ENS  Barton  L.  Green  signs  a checkoff  list  of 
training  courses  he  will  complete  while  a student  in  SWOS.  (2)  A 
maneuvering  board  problem  brings  a question  from  ENS  Lee  F. 
Mercier.  (3)  ENS  Robert  Skidmore  orients  himself  during  a class. 
Second  row:  Students  are  taught  the  importance  of  preventative 
maintenance.  (2)  During  a "rap"  session  in  the  school's  wardroom, 
LT  George  Anastasi  passes  out  information  and  clarifies  details 
not  covered  in  class.  (3)  Set  for  action,  ENS  Paul  A.  Mills,  Jr.,  waits 
for  the  beginning  of  a damage  control  drill.  Bottom  row:  A student 
does  a turn  at  the  helm.  (2)  All  SWOS  students  stand  at  least  one 
indoctrination  watch.  (3)  Standing  before  a schematic  of  shipboard 
organization,  LT  Thomas  Higgs  explains  "who  does  what"  in  a ship. 
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Navy  Lodges 
for  Navy  Families 


■ n the  past,  one  of  the  biggest  problems  a Navyman 
* encountered  was  moving  his  farrtily  to  a new  duty 
station.  The  lack  of  convenient,  adequate  and  reason- 
ably priced  temporary  lodging  often  caused  consider- 
able financial  and  personal  hardship  for  enlisted  men 
and  junior  officers  moving  their  families  and  belong- 
ings from  one  duty  station  to  another. 

With  more  than  100,000  Navy  families  affected 
by  PCS  orders  in  1969  and  a general  shortage  of  hous- 
ing throughout  the  Navy,  something  big  had  to  be 
done— and  it  was. 

in  response  to  this  situation,  joint  action  was  taken 
1 by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  the  Naval  Facili- 
ties Engineering  Command  and  the  Navy  Resale  Sys- 
tem Office  to  undertake  wide-scale  construction  of 
temporary  lodgings  to  supplement  existing  facilities. 

Now,  as  the  Navy  Lodge  Program  picks  up  steam, 
the  problem  is  rapidly  disappearing. 


Left:  Mrs.  Gertrude  Gelien,  mother  of  HMC 

Walter  J.  Gelien,  and  his  widow,  Patricia,  inspect 
the  plaque  in  his  honor  as  ADM  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 
Jr.,  CNO,  looks  on  during  the  dedication  of  Gelien 
Navy  Lodge  at  NAS  Alameda,  Calif.  Right:  Art- 
ist's conception  of  the  completed  facility  which 
contains  75  motel-like  units. 


It  all  began  in  January  1970  when  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  announced  the  establishment  of  a new 
Temporary  Lodging  Program  to  provide  convenient 
and  inexpensive  lodging  for  Navymen  and  their  de- 
pendents who  are  arriving  or  departing  an  area  under 
PCS  orders. 

The  program  which  resulted  is  broad  and  long-term, 
providing  for  the  construction  of  900  guest  units  at 
13  conus  naval  installations  in  the  first  phase.  The 
initial  outlay  for  building  these  units  during  fiscal 
year  1971  was  approximately  $10  million.  Another 
$3.7  million  is  to  be  provided  in  fiscal  year  1972  for 
additional  units.  Funds  are  to  be  provided  annually 
thereafter  until  requirements  have  been  satisfied. 

Prior  to  the  Navy  Lodge  Program,  the  NRSO  Guest 
House  Program  had  provided  some  relief  for  Navy 
families  on  the  move,  but  requirements  far  exceeded 
the  resources  available  to  NRSO  for  expanding  the 
program. 
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^vut  of  necessity,  the  Guest  House  Program  had 
been  using  excess,  and  in  some  cases  substandard, 
government  buildings  since  no  appropriated  funds  had 
been  made  available  for  this  purpose.  And,  until  re- 
cently, adequate  nonappropriated  funds  hadn’t  been 
allocated  to  approach  the  problem  on  a systematic 
basis. 

As  part  of  the  solution  NRSO  combined  Guest 
Houses  and  Hotels/Motels  under  one  department 
—that  of  Navy  Lodges— in  June  l^O,  thus  combining 
the  existing  and  newly  constructed  facilities  into  one 
type  of  operation. 

Now  as  each  new  Navy  Lodge  complex  is  completed, 
it  is  turned  over  to  NRSO  for  operation  through  the 
Navy  Exchange  program.  When  the  900  units  of  the 
first  phase  alone  are  finished— which,  according  to 
the  schedule,  will  be  accomplished  by  the  end  of  this 
year— NRSO’s  Navy  Lodge  operations  will  be  more 
than  doubled. 


To  keep  abreast  of  this  rapid  expansion  NRSO  has 
made  detailed  preparations— interim  instructions  have 
been  issued  and  more  specific  operating  manuals 
formulated,  and  specially  recruited  management 
trainees  are  receiving  on-the-job  training. 

On  6 February  of  this  year  the  first  100  units  of 
Navv  Lodges  were  opened  at  the  Naval  Amphibious 
Base,  Little  Greek,  Va.  Less  than  a month  later  an- 
other 100  units  were  in  operation  to  serve  transient 
Navy  families  at  Sewell’s  Point  on  the  Norfolk  Naval 
Station  complex.  In  April,  46  units  were  opened  at 
NAS  Lemoore,  and  NAS  Alameda  opened  70  units  on 
1 May. 

■kjAVY  lodges  include  motels,  hotels,  mobile  homes, 
cottages,  apartments  and  guesthouses  which  are 
rented  to  authorized  personnel  on  a temporary  basis. 

Each  newly  constructed  unit  is  designed  to  house 
comfortably  a family  of  five.  Fully  equipped  with 
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Above  right:  Lobby  of 

the  Navy  Exchange 
Lodge,  NAS  Lemoore, 
Calif.  Above  & right:  a 
typical  bedroom -living 
room. 


Navy  Locates  Lodge  Facilities 
Near  Large  Naval  Concentrations 


Listed  below  are  the  Navy  installations  at  which 
Navy  Lodges  are  located.  Each  of  the  Navy  Lodge 
sites  was  carefully  selected  for  optimum  benefit, 
based  on  factors  such  as  large  naval  concentrations 
and  fleet  populations,  or  remoteness  and  shortage  of 
commercial  temporary  housing. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned  in  the  article, 


the  other  lodges  which  are  scheduled  to  be  open 
by  the  end  of  the  year  include  those  at  Newport, 
Miramar,  North  Island,  San  Diego,  New  London, 
Memphis,  Pensacola,  Charleston  and  Bethesda.  The 
Navy  Lodge  at  NS  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  restricted 
to  enlisted  men,  warrant  officers  and  officers  in 
pay  grades  0-1  through  0-3. 


ACTIVITY 

UNITS 

ACTIVITY 

UNITS 

ACTIVITY 

UNITS 

NS  Adak 

13 

NS  Kodiak 

12 

NTC  Orlando 

22 

NAS  Alameda 

94 

NAS  Lakehurst 

9 

NAS  Patuxent  River 

27 

NS  Argentia 

43 

NS  Mayport 

18 

NAS  Pensacola 

16 

NTC  Bainbridge 

29 

NAS  Lemoore 

46 

NH  Philadelphia 

6 

NAS  Brunswick 

17 

NAB  Little  Creek 

100 

NAS  Point  Mugu 

12 

NAS  Cecil  Field 

8 

NSPCC  Mechanicsburg  3 

NAS  Quonset  Point 

23 

NS  Charleston 

23 

NAS  Memphis 

20 

NS  San  Juan 

103 

NAS  Chase  Field 

6 

NS  Midway 

6 

NS  Subic  Bay 

20 

NAF  El  Centro 

7 

NAS  Moffett  Field 

24 

NS  Treasure  Island 

2 

NAAS  Fallon 

3 

NSA  New  Orleans 

4 

NS  Washington,  D.  C. 

49 

NAS  Jacksonville 

31 

NS  Norfolk 

100 

NAS  Whiting  Field 

9 

NS  Keflavik 

20 

NH  Oakland 

16 

NSF  Yokohama 

93 

NAS  Key  West 

6 

NSC  Oakland 

20 

FA  Yokosuka 

82 
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Many  Navy  lodges  furnish  cooking  utensils.  In  the  case  of 
those  which  do  not  have  cooking  kits  available,  check  with 
the  nearest  Family  Services  Center  or  Navy  Wives  Club.  They 
often  provide  such  service.  Shown  here  is  an  artist's  concep- 
tion of  a typical  facility  (top  rt.),  two  families  checking  out 
"survival  kits"  and  a staff  member  loading  hospitality  gear 
for  o new  arrival. 

kitchens,  baths,  air-conditioning,  television  and  ade- 
quate parking,  the  units  rent  for  $8  a day.  Included 
in  this  service  charge,  which  NRSO  determined  on 
the  bases  of  cost  of  the  services  provided  and  the  de- 
sired net  income,  are  cribs,  linens,  gas  and  electricity, 
and  light  housekeeping  maid  service  normally  pro- 
vided by  commercial  motels. 

Other  services  that  are  provided  free  to  guests  at 
most  Navy  Lodges  are  ice,  irons  and  ironing  boards, 
card  tables  and  chairs,  baby  high  chairs,  and  a play- 
ground equipped  with  swings,  slides,  sandboxes  and 
seesaws. 

Car  rental,  taxi  service,  kennels,  valet,  vending  and 
other  collateral  services  are  normally  available  at  Navy 
Lodges. 

No  pets  other  than  fish,  birds  in  cages  or  similar 
pets  are  allowed  in  Navy  Lodges.  At  many  of  the 
lodges,  kennels  are  readily  available  for  cats  and  dogs, 
but  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  guests  to  provide 
food  and  care  for  the  pets  housed  in  the  kennels. 

Although  the  main  purpose  of  Navy  Lodges  is  to 
furnish  inexpensive  temporary  housing  for  enlisted 
Navymen  and  junior  officers  who  are  changing  duty 


stations,  the  units  are  also  available  for  people  in 
other  circumstances  (see  box). 

Navymen  arriving  at  or  departing  an  area  under 
PCS  orders  who  wish  to  use  a Navy  Lodge  unit  must 
make  reservations,  which  will  be  confirmed  on  a “first- 
come,  first-served”  basis  and  only  when  the  required 
space  is  available. 

reservations  can  be  made  bv  submitting  an  appli- 
cation  to  the  activity  Navy  Exchange  Officer  which 
contains  the  following  information: 

•Name,  rank  or  rate,  and  service  number. 

• Number  of  units  being  requested. 

• Reservation  dates. 

• Number  in  the  family. 

• Duty  station  to  which  you’re  ordered. 

• Intermediate  duty  station  address  or  leave  ad- 
dress to  which  confirmation  of  reservation  may  be 
mailed. 

• Present  address. 

Reservations  are  held  only  until  the  stated  time  of 
arrival  or  until  confirmation  of  a late  arrival  is  made, 
and  those  having  reserved  accommodations  have  pri- 
ority over  persons  holding  units  on  a nonreservation 
basis  who  wish  to  extend  their  length  of  stay. 

The  normal  period  of  occupancy  is  10  to  15  days 
but  may  be  extended  to  29  days  if  necessary. 

P or  navy  lodges  located  at  naval  hospitals,  reserva- 
* tions  may  be  made  by  immediate  families  of  seri- 
ously ill  patients  at  base  hospitals;  immediate  families 
of  Vietnam-retumee  patients;  sponsors  of  children 
undergoing  treatment  or  recovering  from  serious  in- 
jury; and  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel  and  their 
dependents  assigned  to  hospital  staffs  and  arriving 
or  departing  under  PCS  orders. 

— J02  Jim  Trevise 


Eligibility  Priorities 

People  in  the  circumstances  listed  below  (in 
order  of  priority)  are  eligible  to  use  Navy  Lodge 
facilities.  Navymen  under  PCS  orders  must  make 
reservations,  which  will  be  confirmed  in  the  order 
they  are  received.  The  assignment  of  accommoda- 
tions to  all  others  is  on  an  “as  available”  basis. 

• Navymen  with  dependents,  including  Marines 
with  dependents  assigned  to  the  regular  personnel 
allowance  of  Navy  ships,  stations  and  staffs,  ar- 
riving or  departing  an  area  under  PCS  orders. 

• POW  wives  and  dependents. 

• Other  active  duty  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

• Retired  military  personnel  and  their  depen- 
dents. 

• DoD  civilian  employees  assigned  to  overseas 
areas. 

• Official  guests  and  visitors  of  the  command. 

• Visiting  relatives  and  guests  of  assigned  mili- 
tary personnel  in  isolated  areas  where  civilian  ac- 
commodations are  not  available. 
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fftWHAT’s  ON  THE  MENU?” 

* * “Chicken-fried  steak  . . . cherry  cobbler.” 

“Think  I’ll  skip  it  and  get  a couple  of  hamburgers. 
Let’s  go  on  over.” 

“Civvies?” 

“Yea.” 

Shortly,  the  two  young  men  are  busily  devouring 
their  choice.  Soft  music  plays  in  the  background.  Pan- 
eling, murals  on  the  wall,  and  lush  carpeting  add  to 
the  subdued  atmosphere.  The  only  busy  activity,  is 
supplied  by  the  busboys,  removing  dinnerware  from 
the  check-clothed  tables. 

A restaurant  off  base?  A quiet  night  at  the  EM 
club?  Nope!  A Navy  enlisted  dining  facility,  other- 
wise known  as  a messhall. 

A dream  for  the  future?  Not  so.  It’s  here  and  it’s 
now  — admittedly  not  at  every  installation,  but  a good 
number  of  them,  and  many  more  on  the  way. 

This  is  partly  the  result  of  a new  emphasis  to- 
ward habitability  and  the  move  for  an  all-volunteer 
force.  But  it’s  also  a natural  extension  of  the  Navy’s 
traditional  all-out  effort  to  be  the  best  feeder  in  the 
world  for  the  military. 

Survivors  of  the  pre-dehydrated  and  fresh  frozen 
days,  and  of  the  first  attempts  at  using  powdered 
milk,  can  testify  to  the  improvements  that  have  been 
and  are  being  made.  That  goes  for  quality,  quantity 
and,  in  many  cases,  atmosphere  — at  sea  and  ashore. 

Above  all,  it  isn’t  an  accident.  It’s  the  result  of 
planning  on  a Navywide  level— of  constantly  increasing 
command  care  and  attention.  A combination  of  skill, 
hard  work  and  innovative  zeal  has  marked  the  ef- 
forts of  both  Navy  commissarymen  and  food  service 
officers. 

^NE  PROBLEM  WITH  WRITING  ABOUT  FOOD  — besides 
the  appetite  it  brings  on  — is  that  everybody’s 
an  expert.  There  isn’t  much  else  which  so  directly 
affects  a man’s  spirit  and  humor. 

Among  experts,  the  how  and  the  why  are  import- 
tant;  that’s  what  this  article  is  all  about. 

A systems  analyst  might  quibble,  but  a reasonable 
definition  of  the  Navy  Food  Service  program  can  be 
expressed  as  the  planning,  research,  development, 
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Facing  page,  top:  The  main  dining  area  of  the 
general  mess.  Naval  Weapons  Laboratory,  Dahl- 
gren,  Va.  Bottom:  Fish  'n  chips  are  served  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Miramar.  Above:  The  4600- 
man  dining  hall  and  galley  at  NTC,  Orlando. 
Right:  A salad  bar  such  as  this  aboard  ship 
otters  the  Navymon  a wide  variety.  Below:  Soup's 
on  at  the  Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego. 


training,  maintaining  facilities,  food  purchasing,  stor- 
ing,  preparation,  and  the  serving  required  to  feed 
over  300,000  enlisted  personnel  a day,  every  day. 

There  are  commercial  hamburger  chains  in  the 
States  serving  as  many  people  daily,  but  these  don’t 
have  the  problem  of  providing  full  course  meals.  Un- 
like ships  they  aren’t  tooling  around  the  high  seas  for 
months  at  a time,  without  recourse  to  daily  deliveries 
while  putting  up  with  the  vagaries  of  wind,  weather 
and  high  tempo  operations. 

The  Navy  is,  in  fact,  the  third  largest  mass-feeder  in 
the  nation  — the  Army  is  the  largest,  followed  by  re- 
gional schools’  lunch  programs. 

Though  the  number  fluctuates,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1000  enlisted  dining  facilities  in  the  Navy,  80 
per  cent  on  board  ships.  People  fed  in  each  range 
from  15  to  20,000.  Patrons  reflect  tastes  of  every 
geographical,  ethnic  and  cultural  group  in  the  States. 
And  well-traveled  Navymen  often  develop  a liking  for 
international  cuisine. 

there  are  nearly  30,000  people  directly  involved 
* in  satisfying  varied  tastes.  These  include  over 
200  Supply  Corps  officers  assigned  full  time,  close 
to  6000  civilians,  and  24,000  enlisted  men.  Ap- 
proximately half  of  this  last  group  are  commissary- 
men.  The  other  12,000  are  messmen  who  primarily 
are  assigned  this  job  at  sea. 

Each  commanding  officer  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  the  food  operation  of  his  activity,  because  of  its 
relation  to  health  and  morale.  Supporting  him,  as  in 
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many  other  programs,  is  a pyramiding  chain  of  tech- 
nical and  logistic  effort  that  reaches  back  to  Washing- 
ton. The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  for  instance,  is 
responsible  for  recruiting,  training  and  assigning  com- 
missarymen. 

Nearly  all  food  used  is  purchased  for  all  services  by 
the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  in  Philadelphia 
and  its  regional  offices. 

But  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  pretty  much  rests  in 
the  Navy  Subsistence  Office  (NSO)  in  Washington, 
which  is  charged  with  providing  technical  direction, 
financial  control  and  professional  assistance  to  all 
Navy  general  messes. 

Like  the  Egyptian  versions,  this  pyramid  wasn’t 
built  in  a day.  Rather,  it  is  the  result  of  a step-by-step 
building  process  from  the  days  of  hard-tack  and  “salt 
horse”  to  present-day  menus  featuring  steak  and  lob- 
ster. 

the  navy  subsistence  office  is  a 15-year-old  field 
* activity  of  the  Naval  Supply  Systems  Command.  Its 
boss,  Captain  Robert  E.  Vogel,  SC,  wears  a second  hat 
as  Deputy  Commander  Naval  Supply  Systems  Com- 
mand for  Food  Service  Programs.  Put  those  two  jobs 
together  and  you  have  the  Navy’s  answer  to  Howard 
Johnson. 

Small  by  current  standards,  NSO  has  just  over  100 
military  and  civilian  personnel  including  the  eight  offi- 
cers and  46  senior  commissarymen  assigned  to  Food 
Management  Teams  located  at  strategic  sites  around 
the  country. 

At  the  invitation  of  local  commands,  team  members 
make  two-week  visits  to  activities  to  help  teach  and 
train  food  service  personnel  and  bring  them  up  to  date 
on  new  policies,  practices  and  procedures.  Over  500 
such  visits  to  ships  and  shore  activities  were  made 
during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  home  office,  located  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  performs  a variety  of  functions.  In  a nutshell, 
this  is  where  the  new  and  the  different  are  brought 
up,  hashed  over,  studied,  approved  or  discarded. 

There  is  the  element  of  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  serv- 
ices, besides  the  many  other  Navy  commands  which 
affect  the  food  service  program  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  office  represents  the  Navy  on  the  Department 
of  Defense’s  Food  Service  Facilities  and  Equipment 
planning  board  and  also  the  DOD  Food  Planning 
Board. 

The  Armed  Forces  Recipe  Service  is  an  example  of 
Navy  involvement  with  interservice  food  programs. 
Food  specialists  at  NSO  played  a leading  role  in  de- 
veloping the  1000-plus  standard  recipes  now  in  use  by 
all  services. 

Within  the  Navy,  NSO  equipment  specialists 
work  closely  with  engineers  at  the  Naval  Ship  Engi- 
neering Center  and  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering 
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Command  in  design  and  layout  of  galley  and  mess- 
deck  spaces  afloat  and  ashore. 

This  is  of  particular  importance  at  this  juncture, 
with  more  and  greater  emphasis  being  put  on  habita- 
bility and  personal  service  programs.  New  ships  to 
come  down  the  ways  (figuratively  in  the  case  of  nu- 
clear powered  aircraft  carriers)  in  the  future  will  see 
a lot  of  care  and  attention  given  to  their  food  service 
spaces. 

^NLDER  SHIPS  PRESENT  A DIFFERENT  PROBLEM  blit 

here,  too,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operation’s  call  for 
improved  quality  of  Navy  life  is  being  heeded.  Com- 
manding officers  are  being  urged  to  give  high  priority 
to  improving  their  galleys  and  messdecks  during  yard 
overhaul  periods. 

At  the  same  time,  a comprehensive  engineering 
study  is  being  made  to  develop  single,  modem  stand- 
ards for  each  ship  class  which  — if  not  too  costly  — 
will  provide  the  basis  for  mandatory  ship  alterations 
in  the  future. 

A fallout  from  this  study  will  be  an  updating  of 
Fleet-Hab  hints  which  can  be  used  in  self-help  pro- 
grams. 

Ashore,  the  future  is  now.  Projected  figures  call  for 
spending  $25  million  in  the  next  two  fiscal  years  on 
24  major  projects  per  year. 

The  office’s  technical  direction  involves  both  guid- 
ance on  food  preparation  procedures  and  food 
policies. 

A recent  policy  change  now  authorizes  and  en- 
courages the  feeding  of  guests  and  dependents  in 
general  messes,  on  more  than  just  major  holidays. 

a t the  san  diego  naval  station,  this  has  been 
translated  into  feeding  the  families  of  newly  ar- 
rived Navymen  for  up  to  30  days  as  they  search  for 
housing.  Other  stations  are  expected  to  follow  that 
lead.  Normal  rates  are  charged  for  the  meals,  but 
this  means  a big  savings  for  families  in  the  process  of 
relocating  to  a new  area. 

The  Washington  subsistence  office  has  also  devel- 
oped the  334-item  “Standards  of  Service, ’’"which  es- 
tablish minimum  requirements  and  goals  for  all  Navy 
enlisted  dining  facilities.  Also  originated  by  NSO  is 
the  “Pledge  of  Service’’  which  is  prominently  posted 
on  messdecks  ashore  and  afloat  and  which  clearly 
states  what  a Navy  man  should  expect  in  the  way  of 
food  and  service. 

The  standards  and  the  pledge  are  providing  chal- 
lenges to  commissarymen  throughout  the  Navy  and 
they  are  meeting  them. 

Financial  control  of  general  messes  is  a specific  NSO 
responsibility.  This  concerns  the  money  spent  for  raw 
food  only,  and  amounts  to  more  than  $200  million 
annually. 

And  the  Navy  Ration  Law,  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1933,  is  still  uniquely  suited  to  the  food  service  pro- 


Above:  Navymen  and  Marines  enjoy  the  food  at  the  Naval 
Communication  Station,  Honolulu.  Lett:  Many  facilities  now 

have  self-service  machines  for  dispensing  carbonated  beverages. 
Below:  Hibiscus  add  to  the  atmosphere  of  this  Navy  dining  hall. 
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gram.  It  spells  out  the  amounts  of  foods  that  each 
man  should  have,  rather  than  the  money  that  can  be 
spent.  From  an  operating  standpoint,  it’s  inflation- 
proof. 


this  doesn’t  mean  that  there  are  no  financial  re- 
* strictions  to  food  buying  — there  are,  and  these 
are  administered  and  controlled  by  NSO.  The  author- 
ized food  amounts  are  converted  by  NSO  into  dollar 
amounts,  based  on  current  prices,  and  a maximum 
figure  is  established  for  feeding  each  man.  Revised 
quarterly,  it  is  now  $1.49  per  man,  per  day. 

If  you’ve  wondered  why  you  have  to  sign  for  your 
meals  ashore,  here’s  the  reason.  Each  activity  is  al- 
lowed money  only  for  meals  actually  served;  and  there 
has  to  be  a positive  procedure  for  recording  this 
figure. 

It  is  presumed  that  there  is  little  absenteeism  on 
ships  at  sea.  In  port,  ships  are  allowed  to  save  cred- 
its so  they  can  feed  better  during  extended  and  high- 
tempo  at-sea  operations. 

Submarines,  which  require  a high  percentage  of 
custom  foods  because  of  their  limited  storage  space 
and  the  nature  of  their  operations,  get  additional  al- 
lowances. So  do  smaller  messes  at  sea  and  shore, 
depending  on  how  many  men  they  feed.  There  is  also 
extra  money  for  ship  and  shore  cold  weather  opera- 
tions beyond  60°  north  and  60°  south  latitudes. 

Afloat  support  units  in  Southeast  Asia  and  ships 
operating  under  the  Commander  MidEast  Force  also 
get  allowances  because  of  unusual  requirements. 

Money  for  feeding  is  appropriated  by  Congress  an- 
nually, based  on  information  supplied  by  NSO.  The 
money  is  retained  in  one  big  pot  and  each  activity 
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Facing  page,  top:  Serving  the  evening  meal  aboard  USS  Force 
(MSO  443).  Bottom:  A mermaid  carved  in  ice  enhonces  this 
general  dining  focility.  Above:  Serving  line  aboard  USS  Mahan 
(DLG  11). 


draws  upon  it.  In  essence,  you  have  a thousand  or 
more  people  writing  checks  on  the  same  account.  If 
somebody  writes  one  for  more  than  he  is  permitted, 
someone  else  will  suffer  eventually. 

though  it  sounds  complicated,  the  funding  system 
* is  reasonably  simple  — provided  everyone  stays 
within  his  allotted  expense  limits.  It  is  NSO’s  job  to 
ensure  this,  while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that 
everyone  gets  his  share. 

Facilities  and  food  are  two  of  the  three  ingredients 
which  make  up  the  Navy  Food  Service  program  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  food  service  program.  The  third  fac- 
tor is  people. 

Well  trained,  highly  motivated  commissarymen  can 
do  more  for  a dining  operation  than  everything  else 
combined.  If  you  have  a good  feeder,  you  have  tender, 
loving  care  in  the  cooking  department,  and  on  the 
serving  line. 

If  you  don’t,  maybe  you  ought  to  try  flattery  before 
flaying. 

Whom  else  do  you  know  who  has  the  entire  crew 
evaluating  their  performance  three  times  dailv?  Think 


of  what  would  happen  if  these  same  shipboard  com- 
missarymen paraded  through  your  offices  and  gave 
you  a critical  review  just  as  often. 

Seriously,  though,  if  there  ever  was  a case  of  what 
have  you  done  for  me  today?,”  it’s  in  food  service. 
A hundred  good  meals  are  forgotten  if  the  101st  is 
less  than  it  should  be  — even  mothers  have  that 
problem. 

ideas,  innovations  and  extra  effort  are  all  keys 
■ to  Navywide  improvement  in  food  service.  And  they 
abound— some  come  from  commanding  officers,  some 
from  food  service  officers,  some  from  commissarymen 
and  some  from  the  crew.  Others  are  suggested  by  the 
Subsistence  Office.  Consider: 

• Ships  serving  barbecued  hotdogs  and  hamburgers 
on  the  fantail  during  the  noon  meal  so  a man  can 
stretch  out  in  the  sun  and  relax. 

• A telephone  number  you  can  call  on  base  to  find 
out  what’s  on  the  day’s  menu. 

• Speedlines  open  during  one  or  both  main  meals 
for  those  who  prefer  short  order  items. 

• Fish  and  chips,  and  chicken  in  the  basket  on 
occasion. 

• Soft  drinks  on  the  lines  besides  coffee,  milk  and 
other  beverages. 

• Ethnic  food  nights. 

• Suggestion  boxes. 

• Menu  planning  boards. 

• Civilianization  of  messcooking  chores  at  most 
shore  activities. 

• Brunch  on  weekends  and  holidays. 

• Steaks  and  cakes  for  birthdays. 

There  are  others,  but  these  will  serve  to  show  that 
the  program  is  pulsating. 

A ND  THEN,  THERE  ARE  THE  NEY  AWARDS.  Now  13 
years  old,  this  annual  effort  to  select  the  best 
small  and  large  messes  ashore  and  afloat  has  a many- 
sided  effect. 

First,  there  is  the  recognition  for  the  winners  and 
how  they  stand  among  their  peers;  second,  there  is 
the  competition  itself  which  is  a challenge  to  excel- 
lence. 

Third,  the  nomination  processes  focus  the  attention 
of  major  commands  on  the  subject,  an  important  point. 
And  finally,  the  Ney  Awards  provide  ever-increasing 
levels  of  performance  to  reach  as  goals. 

Ney  evaluations  of  a general  mess  cover  three 
areas:  food  production;  administration  and  manage- 
ment; and  training,  sanitation,  equipment  and  physical 
facilities. 

A patron  may  argue  that  the  quality  of  the  food  is 
the  only  thing  that  counts,  but  the  better  the  man- 
agement, facilities  and  people  capabilities,  the  better 
the  product.  And  that’s  the  name  of  the  game. 

—By  John  Scholzen 
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PEW  THINGS  HAVE  CHANGED  SO  RADICALLY  Over  the 

■ years  as  the  speed  and  cost  of  westward-bound 
mail.  The  Pony  Express,  for  example,  carried  10 
pounds  across  the  wilderness  which  stretched  from  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  to  San  Francisco,  Calif.  The  cost  was 
five  dollars  per  half-ounce  and,  with  luck,  a rider 
could  make  250  miles  during  a day. 

Nowadays,  Navy  mail  service  uses  the  West  Coast 
as  a jumping-off  place  to  service  its  far-flung  ships 
and  bases  in  the  Pacific  area. 

The  most  efficient  way  mail  can  be  routed  to  these 
ships  and  stations  is  through  the  Terminal  Navy  Post 
Office  (TNPO).  Subic  Bay  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  is  a good  example. 

Located  at  Subic  Bay  is  one  of  the  largest  mail 
terminal  facilities  in  the  Navy  postal  system.  Although 
it  is  aided  by  TNPO  Yokohama  and  the  Navy  Post 


Office  in  Saigon,  the  Subic  Bay  facility  is  responsible 
for  Navy  mail  distribution  throughout  the  Philippines 
and  the  Seventh  Fleet. 

It  also  handles  mail  for  Vietnam,  Taiwan,  Okinawa, 
Japan,  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong, 
Indonesia  and  Australia. 

In  addition  to  these  exotic  addresses,  Subic  TNPO 
also  has  the  responsibility  of  running  the  mail  carrier- 
on-board  delivery  operations  at  nearby  Cubi  Point. 

THE  NAVYMEN  WHO  WORK  IN  THE  SUBIC  TNPO  have 
■ their  hands  full.  In  December  1970,  for  example, 
they  processed  2,163,631  pounds  of  mail  — only  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  21,357,362  pounds 
which  passed  through  the  terminal  during  the  year. 

To  see  how  a letter  originating  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States  is  delivered  to  a small  ship  bob- 
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HAIL , SLEET  or  SNOW 


bing  about  in  the  South  China  Sea,  let’s  follow  a 
typical  letter  mailed  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  to  a man  in 
uss  John  R.  Craig  (DD  885). 

After  the  letter  arrives  via  the  usual  means  at  the 
FPO  San  Francisco,  it  is  bagged  with  others  destined 
for  Craig  and  placed  on  a commercial  jet  plane 
bound  for  the  Philippines. 

Seventeen  hours  and  8000  miles  later,  the  flight  is 
met  by  a representative  from  the  Subic  TNPO.  Bag- 
gage carts  creak  and  groan  under  the  weight  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  mail  from  home.  In  the  hot  sun, 

Facing  page:  Mail  tagged  and  bagged  tor  Manila  is  received  at  the 
Manila  International  Airport.  Below:  Mail  arrives  at  the  airport 
where  it  is  transferred  and  loaded  aboard  a truck  and  transported 
to  Subic  Bay.  Right:  Inside  a TNPO  warehouse  a postal  clerk 
handles  hundreds  of  bags  of  mail  to  bo  routed  to  their  final 
destination. 
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the  scent  of  perfumed  letters  from  countless  girl 
friends  mingles  with  the  fragrance  of  cookies  baked 
by  Mom  in  the  family  kitchen  back  home. 

%a#ithin  30  minutes,  the  airport  crews  have  the 
mail  carts  on  their  way  to  the  airport  warehouse 
where  the  bags  are  loaded  on  a semitrailer  and  trans- 
ported in  a bone-rattling  ride  over  the  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  Highway  from  Manila  to  Subic. 

Once  inside  the  gates  of  the  Naval  Base,  the  tractor 
cab  is  detached  from  the  trailer.  The  seal  on  the  doors 
is  broken,  and  the  Navy’s  postal  clerks  begin  to  unload 
the  mountain  of  bags  and  to  sort  their  contents. 

Mail  destined  for  relatively  nearby  locations  such 
as  San  Miguel  and  NAS  Cubi  Point  is  sorted  and  re- 
bagged and  all  mail  going  to  a ship  is  placed  on  a 
flight  to  an  aircraft  carrier  that  handles  the  mail  dis- 
tribution for  that  particular  ship.  Very  large  parcel- 
post  boxes  go  to  the  Fleet  oiler  that  will  rendezvous 
with  Craig  and  other  ships.  When  it  fuels  the  ship,  it 
will  also  transfer  a cargo  net  full  pf  mail. 

The  letter  destined  for  the  man  aboard  uss  John  R. 
Craig  finds  itself  grouped  with  the  mail  destined  for 
the  aircraft  carrier  uss  Kitty  Hawk  (CVA  63)  and 
arrives  on  the  flight  deck  aboard  a Navy  C-2  aircraft. 

Once  aboard  the  carrier,  Hawk’s  postal  clerks  again 
sort  the  bags  and  place  each  on  the  proper  helicopter. 
With  a high-pitched  whine,  the  Seaknight  chopper  be- 
gins its  mission  to  deliver  the  letter  to  Craig  operating 
in  the  South  China  Sea. 

Craig’s  last  position  report  indicated  she  was  about 
100  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Kitty  Hawk.  It  takes 
about  an  hour  for  the  helo  pilot  to  spot  Craig’s  profile 
against  the  horizon.  The  pilot  signals  his  crewmen  to 
prepare  to  lower  the  mail  sacks.  A hook  is  attached 


to  the  red  and  orange  bags  which  descend  toward 
Craig’s  deck  to  be  seized  eagerly  and  hauled  inside. 

Less  than  10  minutes  later  the  helicopter  banks 
away  and  heads  toward  another  ship  with  its  load  of 
mail.  A few  men  on  Craig’s  deck  wave  and  make  a 
thumbs-up  sign  as  the  chopper  disappears  from  sight. 

Inside  the  ship,  a postal  clerk  is  sorting  the  mail 
according  to  divisions  and  the  letter  from  Florida  is 
placed  in  AS  Division’s  mailbox.  A shrill  whistle  in- 
terrupts the  sound  of  the  ship’s  machinery  as  the 
boatswain’s  mate  pipes  mail  call. 

Men  swiftly  begin  to  line  up  at  the  post  office 
window  to  pick  up  their  division’s  mail.  AS  Division’s 
mail  is  handed  out  and  a young  man  sits  down  to 
read  the  letter  from  Tampa. 

A ND  that’s  THE  WAY  IT  IS  ALMOST  EVERY  DAY  in  the 
^ Seventh  Fleet.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  mail  are 
received  by  a carrier,  then  delivered.  Each  man  who 
has  had  a part  in  the  delivery  usually  works  about 
12  hours  a day.  They  get  tired  but  they  realize  that 
every  letter  and  package  is  eagerly  awaited  by  the 
man  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

Today  it  takes  11  cents  to  deliver  a letter  through 
the  Navy’s  postal  system  across  8000  miles  of  land  and 
sea.  That’s  a far  cry  from  the  five  dollars  per  half- 
ounce which  patrons  of  the  Pony  Express  considered 
to  be  a reasonable  charge. 

The  service  is  better,  too.  For  the  men  who  hurry 
the  mail  on  its  way  know  what  it  means  to  both  the 
sender  and  the  receiver.  They  do  the  best  they  can. 
Maybe  some  day  machines  will  do  it  better  and  faster 
—but  not  with  the  same  concern  as  when  it  moves 
through  human  hands. 

—Story  and  photos  by  PHI  John  R.  Sheppard,  USN 
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Facing  page,  left:  Postal  clerks  aboard  USS  Kitty  Hawk 
(CVA  63)  unload  mail  that  has  just  been  flown  in  on  a 
C-2.  Right:  Helo  lowers  bags  of  mail  to  crewmembers 
aboard  USS  John  R.  Craig  (DD  88S).  This  page,  right: 
PC3  Jerry  Quinn  hands  mail  to  a representative  from 
"AS"  division  aboard  Craig.  Below:  A letter  reaches  its 
final  destination.  ST2  Ray  Sadlowski  reads  mail  from 
home. 
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Free-Floating  Instrument  Buoy 
Gathers  Data  tor  Oceanographers 


■kjAVY  oceanographers  believe  they  can  now  obtain 
™ temperature  and  wind  data  collected  by  a drifting 
buoy  and  still  know  precisely  where  the  buoy  is 
located. 

The  reason  for  their  optimism  lies  in  a free-floating, 
specially  instrumented  buoy  which  gathers  data,  then 
transmits  it  to  a polar  orbiting  satellite  which  estab- 
lishes the  buoy’s  position  and  returns  its  information 
to  the  Oceanographic  Office  via  NASA’s  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  command  control  station  and  the  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center  in  Greenbelt,  Md. 

The  buoy  used  for  the  experiment  is  42  feet  long 
and  weighs  1700  pounds.  It  is  instrumented  with  wind 
and  temperature  sensors,  data  recording  electronics 
and  a sophisticated  satellite  communications  system. 

It  was  launched  in  relatively  calm  seas  about  200 
miles  northeast  of  Cape  Charles,  Va.,  which  is  about 
75  miles  northeast  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Twenty-one  days  later,  the  buoy  was  recovered 
about  90  miles  southwest  of  its  launching  site. 

the  buoy’s  movement  was  more  or  less  predictable, 
* inasmuch  as  historical  data  pointed  to  a general 
flow  which  the  buoy  apparently  followed.  The  exact 
course  taken  by  the  current,  however,  was  unknown 
until  the  drifting  buoy  traced  it. 

The  first  journey  of  the  new  buoy  was  so  success- 
ful that  others  similar  to  it  may  be  set  adrift  next 
year.  If  they  aid  in  studying  surface  current  patterns, 
they  will  help  oceanographers  understand  ocean  cur- 
rent circulation  on  a worldwide  basis  and  hence  aid 
in  predicting  mass  water  movements  which  will  facili- 
tate ship  routing. 

Other  predictions  also  will  be  possible,  such  as  de- 
termining the  movement  of  sea  ice,  icebergs  and  oil 
spills.  The  buoy  may  also  figure  in  rescue  and  sal- 
vage operations  by  establishing  the  direction  and 
rate  of  drift  probably  taken  by  a sunken  hull. 

Since  the  buoy  is  so  slender  that  it  closely  resembles 
a stick  protruding  from  the  water,  it  offers  relatively 
little  surface  to  the  wind  and  therefore  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  ocean  currents  for  its  ability  to  move. 


This,  of  course,  is  precisely  what  the  Navy’s  ocean- 
ographers want  since  tracing  the  current’s  route  is  one 
of  the  buoy’s  more  important  purposes. 

The  buoy  transmits  to  the  orbiting  satellite,  using 
power  furnished  by  29  silver  cadmium  batteries 
housed  in  its  main  section. 

When  the  satellite  contacts  the  buoy,  it  determines 
the  buoy’s  position,  then  collects  data  on  wind  speed 
and  direction,  and  air  and  sea  temperatures  from 
sensors  mounted  on  the  buoy’s  surface  mast  and 
main  section. 


DSRV-1  Successfully  Docked 
At  150-Foot  Depth  in  Test 


THE  NAVY  RECENTLY  CONDUCTED  a Successful  Under- 

* water  docking  test  with  its  first  Deep  Submergence 
Rescue  Vehicle  (DSRV-1)  near  California’s  San 
Clemente  Island. 

The  DSRV,  which  was  designed  to  remove  crews 
from  stricken  submarines,  must  settle  its  transfer  skirt 
over  the  sunken  sub’s  hatch.  Seawater  is  then  pumped 
from  the  skirt,  providing  a dry  passageway  for  trans- 
ferring crewmembers  between  the  submarine  and  the 
DSRV. 

At  San  Clemente,  the  docking  took  place  at  150 
feet  — a depth  at  which  divers  could  conveniently  po- 
sition an  instrumented  simulated  distressed  submarine. 

In  rescue  operations,  the  pilot  of  the  DSRV  is  per- 
mitted an  error  of  less  than  two  inches  when  docking 
the  transfer  skirt  to  the  hatch  of  a sunken  submarine. 

Once  contact  is  made,  however,  a seal  is  established 
and  the  resulting  passageway  between  DSRV  and  the 
submarine  hatch  can  be  pumped  dry. 

During  the  test  at  San  Clemente,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  escape  tunnel  was  checked  when  the  DSRV 
pilot  opened  the  rescue  vehicle’s  hatch,  then  dropped 
into  the  tunnel  and  opened  the  hatch  of  the  dummy 
submarine  hulk. 

to  successfully  dock  the  DSRV  to  a stricken  sub- 
1 marine,  the  DSRV  pilot  must  operate  his  vehicle 
through  a computer-driven  integrated  control  and  dis- 
play (ICAD)  system  similar  to  the  control  system 
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that  has  been  used  on  the  Apollo  spacecraft. 

A mercury-filled  trim  and  list  ballast  system  can 
pitch  the  boat  up  or  down  or  roll  it  to  either  side  so 
the  DSRV  can  match  the  angle  at  which  the  stranded 
submarine  is  lying  on  the  ocean  bottom.  The  DSRV 
must  be  able  to  dock  at  angles  up  to  45  degrees. 

In  a real  rescue  situation,  the  DSRV  would  be 
flown  with  its  crew  and  supporting  systems  to  an  air- 
port nearest  the  submarine  sinking.  It  would  then  be 
carried  overland,  on  a specially  built  trailer,  to  a point 
where  it  could  be  carried  piggyback  and  submerged 
by  a nuclear  submarine  to  the  site  of  the  wreck. 

In  diving  trials  scheduled  for  late  this  year,  DSRV- 
1 will  work  with  a nuclear  submarine  to  practice  the 
submerged  piggyback  method  of  transportation. 


Salvage  Diving  Revolutionized 
By  Mark  1 Deep-Dive  System 


the  navy’s  mark  i deep  dive  system  is  really 
* something  else.  It’s  a revolution  in  underwater  sal- 
vage which  permits  divers  to  remain  below  at  hereto- 
fore impractical  depths  until  their  work  is  completed. 
Salvage  diving  until  now  has  been  a series  of  short 
dives  followed  by  lengthy  periods  of  decompression. 

The  Mark  I DDS  has  two  main  elements,  a person- 
nel transfer  capsule  and  a deck  decompression  cham- 
ber. The  former  carries  the  divers  under  pressure 
from  the  deck  of  their  surface  ship  to  their  underwater 
work  while  the  decompression  chamber  pressurizes 
them  for  the  dive  and  later  brings  them  back  to  the 
normal  atmospheric  conditions  found  outside  the 
chamber. 

When  Mark  I was  tested,  the  participating  divers 
spent  more  than  1000  hours,  during  which  their  body 
tissues  were  saturated  with  the  same  breathing  gases 
under  the  same  pressure  they  found  at  depths  of 
100  to  850  feet. 

Three  hundred  feet  has  heretofore  been  considered 
the  safe  limit  at  which  undersea  salvage  work  may 
be  conducted. 

The  divers  descended  to  the  working  depth  in  the 
system’s  personnel  transfer  capsule  and,  while  below, 
used  wet  suits  and  helmets.  They  were  supplied  with 
breathing  gases  through  a hose  attached  to  the  cap- 
sule. 

To  protect  themselves  from  the  cold,  the  divers 
wore  heated  suits  which  were  modified  versions  of 
those  designed  for  Apollo  astronauts.  Hot  water  sup- 
plied from  the  surface  was  circulated  through  the 
suits,  keeping  the  divers  in  relative  comfort,  even  at 
850  feet. 

Powerful  lights  mounted  on  the  personnel  transfer 


capsule  illuminated  their  underwater  working  area  for 
some  50  feet  in  all  directions. 

/\NCE  THE  DIVERS  HAD  COMPLETED  THEIR  WORK  in 

the  open  sea,  they  reentered  the  personnel  trans- 
fer capsule  through  a double  hatch.  Inside,  the  tem- 
perature was  a comfortable  90  degrees  — a bit  warn 
for  most  but  necessary  for  the  divers  in  an  atmosphere 
which  was  94  per  cent  helium  and  which  quickly  re- 
moved their  natural  body  heat.  The  temperature  out- 
side the  capsule  was  about  47  degrees. 

Each  of  the  four  divers  who  tested  the  Mark  I DDS 
lived  for  22  days  in  the  personnel  transfer  capsule  and 
the  deck  decompression  chamber.  While  in  the  cham- 
ber, they  were  supplied  with  the  same  mixture  of 
breathing  gases  they  had  while  underwater. 

The  divers  were  under  the  constant  care  of  deck 
crews  and  supervised  by  a master  diver  and  diving 
officer  who  manned  the  system’s  main  control  system. 

Communication  with  the  men  inside  the  pressure- 
sealed  chambers  was  maintained  by  voice  microphones 
and  a closed-circuit  television  system.  Food,  medicine, 
bedding  and  other  needs  were  transferred  to  the 
chamber’s  interior  through  double  locks. 


Navy  Develops  New  Method 
To  Study  Airflow  Patterns 


QUBBLES  RISING  FROM  AN  AIR  TESTING  FACILITY  of 
the  future  won’t  necessarily  signal  a concert  by 
Lawrence  Welk.  It  probably  will  mean  only  that  the 
Navy  has  discovered  that  usirig  bubbles  is  a better 
way  of  visualizing  airflow  in  wind  tunnel  tests. 

In  the  past,  smoke  has  been  used  in  wind  tunnel 
tests  but,  in  testing  advanced  aircraft  designs,  the 
smoke  dissipates  so  rapidly  that  it  doesn’t  accurately 
show  airflow  patterns.  Sometimes,  too,  smoke  proves 
to  be  noxious  in  a large,  closed-circuit  wind  tunnel. 

before  the  advantages  of  bubbles  were  discovered, 
sawdust  was  tried  and  rejected  because  the  particles 
were  too  dense  to  trace  faithfully  the  air  streamlines. 

Of  course,  people  have  been  blowing  bubbles  for 
a long  time.  The  trick  was  to  develop  a method  of 
implanting  bubbles  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  in  an  airflow,  then  photographing  their  mo- 
tion. 

The  bubbles  are  made  from  a specially  prepared 
compound  of  soap-like  solution  that  makes  them  dur- 
able. The  weight  of  the  bubbles  is  neutralized  bv 
filling  them  with  helium.  How?  Read  on: 

The  bubbles  are  generated  in  a compact,  five-inch- 
long,  pencil-shaped  device  which  is  placed  well  up- 
stream in  a wind  tunnel.  This  location,  plus  the  slim 
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shape  of  the  device,  hardly  disturbs  the  test  flow  at  all. 

Inside  the  bubble-making  device,  there  are  two  very 
fine  concentric  tubes  embedded  in  an  air  jet.  One 
tube  contains  the  bubble  film  solution  and  the  other 
contains  helium. 

iaihen  the  bubbles  form  inside  the  device,  they 
**  are  injected  into  the  surrounding  tunnel  air 
stream  by  the  air  jet  and  accelerate  quickly  to  reach 
the  wind  tunnel  test  velocity  after  traveling  only  a 
short  distance.  The  device  is  capable  of  producing 
about  15,000  bubbles  a minute. 

When  the  bubbles  pass  before  the  rapid  camera 
lenses  which  photograph  the  test,  they  indicate  the 
streamline  in  the  form  of  a light  streak  on  the  film. 

The  velocity  of  the  bubbles  is  measured  by  turning 
a high  intensity  lamp  on  and  off  several  hundred  times 
per  second.  The  streaks  made  by  the  bubbles  then 
appear  on  the  film  as  dashes. 

By  measuring  the  length  between  the  dashes  and 
using  the  known  time  interval  between  flashes,  the 
actual  bubble  velocity  can  be  calculated. 


Researchers  Believe  Electricity 
Could  Fight  Sharks,  Heal  Bones 


P XPERIMENTS  MONITORED  BY  THE  OFFICE  OF  NAVAL 

^ research  have  indicated  that  one  of  our  most 
flexible  commodities,  electricity,  may  have  two  addi- 
tional uses— as  a shark  deterrent,  and  also  as  an  agent 
to  quicken  the  healing  of  bone  fractures. 

An  electric  dart  that  can  instantaneously  knock  out 
a large  shark  has  been  developed  by  two  Navy  scien- 
tists—Dr.  C.  Scott  Johnson  of  the  Naval  Undersea  Re- 
search and  Development  Center,  and  Captain  H. 
David  Baldridge  (MSC)ofthe  Naval  Aerospace  Medi- 
cal Center— and  has  successfully  passed  preliminary 
tests. 

The  anti-shark  device  is  a spinoff  from  long-range 
basic  research  on  shark  behavior  that  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  has  been  conducting  for  the  past  10 
years. 

The  self-contained  dart  is  the  first  electric  device  to 
operate  on  low  voltage  and  have  a prolonged  effect  on 
a shark.  Penetration  of  the  dart  into  any  fleshy  part 
of  the  shark  sends  an  electric  current  through  its  en- 
tire body,  which— depending  on  the  size  and  species  of 
shark— either  instantly  kills  it  or  paralyzes  it  for  several 
minutes.  In  the  latter  case,  paralysis  terminates  when 
the  battery-operated  power  supply  runs  out. 

P RELIMINARY  TESTS  WITH  AN  EFFECTIVE  VOLTAGE  of 
30  volts  resulted  in  the  complete  immobilization  of 


a 12-foot,  450-pound  tiger  shark  and  the  death  of 
some  smaller  species. 

in  its  present  foim,  the  10-inch  dart  is  delivered  on 
the  end  of  a standard  sea  lance  from  which  it  de- 
taches, thereby  eliminating  the  need  to  get  close  to 
the  shark.  It  is  hoped  that  the  availability  of  miniatur- 
ized batteries  will  later  permit  the  production  of  com- 
pact models  that  could  be  fired  from  spear  guns. 

The  device  consists  of  a casing  1.25  inches  square 
that  contains  the  battery  and  electronics  circuitrv. 
Protruding  from  the  casing  is  a blade  about  four 
inches  long  that  is  insulated  except  for  the  sharpened 
tip.  The  blade,  which  is  actually  an  electrode,  is  de- 
signed to  stay  imbedded  in  the  flesh  of  the  shark. 
Another  electrode  is  located  externally  at  the  base  of 
the  casing. 

Penetration  of  the  dart  activates  a switch  that 
causes  a current  to  flow  in  a complete  circuit  from  the 
tip  of  the  blade  through  the  shark,  through  the  sea- 
water and  then  to  the  other  electrode.  Paralysis  occurs 
instantly,  causing  the  shark  to  sink  to  the  bottom. 

This  new  dart  is  an  improvement  over  previous  elec- 
trical devices  that  required  large  voltages— with  a po- 
tential shock  hazard  to  the  user— to  stun  a shark 
briefly. 


n ASIC  PROBLEM  IN  DEALING  WITH  SHARKS  is  that  they 

° have  a high  threshold  of  pain  and  an  extremely 
small  brain,  the  combination  of  which  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  strike  a lethal  blow.  A power  head  or  “bang 
stick,”  for  example,  must  be  driven  directly  against 
the  brain  area  to  be  effective.  The  noise  made  by 
this  explosive  device  can  attract  other  sharks  and  be 
harmful  to  the  user. 

The  dart  is  quiet  and  draws  no  blood,  which  would 
also  attract  other  sharks.  Its  quick  action  is  also  an 
advantage  over  devices  which  inject  drugs  into  the 
shark.  The  drugs  are  slow-acting,  requiring  up  to  one 
minute  to  incapacitate  the  shark,  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous to  the  user  because  of  their  highly  toxic  prop- 
erties. 

Compact  size  of  the  dart  is  another  of  its  strong 
points— several  could  be  included,  for  instance,  in  the 
survival  kit  of  an  inflatable  raft  used  by  naval  aviators 
downed  at  sea.  The  man  in  the  life  raft  can  use  the 
device  without  exposing  himself  directly  to  the  shark 
or  attracting  other  sharks. 

The  electrical  dart  is  a promising  shark  deterrent, 
and  the  Navy  scientists  are  further  refining  their  prod- 
uct to  develop  its  maximum  effectiveness. 

■ | sing  wattage  elsewhere,  the  Navy  presented  the 
^ first  documented  evidence  that  electric  current 
makes  bone  fractures  heal  faster. 

The  study,  funded  by  the  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  under  an  ONR  contract,  was  con- 
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ducted  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
School  in  conjunction  with  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Hospital. 

Experiments  using  laboratory  animals  indicated  that 
electrical  current  is  beneficial  to  the  healing  process 
of  bones.  Navy  surgeons  hope  that  this  finding  will 
apply  to  humans  as  well,  thus  reducing  considerably 
the  hospitalization  time  required  for  bone  injuries. 

It  was  previously  known  that  electrical  charges  play 
a role  in  bone  growth  and  healing,  but  earlier  investi- 
gations had  been  inconclusive  because  of  the  problem 
of  delivering  a constant  current  to  the  bone.  The 
amount  of  current  that  reached  the  bone  decreased  as 
tissue  resistance  developed. 

The  investigators  in  the  Navy’s  study  solved  this 
problem  by  developing  a compact  power  pack  with  a 
transistorized  circuit  capable  of  delivering  a constant 
current  regardless  of  changing  resistance  in  the  tissues. 

The  power  pack— sealed  in  an  acrylite  plastic  case- 
consists  of  a small  battery,  field-effect  transistors,  and 
resistors  designed  to  provide  a steady  current  of  one 
one-hundredth  of  an  ampere.  Protruding  from  the  pack 
are  positive  and  negative  electrodes.  The  tiny  power 
pack  is  implanted  under  the  skin,  with  the  negative 
electrode  secured  directly  across  the  fracture  and  the 
positive  electrode  in  a nearby  location. 

■ n the  experiments,  fractured  leg  bones  of  animals 
* treated  with  the  current  healed  solidly  within  18 
days.  Similar  fractures  required  much  more  time  to 
heal  naturally. 


Seafloor's  Long-Term  Behavior 
Is  Object  of  West  Coast  Test 


A T PORT  HUENEMES  NAVAL  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

laboratory,  lobster  isn’t  necessarily  a seafood. 
It  can  be  and,  in  fact,  is  a tool  for  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  the  sea  floor. 

Recently  NCELS’  lobster  (Long  Term  Ocean  Bot- 
tom Settlement  Test  for  Engineering  Research)  came 
home  from  a six-month  deployment  off  Ventura  Coun- 
ty, Calif.  She  brought  with  her  complete  data  on  the 
long-term  behavior  of  a seafloor  foundation  and  how 
it  settled  on  the  ocean  bottom  1200  feet  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  waves.  The  information  will  help  in 
designing  actual  foundations  for  manned  and  un- 
manned ocean  bottom  structures. 

seacon  (Seafloor  Construction  Experiment)  is 
scheduled  to  be  the  first  such  structure  and  will  be 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  Santa  Barbara  channel  at 
600  feet,  seacon  will  consist  of  a series  of  interrelated 
NCEL  seafloor  engineering  experiments  and  will 


measure  14  feet  square  and  11  inches  thick.  It  is  de- 
signed to  minimize  settlement  into  the  ocean  ooze. 

lobster  furnished  valuable  information  for  both 
seacon  and  subsequent  structures  by  telling  engineers 
what  they  needed  to  know  about  deep-wrater  founda- 
tions for  underwater  structures  which  will  remain  in 
place  for  long  periods  of  time. 

To  do  its  job,  lobster  was  equipped  with  a flota- 
tion collar  of  syntactic  foam  which  was  placed  on  top 
of  its  model  foundation.  Instrumentation  included 
data  collection  and  storage  system,  attitude  sensors,  a 
pinger/transponder  for  helping  locate  the  device  and 
an  acoustic  command  receiver.  A flashing  light  on  the 
surface  marked  lobster’s  location  and  its  radio  bea- 
con had  a 15-mile  range. 

Movement  of  lobster’s  expendable  concrete  foun- 
dation was  measured  vertically  in  its  relationship  to  a 
probe  which  was  thrust  10  feet  below  the  seafloor. 
The  foundation’s  tilt  could  be  measured  on  two  planes 
to  15  degrees. 


New  Chemical  Substance  Stimulates 
Production  of  White  Blood  Cells 


a program  sponsored  bv  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
^ search  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  leucogenen- 
ol,  a chemical  substance  which  has  been  used  in  ex- 
periments to  stimulate  production  of  white  blood  cells 
in  animals  without  side  effects.  It  also  appears  to 
increase  the  formation  of  germ-fighting  antibodies 
which  are  produced  by  the  white  cells. 

The  substance  was  originally  isolated  from  penicil- 
lin mold  by  Dr.  F.  A.  H.  Rice  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
whose  work  is  supported  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search. 

In  nature,  leucogenenol  is  found  in  the  liver  of  cows 
and  humans.  It  may  be  part  of  the  natural  mechanism 
which  controls  normal  white  cell  production  and  stim- 
ulates its  increase  to  deal  with  infection. 

The  Navy  is  interested  in  the  substance  because  it 
may  be  able  to  correct  damage  to  white  blood  cells 
caused  by  exposure  to  nuclear  radiation,  as  well  as 
by  the  drugs  used  to  treat  severe  burns  and  injuries. 
Leucogenenol  may  also  inhibit  the  body’s  natural  in- 
clination to  reject  transplanted  organs. 

To  date,  experiments  have  shown  that  animals 
which  are  injected  with  leucogenenol  have  an  increas- 
ed level  of  a number  of  types  of  white  cells.  Bone 
marrow  cells  and  lymphocyte  cells  in  the  spleen  also 


Future  studies  supported  by  another  federal  agency 
may  be  conducted  to  determine  whether  or  not  leuco- 
genenol can  be  used  as  a remedy  for  leukemia. 
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Research  Into  "Man-Computer" 
Interactive  Decision  Systems 


^ontrary  to  fears  of  some  that  computers  will 
^ eventually  make  all  our  decisions,  the  Navy  is  tak- 
ing the  approach  that  computers  can  best  be  used  as 
an  aid  to  human  judgment  in  making  a complex 
decision. 

Toward  that  end,  research  has  been  initiated  to 
improve  the  design  and  performance  of  man-computer 
interactive  decision  systems.  The  research,  which  is 
underway  at  the  University  of  Michigan  under  an 
Office  of  Naval  Research  contract,  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  many  decisions  should  be  based  on 
human  judgment  in  two  areas:  probable  occurrences 
and  estimated  values. 

Specifically,  an  individual  receives  information  re- 
lated to  probable  future  events  and  makes  a judgment 
or  estimate  on  how  likely  they  are  to  occur  — in  other 
words,  the  odds.  This  estimate  may  influence  the 
individual  to  consider  other  actions,  and  his  final 
decision  depends  on  his  judgment  or  estimation  of 
gains  and  losses  that  will  result  from  taking  those 
various  actions. 

In  a combat  situation,  for  example,  a commander 
aboard  ship  trying  to  evaluate  a sonar  contact  must 
estimate  the  chances  that  the  contact  is  an  enemy  sub- 
marine and  then  judge  the  utility  — and  risks  — of 
attacking  it  immediately  or  waiting  for  more  informa- 
tion. 

IN  A MAN-COMPUTER  INTERACTIVE  SYSTEM,  the  man 
■ contributes  certain  key  judgments  about  prob- 
abilities and  utilities  while  the  computer,  performing 
rapidly  and  precisely,  can  compute  and  display  the 
implied  relative  values  or  results  that  could  be  expect- 
ed from  various  actions. 

In  the  research  program,  experimental  tasks  are 
being  conducted  to  study  both  the  process  of  human 
judgment  and  how  machine  computation  can  aid  it. 
One  experimental  task,  for  example,  involves  judg- 
ments about  ship  destinations  based  upon  such 
variables  as  the  amount  of  fuel  taken  aboard,  tons  of 
cargo  carried,  and  ship  characteristics. 

According  to  Dr.  Cameron  Peterson,  the  principal 
investigator  for  the  research  program  at  Michigan 
University,  when  humans  estimate  a situation  they 
tend  to  be  imprecise  and  often  reluctant  to  use  num- 
bers — instead,  they  use  qualitative  expressions  such 
as  “very  likely”  or  “low  chances.”  Furthermore,  when 
new  information  should  cause  them  to  revise  their 
original  estimate,  they  tend  to  be  too  conservative  in 
applying  the  new  data,  which  results  in  a poor  final 
decision. 

O y using  numbers  — such  as  a scale  of  odds  — 
° m estimating  probabilities,  the  value  can  be  read- 


ily processed  by  the  computer.  In  addition,  the  ma- 
chine can  make  use  of  previously  stored  data,  invoke 
precise  logical  rules  and  add  new  data  to  previous 
results  to  produce  up-to-date  and  precise  numerical 
probabilities. 

In  deciding  the  relative  values  of  the  outcomes  of 
a number  of  possible  actions,  humans  would  perform 
the  initial  task  of  breaking  down  the  anticipated  value 
into  separate  components  and  judging  the  worth  of 
each  one.  These  numerous,  individually  judged  items 
could  then  be  combined  and  integrated  by  the  com- 
puter. Using  any  single  criterion  desired  by  the 
human  — such  as  the  highest  over-all  utility  or  mini- 
mum possible  loss  — the  computer  could  then  display 
a recommended  decision. 

This  system  aids  human  judgment  by  allowing  a 
man  to  try  out  different  bases  for  decision  in  advance 
by  relying  on  the  computer  for  rapid  assessment  of 
probable  outcomes.  But  it  leaves  the  final  decision 
in  the  hands  of  the  man  who  must  decide  what  end 
he  wants  to  achieve  the  most. 


Whale  Watchers 

The  Navy  studies  whales  not  because  they  are  fascinat- 
ing animals  (which  they  are)  but  because  a sonar  echo 
from  a whale  is  often  confused  with  a sonar  echo  from 
a more  dangerous  submersible.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
know  which  is  which. 

By  and  large,  whale  study  is  just  plain  hard  work 
during  which  marine  biologists  and  bioacousticions  chase 
whales  about  in  wildly  tossing  boats  only  to  have  the 
whales  wave  their  flukes  and  take  off  for  parts  unknown. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  scientists  have  a real  treot, 
such  as  the  time  when  biologists  and  acoustical  experts 
were  working  in  the  vicinity  of  Argus  Island,  a Texas 
tower  standing  in  relatively  shallow  water  about  25  miles 
south  of  Bermuda. 

Work  that  day  had  been  fruitless  when  the  scientists 
noticed  groups  of  whales  congregating  around  the  areas 
where  some  Bermuda  fishermen  were  laying  their  fish 
traps. 

The  whale  watchers  took  off  in  their  boat  to  investigate, 
but  they  didn't  have  to  go  far.  They  were  met  by  a 60- 
foot  adult  whale  and  a half-grown  youngster  both  of 
which  came  within  a couple  of  feet  of  the  boot. 

The  whales  couldn't  have  improved  their  social  conduct 
if  they  had  read  the  latest  edition  of  Amy  Vanderbilt. 
They  posed  for  photographs,  performed  for  motion  picture 
footage  and  spoke  a few  words  into  the  hydrophones 
where  their  remarks  were  recorded  for  future  study. 

Whale  talk,  to  the  uninitiated,  sounds  like  moaning, 
mooing  or  chirping.  They  vocalize  while  submerged  and 
biologists  believe  the  moan  may  be  a call  to  a whale 
baby.  Other  sounds  may  chart  migration  courses  or  note 
undersea  landmarks  while  the  big  mammals  are  making 
their  annual  migratory  journey. 

After  watching  the  whales  cavort  within  a few  feet 
of  the  boat,  the  scientists  tagged  the  pair  along  with 
others  in  the  vicinity  so  that  their  migratory  patterns 
may,  hopefully,  be  studied  some  day. 
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Newly  Detected  Substance  May  Aid 
Age-Old  Decompression  Sickness 


A navy  research  procram  has  led  to  experiments 
^ with  a drug  which  successfully  prevented  de- 
compression sickness  in  animals.  It  may  sharply  reduce 
the  incidence  of  the  bends  in  divers,  especially  those 
being  decompressed  by  a time  schedule  established 
as  safe  for  the  average  person.  It  might  also  save  the 
life  of  a diver  who  must  be  brought  up  quickly  in  an 
emergency. 

A scientist  under  contract  to  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  learned  in  earlier  research  that  there  are 
substances  in  the  body  which  may  contribute  to  the 
onset  of  the  bends.  These  substances  stimulate  smooth 
muscles,  such  as  are  found  in  blood  vessels;  one  is 
called  bradykinin,  which  tends  to  contract  the  smooth 
muscles. 

Constriction  of  the  blood  vessels  slows  down  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  thereby  inhibiting  the  escape 
of  gas  from  the  tissues  of  a diver  during  decompres- 
sion. This  makes  it  more  likely  that  gas  bubbles  will 
form  in  his  bloodstream  and  cause  the  bends. 

The  scientist  then  discovered  a previously  unde- 
tected substance  that  is  responsible  for  priming  or 
sensitizing  the  smooth  muscles  so  they  are  more  apt 
to  contract  during  the  decompression  process.  He  has 
called  this  substance  the  Smooth  Muscle  Activating 
Factor  (SMAF).  In  trying  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  SMAF,  he  experimented  with  an  anti-bradykinin 
drug. 

When  the  drug  was  injected  into  mice  which  were 
particularly  susceptible  to  decompression  sickness, 
they  did  not  develop  the  disease  and  had  gas-free 
tissue  even  though  they  were  rapidly  decompressed. 


Research  is  continuing  to  determine  if  the  drug  can 
be  used  by  humans  without  objectionable  side  effects 
and  also  how  far  in  advance  of  a dive  the  drug  should 
be  administered. 


Animation  by  Sonar  May  Be 
Pay-Off  from  Acoustical  Research 


Mavy  sonar  operators  may  have  their  work  made 
easier  if  acoustical  research  now  underway  pays 
off. 

New  techniques  have  been  developed  for  producing 
animated  images  which  portray  the  characteristics 
of  acoustic  signals  being  received. 

By  observing  the  animation,  sonar  operators  may  be 
able  to  tell  the  difference  between,  for  example,  a 
whale  and  a submarine— a differentiation  often  diffi- 
cult to  make  when  only  sound  is  available. 

Although  exact  images  are  not  produced  on  a 
screen,  the  operator  does  see  simpler  patterns  such 
as  moving  lines,  circles  or  dots  which  may  reveal 
subtle  differences  between  target  characteristics. 

The  sonar  operator  will  be  assisted  in  recognizing 
the  animated  images,  however,  by  a computer  which 
will  have  all  the  anticipated  patterns  for  a variety  of 
ships  stored  in  its  memory.  If  the  operator  is  in  doubt, 
he  can  flash  on  another  screen  the  pattern  for  the 
type  of  ship  he  believes  he  has  contacted  and  match 
the  images. 

Further  research  will  be  aimed  at  refining  the  tech- 
niques for  presenting  an  acoustic  signal  simultaneously 
with  its  corresponding  visual  display.  Further  exper- 
imentation will  also  determine  the  most  easily  dis- 
cerned types  of  visual  displays  and  the  best  pattern. 


Sea  Floor  On  the  Move 


Navy  oceanographers,  using  a sensitive 
magnetometer,  discovered  two  mud-filled 
valleys  and  a bend  in  the  ocean  floor  about 
500  miles  off  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
coast. 

The  discovery  wosn't  easy,  for  the  fea- 
tures had  lain  concealed  beneath  about 
25,000  feet  of  northwestern  Atlantic  mud 
and  water  for  close  to  150  million  years. 

Oceanographers  believe  the  valleys  and 
bend  may  be  one  of  several  sea  floor  seg- 
ments in  the  world  which  have  yet  to  be 
plunged  into  deep  ocean  trenches  or  up- 
lifted into  islands  or  mountain  ranges. 

Oceanographers  based  their  contention 
on  the  sea  floor  spreading  theory  which 


contends  that  the  earth's  crust  is  constant- 
ly on  the  move. 

The  earth's  crust  has,  according  to  the 
theory,  moved  so  much  in  the  past  200 
million  years  that  it  broke  up  a supercon- 
tinent into  four  separate  land  fragments 
which  are  now  known  as  the  two  Americas, 
Africa  and  Eurasia.  The  two  mud-filled 
valleys  and  the  bend  may  reflect  structural 
lines  of  weakness  in  the  old  supercontinent. 

If  the  oceanographic  features  are  dated 
and  the  direction  of  the  continental  drift  is 
established,  the  discovery  of  the  features 
will  go  a long  way  in  helping  geophysicists 
learn  the  history  of  the  northwest  Atlantic. 

If  study  of  the  features  proves  the  sea 
floor  spreading  theory,  a common  origin 


and  symmetric  structure  would  be  indicated 
for  the  entire  ocean  basin  and  result  in 
saving  the  ocean  charting  agency  much 
survey  time  and  money. 

Scientists  could  use  the  theory  as  a base 
on  which  to  predict  sea  floor  structuring 
the  world  over  without  having  to  look  at 
every  single  spot. 

Another  application  of  the  theory  could 
be  in  charting  the  movement  of  deep  ocean 
currents  and  determining  the  thickness  of 
bottom  sediments. 

Seismologists  may  even  use  the  theory 
to  predict  earthquakes,  while  petroleum 
geologists  can  employ  it  to  find  sediment 
buildup  conducive  to  holding  potential  oil 
reserves. 
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Y navy  navY  iisivy  iisivy  news 

» ADVANCES  OF  PAY  ON  PCS  ORDERS 

Although  the  Navy  has  no  authority  to  advance  dislocation  allow- 
ances (DLA)  and  dependents'  travel  allowances  to  Navymen  changing 
duty  stations,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  encouraged  commands 
to  make  greater  use  of  existing  authority  to  advance  up  to  three  months' 
pay  to  Navymen  on  the  move.  As  general  guidelines,  advances  approxi- 
mately equal  to  unalloted  pay  during  the  leave  period  between  duty 
stations,  plus  DLA  and  dependents'  travel  allowances,  are  considered 
"...entirely  appropriate,"  according  to  NavOp  Z-88  (14  Jun  71).  Total 
pay  due  after  a move,  including  DLA,  travel  allowances,  rations,  BAQ 
and  base  pay,  may  be  used  to  pay  off  the  advance  when  you  arrive  at  your 
new  duty  station. 

• LDQs  TQ  BE  APPOINTED  AS  LTJGs 

Beginning  in  fiscal  1972,  all  limited  duty  officer  selectees  will  be 
appointed  to  the  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant  (jg)  rather  than  ensign. 

The  change,  approved  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  H.  Chafee  and 
announced  in  NavOp  Z-91  (29  Jun  71),  is  designed  to  make  the  LDO  pro- 
gram more  attractive  to  chief  warrant  officers  by  offering  them  a 
grade  more  commensurate  with  their  ages  and  abilities.  Date  of  rank 
and  effective  date  of  temporary  appointment  to  LTJG  for  fiscal  1972 
selectees  will  be  2 Oct  1971. 

• RESPONSIBILITY  PAY  FOR  SENIOR  VIETNAM  ADVISORS 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  approved  special  "responsibility  pay" 
for  officers  serving  in  certain  naval  advisor  billets  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  Effective  last  1 July,  LTs  and  LCDRs  serving  in  these  billets 
are  authorized  to  draw  $50  extra  per  month,  and  CDRs  $100  extra  per 
month,  in  recognition  of  the  unusual  skills  and  responsibilities  required 
of  naval  advisors. 

• "BRONZE  HAMMER  AWARD"  FOR  OUTSTANDING  SELF -HELPERS 

Naval  activities  that  make  an  outstanding  contribution  to  improving 
the  quality  of  Navy  life  through  self-help  projects  will  be  recognized 
through  a newly  established  "Bronze  Hammer  Activity  Awards"  program. 
Self-help  area  coordinators  will  conduct  annual  competitions.  Names 
of  area  winners  will  then  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Civil  Engineers, 
who  will  select  a "Bronze  Hammer  Award"  winner. 

Captain  Arthur  W,  Chandler  has  been  named  West  Coast  represen- 
tative for  Pers-P  in  the  area  of  Self-Help.  His  office  will  probably  be 
located  at  11th  Naval  District  headquarters  in  San  Diego. 

• HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  FOR  COLLEGE 

The  Associate  Degree  Completion  Program  (ADCOP)  gives 
selected  career  petty  officers,  Regular  and  Reserve,  an  opportunity  to 
attend  junior  college  full-time  and  earn  associate  degrees.  Petty 
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TIDES  AND 
A Message  to  the  Fleet  from 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNI- 
™ TY — Fairness — Eq- 
uity, these  ideas  are 
important  to  all  of  us. 
Fair  treatment  is  one  of 
the  things  that  we  are 
constantly  seeking  in 
our  assignment  policies. 
The  objective  is  a de- 
tailing system  and  indi- 
vidual assignments  that 
are  fair  to  all  of  the 
men  concerned.  As  you 
VADM  D.  H.  GUINN  know,  the  Chief  of 

Naval  Personnel  and  individual  detailers  will  go  to 
great  lengths  to  assure  that  those  serving  in  the  same 
rank  or  rate  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  go  to 
school,  for  rotation  or  to  apply  for  particular  assign- 
ments. 

We  receive  many  letters  asking  for  special  con- 
sideration. Many  times,  a deserving  individual  can  be 
helped  considerably  by  a small  change  in  the  particular 
case.  In  others,  however,  the  special  consideration 
asked,  a large  waiver  of  qualifications,  a second  trans- 
fer within  a fiscal  year,  or  whatever,  would  take  away 
the  opportunity  of  another  equally  deserving  Navy 
man. 

When  it  appears  that  the  granting  of  the  special 
request  would  be  unfair  to  others,  the  detailers  in  fair- 


CURRENTS 

the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 

ness  to  all  must  turn  down  the  request.  Fortunately, 
such  instances  are  a small  minority  of  the  assignments 
made  each  day  in  the  Bureau  of  Personnel. 

So,  before  you  ask  for  special  consideration  from 
your  assignment  desk,  be  sure  you  check  with  your 
Personnel  Office.  In  a great  majority  of  the  cases,  the 
answers  to  many  of  your  questions  will  be  cleared  up 
right  there — such  questions  as  "What  do  the  directives 
and  instructions  say?"  and  "Am  I qualified  for  the 
assignment?"  You'll  also  find  that  you  can  get  a 
quicker  and  more  complete  response  from  your  retailer 
if  you  do  your  homework  sufficiently  in  advance  of 
your  PRD.  In  short,  go  to  your  Personnel  Office  early 
and  get  your  facts  lined  up  before  you  come  in  to 
the  Bureau  with  your  formal  request. 

The  rules  have  been  developed  as  a guide  to  be  fair 
to  all  and  to  provide  the  best  assignments  possible  with- 
in the  resources  we  have  available.  If  we  can  grant 
your  request  within  reason  and  be  fair  to  other  Navy 
men,  we  will  do  so.  But  we  must  always  be  guided 
by  a basic  goal  of  our  country,  "the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number." 


officers  2nd  class  and  above,  who  have  completed  at  least  one  enlistment 
and  a minimum  of  five  years’  continuous  active  service  before  they 
enter  college,  and  who  also  have  high  school  diplomas  or  GED  equival- 
ency certificates,  are  eligible  for  ADCOP*  Application  deadline  for 
the  fiscal  1973  program  is  30  November.  For  details,  see  BuPers 
Notice  1510  (8  Jun  71)* 

• FOR  RESERVE  OFFICERS  EXTENDING  ACTIVE  DUTY 

Reserve  officers  who  extend  active  duty  commitments  after  1 
July,  or  who  are  commissioned  after  1 September,  will  assume  a 
more  active  role  in  determining  their  own  futures,  as  a result  of 
contract  changes,.  Specifically,  if  these  officers  later  desire  release 
from  active  duty  (RAD)  orders,  they  must  officially  notify  CHNAVPERS 
via  their  COs  six  months  before  the  end  of  their  active  duty  obligation,, 

NavOp  103  also  urges  Reserve  officers  on  active  duty  who  wish  to 
extend  on  board  to  request  "RAD  Indefinite"  status*  This  procedure  is 
expected  to  streamline  officer  management  and  provide  greater  flexi- 
bility for  individual  Reserve  officers*  However,  the  message  warns 
that  "*»*  augmentation  remains  the  only  way  to  achieve  a career  in  the 
Regular  Navy*"  RAD  Indefinite  status,  it  says,  does  not  provide 
guaranteed  tenure,  will  not  offer  relief  from  necessary  management 
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actions  to  release  individual  officers,  and  will  be  granted  only  to  those 
who  have  demonstrated  career  potential,, 

• SECNAV,  CNO  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCED 

Under  a new  leadership  program,  two  officers  will  be  chosen 
annually  to  serve  as  SecNav  and  CNO  Fellows  in  the  immediate  offices 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in 
Washington.  They  will  have  the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with  high- 
level  Navy  leaders,  to  attend  policy  discussions  and  meetings,  and  to 
undertake  selected  projects  bearing  on  naval  policy  and  doctrines.  In- 
terested officers  of  all  categories,  who  have  six  through  11  years  of 
active  commissioned  service,  may  submit  applications  via  COs  to 
reach  CHNAVPERS  (Pers-Pl)  no  later  than  1 September.  Those 
selected  will  receive  orders  to  report  about  1 December. 


• CHECK  YOUR  OBLIGATED  SERVICE- -DEPENDENTS ' TRAVEL 

COULD  COST  YOU  MONEY 

Some  Navymen  have  suffered  considerable  financial  hardship,  be- 
cause their  dependents  traveled  to  their  overseas  duty  station  before  the 
servicemen  had  acquired  sufficient  active  obligated  service  to  meet 
eligibility  requirements  for  dependents'  travel  at  government  expense. 

To  qualify  for  government  transportation  overseas  for  your  dependents, 
you  must  have  sufficient  obligated  service  to  complete  the  "accompanied 
by  dependents"  tour  specified  in  BuPers  Instruction  1300.  26E.  This 
obligation  must  be  incurred  before  your  dependents  begin  travel  to  your 
overseas  duty  station;  later  reenlis tments  or  extensions  will  not  qualify 
them  for  government-paid  travel.  If  you  and  your  family  arrive  over- 
seas without  sufficient  obligated  service,  the  Navy  has  no  choice  but  to 
check  your  pay  for  the  cost  of  any  dependents'  travel  provided  by  the 
government.  See  NavOp  112  (21  Jun  71). 

• M CONVENIENCE  STORES"  FOR  NAVY  FAMILIES 

Navy  exchanges  will  soon  be  opening  "convenience  stores"  stocked 
with  a basic  line  of  foodstuffs,  and  open  during  evening  and  weekend 
hours.  Local  commands,  with  assistance  from  the  Naval  Supply  Systems 
Command,  are  setting  up  these  mini-marts  where  Navymen  can  conveni- 
ently pick  up  an  extra  loaf  of  bread  or  carton  of  milk. 


• MCPOC  PROGRAM  UNDERWAY 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  instructed  23  Fleet,  force  and 
major  commands  to  begin  selection  procedures  to  fill  recently  approved 
Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Command  (MCPOC)  billets.  The  new 
MCPOCs  will  wear  a third  star  on  their  rating  badges,  replacing  their 
specialty  marks.  MCPOCs  for  Fleet  commands  will  accompany  their 
commanders  on  field  trips  and  visits  to  Washington  to  confer  with  Master 
Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy  John  D.  Whittet.  In  addition,  area 
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conferences  for  MCPOCs  and  Senior  Enlisted  Advisors  will  be  scheduled 
by  CINCPACFLT  and  CINCLANTFLT  at  least  once  a year.  For  details, 
see  NavOp  Z-95  (19  Jul  71). 

• exemption  PROGRAM  FOR  VOLUNTARY  DISCLOSURES  OF  DRUG 
USE  AND  POSSESSION 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  established  a drug  exemption  program 
which  will  enable  a drug  user  or  possessor  to  obtain  needed  medical  and 
other  rehabilitative  help  without  the  fear  of  punishment.  The  program 
provides  that  Navymen  who  make  voluntary  disclosures  of  such  activities 
will,  under  certain  conditions  spelled  out  in  SecNav  Instruction  6710.2 
(9  Jul  71)  and  NavOp  Z-94  (15  Jul  71),  be  granted  exemption  from  disci- 
plinary action  and  from  discharge  under  other  than  honorable  conditions. 
The  exemption  is  on  a one-time  basis.  Look  for  the  details  in  an  upcoming 
issue. 

• CRAFTMASTER  INSIGNIA  APPROVED 

A new  insignia  has  been  approved  which  will  recognize  the  skill 
and  responsibilities  of  Navymen  who  serve  as  craftmasters  of  small, 
independent  units 0 The  insignia  will  be  authorized  for  Navymen  on 
active  duty  who  are  boat  captains  of  certain  small,  self-propelled 
craft  and  who  hold  one  of  the  following  NECs:  BM-0161,  BM-0162, 
BM-0163,  BM-0165,  QM-0215  or  QM-0216.  The  insignia  is  not  yet 
available  and  will  be  purchased  at  individual  expense.  See  NavOp  113 
(22  Jun  71). 

• CHECK  OBLIGATED  SERVICE  REQUIRED  FOR  VRB 

Many  career  Navymen  have  been  affected  by  new  regulations  which 
require  that,  if  they  reenlist  to  qualify  for  VRB,  this  reenlistment  must 
be  for  a period  that  exceeds  their  current  obligation  by  at  least  two 
years.  Here's  an  example: 

ET3  Jones  enlists  on  1 Jul  1969  for  four  years  and  then  extends 
for  two  more  years  for  advanced  electronics  training.  Later  he 
executes  another  extension  for  one  year  to  qualify  for  proficiency  pay. 

He  also  submits  a request  to  reenlist  under  the  STAR  program  on  1 
Jul  1971,  after  two  years  of  active  service.  He  is  shocked  to  discover 
that  he  cannot  reenlist  for  VRB  until  1 Jul  1972.  Why  not?  Because  on 
1 Jul  1971  he  still  has  five  years'  remaining  obligated  service  and  to 
collect  VRB, would  have  to  reenlist  for  seven  years  (that  is,  two  years 
beyond  his  current  five-year  obligation).  However,  this  adds  up  to 
one  year  more  than  the  maximum  six®year  reenlistment  allowed  by 
regulations.  As  a result,  Petty  Officer  Jones  finds  he's  going  to  have 
to  wait  one  year  before  he  can  reenlist  to  qualify  for  VRB. 

It  should  be  noted  this  new  requirement  pertains  to  reenlistment 
only;  it  does  not  affect  payment  of  VRB  for  extensions  of  two  years  or 
more.  VRB  is  still  paid  on  the  operative  date  of  these  extensions,  if 
you  are  eligible  in  all  other  respects. 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


"SHIPMATE" 


AFCM  JOHN  D.  WHITTET 


the  word  “ship- 
1 mate”  is  a time- 
honored  expression 
that  is  peculiar  to  the 
Naval  Forces.  It  is  a 
term  that  we  don’t 
hear  very  often  today, 
yet  at  one  time  it  was 
as  common  to  a Navy- 
man’s  vocabulary  as 
the  words  “ship”  or 
“sea.”  I am  of  the 
opinion  that  the 
greatest  compliment 
one  Navy  man  can  pay 
to  another  is  to  say  of 
that  individual  that 


“he  is  a good  shipmate.” 

Being  a good  shipmate  obligates  you  to  a wide 
range  of  responsibilities  that  involve  thoughtfulness 
and  consideration  toward  your  fellow  sailors  and 
even,  if  necessary,  to  lay  down  your  life  for  them. 
In  large  measure,  to  be  a good  shipmate  means  be- 
ing yourself  what  you  would  like  others  to  be.  It 
must  be  a reciprocal  relationship.  True  shipmates 
understand  that  they  are  dependent  on  one  another, 
that  they  are  “in  the  same  boat,”  whether  afloat  or 
ashore.  They  realize  that  individual  actions  reflect 
not  only  upon  themselves  but  on  their  command 
and  the  Navy  in  general. 

Many  of  the  new  privileges  we  now  enjoy:  wear- 
ing the  dungaree  working  uniform  to  and  from 
work  to  our  homes;  beer  in  the  barracks;  civilian 
clothes  on  board  ship;  to  mention  just  a few,  are 
things  that  many  Navymen  never  dreamed  of.  We 


now  enjoy  these  conveniences  as  a result  of  CNO’s 
conscientious  efforts  to  humanize  the  Navy,  to 
make  it  a more  pleasant  place  in  which  to  serve 
and  live.  As  a result,  I think,  our  Navy  is  more  at- 
tractive to  talented  and  devoted  young  men  and 
women. 

Admiral  Zumwalt’s  philosophy  displays  trust 
in  and  respect  for  our  enlisted  men  and  women. 
As  good  shipmates  we  must  see  the  need  to  re- 
ciprocate this  new  trust  and  respect  with  mature 
and  disciplined  behavior  on  our  behalf.  We  should 
seek  to  honor  our  new  freedoms  by  demonstrating 
that  we  are  capable  of  disciplining  ourselves.  Un- 
fortunately, a few  thoughtless  individuals  con- 
sider these  new  freedoms  something  to  “cash  in 
on”  rather  than  “participate  in.”  Such  an  attitude 
is  hardly  that  of  a good  shipmate.  It  is  the  attitude 
of  immaturity  and  selfishness  and  as  such  does 
not  rate  the  trust  and  respect  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations’  efforts.  These  individuals  who  are  abus- 
ing the  trust  and  respect  given  them  are  endanger- 
ing the  rights  of  the  many. 

A case  in  point:  The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
and  my  office  receive  a large  number  of  letters 
and  phone  calls  from  “concerned  people”  about 
the  continued  violation  of  the  regulations  regard- 
ing the  wearing  of  the  dungaree  uniform.  A few 
thoughtless  sailors  still  persist  in  using  the  dungaree 
working  uniform  as  a liberty  uniform.  We  all  know, 
or  should  know,  that  this  was  not  the  intent  of  Z-57. 

CNO  has  stated  that  “those  who  take  unfair  ad- 
vantage of  trust  and  respect  should  not  be  the 
cause  of  constraint  of  the  whole  group,  they  should 
be  dealt  with  individually.”  As  shipmates  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  reach  the  offenders  either 
through  better  communication  or,  if  necessary,  by 
constraint. 

In  the  climate  of  today’s  “people-oriented”  Navy, 
we  cannot  expect  our  leaders  to  be  the  only  ones 
concerned  with  people.  The  Navy  will  only  be- 
come completely  people-oriented  when  individuals 
like  you  and  me  become  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare and  rights  of  our  shipmates. 

As  shipmates,  we  are  responsible  for  the  be- 
havior of  others  as  well  as  our  own.  We  cannot 
expect  to  keep  and  enjoy  our  privileges  if  we  fail 
to  discipline  our  own  actions  and  those  of  our 
shipmates.  Each  of  us  must  take  a long,  hard  look 
at  our  own  conduct  and  ask  ourselves  whether  our 
buddies  are  also  good  shipmates.  Discipline  must 
be  maintained  through  the  vehicle  of  individual 
action.  Take  the  Initiative!  As  a good  shipmate, 
this  is  our  obligation— yours  and  mine. 
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P or  most  people,  the  definition  of  a beneficial  sug- 
* gestion  is:  Something  1 thought  of  hut  didn’t  put  on 
paper. 

Anyone  who  works  in  the  system  can  spot  its  rough 
spots  and,  chances  are,  he  will  have  a remedy  in  the 
back  of  his  mind.  He  won’t  receive  recognition  for  his 
idea,  however,  unless  he  puts  it  in  writing  and  drops 
it  in  the  suggestion  box  or  its  equivalent. 

In  addition  to  suggestions,  the  government  would 
be  very  happy  to  reward  any  Navyman  for  an  inven- 
tion, or  scientific  achievement  which  would  improve 
its  operation  or  otherwise  save  money.  Inventions  and 
scientific  achievement,  of  course,  usually  require  tech- 
nical ability  but  such  know-how  is  found  in  consider- 
able quantity  among  Navymen. 

Here  are  a few  examples  of  the  way  Navymen 
have  been  rewarded  under  the  Beneficial  Suggestion 
Program. 

Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Fred  I.  Masters  received 
a check  for  $1000  for  devising  a calibration  console 
while  he  was  attached  to  an  amphibious  support  unit 
at  Little  Creek,  Va. 

The  console  is  expected  to  save  time,  material  and 
money  for  the  amphibs  and  Masters  may  get  an  ad- 
ditional award  if  his  console  can  be  used  throughout 
the  Navy. 

Another  navyman  in  the  Norfolk  area,  1st  Class 
^ Petty  Officer  Lesley  L.  Bledsoe,  was  awarded 
$250  for  his  design  of  a cold-water  meter  testing  de- 
vice for  use  by  the  amphibious  forces. 

Bledsoe  is  an  old  hand  at  such  awards.  He  has  also 
shared  $115  with  Chief  Petty  Officer  Billy  Moore, 
with  whom  he  collaborated  in  the  design  of  a hy- 
draulic testing  device.  The  $115  may  be  parlayed  into 
an  even  larger  check  if  his  design  is  used  throughout 
the  Fleet. 

Chief  Machinery  Repairman  Ralph  Searle  nearly 
missed  an  award  of  $820.  It  took  a buddy  to  tell  the 
chief  about  the  Benny  Suggs  Program.  It  seems  that 
Chief  Searle  had  discovered  that  a taper  pin  would 
hold  a crane’s  wear  strip  in  place  better  than  epoxy 
cement.  The  crane  was  used  for  loading  antisubmarine 
rockets  aboard  ship  and  the  simple  substitution  not 
only  saved  manhours  but  shipboard  equipment  as  well. 

Charles  W.  Mott,  WO-1,  USN,  noticed  an  excess- 
ively high  failure  rate  in  four  engine  prop  spinners 
during  preflight  checks.  After  he  located  the  cause  of 
failure,  he  designed  a protective  electrical  control 
circuit  and  submitted  the  idea  through  the  Beneficial 
Suggestion  Program. 

The  Navy  adopted  Mr.  Mott’s  brainchild  and  he  is 
now  $1000  the  richer  for  his  efforts. 

This  year,  Personnelman  Richard  J.  Laucella  was 
handed  a check  for  $605.  He  only  told  the  Navy  it 
would  save  money  if  instructors  were  trained  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  their  ultimate  duty  station,  rather  than  at 
schools  in  San  Diego  and  Norfolk. 

A lthough  the  navy  has  had  an  Incentive  Awards 
^ Program  since  1919,  it  was,  until  recently,  aimed 
only  at  civilian  employees.  In  1965,  legislation  was 


Above:  Chief  Machinery  Repair- 
man Ralph  Searle  receives  his 
$820  check  from  CAPT  W.  J . 

Aicklen,  Jr.,  CO  of  USS  Puget 
Sound  while  at  right  WOl  Char- 
les W.  Mott  receives  $1200  for 
his  idea  in  aviation. 

enacted  to  cover  Navymen  as  well.  Based  upon  this 
legislation,  a SecNav  Instruction  (1650.24  series), 
entitled  “Cash  Awards  for  Military  Personnel  for 
Suggestions,  Inventions,  or  Scientific  Achievements,” 
was  issued,  establishing  the  Department  of  the  Navy’s 
Cash  Awards  Program  for  military  personnel. 

Since  that  time,  the  number  of  suggestions,  inven- 
tions, and  scientific  achievements  has  steadily  in- 
creased. The  program  extends  throughout  all  echelons 
of  command,  afloat  and  ashore.  Every  Navyman  on 
active  duty  is  eligible  to  participate.  A suggestion, 
invention  or  scientific  achievement  can  be  a winner 
if  it  contributes  to  the  economy  or  efficiency  of  the 
Navy  or  other  government  departments  or  agencies. 

The  successful  participants  in  the  Benny  Suggs 
Program  first  choose  a subject  then  collect  facts,  an- 
alyze the  problems  and  record  their  solution.  Then 
they  give  it  to  their  superior  or  to  the  awards  office. 

The  idea  is  then  evaluated  and  passed  on  with  or 
without  a recommendation  to  their  commanding  of- 
ficer or  a committee  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing the  suggestion  and  its  preliminary  evaluation. 

If  the  suggestion,  invention  or  scientific  achieve- 
ment is  of  a nature  which  requires  a higher  level  of 
consideration,  it  is  forwarded  for  adoption  and/or  ap- 
proval of  an  award  in  excess  of  that  which  the  local 
activity  may  approve. 

■■he  president  is  authorized  by  Congress  to  ap- 
* prove  cash  awards  not  to  exceed  $25,000  to  mil- 
itary personnel  for  any  single  contribution  which  bene- 
fits the  government.  This  authority  has  been  delegated 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who,  in  turn,  has  dele- 
gated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  heads  of 
other  Department  of  Defense  components,  the  author- 
ity to  approve  cash  awards  for  military  personnel  not 
to  exceed  $5000  for  any  one  contribution. 
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Submariners'  Names  to  be  Inscribed 
In  Cobia  Memorial  at  Manitowoc  Site 


■ 

AN 

ENTERPRISING 

CREW 


The  mess  decks  aboard  uss  Enterprise  (CVAN 
65)  just  aren’t  the  same  any  more. 

Remember  the  old  overhead  piping  and  the  all- 
too-visible  air-conditioning  ducts  and  control  panels? 
They’re  still  there,  of  course,  but  now  they’re  hid- 
den behind  bright  colors,  murals  and  false  over- 
head and  bulkheads.  The  mess  decks  have  become 
a “total  art  environment”— where  the  crew  gathers 
to  eat  and  relax  amidst  pleasant  surroundings. 

The  ideas  and  artistry  came  from  a shipboard 
committee  that  met  for  months  before  the  first 
brush  strokes  went  on  the  bulkheads.  The  staff  of 
artists  drawn  from  the  crew  met  in  an  unused 
stateroom  and  began  roughing  out  sketches,  based 

Left:  An  officer  puts  tbe  finishing  touches  on  one  of  the 
murals  hanging  in  the  San  Francisco  Room.  Right  top:  Scenes 
from  the  old  west  dominate  the  Western  Room.  Right:  Visitors 
and  crew  alike  are  enthusiastic  over  the  mess  deck  redecoration. 


memorial  site.  Simply  send  your  name  and  address 


^ubmariners  from  throughout  the  world  can  now 
~ visit  the  Submariner  Memorial  at  Manitowoc, 
Wise.,  and  see  their  names  permanently  inscribed 
aboard  Cobia  (SS  245).  The  World  War  II  submarine, 
donated  by  the  Navy  to  the  Manitowoc  Submarine 
Memorial  Association,  is  being  maintained  in  her 
original  condition  at  the  memorial  site  to  honor  and 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Navymen  everywhere  who 
have  served  aboard  submarines. 

The  memorial  association  is  attempting  to  acquire 
the  names  of  all  submariners,  past  and  present,  of  all 
the  world’s  navies.  So  far,  participating  nations  are 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey, 
Sweden,  and  the  United  States. 

National  flags  of  the  honored  men  fly  from  Cobia’ s 
deck  and  memorial  services  are  held  each  year. 

For  many  years  before  the  memorial  was  finally 
dedicated  in  August  1970,  residents  of  Manitowoc 
had  discussed  the  idea  of  a submarine  memorial.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  28  submarines  were  constructed 
at  Manitowoc  and  some  3000  submariners  lived  there. 
The  people  in  the  area  came  to  know  and  respect  the 
men,  and  believed  that  something  should  be  done  to 
perpetuate  their  memory. 

If  you’re  a submariner,  the  Manitowoc  association 
will  have  your  name  permanently  honored  at  the 


Manitowoc  Submarine  Memorial  Association,  Inc. 

402  No.  8th  St. 

Manitowoc,  Wise.  54220 

Group  to  Build  CB  Memorial, 

Set  Up  An  Educational  Fund 

the  seabee  memorial  association  has  announced 
* plans  to  construct  a memorial  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  the  establishment  of  a continuous  scholarship  pro- 
gram. The  scholarships  offered  by  the  association  will 
benefit  the  children  of  all  Seabees  both  living  and 
dead. 

The  Seabee  monument  is  being  designed  by  Felix 
de  Weldon  who  also  designed  the  Iwo  Jima  Memorial 
in  Arlington,  Va. 

The  Seabee  memorial  probably  will  be  located  on 
the  Avenue  of  Heroes  leading  to  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  entrance.  The  memorial’s  theme  will  be  that 
of  a strong,  skilled  Navy  construction  worker  who  is 
greeting  children  of  foreign  lands.  The  figures  will 
stand  on  a pedestal  at  the  center  of  a large  semi- 
circular bas-relief  which  portrays  Seabees  engaged  in 
various  construction  tasks.  The  bas-relief  will  be 
mounted  on  a wall  of  polished  granite. 

The  memorial  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  time 
for  the  Seabees’  30th  anniversary  in  March  1972.  Vol- 
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on  the  recommendations  of  a professional  interior 
decorator.  After  weeks  of  experimenting,  brain- 
storming and  matching  colors,  they  started  putting 
their  ideas  down,  this  time  on  the  ship’s  bulkheads 
and  overheads.  They  used  some  unorthodox  meth- 
ods, like  painting  footprints  in  the  Music  Room 
and  “laying  bricks”  with  paint-soaked  sponges. 

They  decorated  each  of  the  ship’s  seven  enlisted 
messing  compartments  with  a different  motif. 
There’s  the  Klondike  Room,  the  Western  Room,  the 
San  Francisco  Room,  the  Music  Room,  the  New 
Orleans  Room,  the  Sports  Room  and  the  American 
Scene.  In  the  Klondike  Room  there’s  a totem  pole 
and  railroad  and  steamboat  ticket  booths;  the 
Music  Room  is  decorated  with  fresco-like  images 
of  current  rock  stars  and,  next  door,  Superman 
shares  space  with  a blowup  of  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
in  the  fog.  A three-dimensional  Little  Annie  Fannie 
peers  out  from  the  surfaces  of  a wire  cage  at  the 
entrance  to  a security  area  beside  the  mess  decks. 

The  new  artwork  has  caught  the  sometimes 
astonished  attention  of  crewmembers  and  guests 
alike.  — J03  E.  Michael  Talley 

(Note:  When  this  report  came  in  from  the  Fleet, 
a cognizant  official  in  the  Naval  Ship  Systems  Com- 
mand had  this  to  add,  “You  might  want  to  mention 
the  crew  did  one  helluva  fob.  It  is  amazing  what  a 
little  direction  and  a lot  of  enthusiasm  can  do— and 
the  cost  was  minimal.’’) 


untary,  tax  deductible  contributions  for  the  monument 
and  scholarship  fund  can  be  sent  by  check  or  money 
order  payable  to  the  Seabee  Memorial  Association, 
Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  19383,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

New  Billet  Selection  Program 
Will  Aid  Officer  Assignments 

a program  which  encourages  officers  to  look  up 
and  select  the  billet  they  would  like  most  to  oc- 
cupy is  being  tried  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 
To  accomplish  the  program’s  objective,  officers  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  trial  are  encouraged  to  locate 
the  billet  they  would  like  to  occupy  in  BuPers  Notice 
1301  of  23  Apr  1971.  By  matching  the  date  of  the 
incumbent’s  rotation  date  with  his  own,  an  officer  can 
find  whether  or  not  the  billet  will  be  vacant  when 
he  is  ready  for  transfer. 

During  the  program’s  trial  period,  billets  included 
will  fall  into  the  following  categories:  Staffs  Ashore, 
Staffs  Overseas,  Overseas  Fleet  Support,  conus  Avia- 
tion Units,  conus  Fleet  Support,  conus  Field  Activ- 
ities, Reserve  Activities,  Top  Management,  Training/ 
Education  Staffs. 

Incumbents  in  all  the  411  billets  listed  in  the  notice 
are  scheduled  for  rotation  between  October  1971  and 
March  1972.  Participants  in  this  program  must  be 
lieutenants  having  an  11  OX  designator  who  haven’t 
been  selected  for  lieutenant  commander  (at  least  not 


by  the  FY  71  promotion  board).  They  must  have  a 
projected  rotation  date  between  September  1971  and 
February  1972  and  cannot  be  in  receipt  of  orders  as 
of  23  Apr  71.  All  must  have  a surface  warfare  qualifi- 
cation. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  will  match  qualified 
men  to  the  billets  which  are  available.  If  the  officer’s 
first  choice  is  out  of  the  question,  consideration  will 
be  given  to  other  available  billets  in  descending  order 
of  preference. 

As  usual,  the  Navy’s  high  priorities  will  be  met. 
Vietnam  is  still  number  one  on  the  priority  list  and 
180  Vietnam  billets  for  110X  lieutenants  must  be  filled 
during  the  trial  period.  Eligible  officers  who  haven’t 
yet  served  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  will  be  con- 
sidered for  that  duty  first. 

Officers  who  desire  or  need  counseling  will  find 
their  detailers  are  ready  to  offer  advice  concerning 
billet  selection. 

UDT  SEAL  Training 

There’s  a Navy  wide  shortage  of  Underwater  Demo- 
lition Team  and  seal  Team  men,  so  most  qualified  ap- 
plicants are  accepted  and  trained  as  soon  as  they  are 
available  for  transfer.  To  qualify,  a candidate  should 
be  between  18  and  31  years  old  and  in  excellent 
physical  condition.  For  particulars,  sde  BuPers  Manu- 
al Art.  1420160. 
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Above:  Wives  relax  as  delays  hold  their  Athens-bound  flight  on  the 
ground.  Above  right:  The  special  arrives.  Right:  Passports  checked. 
Below  right:  Welcome  to  Athens.  Bottom  center:  Roosevelt's  CO, 
CAPT  John  E.  Hansen,  greets  his  wife. 


the  days  of  waiting  were  over,  and  there  were 
* only  a few  hours  and  minutes  to  go  as  388  anxious 
husbands  gathered  at  Athens  International  Airport’s 
East  Terminal  one  spring  evening  recently  to  greet 
their  wives  who  were  arriving  on  charter  flights  from 
Jacksonville  and  Oceana. 

Hours  before  the  flights  were  due,  men  from  the 
aircraft  carrier  Roosevelt  and  14  other  Sixth  Fleet 
ships  began  filling  the  airport  lounges  and  snack  bars. 
The  air  was  filled  with  talk  of  plans  for  the  coming 
12  days.  Anticipation  of  greeting  loved  ones  was 
heightened  as  announcements  told  of  delays  in  ar- 
rival time  due  to  problems  on  the  ground  before  leav- 
ing the  States. 

It  was  close  to  midnight  before  the  first  flight  from 
Jacksonville  was  due  to  land  and  husbands  were 
packed  against  the  customs  fence  straining  to  catch  a 
first  glimpse  of  their  wives  entering  the  terminal. 

Then  the  “landed”  notice  was  posted  next  to  the 
Jacksonville  flight  and  shortly  thereafter,  a steady 
stream  of  tired  but  happy  female  travelers  began 
arriving  at  passport  control. 

USO,  airport  and  travel  agency  guides  tried  in  vain 
to  keep  couples  separated  until  the  wives  had  passed 
through  Greek  customs.  But  the  wives  soon  co  lected 
both  husbands  and  baggage,  and  the  arrival  area 
shortly  was  empty. 

It  was  a different  story  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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FLIGHTS 


Left:  Chief  Ron  Heinlein  is  greeted  by  his  wife 
and  son.  Above:  Just  waiting  for  transportation 
to  the  hotel.  Top:  Make  way;  I see  him.  Above 
right:  An  officer  escorts  his  wife  and  baby  from 
the  airport. 


terminal,  however,  as  435  sailors  began  their  in- 
processing for  their  homeward  flights,  with  passengers 
bound  for  both  Jacksonville  and  Oceana.  The  depar- 
ture area  was  crowded  as  men,  clutching  tickets, 
immunization  records,  and  suitcases,  vied  for  a place 
to  sit  and  wait  until  boarding  call. 

With  wives  arriving  and  men  departing,  it  was 
a long  and  busy  evening  for  the  charter  flight  co- 
ordinator, Lieutenant  Commander  John  Del  Vecchio, 
Roosevelt’s  V-2  division  officer.  Working  months  be- 
fore with  his  assistant,  Ensign  John  Powers,  LCDR 
Del  Vecchio  was  responsible  for  arranging  not  only 
the  four  round-trip  flights,  but  also  for  Athens  hotel 
reservations  for  wives  and  stateside-connecting  flights 
for  those  homeward  bound. 

The  last  sailor  boarded  the  final  flight  to  the  States 
at  0551  and  LCDR  Del  Vecchio  was  able  to  finish 
his  work  by  0630.  As  he  finally  left  the  terminal,  the 
trip  coordinator  remarked  that  he  was  . . some- 
what relieved  that  half  of  it  was  over.” 

Rut  he  was  the  only  one. 

Needless  to  say,  a happy  time  was  had  by  all,  and 
as  the  wives  boarded  the  plane  for  the  home-bound 
trip,  they  were  already  making  plans  for  the  next 
reunion. 

—Story  by  J02  Ralph  P.  Goldman; 

Photos  by  PH3  James  Jones  and 
PH3  William  Griffin. 
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New  BEQ  at  Panama  City, Fla. 


yk#ALK  into  the  dining  room  of  the  new  Bachelor 
Enlisted  Quarters  with  Mess  at  the  Naval  Ship 
Research  and  Development  Laboratory,  Panama  City, 
Fla.— the  appearance  and  atmosphere  resemble  a fine 
restaurant  more  than  a Navy  enlisted  mess. 

The  walls  are  handsomely  decorated  in  a medieval 
European  motif  featuring  antiqued  sailing  charts, 
busts  of  Spanish  conquistadors,  crossed  swords,  and 
a crest  of  England’s  King  Richard  I.  Spotlights  splash 
the  decor  softly  with  color  and  speakers  mounted  in 
the  ceiling  add  the  sound  of  music  to  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. 

The  new  BEQ  provides  vastly  improved  living 
quarters  for  the  enlisted  men  who  support  the 
Laboratory’s  research  and  development  mission.  It 
replaces  a semipermanent  building  which  was  ob- 
tained as  war  surplus  material  by  the  laboratory  in 
1948.  The  old  building  had  been  used  for  office  space 
and  was  converted  to  a barracks  in  1956. 

The  new  structure,  built  at  a cost  of  $400,000,  is 
evidence  of  the  continuing  concern  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Navy  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
men  in  uniform. 


In  addition  to  the  pleasant  dining  room,  the  facility 
includes  a TV  room,  lounge,  and  laundromat.  The 
galley  is  equipped  with  all  new  cooking  equipment. 
Furniture  in  the  rooms  includes  innerspring  mattresses 
and  foundation  beds— a welcome  improvement  over 
the  steel  spring  bunks  in  the  old  barracks.  Private 
rooms  occupied  by  E-7  personnel  and  above  are 
furnished  with  a small  refrigerator  for  storing  cold 
drinks  and  snacks. 

an  effort  is  being  made  to  provide  privacy  and 
conveniences  to  occupants  of  the  new  facility 
equal  to  those  available  in  base  housing  or  privately 
rented  quarters,  according  to  Lieutenant  Commander 
J.  F.  Sutton,  commanding  officer  of  enlisted  personnel. 

Each  man  has  a key  to  his  room  and  is  responsible 
for  it,  as  though  he  were  living  in  an  apartment. 
Alcoholic  beverages  are  now  permitted  in  the  barracks 
rooms  for  those  of  drinking  age.  Plans  are  being  made 
to  permit  occupants  to  order  private  telephones  in  the 
rooms,  at  their  own  expense. 

Residents  of  the  BEQ  regularly  enjoy  special  events 
such  as  candlelight  dinners  in  the  dining  room  or 


Half  of  Navy's  Enlisted  Force 
Is  Now  Under  Centralized  Control 

aiavymen  in  38  ratings  and  numerous  NECs— about 
half  the  Navy’s  enlisted  force— are  now  under 
the  central  assignment  control  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel. 

Starting  1 June,  the  following  ratings  and  NECs 
were  added  to  the  list:  AK,  AME,  AS,  IC,  LI,  MR, 
PC,  PR,  QM,  RD,  SM,  HM-8402,  8403,  8417,  8432, 
8452,  8482,  8484  and  8498. 

Keep  checking  with  your  personnel  office  for  the 
latest  complete  list  of  centralized  rates  and  NECs  in 
BuPersNote  1306  series.  Even  if  your  rate  or  NEC 
isn’t  on  the  current  list,  you  don’t  have  long  to  wait 
—total  centralization  of  all  petty  officers  and  designat- 
ed strikers  is  scheduled  for  1 Jul  1972. 

What  can  centralization  mean  to  you?  You  have  a 
detailer  in  BuPers  — when  you  come  up  for  reassign- 
ment, he’s  the  one  who  makes  the  final  decision  as 
to  where  you  go.  He  knows  about  your  job  — there’s 
a good  chance  that  he’s  a petty  officer  in  your  rating, 
and  he  may  even  know  you  personally. 

You  serve  on  toured  duty,  both  at  sea  and  ashore. 
Tour  lengths  for  your  rate  or  NEC  are  published  in 
BuPersNote  1306  of  12  Mar  71  or  the  TransMan. 
Whenever  you’re  assigned  “for  duty,”  you’re  given  a 
projected  rotation  date  (PRD)  which  estimates  the 
date  you’ll  receive  your  next  assignment. 

The  most  important  things  you  can  do  are  to  keep 
track  of  your  PRD  and  make  sure  your  preference 


card  is  up  to  date.  Centralization  means  personalized 
service,  but  your  detailer  can’t  give  you  your  duty 
preferences,  the  school  you  want,  or  any  special  re- 
quests without  your  cooperation. 

Practice  Will  Lead  to  Perfection 
For  Archers  Aiming  at  '72  Olympics 

■ f archery  is  your  favorite  special  services  pastime 
* and  you’d  like  to  take  a shot  at  tryouts  for  the 
United  States  Olympic  team,  you  have  about  one  year 
to  practice,  practice,  practice.  Perfection  is  about  what 
it  will  take  to  be  one  of  the  three  men  and  three 
women  who  will  be  selected  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  Olympic  games  to  be  held  at  Munich 
next  year. 

Tryouts  for  the  U.  S.  archery  team  will  be  held  2-5 
Aug  1972  at  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  To 
compete  in  the  tryouts,  male  archers  must  shoot  four 
scores  of  1100  or  better  and  women  1050  or  higher 
in  major  competition  sanctioned  by  the  National  Arch- 
ery Association.  The  qualifying  rounds  may  be  at- 
tempted during  NAA-sanctioned  tournaments  anytime 
up  to  5 Aug  1972. 

An  archer  with  three  qualifying  scores  may  enter 
the  tryouts  at  Miami  University  with  a view  toward 
shooting  the  fourth. 

The  three  highest  scoring  men  and  women  during 
the  tryouts  will  be  invited  to  join  the  Olympic  team. 

For  information  on  archery  tournaments,  Navy  men 
and  women  may  write  the  National  Archery  Associa- 
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cookouts  in  lieu  of  the  regular  evening  meal.  The  men 
are  welcome  to  bring  guests  to  the  mess,  which  is 
more  fondly  referred  to  as  a restaurant  by  Lieutenant 
(jg)  John  M.  Rivers,  food  services  officer. 


“This  is  one  of  the  finest  messes  in  the  Navy  as  far 
as  habitability  is  concerned,”  said  Rivers,  who  looked 
for  original  decorations  rather  than  the  type  of  paint- 
ings and  photographs  which  commonly  adorn  Navy 
dining  areas. 

“We  tried  to  get  away  from  anything  having  to  do 
with  the  Navy,”  he  noted.  “People  can  come  in  and 
feel  that  they  are  at  home  here.  I think  this  has  con- 
tributed to  the  enthusiastic  response  to  the  new 
galley.” 

the  enthusiastic  response  has  been  manifested  not 
* only  in  increased  patronage  of  the  mess  at  meal- 
time, but  also  in  self-help  efforts  to  build  upon  the 
modern  facilities  provided.  Chief  Radioman  Carl  D. 
Spratin  volunteered  his  services  to  install  a music 
system— purchased  with  recreation  funds— in  the  din- 
ing area.  Storekeeper  1st  Class  Lewis  B.  Munn  con- 
tributed his  time  to  paint  the  furniture  in  the  food 
services  office. 

Another  self-help  venture  produced  a grill  used  for 
galley-sponsored  cookouts.  Volunteers  are  now  being 
sought  to  plant  and  care  for  flowers  and  shrubbery  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  BEQ. 

The  building  constniction  was  monitored  by  Lieu- 
tenant Kenneth  E.  Fusch,  public  works  officer.  The 
BEQ  has  33  berthing  rooms  with  an  over-all  capacity 
to  house  130  men. 


tion,  2633  Lincoln  Highway  East,  Ronks,  Pa.  17572. 
For  Olympic  archery  information  write  the  Secretary, 
Olympic  Archery  Games  Committee,  Box  968,  Hast- 
ings, Nebr.  68901— the  earlier  the  better. 

Decommissioning  Requirements 
Preclude  Accelerated  Outs 

Parly  outs  for  navymen  aboard  units  being  inac- 
tivated or  decommissioned  have  been  reduced  to 
a maximum  of  six  months,  effective  for  activities  be- 
ginning stand  down,  inactivation  or  decommissioning 
after  30  Jun  1971.  NavOp  82  (30  Apr  71)  clarifies  the 
intent  of  the  program:  “The  primary  consideration 
when  establishing  loss  months  . . . must  be  inactivation 
requirements.” 

Navymen  with  critical  skills  who  can  be  effectively 
used  in  meeting  urgent  requirements  may  be  retained 
by  Fleet  commanders  in  chief.  In  addition,  enlisted 
personnel  distribution  offices  may  identify  specific 
rates  and  NECs  exempted  from  early  separation  be- 
cause of  Fleet  requirements;  Navymen  in  these  rates 
and  NECs  will  be  given  at  least  30  days’  notice  on  re- 
assignments, whenever  possible,  and  will  be  subject  to 
transfer  up  until  their  loss  months.  Noncareer  person- 
nel with  less  than  13  months’  remaining  active  service 
will  normally  be  reassigned  within  the  same  home 
port  or  geographic  area.  Navymen  attached  to  units 
being  inactivated  or  decommissioned  are  ineligible  for 
other  release  programs.  Check  with  your  personnel 
office. 


Meritorious  Advancements  Program 
Will  be  Continued  During  FY  72 

the  chief  of  naval  personnel  has  announced  that, 
* because  of  the  results  of  the  FY  71  Meritorious 
Advancement  Board,  the  program  will  be  continued 
into  FY  72. 

The  extended  program  contains  two  major  changes. 

• The  format  of  the  recommendation  letter  is  being 
standardized  to  permit  uniform  processing  procedures 
and  to  ensure  that  the  board  has  available  all  infor- 
mation needed  to  prepare  a comprehensive  brief  on 
each  candidate. 

• The  eligibility  criteria  will  be  changed  from  “must 
have  participated  in  at  least  five  examinations”  to 
“must  have  participated  in  at  least  five  examinations, 
three  of  which  were  in  the  past  two  and  a half  years.” 

These  changes  were  recommended  by  the  president 
of  the  FY  71  selection  board  to  enhance  the  efficiency 
of  the  board  and  to  ensure  that  all  those  candidates 
being  recommended  for  meritorious  advancement 
have  been  continually  striving  for  advancement 
through  the  Navywide  Competitive  Advancement 
System. 

It  is  expected  that  the  advancement  quotas  for  the 
FY  72  program  will  be  approximately  the  same  as  in 
FY  71—100  E-7s  and  100  E-6s.  At  the  completion  of 
this  program,  a decision  will  be  made  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  pilot  program  should  be  formally  adopted. 
Instructions  for  nomination  procedures  for  advance- 
ment will  be  contained  in  a forthcoming  notice. 
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BM1  AIDS  VIETNAMESE 


The  moment  you  shake  his  hand  you  know  he  is 
* either  a boatswain’s  mate  or  a handball  player. 

The  bulky  hand  belongs  to  Boatswain’s  Mate  1st 
Class  Vincent  J.  Liebler,  who  is  bearded;  six  feet, 
two  inches  tall;  weighs  275  pounds;  and  is  an  advisor 
to  the  Vietnamese  Navy’s  Mine  Interdiction  Division 
(MID)  91. 

A veteran  of  more  than  550  minesweeping  missions 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Liebler  has  spent  the  past 
two  and  a half  years  in  that  country.  Most  of  the 
time  was  spent  working  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  crews, 
but  now  his  role  — along  with  that  of  many  U.  S. 
Navymen  in  Vietnam  — has  shifted  to  an  advisory 
capacity. 

Liebler  has  been  advising  MID  91  since  1 January, 
assisting  Vietnamese  sailors  in  operating  minesweepers 
and  evaluating  their  performance  in  anticipation  of 
the  day  they  will  sweep  the  rivers  fully  on  their  own. 


Navy  Eases  Some  Requirements 
For  Warrant  Officer  Applicants 

Age  and  active  time  in  service  requirements  for 
warrant  officers  have  been  changed,  effective 
with  the  fiscal  year  1972  program,  to  give  outstanding 
senior  petty  officers  every  chance  for  further  promo- 
tion and  treater  fulfillment  within  a naval  career.  The 
new  requirements,  outlined  in  NavOp  Z-81  ( 14  Apr 
71),  specify  that  enlisted  Navymen  and  women  in  pay 
grades  E-6  through  E-9  must  have  completed  at  least 
six  years  of  active  time  in  service,  computed  to  1 
July  of  the  calendar  year  they  apply,  to  be  eligible 
for  appointment  to  warrant  officer  (W-l).  Age  limita- 
tions have  been  expanded  upwards:  first  class  petty 
officers  must  be  at  least  23,  but  must  not  have  reached 
their  33rd  birthdays;  chief  petty  officers  must  not 
have  reached  their  35th  birthdays;  senior  chief  petty 


According  to  Liebler,  the  majority  of  MID  91  sailors 
can  already  handle  their  boats  without  the  aid  of  an 
advisor. 

“The  turnover  of  MID  91  craft  began  back  in 
1966,”  he  explained.  “Most  of  the  Vietnamese  sailors 
in  this  unit  have  now  been  on  the  job  a couple  of 
years.  They  know  the  shallow  spots  in  the  Long  Tau 
river  and  all  the  other  aspects  of  sweeping.  Also,  they 
can  call  in  air  support  if  they  are  attacked.  Usually 
one  man  in  every  crew  can -speak  English.” 

• 

the  sweepers  always  work  in  pairs  so  that  both 
* sides  of  the  river  will  be  covered,  and  one  can  help 
the  other  if  an  emergency  arises.  Radios  on  the  boats 
provide  a means  of  instant  communication. 

The  sailors  of  MID  91  sweep  the  Long  Tau  ship- 
ping channel,  the  nearly  30-mile-long  waterway  which 
leads  from  the  South  China  Sea  to  Saigon. 

On  a typical  mission,  the  crew  begin  testing  out 
their  sweep  gear  soon  after  departing  from  their  pier 
at  the  Vietnamese  Navy  Shipyard  in  Saigon.  The  gear 
consists  of  a heavy  chain  with  sharp  barbs  attached 
to  its  links. 

According  to  Liebler,  the  minesweepers  patrol 
primarily  for  command  detonated  mines. 

“This  type  of  mine,”  he  explained,  “is  laid  under- 
water, sometimes  in  the  mud  of  the  river  bottom, 
with  an  electric  wire  leading  to  a battery-powered 
switch  on  the  shore.” 

As  the  sweepers  patrol  down  the  channel  they  stay 
close  to  the  shore  where  it  is  easier  for  the  barbs  to 
cut  the  mine  wires  in  the  shallow  water.  Once  the 
wire  is  cut  the  mine  is  inoperative. 


officers  must  not  have  reached  their  37th  birthdays; 
and  master  chief  petty  officers  must  not  have  reached 
their  39th  birthdays.  The  new  requirements  also  apply 
to  Naval  Reservists  on  active  duty  and  in  the  TAR 
program. 

Navy's  SCORE  Program  Offers 
Chance  to  Convert  Your  Rating 

if  you’re  interested  in  converting  to  another  rat- 
' ing  but  are  not  sure  how  to  go  about  it,  you  might 
want  to  take  a look  at  the  Se'ective  Conversion  and 
Reenlistment  (score)  Program,  score  now  offers 
a method  of  conversion  to  any  rating  that  is  on  the 
Open  Rates  List  (BuPersInst  1130.4  series). 

Designated  strikers  (pay  grade  E-3)  and  petty 
officers  3rd  and  2nd  who  have  served  on  continuous 
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MINESWEEPER  TURNOVER 


“If  the  Viet  Cong  could  damage  or  sink  one  of  the 
freighters  coming  up  the  Long  Tau  to  Saigon,  the 
channel  would  be  blocked  until  the  ship  could  be 
removed,”  Liebler  explained. 

ixeeping  the  channel  open  has  long  been  one  of 
the  main  tasks  of  the  U.  S.  and  Vietnamese  navies. 
The  first  U.  S.  Navy  command  in  Vietnam  to  be 
awarded  a Presidential  Unit  Citation  was  Mine  Di- 
vision 112  which  swept  these  same  waters  and  pre- 
vented any  of  the  thousands  of  ships  transiting  the 
Long  Tau  from  being  sunk  by  a mine. 

The  division  turned  its  duties  over  to  the  Viet- 
namese Navy  last  November. 

At  noon,  when  the  sun  is  high  over  the  Rung  Sat 
Zone  through  which  the  Long  Tau  winds,  the  crew 
prepares  a typical  Vietnamese  meal.  Liebler  skillfully 
dips  a pair  of  chopsticks  into  a small  bowl  of  rice 
as  he  joins  them  for  lunch. 

The  sweeper  continues  up  the  river  past  sampans 
with  fishermen  busily  tending  their  nets  in  the  muddy 
water. 

Dwarfing  the  sampans  is  the  real  proof  of  success 
of  minesweeping  operations— huge  freighters  moving 
upriver  with  cargo  that  will  aid  the  South  Vietnamese 
in  their  struggle  against  communist  aggression. 

Liebler  works  with  16  different  minesweepers  in 
the  division,  and  launches.  “They’re  open  and  you 
can  get  a lot  of  air,  but  you  sure  get  wet  during  the 
monsoon  season,”  he  said. 

The  sweep  comes  to  an  end.  It  has  been  a peace- 
ful ride— even  a bit  dull  at  times.  Liebler  and  the 
five-man  Vietnamese  crew  like  it  that  way.  A little 


With  the  block  and  red  minesweeping  flog  waving  as  she  chugs 
along,  the  minesweeping  launch  drags  the  Long  Tau  for  enemy 
mines.  Above:  Contemplating  a chart  of  the  area,  BM1  Liebler 
and  his  Vietnamese  counterpart  discuss  their  course  on  the 
Long  Tau  shipping  channel. 


excitement  goes  a long  way  in  the  minesweeping 
business. 

* sked  how  much  longer  he  plans  to  stay  in  Viet- 
nam,  Liebler  replies,  “Well,  I’m  on  my  second 
tour  now  and  I’d  like  to  stay  a year  after  that  if 
they’ll  let  me.” 

He  adds,  “I  want  to  stay  long  enough  to  make  sure 
the  job  is  done  right,  so  I won’t  have  to  come  back 
again.” 

—Story  by  J03  Mike  Goodrich 
— Photos  by  PHI  Dick  Clinton 


active  duty  for  at  least  21  months  are  given  the 
opportunity  for  challenging  and  intensive  training 
leading  to  conversion  to  another  rating.  In  return  you 
are  required  to  enlist,  reenlist  or  extend  your  current 
enlistment  for  a total  obligation  of  six  years. 

Basically,  the  incentives  offered  for  score  reenlist- 
ments are: 

• Guaranteed  assignment  to  “A”  school  and  imme- 
diate change  of  rating  or  rating  designator  upon 
completion  of  school. 

• Guaranteed  “B  ”,  equivalent  “B”,  or  “C”  school. 

• Accelerated  advancement  to  P03  or  P02  if  other- 
wise eligible. 

• Reenlistment  bonus,  VRB  and  pro  pay  if  other- 
wise eligible. 

Check  with  your  career  counselor  or  the  personnel 
office  for  the  latest  changes  in  the  score  Program 


outlined  in  BuPersNote  1440  (7  Jun  71).  Look  for  a 
fuller  report  on  score  in  a future  issue. 

League's  Veterans  Affairs  Program 
Gives  Aid  to  Outgoing  Navymen 

|%uring  a recent  five-month  period  149  Navymen 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  Urban  League’s 
Veterans  Affairs  Program  in  seeking  education  and 
training  assistance  or  job  opportunity  information  as 
they  return  to  civilian  life.  The  minority  group  offi- 
cers and  men  are  part  of  a much  larger  group  of 
20,000  former  servicemen  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  League’s  help  since  the  program  began 
in  1967. 

Navymen  were  informed  of  the  service  through 
SecNav  Instruction  5350.11  A of  18  Jun  1968  which 
outlined  the  League’s  Veterans  Affairs  Program. 
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The  service  is  designed  to  advise  black  and  other 
minority  group  servicemen  of  the  benefits  available 
to  them  under  the  G.I.  Bill  and  other  Federal  bene- 
fits available  to  veterans. 

Minority  Navymen  who  intend  to  return  to  civil- 
ian life  are  encouraged  to  complete  NavPers  Form 
1740/4  (Revised  5-68)  and  return  it  to  a designated 
point  within  their  command  120  days  prior  to  their 
discharge.  On  the  first  working  day  of  each  month 
commands  will  forward  the  completed  information 
cards  by  official  mail  to  the  League’s  headquarters  in 
New  York.  The  outgoing  Navyman  will  then  be 
contacted  by  the  Veterans  Affairs  Program  and  of- 
fered assistance  and  information. 

Junior  Naval  Officer  Course  Added, 
Midshipmen  to  Gain  New  Experience 

Cor  the  first  time,  first  classmen  (seniors)  at 
* Annapolis  are  taking  a course  entitled  “The  Junior 
Naval  Officer”  as  part  of  their  required  curriculum. 
The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  midshipmen  ex- 
perience in  some  of  the  day-to-day  problems  they 
will  encounter  as  new  ensigns  in  their  capacities  as 
watch,  duty,  maintenance  and  personnel  officers  and 
division  or  junior  division  officers. 

A library  set  up  along  the  lines  of  a ship’s  office, 
containing  publications  and  directives  currently  used 
in  the  fleet,  has  been  established  at  the  Academy  for 
the  junior  officer  course.  The  library  is  on  the  dis- 
tribution for  tycom  directives  to  keep  it  up  to  date. 
In  addition,  recent  grads,  who  are  still  serving  their 
first  tour  at  sea,  are  invited  back  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy to  give  fresh  views  of  what  new  officers  should 
expect  when  they  get  to  the  fleet. 

Projects  similar  to  shipboard  tasks  or  problems  are 
assigned,  requiring  the  midshipmen  to  use  an  ap- 
propriate reference  for  the  coast  and  type  command 
of  their  future  ships.  “The  Junior  Naval  Officer” 
covers  everything  from  shipboard  3-M  to  the  supply 
system  and  the  duties  of  the  officer  of  the  deck.  Mid- 
shipmen also  get  hands-on  experience  with  the  actual 
materials  they  will  use  in  the  fleet. 

Says  one  instructor,  “The  Junior  Naval  Officer” 
course  ties  together  a midshipman’s  Naval  Academy 
experience  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  junior  officer.” 


Academy  Adds  Pre-med  Course 

Starting  next  fall  the  Naval  Academy  will  add 
premedical  courses  to  its  curriculum.  Graduates  of 
the  premed  program,  which  is  aimed  at  providing 
more  career  medical  officers  for  the  Navy,  will  at- 
tend medical  school  at  civilian  universities  for  their 
medical  degrees. 

The  Academy  already  offers  numerous  courses 
required  by  the  premed  program  and  will  add  those 
lacking  this  fall.  A maximum  of  two  per  cent  of  the 
graduating  class  of  1974  will  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  program. 


Project  Transition  Explained 

One  of  the  most  common  misunderstandings 
about  Project  Transition  is  that  it  is  a training  pro- 
gram. It  isn’t— it  offers  three  major  services  besides 
training;  and  the  training  is  aimed  at  those  who 
haven’t  developed  employable  skills— which,  in 
most  cases,  means  nonrated  men— and  those  few 
men  whose  Navy  skills  have  no  counterpart  in  the 
civilian  job  market. 

Project  Transition  is  designed  to  help  people  who 
are  to  be  separated  from  the  Navy  to  prepare  for 
and  find  suitable  civilian  jobs. 

The  other  three  services— counseling,  educational 
guidance,  and  job  placement  assistance— play  an 
equally  important  part  in  smoothing  the  Navyman’s 
transition  into  civilian  life. 

Whether  or  not  a transition  volunteer  can  be  re- 
leased for  any  period  of  training  while  still  on  ac- 
tive duty  depends  entirely  on  whether  the  command 
can  do  without  his  services,  since  the  enlisted  dis- 
tribution system  does  not  provide  reliefs  to  cover 
training  periods  in  transition. 

Whenever  possible,  a nonrated  man  with  no  real 
skills— the  primary  target  of  the  program— should 
be  released  for  as  much  training  as  the  Transition 
Site  can  arrange  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  com- 
mands will  be  hard  pressed  to  release  any  number 
of  senior  petty  officers  for  much  more  than  the 
counseling  and  placement  services  which  volunteers 
for  the  program  are  assured. 

NavOP  69  (8  Apr  71)  contains  some  guidelines 
about  Project  Transition  which  will  help  eliminate 
some  of  the  confusion  which  has  developed. 


'Great  White  Hope/  'Catch-22/ 

Among  New  Films  Sent  to  Fleet 

■ jere’s  a list  of  recently  released  16mm  feature 
motion  pictures  available  to  ships  and  overseas 
bases  from  the  Navy  Motion  Picture  Service. 

Movies  in  color  are  designated  by  (C)  and  those 
in  wide-screen  processes  by  (WS). 

Hello  — Goodbye  (C):  Drama;  Michael  Crawford, 
Curt  Jurgens.  t 

That  Lady  From  Peking  (C):  Drama,  Sid  Melton, 
Carl  Betz. 

Borsalina  (C):  Drama;  Jean-Paul  Belmondo,  Alain 
Delon. 

The  Last  Days  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (C): 
Drama;  Stewart  Granger,  Pier  Angeli. 

Goodbye,  Mr.  Chips  (WS)  (C):  Musical  Drama; 
Peter  O’Toole,  Petula  Clark. 

Sardinia  Kidnapped  (C):  Drama;  Franco  Nero, 
Charlotte  Rampling. 

Every  Man  is  My  Enemy  (C):  Drama;  Robert 
Webber,  Elsa  Martinelli. 

If  a Man  Answers  (C):  Comedy;  Sandra  Dee, 
Bobby  Darin. 

River  Run  (C) : Drama;  John  McLiam,  Louise  Ober. 
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Adam  at  6 A.M.  (C):  Drama;  Michael  Douglas. 

Homer  (C):  Drama;  Don  Scardino,  Tisa  Farrow. 

The  Brass  Bottle  (C):  Comedy;  Tony  Randall, 
Burl  Ives. 

Wuthering  Heights  (C):  Drama;  Anna  Calder 

Marshall,  Timothy  Dalton. 

The  Night  Visitor  (C):  Drama;  Max  von  Sydow, 
Trevor  Howard. 

1 Never  Sang  for  My  Father  (C):  Drama;  Melvyn 
Douglas,  Gene  Hackman. 

Forty  Pounds  of  Trouble  (WS)  (C):  Comedy; 
Tony  Curtis,  Suzanne  Pleshette. 

The  Great  White  Hope  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  James 
Earl  Jones,  Jane  Alexander. 

Scrooge  (WS)  (C):  Musical;  Albert  Finney,  Alec 
Guinness. 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat  (WS)  (C):  Comedy; 
Barbra  Streisand,  George  Segal. 

A Matter  of  Who:  Drama;  Terry  Thomas. 

Rio  Lobo  (C):  Western;  John  Wayne. 

C.  C.  And  Company  (C):  Drama;  Joe  Namath, 
Ann-Margret. 

Catch-22  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  Alan  Arkin,  Martin 
Balsam. 

A Distant  Trumpet  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  Troy  Dona- 
hue, Suzanne  Pleshette. 

There’s  a Girl  in  My  Soup  (C):  Comedy;  Peter 
Sellers,  Goldie  Hawn. 

The  Wild  Country  (C):  Western;  Steve  Forrest. 

Cold  Turkey  (C);  Comedy;  Dick  Van  Dyke,  Bob 
Newhart. 

The  Magnificent  Yankee:  Drama;  Louis  Calhem, 
Ann  Harding. 

The  Priest’s  Wife  (C):  Drama;  Marcello  Mastroi- 
anni,  Sophia  Loren. 

Txichariah  (C):  Rock  Western;  John  Rubinstein, 
Don  Johnson. 

Crossplot  (C):  Drama;  Roger  Moore,  Martha  Hyer. 

The  Honeymoon  Machine  (WS)  (C):  Comedy; 
Steve  McQueen,  Paula  Prentiss. 


Mini-Bikes  Aboard  Carrier 

Now  that  Special  Services  aboard  uss  Coral  Sea 
(CVA  43)  has  purchased  eight  75-cubic-centimeter 
motorcycles,  crewmembers  can  rent  minibikes  on 
one  of  the  Navy’s  maxiships. 

The  minibikes  can  be  rented  for  the  weekend  at 
low  rates.  Crewmembers  stick  one  in  the  trunk  of 
their  car  and  head  for  the  hills  around  Hunter’s 
Point  Naval  Shipyard  where  Coral  Sea  is  berthed. 
There’s  also  a motorcycle  track  on  the  base.  The 
small  cycles  are  more  than  just  entertainment,  they 
should  also  help  make  safer  and  better  bike  riders 
out  of  those  who  rent  them.  Before  crewmembers 
can  rent  cycles,  they  must  complete  a basic  training 
course,  which  includes  a lecture  on  motorcycle 
safety  and  a supervised  session  on  one  of  the  bikes. 
The  training  should  pay  off  when  Coral  Sea  returns 
overseas— where  motorcycles  can  be  purchased  at 
great  savings. 


UNDER  CONSTRUCTION— 

Four  New  Navy  Hospitals , 
And  More  Are  Planned 

A campaign  to  improve  or  replace  inadequate  med- 
ical facilities  is  underway  by  the  Navy’s  Medical 
Department. 

Ten-,  nine-,  six-,  and  three-story  hospitals  are  un- 
der construction  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  and  Roosevelt  Roads,  P.  R. 
The  new  hospitals  will  have  a total  of  1450  beds. 

Upcoming,  also,  are  a 195-bed  hospital  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  and  a 125-bed  hospital  at  the  Sub- 
marine Medical  Center,  New  London,  Conn.  Plans 
are  being  drawn,  too,  for  a 310-bed  hospital  at  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.,  and  a new  outpatient  clinic  and  220-bed 
addition  at  Naval  Hospital  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Elsewhere,  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Bethesda,  Md., 
is  being  upgraded  with  a new  intensive  care  unit, 
air-conditioning  of  patient  spaces  and  construction  of 
a motel  for  patients’  dependents.  Naval  Hospital  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  is  expanding  its  infant  nursery  and  in- 
tensive care  unit.  The  Submarine  Medical  Center  at 
New  London  is  expanding  its  obstetric  facilities;  Naval 
Hospitals  Guam,  M.  I.,  and  Yokosuka,  Japan,  are 
being  air-conditioned;  and  Naval  Hospital  Newport, 
R.  I.,  is  undergoing  modernization. 


Lab  Uses  Ultrasonic  Method 
In  Salvaging  Electronic  Gear 

wjhen  a saltwater  fire  main  broke  in  an  elec- 
tronics  compartment  aboard  uss  Enterprise 
(CVAN  65),  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  was 
called  upon  to  oversee  the  salvaging  of  damaged 
electronic  equipment. 

Electronic  and  electrical  parts  which  were  con- 
taminated by  salt  water  or  oil  were  cleaned  in  an 
oil-displacing  detergent  solution  with  the  aid  of  ultra- 
sonic agitation.  The  decontaminated  material  was  then 
rinsed  ultrasonically  in  fresh  water  and  dried. 

Water-displacing  fluids,  special  cleaning  agents  and 
corrosion-inhibiting  compounds  were  used  when  nec- 
essary. The  water-displacing  fluids,  special  cleaning 
agents  and  corrosion-inhibiting  compounds  used  by 
the  laboratory  as  well  as  ultrasonic  cleaning  have 
been  extensively  tested  by  NRL  men  since  their 
development  in  1959. 

The  NRL  cleaning  procedures  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully in  numerous  naval  vessels.  The  most  notable 
examples  were  in  uss  Constellation  (CVA  64),  which 
suffered  severe  damage  in  a fire  in  1960.  The  clean- 
ing techniques  have  also  been  used  aboard  uss 
Forrestal  (CVA  59)  and  the  former  uss  Guitarro 
(SS  363).  The  latter  has  been  on  loan  to  Turkey  since 
1954  and  renamed  Prevenze  (S  340).  The  method 
has  also  been  used  to  clean  electronic  equipment  of 
military  aircraft  after  saltwater  flooding. 
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P*  LIBERTY 

CALL! 


uihen  “liberty  call”  sounds  aboard  the  carrier 
* * uss  John  F.  Kennedy  (CVA  67),  it  means  a 
chance  for  more  than  3500  officers  and  men  to  visit 
a foreign  port.  Usually  the  liberty  line,  well  formed 
by  the  time  the  word  is  passed,  snakes  its  way  through 
the  passageways  leading  to  the  quarterdeck.  Each 
man  waits  impatiently,  thinking  about  a day  of  sight- 
seeing, shopping,  photography,  eating  unusual  foods, 
or  that  first  cold  drink. 

But  liberty  call  also  signals  the  start  of  another 
workday  for  one  division.  With  no  pier  to  tie  up  to  or 
harbor  to  shelter  the  83,000-ton  carrier,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  get  the  men  ashore— boats. 

Fifth  Division  provides  the  ferry  service  for  the 
liberty  party,  as  well  as  making  runs  for  supplies, 
mail,  and  general  visiting.  The  division,  composed  of 
44  men,  works  in  24-hour  shifts  during  a port  visit. 

Lieutenant  (jg)  Bob  McMahon,  the  division  offi- 
cer, said,  “one  of  the  roughest  jobs  is  keeping  JFK’s 
boats  in  good  shape.”  The  ship  has  seven  utility  boats, 
all  40  or  50  feet  in  length,  two  officers’  boats,  and  the 
captain’s  gig.  “It’s  hard  to  repair  the  boats  when  you 
only  have  four  or  five  days  before  they’re  in  the  water 
again,”  he  said.  The  boat  crews,  made  up  mostly  of 
volunteers,  make  an  average  of  125  runs  each  day. 

“It’s  fun  as  well  as  work,”  said  a coxswain.  “There 
is  also  a lot  of  responsibility.” 

Another  said,  “We  transported  almost  20,000  men 
during  our  visit  to  Athens.  And  then  there  are  nights 


Home  on  Leave  or  Liberty? 

if  you’re  headed  home  on  leave  or  liberty,  you’ve 
' probably  already  looked  into  reduced  military  fares 
for  travel.  Scheduling  your  round  trip  to  take  full 
advantage  of  fare  reductions  can  be  tricky;  to  make 
things  easier,  Military  Traffic  Management  and  Termi- 
nal Service  (MTMTS)  has  released  a full  summary  of 
travel  by  rail,  bus  and  air. 

First  of  all,  to  be  eligible  for  reduced  military  fares, 
you  must  be: 

• On  active  duty. 

• On  official  leave,  liberty,  or  within  seven  days  of 
discharge. 

• Traveling  at  your  own  expense. 

•In  uniform.  (This  is  a basic  requirement.) 


• In  possession  of  a properly  executed  Authorization 
for  Commercial  Air  Travel  (DD  Form  1580). 

Reduced  fares  available  for  holiday  travel,  and  ap- 
plicable restrictions,  are  as  follows: 

Rail  Travel— Railroads  offer  approximately  25  per 
cent  reductions  on  both  one-way  and  rovnd-trip  fares. 
There  are  no  special  restrictions  for  holiday  travel. 

Bus  Travel— Reduced  fares  during  holidays  will 
be  limited  to  certain  selected  points  in  the  eastern 
states,  and  to  travel  between  some  eastern  and  mid- 
western  states.  These  reductions  are  available  year- 
round  and  generally  apply  to  round-trip  tickets  only. 

Air  Travel— Fare  reductions  of  two  types  are  of- 
fered: military  standby  and  military  reserved.  There 
are  no  holiday  restrictions  on  the  standby  fare  (about 
% of  full  price ) . Standby  passengers  on  non-connecting 
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when  it’s  hard  enough  to  handle  the  boat  on  the 
open  sea,  let  alone  making  the  ladder.’’ 

Their  job  is  not  only  making  runs  to  and  from  the 
ship.  While  underway  the  division  is  busy  cleaning, 
repairing,  and  repainting  the  boats.  The  engines  also 
get  a check  by  personnel  from  A Division.  McMahon 
pointed  out  that  the  division  also  mans  one  of  the  re- 
plenishment stations  during  an  unrep. 

Facing  page,  top:  Officers'  personnel  boat  approaches  a foreign 
harbor  lined  with  sailboats.  Below:  Kennedy  boat  crews  provide 
the  ferry  service  for  the  liberty  party,  as  well  as  svpplies,  mail 
and  general  visiting.  Above:  CVA  67's  10  boats  average  more 
than  125  runs  per  day.  Right:  Two  crewmen  aboard  USS  John 
F.  Kennedy  (CVA  67)  replace  the  wood  stripping. 


flights  are  not  subject  to  bumping  at  enroute  stops, 
once  they  have  been  accommodated  and  have  received 
a validated  ticket  from  origin  to  destination. 

Some  airlines  have  restrictions  (or  blackout  days) 
on  military  reservation  fares.  The  normal  restriction 
on  weekend  travel  at  the  reduced  military  reservation 
fare  (about  two-thirds  of  full  fare)  is  between  noon 
and  midnight  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Your  transportation  officer  has  the  information  to 
help  you  schedule  holiday  travel. 

All  information  regarding  military  fares  was  taken 
from  tariffs  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  or 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  These  fares  are 
subject  to  change  without  notice;  therefore,  military 
personnel  anticipating  travel  should  contact  their 
local  carrier  representative  regarding  such  fare. 
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THIS  LIBERTY  HOUND 
IS  A RARE  BREED 

name  is  liberty  hound.  I am  AWOL  from 
the  uss  Pluck.  If  I am  found,  please  return  me 
to  my  ship.” 

So  reads  the  “dog  tag”  of  a 40-pound  basset  hound 
belonging  to  the  crew  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  mine- 
sweeper uss  Pluck  (MSO  464)  homeported  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  Pluck  and  her  crew  acquired  the  four- 
and-a-half-year-old  pedigreed  dog  from  the  skipper’s 
brother. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Jerry  Murphy  explains, 
“My  brother’s  children  outgrew  the  dog.  Since  basset 
hounds  -crave  lots  of  attention,  he  thought  that  Pluck’s 
crew  and  the  dog  could  both  benefit  from  each  other.” 
“Lib,”  as  he  is  affectionately  called,  gets  all  the  at- 
tention he  can  handle. 

The  commanding  officer  says,  “He  will  go  to  one 
man  to  be  petted.  After  that  man  gets  tired  and  stops, 
Liberty  will  walk  over  to  another  sailor  and  entice  him 
to  pet  awhile.  When  Lib  looks  up  at  you  with  those 
big,  red  eyes  it  is  hard  to  keep  from  giving  him  a few 
minutes  of  petting  time.  He  goes  from  man  to  man 
until  he  has  ‘inspected’  the  entire  crew.” 

Originally  the  dog  was  named  “Commissioner”  after 
the  commissioner  on  the  Batman  TV  series  because 


he  always  looked  so  worried,  but,  explains  the  CO, 
“15  minutes  after  he  was  aboard  he  was  reads'  to  hit 
the  beach  on  liberty.  We  just  naturally  named  him 
Liberty  Hound.” 

Lib  is  a regular  crewmember.  He  stands  morning 
quarters— he  seldom  misses  quarters  as  that  means 
more  affection  from  lots  of  people— stands  combat  in- 
formation center  watches,  engineering  watches  and 
“supervises”  preparation  of  various  meals. 

■ iis  service  jacket  lists  his  profile  as  “low  slung.” 
**  The  record  also  states  that  Seaman  Hound  is  a 
holder  of  the  Golden  Dragon  award. 

According  to  LCDR  Murphy,  “When  we  left  port 
with  Lib  the  first  time,  he  was  very  seasick,  but  now 
he  has  his  sealegs  and  he’s  turned  out  to  be  a good 
sailor.” 

He  adds,  “When  the  ship  is  heading  for  port,  as 
soon  as  we  are  within  sniffing  distance  of  land,  Lib 
will  run  to  the  bow  and  start  to  bark.  By  the  time  we 
are  in  sight  of  land  he  will  really  start  to  carry  on.” 

The  CO  said,  “Quite  often  we  will  take  Lib  to 
Olongapo  City  with  us.  Jeepnees  and  taxis  loaded  with 
passengers  will  stop  to  stare  and  children  will  stop 
and  pet  him.  Most  Filipinos  have  never  seen  a basset 
hound  before.  When  Lib  wa’ks  into  a bar  with  us, 
the  hostesses  will  bring  him  wate^  and  really  take  care 
of  him.” 


SAILING 


Asa  sport  and  as  a valuable 
^ training  method,  sailing’s 
popularity  among  Navymen  has 
been  spreading  rapidly.  The  U.  S. 
Naval  Sailing  Association 
( usnsa  ) , which  was  first  officially 
recognized  in  February  of  this 
year,  now  includes  over  25 
branches  at  Navy  bases  through- 
out the  world. 

Commanding  officers  and  unit 
commanders  are  encouraged  to 
establish  liaison  with  these  local 
branches  for  the  use  of  special 
services  sailing  facilities,  espe- 
cially by  junior  line  officers  and 
deck  enlisted  men.  In  most  cases 
a group  of  men  will  be  trained 
as  instructors  capable  of  passing 
on  their  knowledge  and  skill. 

The  local  branches  and  their 
respective  commodores  are  list- 
ed below.  For  more  information, 
contact  the  nearest  branch  or 
write  to  usnsa’s  national  commo- 
dore, Captain  Robert  D.  Mc- 
Wethy,  3 Weems  Creek  Drive, 
Annapolis,  Md.  21401. 


0 Naval  Sailing  Association,  London 
Staff  CINCUSNAVEUER 
FPO  New  York  09501. 

# Great  Lakes  Yacht  Club  (GLYC) 

(LCDR  Donald  E.  Haack,  USN) 

Building  51,  Naval  Base 
Great  Lakes,  III.  60088. 

0 Navy  Patuxent  Sailing  Club  (NPSC) 
(CDR  John  A.  O'Shea,  USN) 

Naval  Air  Station 
Patuxent  River,  Md.  20670. 

0 Bay  Area  Navy  Sailing  Association 
(BANSA) 

(CAPT  James  L.  Holbrook,  USN) 

CO  Naval  Air  Station 
Alameda,  Calif.  94501. 

0 NAS  Alameda  Yacht  Club 
(LCDR  Gerald  R.  Treber,  USN) 
c/o  Recreation  Officer 
Naval  Air  Station 
Alameda,  Calif.  94501. 

0 Treasure  Island  Sailing  Club 
(Paul  Snyder) 

Special  Services  Marina 
USNS  Treasure  Island 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  94130. 


0 Naval  Sailing  Association  Annapolis 
(CWO  E.  L.  Steger,  USN) 

U.  S.  Naval  Station 
Annapolis,  Md.  21402. 

0 Naval  Post  Graduate  School  Sailing 
Association 

(LT  George  A.  Burman,  USN) 

Naval  Post  Graduate  School 
Monterey,  Calif.  93940. 

0 Navy  Yacht  Club  of  Newport 

(CAPT  Mitchell  K.  Disney,  JAGC,  USN) 
Newport  Naval  Base 
Newport,  R.  I.  02840. 

0 Roosevelt  Roads  Yacht  Club 
(Tom  Doyle) 

U.  S.  Naval  Station 
FPO  New  York  09551. 

0 Guantanamo  Bay  Yacht  Club 
(LT  Richard  T.  Dauphine,  MC,  USNR) 
c/o  Special  Services  Director 
P.  O.  Box  36,  Naval  Station 
FPO  New  York  09593. 

0 Navy  Yacht  Club,  Long  Beach 

(CAPT  Robert  J.  Trauger,  USN  retired) 
Long  Beach  Naval  Station 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 

( Rota  Naval  Yacht  Club/Club  Nautrco 
de  Rota 

(LCDR  David  Evans,  USN) 
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a lthough  many  sailors  like  the  local  beer,  Lib 
will  only  drink  it  if  it  is  very  cold.  He  is  also  quite 
choosy  about  what  he  eats.  When  he  was  living  ashore 
a waitress  fed  him  some  very  choice  cuts  of  steak. 

Murphy  says,  “It’s  getting  to  the  point  now,  though, 
that  he  will  turn  down  some  of  the  steaks  and  other 
types  of  food  that  we  have  aboard  the  ship  because  it 
is  not  cooked  to  his  taste!” 

To  look  at  Hound  you  would  never  know  that  he’s 
so  touchy  about  what  he  eats.  “That  guy  . . . er, 

dog,  weighs  at  least  30  pounds,”  said  one  crewmem- 
ber, “and  we  have  to  carry  him  down  the  ladders 
when  he  wants  to  visit  another  part  of  the  ship.” 
There  is  one  ladder  that  Liberty  Hound  will  walk 
down  at  a moment’s  notice.  It’s  called  the  after  brow 
and  it  leads  to  “liberty”  and  the  beach. 

Just  in  case  you  missed  it,  that’s  a profile  view  of 
Liberty  Hound  on  this  month’s  inside  front  cover. 

—Story  and  Photo  by  PHI  John  R.  Sheppard 

Changes  to  Armed  Forces  Recipes 
Include  Test  Kitchen  Discoveries 

thicker  brown  cravy,  meatier  baked  lasagna  with 
* a tastier  mix  of  spices,  and  better-looking  beef  stew 
are  just  a few  of  the  improvements  called  for  in  the 
two-year-old  Armed  Forces  Recipe  Service. 

Soon  to  be  mailed  to  users,  Change  1 affects  some 
200  of  the  1050  recipes.  Meat,  fish  and  poultry  recipe 


revisions,  deletions  and  additions  account  for  nearly 
half  the  changes. 

Revisions  and  changes  were  suggested  by  Navy 
commissarymen,  Navy  Food  Management  Teams,  and 
Navy  Subsistence  Office  recipe  specialists,  as  well  as 
users  in  other  services  and  other  groups.  Suggestions 
were  screened  by  the  Armed  Forces  Recipe  Service 
Committee  and  significant  ones  were  referred  to  the 
Army  Natick  (Mass.)  Laboratories  for  test  kitchen 
evaluations  and  development. 

aiot  surprisingly,  since  the  Recipe  Service  is  di- 
rectly  descended  from  a family  of  recipes  used  by 
each  service  over  the  past  20  years,  few  dishes  were 
eliminated  completely. 

Added  meat  and  seafood  items  include  pork  chops 
with  apple  slices,  creole  pork  chops,  shrimp  chop  suey 
and  beef  and  corn  pie.  Two  new  variations  for  fried 
chicken  are  also  provided. 

The  beef  and  com  pie  is  adapted  from  a recipe  sub- 
mitted by  Commissaryman  3rd  Class  L.  O.  Gagne  in 
1969  while  serving  aboard  uss  Camp  (DER  251). 

Two  new  dishes  being  introduced  are  summer 
squash  and  a shimmery  fruit  and  vegetable  salad. 

The  squash  recipe  was  suggested  by  Navy  commis- 
sarymen at  NAS  New  Orleans,  La.  Food  industry  test 
kitchens,  through  their  members  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Industrial  Association  Menu/Recipe  Task  Group 
contributed  the  salad  recipe. 


Naval  Station,  Box  1806  U.  S.  Naval  Amphibious  Base 

FPO  New  York  09540  San  Diego,  Calif.  92155. 


a Naval  Sailing  Association 

(CDR  Thomas  A Stansbury,  USNR) 

Nov  si  Militia-Naval  Reserve  Foundation 
Naval  Armory-Randolph  Street 
Lake  Michigan 
Chicago,  III.  60602 

a Quonset-Dovisville  Yacht  Club 
(John  Bradley) 

Naval  Air  Station 
Quonset  Point,  R.  I.  02819. 

a Navy  Yacht  Club  of  Pensacola 
(CAPT  Charles  M.  Howe,  USN) 

Building  3244 
Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  Fla.  32508. 

( Norfolk  Naval  Sailing  Association 
(NNSA) 

(COL  John  Lucas) 

Box  Section,  Hampton  Roads  Branch 
Norfolk,  Vo.  23511. 

a Charleston  Naval  Sailing  Association 
(CDR  Thomas  P.  Cagney,  USN) 
c/o  General  Delivery 
Naval  Base  Post  Office 
Charleston,  S.  C.  29408. 

( San  Diego  Naval  Sailing  Club 
(CAPT  Lawrence  W.  Bunce,  USN) 


a Yokosuka  Yacht  Club  (YYC) 

(CDR  Robert  J.  Richards,  USN) 

Code  600 

Commander  Fleet  Activities 
FPO  Seattle,  Wash.  98762. 

a Navy  Jacksonville  Sailing  Club 
(LT  Alan  S.  Rhoades,  USN) 

Naval  Air  Station,  Box  29 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  32212. 

a Key  West  Naval  Sailing  Association 
(CAPT  Seymour  Dombroff,  USN) 

U.  S.  Naval  Station 
Key  West,  Fla.  33040. 

a Naval  Sailing  Association 
(LT  Larry  Sutton,  USN) 

USS  Providence  (CLG  6) 

FPO  San  Francisco,  Calif.  96601. 

a Pearl  Harbor  Yacht  Club 
(William  Hickok) 

Special  Services,  Box  20 

U.  S.  Naval  Station 

FPO  San  Francisco,  Calif.  96610. 

a CBC  Naval  Sailing  Association 
(LT  Jeff  Cullison,  USN) 

Special  Services  Division  (Code  32) 

NAVCONBATCEN 

Port  Hueneme,  Calif.  93041. 
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This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  com- 
munications from  within  the  naval  service 
on  matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it 
is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Pers- 
P31,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 


Questions  Questionnaire 

Sir:  Recently  I received  a ques- 
tionnaire which  solicited  an  evaluation 
of  the  Navy  by  enlisted  personnel. 
The  questions  seemed  pertinent,  but 
the  way  they  were  phrased  and  the 
format  of  the  questionnaire  left  no 
room  for  qualified  answers. 

I completed  the  questionnaire,  but 
felt  that  I had  not  been  permitted 
to  express  myself  fully.  I believe  such 
questionnaires  can  be  useful  if  pre- 
sented in  a less  formal  manner.  I do  not 
think  a man  can  truly  express  himself 
to  a computer  punch  card.— P.  P.  M., 
RMSM,  usn. 

• The  recent  Navy  Personnel  Sur- 
vey 71-1  (NPS)  sought  answers  to 
questions  of  interest  to  management 
planners;  the  goal  was  to  obtain  in- 
formation which  would  help  balance 
Navy  needs  with  the  wishes  of  Navy 
individuals. 

Such  information  must  be  collected 
in  a systematic  and  economical  man- 
ner. The  NPS  employed  a multiple- 
choice  questionnaire  and  an  optical 
scan  or  “quick  response”  answer  sheet 
which  is  the  most  feasible  way  to  ob- 
tain answers  from  a large  number  of 
individuals. 

Among  other  considerations,  this 
method  pinpoints  answers  to  ques- 
tions of  greatest  importance  to  pro- 
gram managers,  reduces  the  time  and 
cost  of  processing  data,  permits  ex- 
pression of  views  on  a variety  of  sub- 
jects, and  allows  for  a larger  number 
of  questions  to  be  answered  in  a 
given  amount  of  the  respondent’s 
time. 

But  you  do  point  to  a need  which 
is  sometimes  forgotten  in  the  race  to- 
ward complete  mechanization:  in  ad- 
dition to  responding  on  the  optical 
scan  answer  sheet,  survey  instructions 
should  encourage  the  use  of  a sep- 
arate sheet  of  paper  for  qualified 
answers  or  other  comments.  NPS  71-1 
did  contain  such  instructions  on  page 
1 of  the-  questionnaire— Ed. 

Assignment  by  Rating 

Sir:  Is  there  any  regulation  which 
states  a man  must  be  assigned  only 
duties  of  his  rating?  In  a discussion  of 
this  at  my  command,  some  petty  of- 
ficers said  yes,  others  no,  but  no  one 


could  cite  something  in  writing  one 
way  or  the  other.  However,  the  con- 
sensus seemed  to  be  that  if  circum- 
stances require  men  to  work  outside 
their  ratings,  such  assignment  should 
be  only  temporary  to  meet  unexpected 
local  job  requirements.— E.  D.  A., 
CE3,  USN. 

• It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  that 
anyone  would  disagree  with  your  con- 
sensus, particularly  commanding  of- 
ficers who  should  be  anxious  to  see 
personnel  assigned  on  the  basis  of 
rate  and  rating  and  working  at  their 
highest  skill  levels  within  the  com- 
mand. 

Assignment  officials  at  BuPers  and 
the  EPDOs  make  every  effort  to  place 
individuals  in  billets  which  call  for 
their  respective  rate  and  specialty 
skills. 

However,  there  is  no  written  guar- 
antee that  every  Navyman  will  work 
solely  in  rating,  nor  is  there  a limit  on 
the  time  a man  may  be  assigned  to 
duty  outside  his  rate.  Recruiters  and 
recruit  company  commanders,  for  ex- 
ample, work  out  of  rate  for  up  to 
three  years  at  a time. 

Generally,  it’s  the  old  and  con- 
tinuing story  of  “Navy  needs,”  which 
always  take  precedence  over  personal 
ambitions.  In  times  of  tight  budgets 
and  personnel  cutbacks,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  an  increasing  number  of 
men  working  out  of  rating,  with  great- 
er responsibility  within  rating,  or  both. 
—Ed. 

Navyman's  Role  in  Program 

Sir:  Enclosed  is  a “letter”  which 
I’d  like  to  pass  along  to  Navymen 
on  how  personnel  can  respond  to  the 
People  Programs  initiated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  particularly  in  re- 
spect to  the  Z-grams: 

Dear  Shipmates, 

SecNav,  CNO  and  our  command- 
ers and  commanding  officers  have 
launched  programs  to  rid  the  Navy 
of  antiquated  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures. We  have  all  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  help, 
but  we  owe  ourselves  and  our  leaders 
an  assessment  of  our  real  role  in 
People  Programs— our  individual  role. 
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We  have  been  told  how  highly  edu- 
cated and  motivated  the  young  gen- 
eration is;  how  we  unselfishly  endure 
the  hardships  of  Navy  life;  how  un- 
derpaid we  are;  how  antimilitary 
sentiment  has  eroded  the  respect  due 
us;  how  some  regulations  have  been 
demeaning  and  adversely  affected  our 
self-respect;  how  services  in  the  Navy 
have  to  be  improved;  and  how  de- 
serving we  and  our  families  are  of 
everything  that  is  good  in  our  United 
States. 

One  could  conclude  that  because 
of  People  Programs  the  Navy  is  be- 
coming soft  and  permissive.  But  in 
fact,  we— the  officers  and  men  of  the 
United  States  Navy— are  being  given 
a most  intelligent,  tough  and  subtle 
challenge.  We  are  also  being  given 
purpose,  direction,  information  and  a 
voice  with  which  to  pursue  this  chal- 
lenge. Our  personal  motivation,  indi- 
vidual sense  of  responsibility,  and  po- 
tential for  enlightened  leadership  of 
a new  Navy  are  on  the  line. 

It’s  the  old  saying— with  privileges 
come  responsibilities.  Leaders  of  all 
ranks  and  rates  are  going  to  have  to 
seek  out  these  new  responsibilities 
and  keep  our  ship  taut,  but  without 
“chicken”  regulations. 

Each  Navyman  is  being  challenged 
to  continue  a career  in  contributing 
to  the  preservation  of  the  United 
States  as  a powerful  influence  on 
world  affairs— an  influence  that,  by 
the  record,  has  been  a beneficial,  fair 
and  stabilizing  one. 

We  must  find  ways  to  communicate 
to  our  leaders  that  we  have  accepted 
this  challenge. 

As  our  privileges  increase,  we  must 
clearly  demonstrate  a corresponding 
increase  in  the  efficiency  and  morale 
of  our  commands.  We  must  bring 
about  an  upswing  in  our  retention 
rates,  showing  that  young  men  and 
women  have  accepted  the  exciting 
career  the  Navy  is  offering. 

SecNav,  CNO  and  the  Z-grams,  and 
People  Programs  are  ahead  of  us. 
We  owe  something  for  this.  Let’s 
respond.— LCDR  Robert  C.  Powers, 
USN. 

'Six  Saratogas' 

Sir:  I read  your  “Six  Saratogas” 
article  in  the  May  1971  All  Hands 


with  considerable  interest  since  I 
served  in  the  last  Saratoga  from  July 
1958  to  February  1961. 

You  related  an  errand  of  mercy  con- 
ducted during  a short  Rhodes  inport 
period  while  deployed  to  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  in  the  1958  Lebanon 
crisis,  and  I remember  the  occasion 
quite  vividly. 

On  checking  my  flight  log  book  for 
the  details  I found  that  the  flight 
occurred  on  18  Aug  1958.  Sara  had 
received  a request  to  aid  a family  in 
an  outlying  district  whose  baby  was 
stricken  with  polio.  Sara’s  helo  brought 
the  baby,  its  mother  and  father  and, 
as  I recall,  the  family’s  doctor,  to  the 
Rhodes  airport. 

In  the  meantime  Sara  Air  Ops  as- 
signed me  and  LT  Jack  Cave,  the 
assistant  navigator,  to  fly  the  family 
to  Athens.  As  soon  as  the  helo  ar- 
rived just  before  sunset,  we  took  off 
from  Rhodes  airport  and  an  hour  and 
40  minutes  later  arrived  at  the  Athens 
airport  in  a light  rain  and  were  met 
by  U.  S.  Air  Force  medical  personnel 
who  transferred  the  baby,  with  its 
family,  to  a hospital.  Jack  Cave  and 
I flew  back  to  Rhodes  that  same  night. 

The  bad  fire  of  January  1961  you 
referred  to  was  in  No.  3 Main  Ma- 
chinery Room,  which  had  been  the 
site  of  a previous  material  accident 
and  a major  material  failure.  We  lost 
some  mighty  fine  shipmates  in  that 
accident  including  the  senior  Protes- 
tant chaplain.— CDR  Waldo  L.  Born, 
USN. 

Early  Outs  Restrictions 

Sir:  I would  like  to  know  why  it  is 
necessary  for  a man  in  the  Navy  to 
be  stationed  in  the  United  States  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  an  early  out. 

I don’t  understand  why  the  system 
is  set  up  this  way,  since  it  is  highly 
unfair  to  a man  stationed  overseas  or 
on  a WestPac  deployment,  such  as  I 
am.— R.  W.,  Jr. 

• Every  Navy  early  release  program 
has  a purpose  or  goal.  The  Navywide 
program  which  has  been  in  effect 
since  August  1969  was  begun  to  lower 
the  over-all  enlisted  manning  levels 
in  conjunction  with  recently  elimi- 
nated billets  and  reduced  fiscal  allo- 
cations in  the  military  personnel 
budget. 


While  the  Navy  must  lower  the 
manning  level,  it  must  at  the  same 
time  insure  that  this  is  accomplished 
in  an  orderly  manner  without  inhibit- 
ing the  operational  capability  of  any 
command. 

For  this  reason,  every  NavOp  which 
has  authorized  successive  increments 
of  the  Navywide  program  lias  also 
made  provisions  for  the  exemption  of 
critical  personnel  from  early  release. 
Exemption  may  be  approved  by  fleet 
commanders  either  on  an  individual 
basis,  or  by  rate/ rating/ NEC. 

Also,  in  recognition  of  the  import- 
ance of  deployments,  exemption  of 
all  Navyrnen  attached  to  units  of  the 
V.  S.  Sixth  (Mediterranean)  and 
Seventh  ( Western  Pacific)  Fleets  and 
the  Mideast  Forces  has  been  an  in- 
tegral provision  in  each  phase  of  the 
Navywide  program  and  does  not  re- 
quire the  approval  of  the  fleet  com- 
mander. 

Every  attempt  is  made  to  achieve 
100  per  cent  manning  for  ships  about 
to  deploy  and  to  keep  the  manning 
as  high  as  manpower  resources  per- 
mit throughout  its  operations.  Inclu- 
sion of  deployed  personnel  in  the 
Navywide  program  would  defeat  this 
goal  and  would  result  in  an  unac- 
ceptable degree  of  readiness  for  many 
ships  in  critical  areas.— Ed. 

Two-by-Six  Drills 

Sir:  In  All  Hands’  February  issue 
there  was  a Navy  News  Brief  en- 
titled “Drill  Required  for  most  2X6 
Reserves.”  It  was  mentioned  that  Re- 
serve Navyrnen  who  had  served  on 
active  duty  in  a combat  zone  and  re- 
ceived hostile  fire  pay  would  be  ex- 
empt from  post-active  duty  drill  re- 
quirements. Is  there  a minimum 
amount  of  time  that  one  must  serve 
in  this  capacity  in  order  to  qualify 
for  drill  exemption?— YN 3 C.  C.  S. 

• The  minimum  time  served  in  a 
combat  zone  to  qualify  for  a drilling 
exemption  is  based  upon  the  require- 
ment necessary  to  be  eligible  for  and 
receive  hostile  fire  pay.  Therefore,  if 
you  received  hostile  fire  pay  and  have 
not  incurred  a post-active  duty  drill- 
ing obligation  as  a result  of  attending 
a Navy  Class  “A”  School,  you  are  not 
required  to  drill  after  release  from 
active  duty.— Ed. 
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BAQ  for  Waves — 

Sir:  I am  a Wave  married  to  a 
civilian,  and  I was  advanced  to  PN3 
on  1 April.  1 was  married  in  October 
1970— while  a PNSN— and  requested 
BAQ.  I was  told  that  I couldn’t  re- 
ceive it  unless  my  husband  was  de- 
pendent on  my  income  or  the  housing 
for  seamen  was  inadequate.  Neither 
condition  applied  to  our  case. 

Now  that  I am  a PN3,  I am  eligible 
for  single  BAQ  but  not  married  BAQ. 
Why  aren’t  married  Waves  entitled  to 
the  same  allowances  as  male  married 
sailors?— PN3  J.  G.  M.,  USN. 

• The  existing  laws  concerning  basic 
allowances  for  quarters  provide  that 
normally  a member  of  a uniformed 
service  who  is  entitled  to  basic  pay 
is  entitled  to  basic  allowance  for 
quarters.  The  law  further  states  in 
pertinent  part,  that  “a  person  is  not  a 
dependent  of  a female  member  unless 
he  is  in  fact  dependent  on  her  for 
over  one-half  of  his  support.  . . .” 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  has  ruled  that  the  term 
“in  fact  dependent ” in  connection  with 
a claim  for  quarters  allowance  in 
behalf  of  the  husband  of  a woman 
member  of  the  uniformed  services  re- 
quires something  more  than  a mere 
showing  that  a husband  derives  his 
livelihood  from  his  wife— and  inter- 
preted this  to  mean  that  the  husband 
must,  as  a result  of  physical  or  mental 
incapacity,  be  incapable  of  self- 
support. 

This  ruling  was  reiterated  in  a 1966 
case,  45  CompGen  163.  The  husband 
who  voluntarily  abandons  self-support 
in  order  to  attend  college  is  not  con- 
sidered dependent  within  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  applicable  laws. 

Three  similar  bills—  H .R.  2335,  H.R. 
4954  and  H.R.  2580— have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  92nd  Congress.  If 
any  of  these  is  enacted  into  law,  a 
married  woman  member  would  be- 
come entitled  to  quarters  allowance 
on  the  same  basis  as  a male  member, 
and  woman  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  would  become  eligible  for 
basic  quarters  allowance  during  such 
time  as  their  husbands  are  full-time 
college  students. 

Transportation  at  government  ex- 
pense and  medical  treatment  of  the 
civilian  spouse  of  a woman  member 


would  also  be  favorably  affected  upon 
passage  of  such  legislation. 

Your  husband  may  be  designated 
as  your  commissary  agent  whether  or 
not  dependent  upon  you.  Recently  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  ap- 
proved a change  in  terminology  in 
the  exchange  regulations  deleting  'the 
dependency  criteria.  Your  husband 
therefore  is  entitled  commissary  and 
exchange  privileges  merely  by  rela- 
tionship. This  information  will  be 
reflected  in  the  next  change  to  BuPers 
Instruction  1750.  5D—  Ed. 


Ship  Reunions 

News  of  reunions  of  ships  and  or- 
ganizations will  be  carried  in  this  col- 
umn from  time  to  time.  In  planning  a 
reunion,  best  results  will  be  obtained 
by  notifying  the  Editor,  ALL  HANDS 
Magazine,  Pers-P31,  Arlington  Annex, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C.  20370, 
four  months  in  advance. 

• NARTU—A  reunion  dinner- 
dance  for  former  members  of  the 
Air  Reserve  Training  Unit,  Ana- 
costia,  D.  C./ Andrews  AFB,  Md., 
will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  11  September.  For  information 
and  reservations,  contact  ADC  Bill 
Powers,  USN  (Ret),  8133  Murray 
Hill  Dr.,  Oxon  Hill,  Md.  20022, 
telephone  (301)  248-4164. 


Background  on  Pigeon  Trainer 

Sir:  I would  like  to  have  all  the 
information  you  can  give  me  on  the 
Pigeon  Trainer  Rating.  There  are  quite 
a few  chiefs  around  here  who  don’t 
believe  there  ever  was  such  a rate. 

If  possible,  I would  also  like  to 
know  when  the  last  pigeon  trainer 
got  off  active  duty  and  when  the  rate 
was  phased  out.— MMC  A.  M.  B. 

• The  doubting  chiefs  had  better 
get  with  it,  for  message-carrying  pi- 
geons were  very  important  to  all 
military  operations  (the  Navy’s  in- 
cluded) before  the  advent  of  radio 
and  continuing  even  as  late  as  World 
War  II. 

Late  in  the  19th  century,  the  Navy 
sent  Professor  Francis  Marion  of  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy  to  Belgium  to 


gather  information  on  the  care  and 
training  of  carrier  pigeons. 

Professor  Marion’s  research  led  to 
the  publication  in  1899  of  the  U.  S 
Navy’s  Manual  on  the  Care  and  Train- 
ing of  Homing  Pigeons,  which  re- 
quired that  records  be  kept  concern- 
ing lengths  and  numbers  of  pigeon 
flights  and  the  rate  of  miles  flown 
per  hour. 

In  1919,  pigeon  trainers  (or  pi- 
geoneers,  as  they  were  called)  were  a 
part  of  the  quartermaster  rating  and 
were  identified  in  the  enlisted  code 
book  as  Quartermaster  (Pigeon), 
QM(P). 

Of  course,  the  advent  of  radio 
dampened  interest  in  pigeons  as  a 
means  of  communicating.  Nevertheless, 
as  late  as  1926,  the  pigeon  service  in 
the  Navy  consisted  of  12  lofts  and 
about  800  birds. 

Pigeons  at  that  time  were  used  only 
in  the  aviation  branch  of  the  Navy 
inasmuch  as  the  birds  were  dependent 
upon  a fixed  base  or  house.  As  late  as 
1942,  orders  were  issued  to  expand 
the  flock  for  use  between  dirigibles 
and  their  naval  air  stations. 

During  World  War  II,  the  pigeon- 
eers  were  identified  as  Specialist  X 
and  had  the  abbreviation  of  SPX(PI). 
On  1 Jan  1948,  when  the  Navy  con- 
verted to  a peacetime  rating  structure, 
the  SPX(PI)  was  changed  to  the  Ex- 
clusive Emergency  Service  rating  of 
ESX  and  identified  by  Navy  Job 
Classification  Code  87200  and  later  as 
ESX-9792. 

When  the  new  peacetime  structure 
was  promulgated,  the  separate  identity 
of  the  pigeoneer  was  lost  as  far  as 
full-time  active  duty  was  concerned 
and  personnel  were  transferred  to  one 
of  the  peacetime  general  service  ra- 
tings (now  called  general  ratings). 

Because  of  this,  the  last  date  pos- 
sible for  a person  in  this  specialty  to 
be  identified,  employed  as  a pigeoneer, 
and  on  active  duty  would  have  been 
1 Jan  1948. 

All  exclusive  emergency  service 
ratings  ( except  one)  were  disestab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on 
10  Jan  1961.  That  is  the  official  date 
for  the  deletion  of  the  ESX-9792 
(pigeon  trainer).  The  reason  given  by 
the  Rating  Review  Board  for  recom- 
mending disestablishment  was  the  lack 
of  written  requirements  for  anyone 
with  that  skill.— Ed. 
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n king  a linehandler  or  rigger  during  underway  replenish- 
® ment  operations  at  sea  may  not  be  the  most  glamorous  job 
in  the  world,  but— if  you’ve  got  the  enthusiasm  of  the  unrep 
teams  aboard  uss  Floyd  B.  Parks  (DD  884)— it  may  be  a very 
competitive  one. 

When  Parks  pulled  alongside  uss  Sacramento  (AOE  1)  to  re- 
fuel the  destroyer  in  May,  both  forward  and  after  rigging  stations 
on  Parks  were  vying  for  a new  record— as  always,  observing  strict 
safety  precautions. 

The  seconds  ticked  away  and,  after  one  minute  and  58  sec- 
onds, the  after  station  claimed  a new  record  for  the  ship. 

The  new  record  didn’t  hold  for  long,  though.  When  the  stop- 
watches were  compared,  it  was  the  forward  rigging  station  by 
a nose.  Their  rigging  time— one  minute  and  57  seconds. 

* * * 

■ iss  Hunterdon  County  (AGP  838),  the  last  of  the  U.  S. 
^ Navy’s  patrol  craft  tenders,  is  currently  on  her  seventh  tour 
of  duty  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Hunterdon  County  (see  facing  page),  a unit  of  the  Seventh 
Fleet,  is  assigned  to  duties  with  the  Vietnamese  Navy’s  Tran 
Hung  Dao  Campaign.  Commanded  by  LCDR  E.  G.  Wells,  she 
has  served  throughout  Vietnam’s  delta  region  during  the  past 
four  and  one-half  years  in  support  of  allied  military  operations. 

The  tender  is  a World  War  II-vintage,  542-clasS  tank  landing 
ship  (LST)  which  was  modified  in  1966  to  meet  the  special 
requirements  of  river  war  in  Vietnam.  Her  duties  include  acting 
as  a tender  for  various  small  craft  (especially  river  patrol  boats), 
as  a roving  heliport  for  UH-1  Seawolf  helicopter  gunships,  and 
as  a mobile  logistics  support  base  for  the  various  advanced 
tactical  support  bases  in  the  Vietnam  delta. 

Hunterdon  County  has  also  served  as  a floating  command  com- 
munications center  and  gunfire  support  ship.  On  12  May  1970, 
she  became  the  first  major  U.  S.  Navy  unit  to  cross  into  Cam- 
bodia in  support  of  Operation  Tran  Hung  Dao  XI. 

The  ship  has  conducted  almost  6000  accident-free  helicopter 
landings  on  her  flight  deck  while  stationed  in  Vietnam,  and 
has  received  two  Presidential  Unit  Citations  and  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation  for  her  heroic  actions. 

* * * 

a lan  Marlette,  a Reserve  J03,  recently  concluded  a two- 
year  tour  of  active  duty  with  All  Hands.  He  was  in  the 
art  and  layout  section,  where  he  provided  ideas  and  some  inspira- 
tion. He  did  much  of  the  actual  artwork  in  a continuing  effort  to 
have  the  magazine  reflect  the  tone  of  the  Navy  itself:  factual, 
colorful,  pizzaz.  Off-duty,  Alan  was  a tennis  player,  private  pilot, 
beach-goer  and  bachelor  man-about-town.  He  was  sought  after 
by  any  number  of  pretty  government  girls  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
who  particularly  liked  the  April  1971  All  Hands  cover,  for 
which  he  posed.  Alan  majored  in  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee;  has  returned  to  his  home  in  that  state. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  USS  HUNTERDON 

COUNTY  (AGP  838),  the  last  of  the 
Navy's  patrol  craft  tenders,  is  serv- 
ing her  seventh  tour  of  "duty  in  Vietnam. 
Hunterdon  County  is  the  holder  of  two 
Presidential  Unit  Citations  and  the  Navy 
Unit  Commendation  for  heroic  service  in 
Vietnam. 
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OUR  MAN  in 
SPOKANE 


me  is  young,  aggressive  and  the  picture  of  serious 
**  business.  He  moves  about  Spokane,  Wash.,  like 
any  other  young  businessman.  He  dresses  smartly  and 
clutches  the  ever-present  briefcase. 

He  is  a pro  and  he  knows  it— his  record  speaks  of 
his  success— he  is  Navy  recruiter  Russ  Bailey. 

More  than  a recruiter,  Russ  Bailey  is  people.  He’s 
concerned  with  youth  and  he’s  a “Big  Brother,”  an 
outdoorsman  and  a converted  Washingtonian. 

Bailey  in  his  white  Navy  Recruiting  Command  van 
is  usually  on  the  road  canvassing  the  outlying  Spokane- 
area  towns  and  schools.  His  voice  and  spot  announce- 
ments are  becoming  familiar  to  listeners  of  several  local 
radio  stations.  You  can  find  him  almost  anywhere,  from 
attending  dog  trials  with  his  van,  serving  hot  coffee 
and  sandwiches— to  the  comer  of  Wall  and  3rd  Street 
talking  to  young  people. 

“I  guess  I’m  a talker,  I like  people,”  Bailey  said 
as  he  drove  to  a meeting  of  Rearden  High  School 
seniors.  “But  one  thing  I don’t  do  is  high-pressure 


these  kids  and  I definitely  do  not  recruit  them  out 
of  school.”  His  attitude  clearly  comes  across. 

this  is  Bailey’s  strongest  point— his  close  working 
■ relationship  with  local  school  officials  and  counse- 
lors. It’s  one  reason  for  the  Navy’s  success  in  the 
Spokane  area.  If  a young  man  wants  to  quit  school 
to  join  the  Navy,  the  first  thing  Bailey  does  is  call  in 
his  counselor.  Then  they  both  try  to  talk  the  youngster 
into  staying  in  school. 

“If  there’s  any  way  to  help  these  young  men  finish 
school,”  he  said,  “the  Navy  will  get  better  people 
when  they  graduate.” 

Bailey’s  own  first  contact  with  a Navy  recruiter  was 
on  his  father’s  farm  in  Louisiana.  “I  had  just  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  and  was  out  plowing,”  he  said. 
“The  recruiter  came  out  and  told  me  about  Navy  life 
and  the  opportunities  available  and  I bought  it.” 

A few  days  later  he  was  on  his  way  to  San  Diego 
and  recruit  training— and  the  opportunities. 
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Spokane,  Wash,  (above),  is  where  Russ 
Bailey  serves  as  Navy  Recruiter.  At  right, 
he  awaits  the  signal  to  begin  his  familiar 
recruiting  announcement  on  KGA  radio, 
while  (below)  he  takes  time  out  to  be  a 
"Big  Brother"  to  a Spokane  youth.  (Photos 
by  JOC  Bass  & PHC  Wright) 
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Bailey's  Navy  Recruiting  Service  van  can  be  seen 
almost  anywhere  in  the  Spokane  area  (left).  In  it  he 
interviews  Ted  Quillman  of  Colville  (above).  Bailey 
works  closely  with  area  schools;  (above  right)  he  gives 
a presentation  to  seniors  at  Rearden  High  School  and 
(far  right)  he  checks  records  with  counselor  Mrs. 
Beverly  Price  with  the  aim  of  keeping  students  in 
school.  He  is  often  seen  (right)  in  downtown  Spokane. 


“I’ve  never  had  serious  regrets,”  he  said.  “If  not 
for  the  Navy’s  recruiters,  I might  still  be  plowing  that 
field.” 

Bom  and  raised  in  the  South,  Bailey  has  a certain 
charm  when  it  comes  to  getting  along  with  people. 
His  recent  selection  as  “Inland  Empire  Navyman  of 
the  Year”  testifies  to  his  ability  of  maintaining  a good 
relationship  with  everyone  he  meets. 


A 12-year  navy  veteran— most  of  them  spent  at 
sea  in  submarines— he  sums  up  his  tour  in  Spokane 
as  “good  duty.”  He  doesn’t  mean  a soft  job— it’s  been 
anything  but  soft— but  still,  it’s  been  rather  enjoyable. 

“I  like  the  city  and  I like  the  people  here,”  Bailey 
said.  “I  know  I don’t  have  to  ‘flower-up’  the  Navy  to 
a young  man.  I simply  tell  it  like  it  is.  If  they  work- 
hard  and  study,  the  opportunities  are  there  and  so  are 
the  rewards.”  This  kind  of  approach  has  paid  off. 
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Although  Spokane  could  be  called  Air  Force  coun- 
try, Bailey  never  worries  about  competition  from  that 
service. 

“We  all  offer  about  the  same  educational  and  on- 
the-job  training,  and  the  pay  is  the  same,”  he  said. 
“But  aside  from  strong  training  programs  and  advance- 
ment opportunities,  the  Navy  offers  many  other  things 
especially  attractive  to  a young  man-the  adventure 
of  a man  going  to  sea  and  discovering  foreign  ports.” 
Bailey  lives  with  his  wife,  Mary,  in  Spokane.  He  is 
buying  a house  and  expects  to  make  the  city  his  per- 
manent home  when  he  eventually  retires.  But  that’s 
still  a long  way  off  and  in  the  meantime  he’s  occupied 
with  the  task  of  bringing  the  Navy  story  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  Spokane. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  JOC  Willard  B.  Bass,  Jr. 

and  PHC  Charles  Wright 
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SOPHISTICATED 
CLOSED-CIRCUIT 
ENTERTAINMENT 
FOR  THE  CREW 
OF  CVA- ST 


there’s  a lot  said  these  days  about  “good  vibra- 
* tions”  and  the  sounds  coming  from  the  uss  John 
F.  Kennedy  are  on  the  modern  wave  length  and  are, 
by  most  standards,  very  good. 

Kennedy  is  the  stage  for  the  production  of  televi- 
sion and  radio  broadcasts  which  are  both  professional 
and  contemporary.  Contrary  to  common  belief,  Ken- 
nedy’s audience  of  over  5200  men  is  not  entirely 
captive,  and  in  fact  appreciates  programing  that 
allows  for  differing  tastes. 

“WJFK”  is  a closed-circuit  system,  and  like  any 
other  is  directed  at  a specific  audience.  In  this  case, 
the  public  affairs  office  is  in  charge  of  the  studio 
while  the  “director”  is  the  commanding  officer  of 
Kennedy.  The  audience  for  the  moment  is  “you,”  the 
crewmember. 

On  awakening  at  sea  in  Kennedy,  you  can  tune 
in  to  a mini-“Today  Show”  with  news  of  the  world 
and  the  ship.  Later,  eating  lunch  in  the  wardroom 
or  on  a messdeck,  you  might  notice  that  morning 
passes  to  afternoon  with  a movie  diet  as  classic  as 
Myrna  Loy  and  Clark  Gable,  or  Butch  Cassidy  and 
the  Sundance  Kid.  These  movies,  you  learn,  are  aired 
again  at  night  and  then  become  the  “Early  Show” 
and  the  “Late  Show.”  There  is  a format  to  all  this, 
but  the  routine  is  determined  by  you— carriers  at  sea 
require  all  kinds  of  shifts  and  each  man  selects  the 
time  that  is  best  for  him  to  relax  and  watch  TV. 


SN  Larry  Henson  adjusts  the  one-inch 
VTR  machine  which  records  favorite  TV 
shows  aired  on  WJFK. 


ALL  HANDS 


ENS  Scott  Good- 
fellow,  PAO,  dis- 
cusses "tight  pro- 
gramming" with 
SA  George  Fine 
(left)  while  Sta- 
tion manager  SN 
Fred  Coleman 
stores  a VTR  reel 
in  the  library 
(right). 


There  are  some  250  television  sets  aboard  Kennedy. 

The  normal  evening  routine  also  includes  taped 
network  television  shows  — “Mission  Impossible,” 
“Smothers  Brothers,”  etc.  Most  shows  are  seen  on 
a delayed  basis,  several  weeks  later  than  by  the  folks 
in  the  states. 

Mews,  sports,  weather,  and  features  are  the  “Big 
Four”  of  WJFK’s  programing.  Besides  the  early 
morning  news  summary,  there  are  two  other  regularly 
scheduled  news  programs,  one  taped  around  1600  and 
shown  at  1730,  and  replayed  after  the  late  movie. 
The  copy  is  edited  from  the  major  wire  service  dis- 
patches, including  the  American  Forces  Radio  and 
Television  Service  (afrts)  transmissions.  Commen- 
tators and  reports  from  commercial  radio  broadcasts 
are  sometimes  taped,  and  these  “drop-ins”  are  used 
to  supplement  the  WJFK  production. 

The  news  programs  usually  last  about  30  minutes, 
and  they  are  full  of  technical  gadgetry.  Viewer  aids 
include  the  use  of  the  split  screen,  insetting,  and 
other  video  gymnastics  from  a special  effects  genera- 
tor. There  is  liberal  use  of  background  slides  pro- 
jected on  another  screen.  The  studio  makes  its  own 
35mm  slides  and  has  compiled  a visual  potpourri 
ranging  from  national  experts  to  the  747.  These  slides 
are  filed  generieally  ( politics,  disasters  etc. ) , or  by 
name,  such  as  politicians.  The  two  cameras  are  almost 


TIC0NDER06A  GETS  COLOF 


y HANKS  LARGELY  TO  THE  EFFORTS  of  Robert  S.  Loilll, 
■ an  electronics  technician  3rd  class  aboard  uss 
Ticonderoga  (CVS  14),  the  crew  aboard  his  ship  now 
enjoys  color  television. 

Before  Lonn  took  on  the  chore  last  year,  the  carrier 
had  a movie  projector  and  a few  black-and-white  tele- 
vision receivers.  Now,  according  to  its  own  reckoning, 
it  has  the  biggest  and  best  television  system  in  the 
Pacific  Fleet. 

Lonn  began  his  renovation  by  rebuilding  the  tele- 
vision working  spaces  to  provide  room  for  a studio  and 
to  increase  controlroom  space.  He  then  obtained  all  the 
equipment  necessary  to  operate  a controlroom  and  a 
studio  plus  40  new  color  TV  sets  which  were  placed  in 
the  crew’s  living  spaces  aboard  the  ship. 

The  job  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  For  example, 
five  miles  of  television  cables  had  to  be  snaked 
throughout  the  ship  to  link  up  the  closed-circuit  sys- 
tem. Lines  were  also  laid  to  connect  individually 
owned  F\1  radios.  Lonn  then  helped  a contractor 
with  the  installation  of  all  new  color  controlroom 
equipment. 

When  the  job  was  finished,  Lonn  declined  to  rest 
on  his  laurels;  he  keeps  the  sets  in  repair  and  trouble- 
shoots other  malfunctions  in  the  system  whenever  they 
He  also  assists  the  station  director  in  the  tech- 


A 


arise. 


nical  aspects  of  setting  up  remote  or  studio  live  broad- 
casts. —Photo  by  Brian  Wolfe 
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constantly  in  motion,  tilting  and  panning  for  the  next 
cue.  One  of  the  machines  has  a zoom  capability  and 
the  other  has  four-lens  turret. 

The  programing  is  described  as  “tight”  by  Ensign 
Scott  Goodfellow,  Kennedy  public  affairs  officer. 
“Tighter  programing  gives  the  total  production  a 
more  professional  look,  and  the  crew  comes  to  respect 
the  medium;  they  know  that  it  isn’t  just  a big  toy,” 
he  said. 

i*#ith  the  help  of  a nine-channel  audio  mixer  and 
” ’*  cartridge  players,  there  is  a smooth  musical  transi- 
tion to  sports,  which  follows  the  news.  Sports  news 
is  picked  up  through  the  regular  summaries  and 
bulletins  in  the  ship’s  communications  department. 


as  temperatures  in  major  cities  stateside. 

Feature  shows  may  include  analyses  of  the  current 
international  situation.  Kennedy  men  showed  an  es- 
pecially keen  interest  in  a show  last  September  on 
the  Mideast,  which  was  broadcast  as  the  ship  sailed 
to  that  area  on  an  emergency  mission. 

Human  relations  productions  often  attempt  to  en- 
courage shipboard  communication  between  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  In  one  series,  “The  Generation 
Gap;  Does  It  Exist?”,  a panel  composed  of  career 
officers  and  enlisted  men  met  with  a moderator  and 
discussed  their  thoughts  on  the  subject.  Then  a panel 
of  younger,  mostly  enlisted,  men  met  and  discussed 
the  same  subject  independently.  Next,  each  group 
viewed  the  videotape  of  the  other’s  discussions.  Still 


A 16-mm  projector  is  made  ready  for  the 
next  showing. 


5N  Tom  Carney  cues  an  AFRTS  record  on 
Channel  Two. 


Also,  commercial  and  short-wave  broadcasts  are  mon- 
itored in  a studio  adjacent  to  the  TV  control  room. 
Football  scores,  basketball  standings  and  the  like, 
especially  following  weekends,  are  naturally  popular 
segments  of  the  program. 

Weather  information,  in  the  form  of  isobaric  maps, 
is  supplied  by  the  ship’s  meteorology  department. 
Temperatures  appropriate  to  the  operating  area— 
Mediterranean  ports  for  example— are  provided  as  well 


later,  both  groups  met  on  the  air  and  a stimulating 
exchange  ensued. 

Also  notable  was  the  week-long  series  of  spot  an- 
nouncements during  National  Negro  History  Week. 

WJFK  promotes  interest  in  current  ship’s  activities, 
explaining  major  operational  exercises  and  recrea- 
tional events.  Kennedy  educational  services  counselors 
make  regular  appearances,  announcing  advancements 
as  a result  of  shipboard  tests. 
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I1ANY  KENNEDY  men  heard  Captain  Ferdinand  B. 

Koch,  the  commanding  officer,  say  during  his 
first  appearance  on  WJFK  that  he  was  no  “TV  star” 
and  that  he  felt  on  uncertain  ground,  indeed,  talking 
in  front  of  the  cameras.  Since  then  the  captain’s 
“Command  Post”  has  become  the  most  waited-for 
television  event  on  the  schedule.  Besides  establishing 
a rapport  with  the  crew,  the  captain  makes  “person- 
alized” appearances. 

Ensign  Goodfellow  summed  up  the  TV  side  of  Ken- 
nedy when  he  said,  “Especially  after  long  periods  at 
sea,  the  ship  becomes  our  world,  and  we  try  to  con- 
tinue the  same  relation,  informational,  entertaining 
and  instructional,  that  the  crew  experiences  with  tele- 
vision back  home.” 


A weather  summary  is  given  on  the  half-hour. 

Becords  usually  fill  the  periods  between  the  news 
and  the  weather  reports  and  the  slight  overlap,  or 
“mix,”  is  used  for  “lead-outs.” 

There  are  over  300  radio  receivers  throughout  the 
ship.  Four  channels  are  used  at  sea,  all  closed-circuit. 
afrts  records  are  set  up  on  Channel  One.  These 
cover  much  of  the  popular  music  spectrum  and  have 
their  own  prerecorded  intros.  Channel  Two  has  a 
reversing  tape  which  is  sometimes  a movie  sound- 
track, and  Channel  Three  uses  the  clock-on-the-wall 
format  already  described. 

A dozen  part-time  DJs  have  two  turntables  and 
two  amplifiers  and  many  thousands  of  selections  to 
choose  from,  including  big  band,  rock,  folk  and 


The  Station  Manager  tunes  one  of  six 
video  monitors. 


The  equipment  used  by  WJFK  is  main- 
tained by  Kennedy's  ETs. 


As  in  WJFK  television,  professional  techniques  are 
the  hallmark  of  WJFK  radio.  Ensign  Bill  Oxley,  assist- 
ant public  affairs  officer,  brings  his  own  radio  ex- 
perience to  the  shipboard  station.  He  explains  that 
WJFK  uses  what  he  calls  a “clock-on-the-wall”  format. 
The  programing  technique  is  simple  for  most  begin- 
ning DJs  to  remember  and  is  an  effective  framework 
for  the  accomplished  disc  jockey  to  work  with.  It  be- 
gins with  five  minutes  of  news  on  the  hour. 


country.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  you  are  not 
listening  to  a commercial  radio  program. 

Channel  Four  is  used  for  24-hour  background 
music. 

All  in  all,  both  WJFK  Television  and  WJFK  Radio 
combine  into  an  effective  instrument  for  improving 
morale  and  interest  in  today’s  Navy. 

—Story  by  SA  Rod  Coggin 
Photos  by  PA3  John  Moore 
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At  NAS  Chase  Field : 

A New 

BEQ 

RECREATION 

CENTER 


| ife  has  been  made  better  at  NAS  Chase  Field, 
Beeville,  Tex.,  for  Navymen  and  their  families  with 
the  addition  of  a new  $1.3  million,  480-man  Bachelor 
Enlisted  Quarters  (BEQ)  and  a half-million-dollar 
recreation  center.  These  two  facilities  represent  a giant 
stride  in  the  continuing  efforts  to  modernize  and  im- 
prove the  Navy  at  the  local  level. 

The  new  BEQ  has  been  occupied  since  last  Decem- 
ber. The  building  is  of  reinforced  concrete  with  brick 
exterior  and  was  designed  on  a modular  concept.  Each 
of  the  20  modules  is  composed  of  6 four-man  bed- 
rooms grouped  around  a central  living  area  and  bath. 
Each  living  room  contains  a TV,  lounge  chairs,  private 
phone  booth,  bulletin  board,  water  cooler,  and  lug- 
gage storage  room.  Over  $200,000  was  spent  in 
furnishing  the  centrally  air-conditioned  and  heated 
buildings  with  beds,  sofas,  draperies,  carpeting,  lounge 
chairs,  end  tables  and  wall  clocks.  Parking  for  164 
automobiles  has  also  been  provided. 

The  building  has  been  officially  named  Leal  Hall, 
honoring  HM3  Armando  Leal,  Jr.,  who  was  killed  in 
action  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  September  of 
1967.  He  was  serving  as  a corpsman  with  the  1st 
Marine  Division  and  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross 
posthumously  for  aiding  Marine  casualties.  The  build- 
ing was  dedicated  by  VADM  B.  M.  Strean,  Chief  of 
Naval  Air  Training. 

the  second  facility  was  officially  dedicated  Clifton 
* Recreation  Center,  also  by  Admiral  Strean,  who 
unveiled  a bronze  plaque  and  oil  portrait  honoring 
the  late  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  C.  Clifton,  a 37-year 
Navy  veteran  and  former  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Ad- 
vanced Training. 

The  Center  features  an  eight-lane  bowling  alley, 
billiards  room,  lounge  and  snack  bar,  photographic 
lab,  portrait  studio,  ceramics  shop,  and  electronics 
shop.  Clifton  Center’s  exterior  is  a striking  blend  of 
stonefaced  concrete  and  white  stucco  panels.  The 
14,000-square-foot  building  has  another  unusual  de- 
sign feature  consisting  of  an  enclosed  courtyard  with 
shrubbery,  surrounding  a patio  area  on  which  is 
centered  a reflecting  pool. 

RADM  Clifton  served  as  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Ad- 
vanced Training  from  1958  to  1960.  He  distinguished 
himself  during  World  War  II  by  downing  five  Japa- 
nese aircraft  and  was  later  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  and  Legion  of  Merit  twice. 

In  keeping  with  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operation’s  de- 
sire for  a more  personnel-oriented  Navy,  VADM 
Strean  commented  . . . “The  Navy  is  attempting  to 
keep  pace  with  increased  living  standards  in  the  civil- 
ian world.  It  is  our  hope  that  through  such  modern 
facilities,  we  can  attract  more  well  qualified  men  to 
join  the  Navy.” 

— LTJG  F.  C.  Lee 
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Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Clifton  talks  with  VADM 
B.  M.  Strean,  CNATRA  (middle  rt.)  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  half-million-dollar 
Clifton  Recreation  Center  (rt.  & below) 
named  for  her  late  husband,  RADM  Clifton, 
at  NAS  Chase  Field. 


Mr.  & Mrs.  Armando  Leal,  Sr.,  and  their  family, 
view  an  oil  portrait  and  bronze  plaque  of  their  son 
in  front  of  Leal  Hall  Bachelor  Enlisted  Quarters  at 
NAS  Chase  Field,  Beeville,  Tex.  The  $1 .3-million, 
480-man  building  (left  & far  left)  was  named  in 
honor  of  HM3  Armando  Leal,  Jr.,  who  heroically 
gave  his  life  in  Vietnam  while  aiding  Marine 
casualties. 
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KITTY  HAWK 
HABITABILITY 

IMPROVED  LIVING  CONDITIONS 


■ j abitability  is  a common  word  — and  a common 
n goal  — aboard  Navy  ships  these  days,  and  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  what’s  being  done  to  make  life  at 
sea  as  enjoyable  and  comfortable  as  possible  can  be 
found  aboard  uss  Kitty  Hawk  (CVA  63). 

The  attack  aircraft  carrier  has  created  a special 
Habitability  Division,  a team  of  20  men  who  were 
given  the  responsibility  of  bringing  living  conditions 
up  to  the  rigorous  standards  set  by  the  Haivk.  This 
team  of  specialists  covers  all  berthing  areas  and  head 
spaces  throughout  the  ship. 

Habitability  Division,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  in- 
stituted in  a Navy  ship,  was  formed  during  Kitty 
Hawk’s  major  overhaul  in  Bremerton,  Wash.,  during 
1969-70.  Faced  with  deteriorating  conditions,  the 
ship’s  operation  officer— now  the  XO— Captain  Alex 
G.  B.  Grosvenor,  launched  the  program  by  inspecting 
all  living  spaces  for  problem  areas.  Based  on  his  find- 
ings, the  division’s  initial  working  plan  was  formulated. 

In  one  of  the  project’s  earlier  phases,  the  division’s 
team  of  carpenters,  welders,  pipefitters  and  electri- 
cians converted  (with  NAVSHIPS  approval)  an  un- 
used jet  engine  storeroom  into  an  enlisted  berthing 
area  accommodating  72  men.  Initially  considered  the 
ship’s  model  compartment,  it  has  long  since  lost  that 
distinction  as  the  Habitability  Division  has  put  its 
mark  on  all  the  other  compartments. 

For  overhauling  head  spaces  the  division  has  con- 
centrated its  efforts  on  the  removal  of  excess  equip- 
ment, rearranging  or  replacing  items  according  to  the 
crew’s  needs,  laying  a terazzo  deck  and  applying  fresh 
paint. 

^hanges  made  in  the  crew’s  living  spaces  have  in- 
^ creased  privacy  and  improved  the  lounge  areas. 
Bunks  have  been  moved  from  heavily  trafficked  areas 
and  relocated,  and  curtains  on  each  bunk  have  in- 
creased privacy  and  improved  the  appearance  of 
berthing  areas. 

For  those  who  wish  to  read,  each  bunk  is  equipped 
with  a reading  light  and  most  have  a built-in  book- 
shelf. 

Air-conditioned  lounges  adjacent  to  the  berthing 
areas  have  been  furnished  with  chairs  and  equipped 
with  the  ship’s  “entertainment  package”—  a color 
TV  and  three  FM  radio  stations  from  which  to  choose. 

Habitability  Division’s  job  is  by  no  means  com- 
pleted when  a space  is  renovated— they’re  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  continual  upkeep  and  repair  of 
electrical,  plumbing  and  ventilation  equipment. 

To  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  its  services, 
Habitability  Division  puts  to  use  its  latest  innova- 
tion—a “hot  line”  for  trouble  calls— and  guarantees 
action  within  24  hours. 


Discussions  (above)  for  new  living  condition  improve- 
ments on  Kitty  Hawk  have  resulted  in  bunks  (below) 
with  reading  lights  and  curtains. 


Kitty  Hawk's  heads  (above)  reflect  the  needs  of  the 
crew,  proper  ventilation,  and  easy  cleaning.  Curtains 
(below)  separate  berthing  from  passages. 
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THE  IMPORTANT  ROLE  PLAYED  BY  BLACK  AMERICANS 

1 in  the  maritime  history  of  the  United  States  has 
often  gone  unnoticed.  Did  you  know,  for  example,  that 
Pedro  Alonzo  Nino,  a Negro,  navigated  the  Nina,  one 
of  Christopher  Columbus’  three  ships,  on  the  first  voy- 
age to  the  New  World  in  1492? 

In  the  new  U.  S.  Navy’s  first  sea  fights,  those  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  about  1500  blacks  served 
their  country  — loading  guns,  working  sails  and  man- 
ning boats.  By  1812  and  the  Navy’s  first  big  test  in 
defending  the  newly  formed  United  States,  one  of 
every  six  sailors  was  black. 

How  many  of  these  black  Navymen’s  stories  have 
you  heard? 

• Robert  Smalls,  with  an  escape  party  of  15  slaves, 
ran  the  Confederate  gunboat  Planter  past  the  guns 
of  Fort  Sumter  and  surrendered  her  to  Union  forces 
blockading  the  Charleston  Harbor  in  1862.  He  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  gunboat  and  served  Union 
forces  in  this  capacity  until  the  boat  was  decommis- 
sioned in  1866. 

• Matthew  A.  Henson,  another  Negro,  accompanied 
Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary  and  four  Eskimos  to  the 
North  Pole  in  1909  and  planted  the  U.  S.  flag  there. 

• Fireman  2nd  Class  Robert  Penn  was  on  duty  near 
the  boiler  room  of  uss  Iowa  in  1898,  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  when  his  ship  was  ripped  by 
the  explosion  of  a ruptured  boiler.  To  prevent  another 
possible  explosion,  hot  coals  from  the  boiler  had  to  be 
removed  at  once.  Penn  placed  a board  across  two 
buckets  in  order  to  keep  his  feet  out  of  the  scalding 
water  covering  the  deck  and,  at  the  risk  of  great 
personal  injury,  carried  the  coals  to  a safe  place.  For 
this  act,  he  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

•Chief  Gunner’s  Mate  John  Henry  “Dick’’  Turpin, 
one  of  the  legendary  characters  in  naval  history,  par- 
ticipated in  almost  every  naval  campaign  from  the 
Spanish-American  War  to  World  War  II.  Chief  Turpin 
entered  the  Navy  about  1883  as  an  “apprentice  boy” 
and  made  a name  for  himself  as  an  outstanding 
gunner’s  mate,  boatswain  and  diver.  He  served  con- 
tinuously until  1925  and  returned  to  limited  active  duty 
during  World  War  II,  when  he  visited  naval  activities 
to  help  boost  morale. 

• Mess  Attendant  1st  Class  Dorie  Miller,  serving 
aboard  the  battleship  uss  West  Virginia  during  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  took  over  an  anti- 
aircraft gun  from  a dying  shipmate  and  shot  down  at 
least  two  enemy  bombers.  (Some  sources  say  four.) 
For  his  bravery,  he  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

• Ensign  Jesse  L.  Brown,  the  first  black  American 
to  win  the  wings  of  a naval  aviator,  conducted  a dar- 
ing series  of  attacks  on  enemy  troops  and  supply  lines 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  for  which  he  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and 
the  Air  Medal.  A new  escort  ship  (DE  1089)  will  be 
named  for  him  (see  page  17). 

C hom  the  revolutionary  war  until  the  last  years 

of  World  War  I,  the  Navy  had  no  definite  policies 
of  separation  and  segregation  based  upon  race.  Ne- 


groes — both  slaves  and  freedmen  — served  in  all 
ratings  and  were  often  commended  in  ships’  records 
and  other  historical  documents  as  “excellent  seamen” 
and  “among  the  best  of  the  Navy’s  personnel.” 

It  was  during  World  War  I that  the  Navy  first 
began  to  show  partiality  in  the  treatment  of  Navymen 
from  minority  groups.  Some  100,000  black  Ameri- 
cans volunteered  for  naval  service  during  that  time, 
but  for  the  most  part,  they  were  assigned  noncombat- 
ant duties.  In  fact,  they  were  only  allowed  to  enlist  as 
stewards  or  mess  attendants,  or  to  fill  jobs  on  supply 
vessels,  although  there  were  a few  holdovers  from 
earlier  days,  like  Chief  Turpin. 

During  World  War  II,  black  Navymen  were  still 
assigned  duties  as  stewards  and  mess  attendants,  with 
very  few  exceptions.  This  did  not  prevent  many  of 
them,  Dorie  Miller  for  one,  from  distinguishing  them- 
selves at  battle  stations  under  fire. 

In  1942  the  Navy  began  its  efforts  to  reverse  the 
trend  and  restore  equal  opportunity  to  all  Navymen. 
Volunteers  from  minority  groups  were  accepted  for  all 
ratings.  At  first  these  volunteers  were  grouped  into 
segregated  units.  In  fact,  two  antisubmarine  vessels— 
the  destroyer  escort  uss  Mason  (DE  529)  and  the 
submarine  chaser  PC  1264— were  manned  by  mostly 
Negro  crews  and  established  distinguished  wartime 
records. 

IN  1944  THE  FIRST  NEGRO  NAVAL  OFFICERS  ill  the 

history  of  the  United  States  received  their  commis- 
sions. The  first  group  included  12  ensigns  and  a 
warrant  officer. 

William  S.  White,  Jr.,  now  presiding  judge  of  the 
Cook  County  (III.)  Juvenile  Court,  was  one  of  those 
12  new  ensigns.  He  had  joined  the  Navy  as  an  appren- 
tice seaman  the  year  before,  and  says  that  the  com- 
missioning came  as  a surprise  to  him  because,  al- 
though he  had  put  in  an  application  before  he 
entered  boot  camp,  he  had  heard  nothing  further 
about  it.  Judge  White  remembers  the  shortcomings  of 
his  early  Navy  experience,  as  well  as  the  signs  of 
improvement. 

“I  thought  it  was  a little  strange  for  all  the  Negroes 
to  be  put  in  one  camp,”  he  says.  “Even  in  the  induction 
place,  all  the  Negroes  ate  in  the  basement,  while  the 
other  recruits  ate  upstairs.  The  basement  was  nice  but 
the  whole  idea  of  it  was  not  really  conducive  to  good 
morale. 

“The  Navy  made  rapid  strides,  I thought.  I remem- 
ber getting  a note  from  an  enlisted  man  returning  to 
the  States  from  duty  in  the  Pacific.  He  said  he  was 
going  back  to  civilian  life  in  a country  he  hoped 
could  become  as  democratic  as  the  Navy  that  served 
it.” 

Judge  White  was  discharged  in  1946  as  a lieutenant 
(jg)  and  returned  to  legal  work  in  the  U.  S.  attorney’s 
office  in  Chicago.  In  1964  he  ran  successfully  for 
Circuit  Court  judge;  he  requested  assignment  to  Ju- 
venile Court  two  years  ago.  (For  more  on  the  histori- 
cal background,  see  “Black  Americans  in  the  Navy,” 
All  Hands,  Nov  1969.) 
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P OR  NAVYMEN  FROM  MINORITY  GROUPS,  the  quality 

* of  life  in  the  Navy  has  improved  steadilv  since  the 
early  days  of  World  War  II  and  today  opportunities 
for  advancement  and  job  satisfaction  are  probably 
greater  than  ever  before.  But  many  minority  Navy- 
men  say  there  is  still  much  that  can  and  should  be 
done  to  resolve  the  problems  that  arise  in  any  system. 

In  a recent  message  to  the  Fleet,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  remarks  that,  during  retention  studv 
group  meetings,  “.  . . what  struck  me  more  than  any- 
thing else  was  the  depth  of  feeling  among  our  black- 
personnel  that  there  is  significant  discrimination  in  the 
Navy.” 

The  ultimate  keys  to  solution  of  the  problem  are 
race  relations  education  for  all  ranks  and  rates,  and 
improved  communication.  Already  we  have  taken 
positive  steps  to  increase  recruiting  among  minorities, 
adding  37  minority  recruiter  billets  at  main  Navy  Re- 
cruiting Stations  and  setting  goals  so  that  we  mav 
eventually  gain  a minority  population  in  the  Navy  pro- 
portional to  the  general  population.  We  are  acting  to 
ensure  that  all  minorities  will  be  able  to  rise  to  the 
highest  level  of  responsibility  that  their  talent  and  dili- 
gence will  take  them.  (For  more  on  recent  and  up- 
coming Navy  programs  in  this  area,  see  “With  Justice 
for  All,”  All  Hands,  February  1971,  page  40,  and 
the  roundup  report  entitled  “Navy  Charter  on  Equal 
Opportunity”  in  the  April  1971  issue,  pages  4-18.) 

Opportunities  in  Today's  Navy 

r%ATA  PROCESSING  TECHNICIAN  1ST  CLASS  HOOKER  A. 

thomas  and  Lieutenant  Commander  Harold  A. 
Walton  are  two  black  Navymen— among  hundreds— 
who  are  taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  a naval  career  today. 

“I’m  not  rich,  yet,  but  by  heaven,  I’m  not  poor  any- 
more,” says  DPI  Thomas,  summing  up  five  years  of 
hard  work  that  have  taken  him  from  a sharecropper’s 
farm  in  Mississippi  to  advanced  training  in  computer- 
ized tape  processing.  He  enlisted  in  1965,  three  years 
after  graduating  at  the  top  of  his  high  school  class. 
In  five  years,  he’s  advanced  from  seaman  recruit  to 
1st  class  petty  officer,  managed  to  save  $5000,  and 
paid  tuition  for  his  nephew  to  enter  a junior  college 
near  home. 

“My  family  has  always  been  poor,”  Thomas  says. 
“I  know  that  by  most  contemporary  standards,  a few 
thousand  dollars  in  savings  and  receiving  military  pro- 
motions in  record  time  may  not  be  a great  yardstick 
of  success,  but  this  is  so  much  better  than  share- 
cropping  in  Mississippi.  Now  that  my  nephew  is  able 
to  enter  college,  the  cycle  of  poverty  in  our  family 
has  been  broken.” 
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Thomas  says  his  ultimate  goal  is  to  study  psycholo- 
gy at  Harvard.  While  on  active  duty,  he’s  furthered 
his  education  with  usafi  courses  and  work  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  which  he  attended  while  sta- 
tioned in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.  His  most  recent 
duty  station  was  uss  Enterprise  (CVAN  65). 

■ ieutenant  commander  walton  is  studying  for  a 
" master’s  in  oceanography  at  the  Naval  Postgradu- 


Black History  Course  Offered 

An  undergraduate,  college  credit  course  in  Black 
History  is  being  taught  at  Fifth  Naval  District 
Headquarters  in  Norfolk,  Va.  The  course,  which 
began  on  25  March,  is  sponsored  bv  the  district’s 
commandant,  Rear  Admiral  J.  O.  Cobb,  and  is  co- 
ordinated by  the  Consolidated  Civilian  Personnel 
Office,  Training  Branch  and  the  predominantly 
black  Norfolk  State  College. 

Carrying  three  semester  hours  credit,  the  after- 
hours  course  aims  at  developing  better  understand- 
ing and  harmony  among  Americans  by  increasing 
their  awareness  of  the  part  that  all  Americans  have 
played  in  the  making  of  the  nation. 

By  emphasizing  the  historical  role  of  the  Amer- 
ican Negro— which  is  generally  omitted  from  school- 
books—the  series  hopes  to  contribute  to  easing  pres- 
ent tensions  and  crises.  Stress  is  given  to  the  major 
forces  and  developments  that  shaped  the  national 
destiny  and  the  lives  of  black  and  white  Americans; 
events  involving  groups  and  individuals  are  con- 
sidered within  the  total  context  of  the  historical 
period  of  which  they  are  a part. 

This  course— first  of  its  kind  to  be  established 
in  the  Tidewater  area— has  attracted  a large  and 
diverse  enrollment  of  blacks,  whites,  military,  civil- 
ians, men  and  women.  Other  courses  of  this  kind 
are  scheduled  beginning  with  the  fall  semester. 


ate  School  in  Monterey.  His  degree  program  calls  for 
35  quarter-hours  of  graduate  courses  and  a thesis 
topic  for  the  school’s  oceanography  department. 

Since  graduating  from  Officer  Candidate  School  in 
1962,  Walton  has  served  aboard  antisubmarine  war- 
fare ships  and  minesweepers  engaged  in  operations 
where  a knowledge  of  oceanography  has  many  di- 
rect applications.  He  reported  to  postgraduate  school 
from  the  minesweeper  uss  Engage  (MSO  433),  in 
which  he  was  executive  officer. 

“We  get  courses  directly  related  to  antisubmarine 
warfare  here  at  PG  school,”  he  said. 


Walton  is  hopeful  that  his  next  assignment  will  be 
a command  or  staff  position  with  the  same  type  of 
ships  to  which  he  has  been  previously  assigned.  He’s 
convinced  that  postgraduate  education  will  help  him 
do  his  job  better,  and  that  his  new  subspecialty  will 
pay  off  in  future  advancement  opportunities. 

THE  NAVY  HAS  NAMED  A DESTROYER  ESCORT  in  honor 

■ of  Jesse  L.  Brown,  the  first  black  naval  aviator. 
The  keel  for  the  ship,  DE-1089,  was  laid  at  West- 
wego,  La.,  earlier  this  year  (see  All  Hands,  June 
1971.) 

This  is  the  third  Navy  ship  to  be  named  after  a 
black  American.  The  other  two  were  named  after 
Mess  Attendant  3rd  Class  Leonard  L.  Harmon,  who 
died  at  Guadalcanal  in  1942— he  won  the  Navy  Cross 
at  Pearl  Harbor— and  George  Washington  Carver,  the 
well  known  agricultural  scientist. 

Ensign  Jesse  LeRoy  Brown  was  the  first  black 
American  naval  officer  to  lose  his  life  in  combat  in 
the  Korean  conflict.  He  was  killed  in  action  over 
Korea,  5 Dec  1950,  and  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  Air  Medal  and  Purple 
Heart. 

Jesse  L.  Brown  will  be  a Knox  Class  destroyer  escort 
designed  for  locating  and  destroying  enemy  subs. 

P nsign  brown  was  bom  13  Oct  1926  in  Hattiesburg, 
" Miss.  He  enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  in  1946  and 
accepted  an  appointment  as  a midshipman  in  the 
United  States  Navy  in  1947. 

He  attended  Navy  Pre-flight  school  in  Iowa  and 
continued  flight  training  at  Pensacola  and  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  In  October  1948,  Brown  was  designated  a 
naval  aviator. 

With  Fighter  Squadron  32  on  board  the  uss  Leyte 
during  the  Korean  conflict,  Ensign  Brown  flew  close 
support  missions  for  the  Marines  near  Chosin  Reser- 
voir, Korea.  From  October  to  December  1950,  he  flew 
20  missions,  earning  the  Air  Medal. 

The  citation  awarding  Ensign  Brown  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  for  his  last  mission  praises  him 
for  “.  . . pressing  home  numerous  attacks  on  hostile 
troops  moving  to  attack  our  forces,  continuing  his 
aggressive  runs  despite  heavy  opposition  ...  His  plane 
was  fatally  struck  by  enemv  fire”  the  citation  con- 
tinues, “.  . . his  exceptional  courage,  airmanship  and 
devotion  to  dutv  in  the  face  of  great  danger  reflect 
the  highest  credit  upon  Ensign  Brown  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Service.  He  gallantly  gave  his  life  for 
his  country.” 

Note:— This  report  is  one  of  a series.  For  earlier 
articles,  see  the  issues  of  All  Hands  referred  to  on 
these  pages  and  look  for  more  in  future  issues. 
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MCPOC:  A NEW 

COMMUNI 


A t 23  fleet,  force  and  major  commands  through- 
^ out  the  Navy,  competitive  procedures  have  been 
underway  during  the  last  few  months  to  select  Master 
Chief  Petty  Officers  of  the  Command  (mcpocs).  The 
new  program  . . embodies  all  the  values  and  ideas 
behind  the  entire  Senior  Enlisted  Advisor  concept,” 
says  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy  John 
D.  Whittet. 

Basically,  the  new  mcpocs  will  become  links  in  a 
reinforced  chain  of  communications.  They  will  replace 
the  membership  of  the  CPO  Advisory  Board,  which 
was  disestablished  on  1 August. 

In  that  capacity,  they  will  have  direct  access  to  the 
Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy,  and  will  help 
advise  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  other  top 
Navy  leaders  on  programs  and  policies  of  interest  to 
enlisted  Navy  men  and  women.  At  the  same  time, 
the  new  mcpocs  will  act  as  Senior  Enlisted  Advisors  at 
their  own  commands. 

Better  communications  between  Navymen  at  all 
levels— that’s  what  the  new  program  is  all  about.  In 
approving  the  program,  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 
Jr.,  praised  both  mcpoc  and  SEA  as  “.  . . a superb 
management  and  leadership  tool  to  stimulate  a mean- 
ingful dialogue  among  all  levels  of  command  and  to 
enhance  command  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  all 
enlisted  personnel.” 

As  visible  recognition  of  their  jobs,  the  23  mcpocs 
and  the  mcpon  are  removing  the  specialty  marks  from 
their  uniforms  and  replacing  them  with  a gold  star. 
The  new  mcpoc  rating  badge,  with  all  gold  stars,  does 
not  signify  a higher  rate  than  master  chief  petty 
officer— but  an  increased  measure  of  responsibility.  In 
addition,  as  Senior  Enlisted  Advisors  to  major  com- 
mands, the  new  mcpocs  may  also  wear  the  recently 
authorized  SEA  badge,  as  may  other  senior  enlisted 
men  designated  as  Senior  Enlisted  Advisors  by  their 
commands. 

Immediate  plans  to  ensure  open  and  active  lines 
of  communication  through  the  mcpocs  include  yearly 
conferences,  hosted  by  the  Commanders  in  Chief  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets,  which  all  area  mcpocs 
and  SEAs  will  attend.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
has  also  encouraged  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets;  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  U.  S.  Naval  Forces,  Europe;  and  the  Commanders 
of  the  1st,  2nd,  6th  and  7th  Fleets  to  bring  their 
mcpocs/SEAs  along  with  them  on  periodic  trips  to 
Washington,  so  that  mcpon  Whittet  may  meet  with 
them  personally. 

Most  commands  had  announced  their  mcpoc  selec- 


tions by  the  time  All  Hands  went  to  press.  Those 
that  had  not  expect  to  complete  selection  procedures 
in  the  near  future.  The  new  mcpocs,  with  their  com- 
mands and  mailing  addresses,  are: 

PACIFIC  FLEET 

MCPOC  Francis  DeMase,  cincpacflt,  FPO  S an 
Francisco  96610 

ATLANTIC  FLEET 

MCPOC  Albert  T.  Johnson,  cinclantflt,  Norfolk, 
Va.  23511 

U.  S.  NAVAL  FORCES,  EUROPE 
MCPOC  O.  O.  Henderson,  cincusnaveur,  FPO  New 
York  09510 

NAVAL  AIR  FORCE,  PACIFIC  FLEET 
MCPOC  Lloyd  E.  Bair,  comnavairpac,  NAS  North 
Island,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92135 
NAVAL  AIR  FORCE,  ATLANTIC  FLEET 
Selectee  not  yet  announced 

NAVAL  AIR  TRAINING  COMMAND 
MCPOC  Laivrence  R.  Beckley,  navairtracom,  NAS 
Pensacola,  Fla.  32508 

SUBMARINE  FORCE,  PACIFIC  FLEET 
MCPOC  L.  V.  Denson,  comsubpac,  FPO  San  Fran- 
ciscd  96601 

SUBMARINE  FORCE,  ATLANTIC  FLEET 
Selectee  not  yet  announced 

AMPHIBIOUS  FORCE,  PACIFIC  FLEET 
Selectee  not  yet  announced 

AMPHIBIOUS  FORCE,  ATLANTIC  FLEET 
MCPOC  R.  A.  Dunham,  comphiblant,  Little  Creek, 
Norfolk,  Va.  23520 

CRUISER-DESTROYER  FORCE,  PACIFIC  FLEET 
Selectee  not  yet  announced 

CRUISER-DESTROYER  FORCE, 
ATLANTIC  FLEET 

MCPOC  John  A.  Harrington,  comcrudeslant,  New- 
port, R.  I.  02840 

MINE  FORCES 
Selectee  not  yet  announced 
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SERVICE  FORCE,  PACIFIC  FLEET 
MCPOC  Eugene  A.  Kennedy,  comservpac,  FPO  San 
Francisco  96601 

SERVICE  FORCE,  ATLANTIC  FLEET 
Selectee  not  yet  announced 

NAVAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 
Selectee  not  yet  announced 

NAVAL  SECURITY  GROUP 
MCPOC  Clarence  L.  Schick,  comnavseccru,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20390 

NAVAL  TRAINING  CENTER,  ORLANDO 
MCPOC  Paul  Jordan,  NTC  Orlando,  Fla.  32818. 

NAVAL  TRAINING  CENTER,  SAN  DIEGO 
MCPOC  Bob  Hoffman,  NTC  San  Diego,  Calif.  92133 
NAVAL  TRAINING  CENTER,  GREAT  LAKES 
MCPOC  James  M.  Moats,  NTC  Great  Lakes,  III. 
60088 

SUPPLY 

MCPOC  John  W.  McIntosh,  Naval  Supply  Systems 
Command,  Washington,  D.  C.  20390 
MEDICAL 

MCPOC  Robert  J.  Swartout,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Washington,  D.  C.  20390 
SEABEES 

MCPOC  Omar  K.  Welborn,  Naval  Facilities  Engineer- 
ing Command,  Washington,  D.  C.  20390 

the  records  of  the  new  Master  Chief  Petty  Officers 
* of  the  Command  speak  for  themselves.  Here’s  a 
sampling  of  the  experience  and  leadership  abilities 
demonstrated  by  the  senior  enlisted  men  who  are 
filling  these  important,  new  billets  at  major  commands: 
• Master  Chief  Albert  T.  Johnson,  mcpoc  for  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  has  been  cinclantflt’s  Senior  En- 
listed Advisor  since  the  SEA  billet  was  established 
in  1969.  From  the  first  day,  he  has  been  on  the  go, 
traveling  back  and  forth  from  his  front  office  in 
Norfolk  to  commands  along  the  East  Coast,  and 
beyond.  In  a little  over  a year,  the  26-year  Navy 


veteran  visited  more  than  80  ships  and  stations  from 
Boston  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  giving  lectures 
and  interviewing  anyone  who  wanted  to  talk  about 
the  Navy. 

“I’ll  listen  to  anyone  who  takes  the  time  to  see 
me,”  says  Johnson.  “Suggestions  and  complaints  made 
to  me  in  earnest  will  find  their  way  to  cinclantflt’s 
desk. 

“I’d  like  to  see  senior  petty  officers  taking  a more 
personal  interest  in  the  role  of  the  young  first-termer,” 
he  says.  “Life  for  the  junior  men  in  our  fleet  can  be 
improved  and  morale  boosted.  Many  changes  are  in 
the  works  and  more  will  be  coming. 

“I  want  to  urge  the  men  in  the  Fleet  who  will  not 
get  a chance  to  talk  with  me  personally  to  write  my 
office  at  cinclantflt.” 

• Master  Chief  Clarence  L.  Schick,  mcpoc  for 
Naval  Security  Group,  is  reporting  to  his  new  duties 
from  Naval  Communications  Station,  Rota,  Spain, 
where  he  served  as  operations  supervisor  and  Senior 
Enlisted  Advisor.  Schick  started  his  naval  career  in 
1944  as  a radioman  aboard  a PT  boat  tender.  Dis- 
charged after  World  War  II,  he  reenlisted  when  the 
Korean  conflict  began  and  converted  to  communica- 
tions technician  in  1956.  Since  then  he’s  seen  duty  at 
NCS  Adak,  NCTC  Imperial  Beach/Pensacola,  NSGA 
Hanza,  NCS  Honolulu  and  NSGA  Marietta. 

• Master  Chief  James  M.  Moats,  new  mcpoc  for 
Naval  Training  Center  Great  Lakes,  has  served  in 
three  wars  as  a gunner’s  mate.  He  was  attached  to 
the  Gunnery  School  at  Great  Lakes  this  spring,  when 
he  was  selected  to  become  the  first  Senior  Enlisted 
Advisor  for  the  training  center.  In  that  position,  he 
has  worked  closely  with  the  center  commander  on 
“people  programs,”  accompanied  his  commander  on 
inspections  and  official  visits,  and  helped  ensure  the 
welfare  of  the  20,000  enlisted  men  and  women  at- 
tached to  the  center’s  various  component  commands. 

• Master  Chief  Omar  K.  Welborn,  mcpoc  for  en- 
listed Navymen  in  the  Seabee  ratings,  served  pre- 
viously under  Admiral  Zumwalt  as  Senior  Enlisted 
Representative  for  Commander,  U.  S.  Naval  Forces, 
Vietnam.  He  was  the  first  Seabee  to  fill  that  billet. 
Entering  the  Navy  in  1944,  Welborn  has  drawn 
assignments  on  naval  construction  regimental  staffs; 
on  the  comnavairpac  Manpower  Validation  Team  at 
Atsugi,  Japan;  as  a Seabee  detailer  in  BuPers;  and 
even  aboard  a destroyer  before  he  volunteered  for  the 
Seabees.  Before  he  reported  to  comnavforv  as  Senior 
Enlisted  Advisor,  he  was  Operations  Chief  for  Seabee 
Teams  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  — J02  J.  Shields 
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AS  PART  OF  HIS  CONTINUING  EFFORT  to  make  the 
**  Navy  a better  place  in  which  to  live  and  work, 
largely  by  emphasizing  “people  programs,”  Admiral 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  Jr.,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  is 
strongly  emphasizing  the  Senior  Enlisted  Advisor 
(SEA)  Program.  Although  it  has  been  in  existence 
for  several  years,  it  is  believed  not  all  commands  are 
deriving  full  benefit  from  the  program. 

The  program  calls  for  each  command  in  the  Navy 
to  designate  one  senior  enlisted  man  to  serve  as  a 
vehicle  of  communication  between  the  junior  enlisted 
man  and  the  top  command  structure.  His  functions 
include,  but  are  certainly  not  limited  to,  making 
recommendations  to  the  command  for  improvement 
of  the  morale  and  welfare  of  enlisted  personnel,  pro- 


viding advice  and  counsel  to  these  men  and  their 
dependents  and  assisting  the  command  in  the  area  of 
internal  communications. 

One  SEA  who  has  been  extremely  successful  in  his 
endeavors  is  Senior  Chief  Boilerman  Robert  L.  Benner 
of  the  Newport-based  guided  missile  frigate  uss  Harry 
E.  Yarnell  (DLG  17).  Benner  is  a veteran  of  15  vears 
of  service.  He  has  been  Yarnell’s  SEA  since  shortly 
after  reporting  aboard  last  January. 

Yarnells  skipper,  Captain  A.  M.  Bowen,  Jr.,  savs 
* “Chief  Benner  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
senior  petty  officers  I have  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  . . . and  that  includes  a lot  of  people.” 

The  duties  of  the  advisor  are  many  and  varied.  The 
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Above  top:  BTCS  Robert  L.  Benner  (wearing  glasses).  Senior  En- 
listed Advisor  aboard  the  Newport-based  guided  missile  frigate 
USS  Harry  E.  Yarnell  (DLG  17),  listens  as  one  of  the  ship's  career 
counselors  makes  a point,  while  (bottom)  Captain  A.  M.  Bowen, 

Jr.,  CO  of  Yarnell,  takes  notes. 


basic  functions  are  set  forth  in  the  instruction,  which 
Benner  had  a large  part  in  preparing. 

“When  I took  over  there  was  nothing  in  writing,  nor 
was  there  any  format  to  go  by;  I got  together  with 
some  of  the  other  chiefs,  the  exec  and  the  captain  and 
we  composed  the  instruction,”  said  Benner.  “As 
Senior  Enlisted  Advisor,  I act  as  advisor  to  the  com- 
manding officer  on  all  matters  of  concern  to  the  en- 
listed men  which  need  command  consideration.  1 
deal  directly  with  the  skipper,  but  I also  work  closely 
with  the  exec.  Commander  Noel  H.  Petree,  Jr.  I 
should  point  out  here  that  the  SEA  certainly  does  not 
supersede  or  replace  the  formal  chain  of  command. 
Rather,  as  a means  of  communication,  he  can  comple- 
ment the  chain  of  command. 

“I’m  also  president  of  the  CPO  Mess  and  president 
of  the  Striker  Selection  Board.  I attend  all  Yarnell 
conferences  to  act  as  liaison  between  command  and 
crew  in  areas  of  enlisted  concern,  and  I work  eloseiv 
with  the  ship’s  career  counselors.” 

Benner  is  also  a permanent  member  of  Y arnelTs 
Career  Motivation  Council  and  he  spends  a great  deal 
of  time  dealing  directly  with  individuals  in  Yarnell. 
“I  think  my  most  effective  means  of  communication 
is  through  direct  personal  contact,  talking  to  small 
groups  of  people,  not  just  in  the  engineering  depart- 
ment, but  everywhere.” 

The  chief  must  do  all  these  things  in  addition  to 
* the  many  tasks  and  functions  associated  with  being 
the  senior  boilerman  aboard  a ship  with  four  1200-psi 
boilers.  When  asked  if  his  duties  as  Senior  Enlisted 
Advisor  ever  conflict  with  his  normal  work,  Benner 
said,  “Yes,  in  some  aspects  — especially  when  we  are 
working  on  a major  engineering  problem.  I manage  to 
do  both,  although  I can’t  do  it  all  in  eight  hours.  I do 
my  paperwork  at  home.” 

As  mentioned,  Benner  frequently  deals  with  indi- 
viduals with  specific  problems.  In  one  instance,  re- 
cently, the  wife  of  a young  sailor  became  ill  and, 
since  she  lived  out  of  state  and  was  isolated  from 
military  installations  of  any  type,  she  and  her  husband 
did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  assistance.  The  man 
was  referred  to  Benner  who  in  turn  assisted  him  in 
gathering  information  on  the  champus  Program, 
which  the  man  previously  didn’t  know. 

With  the  chief’s  help,  the  man’s  wife  received  prop- 
er medical  attention. 

Another  young  Yarnell  sailor  was  interested  in 
“brother  duty”— being  assigned  to  the  same  activity 
as  his  brother,  who  is  also  on  active  duty-  The  man 
didn’t  know  how  to  go  about  requesting  it— the  re- 
strictions on  it— or  even  whether  it  was  authorized. 
Benner  was  able  to  assist  the  man. 

“One  of  my  jobs  is  to  act  as  a sort  of  information 
funnel.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  we  have  is  that 
people  often  don’t  take  full  advantage  of  the  privileges, 
services  and  benefits  which  are  rightfully  theirs,  sim- 
ply because  they  don’t  know  they  exist.  I try  to  keep 
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abreast  of  new  developments  and  programs  in  the 
Navy  so  I can  keep  our  people  informed. 

“I  work  very  closely  with  Master  Chief  Boilerman 
J.  A.  Harrington,  Master  Chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet’s 
Cruiser-Destroyer  Force.  I also  get  a lot  of  information 
from  Cruiser-Destroyerman— the  monthly  magazine  of 
the  Force,  and  from  All  Hands. 

“I  make  it  a point  to  research  these  and  other  pub- 
lications and  to  circulate  the  latest  word.” 

qenner  spends  the  majority  of  his  time  as  SEA  ad- 
° vising  Yarnell’s  men  of  new  policies  and  programs. 
Although  he  does  help  people  with  personal  problems, 
he  states,  “I’m  not  Yarnell’s  chaplain,  I’m  always  will- 
ing to  listen  to  any  man  who  needs  help  of  a personal 
nature,  but  consoling  him  isn’t  my  primary  function.” 

When  asked  if  he  felt  the  whole  concept  of  the 
senior  advisor  program  and  the  motivation  council  was 
beneficial,  Benner  said,  “It  gives  a better  link  between 
the  enlisted  man  and  the  commanding  officer.  Before 
this  came  about,  the  fellow  down  there  in  the  engine- 
room  or  fireroom  looked  at  the  wardroom  as  one  en- 
tity and  the  captain  as  another. 

“The  captain  was  the  man  sitting  over  here  with  the 
scrambled  eggs  on  his  hat,  separate  from  everybody 
else.  The  wardroom  was  accessible;  the  captain,  by 
the  very  nature  of  his  responsibilities,  was  not.  Now, 
with  the  SEA  program  and  the  motivation  council,  the 
men  know  they  have  a direct  link  to  the  commanding 
officer  and  they  can  sit  down  and  speak  directly  to  the 
captain. 

“Who  would  have  imagined  just  a few  years  ago 
that  a young  seaman  or  fireman  could  sit  at  the  table 
with  the  captain  and  tell  him  that  the  parking  facilities 
for  enlisted  personnel  in  the  pier  area  are  unsatisfac- 
tory?” 

^ aptain  Bowen  agrees.  “We  had  a closed-circuit  TV 
^ system  aboard  recently  as  part  of  the  Force’s  Proj- 
ect Awareness.  One  of  the  things  we  tried  was  a series 
of  panel  shows  in  which  representative  groups  were 
selected  from  a ship’s  company.  They  got  together, 
with  a moderator,  and  discussed  a wide  variety  of 
subjects.  One  of  the  things  that  came  out  of  this  was 
this  business  of  layers  of  command. 

“In  the  Navy  you  have  a boss,  your  boss  has  a boss, 
and  your  boss’s  boss  has  a boss.  The  same  hierarchy 
exists  in  civilian  life,  although  it  isn’t  quite  as  apparent. 
The  net  result  of  this  is  the  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  enlisted  man  especially,  of  isolation  from  the 
top  of  the  command  structure. 

“The  most  important  thing  the  Senior  Enlis'ted  Ad- 
visor Program  has  done  is  to  allay  this  feeling  that 
they  are  way  down  there  and  we  are  way  up  here. 
The  men  have  a direct  link,  and  they  know  they  have 
a direct  link,  to  me.  This  is  the  key.” 

— By  LT  R.  Scott  Cheyne 
Photos  by  PH2  R.  F.  Holzhauer  and  R.  E.  Klein 


BTCS  Benner  and  Commander  Noel  H.  Petree,  Jr.  (right)  flank 
Captain  John  J.  O'Connor,  Cruiser-Destroyer  Force  Chaplain  at  a 
recent  "Project  Awareness"  seminar  aboard  USS  Yornell  (DLG  17). 
Chief  Benner  is  the  ship's  Senior  Enlisted  Advisor,  who  is  the 
bridge  between  the  crew  and  the  command  structure. 
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11  aster  Chief  Robert  H.  Dobson,  Senior  Enlisted 
Advisor  at  Naval  Air  Station,  Miramar,  Calif., 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  build  his  position  for  the 
fullest  benefit  of  the  individual  enlisted  man  at  that 
command,  and  thus  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  Navy. 

Dobson’s  former  commanding  officer,  Captain  Al- 
fred W.  Chandler,  now  self-help  coordinator  for  the 
West  Coast  and  Pacific,  says,  “Of  course  we’ve  al- 
ways had  leading  chiefs  and  I think  they’ve  done 
their  jobs  well.  What  we’ve  done  now  is  to  expand 
their  duties  and  responsibilities. 

“A  senior  enlisted  advisor  has  to  be  an  innovator 
who  questions  practically  every  rule. 

“He  has  to  know  why,  so  he  can  answer  questions 
without  resorting  to,  ‘We’ve  always  done  it  that  way.’ 
He  has  to  be  somebody  who  can  really  look  at  the 
rules  and,  if  they  can’t  stand  examination,  he  has  to 
come  up  with  a better  way,  not  just  complain.” 
Part  of  Senior  Enlisted  Advisor  Dobson’s  job  is  lead- 
ing a monthly  meeting  of  CPOs  who  represent  all  de- 
partments and  squadrons  at  the  air  station.  The  meet- 
ing gives  Dobson  a chance  to  spread  the  word  on  the 
latest  developments  and  newest  policies,  both  Navy- 


wide and  at  the  local  command  level.  In  turn,  mem- 
bers of  every  division  and  squadron  can  voice  their 
problems  and  complaints  at  the  meeting  through  their 
representatives.  The  station’s  executive  officer  attends 
these  monthly  meetings  to  help  answer  questions  and 
clarify  command  policies.  Any  matters  that  can’t  be 
resolved  at  this  level  are  taken  up  with  the  captain  or 
higher  authority. 

■Robson  is  also  a member  of  the  Commander  Fleet 
Air  (comfair)  Advisory  Council,  which  meets 
monthly  with  the  commodore  to  take  up  any  person- 
nel questions  that  may  affect  the  type  command  as 
a whole.  He  also  works  with  Miramar’s  minority  af- 
fairs committee. 

But  Dobson  feels  he  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  deal- 
ing directly  with  an  individual,  helping  him  out  with 
a personal  problem.  He  remarks  that  this  isn’t  done 
simply  in  every  case,  nor  do  problems  get  solved  just 
by  giving  an  order.  For  Dobson  to  be  effective,  he 
must  be  in  contact  with  all  operations  at  NAS  Mira- 
mar, with  its  home-based  squadrons  and  its  tenant 
activities.  By  consulting  other  enlisted  advisors  at 
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At  left.  Master  Chief  Robert  H.  Dobson 
(with  paper)  speaks  with  members  of  NAS 
Miramar  Minority  Affairs  Council  in  his 
capacity  as  the  station's  Senior  Enlisted 
Advisor.  Below:  He  consults  with  CAPT 

Alfred  Chandler,  Jr.,  formerly  CO  of  NAS 
Miramar,  who,  like  the  air  station's  current 
CO,  CAPT  George  Kinnear,  is  extremely 
concerned  with  listening  to  problems  and 
finding  solutions. 


AIR  STATION  , MIRAMAR  , CALIF. 
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other  commands,  he  has  on  tap  a wealth  of  informa- 
tion that  he  is  constantly  putting  to  use  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual  Navyman. 

Simple  problems  sometimes  come  to  his  attention. 
For  instance,  a 1st  class  boatswain’s  mate  was 
ordered  from  Naval  Hospital,  San  Diego,  to  NAS 
Miramar  for  convalescence  because  of  a badly  injured 
leg.  He  was  living  with  his  family  in  Imperial  Beach 
and  commuting  to  Miramar,  even  though  he  could 
barely  drive  a car  and  there  was  another  naval  ac- 
tivity near  his  home. 

The  BM1  brought  the  matter  to  Dobson’s  attention. 
He  saw  that  epdopac  got  all  the  facts  in  the  case  and 
within  a short  time  the  man  received  orders  transfer- 
ring him  to  the  station  near  his  home. 

Sometimes  Dobson  can’t  solve  a man’s  problems,  but 
with  his  experience  and  contacts  he  can  direct  the 


Above:  Chief  Dobson  spends  some  time  every  day  going  over 
reports  in  his  office.  Working  directly  with  people  is  more  to  his 
liking,  however,  and  (below)  he  meets  with  Miramar's  "Unit 
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Above:  At  the  monthly  LCPO/SEA  meeting.  Chief  Dobson  reports 
to  CAPT  Armistead  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  Commander  Fleet  Air  Miramar. 
Below:  Dobson  is  seen  presenting  the  Sailor  of  the  Month  Award 
to  CS1  Norman  Gilstrap. 


man  to  the  proper  place  to  find  a solution.  Then 
there  are  always  some  problems  that  simply  can’t  be 
solved  to  everyone’s  satisfaction.  In  these  situations, 
a SEA  can  at  least  get  a full  explanation  for  the  man. 

poR  instance,  a gunner’s  mate  came  by  Dobson’s 
" office  one  day  and  said  he  had  asked  for  duty  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  but  he  was  being  transferred  to 
Georgia  instead.  The  man  couldn’t  understand  why 
he  hadn’t  gotten  orders  to  Jacksonville. 

“I  gave  him  the  phone  number  of  his  detailer  and 
told  him  it  was  better  if  he  talked  to  Washington  him- 
self,” Dobson  relates.  “He  used  our  autovon  line  and 
got  the  straight  word.  Now  he  knows  exactly  why  he 
didn’t  get  orders  to  Jacksonville— there  aren’t  any 
billets  open  for  his  rate  in  the  area.” 

Senior  Enlisted  Advisor  Dobson  is  a man  of  action. 
His  motivation  shows  clearly  when  he  says,  “The  only 
way  to  keep  good  sailors  is  to  treat  them  like  good 
sailors.”  That’s  exactly  what  he’s  trying  to  do. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  Richard  F.  Haight 
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Mrs.  Jeanette  Squires  and  her 
husband  PN1  Jim  Squires,  USN. 


WIFE 


it’s  been  a busy  yeab  for  Navy  wife  Jeanette  Squires. 
* When  her  husband,  PN1  Jim  Squires,  was  assigned 
to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Jeanette  and  the  two 
Squires  children,  Lucinda,  12  and  Dondi,  8,  returned 
to  their  home  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Jeanette  went  to 
work  for  the  community. 

“It  was  my  objective  to  prove  to  the  Lansing  area 
that  military  families  want  to  be  a working  and  con- 
tributing part  of  their  community,”  jeanette  recalled. 

She  had  considerable  success.  Through  her  efforts, 
military  personnel  in  the  Lansing  area  became  leaders 
in  a massive  community  effort  to  clean  up  12  miles  of 
riverbanks.  Jeanette  also  became  founding  president 
of  the  Capitol  City  Junior  Woman’s  Club  in  Lansing, 
and  was  host  for  the  State  International  Affairs  and 
Communications  Chairmanships  with  the  Michigan 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  She  was  selected 
Clubwoman  of  the  Year.  She  became  captain  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Emergency  Room  Volunteers, 
was  an  active  member  of  the  mid-Michigan  Service 
Wives  Clubs,  and  became  public  relations  secretary  to 
Lansing’s  mayor,  Gerald  Graves. 

Meanwhile,  she  attended  Lansing  Community  Col- 
lege and  carried  a 3.7  average  in  work  toward  a de- 
gree in  business  management.  During  the  summer,  she 
conducted  swimming  classes  for  children. 

When  PN1  Squires  returned  to  the  U.  S.,  the  family 
moved  to  Aurora,  Colo.,  to  be  near  Jim’s  new  duty  sta- 
tion at  Lowry  AFR.  While  still  living  in  a motel  await- 
ing permanent  quarters,  Jeanette  answered  a call  for 
instructors  to  teach  the  retarded  to  swim.  She  next 
volunteered  to  coordinate  military  wives  in  assisting 
Aurora’s  United  Fund  Drive,  became  a member  of  the 
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Lowry  NCO  Wives  Club,  and  joined  the  Adams 
Arapahoe  County  Federated  Women’s  Clubs. 

community  leaders  in  Aurora  knew  they  had  a 
^ “live  one”  in  Jeanette  Scjuires,  and  those  who 
hadn’t  met  her  received  an  introduction  through  the 
local  newspaper,  such  as  this: 

“Albert  Carr  once  said,  ‘As  long  as  the  American 
people  give  their  government  something  more  than 
words,  something  of  themselves,  American  democracy 
can  grow  and  bear  rich  fruit.’ 

“The  key  word  is  give.  While  a resident  in  our 
community,  Mrs.  Squires  did  repeatedly  give  . . . she 
gave  of  time  and  effort  to  projects  that  were  mean- 
ingful to  the  benefit  of  someone  else.”— (signed) 
Gerald  Graves,  Mayor  of  Lansing,  Mich. 

Of  course,  there  are  thousands  of  Navy  wives  who, 
like  Jeanette  Squires,  make  the  Navy  family  and  the 
Navy  itself  look  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 


listed  wives  clubs,  in  community  projects,  or  civic 
work,  but  eligibility  for  nomination  is  not  limited  to 
club  members.  Nominations  may  be  made  by  any  indi- 
vidual, club  or  group,  and  participation  is  strictly 
voluntary. 

A FTER  the  five  services  had  selected  their  leading 
^ ladies,  judging  for  the  title,  Military  Wife  of  the 
Year,  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  coordinated  the  panel 
of  distinguished  American  women  who  served  as 
judges;  the  judges  were:  the  late  Hon.  Dorothy  An- 
drews Kabis,  33rd  Treasurer  of  the  United  States; 
Hon.  Perle  Mesta,  former  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Lux- 
embourg; Mrs.  Birch  Bayh,  ]r.,  wife  of  Senator  Bayh 
from  Indiana;  Mrs.  Betty  Beale  Graeber,  a columnist 
for  the  Washington  Star  and  Publishers-Hall  Syndi- 
cate; and  Mrs.  Hugh  Scott,  wife  of  Senator  Scott. 

Selection  of  Jeanette  as  Military  Wife  of  the  Year 


OF  THE  YEAR 


But  only  one  each  year  wins  the  title,  Navy  Wife  of 
the  Year,  and  the  honor  this  year  belongs  to  Jeanette, 
who  went  on  to  be  named  Military  Wife  of  the  Year 
in  competition  with  women  representing  the  Army, 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard. 

this  is  the  first  time  in  the  five-year  history  of  the 
* Military  Wife  of  the  Year  competition  that  a Navy 
finalist  has  been  the  winner,  and  the  first  time  ever 
for  the  wife  of  an  enlisted  man. 

Five  outstanding  wives  who  have  contributed  the 
most  to  their  military  and  civilian  communities  repre- 
sent their  respective  services  in  annual  competition  for 
the  title,  Military  Wife  of  the  Year.  The  finalists  this 
year  were  selected  from  among  1.4  million  wives  of 
American  servicemen  throughout  the  world.  Each 
service  conducted  its  own  competition,  with  com- 
mands cooperating  in  formation  of  judging  panels  by 
presidents  of  local  officer  and  enlisted  wives  clubs, 
ladies’  professional  groups  and  other  civic  associations. 

In  addition  to  Jeanette,  the  finalists  were  the  wives  of 
an  Army  chief  warrant  officer,  a Coast  Guard  captain, 
an  Air  Force  colonel  and  a Marine  Corps  lieutenant 
colonel.  Their  participation  in  community  affairs  had 
ranged  from  music  therapy  to  drug  information,  and 
from  people-to-people  work  to  leadership  of  litter 
cleanup  campaigns.  All  are  mothers  and  all  have 
worked  professionally. 

With  DOD  cooperation,  a worldwide  marketing 
firm  produces  the  Military  Wife  of  the  Year  competi- 
tion. 

The  contest  is  aimed  at  honoring  wives  of  active 
duty  personnel  who  are  active  in  their  officer  or  en- 


was  announced  last  May  at  an  awards  banquet  in 
Washington  attended  by  prominent  leaders  from  mili- 
tary and  civilian  fields.  Art  Linkletter  was  master  of 
ceremonies. 

During  her  visit  to  the  nation’s  capital,  Jeanette  met 
with  Mrs.  Nixon  at  the  White  House  and  attended 
social  functions  with  members  of  Congress  and  the 
Cabinet,  DOD  officials  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff.  She 
visited  Capitol  Hill  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  was  honored  at  a luncheon  attended 
by  presidents  of  Military  Wives  Clubs,  civilian  patri- 
otic organizations,  and  wives  of  DOD  officials  and 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  She  then  began  an  extensive  tour  of 
military  bases  throughout  the  U.  S.  to  meet  with  serv- 
ice wives  and  assist  in  community  projects  planning, 
and  was  a special  guest  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  Pitts- 
burgh. It  was  a hectic  but  enjoyable  period. 

Pouring  press,  radio  and  television  interviews, 
Jeanette  was  asked  if  she  had  any  advice  for  mili- 
tary wives.  The  All-Service  Wife  replied:  “First,  family 
unity  is  of  the  utmost  importance;  second,  I recom- 
mend that  wives  have  a community  project  and  con- 
tribute something  to  the  area  in  which  they  reside. 

“The  advantages  of  life  in  the  military  far  outweigh 
any  disadvantages.  Military  wives  are  a contributing 
part  of  society,  and  fortunately  we  can  share  our 
talents  in  so  many  different  areas. 

“It  is  important  to  be  proud  of  your  title— military 
wife— be  the  first  to  tell  it.” 

— JOCS  D.  Kasperick 
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•three  other  divers  and  i recently  departed  Guam 

* for  Ponape  at  the  request  of  the  U.  S.  High  Com- 
missioner, Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The 
other  members  were  Chief  Gunner’s  Mate  J.  Chubb, 
Chief  Engineman  R.  Seitz  and  Boatswain’s  Mate  2nd 
Class  R.  Powers. 

Our  mission  was  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the  exist- 
ing ship  channel  into  Ponape.  Since  Explosive  Ord- 
nance Disposal  and  Ship  Repair  Facilities  personnel 
have  worked  well  together  in  the  past,  it  was  decided 
to  have  EOD  provide  the  expertise  and  SRF  provide 
the  diving  support. 

Two  days  were  spent  inspecting  the  explosives 
and  making  necessary  logistic  arrangements  for 
blasting.  In  determining  the  size  of  the  first  blast, 
consideration  was  given  to  the  surrounding  area.  The 
airport  hut,  gas  tanks,  a nearby  village,  and  a buoy 
were  all  within  4000  yards  of  the  blast  area— a poten- 
tial danger  zone.  It  was  decided  to  limit  the  first 
blast  to  a 40-pound  charge,  and  study  the  results. 

Two  days  after  leaving  Guam,  we  placed  40  pounds 
of  explosives  on  the  prime  target,  a tabletop  reef 
located  in  the  middle  of  the  Ponape  channel.  This 
area  was  of  particular  concern  to  the  Trust  Territory 
since  several  ships  had  reportedly  run  aground  there. 
The  reef  was  situated  22  feet  below  the  low  water- 
line and  measured  35  by  20  feet. 

■the  results  of  our  first  blast  were  amazing! 

* Seitz  and  I dove  shortly  afterwards  and  discovered 
that  half  of  the  reef  was  blown  away.  Chubb  decid- 
ed to  try  another  charge  immediately.  Shortly  after 
the  second  blast,  we  inspected  the  reef  again  to  find 
most  of  it  dispersed  and  the  channel  depth  increased 
to  27  feet. 

That  evening,  a conference  was  held  to  plan  the 
events  for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  Chubb  con- 
vinced the  local  authorities  that  the  plate  glass  win- 
dows of  the  airport  building  should  be  removed. 
There  appeared  to  be  very  little  chance  of  flying 
matter,  but  due  to  the  size  of  the  glass  and  the  re- 
placement problems  involved,  it  was  decided  to  play 
it  safe  by  removing  the  windows. 

The  village,  the  airport  hut,  the  buoy,  and  the 
gas  tanks  would  be  in  no  danger.  The  plan  was  to 
take  the  targets  in  order  of  priority  and  use  as  much 
explosive  as  necessary  to  achieve  the  desired  result. 
The  targets  were:  the  center  reef— increase  the  depth 
there  from  22  to  30  feet;  the  turning  basin— cut  30 
feet  off  the  reef  and  increase  the  depth  accordingly; 
and  increase  the  depth  of  the  seaward  reef  from  its 
five  to  10  feet  to  a new  depth  of  30  feet. 

The  next  day,  Chubb  decided  to  destroy  the  cen- 
ter reef  and  the  turning  basin  reef. 

With  Seitz,  Powers  and  myself  doing  the  position- 
ing and  tying  in,  and  Chubb  doing  the  final  inspec- 
tion and  ever-dangerous  “capping  in,”  we  were  able 
to  blow  a 750-pound  mine  on  the  center  reef  and  five 
hose  charges  on  the  turning  basin  reef.  We  inspected 
the  area  and  found  that  we  now  had  34  feet  of  depth 
and  a white-tip  shark  where  the  reef  had  been. 
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The  turning  basin  reef  was  another  story.  We  had 
managed  to  cut  30  feet  off  the  reef,  but  the  depth 
in  one  area  was  still  only  10  feet. 

The  third  day  found  us  back  in  the  “Mike"  boat 
with  one  750-pound  mine  destined  for  the  turning 
basin. 

Inuring  our  pre-inspection  dive.  Powers  and  1 
^ wandered  onto  another  reef  about  four  feet  across 
in  only  15  feet  of  water— right  in  the  channel.  How 
vessels  kept  from  hitting  this  pinnacle  is  a mystery. 
We  rigged  this  new  and  unexpected  target  with  a 
40-pound  sack  charge. 

The  results  of  the  morning  blasting  were  excellent. 
We  now  had  the  desired  results  at  the  turning  basin, 
and  we  had  also  leveled  the  pinnacle  to  33  feet.  That 
afternoon  we  rigged  five  750-pound  mines  on  our 
final  target— the  large  seaward  reef.  About  1500,  the 
weather  turned  bad,  and  we  had  to  secure  operations 
for  the  day. 

Returning  the  next  day,  a Thursday,  we  rode  the 
Mike  boat  out  to  the  seaward  reef,  hoping  this  would 
be  the  final  day  of  blasting.  During  our  dives  we 
had  run  into  six  or  seven  lone  white-tips,  so  we  had 
Powers  standing  guard  with  a shark  stick  while  Seitz 
and  I “tied  in.” 

I handed  the  ends  of  the  cord  to  Chubb  and  Seitz 
and  got  out  of  the  way. 

Chubb  capped  in,  rigged,  lit  the  fuse,  then  en- 
cased the  firing  end  into  a plastic  bag  to  better  en- 
sure detonation.  He  then  drove  his  boat  to  a safe 
distance  and  waited. 

t*#HEN  the  shot  went  off,  the  spray  reached  over 
* * 400  feet  into  the  air.  Before  the  water  had  stopped 
churning,  the  area  was  alive  with  native  boys  in  out- 
boards scurrying  to  retrieve  fish  killed  in  the  blast. 

After  the  activity  subsided,  we  found  that  we  still 
had  a lot  of  work  left.  The  seaward  reef  was  reduced 
in  size  from  70  to  20  yards,  but  the  depth  was  only 
15  feet.  Three  more  mines,  five  500-pound  bombs, 
two  hose  charges,  150  pounds  of  sack  charges  and 
C-4  were  rigged  on  the  remaining  portion  of  the  reef. 

This  time  the  desired  results  were  obtained— 30 
feet  minimum  depth  at  low  tide. 

The  blasts  again  brought  the  native  fishermen, 
and  this  time  we  joined  them.  We  collected  a sackful 
of  fish  and  treated  our  local  hosts  to  a fish  fry. 

Five  days  after  the  start  of  the  blasting  expedition 
began  we  packed  our  gear  and  flew  back  to  Guam, 
content  with  the  knowledge  of  a “job  well  done.” 

Later,  Paul  L.  Winsor,  director  of  transportation 
and  communications  for  the  Trust  Territories  on 
Saipan,  M.  I.,  commended  the  group  of  divers  and 
stated  that  their  efforts  greatly  improved  shipping 
in  Trust  Territory  waters.  He  said,  “Ships  are  now 
transiting  the  channel  without  experiencing  the  earlier 
‘touching-bottom’  difficulties.” 

—By  LCDR  R.  A.  Bornholdt, 
SRF  Diving  Officer 
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The  cables  had  become  a mess  after  Pacific  storms 
off  Kauai  had  tangled  them  back  in  1970.  After 
months  of  work  by  Navy  divers,  however,  the  cable 
spaghetti  had  been  untangled  and  placed  in  good 
order.  Recently,  a diving  team  from  Point  Mugu’s 
Pacific  Missile  Range  went  below  to  see  how  the 
cables  had  survived  this  past  winter’s  storms. 

They  were  gratified  at  what  they  found. 

When,  in  1970,  a team  from  the  Navy  Missile 
Center  first  saw  the  destruction,  the  picture  had  by  no 
means  been  encouraging.  Violent  wave  action  had 
scrambled  about  40  cables  leading  to  hydrophones, 
the  range’s  underwater  listening  devices,  about  60 
feet  below  the  surface. 

The  damage  had  been  discovered  during  a routine 
post-winter  inspection  and  corrective  measures  were 
clearly  in  order.  Postponement  through  another  win- 
ter’s storms  could  result  in  permanent  loss  of  under- 
water installations  off  Kauai. 

Experts  from  Port  Hueneme’s  Naval  Civil  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory  evaluated  the  damage,  then  verified 


strain  limits  on  sample  cable  lengths  in  a laboratory 
testing  program  ashore. 

The  damage  had  been  done  about  a mile  offshore 
where  the  cables  from  the  underwater  range  converge 
on  a junction  box  and  then  go  to  a shore  installation. 
The  cables -extend  to  hydrophones  as  far  as  15  miles 
offshore,  and  to  a depth  of  6000  feet. 

A fter  months  of  wokk,  corrective  measures  were 
determined  and  a call  went  out  for  divers  to 
make  the  repairs.  They  came  from  far  and  near- 
Gulfport,  Guam,  Pearl  Harbor,  San  Diego  and  Port 
Hueneme. 

While  antisubmarine  training  exercises  were  taking 
place  on  the  surface  above  and  below  the  underwater 
range,  divers  and  technicians,  backed  bv  range  surface 
craft,  went  to  work  on  the  job,  which  lasted  more  than 
three  months. 

Underwater  repairs  were  both  difficult  and  danger- 
ous. It  was,  therefore,  necessaiy  to  monitor  the  work 


Pacific  storm.  Below  left:  A diver  returns 
to  the  deck  of  USS  Butternut  (AN  9). 
Below:  Straightening  out  a twist  in  the 

hydrophone  cable. 
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Above:  Holes  for  bolting  on  corrosion- 

inhibiting  zinc  anodes  are  drilled  in  the 


junction  box.  Right:  Lift  bags  aid  in 

carrying  anchor  chain.  Below  right:  Project 
completed. 
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through  underwater  television  linked  to  uss  Butternut 
(AN  9). 

Every  foot  of  the  cable  was  inspected.  Where  the 
cables  had  ruptured,  the  wires  which  protruded  were 
again  covered  with  armor.  Fortunately  none  of  the 
cables  was  broken. 

After  preliminary  repairs,  the  job  of  untangling  the 
cables  began.  During  this  work,  electrical  characteris- 
tics were  continuously  monitored  to  ensure  that  no 
break  occurred  while  the  cables  were  being  moved. 

In  the  depth  at  which  the  cables  lay,  divers  could 
work  only  one  out  of  24  hours,  but  after  their  stint 
below,  they  moved  to  the  surface  to  work  aboard  a 
tender  or  ashore. 

The  first  job  to  be  done  underwater  consisted  of 
separating  and  tagging  the  respective  cables.  Each 
was  traced  with  flagging  tape  which  identified  it 
throughout  the  tangle. 

Whenever  possible,  each  cable  was  freed  as  the 
divers  tagged  it.  The  job  required  the  same  patience 


as  that  exercised  by  a man  who  attempts  to  remove 
the  backlash  from  a fishing  reel. 

iaihen  the  cables  were  SEPARATED,  the  entire  net- 
**  work  was  anchored  with  about  30  tons  of  heavy 
chain  and  concrete  blocks.  The  difficult  job  of  mov- 
ing and  placing  heavy  chain,  blocks  and  cables  on  the 
bottom  was  made  easier  by  using  inflated  lift  bags. 

A 10-link  section  of  anchor  chain  was  used  to  moor 
the  cables  to  the  bottom  and  the  chain,  in  turn,  was 
moored  to  two  2500-pound  cement  blocks  shackled 
together  to  form  a 5000-pound  anchor  at  each  end  of 
the  three-inch  chain. 

The  divers  worked  in  teams  of  two  to  four  or  more 
depending  on  the  job  immediately  at  hand.  By  tiie 
time  the  work  was  finished,  they  had  logged  700  hours 
on  he  bottom  without  an  accident  of  any  kind.  This 
was  considered  remarkable  not  only  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  but  also  because  the  cable  area  was 
alive  with  morav  eeh  and  sharks. 
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^barnacle  BILL  THE  sailor”  is  really  two  people— 

° Giacomo  L.  Liberatore  and  Stanley  M.  Finger. 
They’re  scientists  at  the  Naval  Ship  Research  and 
Development  Laboratory  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  and 
barnacles  have  been  the  subject  of  their  study  for 
years— and  there’s  still  much,  much  more  study  ahead. 

Why  is  the  study  of  barnacles  important  to  a mod- 
ern Navy? 

From  the  time  man  first  went  to  sea  he  has  been 
plagued  by  the  accumulation  of  barnacles  on  the 
underwater  surface  of  his  craft.  Barnacles  cause  de- 
terioration of  the  surface  to  which  they  cling  and, 
eventually,  they  provide  such  drag  that  fuel  costs 
soar.  With  their  attachment  to  the  hull,  the  ship’s 


Below:  Just  arrived  from  Florida  is  a shipment  of  barnacles 
on  an  aluminum  plate. 


prow  can  no  longer  slice  cleanly  through  the  water. 

Furthermore,  cleaning  barnacles  from  a ship  is  no 
small  task,  for  they  exude  a protein  glue  that  is  fan- 
tastically effective  even  in  salt  water.  So  tenacious  is 
this  glue-like  excretion  that  the  American  Dental  So- 
ciety has  been  a prime  backer  of  research  to  analyze 
the  substance,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  using  a simi- 
lar adhesive  to  repair  human  teeth. 

the  Annapolis  team  has  worked  with  the  four  main 
* species  of  barnacles,  but  much  of  the  research  is 
done  with  balanus  ebumeus,  the  most  common  type. 

The  study  undertaken  by  scientists  Liberatore  and 
Finger  has  many  tangents:  why  do  barnacles  seek  a 
slimy  surface;  how  can  below-water  surfaces  of  ships 
be  kept  free  of  slime;  and  how  can  the  basics  of 
underwater  slime— bacteria,  fungi,  and  algae— be  con- 
trolled? So  far,  no  paint  effectively  eliminates  slime 
without  proving  to  be  toxic  to  various  forms  of  marine 
life. 

“We’re  searching  for  a clear  organometallic  paint 
which  will  kill  the  slime,  and  which  can  also  be 
painted  over  the  underwater  optical  surfaces,”  Lib- 
eratore said. 

Do  these  small  organisms  warrant  such  concern? 
Perhaps  the  best  illustration  is:  each  barnacle  can  be 
male  or  female  at  different  times  of  its  life,  and  at 
mating,  a minimum  of  500  eggs  are  fertilized  at  one 
time,  all  of  which  usually  hatch.  Obviously,  the 
human  population  explosion  pales  by  comparison,  al- 
though the  mortality  rate  for  “baby  barnacles”  is  high 
because  of  adult  cannibalism. 

The  embryos,  lodged  in  gelatinous  sacs  on  either 
side  of  the  adult  barnacle,  hang  like  “bunches  of 
grapes.”  At  this  stage  they  are  known  as  lamellae. 
They  hatch  approximately  one  month  later,  swimming 
from  their  embroyonic  location. 

At  hatching,  each  is  less  than  200  microns  in  length, 
barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  young  barnacle 
then  begins  the  first  of  seven  swimming  stages.  Be- 
cause it  is  sensitive  to  light,  it  swims  jerkily  and  non- 
directionally.  No  food  is  needed  to  sustain  life  until 
the  third  stage  is  reached. 
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Shown  here  is  the  tenacious  barnacle, 
from  embryo  at  far  left  through  the 
various  swimming  stages  to  its  final 
form,  when  it  attaches  itself  to  a firm, 
hard  object,  hopefully  not  the  hull  of 
your  ship. 


as  with  most  young,  the  baby  barnacle  is  highly 
**  susceptible  to  infections  and  mortality  is  great  dur- 
ing the  third  to  fourth,  and  sixth  to  final  stages.  In 
each  stage— one  through  six— the  embryo  doubles  in 
size  and  sheds  its  skin  in  the  growing  process. 

One  interesting  discovery  is  that  the  mortality  rate 
of  barnacles  between  the  third  and  fourth  stages  can 
be  somewhat  controlled  by  carefully  washing  them  in 
clean  water.  In  the  lab,  a “Rube  Goldberg”  net  strain- 
er is  attached  to  one  end  of  a heavy-duty,  paper 
drinking  cup  and  here  the  tiny  specks  receive  a bath 
which  enables  the  careful  documentation  of  the  barna- 
cle’s life  on  to  the  cyprid  stage.  Before  the  washing  pro- 
cess, much  study  time  was  lost  because  of  specimen 
deaths  in  the  early  stage,  causing  the  study  to  begin 
all  over  again. 

Between  stages  six  and  seven,  a change  occurs 
which  alters  the  entire  organism.  Two  antennae  are 
grown  and  used  for  locomotion,  a tail  develops  and 
the  bivalve,  with  its  concave  shape,  brings  about  an 
active  circular  swimming  pattern. 

Light-colored  spots  appear  on  the  body  and  slowly, 
but  very  surely,  it  begins  to  sink  to  the  bottom!  Some 
experts  believe  the  spots  are  an  oil  substance  which 
sustains  life.  The  barnacle  has  reached  its  do-or-die 
stage,  for  unless  it  attaches  to  something  within  two 
days,  it  will  perish.  This  pre-adult  barnacle  is  known 
as  a cyprid.  Desperately  it  flails  its  feelers  in  search  of 
a suitable  resting  place— its  first  choice  is  a rough, 
slimy  surface  covering  a firm,  hard  object,  with  fairly 
good  light  intensity.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a ship’s  hull 
is  a barnacle’s  prime  choice? 

finding  an  acceptable  surface,  the  barnacle  places 
* one  feeler  after  the  other  in  a walking  motion, 
moving  slowly  along,  exuding  small  amounts  of  “glue.” 
Then,  one  feeler  is  no  longer  capable  of  forward  mo- 
tion and  remains  in  place— and  the  barnacle  has  found 
its  home,  which  may  very  well  be  the  shell  of  another 
barnacle,  since  they  prefer  to  cluster. 

Soon  its  outer  covering  opens,  is  loosed,  and  slips 
away— this  is  called  decertification.  A totally  different 
outer  surface  develops  and  a new,  extremely  hard 


shell  of  calcium  carbonate  forms.  It  is  this  hard, 
clustered  material  that  produces  the  ship’s  fouling 
problems. 

Scientists  Liberatore  and  Finger  have  come  to  know 
the  barnacle’s  habits  and  its  role  in  the  ecology.  It  is 
not  their  desire  to  deplete  the  species,  so  they  are  at- 
tempting a different  method  of  preventing  the  prob- 
lems which  barnacles  create. 

To  Liberatore  and  Finger,  the  lowly  barnacle  is  not 
just  the  nuisance  it  is  to  most  boating  enthusiasts.  It 
is  a fascinating  creature  for  whom  they  have  great  re- 
spect—and  for  whom  they  desire  a home  other  than 
the  hulls  of  the  Navy’s  ships  and  subs! 

— LaVaughn  B.  Goss 


Above:  Standing  next  to  their  portable  research  laboratory, 

Stan  Finger  and  Jack  Liberatore  (left  to  right),  inspect  aluminum 
panels  on  which  they  "harvest"  Chesapeake  Bay  barnacles. 
Below:  The  aquaria  in  which  barnacles  are  grown  and  experi- 
ments conducted. 
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THE  ANCIENT  SUBMARINER 

Still  Going  Strong 

He  joined  the  Navy  in  1900 
He  recently  sailed  in  a nuclear  submarine 


tiiHEN  william  “ring”  bennett  was  91  years  old, 
he  still  had  a severe  case  of  Navy  fever  and 
sought  to  cure  it  by  visiting  the  U.  S.  Naval  Submarine 
Base  at  Groton,  Conn. 

He  first  contracted  the  fever  in  1900  when  he  joined 
the  Navy.  In  1906,  he  was  assigned  to  his  first  sub- 
marine, uss  Shark  (A  7).  He  served  in  submarines 
until  1926  and,  thinking  his  Navy  fever  was  cured, 
retired  in  1932. 

The  fever,  however,  recurred  in  1942  and,  to  cure 
it,  Ring  Bennett  felt  constrained  to  reenlist  at  the 
age  of  62  to  serve  throughout  World  War  II.  In 
1946,  he  left  the  Navy  as  a warrant  officer  with  36 
years  of  active  service.  He  now  lives  in  Hamden,  Conn. 

When  Mr.  Bennett  felt  his  latest  attack  of  Navy 
fever  coming  on,  he  figured  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  was  visit  the  nearby  U.  S.  Naval  Submarine  Base 
at  Groton,  Conn.  When  he  arrived  he  went  aboard 
the  fast  attack  submarine  uss  Billfish  (SSN  676)  and 
visited  the  Submarine  School  Diving  Trainer  and 
Attack  Center.  While  he  was  aboard  Billfish,  he  got 
the  feel  of  the  sub’s  helm  and  also  peered  through 
the  periscope. 

After  some  reminiscences  about  the  days  when  sub- 
marines didn’t  have  such  things,  he  toured  the  Sub- 
marine Force  Museum  where  he  recognized  photo- 
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graphic  likenesses  of  erstwhile  shipmates  with  whom 
he  served  71  years  ago  aboard  Shark. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a satisfactory  day  for  ex-Navyman 
Bennett.  For  Groton’s  latter  day  submariners  who 
have  grown  accustomed  to  nuclear  power,  his  visit 
provided  an  interesting  look  into  their  service’s  past 
with  someone  who  was  there. 

—Story  and  photos  (on  this  page)  by  J02  Bill  Martin 


Three  submarines  from  William  Bennett's  first  period  of  active 
duty  (1900-1932)  are  seen  on  the  opposite  page:  $S  1,  Holland 
(top),  SS  24  Skipjack  (middle),  ond  SS  8 Shark  (formerly  A 7). 
Recently  Mr.  Bennett  visited  a modern  sub  base  at  Groton,  Conn., 
at  the  age  of  91  and  was  given  a tour  of  the  fast  attack  sub- 
marine Billfish  (SSN  676)  seen  in  the  top  three  pictures  on  this 
page.  Below  is  the  present  USS  Shark  (SSN  S91),  named  after 
Mr.  Bennett's  first  assigned  sub,  USS  Shark  (A  7),  seen  at  left. 
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• NEW  AGE  LIMIT  FOR  NESEP 

The  minimum  age  limit  for  the  Navy  Enlisted  Scientific  Education 
Program  (NESEP)  has  been  eliminated  and  the  upper  age  limit  has  been 
raised  to  include  applicants  who  are  under  25  on  1 July  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  they're  selected  for  enrollment,, 

NESEP  is  a college  training  program  for  outstanding  petty  officers 
on  active  duty  which  normally  leads  to  a commission  and  a career  as  an 
unrestricted  line  officer.  It  is  an  uninterrupted,  4-year  maximum,  col- 
lege education  program  which  includes  summer  sessions  and  leads  to  a 
baccalaureate  degree  in  engineering,  science  or  mathematics.  Prior  to 
commissioning,  NESEP  students  receive  approximately  10  weeks  of  offi- 
cer candidate  indoctrination  at  Newport. 

Applications  for  1972  NESEP  enrollment  must  reach  BuPers  no  later 
than  1 Oct  71.  If  you  feel  you're  qualified  and  would  like  to  apply,  see 
your  Career  Counselor  immediately. 

• FITNESS  REPORTS  TO  INCLUDE  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  LEADERSHIP 

Instructions  for  preparing  officer  fitness  reports  are  being  revised  to 
include  a requirement  for  comment  on  the  equal  opportunity  aspects  of 
leadership  displayed  by  officers  being  evaluated.  Equal  opportunity  for 
all  Navy  people,  regardless  of  sex,  religion,  race,  color,  minority  group 
or  national  origin,  is  Navy  policy  and  effective  leadership  is  the  means  for 
ensuring  that  this  policy  is  carried  out.  Accordingly,  this  factor  will  be 
specifically  addressed  in  the  comments  section  of  the  officer  fitness  report. 

• Z-GRAM  93:  CNO  ASSESSES  "PEOPLE  PROGRAMS" 

During  the  last  year,  a concerted  effort  has  been  made  to  attract  and 
retain  more  high-quality  people  in  the  Navy  by  putting  people  first.  In 
Z-gram  93,  Admiral  Zumwalt  discusses  some  of  the  actions  which  have 
been  taken  and  their  effect  on  the  Navy  as  a whole.  Below  are  excerpts 
from  that  Z-gram: 

"A  cursory  review  of  the  programs  as  a whole  reveals  that  they  pro- 
vide benefits  to  all  Navymen  regardless  of  career  status.  No  one  seg- 
ment of  the  Navy  is  held  above  any  other,  nor  is  any  age  group  more  im- 
portant to  our  success  than  another.  Without  the  invaluable  professional 
competence  of  our  career  officer  and  enlisted  leadership  the  Navy  could 
not  survive  as  an  effective  fighting  force.  Similarly,  without  the  enthus- 
iasm and  hard  work  of  our  junior  people  we  could  not  operate,  nor  would 
we  have  a future. 

"In  assessing  the  results  of  our  programs  I am  pleased  to  report 
that  substantial  gains  have  been  made  in  recruiting,  retention,  and  the 
growth  of  career  satisfaction. 

"The  basic  objective  of  our  people  programs  is  to  instill  at  all  levels 
an  attitude  which  clearly  recognizes  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each  individ- 
ual and  creates  an  environment  in  which  every  officer  and  enlisted  man 
will  be  treated  with  respect  and  accorded  the  trust,  confidence  and  recog- 
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TIDES  AND  CURRENTS 

A Message  to  the  Fleet  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 


BECAUSE  OF  the  sin- 
gular  importance  of 
people,  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel, 
through  its  Personnel 
Research  Division,  con- 
ducts research  studies 
and  analyses  which  con- 
tribute to  improvements 
in  the  selection,  classi- 
fication, training,  as- 
signment, distribution 
and  motivation  of  Na- 
val personnel.  The  Navy 
Personnel  Survey  Pro- 
gram was  established  in  1964  to  provide  a communica- 
tion link  from  the  man  in  the  fleet  directly  to  Navy 
management.  This  program  gathers  information  on 
the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
toward  a variety  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  Navy 
directorate. 

The  personnel  surveys  give  the  Navy  man  an  oppor- 
tunity to  freely  express  his  views,  which  are  kept  in 
confidence,  and  to  sound  off  on  various  subjects  which 
affect  his  welfare  and  motivation.  Thus,  the  personnel 
survey  becomes  a vehicle  for  reflecting  the  collective 
voice  of  Navy  people.  The  resultant  information  is  used 
by  Navy  managers  at  all  levels  up  to  CNO  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  evaluating  current  and  pro- 
posed plans,  policies  and  procedures.  It  is  a vital  link 
in  the  total  information  chain  that  is  considered  by 
management  in  reaching  sound  personnel  decisions. 


These  decisions  invariably  affect  every  Navy  man,  in- 
cluding those  of  you  who  have  participated  in  a survey. 
Therefore,  despite  the  occasional  inconvenience  to  both 
individuals  and  commands,  it  is  essential  that,  if  in- 
vited to  participate  in  such  a survey,  you  do  so  not  only 
out  of  loyalty  to  the  Navy  but  also  out  of  concern  for 
your  own  interests.  You  become  a representative  of  all 
people  in  the  Navy  who  think  and  feel  the  way  you  do. 
When  you  fail  to  complete  a survey  questionnaire  or 
return  it  too  late,  you  are  being  unfair  to  a large  seg- 
ment of  your  group.  Without  your  vote,  decisions  may 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  information  which  does  not 
truly  reflect  the  feelings  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Navy. 

In  recent  months  there  have  been  an  unusually  large 
number  of  personnel  surveys  conducted  by  the  Naval 
Personnel  Research  and  Development  Laboratory, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Naval  Personnel  and  Train- 
ing Research  Laboratory,  San  Diego,  California,  both 
field  activities  of  the  Personnel  Research  Division  To 
all  the  people  and  commands  who  have  participated  and 
assisted  in  these  effprts  go  my  deep  appreciation  and 
my  earnest  request  for  continued  cooperation  in  the 
future.  With  everyone  responding  to  a survey  quickly 
and  candidly,  we  can  help  to  make  the  Novy  a better 
place  in  which  to  live. 


VADM  D.  H.  GUINN 


nition  each  human  being  wants  and  deserves.  This  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  concept  of  disciplined  military  life,  but  rather  an  important  part 
of  enlightened,  sensible  military  leadership. 

"A  basic  tenet  is  that  with  respect  and  confidence  goes  a commensur- 
ate degree  of  responsibility.  While  a large  majority  has  recognized  and 
adhered  to  this  axiom,  a few  have  tuned  out  the  responsibility  part  and 
sought  only  the  privilege.  This  small  minority  has  caused  some  anxiety, 
both  within  and  outside  the  Navy,  that  changes  signify  relaxations  which 
inevitably  will  lead  to  a mass  breakdown  in  discipline.  I do  not  accept 
this  view,  but  neither  do  I intend  to  permit  an  undisciplined  few  to  deprive 
the  majority  of  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  our  new  programs. 

"We  are  working  on  a broad  front  to  build  on  the  attractive  features 
of  our  Navy  and  to  improve  wherever  we  can.  As  the  all- volunteer  Navy 
draws  closer  and  austerity  continues  to  reduce  our  funding,  it  will  be 
increasingly  necessary  that  each  individual  shoulder  a larger  portion  of 
the  job  of  keeping  our  Navy  the  finest  in  the  world.  This  will  in  the  future, 
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as  it  has  in  the  past,  require  that  each  of  us  consider  our  service  not  as  a 
job  which  requires  only  regular  hours  and  limited  commitment  but  as  a 
profession  which  demands  of  us  our  very  best  efforts,  freely  and  willingly 
given,  on  behalf  of  our  country." 

• EFFECTS  OF  WAGE-PRICE  FREEZE  ON  POD 

The  Department  of  Defense,  in  compliance  with  President  Nixon's 
Executive  Order  11615,  will  institute  no  pay  or  allowance  rate  increases 
in  any  category  during  the  current  freeze.  This  means,  for  example, 
that  no  new  proficiency  pay  category  of  any  kind  will  be  established.  It 
also  means  that  normal  longevity  increases  will  be  deferred.  POWs, 
persons  missing  in  action,  hospitalized  persons  wounded  in  action  and 
members  in  pay  grade  E-l  with  four  months'  service  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive longevity  increases  and  other  applicable  allowances.  Computation 
of  retired  pay  will  not  be  affected  by  such  deferrals. 

If,  however,  a man  is  promoted  in  rank  or  advanced  in  rating  dur- 
ing the  90-day  period,  he  will  receive  the  pay  associated  with  his  new 
rank  or  rating.  Also,  a man  who  newly  qualifies  for  a special  or  in- 
centive pay,  such  as  hostile  fire  pay  or  sea  pay  during  the  90-day 
period  will  receive  that  pay  at  the  rates  in  effect  prior  to  14  August. 

There  will  be  no  increases  in  pay  scales  or  other  actions  taken  by 
the  military  departments  which  are  not  in  full  accord  with  President 
Nixon's  wage/price  freeze. 

As  has  been  stated  previously,  the  1 January  cost  of  living  pay  rate 
increase  for  military  personnel  will  be  deferred. 

* GETTING  OUT?  --  DON'T  FORGET  YOUR  BONDS 

If  you're  due  to  be  separated  soon  and  still  have  bonds  in  safekeeping 
at  the  Navy  Finance  Center,  Cleveland,  make  sure  you  submit  a request 
for  their  withdrawal  when  you're  processing  out.  NFC  does  not  keep  a 
mailing  list  for  forwarding  bonds  to  ex-Navymen.  Instead,  the  bonds  are 
forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Debt,  Treasury  Department,  which 
may  cause  a lengthy  delay  when  you  try  to  pick  them  up.  Requests  for 
release  of  bonds  should  be  addressed  to:  Commanding  Officer,  Navy 

Finance  Center  (NFC),  Federal  Office  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44199. 

• NEW  RECORD  IN  AVIATION  SAFETY  RATES  'WELL  DONE' 

A new  all-Navy  major  aircraft  accident  record  of  1.12  per  10,  000  hours 
has  been  achieved  in  fiscal  year  1971;  this  rate  is  significantly  lower  than 
any  previous  safety  record  in  the  60  years  of  naval  aviation.  In  praise  of 
this  accomplishment  the  CNO  said,  "The  entire  Navy--plane  guard  destroy- 
ers, boot  camp  indoctrination  of  future  airmen,  tanker  crews  delivering 
quality  aviation  petroleum  products,  and  Seabees  improving  air  facilities-- 
has  contributed  to  this  record  of  achievement.  To  all  responsible  in 
naval  aviation  and  the  Navy  as  a whole:  Well  done." 
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• OUTPATIENTS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  COMMUTED  RATIONS 

- — —■«  -■■■  — - - ---  « — — ■ — . ■ . - - - — - — 

Navymen  attached  to  naval  hospitals  for  rehabilitation  who  are  living 
at  home  are  now  eligible  to  receive  commuted  rations.  The  new  policy, 
as  outlined  in  NavOp  Z-97,  applies  to  those  patients  who  are  required  to 
spend  only  a few  hours  each  week  at  the  hospital  and  who  otherwise  would 
be  authorized  to  live  off-station. 

This  does  not  affect  patients  who  spend  most  of  the  day  at  the  hospital 
and  are  granted  normal  liberty  at  night.  These  people  will  continue  tak- 
ing their  meals  in  the  hospital  mess. 

• YNCM  MONTGOMERY  NAMED  MCPO  FOR  RESERVES 

YNCM  Warren  R0  Montgomery  is  now  the  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  (MCPONR).  As  MCPONR  he  serves  as  the  Senior 
Enlisted  Advisor  to  Rear  Admiral  Edwin  M.  Rosenberg,  USN,  Commander 
Naval  Reserve  Training,  Omaha.  His  job  includes  advising  the  Com- 
mander on  matters  concerning  enlisted  men  and  their  dependents  in  the 
Naval  Reserve,  and  coordinating  inspections  of  Reserve  activities  through- 
out the  50  states, 

• ELIGIBILITY  FOR  NAVY  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNIONS 

Many  Navymen  save  regularly  through  credit  unions,  one  of  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  Navy  Federal  Credit  Union  (NFCU).  NFCU  is 
chartered  to  serve  all  Navy  officers  and  officer  candidates  on  active 
duty,  and  NROTC  students  in  their  final  year  of  college,  according  to 
NFCU  President  RADM  K.  L,  Lee. 

"In  order  for  enlisted  Navymen  and  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  to  be  eligible  to  join  NFCU,  " he  explains,  "they  must 
be  assigned  duty  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
Roosevelt  Roads,  P.  R„,  area;  in  a foreign  country  or  in  a ship  home- 
ported  in  a foreign  country;  or  with  a Fleet  unit  deployed  overseas  and 
using  Exchange  facilities  ashore  in  a foreign  country." 

Those  who  are  not  eligible  for  NFCU  might  check  other  credit  union 
service  at  their  commands. 

• OPERATION  DEEP  FREEZE 

Wintering-over  in  the  Antarctic  offers  an  incomparable  adventure, 
and  several  more  tangible  benefits  --  eligibility  for  the  10  per  cent 
Savings  Deposit  Program  and  the  Program  for  Afloat  College  Education 
(PACE),  the  Antarctic  Service  Medal,  choice  of  next  duty  station,  and 
60  days'  leave  after  wintering-over.  Navymen  in  many  designators  and 
rates  are  needed  for  the  Antarctic  Support  Activities  Detachment  Alfa 
party. 

To  receive  full  consideration,  your  application  must  reach  CHNAV- 
PERS  no  later  than  15  October,  when  the  majority  of  selections  will  be 
made.  This  is  the  opportunity  you  may  have  been  looking  for  --  check 
BuPers  Notice  1300  (23  Jun  71)  for  the  complete  information. 
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On  the  Subject  of 

DRUGS 


Navy  establishes  a 
program  of  exemption, 
on  a one-time  basis, 
for  the  "voluntary 
disclosure  of  drug  use 
or  possession  incident 
to  such  use.” 


“It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
eliminate  drug  abuse  by  the  use  of  all  methods  that 
prove  effective  in  combating  this  problem.  One  pri- 
mary method  is  to  encourage  disclosure  of  drug  use 
and  possession  incident  to  such  use  through  a program 
of  Exemption.  Members  of  the  naval  service  who  make 
voluntary  disclosures  of  such  activities  will,  under  the 
terms  of  this  Instruction,  be  granted  Exemption  from 


disciplinary  action  and  from  discharge  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions.  Disclosures  will  enable  the 
drug  abuser  to  obtain  needed  medical  and  psychiatric 
treatment,  counseling,  spiritual  and  moral  guidance, 
and  other  rehabilitation,  if  such  is  feasible.  Such  dis- 
closures also  alert  command  to  take  appropriate  per- 
sonnel and  rehabilitation  measures  designed  to  ensure 
that  drug  abuse  does  not  adversely  affect  the  com- 
mand’s operational  capabilities.  Under  no  circum- 
stances will  this  program  he  used  to  develop  ‘in- 
formers’ for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  that 
should  be  sought  instead  through  normal  investigative 
procedures’’ 

—John  H.  Chafee 
Secretary  of  the  Navy 

the  foregoing  statement  is  contained  in  SecNav 
* Instruction  6710.2  which  was  issued  on  9 Jul  1971, 
as  reported  in  All  Hands  last  month  (August  1971, 
p-  43). 

The  drug  exemption  program  as  announced  in  the 
directive  was  the  subject  of  Z-gram  94  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  the  CNO 
statement  is  reproduced  below: 

the  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  enable  a drug 
■ user  or  possessor  to  obtain  needed  medical  and 
other  rehabilitative  help  without  the  fear  of  disciplinary 
action  under  the  UCMJ  or  separation  from  the  service 
with  a discharge  under  other  than  honorable  condi- 
tions. 

Exemption  from  these  actions  under  the  terms  of 
SecNav  Instruction  6710.2  means  that  a drug  user  or 
possessor  who  qualifies  for  the  program  will  be  exempt 
from  disciplinary  action  and  discharge  under  other 
than  honorable  conditions  for  drug  usage  and  posses- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  personal  usage  that  he  discloses. 

It  does  not  preclude  modifications  of  security  clear- 
ance, duty  assignment,  flight  status  or  other  personnel 
or  administrative  action  determined  necessary  by  ap- 
propriate authority.  However,  commands  are  encour- 
aged to  initiate  restoration  of  such  clearance  and  as- 
signment to  the  individual  when  his  rehabilitation  pro- 
gress and  other  conditions  will  permit. 

jujajor  points  and  instructions  for  this  program  are 
”■  as  follows: 

• Each  command  shall  designate  in  writing  one  or 
more  “exemption  representatives”  for  their  command. 
The  following  personnel  shall  not  be  so  designated: 
chaplains,  medical  officers,  legal  officers,  naval  investi- 
gative service  personnel,  discipline  officers,  masters- 
at-arms,  or  personnel  whose  primary  responsibility  is 
the  detection  and  investigation  of  criminal  offenses. 
Exemption  representatives  must  have  the  necessary 
interest,  maturity,  responsibility,  and  verbal  skills. 
They  may  be  officers  or  qualified  petty  officers. 

• Exemption  will  be  granted  for  the  illegal  use  or 
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possession  incident  to  such  use  of  controlled  substances 
as  defined  in  Article  1270  of  U.  S.  Navy  Regs.,  1948. 
It  extends  only  as  far  as  the  disclosures  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  concerned.  Exemption  will  not  be  granted 
for  drug-related  or  drug-induced  offenses  or  for  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  drugs.  Exemption  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  previous  usages  nor  the  degree  of 
involvement  of  the  user. 

• Exemption  affects  only  non-judicial  punishment, 
court-martial  action  and  separation  with  an  undesir- 
able discharge. 

• Exemption  can  be  granted  only  once.  If  an  indi- 
vidual, subsequent  to  obtaining  exemption,  again  en- 
gages in  the  illegal  use  or  incident  possession  of  drugs, 
he  may  not  obtain  exemption  for  such  activities  under 
the  terms  of  SecNav  Instruction  6710.2.  However, 
cognizant  commanders  should  make  their  determina- 
tions as  to  the  extent  of  disciplinary  action,  if  any,  to 
be  taken  on  the  basis  of  such  activities  with  a view  to- 
ward effectuating  the  purposes  of  the  exemption  pro- 
gram. Thus,  if  it  appears  that  an  individual  who  has 
obtained  exemption  is  making  significant  progress  in 
a rehabilitation  program,  commanders  should  carefully 
consider  this  fact  in  determining  what  action  to  take 
on  the  basis  of  the  drug  violations  subsequent  to  the 
grant  of  exemption. 

• In  order  to  qualify  for  exemption,  disclosures  must 
be  made  to  a specified  exemption  representative. 

• The  exemption  representative,  prior  to  any  volun- 
tary disclosure,  shall  fully  advise  a member  seeking 
exemption  of  the  scope  and  limitations  of  this  program. 

• Upon  disclosure,  and  demonstrated  sincerity  in 
seeking  help,  the  member  shall  be  granted  exemption 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  of  SecNav  Instruc- 
tion 6710.2.  Exemption,  once  granted,  is  irrevocable. 
A member  must  declare  his  intention  to  cooperate 
fully  in  his  own  rehabilitation,  and  this  shall  constitute 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  sincerity  for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  for  exemption. 

• Exemption  applies  only  to  disclosures  which  are 
voluntary.  This  means  disclosures  must  be  made  prior 
to  apprehension  or  warning  under  Art.  31,  UCMH, 
for  the  offense  in  question.  This  program  is  not,  re- 
peat not,  to  be  used  as  a program  for  the  development 
of  informers,  and  applicants  for  exemption  are  not 
required  to  identify  other  drug  abusers  as  a condi- 
tion for  obtaining  exemption.  However,  if  in  an  ex- 
emption disclosure  other  military  personnel  are  named 
for  use  or  possession  of  drugs  for  personal  use  or  if 
identified  in  an  approved  testing  program,  these  mem- 
bers shall  be  informed  by  their  command  that  thev 
have  been  identified  for  such  drug  use  or  possession 
and  shall  be  warned  of  their  right  to  counsel.  Such 
identified  personnel  whose  named  drug  involvement 
is  limited  to  their  own  personal  use  or  possession  inci- 
dent to  such  use  shall  be  informed  that  they  may 
apply  for  exemption  within  24  hours.  If  they  apply 
within  24  hours  they  will  be  considered  to  have  met 
the  test  of  voluntariness. 


■disclosures  made  in  seeking  exemption  are  not 
privileged  in  that  they  may  be  used  for  purposes 
other  than  non-judicial  punishment,  court-martial  ac- 
tion, or  separation  of  the  applicant  with  an  undesir- 
able discharge. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  a Navyman  has  ap- 
plied for  exemption  from  disciplinary  action  or  unde- 
sirable discharge,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Navy  that  all 
Navymen  will  be  given  assistance  in  overcoming  drug 
abuse  problems.  Detailed  administrative  procedures 
for  handling  these  cases  will  be  promulgated  in  the 
near  future  by  BuPers.  However,  in  general  the  policy 
will  be  as  follows: 

* Hard  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs.  The  Navv 
Drug  Rehabilitation  Center  has  been  established  at 
NAS  Miramar  primarily  for  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  individual  abusers  of  hard  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a 
similar  center  will  soon  be  established  on  the  east 
coast.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  centers  will  be 
utilized  as  follows: 

1.  Individuals  who  are  found  to  be  abusing  the 
aforementioned  drugs  will  first  be  referred  to  the 
nearest  local  medical  facility  for  consultation  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  individual  is  drug  de- 
pendent. If  the  individual  is  found  to  be  drug 
dependent,  he  will  be  “transferred  for  treatment”  to 
nearest  naval  hospital  for  detoxification  and/or  treat- 
ment incident  to  transfer  to  the  Miramar  (or  east 
coast)  drug  rehabilitation  center. 

2.  If  the  determination  is  made  that  the  individual 
is  not  drug  dependent,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
rehabilitate  him  at  the  local  level. 

3.  However,  all  personnel  discovered  to  be  users 
of  the  aforementioned  drugs  who  are  intended  to  be 
discharged  within  30  days  must  be  processed  through 
the  Miramar  (or  east  coast)  drug  rehabilitation  center, 
unless  they  are  determined  by  medical  opinion  to  be 
experimenters  only,  and  have  an  excellent  prognosis 
for  remaining  off  drugs. 

• Other  drug  substances  (marijuana,  hashish,  etc.). 

Those  individuals  who  are  identified  as  having  drug 
abuse  problems  with  drug  subs'tanees  such  as  mari- 
juana or  hashish  should  initially  be  counseled  and 
treated  at  the  local  command  level,  or  a locally  es- 
tablished drug  control  center. 

I am  very  personnally  concerned  that  we  make 
every  effort  to  prevent  any  further  spread  of  drug 
involvement  in  the  Navy  and  at  the  same  time  assist 
those  shipmates  who  unfortunately  have  alreadv 
become  involved.  To  assist  you,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  has  developed  a five-point  program  that 
we  will  promulgate  by  separate  message.  With  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  all  hands,  this  exemption 
program  can  provide  assistance  to  those  individuals 
who  are  sincere  in  seeking  help. 

—Admiral  E.  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  USN 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
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from  the  desk  of  the 
Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


“Getting  It  All  Together” 


AS  INDIVIDUALS, 

^ within  the  Navy, 
we  are  capable  of  dif- 
ferent life  styles.  We 
are  capable  of  a wide 
range  and  varying  de- 
grees of  thought.  We 
are  a people  with  di- 
verse interests  and  be- 
liefs. We  represent 
many  generations  and 
many  philosophies. 
We  are  individuals  at 
a time  when  our  Navy 
is  making  history  for 
its  vigorous  defense  of  individuality.  Most  of  us 
are  happy.  A few  of  us  are  unhappy. 

In  view  of  the  many  differences  we  have  as 
individuals  and  the  changes  that  are  occurring 
in  our  political  climate,  it  often  seems  that  we 
are  not  together.  However,  much  as  individuals 
have  to  “get  it  all  together,”  the  Navy,  too,  must 
get  together  or  “get  it  all  together.” 


MCPON  JOHN  D.  WHITTET 


While  the  heritage  of  our  freedom  allows  and 
encourages  individual  freedom  of  behavior  and  a 
diversity  of  views,  it  nevertheless  requires  that  we 
act  in  community  for  the  protection  of  our  tra- 
ditional way  of  life. 

Each  of  us  must  come  to  an  understanding  of 
why  we  are  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  of  why  we  as  individuals  are 
acting  collectively.  We  must  look  beyond  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  new  uniform  and  any  other  spe- 
cific differences  of  opinion  or  philosophy  that 
we  may  have  as  individuals.  Whatever  our  differ- 
ences, our  survival  as  a free  people  is  at  stake. 

■ et’s  think  seriously  of  how  we  go  about  the 
^ business  of  protecting  our  freedom.  Historicallv, 
freedona  is  the  product  of  capable  communal  action 
and  shared  purpose.  Unavoidably,  we  are  children 
of  the  past  as  well  as  parents  to  the  future.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  experience  has  shown  us  time  and 
time  again  that  a free  people  must  be  a strong 
people. 

At  least  for  the  time  being,  our  national  freedom 
must  ultimately  rely  upon  military  force,  or  more 
commonly,  on  the  threat  to  use  such  strength. 
When  the  chips  are  down  and  the  alternatives  are 
exhausted  we  must  have  the  capacity  to  defend 
our  way  of  life.  It  is  then,  among  other  things,  the 
threat  of  violence  that  “deters”  or  protects  us  from 
the  reality  of  large-scale  death,  misery,  destruction 
and  oppressive  captivity. 

In  this  respect,  we  are  children  of  history  as 
we  have  no  proven  or  reliable  alternative.  How- 
ever, in  a larger  and  perhaps  more  important  sense, 
we  can  be  creative  about  our  future  history.  We 
can  outgrow  our  childhood  because  we  can  in- 
fluence if  not  control  the  element  of  purpose.  We 
can  limit  the  destructiveness  of  our  power  by  the 
constructiveness  of  our  purpose.  In  this  context. 


V 

Budget  Store  Opens 

Where  can  you  buy  quality  merchandise  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  Navy  Exchange  offers?  No- 
where—well,  almost  nowhere. 

Navy  families  at  NAS  Jacksonville  have  been 
buying  items  at  prices  that  are  hard  to  believe. 
The  exchange  there  was  selected  by  the  Navy  Re- 
sale System  Office  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  the  pilot 
area  for  a new  Budget  Store  program  for  economy- 
minded  patrons. 

The  Budget  Store,  which  has  been  in  operation 
since  23  April  at  the  NAS  hospital  exchange. 


sells  American-made,  top  quality  merchandise  at 
prices  lower  than  outside  or  regular  Navy  Exchange 
prices.  Retail  price  goals  for  the  wide  variety  of 
items  available  in  the  Budget  Store  are  normally 
25  to  50  per  cent  less  than  original  prices  at  the 
main  exchange  store. 

In  selecting  the  merchandise  to  be  offered,  pro- 
curement teams  concentrated  on  “job  lots”  of  first 
qualitv  merchandise,  featuring  brand  labels  of  na- 
tional popularity.  Irregulars  are  not  considered. 

To  the  shopper,  the  Budget  Store  is  similar  to 
a “bargain  basement”  with  merchandise  displayed 
on  plain  tables  and  simple  racks,  with  signs  stating 
explicit  feature  value.  As  in  other  exchanges  the 
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we  can  see  that  strength  and  purpose  are  vitally 
involved  with  our  freedom,  our  individuality  and, 
eventually,  to  a world  of  ordered,  tolerant  and 
peaceful  international  relationships. 

As  a nation,  our  tradition  is  an  unusual  historical 
display  of  a relatively  unselfish,  enlarged  and  con- 
structive sense  of  purpose.  Our  heritage  of  de- 
structive potential  and  constructive  purpose  is  our 
most  reliable  combination  for  the  defense  of  free- 
dom and  the  establishment  of  accommodating  re- 
lationships between  nations. 

DY  contrast,  totalitarian  states  afford  little  oppor- 
u tunity  for  our  precious  notions  of  freedom  and 
an  eventual  world  of  tolerant  and  accommodating 
international  relationships.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  historical  tradition  of  totalitarian  govern- 
ments is  one  of  intolerant  behavior,  fear,  anxiety 
and  repression  of  individuality.  It  is  appropriate 
and  understandable  then,  that  we  seek,  as  we 
have  always  sought,  to  protect  our  way  of  life  from 
repressive  totalitarian  rule. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  us  seem  to  be  confused  and 
disoriented.  Some  of  us  even  seem  to  be  disen- 
chanted about  our  freedom  and  the  price  that  we 
pay  for  it.  Such  disgruntlement  has  reached  the 
point  of  much  doubt,  confusion,  perversion  and 
even  violence  itself.  Some  of  us  seem  unwilling 
to  pay  the  price  that  our  freedom  demands  of  us. 

We  must  temper  our  disgruntlement  with  re- 
sponsibility, through  the  recognition  of  historical 
necessity.  We  cannot  look  accurately  at  our  price- 
less heritage  of  freedom  and  individuality  and  say 
that  it  is  the  product  of  comfort  and  ease.  Nor  can 
we  reasonably  hope  that  our  liberties  will  con- 
tinue to  appear  on  our  national  horizon  as  bread 
appears  and  continues  to  reappear  on  the  dinner 
table  of  a child.  As  men  we  must  understand  the 
provision  of  our  freedom  much  as  the  breadwinner 


realizes  why  the  bread  is  on  his  family’s  table  and 
how  it  got  there.  It  should  be  observable  if  not 
obvious  to  us  that  freedom  will  continue  to  have 
a price  and  that  the  price  is  worth  the  paying. 

a ccordingly,  we  ask  ourselves  to  become  in- 
volved  in  the  task  of  preserving  freedom.  Bv 
doing  so  we  ask  ourselves  to  become  producers  as 
well  as  consumers  of  freedom.  Specifically,  we  ask 
ourselves  to  “Go  Navy”  or  “Ship  over.”  The  preser- 
vation of  our  way  of  living  is  the  central  purpose 
of  our  Navy.  This  is  the  most  important  reason  for 
our  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  our  traditional  contribution  to  the 
peace,  the  justice  and  the  freedom  that  people 
everywhere  desire. 

Therefore,  I ask  that  we  “get  it  all  together.” 
That  we  rally  around  this  noble  purpose  with  our 
hearts  and  minds.  Much  as  our  forefathers  knew, 
we  have  little  choice  but  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  our  philosophy  of  liberty  and  individu- 
ality. There  is  no  substitute  for  spirited  and  knowl- 
edgeable young  men  and  women  who  can  “man 
the  billets”  that  are  so  necessary  to  our  way  of  life. 

This  tradition  of  service  is  the  only  guarantee 
that  free  people  (individuals)  have.  Without  this 
service,  without  sacrifice,  there  is  no  guarantee  of 
freedom. 

How  could  we  expect  to  reap  if  we  refused  to 
sow?  Without  the  traditional  sacrifice  of  service, 
without  the  ability  and  the  willingness  to  act  to- 
gether in  uniformity,  we  have  little  hope  of  living 
a life  of  individuality  and  freedom  of  thought. 

It  follows  then  that  the  quality  of  our  service, 
the  authenticity  of  our  sacrifice,  are  an  important 
test  of  our  judgment. 

It  is  a test  of  our  maturity.  Ultimately,  it  is  a 
test  of  our  very  way  of  life  . . . Think  about  it  . . . 
Let’s  get  together. 


J 


same  “Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Your  Money 
Cheerfully  Refunded”  policy  applies  to  this  store. 

Experience  Pays  Off 

A Navy  warrant  officer  without  a college  degree 
will  begin  study  toward  a master’s  degree  this  fall 
at  Purdue  University.  The  self-made  Navyman  is 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  (W-2)  John  R.  Lucas,  pres- 
ently director  of  Electronics  Technician  Class  “C” 
School  at  Service  Schools  Command,  Naval  Train- 
ing Center,  Great  Lakes. 

BuPers  officials  say  that,  to  their  knowledge, 


Lucas  is  the  first  Navyman  without  a college  de- 
gree who  has  been  accepted  by  a university  and 
approved  for  advanced  study  under  the  Navy’s 
Scholarship  Program.  He  was  chosen  in  part  be- 
cause of  his  extensive  Fleet  experience,  his  proven 
ability  to  communicate  skills  and  attitudes  effec- 
tively, and  his  Graduate  Records  Examination 
scores.  He  will  undertake  a one-year  curriculum  in 
graduate  education  and  industrial  psychology, 
leading  to  a Master  of  Science  degree. 

In  his  scholarship  proposal,  Lucas  stressed  the 
need  for  well  qualified  people  to  help  integrate 
Navywide  training  and  evaluation  into  a single,  uni- 
fied training  command.  The  proposal  paid  off. 
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PACE 

Prof 

I 

\kl hen  the  attack  aircraft  carrier  uss  Saratoga 
" (CVA  60)  deploys,  crewmen  enrolled  in  the 
Navy’s  Program  for  Afloat  College  Education  (PACE) 
can’t  go  to  the  university— so  the  university  comes 
to  them  instead. 

This  summer,  Jacksonville  University  was  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Sam  H.  Frank,  associate  dean  of  fac- 
ulties, who  was  also  the  PACE  instructor  aboard 
Saratoga. 

Dr.  Frank  is  a history  professor  at  the  university. 
Jacksonville  contracts  with  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel to  offer  PACE  courses  to  Mavport-based  ships. 
The  courses  are  usually  started  by  instructors  on 


IjoR  the  past  15  years,  eligible  Navymen  have  been 
* granted  early  releases  to  attend  college.  But  did 
you  know  BuPers  Manual,  Art.  3850220.4,  extends  the 
early-out  program  to  those  who  are  accepted  at  vo- 
cational or  technical  schools  as  well?  The  latter  policy 
has  been  in  effect  for  over  a year. 

Basically,  the  rules  governing  early  release  for  trade 
school  are  the  same  as  those  for  college  early  outs: 
you  may  be  separated  from  active  duty  up  to  three 
months  early  in  order  to  begin  a full-time  course  of 
study  at  an  accredited  school,  if  an  early  release  is 
necessary  for  you  to  start  your  class  on  time. 

When  you’re  considering  whether  to  apply  for  an 
early  out  to  attend  school,  keep  this  in  mind:  if  you 
receive  it,  you  will  not  be  eligible  for  any  other  early- 
out  program  — such  as  the  across-the-board  three- 
month  early  releases  that  have  been  granted  in  recent 
months. 

But  if  you  decide  that  this  program  offers  you  the 
best  chance  to  further  your  education,  here  are  the 
rules. 

you  may  request  separation  up  to  three  months 
* early  — within  the  limits  outlined  in  the  next  para- 
graph — to  begin  or  resume  your  education  full-time 
at  a college,  university,  or  vocational  or  technical 
school. 

In  most  cases,  your  requested  date  of  separation 
must  be  not  more  than  10  days  before  the  class  con- 
vening date  set  by  the  school.  However,  if  you  want 
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Navy  Has  Early  Release 
Accepted  at  Vocationa 

to  move  your  family  to  a location  near  the  school,  or 
if  you  are  returning  from  a deployment  or  an  overseas 
duty  station,  you  may  be  separated  up  to  30  days 
before  the  class  begins. 

For  example,  if  your  present  EAOS  (Expiration  of 
Active  Obligated  Service)  is  29  October,  and  you 
have  been  accepted  for  a school  term  beginning  on 
15  September,  you  may  be  released  as  early  as  5 
September.  Or  if  you  must  move  your  family  or  are 
returning  from  overseas,  you  may  be  separated  as 
early  as  15  August. 

However,  three  months  is  the  absolute  maximum. 

If  your  EAOS  is  1 December,  for  instance,  you  may 
not  be  released  earlier  than  1 September,  even  if 
you’re  moving  your  family  or  returning  from  overseas. 

Your  EAOS  is  defined  as  the  regular  date  on  which 
you  are  eligible  for  release  to  inactive  duty  — not  the 
advanced  separation  date  established  by  some  other 
early-out  program.  If  you  have  extended  your  enlist- 
ment for  advancement,  you  may  be  eligible  for  early 
release  — but  no  more  than  three  months  before  your 
EAOS  as  extended. 

IJefore  your  request  for  early  release  can  be 
® granted,  you  must  demonstrate  ability  and  willing- 
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board  ships  in  home  port,  continued  by  study  and  by 
film  lectures  when  they  deploy,  and  completed  when 
the  ship  returns  from  deployment. 

But  for  several  months  J.  U.  has  tried  sending  its 
PACE  prof  along  with  crewmen  when  they  go  to 
sea.  Saratoga  was  the  first  Mayport-based  ship  to  take 
one  along. 

Dr.  Frank’s  tour  aboard  Saratoga  lasted  from  7 
June— when  the  ship  left  Mayport  for  a Mediterranean 
deployment— until  the  end  of  July.  During  this  time  he 
taught  two  history  courses  and  an  economics  course 
to  Sara’s  students. 

the  presence  of  an  instructor  is  an  advantage  for 
* Navymen  enrolled  in  college  courses  since— accord- 
ing to  a basic  tenet  of  educational  philosophy— the 
learning  process  is  more  effective  when  there’s  an 
interaction  between  student  and  teacher. 

This  feedback  allows  the  instructor  to  gauge  the 
student’s  reaction,  shift  his  approach  to  the  subject 
or  clear  up  difficult  points.  Two-way  flow  in  the 
learning  process  is  vital.  As  Dr.  Frank  put  it,  “The 
instructor  can’t  pump  it  out  like  fuel  from  a tanker.” 

During  the  full  run  of  courses  the  Saratoga  student 
doesn’t  spend  as  much  time  in  the  classroom  as  his 
civilian  counterpart.  This  limited  time  element  com- 
bines with  physical  factors  to  make  teaching  at  sea 
slightly  more  difficult  than  on  land. 


another  factor,  according  to  Dr.  Frank,  is  that 
**  “many  people  aboard  Sara  hadn’t  been  in  college 
before  so  you  must  take  a different  tack— the  same 
degree  of  careful  preparation  that  goes  into  a fresh- 
man class.” 

Whether  PACE  courses  are  taken  during  a cruise  or 
when  a ship  returns  to  its  home  port,  they  open  the 
door  to  a further  college  education.  The  credits  earned 
can  be  applied  at  major  schools,  including  J.  U. 

PACE  creates  an  interest  in  higher  education  that 
might  not  materialize  after  a man  is  separated  from  the 
service.  And,  according  to  Dr.  Frank,  many  students 
who  are  accepted  for  PACE  courses  can  later  gain 
entrance  to  a university  which  might  not  have  accept- 
ed them  on  the  strength  of  their  high  school 
grades. 

Saratoga’s  current  professor  earned  his  B.  A.  and 
M.  A.  degrees  from  Florida  State  University  and  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Florida.  He’s 
been  an  academic  dean  for  four  years  and  has  con- 
tributed to  books  on  military  history.  Teaching  on  a 
carrier  adds  another  chapter  to  his  career  and,  inci- 
dentally, offers  the  fringe  benefit  of  a trip  to  the 
Mediterranean  area. 

“Seeing  the  Med  was  more  incentive  for  coming,” 
he  admitted,  “since  I’m  a tourist  at  heart.” 

—By  J02  Brian  N.  Apelt 


Program  for  Personnel 
or  Technical  Schools 

ness  to  pay  whatever  entrance  fee  is  required  by  the 
school  you  plan  to  attend,  if  you  haven’t  paid  it  al- 
ready. You  must  also  prove  that  the  specific  school 
term  for  which  you  are  requesting  an  early  out  is 
“academically  the  most  opportune  time”  for  you  to 
begin  or  resume  your  education,  and  that  delay  of 
your  enrollment  until  a later  term  would  handicap 
your  education. 

In  addition,  you  must  provide  documentary  evi- 
dence of  all  the  following  facts  on  your  status  and  on 
the  school  you  plan  to  attend: 

For  college  or  university  — acceptance  for  enroll- 
ment in  a specific  school  term  (giving  the  registra- 
tion and  convening  dates);  enrollment  in  a full-time 
course  leading  to  an  associate’s,  bachelor’s  or  higher 
degree;  and  the  listing,  or  approval  for  listing,  of  the 
institution  in  Part  3 of  the  Educational  Directory  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  (If  you  need  a copy  of  the  directory,  it  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20402.)  Summer  terms  are  acceptable  for  this  pro- 
gram, as  are  terms  during  the  regular  school  year. 

For  technical  or  vocational  school  — acceptance 
for  enrollment  beginning  with  a specific  school  term 


in  a full-time  course  lasting  at  least  three  months 
(correspondence  courses  are  not  acceptable);  regis- 
tration and  class  convening  dates  for  the  school  term; 
and  the  approval  of  the  school  by  one  of  the  proper 
agencies  — a state  board  for  vocational  education,  or 
one  of  the  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies 
or  associations  listed  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

in  either  case,  your  CO  must  determine  that  you 
* meet  the  requirements  for  an  honorable  discharge, 
that  your  performance  is  good  enough  to  deserve  early 
separation,  and  that  your  loss  will  not  hurt  the  oper- 
ational readiness  of  the  command. 

You  will  not  be  eligible  for  an  early  out  to  attend 
school  if: 

•You  have  a Reserve  obligation  remaining  and  yon 
have  not  completed  21  months’  active  duty  in  your 
current  term  of  service. 

• You  are  on  active  duty  for  training  for  a period 
of  four  to  10  months. 

• Your  services  are  considered  essential  to  the  mis- 
sion of  your  command. 

•You  were  ordered  to  active  duty  because  of  un- 
satisfactory participation  in  your  Reserve  assignment. 

But  if  you  qualify,  the  Navy  will  help  you  further 
your  education.  That  includes  an  early  out  if  you  need 
one.  Check  with  your  personnel  office. 
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it’s  a 
pleasure 
to  see 
the  dentist 

v J 

^nnly  a few  lady  dentists  have  ever  served  with 
^ the  U.  S.  armed  forces.  At  present,  the  sole  fe- 
male dental  officer  on  active  duty  is  Lieutenant  Helen 
Paulus,  DC,  USN,  who  early  this  year  served  on  board 
the  hospital  ship  uss  Sanctuary  off  Vietnam. 

Dr.  Paulus  received  a commission  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve in  1963.  Two  years  later,  she  enrolled  in  the 
Dental  Ensign  program  at  New  York  University  and 
earned  a doctorate  in  dentistry.  She  also  has  a master’s 
degree  in  finance  and  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
chemistry.  She  interned  at  Kings  County  Hospital  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  an  oral  surgeon.  She  augmented 
into  the  Regular  Navy  and  was  assigned  to  the  Naval 
Dental  Center  in  San  Diego  for  two  years’  duty. 

In  February  1971,  Lieutenant  Paulus  received  or- 
ders to  Sanctuary . 

“I  joined  the  Navy  to  travel,  and  I certainly  am 


doing  that.  How  many  female  dentists  can  sav  thev 
have  served  in  Vietnam?” 

However,  Lieutenant  Paulus’  sea  duty  as  one  of 
three  Navy  dental  officers  aboard  Sanctuary  was  short- 
lived; the  ship  returned  to  the  United  States  in  June 
for  deactivation  and  LT  Paulus  was  reassigned  to  the 
Naval  Hospital  in  Jacksonville.  While  it  lasted,  she 


Crewmen  Aboard  Smaller  Ships 
Are  Drilled  by  'Flying'  Dentist 

/commander  john  f.  lessig,  who  treats  nearly 
^ 5000  men  of  uss  Ranger  in  Southeast  Asia,  may  be 
the  Navy’s  only  flying  dentist. 

He  gives  up  his  own  free  time  to  leave  Ranger  and 
visit  the  smaller  ships  which  accompany  the  aircraft 
carrier  in  its  combat  missions  off  Vietnam.  Dr.  Lessig 
has  been  making  these  rounds  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  whenever  Ranger  has  been  at  sea. 

On  a typical  tour  the  dental  officer  packs  his  gear 
into  a little  black  bag,  climbs  into  a helicopter,  and 
leaves  the  flight  deck  of  the  giant  aircraft  carrier. 

From  inside  the  copter,  the  Navy  officer,  and  the 
dental  technician  who  accompanies  him,  spot  their 
destination  — a ship  which  is  still  only  a tiny  speck  in 
the  deep,  blue  waters  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  The  ship, 
Dr.  Lessig  suspects,  is  laden  with  Navymen  who  prob- 
ably haven’t  seen  a dentist  for  quite  a while. 

Soon,  the  helicopter  is  hovering  above  the  fantail 


of  the  destroyer.  Dr.  Lessig  and  his  technician  are 
lowered  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel  by  harness  cable. 

While  aboard,  the  commander  reviews  all  the  den- 
tal files  and  brings  them  up  to  date,  setting  aside  the 
folders  belonging  to  men  who  need  a thorough 
checkup.  In  this  way,  the  doctor  eliminates  the  initial 
visit  to  a dentist  when  the  ship  reaches  dental  facili- 
ties in  port. 

CDR  Lessig  also  does  some  minor  dental  work  dur- 
ing his  visits.  Navymen  who  need  major  emergency 
work  are  transferred  to  Ranger,  which  has  complete 
facilities. 

The  visits  have  helped  destroyer  sailors,  most  of 
whom  seem  anxious  to  see  a dentist. 

Before  leaving  each  ship  CDR  Lessig  usually  man- 
ages an  informal  chat  with  the  ship’s  commanding 
officer  during  which  the  CO  is  briefed  concerning 
the  dental  condition  of  his  men. 

Then  Dr.  Lessig  and  his  technician  are  cabled  back 
into  the  helicopter  which  chops  its  way  toward  an- 
other waiting  ship. 
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Facing  page:  LT  Helen  Paulus  watches  as  DT2  Gerald  Cox 
works  on  a partial  plate  for  one  of  her  patients.  Above: 
Doctor  Paulus  receives  a photo-mailer  from  SHI  Richmond 
Johnson,  the  Ship's  Store  manager.  Right:  Doctor  Paulus  works 
on  one  of  her  patients.  Dean  Baker. 


found  the  sea  duty  to  be  an  interesting  and  gratifying 
challenge  as  she  worked  with  men  brought  to  Sanc- 
tuary from  the  combat  zone. 

“But  it  wasn’t  all  work,”  she  said  of  her  shipboard 
assignment.  “I  probably  made  more  trips  to  the  ship’s 
store  for  film  than  anyone  else  on  board.” 

LT  Paulus  is  an  avid  picture-taker  and  camera  club 
member  and,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  pictures  on  this 
page,  the  5’-6”  honey-blonde  is  herself  a pleasant  sub- 
ject to  view  through  a camera. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  PHI  Bob  Swan 


Guaranteed  Duty  Assignments  Studied 
As  Second-Term  Reenlistment  Incentive 


a pilot  program  is  being  conducted  by  the  Chief 
^ of  Naval  Personnel  to  evaluate  the  effect  of 
guaranteed  duty  assignment,  as  a second-term  re- 
enlistment incentive,  on  reenlistment  rates. 

The  pilot  study  is  restricted  to  Navymen  in  the 
Interior  Communications  Electrician  (IC)  and  Lithog- 
rapher (LI)  ratings.  Results  obtained  from  these  two 
groups  will  give  the  Navy  a basis  for  the  decision 
either  to  drop  or  expand  the  program. 

Navymen  in  the  IC  and  LI  ratings  who  are  serving 
on  their  second  enlistment  contract  or  a second  enlist- 
ment contract  as  extended  are  eligible  if  they: 

• Are  willing  to  reenlist  for  four  or  more  years. 

• Have  served  a minimum  of  one  year  on  board 
their  present  duty  station  prior  to  transfer  under  the 
provisions  of  this  program. 

• Are  P02  or  above. 

• Are  recommended  by  their  CO  for  reenlistment 
and  for  the  duty  assignment  option  selected. 


• Are  fully  qualified  in  accordance  with  Chapter 
VI  of  the  Enlisted  Transfer  Manual  if  overseas  shore 
duty  is  requested. 

A list  of  the  options  available  to  eligible  Navymen 
can  be  found  in  BuPersNote  1133  (14  May  71). 
Requests  must  be  submitted  through  your  command- 
ing officer  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 


Center  Hosts  5000  Baltimore  Youths 
Taking  Part  in  1971  'Camp  Concern' 

poR  nine  weeks  this  summer,  the  Naval  Training 
* Center  at  Bainbridge,  Md.,  played  host  to  about 
5000  youths  from  Baltimore’s  inner  city  neighborhoods 
who  took  part  in  this  year’s  Camp  Concern. 

Training  Center  volunteers  conducted  basketball  and 
wrestling  clinics  several  days  a week  for  boys,  and  knit- 
ting instructions  were  offered  for  the  girls.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Training  Center’s  medical  and  dental  de- 
partments gave  campers  lectures  on  health  and  oral 
hygiene.  (Continued  next  page) 
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The  boys  and  girls  were  picked  up  each  day  within 
the  Baltimore  Model  Cities  area  and  transported  by 
bus  to  Bainbridge,  returning  to  Baltimore  each  eve- 
ning. Noon  and  evening  meals  were  served  at  Bain- 
bridge. 

Camp  Concern  has  been  a yearly  event  for  inner 
city  Baltimore  young  people  since  1968.  The  Mary- 
land Department  of  Social  Services  furnishes  the 
money  for  the  program,  which  is  administered  by  the 
city’s  Bureau  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

While  at  Bainbridge,  the  campers  have  the  use  of 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Center’s  indoor  and  outdoor 
recreational  facilities  which  include  a large  indoor 
swimming  pool,  movie  theater  and  drill  hall. 

There's  Something  for  Nearly  Everyone  in 
Awards  Ceremony  Aboard  USS  Conyngham 

there  seemed  to  be  something  for  everyone  as  the 
* crew  of  uss  Conyngham  (DDG  17)  gathered  on 
pier  5 alongside  their  ship  in  the  yards  at  Norfolk. 
The  skipper,  Commander  Richard  C.  Berry,  called 
the  ceremony  to  present  22  men  with  awards  of  Navy 
Achievement  Medals,  letters  of  commendation,  and 
reenlistment  and  advancement  certificates.  For  every- 
one else  there  was  a pat  on  the  back  for  a job  well 
done  during  a long  deployment  with  the  Sixth  Fleet. 

Navy  Achievement  Medals  were  awarded  to: 

• Lieutenant  Paul  D.  Ross,  engineering  officer,  for 
having  maintained  the  engineering  readiness  of  the 
ship  at  peak  efficiency  during  the  entire  cruise  de- 
spite manpower  shortages. 

•Lieutenant  (jg)  John  H.  McRoskey,  ASW  officer, 
for  research  in  connection  with  a study  of  convergence 
zone  phenomena. 

•Lieutenant  (jg)  Eugene  M.  Procopio,  assistant 
gunnery  officer,  for  having  kept  Conyngham  gun  sys- 
tems in  high  readiness  although  faced  with  a shortage 
of  technicians. 

• BTCM  James  L.  Waterfield,  who  saw  to  it  that 
breakdowns  in  the  engineering  plant  were  quickly 
corrected  and  that  boiler  readiness  was  maintained 
throughout  the  deployment. 

Letters  of  Commendation  from  Commander  Sixth 
Fleet  were  presented  to: 

• CSC  O.  D.  Andrey,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
deployment  faced  a critical  shortage  of  experienced 
commissarymen.  Chief  Andrey  initiated  a training 
program  which  resulted  in  an  abundance  of  good 
food  and  good  food  service  personnel. 

• RM1  Sidney  C.  Von  Tersch  and  FTG1  Joseph  L. 
Puls,  for  handling  their  own  jobs  with  skill  and  re- 
sourcefulness while  training  others  and  also  making 
recommendations  which  resulted  in  improved  ship- 
board procedures. 

The  Conyngham  ceremony  also  included  three  re- 
enlistments; two  advancements  to  P03;  one  advance- 
ment to  SCPO;  one  to  MCPO;  four  good  conduct 
awards;  one  letter  of  recognition;  two  letters  of 
appreciation;  and  designation  of  one  man  as  Dis- 
tinguished Officer  Candidate  School  graduate. 


NAVY  AIR  TRiajfff 

THE  TRAVELERS  ! 


A dependent  (above)  gets  help  from  ATCO 
with  travel  plans  while  (below)  close  inter- 
service  contact  is  maintained. 


■kJAVYMEN  AND  FAMILIES  ON  THE  MOVE  know  that 
their  best  friend  at  a strange  airport  can  be  the 
Navy  air  traffic  coordinator  (ATCO)  assigned  to  each 
terminal  which  handles  MAC  traffic.  He  is  the  man 
who  provides  coordination  for  military  travelers  and 
airlines,  answers  questions  about  space-available  trav- 
el or  lost  baggage,  and  can  even  steer  you  towards  a 
good  place  to  eat  and  sleep. 

Considering  the  number  of  Navymen  and  depend- 
ents who  use  MAC  air  transportation  (virtually  all 
military  families  traveling  overseas  move  by  air),  duty  j 
as  Navy  ATCO  is  a big  job.  For  example,  at  Kadena  , 
Air  Base,  Okinawa,  seven  Navymen  rotate  on  watch 
to  maintain  constant  control  over  the  ATCO  desk.  The  ( 
men  on  duty  are  much  like  their  civilian  counterparts 
in  a commercial  air  terminal  who  assign  passengers  . 
to  available  seats.  But  the  duty  is  complicated  when  ( 
air  accommodations  must  be  found  quickly  for  men 
on  emergency  leave,  TAD  assignments  or  other  short- 
notice  priorities. 

The  ATCO  deals  primarily  with  “paying”  customers 
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PIC  COORDINATOR 

VITAL  LINK 


Lost  baggage  (above)  gets  special  attention. 
Computer  listings  (below)  match  passengers 
with  available  seats. 


—those  who  have  travel  orders.  But  since  he  is  the 
only  link  between  the  passenger  and  the  airline  con- 
tracted for  MAC  service,  he  answers  hundreds  of 
questions  daily  for  passengers  with  problems  regarding 
baggage,  local  accommodations  and  transportation, 
and  other  matters  of  concern  to  the  military  traveler. 
In  most  cases,  passengers  in  distress  can  be  referred 
j t0  ofher  departments  and  agencies  in  the  terminal. 

A Single  Passenger  Reservation  Service  introduced 
last  October  has  helped  the  ATCO  smooth  the  flow 
i of  passenger  traffic.  PN1  Ralph  Carlson  of  the  Kadena 
j staff  tells  how  it  works:  “In  essence,  every  seat  on  a 
passenger  flight  should  be  assigned  the  name  of  a 
traveler.  Reservations  are  taken  up  to  15  days  before 
a scheduled  flight,  and  then  remaining  seats  are  pooled 
at  the  passenger  reservation  center  for  use  on  a first- 
come,  first-served  basis. 

We  work  closely  with  ATCOs  of  the  other  services 
to  see  that  available  seats  are  used  and  that  our  mili- 
tary travelers  get  where  they  are  going  on  time.” 

— JOl  James  R.  Grassman 


Making  Copies  Serves  Useful  Purpose  — 

But  In  Some  Cases  It's  Against  the  Law 

in  these  days  of  instant  copies,  it  may  be  useful  to 
1 know  that  some  items  may  not  be  copied  under 
penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment.  If  in  doubt  concern- 
ing whether  copies  may  be  made  of  certain  items,  it 
would  be  wise  to  consult  an  attorney.  Here,  however, 
is  a list  of  some  more  or  less  ordinary  items  which  may 
not  be  copied  or  which  may  be  copied  under  certain 
specified  conditions: 

•Obligations  or  securities  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
—all  bonds,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  national  bank 
currency,  United  States  and  treasury  notes,  gold  and 
silver  certificates,  fractional  notes  and  certificates  of 
deposit. 

• U.  S.  Savings  Stamps  (may  be  photographed  but 
only  if  the  reproduction  is  either  25  per  cent  smaller 
in  each  dimension  or  50  per  cent  larger  in  each  di- 
mension). 

•Paper  money,  checks,  bonds  (for  numismatic,  ed- 
ucational, historical  and  newsworthy  purposes  may  be 
photographed  provided  the  reproduction  is  in  black 
and  white  and  is  less  than  three-quarters  or  more  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  linear  dimensions  of  the 
original) . 

• Internal  revenue  stamps  (if  it  is  necessary  to  copy 
a legal  document  on  which  there  is  a canceled  revenue 
stamp,  this  may  be  done  provided  that  the  repro- 
duction of  the  document  is  performed  for  lawful 
purposes) . 

•Postage  stamps  (for  philatelic  educational,  his- 
torical and  newsworthy  purposes,  postage  stamps  may 
be  photographed  provided  the  reproduction  is  in  black 
and  white) . 

• Bills,  checks  and  drafts  for  money,  drawn  by  or 
upon  authorized  officers  of  the  United  States. 

• Stamps  and  other  representatives  of  value,  of 
whatever  denomination,  which  have  been  or  may  be 
issued  under  any  Act  of  Congress. 

• Adjusted  compensation  certificates  for  veterans  of 
the  world  wars. 

• Automobile  licenses— drivers’  licenses— automobile 
certificates  of  titles  in  some  states. 

• Obligations  or  securities  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, bank  or  corporation. 

• Copyrighted  material  of  any  manner  or  kind 
copied  without  permission  of  the  copyright  owner. 

•Certificates  of  citizenship  or  naturalization  (but 
foreign  naturalization  certificates  may  be  photo- 
graphed). 

• U.  S.  passports  (foreign  passports  may  be  photo- 
graphed). 

• Immigration  papers. 

• Amateur  radio  operators’  licenses. 

• Draft  registration  cards. 

• Selective  Service  induction  papers  which  bear  cer- 
tain personal  information. 

• Badges,  identification  cards,  passes  or  insignia 
carried  by  members  of  the  various  federal  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  (unless  photograph  is  ordered  by 
head  of  department  or  bureau). 
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SEAVEY  C-71".  HEADING  ASHORE 


the  latest  edition  of  Seavey,  Segment  C-71,  is 
■ currently  underway  and  bringing  to  many  seagoing 
Navymen  the  prospect  of  reassignment  to  shore  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1972. 

This  installment  of  the  sea-to-shore  rotation  in- 
cludes some  features  of  special  importance  to  Navy- 
men  anticipating  a move  through  this  program. 

Those  personnel  who  are  considered  career  for 
rotational  purposes— all  1st  and  2nd  class  petty  of- 
ficers with  10  or  more  years  of  active  duty— are 
eligible  for  transfer  through  Seavey  C-71  without 
being  required  to  extend  their  enlistment.  This  in- 
cludes men  who  wish  to  extend  their  enlistments  to 
obtain  10  or  more  years  of  active  duty  at  the  time 
rotation  data  cards  are  submitted.  Of  course,  certain 
special  programs,  courses  of  instruction  and  overseas 
shore  assignments  continue  to  require  obligated 
service. 

More  rates  and  necs  have  been  placed  under  the 
centralized  assignment  control  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  and  have  been  removed  from  the 
Seavey  program.  These  include  AK,  AME,  AS,  IC, 
LI,  MR,  PC,  PR,  QM,  RD,  SM,  and  Hospital  Corps- 
men  with  the  following  NECs:  8402,  8403,  8408, 
8409,  8415,  8416,  8417,  8432,  8433,  8452,  8463, 
8466,  8482,  8483,  8484,  8485,  8486  and  8498. 

The  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  S.  Atlantic  fleet,  is 
conducting  a Phased  Rotation  Pilot  Program  for  ships 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  The  pilot  program  applies  only 
to  Navymen  of  the  engineering  (group  VII)  ratings 
and,  when  fully  underway,  will  provide  for  the 
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rotation  of  these  men  in  an  even-flow,  phased  man- 
ner. Special  criteria  apply  to  personnel  in  the  N1M, 
EN,  EM,  BT,  SF  and  DC  ratings  who  are  serving 
on  Atlantic  Fleet  type  duty  2 activities  and  who  have 
been  given  PRDs  under  the  Phased  Rotation  Pilot 
Program.  For  details  of  these  requirements,  see  vour 
personnel  officer  in  relation  to  BuPersNote  1306  i 25 
June  71). 

In  general,  if  your  present  sea  dutv— which  in- 
cludes all  continuous  sea  assignments  in  the  current 
cycle— began  during  or  before  the  month  listed  below 
for  your  rating  and  rate  (as  of  1 Julv),  you  mav 
be  transferred  to  a shore  assignment  between  Feb- 
ruary and  May  1972. 

■ n addition,  you  must  have  been  on  board  vour 
* present  command  for  dutv  on  1 July  1971,  vour 
PRD  or  sea  extension  must  expire  during  the  transfer 
months  of  C-71  (February  through  Mav  1972)  if 
you’re  on  type  duty  3 (overseas  shore  duty)  or  type 
4 (non-rotated  sea  duty),  and  you  must  have  the 
required  amount  of  obligated  service  remaining  unless 
you’re  a POl  or  P02  over  10  years. 

Your  personnel  office  can  tell  you  if  you  meet  all 
the  qualifications  and,  if  so,  will  supply  any  necessary 
additional  information  and  assist  vou  in  submitting 
your  duty  preferences.  Below  is  the  listing  of  Sea 
Duty  Commencement  Dates  (SDCDs).  Most  of  the 
rates  listed  require  obligated  service  to  at  least 
January  1974.  However,  if  your  rate  is  marked  with 
an  asterisk  (°),  you  need  obligate  onlv  to  Julv  1973 
or  later.  Now  check  the  Seavey  dates  below. 
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only  14  months  obligated  service  is  required  to  July  1973. 
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ADVANCEMENT 

RESULTS 


More  than  143,000  Navymen  on  active  duty 
participated  in  the  February  advancement  exam- 
inations and  approximately  59,000  are  being  ad- 
vanced, according  to  figures  released  by  BuPers 
officials.  Approximately  72  per  cent  of  those  who 
passed  the  examinations  for  advancement  to  pay 
grades  E-4  through  E-7  are  being  advanced.  Not 
included  in  the  tally  are  683  advancements  for 
Air  and  Surface  TARs. 


Summary  of  February  Advancement  Examination  Results 


Candidates 

Examination 

Passers 

% of  Candidates 
Passing  Exam 

% 

Advancements 

of  Exam  Passers 
Authorized 
Advancement 

E-7 

35,000 

12,000 

35 

2200 

18 

E-6 

23,000 

10,000 

44 

4800 

48 

E-5 

37,000 

23,000 

65 

21,000 

92 

E-4 

48,000 

37,000 

77 

31,000 

83 

Total 

143,000 

82,000 

57 

59,000 

72 

J 

There  Still  May  be  Time  to  Enter 
1972  Olympics  at  Japan,  Germany 

pic.HT  Navymen  participated  in  the  last  Olympic 
™ Games  and  two  of  them  won  Gold  Medals.  Are 
you  good  enough,  in  any  Olympic  sport,  to  compete 
against  the  best  in  the  world?  If  you  are,  it  may  still 
not  be  too  late  to  qualify  for  the  1972  Olympics. 

The  Winter  Games  are  scheduled  for  Sapporo,  Ja- 
pan, next  February,  while  the  summer  games  will  be 
held  in  Munich,  Germany,  in  August  and  September. 
Deadlines  for  applications  and  dates  of  qualifying 
competition  vary  with  the  particular  sport. 

Servicemen  are  eligible'  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  international  sports  competition,  such  as  the 
Olympics  and  the  Pan-American  Games.  Those  se- 
lected may  be  placed  on  duty  wherever  and  for  as 
long  as  it  is  necessary  to  train  for  and  participate  in 
the  authorized  sports  events. 

What  does  it  take  to  qualify?  In  addition  to  being 
close  to  tops  in  your  field,  you  must  be  a bona  fide 
amateur,  under  the  rides  of  the  sport’s  ruling  body, 
dnd  must  be  found  physically  qualified  by  a medical 
officer.  Apply  via  your  CO  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel (Attn:  Pers-P4)  for  consideration.  .Complete 
application  procedures  are  in  the  Special  Services 
Manual  (NavPers  15869B),  Section  806.  Final  selec- 
tions are  based  on  the  results  of  All-Navy  champion- 


ships; known  athletic  ability  as  demonstrated  by  re- 
sults in  recent  national,  collegiate  and  international 
amateur  competition;  and  certified  information  in- 
cluded on  applications. 

Brunswick  Air  Station  Provides 
350  Welcome  Aboard  Packets 

qrunswick  Naval  Air  Station  Family  Services 
Volunteers  deserve  a “4.0”  for  their  extra  effort  in 
providing  350  special  Welcome  Aboard  packets  for 
Navymen  attached  to  comfaihwinc.slant  and  VP-8. 
The  result  of  the  effort  was  that  these  men  and 
their  families  felt  right  at  home  as  soon  as  they  were 
transferred  to  Brunswick  on  1 July  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  Patuxent  River,  Md. 

The  bulky  Welcome  packets  included  literature 
about  NAS  Brunswick  and  the  surrounding  Maine  area, 
maps  showing  the  best  travel  routes,  driving  tips  and 
suggestions  about  how  to  make  the  move  easier. 

The  new  arrivals  soon  discovered  that  the  ladies 
also  operate  the  Family  Services  Office,  make  as- 
sistance calls  to  newcomers  and  provide  a gear  locker 
well  stocked  with  such  items  as  rollaway  beds,  dishes, 
linens,  cribs  and  ironing  boards  for  families  on  the 
move.  They  also  provide  emergency  baby-sitting  and 
transportation  for  military  families,  and  referrals  for 
housing,  churches,  schools  and  other  organizations. 
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Police  Aid  Ship’s  Program 

The  long  arm  of  the  Virginia  State  Police 
stretched  across  the  Atlantic  and  “escorted”  the 
Navy’s  attack  aircraft  carrier  uss  Independence 
(CVA  62)  home  to  Norfolk  after  a seven-month 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  “arm,”  requested 
by  the  Navy,  was  State  Trooper  C.  R.  Wilmore 
who  took  part  in  a six-month-old  safe-driving  pro- 
gram aimed  at  minimizing  traffic  accidents  among 
sailors  returning  from  overseas. 

Four  times  a day  for  the  last  five  days  of 
Independence’s  trip  home,  sailors  gathered  in 
groups  of  100  or  more  to  receive  a hard-hitting, 
factual  presentation  of  statistics,  followed  by  a 
film  showing  some  of  the  worst  accidents.  The 
ship’s  closed-circuit  television  also  was  used  to 
reach  men  who  could  not  attend  the  lecture. 

Independence  was  the  third  Norfolk-based  car- 
rier to  participate  in  the  joint  Navy-Virginia  safe- 
driving program.  Both  uss  Forrestal  (CVA  59) 
and  uss  America  (CVA  66)  hosted  members  of 
the  State  Highway  Patrol  during  their  Atlantic 
crossings  from  the  Med. 

Trooper  Wilmore  said,  “It  would  really  be  a 
shame  for  a man  to  work  so  hard  under  such 
hazardous  conditions  as  those  on  a carrier’s  flight 
deck,  and  then  end  up  as  a highway  statistic  just 
after  returning  to  the  States.” 


'How  to  Frame  a Figg'  Joins 
List  of  Recently  Released  Movies 

mebe’s  a list  of  recently  released  16mm  feature  mo- 
n tion  pictures  available  to  ships  and  overseas  bases 
from  the  Navy  Motion  Picture  Service. 

Movies  in  color  are  designated  by  (C)  and  those  in 
wide-screen  processes  by  (WS). 

The  Buttercup  Chain  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  Hywel 
Bennett,  Jane  Asher. 

Murder  One  (C):  Drama;  Diane  Baker,  Robert 
Conrad. 

Trial  Run  (C):  Drama;  James  Franciscus,  Leslie 
Nielsen. 

Gypsy  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  Natalie  Wood,  Rosalind 
Russell. 

A Drama  of  Jealousy  (C):  Comedy;  Marcello  Mas- 
troianni,  Monica  Vitti. 

How  to  Frame  a Figg  (C):  Comedy;  Don  Knotts, 
Joe  Flynn. 

A Quiet  Place  in  the  Country  (C):  Drama;  Franco 
Nero,  Vanessa  Redgrave. 

Joe  (C):  Drama;  Peter  Boyle,  Dennis  Patrick. 

Fools  (C):  Drama;  Jason  Robards,  Katharine  Ross. 

The  Traveling  Executioner  (WS)  (C):  Drama; 
Stacy  Keach,  Mariana  Hill. 

The  Movie  Murderer  (C):  Mystery;  Arthur  Ken- 
nedy, Robert  Webber. 

The  Aristocats  (C):  Cartoon  Feature;  Phil  Harris, 
Eva  Gabor. 


The  Man  Who  Had  Power  Over  Women  (C): 
Drama;  Rod  Taylor,  Carol  White. 

A Clear  and  Present  Danger  (C):  Drama;  Hal  Hol- 
brook, E.  G.  Marshall. 

One  More  Train  to  Rob  (C):  Western  Comedv; 
George  Peppard,  Diana  Muldaur. 

The  Lady  in  the  Car  with  Glasses  and  a Gun  (WS) 
(C):  Drama;  Samantha  Eggar,  Oliver  Reed. 

Brewster  McCloud  (WS)  (C):  Satire;  Bud  Cort, 
Sally  Kellerman. 

Valdez  is  Coming  (C):  Western;  Burt  Lancaster, 
Susan  Clark. 

The  Beguiled  (C):  Drama;  Clint  Eastwood,  Gerald- 
ine Page. 

Any  Second  Now  (C):  Drama;  Stewart  Granger, 
Lois  Nettleton. 

ART  Faculty  Improves 
Recruit  Reading  Deficiencies 

MAVY  Lieutenant  Jesse  F.  Drummer  had  a good  thing 
going.  The  good  thing  — an  Academic  Remedial 
Training  Unit  at  San  Diego— is  still  going  but  LT 
Drummer  has  been  detached  and  the  program  is  now 
headed  by  LTJG  Bennie  L.  Roberts. 

Referred  to  as  ART,  the  training  unit  has  the  job 
of  taking  recruits  who  have  failed  tests  because  of  a 
reading  deficiency  and  teaching  them  to  read  phonet- 
ically and  comprehend  what  they  read. 

After  successfully  completing  ART  training  the  re- 
cruit must  continue  to  meet  normal  recruit  training 
academic  standards.  A good  indication  of  the  pro- 
gram’s success  is  the  fact  that  85  per  cent  of  the  Navy 
recruits  who  undergo  ART  training  go  on  to  graduate 
from  the  Recruit  Training  Command  in  San  Diego 
each  year. 

It  helps  to  have  a good  staff— and  ART  has  just  that. 
In  addition  to  LTJG  Roberts,  ART  is  staffed  with 
seven  instructors  who  hold  degrees  in  either  the  sci- 

New  PO  Courses  Ready 

Military  Requirements  for  Petty  Officer  3 & 2 I 
(NavPers  91206-1)  is  on  the  list  of  new  ad  re- 
vised enlisted  correspondence  courses  which  are 
now  available  for  enrollment.  The  list  also  includes  | 
Aviation  Storekeeper  3 & 2 (NavPers  91674-1),  j 
Construction  Mechanic  1 & C (NavPers  91581-2C),  j 
Data  Processing  Technician  3 & 2 (NavPers  91274- 
1B),  Disbursing  Clerk  1 & C (NavPers  91438-3B),  I 
Fire  Control  Technician  (M)  3 & 2 (NavPers 
91350),  Gunner’s  Mate  G 3 & 2 (NavPers  91355- 
3),  Illustrator  Draftsman  3 & 2 (NavPers  91488- 
1A),  Patternmaker  1 & C (NavPers  91551-B)  and 
Synchro,  Servo  and  Gyro  Fundamentals  (NavPers 
91333). 

Among  the  new  and  revised  courses,  only  Fire 
Control  Technician  (M)  3 & 2 is  classified.  In  addi- 
tion, one  officer  correspondence  course.  Office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  (NavPers  10723-2), 
has  been  discontinued. 
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You  Can’t  Tell  a Book 
By  Its  Cover 

If  you  buy  reading  material  overseas,  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  points  out  that  importation 
provisions  of  the  copyright  law  can  restrict  the 
kind  or  quantity  of  books  you  may  bring  back  to 
the  United  States. 

Basically,  a manufacturing  clause  requires  that 
books  be  manufactured  in  the  U.  S.  as  a condi- 
tion of  copyright.  When  a book  authored  by  an 
American  has  been  manufactured  in  the  U.  S. 
and  copyrighted,  foreign-manufactured  reprints 
may  not  be  imported. 

Unauthorized  photo-offset  copies  of  textbooks 
and  American  bestsellers  sold  abroad  for  a frac- 
tion of  the  cost  in  the  U.  S.  also  are  prohibited, 
as  are  books  which  bear  false  notice  of  copyright. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  must  examine  all 
books  being  imported  to  determine  whether 
copyright  restrictions  apply.  The  fact  that  books 
— except  certain  sales  catalogs  — are  duty-free 
has  nothing  to  do  with  enforcement  of  the  copy- 
right law. 


ences  or  the  arts.  Some  have  done  postgraduate  work 
within  their  respective  majors,  and  others  have  taught 
in  junior  high  school,  high  school  and  college. 

A former  white  hat  who  earned  his  commission 
through  the  Navy’s  Aviation  Officer  Candidate 
Program,  LT  Drummer  explained  some  aspects  of 
ART  before  departing  for  his  next  duty  assignment. 
“These  men  have  come  here  as  losers,”  he  said.  “They 
expect  to  fail  because  they’ve  failed  all  of  their  lives, 
but  they  leave  here  with  an  improved  reading  ability 
and  a winning  attitude.” 

In  some  instances  the  instructors  find  that  the  men 
only  need  to  be  motivated.  Records  show  one  recruit 
who  was  sent  to  the  school  with  a reading  ability  of 
4.95  — or  just  below  the  fifth  grade  level.  After  four 
weeks  at  ART,  the  man  was  tested  and  read  on  an 
11.2  level  — or  just  above  the  average  11th  grader. 

When  asked  to  explain  such  a marked  improvement, 
LT  Drummer  said,  “Originally  the  man  was  not  mo- 
tivated and  now  that  he  has  found  that  he  can  be 
successful,  he  wants  to  learn.” 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  recruits  usually  im- 
prove their  reading  level  by  at  least  two  grades  after 
five  weeks  of  intensive  reading  at  ART. 

How  did  LT  Drummer  like  his  job?  “I  believe  it  is 
one  which  proves  to  be  of  great  personal  benefit  to 
many  poorly  educated  individuals,”  he  said,  “and  that 
makes  it  not  only  unusual  but  of  great  personal  satis- 
faction to  me.” 

Minorca  Cemetery  Renewed 
After  150  Years  of  Desertion 

AJESTLED  between  two  small  hills  across  the  bay 
* ' from  Mahon,  Minorca,  in  Spain,  is  a small,  150- 


year-old  cemetery  where  15  American  officers  and  sea- 
men are  buried.  The  cemetery  was  almost  forgotten  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  but  during  recent  years  a 
Sixth  Fleet  ship  has  pulled  into  Mahon  twice  a year  to 
care  for  the  almost  hidden  cemetery  and  put  a new 
face  of  whitewash  on  the  markers. 

A few  days  before  last  Memorial  Day,  the  combat 
stores  ship  uss  San  Diego  (AFS  6)  pulled  into  Mahon 
to  take  a turn  at  the  upkeep  of  the  cemetery. 

Fifteen  Navymen,  a large  can  of  whitewash,  garden 
tools  borrowed  from  the  local  Spanish  Navy  and  three 
days’  worth  of  elbow  grease  transformed  the  dingy, 
weed-infested  burial  ground  into  a fitting  resting  place 
for  yesterday’s  Americans  so  far  from  home.  They  did 
a topnotch  job. 

United  States  ships  of  the  line  operated  out  of  the 
beautiful  harbor  as  early  as  1815,  but  the  earliest  legi- 
ble date  found  by  recent  visitors  inside  the  graveyard 
is  1824. 

Along  with  the  15  Americans  buried  in  “El  Cement- 
erio  Ingles”  (English  Cemetery)  there  are  several 
English  and  Spanish,  and  one  German,  for  a total  of 
34  plots.  Now  that  the  Navy  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  keeping  the  cemetery  from  becoming  overgrown  by 
nature,  the  markers  may  last  another  couple  of  hun- 
dred years. 

—PHI  Bill  Hamilton 


12-Year  Safety  Record 

“It  is  with  utmost  pleasure  that  I award  Traron 
Twenty-Nine  a special  cnavantra  ‘Aces’  award 
in  recognition  of  your  squadron’s  completion  of  12 
consecutive  years  of  accident-free  flying  as  of  12 
Mar  1971.  This  superb  accomplishment  marks  the 
achievement  of  an  aviation  safety  record  in  which 
you  and  every  member  of  your  fine  squadron  have 
every  reason  to  take  great  pride.” 

So  read  the  praise  forwarded  by  Rear  Admiral 
R.  D.  Holder,  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Advanced  Train- 
ing, to  Traron  29’s  CO,  Commander  J.  E.  Paul. 
The  squadron  provides  advanced  navigation  for 
the  training  of  prospective  Naval  Flight  Officers. 

The  long  record  began  after  a slight  mishap  in 
early  1959,  when  VT-29  was  still  designated  Ad- 
vanced Training  Unit  501.  On  that  day,  a P-5M 
nosed  over  in  Corpus  Christi  Ray  during  a practice 
landing.  Six  of  the  11  people  on  board  were  French 
exchange  students.  Fortunately,  the  only  injury  was 
a broken  leg. 

In  May  1960,  the  squadron  was  formally  commis- 
sioned as  a separate  command  with  the  primary  mis- 
sion of  training  navigators.  A new  aircraft,  the  T-29 
“Flying  Classroom”  was  leased  from  the  Air  Force 
to  augment  the  reliable  “old-timer,”  the  R-4D-8 
(DC-3)  S kyt rain— still  in  service  as  TC-117D. 

VT-29  has  seen  many  aircraft  and  changes  since 
the  old  days  of  ATU  10  and  12,  then  training  pilots 
in  PRMs  and  PB-4Ys,  and  as  ATU  501  using  P-5M 
Marlin  seaplanes  and  the  P-2V  Neptune. 
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57,000 

different:  publications 
on  all  kinds 
of  subjects 
available 


THE  SALE  OF  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  has 

* come  a long  way  since  1895  when  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  was  established  and 
a relative  handful  of  employees  sold  books  which 
brought  in  $889  the  first  year.  Today,  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  its  government  bookstores,  have 
700  employees  who  each  year  sell  about  75  million 
publications  amounting  to  more  than  $21  million. 

You  might  be  surprised  at  what  can  be  purchased 
from  GPO.  The  results  of  study  and  research  con- 
ducted by  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government— affecting  nearly  every  field  of  life — 
appear  in  approximately  27,000  different  publications. 
These  delve  into  such  diverse  subjects  as  farming, 
consumer  interests,  child  care,  aviation,  cooking, 


homemaking,  construction,  health,  housing,  education, 
geology,  atomic  energy,  mining,  engineering,  recla- 
mation, water  power,  American  history,  weather,  in- 
terstate commerce,  census,  business,  foreign  trade, 
immigration,  finance,  transportation,  wildlife,  laws, 
political  science,  labor,  national  parks,  forestry.  Army, 
Navy,  taxation,  radio,  space  and  international  relations. 

Among  the  publications  available  at  nominal  GPO 
prices  are  382  periodicals  (including  All  Hands  i 
Magazine)  to  which  more  than  1.4  million  individuals 
and  organizations  subscribe.  In  addition  to  sales,  some 
96  million  publications  are  distributed  each  vear  to 
libraries  and  addresses  on  departmental  mailing  lists. 

Although  GPO  receives  an  average  of  18,000  orders 
a day,  modem  mechanical  aids  and  expert  operating 
procedures  ensure  that  customer  orders  receive  careful 
attention. 

And,  although  largely  a mail  order  business,  GPO 
operates  a modem  bookstore  at  North  Capitol  and 
“G”  streets  in  Washington,  just  a few  blocks  from  the 
Capitol.  On  display  and  available  for  purchase  on 
the  spot  are  2200  of  the  most  popular  government 
publications.  Those  not  on  display  may  be  obtained 
from  storage  in  about  45  minutes. 

ther  gpo  bookstores  are  located  in  several  other 
government  buildings  in  Washington,  including 
the  Pentagon,  and  in  Federal  Office  Buildings  in 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Boston,  Los 
Angeles,  Atlanta  and  Dallas.  A new  GPO  bookstore 
was  opened  in  New  York  City  in  August,  and  another 
is  scheduled  to  open  in  Denver,  Colo.,  in  September. 
(Also,  regional  offices  of  various  government  agencies 
act  as  publication  sales  outlets  in  other  principal  cities 


Marines'  New  V/STOL  Aircraft  Gets 
Testing  Aboard  USS  Guadalcanal 

A new  vertical  and  short  takeoff  and  landing  air- 
^ plane  (V/STOL)  was  recently  deployed  for  eval- 
uation aboard  USS  Guadalcanal  (LPH  7).  Support 
personnel  from  the  Naval  Air  Test  Center  at  Patuxent 
River,  Md.,  were  on  hand. 

The  plane  is  a high  performance  jet  whose  thrust 
can  be  redirected  to  make  it  stop  in  midair  and  hover. 
It  will  also  descend  and  take  off  in  little  more  room 
than  is  required  by  a helicopter.  Short  takeoffs  are 
used  to  get  the  best  performance.  In  the  air,  the  air- 
craft can  travel  at  more  than  600  knots. 

The  plane’s  helicopter-like  performance  is  due  to 
four  rotatable  nozzles  which  can  direct  the  exhaust 
gases  at  any  angle  from  straight  back  to  straight 
down. 

Guadalcanal  was  selected  for  shipboard  tests  to  en- 
able the  NATC  to  obtain  shipboard  operational  data. 
Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  wind  speeds  and  other 
conditions  necessary  for  takeoff  and  landing  under 
varying  fuel  and  ordnance  loads;  53  takeoffs  and 
landings  were  made  during  five  days  of  testing. 


When  the  plane  is  operational,  it  will  be  flown  by 
three  squadrons  to  be  attached  to  the  Marine  Corps 
Air  Station  at  Beaufort,  S.C. 

Contractor  Uses  Models  to  Test 
Navy's  New  Amphibious  Vehicles 

the  Navy  simulated  a heavy  surf  condition  to  test 
■ models  at  Laurel,  Md.,  of  proposed  designs  for  its 
first  air  cushion  amphibious  assaidt  landing  craft 
( AALC ) . Because  moving  between  land  and  sea 
through  a plunging  surf  has  always  been  difficidt  for 
amphibious  vehicles,  use  of  full-scale  models  in  trials 
would  have  been  both  expensive  and  dangerous  to 
the  crew. 

With  models,  however,  the  Navy  was  able  to  use 
a contractor’s  308-foot-long  basin  facility  whose  spe- 
cial instrumentation  includes  a surf-generating  beach 
system  and  towing  rig  which  permitted  a ship  model 
to  surge,  heave,  pitch  and  roll. 

The  two  six-foot  models  being  tested  were  designs 
being  considered  for  the  prototype  AALC.  Tests 
demonstrated  that  both  can  run  up  on  the  beach 
through  surf  up  to  and  including  12-foot  breakers  and 
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throughout  the  U.  S.)  A Distribution  Center  is  also 
being  opened  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  which  will  expedite 
orders  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

How  do  you  learn  what  GPO  has  available?  Sub- 
ject price  lists  are  free  for  the  asking,  and  a monthly 
Catalog  of  United  States  Government  Publications, 
containing  from  1200  to  2200  entries  each  month, 
lists  all  publications  issued  during  the  month  and  is 
sold  on  a subscription  basis  at  $7  a year. 

Also,  a biweekly  list  of  selected  publications  is 
issued  on  request  without  charge;  simply  send  your 
name  and  address  to  the 

Superintendent  of  Documents, 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C.  20402 

and  ask  that  you  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  for 
Selected  U.  S.  Government  Publications. 

Remittance  for  publications  purchased  from  GPO 
may  be  by  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  or  by  special  coupons 
which  have  a face  value  of  five  cents  each  and  are 
sold  in  blocks  of  20  ($1  worth).  As  with  any  other 
type  of  order,  cash  should  not  be  sent  through  the 
mail.  More  than  61,000  GPO  bookbuyers  who  make 
regular  volume  purchases  have  established  prepaid 
accounts  by  depositing  at  least  $25. 

A lthouch  gpo  is  a big  business,  it  is  strictly  a self- 
sustaining  service  organization.  Generally,  the 
sales  price  of  a given  publication  is  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, plus  a reasonable  percentage.  And— at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  receipts  not  required  for 
purchasing  additional  publications  are  turned  over  to 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  everybody. 


SPORT  FISHING  U.S.A.  is  a new,  authoritative  volume  on 
all  aspects  of  marine  and  freshwater  sport  fishing  which 
is  now  available  through  the  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office  in  Washington.  G.P.O.  publishes  thousands  of  books 
and  pamphlets  ranging  from  no  cost  or  o few  cents,  to 
more  expensive  fine  books  like  the  one  above.  To  obtain 
a list  of  G.P.O.  publications  available  see  the  related  article. 


retract  or  return  to  the  water  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

Full-scale  test  craft  are  now  being  constructed.  All 
are  about  100  feet  long,  50  feet  wide  and  23  feet  deep. 

Brothers  and  'Brotherhood'  Rock 
At  Navy  Clubs  and  Rec  Centers 

r rom  san  diego  to  kodiak.  Navy  rock  fans  know 
* the  “Brotherhood”  consists  of  two  men  and  a girl 
who  in  no  way  resemble  some  secret  cult. 

The  brothers  are  Mills  and  Richard  Johnson  who 
formed  a musical  group  with  Richard  on  the  lead 
guitar  and  organ  and  brother  Mills  on  the  bass  guitar. 

Mills’  wife,  Arleen,  was  drafted  as  a replacement 
drummer  and  did  such  a good  job  of  beating  the 
skins  that  she  was  made  a permanent  member  of  the 
aggregation.  All  three  vocalize  when  the  occasion  de- 
mands. 

The  Johnson  brothers  put  their  act  together  while 
they  were  in  high  school  and,  while  in  the  Navy,  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  draw  the  same  assignments. 

They  went  through  boot  camp  together  and,  after 
recruit  training,  both  were  assigned  to  uss  Juneau 


(LPD  10).  When  Richard  was  ordered  to  Radioman 
School,  so  was  Mills. 

When  their  schooling  was  completed,  both  feared 
they  had  reached  a parting  of  the  wavs  but  Mills 
requested  duty  with  his  brother  and  the  Navy  granted 
his  request. 

THAT  WAS  WHEN  THEY  BEGAN  TO  WARM  UP  the  en- 
* virons  of  Kodiak,  Alaska,  where  they  expect  to 
complete  their  enlistment  contract. 

During  their  Navy  career,  the  group  played  at  re- 
cruit smokers  and,  at  San  Diego’s  Naval  Training  Gen- 
ter,  they  became  even  more  familiar  to  local  Navymen 
at  military  clubs  and  at  clubs  off  base  as  well. 

The  group  was  selected  as  one  of  six  military  acts 
to  perform  at  the  Armed  Forces  Music  Festival  held 
at  Camp  Pendleton  in  1970  — one  of  13  held  at  mili- 
tary installations  throughout  the  country. 

Film  footage  of  the  Gamp  Pendleton  Festival,  in- 
cluding the  “Brotherhood’s”  performance,  was  shown 
on  nationwide  television. 

After  the  Johnsons  complete  their  hitch  in  the  Navy, 
they  plan  to  return  to  college  in  Utah  where  thev 
intend  to  sing  and  play  their  way  to  degrees  in  music. 
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COMMUNICATING  WITH  YOUTH — Displaying  their  certificates  of 
graduation  from  the  COMCRUDESPAC  Speech  Seminar,  these  young 
navymen  have  volunteered  their  free  time  to  speak  to  various 
youth  groups  in  the  San  Diego  area.  The  program  is  designed  to 
aid  younger  citizens  in  gaining  a better  understanding  of  the 
Navy,  its  operations  and  its  personnel. 


HONORED  AT  PEARL  HARBOR — IC2  George  B.  Salazar  of  Submarine 
Force  Pacific  was  the  first  place  winner  in  the  14th  Naval  District's 
Safe  Driver  of  the  Year  contest  held  earlier  this  year.  He  received 
his  trophy  from  RADM  Thomas  B.  Hayward,  Commandant  14th  Naval 
District,  while  RADM  Paul  L.  Lacy,  Jr.,  Commander  Submarine  Force 
Pacific,  looked  on.  Petty  Officer  Salazar  won  due  to  his  excellent 
safety  record  during  off-duty  hours  and  his  performance  in  a field 
driving  test  and  on  a written  examination. 


Attack  Squadron  25  embarked  on  USS  Ranger  (CVA  61) 
was  awarded  the  Golden  Tailhook  Award  by  Attack  Car- 
rier Air  Wing  Two  for  the  second  time  during  its  current 
WESTPAC  deployment.  This  award  is  given  each  line 
period  to  the  squadron  that  has  the  best  carrier  landing 
scores  during  the  previous  at-sea  period.  The  award  was 
presented  to  the  future  skipper  of  VA-2S,  CDR  John  H. 
Carcaba  (right),  by  Commander  Carrier  Division  Three, 
RADM  James  Ferris.  Looking  on  is  Commander  Carrier  Air 
Wing  Two,  CAPT  Jessie  McKnight.  LT  James  D.  Bell,  VA- 
25  LSO,  was  also  recognized  for  maintaining  the  highest 
landing  score  average  in  CVW  TWO. 


Bewhiskered  seaman  Lawrence  T.  Jesue,  aboard  USS  Wasp  (CVS 
18),  checks  the  distance  between  two  points  on  a chart.  He  rep- 
resents those  who  sport  the  new  look. 
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Not  every  command  can  boast  having  a Bull  Ensign  WAVE  on 
board.  ENS  Theresa  A.  Unser  is  assigned  as  a programmed 
writer  in  the  Training  Department  of  the  Navol  Amphibious 
School  Coronado.  She  was  the  third  WAVE  officer  assigned  to 
work  in  the  school.  A few  weeks  ago  she  was  joined  by  Ensign 
Ingrid  A.  Johnson  fresh  out  of  OCS.  To  celebrate  Theresa's  ad- 
vanced position,  informal  ceremonies  were  held  and  Theresa  was 
spot  promoted  to  Bull  Ensign  by  CDR  R.  E.  Buddhu,  NAVPHIBSCOL 
CORO  CO. 

STAR  REENLISTMENT — As  a last  official  act  before  retiring, 
LCDR  Samuel  L.  Bouton,  Weapons  Officer,  Poloris  Missile  Facility 
Pacific,  reenlisted  five  petty  officers  of  his  department  under  the 
STAR  Program.  LCDR  Bouton  retired  later  the  same  day  after 
serving  30  years'  active  naval  service.  Reenlisting  for  six  years 
were  (L  to  R)  MT2  Berry  A.  Martin,  MT2  Leroy  E.  Rawlings,  MT2 
Eric  L.  Hassler,  FTB2  Joseph  Baque  and  MT2  Bruce  N.  Caroon. 


Barbara  Jo  Davis  receives  a certificate  of  appreciation  for  her 
work  in  the  Navy  recruiting  effort  and  community  relations,  during 
retirement  ceremonies  for  Jim  Davis.  Davis  has  been  a Navy  Re- 
cruiter in  the  Everett,  Wash.,  area  and  has  now  made  his  residence 
there.  The  interested  spectator  is  little  Miss  Davis  who  is  the 
smallest  of  six  children.  Presenting  the  certificate  is  LCDR  C.  E. 
Stith,  Seattle  Recruiting  Station  XO. 


Navymen  point  out  assorted  ribbons  earned  when  they  were 
aboard  USS  Rupertus  (DD  851).  From  left:  CAPT  W.  M.  Cone 
(COMDESRON  Three),  ENS  K.  Goodman,  LTJG  E.  J.  Lehre,  LT 
G.  A.  Weeks,  CAPT  H.  F.  Wenxel  (COMDESDIV  32),  MMCS  (Ret) 
Anton  J.  Sedwig,  RADM  Edward  E.  Grimm.  Kneeling:  CDR  Nelson 
P.  Jackson  (CO,  USS  Rupertus),  LTJG  D.  P.  Welch. 


«Ji 


RMSN  Fred  R.  Sinai  works  out  a mathematical  equation.  The  Navy 
took  him  away  from  his  radar  set  in  on  ocean  minesweeper  and 
reassigned  him  to  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses  in  Arlington,  Va., 
where  he  is  conducting  a study  in  economics.  He  is  one  of  20  Navy 
enlisted  men  chosen  for  duty  with  the  Center.  He  has  a university 
degree  in  this  field. 
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This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  com- 
munications from  within  the  naval  service 
on  matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it 
is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Pers- 
P31,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 


Broken  Service 

Sir:  I need  some  straight  informa- 
tion. I get  a different  answer  every- 
where I ask. 

I was  discharged  from  the  Navy  in 
1968  as  a POl  after  16  years  of  ac- 
tive service.  (I  had  made  POl  in 
1964. ) I enlisted  in  the  Reserves  on 
10  Jul  1969  and  was  given  POl  back. 
I was  discharged  as  a POl  29  Sep 
1970  for  enlistment  in  the  Regular 
Navy,  and  was  enlisted  as  a P02  the 
next  day. 

How  is  my  eligibility  date  for  POl 
computed?  How  is  my  time  in  rate 
computed  for  test  points?  Once  I 
make  POl  back,  is  there  another 
three-year  waiting  period  as  POl  be- 
fore I can  go  up  for  chief?  Does  my 
time  as  POl  mean  anything? 

I might  add  that  after  being  out 
for  two  and  a half  years  I am  more 
experienced  in  my  rate.  I cooked  in 
many  different  kinds  of  places  and 
had  my  own  food  service  business. 

The  Navy  is  a very  secure  place  to 
be.  Getting  out  wasn’t  a complete 
loss.— CS2  H.  H.  S.,  USN. 

• You  may  possibly  be  able  to 
make  POl  again  without  waiting  two 
years.  But  after  that,  you  will . have 
to  serve  three  more  years  as  a 1st 
class  before  you  can  make  chief. 

Normally,  a man  who  reenlists  un- 
der broken-service  conditions  has  an 
eligibility  date  for  advancement  com- 
puted from  the  date  of  his  reenlist- 
ment. In  your  case,  30  Sep  1970 
would  count  as  the  day  you  made 
P02,  and  therefore  you  wouldn’t  be 
eligible  for  POl  until  30  Sep  1972. 

However,  because  you  reenlisted  at 
a lower  rate  than  the  one  you  held  be- 
fore, you  may  be  able  to  get  a waiver. 
The  Advancement  Manual  spells  it 
out  in  article  302.10.5.0: 

“Personnel  reenlisting  in  the  regu- 
lar Navy  under  conditions  of  broken 
service  in  a lower  pay  grade  than 
held  at  the  time  of  discharge  or  re- 
lease to  inactive  duty  may  participate 
for  advancement  to  the  next  higher 
pay  grade  only  in  the  rating  held  at 
the  time  of  discharge  or  release  to 
inactive  duty  without  reestablishing 
the  service  in  pay  grade  requirements.” 

If  you  were  a CS1  when  you  were 
discharged,  it  would  appear  that  you 
may  take  the  next  exam  for  CSl—if, 
of  course,  you’re  otherwise  qualified 


for  advancement  and  if  your  CO  de- 
cides to  recommend  you. 

For  advancement  multiple  pur- 
poses, you  will  be  credited  with  serv- 
ice in  pay  grade  E-5  from  the  date  of 
your  enlistment  to  the  terminal  eligi- 
bility date  for  the  POl  exam  you  take. 

Once  you  make  POl  again,  how- 
ever, you  will  have  to  serve  the  regu- 
lar three  years  in  that  grade  before 
you  can  regain  your  eligibility  to  take 
part  in  the  exam  for  CPO.  The  time 
you  served  as  a POl  before  your  dis- 
charge or  in  the  Reserves  doesn’t 
count  toward  eligibility  for  advance- 
ment to  chief. 

But,  as  you  indicated,  you  have 
gained  a great  deal  of  experience 
which  should  help  you  in  seeking  ad- 
vancement.—Ed. 

Planning  an  Awards  Ceremony 

Sir:  Help!  I’ve  been  put  in  charge 
of  setting  up  a local  awards  ceremony. 

I had  a look  at  the  Landing  Party 
Manual  (OpNav  P-3403).  It  appears 
to  have  some,  but  not  all,  the  neces- 
sary instructions.  What  other  official 
references  describe  the  correct  pro- 
cedures for  conducting  an  awards 
ceremony?— AVCM  J.  L.  M.,  USN. 

• The  Landing  Party  Manual  is  the 
only  official  reference  for  awards 
ceremonies  that  we  know  of,  but  this 
is  a sidjject  which  is  not  governed  by 
strict  rules  and  regulations,  anyway. 

Instead,  the  specific  procedures  are 
largely  left  up  to  the  judgment  of  the 
officer  or  petty  officer  in  charge  of 
the  ceremony.  It’s  up  to  you  to  ar- 
range a smart,  orderly,  dignified  pres- 
entation. In  general  practice,  such 
ceremonies  go  something  like  this: 

As  each  individual  is  called  from 
the  ranks,  he  marches  up  (by  the  most 
direct  route)  to  the  presenting  officer 
and  halts  directly  in  front  of  him  at 
an  easy  handshaking  distance.  The 
man  salutes.  The  officer  returns  the 
salute,  reads  the  award  citation  (in 
part , usually)  and  hands  it  to  the  man 
(or  pins  on  the  medal).  They  shake 
hands.  Then  the  man  takes  one  step 
backward  and  salutes;  the  officer  re- 
turns the  salute;  and  the  man  about- 
faces  and  returns  to  his  place  in  ranks 

If  a large  number  of  men  are  re- 
ceiving awards,  you  can  speed  things 
up  by  putting  all  award  recipients  in 
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a separate  rank  directly  in  front  of 
the  presenting  officer.  The  officer 
can  either  call  men  from  this  rank 
individually  or  himself  step  up  to 
each  man  and  present  the  award. 

There’s  one  other  way  to  stream- 
line the  ceremony  even  more:  form  up 
the  men  receiving  awards  into  a sep- 
arate unit  and  have  them  file  hy  the 
presenting  officer.  Each  man’s  name 
is  called  as  he  arrives  in  front  of  the 
officer.  The  man  salutes,  receives  his 
citation  and  a handshake,  salutes 
again  and  moves  on. 

Double  check  just  before  the  cere- 
mony to  make  sure  the  men  are  lined 
up  in  the  same  order  as  on  the  awards 
list.  Otherwise  you  may  find  yourself 
giving  an  award  to  the  wrong  man. 

No  matter  which  format  you  adopt 
for  your  ceremony,  the  important 
thing  is  careful  planning.  It’s  a good 
idea  to  schedule  a rehearsal.  At  any 
rate,  be  sure  everyone  involved  is 
given  specific  instructions  on  what  to 
do  and  when  to  do  it.  The  extra  time 
and  effort  will  pay  off  in  eliminating 
mistakes  and  confusion.— Ed. 

Proceed  Time 

Sir:  Would  you  please  clarify  a 
section  of  the  BuPers  Manual  in  re- 
gard to  granting  of  proceed  time?  Mv 
particular  question  concerns  an  HM1 
with  no  dependents  who  was  granted 
four  days’  proceed  time  and  15  days’ 
leave  on  a PCS  transfer  from  FAU 
cincpacflt.  Pearl  Harbor,  to  NAS 
Barbers  Point— a distance  of  about 
15  miles. 

Taking  the  Manual  literally,  the 
HM1  is  entitled  to  the  proceed  time, 
as  NAS  Barbers  Point  is  not  physical- 
ly located  on  the  Naval  Station,  Pearl 
Harbor.  However,  I seem  to  recall  in 
the  past  that  personnel  being  trans- 
ferred from  one  station  to  another  in 
the  same  general  locale  were  not  en- 
titled to  proceed  time.  The  regional 
finance  center  says  the  HM1  is  not 
entitled  to  proceed  time  and  should 
be  charged  leave  for  the  period. 
— fT.J.S.,  YN1,  USN. 

• Since  Barbers  Point  is  not  physi- 
cally located  within  the  area  of  Naval 
Station,  Pearl  Harbor,  proceed  time 
may  be  granted  upon  transfer  be- 
tween these  two  points.  However,  this 
is  at  the  discretion  of  the  transferring 


command  if  it  is  determined  that  such 
time  is  necessary  for  the  man  to 
relocate.— Ed. 

Final  Shipment 

Sir:  I’m  headed  for  my  twilight 
cruise.  Will  I retain  all  my  rights  to 
movement  and  storage  of  household 
goods  upon  retirement?— AVCM  D. 
K.  F„  USN. 

• Of  course.  Under  Joint  Travel 
Regulations  (article  M8260),  anyone 
who  completes  eight  or  more  years 
of  continuous  active  duty  is  entitled 
to  shipment  of  household  goods  from 
the  last  or  any  previous  permanent 
duty  station,  from  a designated  place 
in  the  U.  S.,  from  storage,  or  any  com- 
bination thereof,  to  a home  of  selec- 
tion. Thus  action  should  be  completed 
within  one  year— in  your  case,  within 
one  year  of  retirement. 

For  newcomers,  a twilight  cruise 
is  assignment  to  duty  in  a geograph- 
ical area  of  choice  for  the  last  two 
years  before  nondisability  retirement 
after  30  years  of  active  duty.  A twi- 
light cruise  is  reserved  for  enlisted 
Navy  men  and  women  who  put  in 
a full  30  years  for  retirement,  as  op- 
posed to  “ 20-year  retirement”  which 
actually  is  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve with  retainer  pay.  Chapter  1 9 
of  the  Transfer  Manual  has  full  de- 
tails on  twilight  cruise  assignments. 
—Ed. 

Order  of  Honors 

Sir:  I was  hoping  that  you  could 
settle  an  argument  . . . CNO  recently 
visited  our  ship,  along  with  two  other 
admirals.  I was  under  the  impression 
that  when  three  admirals  were  in  par- 
ty that  honors  were  only  rendered  to 
the  senior.  Is  it  correct  to  render  hon- 
ors only  to  CNO  or  should  all  three 
admirals  receive  honors?  — W.F.C., 
STC,  USN. 

• CNO  alone  should  receive  the 
salute  or  honors.  The  rule  is  that 
when  two  or  more  officials  or  officers 
entitled  to  a gun  salute  make  an 
official  visit  in  company,  only  the 
senior  shall  be  saluted.  If  they  arrive 
or  depart  at  different  times,  however, 
each  shall  be  rendered  the  gun  salute 
to  which  he  is  entitled.— Ed. 


Reunions 

News  of  reunions  of  ships  ond  organi- 
zations will  be  carried  in  this  column  from 
time  to  time.  In  planning  a reunion,  best 
results  will  be  obtained  by  notifying  the 
Editor,  ALL  HANDS  Magazine,  Pers-P31, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.C.  20370,  four 
months  in  advance. 

• uss  Vesuvius  (AE  15)— Crew- 
members who  served  aboard  be- 
tween 1965-68  and  are  interested 
in  a reunion  should  contact  James 
L.  Mills,  304  E.  7th  St.,  Rock 
Falls,  111.  61071,  or  phone  1-815- 
625-3297. 

• uss  Stafford  ( DE  411)  —The 
seventh  reunion  will  be  held  8-10 
Oct  1971  at  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
For  information,  contact  Charles 
S.  Rowe,  P.O.  Box  617,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.  22401. 

• 70th  USN  Construction  Bat- 
talion— The  29th  reunion  of  the 
70th  USN  Construction  Battalion 
will  be  held  in  joint  session  with 
CB  Detachments  1005  and  1006 
in  Davisville,  R.I.,  25  Sep  1971. 
Contact  Robert  Gunnigle,  237 
Dartmouth  Dr.,  Hicksville,  L.I., 
N.Y.  11801. 

*LC1(L)  Flotilla  II— The  10th 
reunion  will  include  a tour  of  Eu- 
rope — from  London  to  Naples  — 
during  the  summer  of  1973.  For- 
mer crewmembers  (Europe  1943- 
44)  of  the  following  LCI(L)s 
and  staff  are  invited:  USS  LCI(L) 
numbers  1 through  5,  8 through 
16,  32,  33,  35,  75,  193,  209,  211 
through  219,  229,  231,  232  and 
238.  Paul  L.  Carter,  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  LCI  Flotilla  II 
Reunion  Association,  Inc.,  at  804 
4th  Ave.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240, 
has  the  details. 

• Bainhridge  Waves—  Former 
and  present  staff  members  of  the 
Recruit  Training  Command 
(Women),  Bainbridge,  may  write 
PNCS  Betty  L.  Deno,  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  (Pers-B2026) , 
Washington,  D.  C.  20370,  for  in- 
formation regarding  a reunion  in 
October  1971. 

• SC-1053— M embers  of  the 
World  War  II  crew  of  the  sub- 
chaser 1053/PGM-4,  may  contact 
A.  E.  (Tiny)  Huegler,  11931 
Warfield  Dr.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
78216,  for  information  about  a 
planned  reunion. 
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In  the  people-oriented  Navy, 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  im- 
proved services  by  Navy  men  and 
women  in  ratings  such  as  PN,  YN, 
DK,  HM  and  SK— those  whose  as- 
sistance you  seek  in  personnel,  dis- 
bursing, the  supply  room,  the  dis- 
pensary, at  the  housing  office,  the 
transportation  desk  and  elsewhere. 

The  Navy  wants  more  of  those 
who  are  good  at  dealing  with 
people  in  these  ratings,  and  fewer 
of  the  ones  who  are  not. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  that 
people  take  time  to  comment  on 
their  contacts  with  personal-service 
personnel  only  when  they  feel  they 
have  not  received  fair,  friendly  and 
competent  treatment. 

Nobody,  it  seems,  is  inclined  to 
compliment  the  thousands  of 
people-oriented  Navymen  — and 


Expresses  Thanks 

they  are  in  the  majority— who  are 
friendly  and  sympathetic,  who 
know  their  jobs  and  know  the  rules, 
who  listen  carefully  to  your  in- 
quiries and  take  the  time  to 
answer,  who  will  go  to  consider- 
able trouble  to  help  you,  and  who 
generally  give  you  the  feeling  the 
Navy  cares  about  you. 

That’s  why  it’s  refreshing  to  be 
able  to  pass  along  the  following: 

From:  STCM(SS)  Austin  R. 

Knox,  USN 

To:  Commanding  Officer,  Sub- 
marine Medical  Center,  Groton, 
Conn. 

Sub/:  Outstanding  prenatal  and 
hospital  care  of  dependent  wife 

1.  My  wife  and  I wish  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  the  excellent 
treatment  and  care  given  by  the 


OB-GYN,  Maternity  Staff  of  the 
Submarine  Medical  Center.  The 
early  cardiology  and  continued  ob- 
servation of  my  wife’s  cardiac  prob- 
lems were  particularly  appreciated 
during  her  pregnancy. 

2.  During  the  period  of  hospital- 
ization all  members  of  the  hospital 
staff  encountered  were  exceedingly 
friendly,  courteous  and  took  a per- 
sonal interest  in  my  wife  and 
baby’s  well-being  while  conducting 
themselves  in  a professional  man- 
ner . . . Austin  R.  Knox 

We  second  the  chief’s  kudos. 
Every  naval  hospital  has  friendly, 
professional  Navymen  who  care 
about  the  care  they  give.  Doctors, 
nurses  and  corpsmen  do  not  expect 
to  be  thanked  for  doing  their  jobs, 
but  when  they  are,  how  sweet  it 
is.— Ed. 


Submarine  Pay 

Sir:  During  a discussion  of  military 
pay  and  allowances  the  question  of 
entitlement  to  submarine  pay  while 
attending  a school  in  preparation  for 
assignment  to  a submarine  of  ad- 
vanced design  or  a position  of  in- 
creased responsibility  was  brought  up. 

I attended  Nuclear  Power  School  at 
Mare  Island  in  1959,  and  would  like 
to  know  if  I was  entitled  to  draw 
submarine  pay  for  that  period  of 


schooling— ET1  M.  J.  P.,  USN. 

• Executive  Order  11120  (effective 
1 Oct  1963)  amended  Section  6 of 
Executive  Order  10152  so  that  mem- 
bers qualified  in  submarines  who  . . 
are  receiving  instruction  to  prepare 
for  a submarine  of  advanced  design 
or  for  a position  of  increased  respon- 
sibility on  a submarine  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  incentive  pay  for  the 
performance  of  submarine  duty.” 


SecNav  Instruction  7720.48  series 
lists  the  schools  and  courses  of  instruc- 
tion which  entitle  members  to  sub- 
marine pay  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Executive  Order. 

Unfortunately,  you  attended  Nu- 
clear Power  School  at  Mare  Island  in 
1959-60,  about  three  years  before 
Executive  Order  11120  was  effective. 
Therefore  you  were  not  and  are  not 
entitled  to  submarine  pay  for  the 
period  of  instruction.— Ed. 

Insignia  Prototype 

Sir:  About  one  year  ago  I saw  a 
Z-gram  which  authorized  a breast  in- 
signia for  officers  and  petty  officers 
in  charge  of  riverine  and  coastal  craft 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  As  a for- 
mer enlisted  patrol  officer  with  PBRs, 
I think  I may  qualify  for  such  an  in- 
signia, but  I haven’t  seen  or  heard 
any  more  about  it  since  the  Z-gram. 
What’s  the  status?— TM1  L.  D.  F. 

• Prototype  samples  of  the  small 
craft  insignia  (authorized  by  Z-51  in 
October  1970)  have  been  manufac- 
tured and  the  insignia  itself  will  be  in 
production  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 
Announcement  of  an  availability  date 
for  the  new  insignia  should  be  forth- 
coming.— Ed. 
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ENS  N.  B.  Read 


tlpEQUEST  permission  to  come  aboard,  Sir.” 

" “Permission  granted.” 

Not  an  uncommon  exchange  among  Navymen— in  fact,  it’s  a 
proper  and  necessary  procedure  for  anyone  wishing  to  board  a 
Navy  vessel. 

It  does  come  across  rather  strangely,  however,  when  the 
words  come  out  gurgled  and  the  speaker,  who  happens  to  be  a 
rear  admiral,  is  surrounded  by  bubbles  as  he  requests  permission 
to  board  a submarine  in  60  feet  of  water. 

This  was  the  situation  recently  when  Rear  Admiral  John 
B.  Davis,  Commander  Amphibious  Task  Force  76,  Pacific  Fleet, 
requested  and  was  granted  permission  to  board  uss  Grayback 
(SS  574)  by  its  CO,  Commander  John  Chamberlain. 

Having  been  recently  assigned  as  Commander  Amphibious 
Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  RADM  Davis  was  trying  to  visit  every  ship 
and  unit  in  his  Task  Force.  At  the  time,  Grayback  was  assigned 
to  render  services  in  connection  with  underwater  swimmer  op- 
erations in  the  Subic  Bay  area,  and  was  conducting  launching 
and  recovery  training  with  men  from  Underwater  Demolition 
Team  12. 

Not  wanting  to  interfere  with  this  evolution  and  yet  hoping  to 
observe  both  the  training  and  the  submarine,  RADM  Davis— 
a qualified  scuba  diver— proceeded  by  barge  from  his  flagship 
to  a position  above  Grayback.  There,  accompanied  by  LCDR 
Robert  W.  Peterson,  UDT-12’s  CO,  he  entered  the  water  and 
submerged  to  where  the  sub  was  conducting  its  operations. 

From  his  vantage  point,  RADM  Davis  observed  the  launching 
and  recovery  of  swimmers  for  about  two  hours  before  he  entered 
the  air  lock  and  was  brought  aboard  the  boat.  He  was  then 
given  a tour  of  the  sub,  had  lunch  on  board,  and  observed  sur- 
facing operations  before  departing  for  his  flagship. 

* * * 

j^uring  her  last  two  WestPac  deployments  uss  Grapple  (ARS 
7)  was  in  and  out  of  Kaohsiung,  Taiwan,  a total  of  11  times. 
Most  of  the  time  the  salvage  ship  entered  and  departed  the  har- 
bor in  the  heavy  seas  common  to  the  Taiwan  Strait. 

Each  time  the  ship  was  in  port  the  crew  noticed  that  when- 
ever a Chinese  fishing  boat  would  get  underway  for  a long  trip, 
its  crew  would  light  off  a string  of  firecrackers.  After  some  in- 
vestigation, it  was  learned  that  this  ritual  was  intended  to  ward 
off  evil  spirits  and  solicit  smooth  seas  and  fair  winds. 

Her  most  recent  WestPac  cruise  at  an  end.  Grapple  made  a 
final  stop  in  Kaohsiung  before  starting  the  4500-mile  trip  home 
to  Hawaii— which  is  normally  a fairly  rough  one  for  a 218-foot 
ship  going  against  the  tradewinds. 

It  was  then  that  the  noisy  fishing  boats  gave  Grajtple’s  first 
lieutenant  an  idea— if  it  works  for  the  Chinese  why  won’t  it  work 
for  us?  So  he  patronized  the  nearest  fireworks  store  and  when 
Grapple  got  underwav  on  21  April,  down  went  the  Jack  and  up 
went  the  string  of  firecrackers  as  the  ship  passed  through  the 
harbor  entrance. 

Grapple  transited  the  4500  miles  in  smooth  seas  and  fair  winds 
all  the  way  home.  Was  it  just  luck  or  was  it  the  firecrackers? 
The  word  from  C*rapple’s  crew  is,  “If  you  haven’t  tried  it,  don’t 
knock  it.” 
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• AT  RIGHT:  "FREEDOM'S  SENTRY" 

— USS  James  Monroe  (SSBN  622) 
gets  underway  on  a patrol  in  calm  waters. 
Photo  by  EMI  (SS)  James  P.  Roddy. 
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HELP  THEM  TAKE  THE  HELM 

Join  or  Extend  in  the  Naval  Advisory  Group, 
Vietnam.  You’ll  Also  Help  Yourself:  ■ Advancement 
Opportunities  ■ 30-Day  Special  Leave  ■ Extra 
Sea  Duty  Credit  ■ Tax-Free  Pay.  ^Contact  Your 
Personnel  Officer  or  CO  for  Full  Details  on 
Benefits  Now  Available  in  the  3 Advisor  Programs. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  CATAPULT  WORKER  Clyde  C.  Baird  watches 
flight  operations  aboard  the  nuclear-powered  carrier  USS  Enterprise 
(CVAN  65)  in  the  South  China  Sea  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam.  An 
A-4  Skyhawk  jet  bomber  is  blurred  as  it  speeds  down  the  flight 
deck.  Baird  hooks  planes  to  the  catapult  and  is  the  last  man  out 
from  under  the  plane  before  takeoff. 

• AT  LEFT:  WHAT'S  THIS? — It's  the  fuselages  of  two  F-9J  Phan- 
tom II  fighter  aircraft,  of  course!  The  "eyebrows"  are  formed  by 
another  F-9J  which  is  also  reflected  in  the  helmet  goggles  of  LT 
Ernest  E.  Christensen,  Jr.  as  he  flies  in  the  slot  position  during  a 
demonstration  by  the  Navy's  Blue  Angels. 

Photo  by  LT  Ernest  E.  Christensen. 


■ki aval  aviation  dates  back  to  Eugene  Ely  and  his 
successful  landing  and  then  launching  from  ships 
of  the  fleet  60  years  ago.  However,  a joint  Armv-Navy 
board  displayed  more  than  a passing  interest  in  the 
military  possibilities  of  aviation  as  early  as  1898. 

Captain  Washington  Irving  Chambers  led  the  Navy’s 
first  cautious  attempts  at  aeronautics  as  “officer  in 
charge  of  aviation.”  With  him  came  airplane  builder 
Glenn  Curtiss,  who  was  to  sell  the  practicality  of  the 
airplane  to  the  military. 

First  Planes,  First  Aviator 

in  early  1911,  Lieutenant  Theodore  G.  Ellyson— the 
* first  Naval  Aviator— reported  to  the  Curtiss  aviation 
camp  at  North  Island,  San  Diego,  for  duty.  In  March 
that  year,  Congress  appropriated  $25,000  for  “ex- 
perimental work  in  the  development  of  aviation  for 
naval  purposes.”  CAPT  Chambers  requested  deliverv 
of  two  Curtiss  planes,  officially  marking  the  beginning 
of  Naval  Aviation. 

Under  CAPT  Chambers’  leadership,  things  began 
to  move.  During  the  next  several  years  there  was 
much  time  spent  in  technological  research,  including 
instrumentation  and  the  perfecting  of  navigational 
techniques.  Other  activities  during  this  time  included: 
construction  of  a wind  tunnel;  testing  of  catapults;  a 
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Left:  In  1911,  Naval  Aviation  was  born  with  then-Lieutenant  T.  G. 
Ellyson,  the  first  Navol  Aviator  piloting  the  Curtiss  Pusher,  the 
first  Navy  plane.  Below:  Eugene  Ely  landing  aboard  USS  Pennsyl- 
vania, thus  creating  the  first  Navy  aircraft  carrier.  Below  right: 
The  NC-4  seaplane  lands  in  the  waters  off  Portugal  ending  its 
11 -day  transatlantic  flight,  the  first  such  flight  by  any  type  of 
aircraft.  Bottom:  USS  Langley  was  remodeled  to  accommodate 
aircraft  following  Eugene  Ely's  successful  maneuvers  wifh  the 
armed  cruiser  Pennsylvania. 
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recoilless  aircraft  gun;  marine  spotting  trials;  and 
establishment  of  physicial  requirements  for  pilots. 

As  a result  of  the  tremendous  advances  in  a brief 
span,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels  proph- 
esied in  1914  that  “the  science  of  aerial  navigation 
has  reached  that  point  where  aircraft  must  form  a 
large  part  of  our  naval  force  for  offensive  and 
defensive  operations.” 

World  Wor  I 

•kj aval  air  power  advanced  swiftly  to  face  the 
combat  situation  which  developed  in  April  1917. 
When  the  U.  S.  entered  World  War  I,  the  Navy’s  air 
force  was  seriously  limited.  There  were  only  54  air- 
craft of  various  types,  one  air  station,  and  only  287 
personnel  assigned  to  aviation.  There  were  no  forces 
or  operations  abroad. 

Early  in  the  war,  the  airplane  proved  its  value  as 
a supporting  unit  to  surface  antisubmarine  (ASW) 
forces.  The  long-distance  flying  boat  was  the  most 
outstanding  element  in  naval  ASW  operations.  Basi- 
cally, U.  S.  efforts  were  involved  with  patrol  duties, 
as  evidenced  by  the  appearance  of  20  patrol  bases  in 
England,  Italy,  France,  the  West  Indies,  Canada  and 
the  Azores. 

In  Europe,  by  war’s  end,  aircraft  patrol  and  bomb- 
ing attacks  had  logged  over  790,000  miles.  Over 
126,000  pounds  of  bombs  were  dropped  on  German 
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sub  bases  and  military  targets,  while  planes  damaged 
or  sank  12  of  25  enemy  submarines  attacked. 

The  close  of  World  War  I signaled  rapid  develop- 
ments in  Naval  Aviation.  The  Navy  worked  to  perfect 
the  flying  boat,  lighter-than-air  ships  and  the  land 
plane,  but  most  attention  centered  around  the  idea  of 
the  specially  designed  aircraft  carrier. 

Research  Continues 

Pesearch  proved  fruitful  in  many  ways.  Folding 
■'  aircraft  wings  for  easier  stowage  aboard  carriers, 
improved  catapult  systems,  more  accurate  bombsights 
and  the  development  of  an  air-cooled  engine  were  a 
few.  Controllable-pitch  propellers  and  hydraulic  ar- 
resting gear  were  invented  and  tested.  The  Navy  also 
improved  its  radio  systems  and  power  plants. 

Two  carriers— uss  Saratoga  (CV  3)  and  uss  Lexing- 
ton (CV  2),  both  built  from  converted  cruiser  hulls— 
were  commissioned  in  1927.  Lexington  received  her 
first  torpedo  planes  the  following  year  and  began  a 
period  of  perfecting  techniques  for  scouting,  dive- 
bombing  and  torpedo  attack  operations. 

A milestone  was  reached  in  1934,  with  the  com- 
missioning of  uss  Ranger  (CV  4),  the  first  carrier 
designed  as  such  from  the  keel  up.  uss  Yorktown  (CV 
5)  followed  in  1937,  and  uss  Enterprise  (CV  6)  a 
year  later. 

Preparations  for  WW  II 


■ ntelligence  reports  in  the  late  1930s  indicated  that 
1 Germany  was  amassing  a tremendous  force  of  sub- 


Top  to  bottom:  One  of  the  first  planes  used  throughout  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  the  FB-5,  was  used  in  the  first  dive  bombing 
tests  conducted  in  1926.  (2)  Navy  biplane,  BM-1.  (3)  The  PB-2Y, 
one  of  the  largest  seaplanes  ever  built,  was  first  flown  in  1937. 
Left:  The  P-2V  Neptune  was  extremely  valuable  in  antisubmarine 
warfare  at  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  Conflict. 
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marines.  Consequently,  the  U.  S.  began  an  increased 
emphasis  on  ASW  operations  to  contrast  with  the 
rapid  production  of  these  type  ships. 

If  it  had  not  already  been  demonstrated  in  combat 
before  the  U.  S.  entered  the  war,  all  doubt  as  to  the 
potential  of  naval  air  power  was  removed  by  the 
infamous,  yet  skillful,  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  by  the 
Japanese. 

Two  important  aviation  events  stand  out  in  the  war. 
The  first  was  a raid  on  the  Japanese  mainland,  and 
second,  the  first  naval  battle  (Midway)  fought  en- 
tirely with  aircraft. 

The  value  of  the  carrier  strike  force  became  ap- 
parent early  in  the  war.  Sixteen  B-25s,  under  the 
command  of  LTCOL  Jimmy  Doolittle,  USA,  traveled 


Left,  top  to  bottom:  SB-2Cs  return  to  their  carriers  following  air 
attacks  during  World  War  II.  These  dive-  and  torpedo-bombers 
suffered  many  casualties  during  the  war.  (2)  The  Navy  jet  first 
made  its  appearance  following  World  War  II.  The  first  two  types, 
the  Banshee  (shown  here)  and  the  Panther,  were  used  through  the 
latter  part  of  the  40s  and  the  Korean  conflict.  (3)  Last  of  the 
Navy's  propeller-driven  aircraft,  the  AD-6  Skyraider  is  known  as 
the  workhorse  of  the  Fleet.  (4)  The  Demon  jet  fighter,  forerunner 
of  fhe  modern  F-4  Phantom.  Above:  A Hellcat  fighter  landing 
aboard  USS  Lexington.  (2)  The  blimp,  a part  of  Naval  Aviation 
for  SO  years,  has  passed. 
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668  miles  to  the  Japanese  mainland  for  a successful 
bombing  mission  after  being  launched  from  the  carrier 
uss  Hornet  (CV  8). 

In  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea,  ships  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Fleet  and  the  U.  S.  Navy  never  got  within 
sight  of  each  other,  but  the  U.  S.  carrier  Lexington  was 
sunk,  as  was  the  Japanese  carrier  Shoho,  and  the  car- 
riers Shokaku  and  Suikaku  were  so  badly  damaged 
that  their  services  were  lost  to  the  Japanese  Fleet  for 
months. 

Aircraft  design  progressed  at  a fantastic  rate  during 
the  war.  Planes  went  higher,  faster,  were  more  ma- 


Above:  The  Neptune  flew  antisubmarine  patrols  for  over  20  years 
for  the  Navy.  It  was  replaced  by  the  P-3  Orion.  Right,  top  to 
bottom:  The  SP-5D,  (PSM-2),  one  of  the  last  types  of  seaplanes  in 
the  Navy,  was  phased  out  during  the  60s.  (2)  The  Navy's  first  all 
jet-powered  heavy  attack  bomber,  the  A-3  Skywarrior.  (3)  A-4C 
Skyhawk  being  positioned  on  a catapult  aboard  USS  America. 
(4)  The  Trader  TF-1  is  a carrier-based  utility  aircraft  used  to 
transport  high  priority  supplies  and  personnel.  Center  top:  The 
C-2A  carrier-on-board-delivery  aircraft.  Center  bottom:  Two 

mainstays  of  the  Master  Jet  Base,  the  F-4  Phantom  II  (left)  and 
the  A-6  Intruder  located  at  NAS  Oceana.  Far  right:  The  Seasprite 
helicopter  fills  a vital  role  in  the  Naval  Air  Force  by  providing  com- 
bat support  and  supply  support  to  the  ships  of  the  fleet. 
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neuverable  and  carried  greater  firepower.  The  sea- 
plane, notably  the  PBY,  became  an  integral  part  of 
air-sea  rescue  and  many  downed  aviators  were  res- 
cued by  these  “flying  boats.” 

Balloons,  Blimps,  Dirigibles 

the  airships— sometimes  called  balloons,  blimps,  dir- 
* igibles,  etc.— were  used  with  varied  success 
throughout  the  Navy  from  1916  to  1961.  They  really 
made  their  mark  in  World  War  II,  however,  with  not 
one  ship  lost  to  enemy  action  of  the  89,000  surface 
ships  they  escorted. 

The  onset  of  World  War  II  sparked  tremendous  ex- 
pansion at  NAS  Lakehurst,  the  hub  of  lighter-than-air 
flight  and  home  port  for  many  of  the  dirigibles.  The 
fleet  grew  from  a meager  collection  of  six  small  air- 
ships to  a fleet  of  125  ASW  ships  composing  15 
squadrons.  All,  though,  were  phased  out  by  1961— 
their  tasks  in  the  Navy  complete. 


Post-War  Years:  1945-1950 


| | nlike  the  peaceful  years  following  World  War 
^ I,  the  post-war  period  from  1945-1950  was  a busy 
one.  Naval  researchers  discovered  new  ASW  tech- 


niques and  perfected  new  equipment,  tactics  and  air- 
craft. All  naval  aircraft  were  redistributed  into  patrol, 
attack  and  fighter  squadrons  and  featured  newer  and 
more  effective  radar  and  sonar  systems. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  came  the  advancement 
of  the  jet  engine.  In  June  1948  a squadron  of  FH-1 
Phantoms  qualified  for  carrier  operations  aboard  uss 
Saipan  (CVL  48).  Other  carriers  were  adapted  to 
accommodate  jet  aircraft.  British  experience  with 
angled  flight  deck  operations  resulted  in  flight  decks 
being  built  at  an  angle  to  the  hull  centerline  to  facili- 
tate launching  and  recovery  of  aircraft.  This  design 
change  was  particularly  advantageous  for  jet  aircraft 
operations. 

Helo  Makes  Korean  Debut 

tiiHEN  North  Korea  launched  its  attack  south  of  the 
38th  parallel  in  June  1950,  the  Navy  knew  the 
Soviets  had  more  than  80  submarines  in  the  Western 
Pacific  area.  Several  patrol  squadrons  began  to  pro- 
vide immediate  ASW  patrol  and  escort  support  around 
Korea. 

In  Korea  the  helicopter  came  of  age.  The  “ugly 
duckling”  choppers  evacuated  wounded,  spotted  for 
artillery,  flew  emergency  supply  runs  and  took  part 
in  direct  combat  duties. 


It  was  during  the  1950s  that  many  of  the  new 
ideas  and  concepts  that  are  part  of  today’s  Navy  came 
into  being.  Korea  provided  the  catalyst  and  testing 
ground  for  many  of  these  innovations. 
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Between  Wars 

the  ’50s  was  a time  of  change.  By  the  end  of  the 
* decade,  most  operational  aircraft  in  the  Navy’s 
fighter  and  attack  arsenal  were  jets.  More  and  more 
angled  deck  carriers  were  authorized  and  new  deck 
edge  elevators  allowed  simultaneous  takeoffs  and  land- 
ings. The  hurricane  bow  and  the  now  familiar  desig- 
nations of  CVA  (attack  carrier)  and  CVS  (antisub- 
marine warfare  support  carrier)  also  were  instituted. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  50  years  of  Naval  Aviation, 
a new  era  was  dawning;  the  period  of  change  that 
had  begun  in  the  ’50s  continued  into  the  ’60s.  Five 
new  attack  carriers  joined  the  fleet,  including  the 
world’s  first  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier,  uss 
Enterprise  (CVAN  65),  whose  speed  and  power  out- 
classed anything  that  ever  sailed  the  seas. 

In  the  process  of  receiving  new  ships,  many  of 
the  well-known  warriors  were  retired.  Many  of  the 
types  of  aircraft  in  use  today  were  introduced  during 
the  ’60s  and  the  seaplane  was  phased  out. 

Vietnam:  New  Kind  of  War 

wietnam  brought  a new  kind  of  war.  In  order  to 
v fight  it  the  Navy  needed  new  types  of  aircraft 
such  as  the  OV-10  Bronco ; some  of  the  older  pro- 
peller-driven Skyraider  fighters  were  brought  out  of 
retirement  and  put  to  use  in  the  conflict. 

For  Naval  Aviation,  it  was  a proud  moment  when 
a naval  aviator,  Alan  Shepard,  became  the  first  Amer- 
ican in  space  (5  May  1961),  and  before  a decade 
passed,  five  of  the  six  men  to  walk  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon  had  been  trained  as  naval  aviators. 

— JOC  Bill  Wedertz 
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Left,  top  to  bottom:  The  four-man  EA-6B  electronic  surveillance 
and  countermeasures  aircraft  of  the  future.  The  Intruder  version 
of  fhe  aircraft  is  already  being  introduced  in  the  Fleet.  (2)  USS 
Nimitz,  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier.  (3)  USS  Eisenhower,  cur- 
rently the  lost  atomic-powered  aircraft  carrier  being  funded. 
Below:  The  S-3A,  the  first  jet  antisubmarine  aircraft  is  to  replace 
the  Tracker.  (2)  Naval  Aviator  Alan  Shepard,  the  first  American 
in  space. 


NAVAL  AVIATION 
An  Outstanding 
Record 

■kjAVAL  aviation,  celebrating  its  60th  anniversary 
this  year,  has  evolved  from  an  idea  held  by  a few 
men  of  prophetic  vision  to  become  the  heart  of  mod- 


ern sea  power  today.  The  chronology  presented  here 
has  been  prepared  to  include  the  most  significant 
events  in  the  rapid  growth  of  naval  aviation. 

• The  Beginning— 25  Mar  1898— Theodore  Roose- 
velt, then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  that  he  appoint  two  officers 
“of  scientific  attainments  and  practical  ability”  to  ex- 
amine Professor  Samuel  P.  Langley’s  flying  machine 
and  report  on  its  potential  for  military  use. 

• First  Flight  from  Ship— 14  Nov  1910— Eugene  Ely, 
a civilian  pilot,  took  off  in  a 50-hp  plane  from  a wood- 
en platform  built  on  the  bow  of  uss  Birmingham  (CL 
2). 

• Naval  Aviator  No.  1— 23  Dec  1910— LT  T.  G.  Elly- 
son  became  the  first  naval  officer  ordered  to  flight 
training,  at  the  GJenn  Curtiss  Aviation  Camp,  then  at 
North  Island,  San  Diego. 

• Shipboard  Air  Operations— 18  Jan  1911— Ely,  fly- 
ing a Curtiss  Pusher,  landed  on  a specially  built  plat- 
form aboard  the  armored  cruiser  uss  Pennsylvania  and 
took  off  for  a return  trip  to  Selfridge  Field,  San  Fran- 


cisco.  This  was  the  earliest  demonstration  of  the 
adaptability  of  aircraft  to  shipboard  operations. 

• First  Appropriation  of  Funds— 4 Mar  1911— The 
first  funds  specifically  for  naval  aviation  were  appro- 
priated, giving  $25,000  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
for  “experimental  work  in  the  development  of  aviation 
for  naval  purposes.” 

• Nav Air’s  Official  Birthday— 8 May  1911— CAPT 
W.  I.  Chambers,  “officer  in  charge  of  naval  aviation,” 
prepared  to  order  two  Curtiss  biplanes.  This  date  has 
come  to  be  considered  as  the  official  birthday  of  naval 
aviation. 

• Catapult  Launching— 12  Nov  1912— The  first  suc- 
cessful launching  of  an  airplane  by  catapult  was  made 
at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  by  LT  Ellyson  in  the 
A-3. 

• Formal  Training  Begins— 6 Jan  1913— The  entire 
aviation  element  of  the  Navy  arrived  at  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  and  set  up  the  Aviation  Camp  on  Fisher- 
man’s Point  for  its  first  operations  with  the  Fleet. 

• First  Aviation  Fatality— 20  Jun  1913— ENS  W.  D. 
Billingsley,  piloting  the  B-2  at  1600  feet  over  the 
water  near  Annapolis,  was  thrown  from  the  plane  and 
fell  to  his  death,  the  first  fatality  of  naval  aviation. 

• Aviation  Receives  New  Emphasis— 10  Jan  1914- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels,  announced 
that  “the  science  of  aerial  navigation  has  reached  that 
point  where  aircraft  must  form  a large  part  of  our 
naval  force  for  offensive  and  defensive  operations.” 

•Aeronautics  Division  Formed— 1 Jul  1914— Avia- 
tion was  formally  recognized  with  the  establishment 
of  an  Office  of  Naval  Aeronautics  in  the  Division  of 
Operations  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

• NC-4  Crosses  Atlantic— 27  May  1919— The  NC-4, 
commanded  by  LCDR  A.  C.  Read,  landed  in  the  har- 
bor at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  completing  the  first  crossing 
of  the  Atlantic  by  air. 

• Langley  Commissioned— 20  Mar  1922— uss  Lang- 
ley (CV  1),  converted  from  the  collier  Jupiter,  was 
placed  in  commission  as  the  first  carrier  at  Norfolk. 

• All-Metal  Plane—  25  Apr  1922— The  first  all-metal 
airplane,  the  ST-1  twin-engine  torpedo  plane,  made 
its  initial  flight. 

•First  Carrier  Takeoff— 17  Oct  1922— The  first  car- 
rier takeoff  in  the  Navy  was  made  by  LT  V.  C.  Griffin 
in  a Vought  VE-7SF  from  uss  Langley. 

• First  Carrier  Landing— 26  Oct  1922— LCDR  G. 
deC.  Chevalier,  flying  an  Aeromarine,  made  the  first 
landing  aboard  uss  Langley  while  underway  off  Cape 
Henry. 

• Squadron  Deployed— 22  Jan  1925— VF  Squadron 
2,  the  first  trained  to  operate  as  a squadron  from  a car- 
rier, began  practice  on  Langley  off  San  Diego. 

• Ranger  Keel—  26  Sep  1931— The  keel  for  uss 
Ranger  (CV  4),  first  ship  of  the  Navy  designed  and 
constructed  as  a carrier,  was  laid  at  Newport  News. 

• Underway  Refueling  Test— 13  Jun  1939— uss  Sara- 
toga (CV  3)  and  the  tanker  uss  Kanawha  (AO  1) 
completed  a two-day  underway  refueling  test.  This 
technique  was  to  prove  vitally  important  to  operations 
in  areas  where  bases  were  not  available. 


• First  Enemy  Warship  Sunk— 10  Dec  1941— Air- 
craft from  uss  Enterprise  (CV  6)  attacked  and  sank 
the  Japanese  submarine  1-170  in  waters  north  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  This  was  the  first  Japanese  com- 
batant ship  sunk  by  the  U.  S.  during  World  War  II. 

• Offensive  Carrier  Operations— l Feb  1942— Task 
Forces  8 and  17,  built  around  the  carriers  uss  Enter- 
prise and  uss  Yorktown  (CV  5),  effected  the  first  car- 
rier operations  in  the  Marshall  and  Gilbert  Islands. 

• German  U-Boat  Sunk— 1 Mar  1942— ENS  William 
Tepuni,  piloting  a PBO,  attacked  and  sank  the  U-656, 
the  first  German  submarine  sunk  by  U.  S.  forces  in 
World  War  II. 

• Doolittle  Raid— 18  Apr  1942— From  a position  668 
miles  from  Tokyo,  the  carrier  uss  Hornet  (CV  8) 
launched  16  B-25s,  led  by  LCOL  Jimmy  Doolittle,  for 
the  first  attack  on  the  Japanese  homeland. 

• First  ‘No  Sight’  Engagement— 4-8  May  1942— In 
the  first  engagement  in  history  fought  without  oppos- 
ing ships  making  visual  contact,  U.  S.  carrier  forces 
stopped  a Japanese  attempt  to  land  troops  at  Port 
Moresby  by  turning  back  the  covering  carrier  force. 

• First  (and  only)  Airship  Lost  in  War— 18  Jul  1943 
—The  airship  K-74,  while  on  night  patrol  off  the  Flor- 
ida coast,  attacked  a surfaced  U-boat  and  in  the  gun 
duel  which  followed  was  hit  and  brought  down— the 
only  U.  S.  airship  lost  to  enemy  action  in  World  War 
II. 

• First  Night  Battle— 24  and  26  Nov  1943— The 
first  use  of  night  fighters  from  carriers  took  place  on 
24  Nov  1943  during  the  Gilbert  Islands  campaign. 
On  the  first  occasion,  no  intercepts  were  made  but  on 
the  second  (26  Nov),  a team  of  fighters  engaged  the 
enemy  in  the  first  aerial  battle  of  its  type. 

•Helo  Pilot  Training  Begun— 1 Jan  1944— On  this 
date  a helicopter  pilot  training  program  was  begun 
by  the  Coast  Guard,  then  part  of  the  Navy,  at  Floyd 
Bennett  Field. 

• Rockets  Fired  at  U-Boats— 11  Jan  1944— The  first 
attack  with  forward-firing  rockets  was  made  against 
a German  U-boat  by  two  TBF-lCs  from  the  carrier 
uss  Block  Island  (CVE  21). 

•Shipboard  Test  of  Jet— 21  Jul  1946— In  the  first 
test  of  the  adaptability  of  jet  aircraft  to  shipboard 
operations,  an  FD-1  Phantom  made  successful  land- 
ings and  takeoffs  from  the  carrier  uss  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  (CVB  42). 

• First  Korean  Air  Kills— 3 Jul  1950— Carrier  air- 
craft went  into  action  in  Korea.  This  was  the  first 
combat  test  for  the  F-9F  Panther  and  the  AD  Sky- 
raider  and  also  marked  the  first  Navy  kills  in  aerial 
combat,  as  F-9F  pilots  shot  down  two  enemy  planes 
on  their  first  strike  over  Pyongyang. 

• Angled  Deck  Concept— 26-29  May  1952— The 
feasibility  of  the  angled  deck  concept  was  demon- 
strated in  tests  conducted  on  a simulated  angled  deck 
aboard  uss  Midway  (CVB  41)  by  pilots  flying  both 
jet  and  propeller  aircraft. 

•Missile  Squadron  Deployment— 12  Mar  1956- 
Attack  Squadron  83,  equipped  with  Cutlass  aircraft 
and  Sparrow  I missiles,  departed  Norfolk  aboard 
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uss  Intrepid  (CV  11)  for  Mediterranean  duty  on  the 
first  overseas  deployment  of  a Navy  missile  squadron. 

•All-Weather  Landing  System— 12  Aug  1957— An 
F-3D  Skyknight  landed  on  hoard  uss  Antietam  (CVA 
36)  at  sea  off  Pensacola  using  the  Automatic  Carrier 
Landing  System.  This  landing  began  the  first  ship- 
board test  of  the  system  designed  to  bring  planes 
aboard  in  all  weather  conditions  without  help  from 
the  pilot.  Although  the  landing  research  was  to  con- 
tinue for  years,  this  was  a landmark  in  the  program. 

• Keel  Laid  for  Nuclear  Carrier —4  Feb  1958— The 
keel  of  the  world’s  first  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
rier, uss  Enterprise  (CVAN  65),  was  laid  at  New- 
port News. 

• Astronauts  Selected— 9 Apr  1959— Four  Navy- 
trained  aviators,  including  one  Marine— LCOL  John 
H.  Glenn,  USMC,  LCDR  Alan  B.  Shepard,  LCDR 
Walter  M.  Schirra  and  LT  M.  Scott  Carpenter— were 
among  the  seven  men  selected  as  prospective  astro- 
nauts under  Project  Mercury. 

• End  of  an  Era— 31  Aug  1962— The  passing  of  an 
era  was  marked  at  NAS  Lakehurst  by  the  last  flight 
of  a Navy  airship.  The  flight  also  marked  the  end  of 
a year’s  service  by  two  airships  kept  in  operation 
after  the  discontinuance  of  the  lighter-than-air  pro- 
gram. This  ended  the  45-year  LTA  saga  which  began 
with  DN-1,  the  Navy’s  first  airship. 

• “Hands  Off”  Carrier  Landings— 13  Jun  1963— 
An  F-4A  Phantom  and  an  F-8D  Crusader  made  the 
first  fully  automatic  carrier  landings  with  production 
equipment  onboard  uss  Midway  (CVA  41),  highlight- 
ing almost  10  years  of  research  and  development. 

•VertRep  Becomes  Reality— 28  Feb  1964— A heli- 
copter made  the  first  landing  on  the  deck  of  the 
combat  stores  ship  uss  Mars  (AFS  1)  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast.  Although  the  concept  of  vertical  re- 
plenishment had  been  discussed  and  tested  as  early 
as  1959,  commissioning  of  Mars  provided  the  first 
real  opportunity  to  incorporate  the  helo  into  the 
Fleet  logistic  support  system. 

• Aviation  Hall  of  Fame— 17  Dec  1964— CDR  T.  G. 
Ellyson,  Naval  Aviator  No.  1,  was  enshrined  in  the 
National  Aviation  Hall  of  Fame  at  Dayton,  Ohio— 
the  first  naval  officer  to  be  so  honored. 

• Carrier  Aircraft  In-Country  Missions  Against  Viet 
Cong  Positions— 15  Apr  1965— Carrier  pilots  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet  joined  in-country  missions  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  with  a strike  against  Viet  Cong  posi- 
tions. Carrier  action  against  North  Vietnamese  at  sea 
began  2 Aug  1964. 

• First  Man  on  Moon— 20  Jul  1969— Apollo  11 
Astronaut  Neil  A.  Armstrong,  Navy-trained  and  a 
veteran  Naval  aviator  turned  test  pilot,  became  the 
first  man  to  walk  on  the  surface  of  the  moon.  Astro- 
nauts Edwin  E.  Aldrin,  Jr.,  USAF,  and  Michael  Col- 
lins, USAF,  were  the  other  members  of  the  Apollo  11. 

• Ice  Reconnaissance  for  Manhattan— 8 Sep  1969— 
As  part  of  Project  Birdseye— an  Arctic  ice-survey  mis- 
sion—Oceanographic  Development  Squadron  8 pro- 
vided ice  surveillance  for  SS  Manhattan  during  the 
ship’s  historic  voyage  from  the  East  Coast  of  the  U.  S. 


to  Alaska  through  the  ice-packed  Northwest  Passage. 

• All-Navy  Apollo  Crew— 24  Nov  1969— The  Apollo 
12  astronauts,  an  all-Naval  Aviator  crew  of  Richard 
F.  Gordon,  Jr.,  Charles  Conrad,  Jr.,  and  Alan  L.  Bean, 
were  recovered  by  HS-4  off  the  carrier  uss  Hornet. 

Anew  440-page  book— “United  States  Naval  Avia- 
tion 1910-1970,”  NavAir  00-80P-1— contains 
summary  narratives  on  each  decade,  over  2000  indi- 
vidual chronologically  dated  items,  and  13  appendices 
covering  over  100  pages.  The  paper-bound  book, 
priced  at  $4,  is  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20402. 


Navy’s  Efforts  in  Space 

^^ver-all  the  Navy  has  made  some  very  signifi- 
cant  contributions  to  the  nation’s  space  pro- 
gram. Here  are  some  of  the  more  important 
highlights  of  the  Navy’s  space  efforts. 

• The  Navy  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
largest  single  contributor  in  the  U.  S.  astronaut  pro- 
gram. Of  the  73  past  and  present  astronauts,  over 
half— 39  men,  to  be  exact— have  either  been  Naval 
Aviators  or  have  received  their  initial  military 
training  at  naval  installations.  RADM  Alan  B. 
Shepard,  senior  military  astronaut  and  first  Ameri- 
can in  space,  heads  up  the  list  of  the  Naval  Aviators 
currently  enrolled  in  the  astronaut  program. 

•Twenty-one  of  45  astronauts  today  were  com- 
missioned military  officers  from  Navy  sources. 

• All  recoveries  of  manned  spacecraft  have 
been  made  at  sea  by  Navy  ships. 

• Original  flotation  collars  for  capsules  were 
Navy-designed. 

• Navy’s  development  of  the  full  pressure  space 
suit  was  steppingstone  to  manned  space  flight. 

• Navy  trained  Monkey  Baker— one  of  two 
animals  first  to  survive  a space  flight.  Monkey 
Baker  (a  lady)  is  still  living  and  resides  at  the 
Alabama  Space  Museum,  Hunstville,  Ala. 

• Navy’s  experiments  with  balloons  began 
shortly  after  World  War  II  to  provide  better  un- 
derstanding of  problems  to  be  solved  before 
manned  space  flight.  This  led  to  Project  S tratolab 
—a  series  of  be  1 loon  ascents,  one  of  which  car- 
ried two  men  to  an  altitude  of  86,000  feet. 

• Beginning  in  March  1958,  three  Navy  Van- 
guard satellites  were  placed  in  orbit.  Vanguard 
was  responsible  for  a more  accurate  determination 
of  the  shape  of  the  earth. 

• Environmental  studies  gathered  from  sub- 
marines (especially  nuclear  subs)  where  adequate 
supply  of  oxygen,  shielding  from  radiation  and  an 
effective  environment  for  men  to  work  long  periods 
were  common  to  both  submarine  and  space. 

• Significant  Navy  Launchings/Projects:  Viking, 
Aerobee,  Rockoon,  Argus,  Polaris  and  Transit  Navi- 
gational Satellites. 
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7 WATCHED  THE  F -8’s  LAUNCH 


FLIGHT 

LINE 


A viation  Electronics  Technician  3rd  Class  Kim  R. 
**  Graham  finishes  shaving— and  notes  that  the  water 
is  not  quite  as  hot  as  normal.  That’s  the  clue  to  him 
that  this  morning  the  steam  catapults,  used  for  launch- 
ing aircraft,  are  being  readied. 

Aboard  the  attack  carrier  USS  Oriskany  (CVA  34) 
conducting  exercises  off  the  coast  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, a boatswain’s  pipe  whistles.  Flight  deck  crews 
pause  to  listen: 

“Flight  quarters.  Flight  quarters.  All  personnel  con- 
cerned man  your  flight  quarters  stations.” 

Graham  makes  a high-speed  trip  to  his  locker  and, 
donning  a brown  jersey  on  the  run,  he  heads  for  a 
steel  cubbyhole  near  the  ship’s  bow.  On  the  way,  he 
joins  other  plane  captains,  or  “brown  shirts.”  They 
have  nicknames— “Weave,”  “Mex,”  “Casper.”  They’re 
the  “dirty”  crowd,  infantry  of  carrier  aviation.  In  high 
wind  and  noxious  jet  exhaust,  with  heavy  chain  bags 
to  carry,  they  face  constant  danger.  Each  now  double- 
times toward  his  assigned  aircraft,  life  vest  on,  and 
helmet  under  one  arm. 

Graham  clanks  down  a ship’s  ladder  to  the  hangar 


IN  AFTERBURNER  TONIGHT. 


deck,  where  his  aircraft,  number  112,  an  F-8J  Cru- 
sader, is  parked.  The  first  order  of  business  is  to  give 
his  airplane  a thorough  preflight  inspection. 

He  begins  at  the  plane’s  nose  and  works  aft— check- 
ing fittings  and  fasteners  for  security,  inspecting  tires 
for  cuts  and  wear.  Scrutiny  of  tubing  within  each 
wheel  well  might  disclose  the  presence  of  a hydraulic 
leak;  a careful  look  at  the  undersurface  of  each  of  the 
fighter’s  wings  may  turn  up  a telltale  streak  of  leaking 
jet  fuel.  Climbing  on  a wheel,  Graham  peeks  into  a 
small  inspection  hole  to  check  the  servicing  of  the 
aircraft’s  hydraulic  system.  In  that  instrument-crammed 
niche,  the  cockpit,  just  big  enough  to  squeeze  into, 
he  sets  switches  in  preparation  for  the  launch.  As  do 
other  plane  captains,  Graham  “stores”  the  entire  check- 
list in  his  memory. 

■ j is  next  task  is  to  wait— waiting  is  a big  part  of  the 
**  job— for  a plane-handling  crew  to  move  his  plane 
to  the  flight  deck,  up  on  “the  roof.” 

Tiedown  chains  clatter  on  the  metal  deck  as  another 
airplane  prepares  for  the  move  to  the  roof.  A special, 


low-profile  tow  tractor  scuttles  under  wings  and  tail 
sections  as  nimbly  as  a man  can  walk. 

As  the  second  airplane  begins,  to  move,  a whistle 
shrills.  Men  yell  and  steel  chocks  slam  into  place.  A 
“yellow  shirt”  plane  director  bellows  at  the  plane  cap- 
tain, who  has  been  riding  brakes  in  the  cockpit. 

“Don’t  you  know  to  hit  the  brakes  when  you  hear 
that  whistle?!” 

The  plane  captain  shrugs,  “No  brakes,”  he  says. 

“Next  time,”  the  director  snarls,  “you  might  be  over 
the  side.” 

A blue-shirted  plane-handler  squats  in  the  air- 
plane’s wheel  well  and  manually  pumps  up  hydraulic- 
pressure  for  the  brakes.  He  signals  the  plane  director 
with  a thumbs  up  and  the  moving  operation  continues. 

It’s  old  stuff  to  Graham,  who  has  been  a plane  cap- 
tain for  one  of  his  two  years  in  the  Navy. 

To  some  the  job  he  does  may  lack  the  glamor  of 
other  areas  of  naval  aviation,  but  it  is  a most  vital 
one,  demanding  courage  and  responsibility. 

It’s  also  a dirty  job  at  times,  but  it  offers  real  job 
satisfaction.  (Continued  next  page) 


IT  WAS  BEAUTIFUL!' 


AT3  Kim  R.  Graham  watches  planes  take  off  at  night 
from  the  deck  of  the  USS  Oriskany  (top)  and  helps  to 
tie  down  an  F-8  after  a successful  trip  (above). 


deck  amidships  on  the  starboard  side  broods  over  the 
activity.  Wind  whips  at  multicolored  signal  flags. 
Above  the  glass-enclosed  bridge  and  primary  flight 
control,  a complex  array  of  radar  antennae  casts  ro- 
tating shadows  on  busy  crews  and  parked  aircraft. 
The  whole  thing  looks  like  a floating  world’s  fair. 

The  pilots  are  on  deck.  Now  things  will  change 
rapidly. 

In  primary  flight  control,  the  “air  boss”  barks  an 
order. 

“All  unauthorized  personnel  clear  the  flight  deck. 
All  personnel  on  the  flight  deck  get  in  full  flight  deck 
uniform.  Goggles  down.  Chin  straps  fastened.  Sleeves 
rolled  down.” 

a small  fleet  of  low  yellow  trucks  parades  onto 
^ the  flight  deck.  These  “buffers, ” with  their  tur- 
bine-powered air  compressors,  will  be  used  to  start 
the  jet  aircraft. 

“Stand  by  to  start  all  ‘go’  aircraft,”  says  the  air  boss. 

A moment’s  pause,  then  “Start  ’em!” 

A high-pitched  wail  rises  from  the  flight  deck.  En- 
gines turn, 
launch. 

The  pilot  in  his  cockpit  watches  Graham,  and  the 
two  exchange  hand  signals.  They  discuss  the  health 
of  their  airplane.  When  all  22  operational  checks  have 
been  made,  Graham  turns  the  airplane  over  to  the 
yellow  shirts.  They  will  direct  it  to  the  catapult. 

All  the  hardware— chains,  downlocks,  jury  struts— 
which  has  been  removed  from  the  aircraft  is  loaded 
into  an  “instrument  of  torture”— the  chain  bag.  Made 


Oriskany’s  bow  swings  into  the  wind  for 


|k«EXT  it’s  Graham’s  turn  to  be  lifted  to  the  flight 
deck.  He  climbs  into  the  cockpit  to  ride  brakes. 
Blue  shirts  remove  112’s  tiedown  chains.  The  special 
tow  tractor,  shaped  like  a tuning  fork  with  towing  as- 
sembly in  front  and  a driver  riding  a pan  seat  in  the 
rear,  latches  on  to  the  plane’s  nose  wheel  and  heaves 
backward.  Its  twin  red  headlights  glow  like  a dragon’s 
eyes  in  the  semidarkness  of  the  hangar  deck. 

One-twelve  rolls  into  the  sunlight  on  Oriskany’s 
number  two  elevator,  a platform  which  juts  over  the 
water  on  the  ship’s  port  side.  When  at  the  top  of  its 
track,  the  elevator  forms  part  of  the  flight  deck. 

On  “the  roof,”  plane-handlers  spot,  or  park, 
Graham’s  plane  and  help  chain  it  down. 

Brown  shirts,  yellow  shirts,  blue  shirts,  the  red- 
shirted  ordnancemen  and  green-shirted  maintenance 
crews  swarm  over  the  surprisingly  small  deck.  Planes 
are  parked  wingfold  to  wingfold. 

The  island,  rising  seven  stories  above  the  flight 
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of  canvas  and  fitted  with  shoulderstraps,  a chain  bag 
weighs  about  60  pounds  when  loaded. 

Aviation  Fire  Control  Technician  James  T.  Weaver, 
VF-191  Assistant  Line  Petty  Officer,  helps  Graham 
into  the  straps.  The  bag  rests  low  next  to  Graham’s 
spine.  He  bends  over  awkwardly. 

As  Graham  and  Weaver  make  for  the  safety  of  the 
island,  aircraft  maneuver  all  around.  The  two  men  zig- 
zag across  the  deck,  crouching  against  jet  blast,  run- 
ning when  there’s  an  opening,  pausing  to  let  a plane 
go  by,  watchful,  suspecting  everything  that  moves. 


his  spray  bottle  and  flight  deck  gear  to  the  line  shack. 
Then  he  finds  his  way  to  the  crew’s  quarters  near  the 
ship’s  stem. 

“I’m  tired,”  he  says. 

A little  later  he  stretches  out  on  his  bunk  and  stares 
at  the  taut  canvas  of  the  bunk  above  his. 

“I  watched  the  F-8s  launch  in  afterburner  tonight,” 
he  says.  “It  was  beautiful.”  A moment  later  he’s  asleep. 

— AMSAN  Larry  Winn 

Below:  Jets  lined  up  on  CVA  34's  flight  deck  for  the 
next  flight  operations  make  an  impressive  scene. 
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they  join  a crowd  of  other  plane  captains  at  the 
* island.  As  they  watch,  aircraft  112  moves  into  place 
on  the  starboard  catapult.  Once  the  plane  is  positioned, 
steel  blast-deflectors  rise  behind  it. 

The  F-8’s  afterburner  lights  just  before  launch.  The 
wind  grows  hot.  Noxious  fumes  bum  observers’  eyes 
and  engine  noise  makes  their  chests  tremble  like  drum- 
skins. 

The  airplane  is  launched;  the  deflectors  retract. 
Cool  air  and  clouds  of  steam  race  back  over  the  island. 
The  steam  has  a faintly  metallic  smell. 

Operations  continue  until  midnight.  Graham  works 
in  the  dark  or  under  the  red  floodlights  of  the  island. 
When  112  is  finally  taken  below,  Graham  must  clean 
it,  using  a spray  bottle  of  household  detergent  and  a 
rag,  for  the  next  day’s  flying. 

For  his  travails,  he  receives  $55  per  month  extra 
pay  from  the  Navy.  In  Southeast  Asian  waters  he  gets 
an  additional  $65  per  month  hostile  fire  pay. 

In  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning,  Graham  returns 


on  this  and  the  following  pages: 

A ROUND-UP  ON  THE 
HARD-WORKING 
AUXILIARIES 
OF  THE  FLEET 


A SEASONED  VETERAN 


IN  TROPICAL 
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Housed  within  the  ship  (above)  are  precision  machines  which 
are  used  in  the  type  of  repair  work  USS  Satyr  has  been  modified 
to  handle.  (Photo  by  A.  J.  Ringuette).  Left:  Armored  troop  car- 
rier rests  on  a pontoon  barge,  facilitating  hull  repairs.  Below 
left:  Anchored  in  the  Mekong  River,  USS  Satyr  (ARL  23)  provides 
support  and  repair  facilities  for  river  assault  craft  of  the  Viet- 
namese brown-water  Navy.  Below:  Off-duty  assault  patrol  boats 
tie  up  alongside  ARL  23. 


GREEN 


INSTEAD  OF  THE  TRADITIONAL  BATTLESHIP  GRAY  WOIH 

* by  most  U.  S.  Navy  ships,  uss  Satyr  (ARL  23)  is 
painted  a dark  tropical  green.  And  while  most  7th 
Fleet  ships  steam  extensively  throughout  the  western 
Pacific  ocean,  Satyr  is  limited  to  an  area  of  operations 
in  the  Mekong  River  about  85  miles  southwest  of 
Saigon. 

The  landing  craft  repair  ship  is  one  of  four  tank 
landing  ships  the  Navy  modified  and  recommissioned 
as  floating  workshops  for  repairing  river  assault  craft 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Satyr  recently  underwent 
a 7/2-week  overhaul  in  Yokosuka,  Japan,  after  a 16- 
month  continuous  tour  of  duty  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 

“That  is  probably  the  longest  period  any  Navy 
ship  has  been  on  the  line  without  upkeep  since  World 
War  II,”  said  Lieutenant  Commander  G.  W.  Giganti, 
Satyr’s  skipper. 

The  green  coloring,  standard  among  brown-water 
Navy  craft  in  Vietnam,  is  to  help  camouflage  her  foi 
riverine  operations. 

Besides  furnishing  intermediate  repair  services  for 
river  patrol  boats,  swift  boats,  and  other  river  assault 
craft  of  the  Vietnamese  Navy,  Satyr  acts  as  an  opera- 
tional focal  point,  handyman,  and  supermarket  for 
riverine  units  patrolling  the  upper  Mekong  River. 
She  has  a powerful  “A”  frame  located  amidships 
which  is  used  to  hoist  river  assault  craft  out  of  the 
water  in  order  to  repair  hull  damage. 

iajhile  duty  in  Satyr  cannot  be  classified  as  the 
””  easiest  in  the  Navy,  living  conditions  would  have 
to  be  ranked  among  the  best  in  the  delta.  Her  excel- 
lent food  services  and  air-conditioned  spaces  give 
evidence  to  this.  However,  operations  often  necessitate 
seven-day  work  weeks,  and  the  flow  of  repair  jobs 
never  seems  to  cease. 

Lieutenant  K.  R.  Myers,  executive  officer  of  Satyr, 
says  that  despite  the  minor  problems  expected  when 
215  officers  and  men  live  and  work  in  the  same  small 
area  for  months  on  end,  the  ship’s  crew  has  done  an 
outstanding  job. 

During  her  last  lengthy  line  period  Satyr  completed 
nearly  3500  job  orders.  Her  logistic  liaison  support 
section  assisted  thousands  of  allied  missions,  and  her 
ship’s  service  department  often  supported  an  average 
of  100  extra  personnel  daily— over  and  above  her 
regular  crew. 

Because  she  usually  anchors  near  military  outposts 
and  populated  areas  under  government  control.  Satyr 
normally  sees  little  combat.  The  ship’s  crew  is,  how- 
ever, constantly  on  the  alert  against  underwater  sap- 
pers who  might  attempt  to  attach  mines  to  her  hull. 

ILJOW  THAT  THE  INLAND  WATERBORNE  COMBAT  ROLE 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
Vietnamese,  the  next  step  is  turning  over  the  support 
and  logistics  roles  to  them  too.  Until  that  time  arrives, 
however,  the  brown-water  Navy  men  of  the  green- 
colored  Satyr  will  continue  their  vital  support  and 
repair  role  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 
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An  Unusual  Overhaul 

VALCOUR 


■ | sually,  a ship’s  overhaul  is  rela- 
v tively  routine.  However,  when 
it  is  executed  without  benefit  of  a 
U.  S.  base  or  tender  as  a support 
facility— that’s  an  overhaul  of  a dif- 
ferent color. 

The  crew  of  uss  Valcour  (AGF 
1)  learned  that  after  they  com- 
pleted a two-month  overhaul  period 
without  leaving  the  Persian  Gulf 
neighborhood. 

The  first  part  of  the  overhaul 
took  place  at  a commercial  facility 
in  Bahrain.  Although  everybody 
was  busy,  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment was  particularly  hard-pressed 
to  maintain  its  normal  shipboard 
duties  while  also  operating  a 12- 
hour  daily  work  schedule. 

The  engineers  logged  more  than 
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11,000  manhours  working  on 
diesel  engines,  steam  lines,  air- 
conditioning  and  refrigeration  sys- 
tems, electric  motors,  generators 
and  controllers.  Later,  at  the  Paki- 
stani Naval  Shipyard  in  Karachi, 
the  ship  was  sandblasted,  the  hull 
painted,  and  the  sea  valves  re- 
paired. The  actual  labor  of  repair- 
ing the  ship,  however,  was  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

jujonths  in  advance  of  the  actual 
work,  problems  had  to  be  an- 
ticipated, orders  placed,  material 
flown  in  and  contracts  negotiated. 
When  an  overhaul  is  undertaken 
outside  the  U.  S.  Navy  family, 
things  just  can’t  be  taken  for 
granted. 


Most  of  the  work  was  done  by 
the  ship’s  force,  but  meter  calibra- 
tion, some  technical  assistance  and 
crane  facilities  were  furnished  by  a 
commercial  facility  while  person- 
nel at  the  Pakistani  Naval  Shipyard 
lent  a hand,  too. 

While  their  ship  was  in  dry  dock, 
Valcour’s  crew  enjoyed  life  ashore 
at  one  of  Karachi’s  hotels  with  its 
swimming  pool,  volleyball  court, 
dining  rooms  and  other  amenities. 

After  the  overhaul,  Valcour  em- 
barked on  a goodwill  cruise  to 
Kuwait,  Kuwait;  Jidda,  Saudi 
Arabia;  and  Massawa,  Ethiopia. 

—Story  by  JOC  Bill  Clark, 
Photos  by  JOC  Bill  Clark  and 
PH2  N.  D.  Crews 


Top  row,  left:  The  ship  receives  a rebuilt 
capstan  motor.  Right:  Electricians  rebuild 
one  of  the  many  electric  motors  aboard  the 
ship.  Bottom  right:  Overhauling  diesel  en- 
gines and  engineering  equipment  required 
over  11,000  manhours.  Bottom  left:  Work- 
men install  a scavenger  blower  for  number 
one  main  engine. 
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service  to  the  destroyer  USS  Agerholm  (DD  826).  Below  left  to  right:  An  EM3  rewinds  a section  of  a 
340-pound  saltwater  circulation  pump.  (2)  A Navyman  regulates  Piedmont's  number  two  AC  generator. 
(3)  Oil  bond  sand  is  packed  to  make  a mold  in  the  ship's  foundry.  (4)  An  MR3  parts  off  a piece 
of  stock  on  one  of  Piedmont's  turret  lathes.  (5)  Lens  is  polished  in  the  optical  shop.  (6)  A pantograph 
machine  is  used  to  engrave  bakelite  signs. 
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Providing  Tender  Care 

SHIP  CLINIC 


|>OC  PIEDMONT  TREATS  ABOUT  52,000  PATIENTS  an- 
^ nually  but  the  doctor’s  credentials  aren’t  recogniz- 
ed by  the  AMA.  There  is  a good  reason,  however,  for 
the  lack  of  medical  recognition.  Doc  Piedmont  is  a 
destroyer  tender  and  her  patients  are  not  only  people, 
but  also  sick  ships. 

Piedmont’s  abilities  are  wide-ranging.  She  can  re- 
pair the  sails  and  rigging  of  an  18th  century  museum 
piece  as  easily  as  she  can  service  the  missile  launching 
system  of  a guided  missile  destroyer. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  here  that  Piedmont  is 
rarely  called  upon  to  repair  an  18th  century  sloop  of 
war.  Her  yarn-spinning  canvas  shop  more  frequently 
is  called  upon  to  stitch  awnings,  bags,  covers,  cushions 
and  to  repair  ship’s  furniture. 

The  canvas  shop  is  only  one  example  aboard  Pied- 
mont of  an  ancient  craft  put  to  modem  usage.  The 
ship’s  foundry  employs  the  same  basic  principles  used 
in  ancient  times,  but  her  tools  include  electric  heat 
and  induction  furnaces  which  melt  metal. 

The  heat  produced  in  the  foundry’s  electric  fur- 
naces ranges  in  temperature  from  the  700  degrees 
needed  to  maintain  lead  in  a molten  state  to  the  3150 
degrees  required  to  pour  steel. 

Piedmont’s  foundry  can  also  liquefy  any  man-made 
alloy  for  conversion  into  objects  as  small  as  a nut  or 
bolt  to  larger  items  such  as  cylinders  and  pumps. 

Piedmont  is  also  a powerhouse,  generating  enough 
electricity  to  light  752  communities  from  among  those 
located  in  the  region  for  which  the  ship  is  named. 


A LTHOUGH  PIEDMONT  WAS  COMMISSIONED  in  1944, 
^ she  has  yet  to  be  rendered  useless  by  younger 
models.  She  is  still  as  capable  now  as  she  was  nine 
months  after  her  commissioning,  when  two  severely 
damaged  destroyers  were  in  such  bad  shape  that  it 
was  doubtful  they  could  make  it  home  under  their 
own  power. 

Nevertheless,  Piedmont  patched  up  one  so  she  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  steam  home  and  returned  the 
other  to  the  Fleet  ready  for  sea. 

A short  time  thereafter.  Piedmont  cleared  the  tan- 
gled wreckage  of  another  ship’s  bridge  superstructure 
and  patch-welded  her  main  deck  to  insure  watertight 
integrity. 

Piedmont  also  converted  the  gun  platform  into  a 
navigation  bridge  and  installed  two  high  frequency 
radio  transceivers  and  three  sound-powered  phones 
to  compensate  for  the  damaged  ship’s  lost  radio  room. 
It  was  accomplished  in  record  time. 

A final  touch  was  provided  when  a canvas  awning 
was  rigged  to  give  the  crew  protection  from  the 
weather  while  the  crippled  ship  steamed  back  to  the 
states. 

Although  Piedmont  has  frequently  been  near  battle 
areas  during  crises,  she  is  classed  as  a noncombatant. 
She  is,  according  to  her  own  reckoning,  one  of  the  few 
vessels  in  her  class  to  receive  eight  Battle  Efficiency 
Es  during  the  past  15  years,  two  of  which  were 
awarded  in  consecutive  years. 

—Story  and  Photos  by  JOl  Milt  Harris,  USN. 
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The  Renaissance 


IF  it  had  not  been  for  afdb-1  — Auxiliary  Floating 
■ Drydock,  Big  — the  United  States  would  have  gone 
into  the  battle  of  Leyte  Gulf  with  two  battleships  in- 
stead of  five. 

The  battleships  Pennsylvania  (BB  38),  California 
(BB  44)  and  Tennessee  (BB  43),  all  three  severely 
damaged,  were  repaired  in  record-breaking  time  to 
contribute  to  the  defeat  of  the  Japanese  Navy  at 
Leyte  Gulf. 

Since  1953,  the  drydock  has  been  inactive;  now  she 
is  working  again. 

AFDB-1  was  reactivated  on  17  November  at  the 
Ship  Repair  Facility,  Subic  Bay,  by  Rear  Admiral 


Nathan  Sonenshein,  USN,  Commander  Naval  Ship 
Systems  Command.  The  present  AFDB-1  is  a much 
smaller  version  of  the  original,  which  was  once  the 
largest  ship  in  the  Navy.  During  World  War  II,  the 
drydock  consisted  of  10  sections;  now  five. 

The  present  sections,  however,  can  easilv  be  ex- 
panded to  12  and,  with  modifications,  could  handle 
the  largest  ships  in  existence. 

She  was  originally  built  because  of  the  need  for 
drydocking  facilities  west  of  Pearl  Harbor.  The  war 
made  it  necessary  to  have  a drydock  to  make  major 
repairs  at  advanced  bases.  It  took  21  months  to  de- 
sign, build,  tow  and  assemble  AFDB-1. 


Left:  In  South  Pacific  during  World  War  II,  a battleship  is  moved 
into  AFDB-1  for  repairs:  Right:  The  original  10-section  AFDB-1 
could  dock  four  LSTs  at  one  time. 
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the  knights  of  King  Arthur’s  court  would  probably 
* start  flexing  their  creaky  armor  if  they  were  alive 
today  to  see  the  U.  S.  Navy’s  netlaying  ship  Cohoes 
(ANL78). 

The  ship’s  unusual  design  would  bring  out  the  fight- 
ing spirit  in  any  medieval  warrior.  Protruding  from 
both  sides  of  her  bow  are  what  appear  to  be  two  giant 
jousting  lances  mounted  at  near  45-degree  angles. 

Actually  her  protruding  limbs  are  what  is  known 
in  Navy  jargon  as  bow  horns.  Capable  of  lifting  up 
to  100  tons,  they  were  originally  designed  for  hoisting 
submarine  nets. 

But  Cohoes,  commissioned  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  is  no  longer  used  as  a netlaying  ship.  Instead  her 
horns  and  the  rest  of  her  equipment  are  engaged  in 
salvage  operations  in  the  northern  waters  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

The  only  U.  S.  Navy  ship  of  her  type  in  active  op- 
eration, Cohoes’  main  task  in  Vietnam  is  the  repair 


Seagoing 

of  petroleum  offload  lines.  She  is  ideally  suited  for 
this  task  because  her  main  deck  is  just  10  feet  above 
the  waterline  and  she  has  eight  divers  among  her  crew 
of  40. 

Not  all  of  Cohoes’  work  is  with  petroleum  offload 
lines.  Occasionally,  she  is  called  upon  to  undertake 
larger  scale  salvage  operations. 

Pecently,  she  was  ordered  to  Qui  Nhon  harbor, 
300  miles  northwest  of  Saigon,  to  repair  the  ci- 
vilian freighter  American  Hawk,  damaged  in  mid-June 
by  an  enemy  water  mine.  When  Cohoes  arrived  at 
Qui  Nhon,  the  stern  of  American  Hawk  was  resting  on 
the  bottom  of  the  harbor.  The  mine  had  blown  a 20- 
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of  AFDB-1 


AFDB-1  drydocked  her  first  ship  in  1943  at  Espi- 
rito  Santo,  New  Hebrides.  During  the  war  she  was 
disassembled  and  moved  to  new  locations  three  times. 
Her  last  drydocking  assignment,  before  being  moth- 
balled, occurred  in  November  1946,  in  Leyte  Gulf  at 
the  Guiuan  Naval  Base  in  Samar. 

In  the  early  part  of  1947,  disassembly  and  preser- 
vation of  AFDB-1  was  started;  sections  were  towed  to 
Pearl  Harbor  during  the  summer  of  1947  by  Liberty 
ships. 

^urinc  the  early  1950s,  the  sections  were  taken  to 
Guam,  reassembled,  submerged  and  raised  once. 

Left:  One  of  the  wing  wails  for  the  AFDB  goes  into  place.  Center: 
High  up  on  the  floating  drydock/  crewmen  call  instructions  to  the 


uss  Wisconsin  (BB  64)  was  the  last  vessel  AFDB-1 
drvdoeked  before  she  was  again  added  to  the  moth- 
ball fleet,  in  1953. 

W ith  the  advent  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the  Subic 
Bay  Naval  Base  was  tremendously  enlarged,  and  in 
May  1969  Subic’s  ship  repair  facility  was  authorized 
to  reactivate  five  of  the  10  AFDB-1  sections  then  lo- 
cated at  Guam. 

She  is  smaller  now,  but  still  verv  powerful.  Her 
lifting  capacity  is  45,000  tons,  or  enough  to  handle 
two  DLGs  at  one  time.  The  structure  of  AFDB-1  is 
extremely  rugged.  Typhoons,  torpedoes  and  attack  bv 
enemy  aircraft  have  failed  to  deter  her. 

linehandlers  as  they  pull  a ship  into  place:  Right:  A mike  boat 
tows  USS  Windsor  (ARD-22)  in  for  drydocking. 
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by  23-foot  hole  at  the  waterline  of  the  freighter.  The 
engine  room,  steering  room  and  three  different  holds 
in  the  ship  were  also  flooded. 

Working  up  to  16  hours  a day,  often  oil-splattered 
and  always  covered  with  sweat,  the  salvage  crew  of 
Cohoes  surveyed  the  damage  and  designed  a patch 
to  cover  the  gaping  hole  in  American  Hawk’s  side. 

The  patch,  weighing  nearly  seven  tons,  was  padded 
on  its  bottom  half  with  a mattress-canvas  covering  to 
plug  the  sides  which  would  be  below  the  waterline. 
After  the  patch  was  put  in  place  by  a floating  crane 
and  secured,  the  crew  of  Cohoes  completed  pumping 
water  from  the  freighter’s  damaged  compartments. 

The  repair  of  American  Hawk  was  the  most  ambi- 


tious undertaking  of  Cohoes  this  year.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  her  crew’s  success  is  their  versatility.  Among 
the  ship’s  eight  divers  are  a hospital  corpsman,  a dam- 
age controlman,  a boatswain’s  mate,  a machinist’s 
mate,  two  firemen  and  the  executive  officer  of  the 
ship.  Thus,  the  ship’s  small  crew  is  able  to  perform 
a wide  spectrum  of  salvage  jobs. 

Cohoes  can  also  claim  to  have  been  earning  her 
keep  while  working  on  American  Hawk.  Work  that  is 
done  on  civilian  ships  is  paid  for  by  the  ship’s  owners. 

In  addition  to  being  a unique  ship  Cohoes  is  also 
a distinguished  one.  During  her  service  in  Vietnam  she 
has  been  awarded  the  Meritorious  Unit  Commenda- 
tion  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces  Unit 
Citation  for  Gallantry. 

A seagoing  knight  and  a salvage  wizard.  Cohoes 
belongs  to  a singular  class  of  U.  S.  Navy  ships— her 
own. 

— J03  Mike  Goodrich 
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SELF  HELP  III 

A Report  from  the 
Head  Seabee 


the  maxim  is  quite  clear  when  it  comes  to  Self- 
' Help:  The  Navy  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
Nonappropriated  funds  for  Self-Help  projects— admin- 
istered by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel— are  pro- 
vided faster  to  those  commands  which  show  a willing- 
ness to  put  Self-Helpers  alongside  Seabees  in  order 
to  get  a project  off  the  ground  from  the  very  start. 

This  is  the  thinking  of  Rear  Admiral  William  M. 
Enger,  CEC,  USN,  the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command,  who’s  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  “Head  Seabee”  in  the  Navy. 

“I’m  sure,”  he  says,  “they  would  authorize  and 
provide  funds  first  to  a project  which  uses  Self-Helpers 
to  help  Seabees  over  someone  who  says  he  can’t  pro- 
vide helpers  to  assist  Seabees.  It’s  a matter  of  helping 
those  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves.” 

During  the  past  year,  in  excess  of  $15  million  in 
nonappropriated  funds  has  been  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  to  finance  a wide  variety 
of  personnel  support  facilities,  ranging  from  Navy 
Lodges  to  swimming  pools.  The  project— besides  pro- 
viding useful  employment  for  stateside-stationed 
Seabees,  along  with  an  outlet  for  the  creative  talents 
of  Self-Helpers— is  demonstrating  the  emphasis  put  on 
“people”  by  the  many  directives  and  programs  insti- 
tuted by  Admiral  E.  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  USN,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  In  essence,  the  Navy  is  putting 
weight  behind  these  ideas  by  demonstrating  that  it 
cares  for  its  people;  the  payoff  is  reflected  in  the 
recent  increase  of  the  first-term  reenlistment  rate 
which  has  risen  from  16  to  19  per  cent. 

the  self-help  program  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
■ the  factors  contributing  to  this  improved  picture. 
As  Admiral  Enger  says,  “I  believe  one  of  the  things 
that  has  contributed  to  it  is  the  growing,  general 
awareness  that  the  Navy  is  doing  everything  it  can 
to  help  its  own  people  . . . Self-Help  is  one  of  the 
factors— although  only  one  of  the  factors— that  Admiral 
Zumwalt  and  his  programs  have  done  to  encourage 
people  to  stay  in. 

“I  can  speak  personally.  I know  that  as  I traveled 
around  and  talked  to  a lot  of  Seabees,  I found  this 
program  is  a great  boost  to  the  morale  of  Seabees— 
the  constructive  use  of  these  men  for  the  benefit  of 
the  other  people  in  the  Navy.” 

But  Self-Help  is  not  just  a case  of  waving  a wand 
and  having  things  magically  happen.  Funding  has 
always  been  a problem  and  it  will  remain  a problem. 
Above  all,  funds  earmarked  for  one  specific  purpose, 
such  as  dependent  housing  or  operating  maintenance, 
are  not  allowed  to  be  used  for  another  purpose. 


RADM  W.  M.  ENGER,  CEC 


“There  was  no  managing  source  for  the  Self-Help 
funding  and  we  had  to  turn  to  existing  Navy  resources. 
These  resources  are  really  inadequate  to  accomplish 
what  should  be  done,”  Admiral  Enger  says.  "The 
major  commanders  who  have  the  responsibilitv  for 
funding  this  program  had  a difficult  time  finding  the 
funds  which  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  program 
in  the  way  we  desire.” 

at  present,  there  is  a deficiency  of  personnel  sup- 
port  facilities  which  equals  about  $3  billion.  It 
was  found  that  in  looking  over  the  projects  making 
up  this  variance,  the  Seabees— working  with  Self- 
Helpers— could  accomplish  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
work.  The  other  90  per  cent  can  only  be  corrected 
by  the  normal  military  construction  rules,  that  is. 
Congress  appropriates  the  money  and  the  construction 
is  undertaken  and  completed  by  civilian  construction 
firms. 

A Navywide  target  date  was  set  up  for  30  Jun  1972 
for  $2  million  per  month  to  be  spent  on  the  program. 
Admiral  Enger  has  said  that  the  program  is  not  far 
behind  schedule  and  with  CNO  placing  a high  pri- 
ority on  people-oriented  projects  and  Self-Help  in 
general,  efforts  are  continually  being  made  to  identify 
more  dollars  for  use  in  Self-Help  projects. 

According  to  Admiral  Enger,  Self-Help  has  been 
successful,  but  “not  to  the  extent  we  would  like. 

“I  think  we  can  accomplish  a lot  more,”  he  savs, 
“I  think  we  have  plans  laid  out  that  will  assure  that 
we  accomplish  a lot  more  in  the  future  . . . our  goals 
are  quite  ambitious.” 

What  is  the  aim  of  the  program?  According  to  the 
admiral,  “This  was  our  charter:  to  try  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  Seabees  within  the  Navy  with  help 
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from  others  in  the  Navy  to  do  what  we  could  in  the 
way  of  first  class  support. 

“We  purposely  established  an  ambitious  program— 
we  haven’t  realized  it  yet— but  I believe  we’re  well 
on  our  way.  The  program  is  gaining  momentum  and 
it  has  the  complete  acceptance  and  the  wholehearted 
support  of  major  commanders  and  station  com- 
manders.” 

oeservists,  too,  have  answered  the  call,  and  their 
efforts  have  been  praised  by  fleet  and  area  com- 
manders, alike.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  are  limited 
to  working  onlv  during  their  weekend  drills,  they  have 
proved  effective  on  local  projects.  Working  through 
the  Reserve  Manpower  people  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  activi- 
ties have  benefited  from  the  “outstanding  technical 
capabilities”  of  these  Reserve  units. 

Admiral  Enger  says  that  the  outfits  that  benefit 
most  by  these  Reservists  are  those  “that  have  the 
energy  and  initiative  to  get  out  and  get  the  Reserv- 
ists.” 

Some  of  their  work  sometimes  involves  more  than  a 
weekend  at  a single  location.  Like  their  Regular  Navy 
counterparts,  Self-Helpers  also  assist  Reservists  on 
projects. 

ideally,  the  goal  in  Self-Help  is  to  achieve  the  ratio 
* of  four  Self-Helpers  to  one  Seabee  in  getting  the 
work  done.  To  date  the  ratio  has  been  closer  to  two 
Self-Helpers  for  one  Seabee. 

Will  Self-Help  ever  reach  the  point  where  Self- 
Helpers  will  work  on  their  own?  “I  believe  that  would 
be  true  for  certain  aspects  of  it,”  Admiral  Enger  says, 
“but  we  don’t  intend  to  make  Seabees  out  of  non- 
Seabees. 

“I  should  think  that  eventually  some  of  this  work 
will  be  accomplished  by  non-Seabee  personnel,  but 
we  do  still  believe— for  now— this  work  should  be 
accomplished  under  Seabee  guidance  to  insure  that 
it  meets  specifications  and  standards.  On  the  average, 
though,  with  the  kind  of  projects  we’ve  been  given, 
Seabees  can  be  used  effectively.  For  some  things, 
the  ratio  may  have  to  be  one-to-one  (as  in  constructing 
a parking  lot)— for  other  things,  it  could  be  raised  to 
as  high  as  15,  even  20,  to  one  (as  in  electrical  work). 
It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  task. 

“All  of  these  Self-Help  projects  should  be  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Seabees  or  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
officers  to  be  sure  that  they  are  long  lasting  projects 
and  that  the  work  is  done  properly.” 

Self-Help  is  not  a “here  today,  gone  tomorrow” 
program.  The  Navy  is  looking  at  long  lasting  projects 
and  by  long  lasting,  it  means  in  the  area  of  20  years— 
not  short  span,  one-year  affairs. 

there’s  the  necessity  of  seeing  to  it  that  all  projects 
* are  inspected  by  a Civil  Engineer  Corps  officer— 
usually  a public  works  officer— upon  completion.  The 
Navy  has  no  compunction  about  ripping  down  a 
structure  if  it  doesn’t  meet  specifications  or  safety 


standards.  Here  is  where  the  20-year  life-span  comes 
into  play. 

“One  of  the  things  we’ve  insisted  upon,”  says  Ad- 
miral Enger,  “is  that  this  would  be  done  properly 
and  under  technical  direction  and  that  the  work  is 
accepted;  that  it  is  as  acceptable  as  if  it  had  been 
performed  by  a contractor  and— in  general— that  it 
lasts  20  years.” 

He  underscores  the  necessity  of  doing  the  work 
properly  the  first  time. 

■feedback  from  commands  at  this  early  date  is  not 
* really  possible  since  many  projects  are  still  under- 
way and  haven’t  been  evaluated,  fully,  by  the  indi- 
viduals who  will  make  use  of  them.  The  Chief  of  Civil 
Engineers’  people  in  Washington  feel  that  it  will  take 
a while  before  the  program  can  be  evaluated  with 
certainty  that  the  goals  have  been  accomplished. 
However,  periodic  surveys  are  made  in  Self-Help  just 
as  they  are  made  in  any  Navy  engineering  program. 

No  matter  how  much  is  written  or  explained  about 
a program,  sooner  or  later,  someone  gets  the  wrong 
idea.  Self-Help  is  no  exception.  There  are  some 
people  who  feel  that  the  emphasis  has  been  too  heavy 
on  projects  that  may  benefit  married  Navvmen  and 
dependents  at  the  cost  of  the  unmarried  Navvmen. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

Admiral  Enger  explained  that  he  could  see  how 
some  people  could  get  this  idea  when  they  see  Sea- 
bees—especially  overseas— putting  in  a parking  lot 
near  dependents’  housing.  What  the  observer  doesn’t 
realize  is  that  the  source  of  the  funds  dictates  the 
project  and  the  project  never  dictates  the  source  of 
the  funds.  If  the  parking  lot— in  this  example— is  being 
put  in  near  housing  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
using  the  housing,  then  the  money  which  is  being 
used  to  pay  for  the  construction  comes  out  of  Family 
Housing  funds  and  nothing  else. 

There’s  no  cross-matching  of  funds  and  projects, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  do  tbis — the  Navy  is  strict  as  to 
what  money  is  used  for  what  purpose.  Perhaps  a hint 
to  an  observer  in  cases  like  this  is  really  to  observe:  if 
the  work  force  is  made  up  entirely  of  Seabees,  then  it’s 
a Seabee  effort  and  it  doesn’t  involve  Self-Help.  The 
Seabees  have  split  their  work  into  two  major  fields — 
and  these  involve  Seabee  Reservists  as  well  as  Regular 
Navy  Seabees:  (1)  Seabee  Projects  and  (2)  Seabee 
Directed  Self-Help  Projects. 

“The  Seabees  have  long  been  used— long  before 
Self-Help  came  along— in  construction  projects  within 
construction  battalions,”  says  Admiral  Enger. 

“What  we’ve  tried  to  do  in  Self-Help,  and  Admiral 
Zumwalt  has  added  to  and  tried  to  encourage  greatly, 
is  the  supplementing  of  Seabees  with  other  people," 
he  said.  “We  make  a distinction  between  a Seabee 
Project  in  which  just  the  Seabees  are  involved— be 
they  Regular  or  Reservists— and  the  Seabee  Self-Help 
projects  where  we  see  the  ratio  (hopefully)  of  four  to 
one,  which  helps  people  to  help  themselves.” 

^onfusion  can  arise  too  when  one  reads  the  list 
^ of  six  categories  of  facilities  given  priority  atten- 
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tion:  living  facilities,  temporary  lodgings,  parking 

garages/on  base  parking,  trailer  parks,  recreation  clubs 
and  other  welfare  facilities.  The  list  can  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  last  two  items  which  affect  unmar- 
ried personnel  probably  to  a greater  degree  than 
married  personnel,  are  given  the  lowest  priorities— 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  This  is  merely  the  way  that 
the  list  is  made  up.  Local  commands— station  and  base 
commanders  with  a population  exceeding  10,000— 
decide  on  what  is  needed  most  at  their  localities  and 
then  go  about  obtaining  these  particular  personnel 
support  facilities.  In  some  areas  it  could  mean  that 
parking  is  more  important  than  having  an  added  club 
facility,  or  vice  versa.  The  OpNav  Instruction  ( 11000.9 
of  6 Aug  1970)  states  that  CNO  is  interested  in  im- 
proving or  providing  personnel  support  facilities, 
where  it  is  determined  that  morale  and  retention 
attitude  may  be  affected.  That  statement  emphasizes 
the  two  key  words  of  Self-Help:  morale  and  retention. 
It’s  just  simply  not  a case  of  mixed  priorities  or  mis- 
directed effort. 

“Admiral  Zumwalt  was  merely  saying  (in  the  in- 
struction), ‘here  are  some  of  the  things  the  Navy 
needs  and  we  would  like  to  do  this  and  do  that,’  ” 
Admiral  Enger  says.  “We  have  a very  fine  system 
set  up  for  base  commanders  and  area  commanders 
and  major  claimants  to  devote  their  resources  to  the 
areas  in  which  they  believe  the  need  to  be  greatest. 

“There  may  be  reason  for  people  to  believe  that 
we’re  overemphasizing  the  families— that’s  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  funding. 

“One  of  the  first  things  we  were  able  to  do  was 


to  ‘shake  loose’  some  Family  Housing  funds  and  start 
building  trailer  parks.  That  money  is  not  usable  for 
anything  except  the  Family  Housing  Program.  A lot 
of  the  emphasis  on  the  projects  being  built  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  source  of  funds  for  those  projects. 
We  couldn’t  use  regular  Navy  Operational  Mainte- 
nance funds  for  anything  in  the  Family  Housing  area, 
nor  could  we  use  Family  Housing  funds  for  other 
than  housing  projects.” 

^ELF-HELP  IS  MAKING  ITSELF  KNOWN  throughout  the 
**  stateside  Navy  at  such  places  as  Charleston,  S.  C.; 
Quonset  Point,  R.  I.;  Pensacola,  Fla.;  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.;  and  Miramar,  Calif.,  to 
name  but  a few  locations.  The  projects  include  par- 
titioning off  sleeping  and  living  areas  in  enlisted  men’s 
barracks;  revamping  sections  of  an  officers’  club— 
with  officers  working  on  the  project  just  as  enlisted 
Self-Helpers  do  on  other  tasks;  modernizing  a lake- 
front  recreation  area;  and  even  installing  boat  slips 
at  other  locations. 

The  work  is  professional— completed  projects  could 
stand  side  by  side,  in  quality,  with  similar  construc- 
tion-repair undertaken  by  any  stateside  contracting 
company.  Besides  the  volunteer  labor  used  on  these 
projects,  every  attempt  also  is  made  to  cut  down  the 
costs  of  materials  used  in  the  projects.  An  example 
of  this  is  a recreational  lake  house  at  NAS  Memphis 
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which  has  been  assessed  at  $80,000  and  was  con- 
structed at  a cost  of  $18,000— most  of  the  wood  used 
in  the  house  was  obtained  free  of  cost.  A tract 
builder— clearing  the  land  in  the  area— provided  the 
logs  and  a local  sawmill  produced  the  finished  product 
on  a 50-50  basis.  The  local  recreation  department 
picked  up  the  logs,  delivered  them  to  the  sawmill, 
and  brought  the  air  station’s  share  of  the  finished 
wood  to  the  lake  house  site.  Ingenuity  was  again  used 
when  it  came  to  bricks  for  the  fireplace— all  obtained 
at  bargain  basement  prices. 

But— admittedly— obtaining  the  low-cost  building 
materials  at  NAS  Memphis  was  unique.  On  most 
Self-Help  projects,  it’s  the  labor  costs  that  are  saved 
while  material  is  obtained  at  the  usual  over-the- 
counter  prices.  The  projects  are  diversified:  rehabili- 
tation of  six  bachelor  enlisted  quarters  at  NAS  Pen- 
sacola; installation  of  20  boat  slips— also  at  Pensa- 
cola; repairing  hurricane  damage  to  facilities  at  NAS 
Corpus  Christi;  completion  of  a trailer  park  at  NAS 
Miramar;  a new  meeting  place  for  the  local  rod  and 
gun  club  at  the  Polaris  Missile  Facility,  Charleston; 
and  construction  of  a nine-hole  golf  course— complete 
with  three  lakes— at  NAS  Kingsville. 

Projects  are  numerous  too,  with  such  places  as  the 
Charleston  area  undertaking  one  Self-Help  task  after 
another— much  of  it  centered  around  making  life 
more  enjoyable  for  the  single  enlisted  man.  Pro- 


viding the  know-how  for  these  projects  are  the  small 
construction  battalion  units  situated  throughout  the 
States— primarily  at  large  naval  shore  activities. 

a rea  coordinators  establish  administrative  pro- 
^ cedures  for  processing  requests  for  Seabee  as- 
sistance. These  procedures  vary  from  area  to  area 
but  they  generally  consist  of  a review  by  a board  or 
committee,  who  then  recommend  priorities  to  the 
coordinator  who  has  the  ultimate  decision-making 
authority. 

Much  of  the  decision-making  involving  Self-Help 
projects  centers  around  projects  that  will  directly 
affect  morale  and  the  retention  attitude  of  the  local 
naval  population.  Preference  is  given  to  those  projects 
which  provide  the  most  common  use  in  serving  the 
widest  spectrum  of  Navy  people.  Above  all— the 
success  of  a project  from  its  idea  stage  to  completion 
depends  on  the  number  and  enthusiasm  of  Self- 
Helpers  pledged  to  the  project. 

“We’ve  come  a long  way  in  the  last  year  by  the 
formation  of  these  construction  battalion  units  ashore,” 
says  Admiral  Enger.  “This  gives  Seabees  a much 
greater  feeling  that  their  talents  are  being  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Navy. 

“Every  individual  sailor  can  contribute  through 
his  own  time  or  by  volunteering  for  participation  as 
a Self-Helper.  He  can  also  help  by  exhibiting  the 
utmost  care  for  the  facilities  that  are  now  at  his  dis- 
posal to  insure  that  they  are  fully  available  for  both 
himself  and  others  to  use  and  enjoy.” 

—John  Coleman 


FOR  A GUIDELINE  ON  SELF-HELP 
PROJECTS , TURN  TO  PAGE  51 
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i*#hat  Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer  Edmund  B.  Canby 
**  knows  about  the  Vietnamese  Navy  would  prob- 
ably fill  a book.  In  fact,  it  may— someday— if  he  de- 
cides to  put  his  experiences  down  on  paper. 

At  46,  past  the  age  at  which  most  career  enlisted 
men  have  left  the  service  to  begin  a second  career  on 
the  outside,  Chief  Canby  returned  in  June  for  his  fifth 
tour  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

It  all  began  in  1964,  when  he  was  assigned  as  one 
of  six  U.  S.  Navy  advisors  to  coastal  groups  in  the  3rd 
Coastal  Zone.  “At  that  time,”  he  pointed  out,  “the 
junk  force  was  a paramilitary  organization.  You  never 
really  knew  how  the  Vietnamese  sailors  felt  about  the 
changes  that  were  taking  place  then,  but  they  stuck 
it  out  very  well  through  this  difficult  period  and  are 
now  an  important  part  of  the  regular  Vietnamese 
Navy.” 

■ nitially,  Chief  Canby  served  with  a coastal  group 
* security  force,  and  later  as  a gunnery  advisor  to 
Coastal  Group  37.  There  was  a shortage  of  coastal 
group  advisors  at  that  time,  and  Canby  was  the  only 
American  sailor  serving  with  the  unit.  He  then  went 
to  Coastal  Group  36,  served  as  a patrol  officer  for  a 
year  with  River  Patrol  Division  511  at  Can  Tho,  and 
in  1967  began  two  consecutive  tours  with  River  As- 
sault Groups  (RAG)  23  and  31. 

It  was  during  his  RAG  tours  that  Chief  Canby  had 
his  most  interesting  and  challenging  experiences  as  an 
advisor— especially  during  the  1968  Tet  offensive. 

“The  days  during  Tet  1968  and  the  months  that 
followed  were  rough,”  he  recalled.  “We  had  many 
tough  and  dark  days  during  this  period,  but  we  were 
able  to  get  the  job  done.  I was  working  with  a special 
group  of  people  then,  too— the  RAG  sailors  were  con- 
sidered elite  Navymen  serving  with  an  elite  unit.” 

Chief  Canby  spoke  highly  of  his  Vietnamese 
counterparts  of  those  days.  “They  had  a hard  job  to 
do  with  the  older  boats,”  he  said,  “but  they  never  com- 
plained, not  even  during  Tet  when  the  going  was 
really  tough.  They  never  gave  up,”  he  emphasized, 
“they  just  kept  going.” 

When  the  Vietnamization  program  began  in  No- 
vember 1968,  Chief  Canby  was  on  hand  to  see  the  first 
American  combat  boats  turned  over  to  the  Vietnamese 
Navy.  In  fact,  he  was  working  with  the  unit  which 
provided  the  first  Vietnamese  boat  captains  for  the 
small  craft. 

When  the  program  began,  Chief  Canby  was  work- 
ing with  RAGs  23  and  31,  and  was  involved  in  sev- 
eral of  the  conferences  with  other  advisors  on  the  Viet- 
namization program.  “We  sent  some  of  our  best  boat 
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Left:  Seaman  Nguyen  Van  Tinh  and  P02  Nguyen 
Van  Chi  fish  in  the  Saigon  River.  Above:  Chief 
Edmund  B.  Canby  reviews  maintenance  techniques 
with  Chief  Nguyen  Thanh  Tan.  Below  left:  POl 
Kenneth  G.  DePlanche  examines  the  son  of  Viet- 
namese sailor.  Below  center:  P03  John  B.  Moran 
studies  a blueprint  with  a Vietnamese  worker. 
Below  right:  P02  Gordon  C.  Eberhardt  makes 

electrical  repairs. 


captains  to  receive  boats  and  form  Task  Force  211,” 
he  said.  “These  men  were  given  five  months  of  com- 
plete training;  they  were  able,  though,  to  take  over 
the  craft  in  about  six  weeks.” 

^anby  feels  that  the  Navy’s  advisory  effort  is  paying 
^ dividends  and  that  it  is  at  its  peak.  The  new  two- 
and  three-year  advisor  programs,  he  believes,  are 
greatly  enhancing  this  effort. 

“The  new  advisors  will  be  more  valuable  in  many 
respects,”  he  said,  “mainly  because  of  increased  train- 
ing in  personal  response  and  the  extensive  language 
training  they  receive  before  coming  into  the  country. 
Both  of  these  areas  are  especially  important  during  this 
particular  time  when  we’re  involved  in  turning  over 
our  remaining  assets  to  the  Vietnamese  Navy.” 

Comparing  Vietnam,  today,  with  what  it  was  like 
during  his  previous  tours,  the  chief  pointed  out  some 
specific  differences  he’s  noticed  so  far: 

“I’m  amazed  at  the  amount  of  commercial  traffic 
on  the  highways,”  he  said,  “at  the  large  number  of 
people  engaged  in  productive  labor,  and  the  number 
of  rice  paddies  that  are  now  being  worked  that  had 
been  idle  for  several  years.  It  appears  that  the  pacifi- 
cation effort  is  really  working  now. 

“The  Vietnamese  are  going  to  have  to  help  them- 
selves,” he  continued.  “They  must  do  the  repair  work, 
get  their  supply  system  going,  and  use  what  we’ve 
given  them  in  a productive  way— just  like  they’re 
doing  now.  If  they  continue,  I firmly  believe  they’ll 
come  out  on  top.” 

a lthough  few  people  have  spent  as  much  time  in 
^ the  Republic  of  Vietnam  or  seen  as  many  transi- 
tions—in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  Vietnamese  Navy  and  the 
country  itself— as  Chief  Canby  has,  anyone  who  goes  to 
Vietnam  today  can  at  least  see  the  results  of  the  Navy’s 
efforts  and  gain  an  understanding  of  how  important  a 
role  U.  S.  naval  advisors  have  played— and  still  are 
playing. 

The  U.  S.  Navy  has  done  a lot,  but  a large  task  still 
remains.  The  great  expansion  of  the  Vietnamese  Navy 
—it’s  now  one  of  the  10  largest  in  the  world— in  a rela- 
tively short  period  has  caused  some  critical  economic 
problems. 

Pay  is  low,  even  for  senior  officers  in  the  Vietnamese 
Navy.  The  monthly  pay  for  a petty  officer  first  class, 
who  has  a wife  and  two  children,  is  9000  piasters— 
or  about  $32.  In  comparison,  a Saigon  taxi  driver 
averages  about  $200  a month. 

Coupled  with  the  lack  of  government  housing  and 
other  benefits,  the  low  pay  places  Vietnamese  Navv- 
men  on  an  austere  poverty  level.  Disabled  veterans 
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are  even  worse  off— separated  from  the  service  because 
of  permanent  injuries,  they  have  virtually  no  rehabili- 
tation program,  and— consequently— little  hope  of  be- 
coming productive  in  a postwar  society. 

in  response  to  this  situation,  which  has  bad  effects 
* on  morale,  the  U.  S.  and  Vietnamese  Navies  com- 
bined their  resources  into  a multi-faceted  effort  called 
Operation  Helping  Hand.  The  program,  which  was 
started  in  1969,  is  designed  to  upgrade  the  standard 
of  living  and  benefits  available  to  the  VNN  sailor 
and  his  dependents,  veterans,  and  widows  and  or- 
phans. This  entails  the  construction  of  housing,  food 
supplement  projects,  and  a rehabilitation  center  for 
disabled  Navy  veterans. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  under  OHH  was  the 
construction  of  dependent  shelters.  When  the  program 
began,  the  Vietnamese  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  needed 
an  estimated  17,000  dependent  shelters.  To  meet  this 
need,  Vietnamese  and  American  sailors  are  working 
together  in  a self-help  program  at  more  than  20  bases. 
Over  3500  units  have  already  been  completed,  and 
more  than  1000  others  are  currently  under  construc- 
tion. At  some  bases,  excess  barracks  are  being  con- 
verted into  apartment  dwellings. 

The  “pigs  and  chickens  program,”  as  it  has  come  to 
be  known  by  Navymen  in  Vietnam,  was  the  second 
OHH  project  to  be  undertaken.  Primary  foods  such  as 
meat  and  vegetables,  which  are  basic  to  the  local  diet, 
are  scarce  and  expensive— especially  for  a navyman’s 
budget.  Food  supplement  programs,  like  that  of  OHH, 
are  the  most  effective  ways  of  providing  tangible  in- 
creases to  the  Vietnamese  navyman’s  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Animal  husbandry,  agronomy  and  fishing  projects 
are  now  underway  to  provide  these  needed  dietary 
supplements. 

| | sing  U.  S.  Navy  advisors,  all  experts  in  their  spe- 
^ cific  fields,  the  projects  have  progressed  at  an 
extremely  fast  pace.  In  animal  husbandry,  U.  S.  sailors 
share  their  know-how  in  the  construction  of  facilities 
and  the  care  and  breeding  of  livestock,  while  the  Viet- 
namese provide  the  labor  and  materials.  Aside  from 
the  initial  outlay  of  funds,  these  projects  are  designed 
to  be  self-supporting. 

At  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  a model  farm  has  been  estab- 
lished and  is  currently  being  used  as  one  of  five  live- 
stock distribution  centers.  Here,  livestock  are  bred, 
raised  and  distributed  to  other  bases  in  the  Republic. 
At  present,  115  livestock  projects  are  in  operation  at 
44  bases. 

In  agronomy,  U.  S.  sailors  again  provide  the  knowl- 
edge and  advice  to  their  Vietnamese  counterparts  in 
modem  crop-raising  techniques.  Thirteen  vegetable 
gardens  and  three  fruit  tree  projects  are  now  under- 
way at  several  bases. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  food  supplement  program 
is  a fishing  project.  Initially  a pilot  program,  it  has 
now  been  expanded  toward  reaching  an  eventual  goal 
of  providing  low-cost  fish— at  1/15  of  the  local  market 
price— to  all  Vietnamese  Navy  bases  and  commissaries. 
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Top  left:  P03  Archie  A.  Banfield  works  at  the 
Seabees'  construction  site  in  Kien  Hoa  Province. 
Top  right:  Seabees  and  trainees  take  a break 
from  a heavy  workload  at  one  of  their  construc- 
tion sites.  Above  left:  LTJG  William  E.  Reichmuth 
(left)  studies  a blueprint  with  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Army  Colonel  Nguyen  Van  Son  (center)  and  Chief 
Richard  Murguia.  Above:  A Vietnamese  sailor  and 
his  American  naval  advisor  look  over  pigs  raised 
at  their  base  under  Operation  Helping  Hand.  Left: 
Two  Seabees  repair  a swing  at  the  public  play- 
ground constructed  by  Team  0318  for  the  children 
of  Ben  Tre  city.  Standing  to  the  left  of  the  Sea- 
bees is  a former  Viet  Cong  who  has  rallied  to  the 
government  side  and  is  now  a construction  trainee. 


The  fishing  program,  which  now  includes  10  small- 
scale,  long-line  projects  and  a large-scale  project  de- 
ploying modified  junks  with  fishing  nets,  has  already 
resulted  in  a savings  of  more  than  $92,000  for  Viet- 
namese Navyrnen  during  the  past  year. 

•the  third  facet  of  OHH  involves  the  establishment 
* of  a Vocational  Rehabilitation  Center  for  disabled 
Vietnamese  Navy  veterans.  In  an  effort  to  make  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  a reality  for  the  VNN  veteran, 
widows  and  orphans,  the  Vietnamese  and  U.  S.  navies 
are  constructing  a 500-family  hamlet.  This  will  provide 
housing  and  food  supplement  programs  for  Navy 
veterans  and  their  dependents  at  Cat  Lai,  adjacent  to 
a vocational  rehabilitation  school  supported  by  the 
government  of  Vietnam. 

The  center’s  primary  goal  is  to  ensure  that  former 
VNN  sailors  can  return  to  their  homes  as  productive 
members  of  the  postwar  society.  Veterans  will  receive 
training  in  carpentry,  auto  mechanics,  electricity,  re- 
frigeration, welding,  plumbing  and  typing. 

^nperation  Helpinc  Hand  is  just  what  the  name 
implies— a program  designed  to  allow  and  encour- 
age the  Vietnamese  to  help  themselves  and  eventually 
become  a self-sufficient  nation.  Although  the  Viet- 
namese have  provided  most  of  the  labor  for  these  civic 
action  projects,  it  has  been  a group  of  highly  qualified 
and  dedicated  U.  S.  Navyrnen  who  have  largely  been 
responsible  for  the  progress  which  has  been  made.  By 
sharing  their  professional  knowledge  and  skill,  U.  S. 
Naval  Advisors  and  Seabees  have  helped  to  convert 
raw  manpower  into  productive  labor. 

Since  the  Seabees  first  set  foot  in  Vietnam  in  1963, 
they’ve  been  constructing  roads,  bridges,  schools, 
shelters  and  even  playgrounds  for  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren. 

But  today,  a change  in  Seabee  tradition  is  evident 
at  Cat  Lai,  on  the  outskirts  of  Saigon— there,  Viet- 
namese military  men  and  civilians  are  performing  tasks 
which  were  accomplished  by  U.  S.  sailors  only  a year 
ago.  Only  one  Seabee— P03  John  B.  Moran,  Jr.— is  now 
assigned,  as  an  advisor,  to  the  Cat  Lai  construction 
site. 

About  80  Vietnamese,  applying  skills  taught  to  them 
by  Seabees  previously  stationed  in  the  area,  are  work- 
ing under  Moran’s  supervision  on  dependent  shelters 
at  Cat  Lai  for  the  families  of  Vietnamese  Navyrnen 
and  disabled  veterans. 

qeabee  Team  0318,  now  stationed  in  Kien  Hoa 
**  Province  50  miles  south  of  Saigon,  has  been  sup- 
porting Vietnamese  civic  action  projects  in  the  prov- 
ince since  it  arrived  there  last  December. 

A specialized  13-man  construction  unit,  the  team 
consists  of  builders,  mechanics,  equipment  operators, 
a steelworker,  an  engineering  aid,  an  electrician,  a 
utilitiesman,  and  a hospital  corpsman  who  conducts 
his  own  civic  action  program  by  providing  medical 
and  dental  assistance  to  residents  of  villages  through- 
out the  Kien  Hoa  province. 
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Above:  A maternity  hospital  is  one  of  the  projects  now  underway  by  Seobee  Team 
0318  members  and  Vietnamese  trainees. 

Left:  P02  Wayne  R.  Dixon  (right)  observes  one  of  15  Vietnamese  workers  he  helps  to 
train  at  a construction  site  in  Ham  Long  District. 


These  Seabees  also  provide  a training  program  for 
the  Vietnamese.  At  present-  there  are  15  Vietnamese 
in  training  at  Kien  Hoa— including  four  former  Viet 
Cong  who  left  communism  and  joined  the  govern- 
ment side.  Evidence  increases  each  day  that  a trained 
nucleus  of  people  will  be  left  when  the  team  finally 
departs  Vietnam. 

One  project  which  is  now  underway  is  the  con- 
struction of  a maternity  hospital  in  Ham  Long  District. 
“We  have  six  construction  trainees  and  usually  only 
one  Seabee  who  acts  as  an  advisor  to  them,”  said 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Richard  Murguia,  the  assistant 
officer  in  charge  of  the  team.  “In  fact,  we  have  a Viet- 
namese man  who  often  supervises  the  trainees,”  he 
added. 

The  combination  of  support  from  the  Seabees  and 
enthusiasm  from  the  Vietnamese  people  has  resulted  in 
the  completion  of  several  projects  already— including 
roads,  a bridge,  warehouses  and  a public  playground. 

Operation  Helping  Hand  was  created  to  meet  the 
increased  needs  of  the  Vietnamese  Navy  which,  during 
the  past  two  years,  has  more  than  doubled  in  size.  The 
program  is  strengthening  their  navy  by  providing  the 
financial  means  to  develop  a stable  corps  of  career 
men,  improve  family  security,  and  build  service 
loyalty. 

| | nfortunately,  OHH  is  limited  in  its  efforts  due 
w toa  shortage  of  funds.  In  addition  to  the  appropri- 
ated funds  which  have  been  made  available  for  this 
cause,  a total  of  three  million  dollars  is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  necessary  work. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  OHH  and  the  need 
for  additional  nongovernment  funding,  a group  of 
prominent  American  business  and  professional  men  in 
Saigon  formed  the  Operation  Helping  Hand  Founda- 
tion in  March  of  last  year  as  a means  of  collecting 
private  donations  for  this  cause. 

To  date,  over  $43,000  has  been  contributed  to  the 


foundation,  and  an  additional  $40,000  in  assorted 
material  and  equipment  has  been  collected  and 
shipped  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  through  Project 
Handclasp.  But  the  total  goal  of  three  million  dollars 
is  still  a long  way  off,  and  a great  deal  of  private 
support  throughout  the  entire  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  community  is  needed  in  order  to  reach  it. 

tqually  urgent  is  the  need  for  volunteers— both  offi- 
" cers  and  enlisted  men— to  serve  as  advisors  in  Viet- 
nam. Since  the  need  for  volunteers  was  first  cited 
early  this  year,  over  800  officers  and  2600  enlisted 
men  have  volunteered  and  many  of  them  are  now  in 
training  en  route  to  Vietnam.  The  response  has  been 
good,  but  the  need  for  qualified,  motivated  volunteers 
continues. 

The  Vietnamese  Navy  needs  experience  and  advice 
in  the  areas  of  preventive  maintenance,  repair  tech- 
niques, procurement,  storage  and  issue  of  spare  parts, 
transportation  management,  and  logistic  planning  at  all 
levels.  While  volunteers  of  all  designators  and  ratings 
are  needed,  of  particular  importance  are  those  officers 
and  enlisted  men  who  are  skilled  in  the  areas  of  logis- 
tics and  maintenance.  Enlisted  volunteers  are  needed 
in  the  UT,  CE,  CM,  BU,  EA,  ET,  CS,  EM,  EN,  GMG, 
RD,  SK,  and  YN  ratings,  and  those  Navymen  who 
have  previously  served  in  an  advisory  capacity  are  par- 
ticularly encouraged  to  consider  another  tour  in  Viet- 
nam as  an  advisor. 

in  addition  to  more  intensive  training  (see  accom- 
* panying  page),  the  Navy  offers  special  benefits  to 
volunteers  for  Vietnam  advisory  duty  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  the  family  separation  and  personal  hard- 
ships inherent  in  this  duty.  Recent  approval  of  respon- 
sibility pay  for  officers  serving  in  certain  senior  naval 
advisor  billets  was  a major  step  forward  in  this  area, 
and  other  incentives  for  both  officers  and  enlisted  men 
are  now  being  considered. 
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School  for 

Naval  Advisors 

A new  training  program  for  Vietnam-bound  U.  S. 
Naval  Advisors  is  now  underway  at  the  Naval  Am- 
phibious School,  Coronado,  and  the  Naval  Inshore 
Operations  Training  Center  at  Vallejo,  Calif.  The 
program,  which  began  operation  on  1 July,  is  de- 
signed to  provide  “well  qualified,  highly  motivated, 
trained  sailors”  to  assist  in  the  Navy’s  role  in  Viet- 
namization. 

Navy  volunteers  are  trained  in  one  of  three  ad- 
visor areas— operations,  staff  or  logistics— and  later 
assigned  to  Chief  Naval  Advisory  Group,  usmacv 
for  duty. 

Those  Navymen  who  volunteer  and  are  accepted 
for  the  program  already  have  basic  functional  skills 
which  will  enable  them,  with  training,  to  become 
effective  advisors  capable  of  passing  on  their 
knowledge  to  their  Vietnamese  counterparts.  They 
receive  instruction  in  Vietnamese  history,  religious 
customs,  and  in  human  behavior  so  that  they  may 
better  relate  to  those  with  whom  they’ll  be  working. 

Most  of  the  volunteers  receive  Vietnamese  lan- 
guage training,  and  some— who  will  be  assigned  to 
key  jobs— will  receive  as  much  as  47  weeks  of  train- 
ing. 

Volunteers  who  are  accepted  for  the  program  are 
eligible  for  some  special  benefits,  including: 

• An  expansion  of  the  Spot  and  Field  Promotion 
Programs. 

• Preferential  treatment  in  choice  of  next  duty 
station. 

• 30  days’  leave  before  and  after  Vietnam  tour. 

• Preferential  Navy  housing  consideration  within 
conus  for  their  dependents  while  they  are  serving 
in  Vietnam. 

• Hostile  fire  pay. 

• Income  tax  exemption. 

• 14  days’  conus  leave  during  the  Vietnam  tour. 

For  a complete  listing  of  the  benefits  available  to 

advisors,  see  All  Hands,  June  1971. 


Top  left:  Language  training  class  at  the  Navy  Inshore  Operations 
Training  Center.  Top  center:  Volunteers  climb  ropes  during  a 

physical  training  session.  Top  right:  Communication  instruction. 
Above:  Vietnam  Advisory  Program  volunteers  receive  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  M- 60  machine  gun.  Below:  A river  patrol  boat 
(PBR)  makes  a patrol  run  during  training  at  the  center. 
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■kiiNE  American  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War  have 
been  at  work  since  mid-summer  on  a two-month 
project  designed  to  benefit  disabled  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary men. 

The  nine  individuals,  who  represent  no  organiza- 
tion, decided  to  return  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
because  of  their  desire  to  help  the  Vietnamese  people 
and  their  concern  that  the  image  of  veterans  as  a 
whole  was  being  misrepresented  back  home. 

They  are  four  former  Navymen,  three  former  Ma- 
rines, one  ex-soldier  and  one  former  airman. 

“I  felt  an  unfair  and  distorted  view  of  the  Vietnam 
war  veteran  was  being  displayed,”  said  Armistead  J. 
Maupin,  Jr.,  a former  lieutenant  (jg)  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy. 

“We  were  being  portrayed  in  the  news  as  drug 
addicts,  marchers  on  Washington  and  extreme  radi- 
cals. I would  weigh  every  news  story  I saw  with  what 
I knew  from  my  service  experiences  there  and  saw 
that  a three-dimensional  picture  of  the  war  and  the 
veterans  was  not  being  presented,”  he  said. 

Maupin  decided  that  adding  more  rhetoric  to  the 
problem  would  solve  nothing. 

“We  had  to  show  by  our  actions  that  we  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  commitments  of  our  country.  I’m  not  in 
favor  of  letting  the  war  drag  on,  but  I think  we 
should  do  all  we  can  for  the  South  Vietnamese  before 
we  withdraw  completely,”  he  said. 

iaiith  this  in  mind,  Maupin  started  writing  letters 
to  Washington,  and  after  receiving  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  enough  positive  reaction,  took  a leave  of 
absence  from  his  job  on  the  news  staff  of  the  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  News  and  Courier. 

On  8 June,  he  traveled  to  Washington  to  begin  put- 
ting his  plan  into  operation.  Two  days  later,  in  the 
office  of  a mutual  friend,  he  met  Charles  P.  Collins 
III,  another  former  naval  officer. 

Collins,  a veteran  of  nearly  21  months  in  the  com- 
bat zone,  but  more  recently  a professional  recruiter 
for  an  electronic  data  concern  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  thought 
returning  to  Vietnam  for  a people-to-people  type  proj- 
ect sounded  “like  a great  idea.” 

Putting  their  heads  together,  they  decided  to  keep 
their  group  small,  and  unaffiliated  with  any  larger 
organization. 

Passing  the  word  by  telephone  and  from  friend  to 
friend,  ensuring  that  each  veteran  they  considered 
was  recommended  by  a known  source,  they  were 


Above  left:  The  partially  completed  20-unit  housing 

project  in  Vietnam  that  nine  American  veteran  volun- 
teers are  rushing  to  finish  by  fall.  Above  right:  the  men 
work  to  complete  a roof  for  a 10-unit  section  of  the 
project.  Living  at  the  construction  site,  they  use  one  of 
the  completed  units  as  a dining  room  (right)  and  two 
others  as  bunkrooms.  This  project  is  at  Cat  Lai. 
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At  left:  the  Americon  veteran  volunteers  pass  cement 
blocks  from  man  to  man  while  constructing  a wall  for 
the  new  housing  units.  Below  left:  Charlie  Collins,  a 
former  naval  officer  with  more  than  21  months  of  service 
in  the  war  zone,  prepares  cement  blocks  for  laying. 
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joined  by  the  following  members  of  the  volunteer 
group : 

•Thomas  M.  Nielsen,  a former  radio  operator  with 
the  U.  S.  Navy’s  Mobile  Riverine  Force,  and  now  a 
working  artist  with  a houseboat-studio  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River; 

• Zeph  Lane,  a former  Navy  hospital  corpsman  who 
was  medevaced  from  Vietnam  in  March  1969,  with 
an  injury  caused  by  shrapnel  from  a B-40  rocket,  now 
a premedical  student  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
He  is  the  only  married  member  of  the  group; 

•Karel  J.  (Jess)  Leadbeter,  a former  U.  S.  Air 
Force  advisor  to  Vietnamese  Air  Force  radar  opera- 
tors in  the  Mekong  Delta  and  now  a student  at  Prince 
George’s  Community  College  in  Largo,  Md.; 

• Francis  L.  (Lou)  Abad  Jr.,  a former  Marine  Corps 
captain  with  more  than  100  Vietnam  air  missions 
under  his  belt  as  an  F-4  Phantom  jet  navigator.  He 
served  there  with  Marine  air  units  during  parts  of 
1965,  ’66-’68-’69-’70  and  71. 

• Jack  R.  Myerovitz,  a printer  for  the  past  two  years 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  Washington, 
and  before  that  part  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  force 
that  recaptured  Hue  after  it  fell  in  the  communists’ 
1968  Tet  offensive; 

• Carrolton  E.  Reese,  a former  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Depot  at  Qui  Nhon,  and  an  independent  builder 
since  leaving  the  service  over  a year  ago; 

• John  F.  Butler,  also  a carpenter,  and  a member 
of  a U.  S.  Marine  Corps  combined  action  group  in 
Military  Region  1 during  his  14-month  Vietnam  tour 
which  ended  in  November  1969. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  group  got  to  Saigon  that  they 
learned  what  they  actually  would  be  working  on. 

They  were  flown  there  by  the  U.  S.  Air  Force,  and 
the  U.  S.  Navy  in  Vietnam  found  a suitable  project 
for  them. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a 20-unit  housing  development 
at  Cat  Lai,  on  the  outskirts  of  Saigon,  which  will  pro- 
vide homes  for  the  families  of  Vietnamese  veterans 
attending  vocational  training  schools  there. 

Only  two  of  the  American  veterans  (Reese  and 
Butler)  had  any  previous  experience  in  carpentry,  but 
that  hasn’t  held  them  back. 


ki ost  of  the  group,  like  Jack  Myerovitz,  felt  they 
*”■  were  doing  something  important  here  before  and 
have  missed  that  feeling  since  leaving. 

“I’ve  been  wanting  to  come  back  for  the  past  two 
years,”  he  said.  “I  just  wanted  another  chance  to  work 
with  the  people— help  them  build  something.” 

Most  of  them  also  felt,  like  Zeph  Lane,  that  this 
was  an  opportunity  they  couldn’t  turn  down. 

“It  isn’t  often  that  you  have  a chance  to  align  your- 
self with  a worthwhile  cause  like  this.  Everyone  is 
saying  ‘get  up  off  your  apathy;’  this  is  one  way  of 
doing  it,”  he  said. 

The  Americans  receive  no  pay  for  their  work.  In 
fact  many  of  them  have  taken  time  off  from  well-pay- 
ing jobs  to  make  the  trip.  Their  food,  however,  is 
paid  for  by  the  Helping  Hand  Foundation,  an  organ- 
ization formed  by  American  business  and  professional 
men  to  raise  funds  and  sponsor  programs  to  improve 
the  standard  of  living  for  Vietnamese  Navymen  and 
their  families  and  also  for  Navy  veterans  there. 

The  concrete  block  structures  the  American  vet- 
erans are  completing  were  started  by  U.  S.  Navy 
Seabees  and  Vietnamese  civilian  builders  who  had  to 
leave  for  higher-priority  jobs  when  the  development 
was  only  one-third  finished.  The  veterans’  plan  was  to 
have  the  job  done  by  1 September. 


<<\A/E  were  very  fortunate  to  get  these  men  to 
work  at  Cat  Lai,”  said  CDR  Walter  F.  Baker, 
head  of  the  psychological  warfare  and  Vietnamese 
Navy  welfare  department  of  the  U.  S.  naval  forces 
headquartered  there.  He  also  coordinates  Helping 
Hand  Foundation  programs  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam. 

“The  work  these  men  are  doing  will  allow  us  to 
move  in  20  more  veterans  for  classes  starting  in  Sep- 
tember,” Baker  said.  “It’s  a great  boost.” 

The  veterans,  too,  are  pleased  with  the  task  they’ve 
been  given.  Speaking  of  a trip  to  the  nearby  voca- 
tional training  school,  John  Butler  said:  “Those  Viet- 
namese, many  of  them  disabled,  want  to  pitch  right 
in.  They’re  working  their  tails  off.  Seeing  that,  how 
these  people  will  work  if  they  have  a chance,  makes 
the  job  we’re  working  on  here  really  seem  worth- 
while.” 


—Story  and  Photos  by  JOCS  Jim  Falk,  USN 


Top  right:  John  Butler  (left),  Charlie  Collins  (right)  and 
a Vietnamese  sailor  install  window  frames  in  the  hous- 
ing project  they  are  building.  Middle  right:  Zeph  Lane, 
a former  Navy  corpsman  and  now  a pre-med  student, 
examines  the  injured  shoulder  of  a youngster  at  Cat  Lai. 
Right:  the  veterans  relax  after  a day's  work  with  letter- 
writing and  reading  by  the  light  of  a kerosene  lantern. 
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a dvancing  technology,  and  the  massive  expansion 
and  dissemination  of  that  knowledge  in  the  past 
decade,  have  resulted  in  a terrific  information  explo- 
sion. Worse  yet,  there  now  appears  to  be  a physical 
danger  of  people  being  buried  under  the  sheer  vol- 
ume of  that  paperwork. 

In  the  Navy,  various  ships,  weapons,  electronics, 
air,  and  other  sophisticated  systems  have  generated 
thousands  of  administrative  and  technical  documents. 
The  maintenance  of  this  mass  of  paper,  particularly 
the  insertion  of  pen-and-ink  and  page  changes,  has 
been  extremely  irksome  and  burdensome  to  shipboard 
personnel.  Already  cramped  shipboard  space— always 
at  a premium— is  getting  tighter,  with  the  papers 
crowding  out  the  people. 

The  answer  is,  however,  within  reach.  The  solution 
involves  the  application  of  a rather  old  medium  — 
microfilm: 

Limited  One-Year  Test  Begins 

the  navy  has  begun  a limited  one-year  test  of  micro- 
* film  aboard  19  ships:  10  from  the  Pacific  and 

nine  from  the  Atlantic  Fleets.  The  types  of  ships  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  range  from  aircraft  carriers 
to  nuclear-powered  submarines.  The  program,  which 
was  launched  in  June  1971,  is  being  performed  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  a working  task  group  formed  by 
the  Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations/Director 
of  Naval  Administration. 

The  idea  originally  developed  several  years  ago 
from  three  separate  sources.  The  first  proposal  for 
mass  use  of  microfilm  aboard  ships  was  advanced  by 
a Retention  Study  Group  which  noted  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  huge  volume  of  paperwork  on  reenlist- 
ments. Concurrently,  comphiblant  and  crudespac, 
acting  independently,  also  proposed  use  of  a micro- 
filming system. 

Goals  of  the  test  program  are  to  determine  the  ad- 
vantages, disadvantages  and  user  acceptance  of  the 
microfilm  system.  Of  equal  importance  to  the  task 
group  is  the  exploration  of  other  potential  uses  for 
the  medium. 

The  current  testing  program  features  the  use  of 
microfiche.  These  film  sheets,  four  by  six  inches  in 
size,  are  so  designed  that  up  to  98  pages  of  printed 
material  may  be  copied  on  each  one.  The  Naval  Ma- 
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terial  Command  is  providing  ships  in  the  testing  pro- 
gram with  microfiched  copies  of  comtac  (commu- 
nications/tactical) and  navships,  navelex  and  na- 
vobd  technical  publications.  Selected  intelligence  pub- 
lications are  also  being  added.  Additionally,  test  ships 
have  been  provided  with  fixed  and  portable  micro- 
fiche readers  and  reader/printers,  to  produce  hard 
copies,  with  a compact  index  and  filing  system  for 
the  fiche. 

Advantages  of  the  System 

qome  of  the  more  important  advantages  of  the 
^ microfilm  system  are:  volume  reduction,  which 
frees  much  filing  equipment  and  space  for  other  uses; 
shorter  publication-cycle  lead  times;  cost,  weight  and 
mail  volume  reductions;  information  currency;  reduc- 
tion of  shipboard  workload  through  elimination  of  all 
pen-and-ink  and  page  changes;  greater  file  integrity: 
and  faster  and  easier  retrieval  of  information. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  any  shipboard  type  project  is 
to  increase  Fleet  readiness,  and  this  program  has  the 
same  goal.  In  recent  years,  the  cost  of  progress  has 
grown  progressively  higher,  with  the  costs  of  certain 
more  sophisticated  and  complicated  systems  reaching 
astronomical  proportions.  Here,  however,  is  where 
the  microfilm  system  is  different.  It  actually  costs  less 
to  provide  microfiche  than  it  does  to  provide  printed 
copies,  although  initial  installation  of  the  system  is 
expensive,  because  of  the  need  to  procure  expensive 
equipment  (readers  and  reader/printers). 

Once  the  system  is  operational,  it  can  virtually  pro- 
duce entire  publications  and  directives  for  only  pen- 
nies. For  example,  once  a master  microfiche  has  been 
produced  of  a 98-  (or  fewer)  page  manual  (for  about 
$2.50),  other  microfiche  distribution  copies  may  be 
produced  for  about  10  cents  each.  Compared  to  the 
current  commercial  printing  costs  for  producing  the 
same  publication,  the  cost  is  nominal. 

Microfilm  Initially  A Novelty 

jm|  icrofilm  was  first  developed  in  1839  by  an  Eng- 
lishman  named  Dancer.  Initially  a novelty,  it 
became  useful  a hundred  years  ago  when  the  French- 
man Dragon  instituted  the  famous  “Pigeon  Post,”  the 
first  “airmail”  system  on  any  considerable  scale.  The 
system  was  used  to  bring  letters  and  official  dispatches 


on  microfilm  into  Paris  during  the  siege  of  1870  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

Modem  microfilming  began  in  the  1920s  with  the 
development  by  a New  York  City  bank  clerk  of  the 
rotary  camera.  This  revolutionary  device  permitted 
documents  and  film  to  move  simultaneously  at  high 
speed,  while  microphotographs  were  being  taken  of 
each  document.  Reading  machines  were  then  devel- 
oped to  search  roll  films  for  copies  of  wanted  docu- 
ments. These  instruments  became  forerunners  of  to- 
day’s modern  roll  and  cartridge  microfilm  readers. 
While  the  banking  field  was  the  first  to  use  microfilm 
on  a volume  basis,  it  was  soon  adopted  bv  other  fields, 
including  insurance,  law,  manufacturing,  libraries  and 
government. 

The  V-Mail  system  of  World  War  II— an  update  of 
Dragon’s  original  concept  — provided  for  low-cost, 
rapid  transportation  of  vast  quantities  of  information. 
Consequently,  space  became  available  for  the  trans- 
port of  critically  needed  supplies,  ammunition  and 
personnel  to  support  the  war  effort. 

a major  microfilming  breakthrough  occurred  earlv 
^ in  World  War  II.  Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
need  of  the  military  for  photographs,  maps,  and  top- 
ographical information  of  enemy  territory  was  acute. 
As  a result  of  a public  appeal,  a deluge  of  postcards, 
photographs,  and  maps  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  de- 
scriptions poured  into  Washington  in  numbers  far 
exceeding  expectations  or  facilities.  Development  of 
the  aperture  card  resulted. 

By  cutting  a hole  (aperture)  in  a key-punch  card, 
an  individual  frame  of  microfilm  could  be  mounted 
in  this  hole;  yet,  because  of  the  thinness  of  the  film, 
the  cards  could  still  be  machine-sorted.  Thereafter, 
electric  accounting  machines  handled  the  filing  and 
retrieved  of  such  data.  During  the  1950s,  aperture 
cards  became  extremely  popular  for  reproducing,  dis- 
seminating, storing,  finding  and  using  engineering 
drawings. 

These  drawings  have  formed  the  basis  for  one  of 
(Continued  on  Page  51) 

Far  left:  The  microfiche  reader/printer  in  use.  Center:  The  com- 
pact mini-reader.  Below:  An  example  of  the  amount  of  space 
saved  by  the  microfiche  system.  All  of  the  volumes  have  been 
condensed  into  the  easy-handling  box  of  cards. 
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• MORE  ON  LIBERTY:  CQs  MAY  GRANT  96s 

Liberty  periods  of  up  to  96  hours  may  now  be  granted  by  COs  on 
special  occasions  or  in  special  circumstances,  or  to  particularly  deserv- 
ing people.  Ninety-six-hour  liberty,  which  must  include  two  consecutive 
nonwork  days  and  which  may  not  --  under  any  circumstances  --  be  extend- 
ed beyond  96  hours,  may  be  granted  under  the  following  circumstances. 

• As  a reward  for  exceptional  performance. 

• As  compensation  for  extensive  or  unusual  working  hours. 

• As  compensation  for  long  or  arduous  deployments. 

• As  compensation  to  men  on  ships  undergoing  overhaul  away  from 
home  ports . 

• Where  normal  liberty  is  inadequate  due  to  isolated  location. 

• As  a traffic  safety  consideration  for  long  weekends  or  avoidance 
of  peak  traffic  periods. 

The  AlNav  which  established  this  policy  also  defined  a 72 -hour  lib- 
erty period  as  one  which  starts  at  the  end  of  a normal  working  day  and 
ends  with  the  start  of  normal  working  hours  three  and  one -half  days  later 
--  for  example,  from  Monday  afternoon  until  Friday  morning.  A 72 -hour 
period,  like  the  96,  may  not  be  combined  with  holidays  or  other  off-duty 
time  where  the  combined  period  of  absence  would  exceed  72  hours. 

• GREATER  EMPHASIS  ON  OPEN  HOUSING 

In  AlNav  51  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  discussed  the  problems  of 
discrimination  faced  by  minority  group  Navymen  and  Marines  and  their 
families  in  seeking  suitable  off-base  housing.  A subsequent  in-depth 
investigation  confirmed  that  discrimination  in  housing  is  still  widespread 
despite  the  equal  opportunity  gains  made  in  the  past  few  years.  This  is 
largely  because  people  have  not  reported  cases  of  discrimination  and,  as 
a result,  commanders  are  unaware  of  the  true  situation. 

In  a more  recent  AlNav,  SecNav  cited  the  need  for  commanders  to 
give  this  matter  their  personal  attention  in  order  to  bring  about  the  desired 
changes.  This  includes  helping  civilian  employees  in  obtaining  the  support 
of  the  appropriate  local,  state  or  national  equal  opportunity  agencies,  and 
"advising  local  governmental  officials,  community  leaders  and  private 
groups  that  future  base  closure  decisions  will  take  into  account  local  area 
practices  with  respect  to  open  housing." 

• CHRISTMAS  MAILING  PERIODS  FOR  OVERSEAS  DELIVERY 

The  U.  S„  Postal  Service,  in  conjunction  with  the  military  depart- 
ments, has  established  specific  periods  during  which  you  should  send 
your  Christmas  mail  overseas  --  if  you  want  it  to  get  there  on  time.  Sur- 
face parcels  should  be  mailed  between  12  Oct  and  8 Nov;  Space  Available 
Mail  (SAM)  parcels,  letters,  voice  recordings,  post  cards,  postal  and 
greeting  cards  should  be  mailed  between  19  Oct  and  22  Nov;  Parcel  Air 
Lift  (PAL)  items  should  be  mailed  between  26  Oct  and  29  Nov;  and  parcels, 
letters  and  cards  with  airmail  postage  should  be  mailed  between  30  Nov 
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TIDES  AND  CURRENTS 

A Message  to  the  Fleet  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 

DUPERS  NOTICE  1306 
D ot  27  Aug  1971 
approved  the  three- 
year  minimum  sea 
tour  for  all  enlisted 
personnel.  The  object 
of  extending  sea  tours 
to  a minimum  of 
three  years  is  two- 
fold: (1)  to  improve 
stability  of  men  in- 
volved—that  is,  they 
have  a longer  period 
of  time  in  one  home- 
port;  (2)  to  improve 
the  stability  of  crews  in  ships.  The  increase  to  a 
minimum  of  three  years  at  sea  is  followed  by  a 
commensurate  increase  in  shore  duty  tours  so  as 
to  balance  the  sea/shore  rotation.  Again,  this  in- 
creases the  stability  for  families  of  men  on  their 
shore  tour. 

Approximately  31,000  men  presently  serving 
24-  to  30-month  sea  tours  are  affected  by  this  new 

and  13  Dec.  For  information  about  mail  going  from  one  overseas  destin- 
ation to  another  and  a list  of  mailing  dates  for  items  sent  from  and  to 
locations  in  the  U.  S.,  see  OpNavNote  Z700  (16  Aug  71). 

• "PNA"  POINTS  FOR  ADVANCEMENT  MULTIPLE  NOW  UNDER  STUDY 

Analysts  at  the  Naval  Examining  Center,  Great  Lakes,  111.,  are 
studying  the  possibility  of  giving  some  advancement  multiple  credit  to  those 
men  who  have  passed  an  examination  but  not  been  advanced  due  to  quota 
limitations  (PNA).  The  study  is  being  carried  out  in  response  to  a survey 
in  which  82  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  men  polled  indicated  that  they  would 
be  in  favor  of  such  a program. 

• NAVY'S  CAREER  COUNSELOR  PROGRAM  EXPANDED 

The  Navy's  Career  Counselor  Program  has  been  so  successful  in 
promoting  career  motivation  that  an  expansion  of  the  program  has  been 
started.  Phase  I of  the  expansion  is  now  underway  with  the  selection  and 
use  of  full-time  BuPers-controlled  "SPECAT  A"  Career  Counselors. 

These  carefully  selected  and  trained  counselors  are  available  to  furnish 
Navymen  and  their  families  with  the  necessary  facts  for  making  a valid 
decision  concerning  a Navy  career. 

Career  Counselors  are  chosen  from  a group  of  volunteer  career 
petty  officers  on  the  bases  of  motivation,  leadership  and  communicative 
abilities,  military  bearing  and  personal  stability.  If  you're  interested 
in  becoming  a Career  Counselor,  you  may  submit  a request  to  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers-B2021)  via  your  commanding  officer. 
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policy.  Some  of  the  larger  communities  represented 
are  Yeomen,  Personnelmen,  Electronics  Techni- 
cians, Hospital  Corpsmen  and  the  Group  IX  ratings. 
Additional  benefits  realized  from  this  increase  to  a 
minimum  of  three  years  at  sea  and  extended  shore 
duty  tours  will  be  improved  personal  services  for 
all  hands  through  stabilization  of  the  incumbent 
service  agents.  Additionally,  longer  productive 
periods  between  rotations  for  the  ratings  affected, 
with  increased  opportunities  for  professional  growth 
and  promotion  to  more  responsible  billets  within 
a command  will  be  gained. 

Over-all,  while  the  number  of  men  whose  sea 
tours  are  increased  to  a minimum  of  three  years  is 
a minor  portion  of  the  Navy,  the  benefits  accrued 
will  far  outweigh  the  additional  year  or  less  that 
is  spent  in  sea  duty  tours. 
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• MOVING  MADE  EASIER  FOR  NAVY  FAMILIES 


New  procedures  are  now  being  formulated  which  will  make  it  easier 
for  Navymen  moving  to  new  assignments  to  find  suitable  housing  at  their 
new  duty  stations.  In  general,  a Navyman  who  receives  orders  may  for- 
ward a housing  application  to  his  new  duty  station,  which  will  then  send 
him  housing  information.  This  information  will  include  current  data  on 
waiting  lists,  and  should  help  the  incoming  family  in  reaching  a decision 
concerning  housing.  Further  details  on  this  procedure  and  others  related 
to  housing  for  transferring  families  are  expected  in  an  upcoming  revision 
of  OpNavInst  11101.13  series. 


• LDO(T)  CONTINUATION  PROGRAM  FOR  FY  72 

Due  to  the  Navy's  budgetary  need  to  continue  reducing  its  active 
duty  manpower  strength,  the  LDO(T)  continuation  program  for  fiscal  year 
1972  is  similar  to  that  of  last  year.  Temporary  LDOs  serving  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  under  the  10  U.  S.  Code  5787  who  have  twice  fail- 
ed of  selection  to  lieutenant  commander  under  the  Officer  Personnel  Act 
will  be  continued  on  a yearly  basis  provided  they're  selected  for  continu- 
ation on  active  duty  that  year.  These  officers  may  remain  on  active  duty 
until  30  Jun  1973  or  until  they've  completed  30  years  of  active  duty,  which- 
ever comes  first. 


• SEAVEY  DATES  FOR  EMI  AND  EM2 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  Seavey  cutoff  date  for  Electrician's  Mate 
1st  Class  is  Feb  66  and  the  Seavey  cutoff  date  for  Electrician's  Mate  2nd 
Class  is  May  67.  The  dates  were  inadvertently  switched  in  the  tabular 
listing  which  appeared  in  last  month's  issue. 


• MORE  WILL  BE  ELIGIBLE  FOR  CAPT  AND  CDR  IN  FY  72 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  expanded  eligibility  for  selection  to 
line  captain  and  commander  in  fiscal  year  1972.  The  expanded  eligibility 
is,  in  the  case  of  male  officers,  as  follows:  Those  now  eligible  for  pro- 

motion to  captain  include  individuals  with  date  of  rank  of  1 Jul  1968  or 
earlier;  junior  officer  eligible  is  John  Watson,  lineal  number  004718-90. 
Officers  eligible  for  promotion  to  commander  include  those  with  date  of 
rank  of  1 Jul  1969  or  earlier;  junior  officer  eligible  is  J.  H.  Luallen,  Jr., 
lineal  number  018713-90. 

• COs  GIVEN  MORE  LATITUDE  FOR  GRANTING  EMERGENCY  LEAVE 

Commanding  officers  have  been  given  the  widest  possible  latitude 
in  determining  the  existence  of  an  emergency  and  the  granting  of  emer- 
gency leave.  This  move,  announced  in  Z-gram  137,  was  made  to  elimin- 
ate the  confusion  stemming  from  various  interpretations  regarding  the 
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"appropriate  means"  for  verifying  the  existence  of  an  emergency  requir- 
ing the  serviceman's  presence. 

Dependents  of  deployed  Navymen  are  still  encouraged  to  contact  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  command's  contact  point  officer,  or  the  nearest 
U.  So  naval  or  other  military  activity  for  assistance  in  emergency  situa- 
tions. However,  "appropriate  means"  can  be  a letter,  telegram  or  tele- 
phone call  from  the  dependent,  minister,  attending  physician  or  other  in- 
terested party  to  the  command  or  individual  concerned.  "In  recognition 
of  the  individual  Navyman's  maturity,  integrity  and  responsibility,  "the 
Z-gram  said,  "emergency  leave  should  be  granted  in  accordance  with 
BuPersMan  3020075,  whenever  the  circumstances  warrant,  based  on  the 
judgment  of  the  commanding  officer  and  the  desires  of  the  individual." 

• NEW  POLICY  ON  SPACE-AVAILABLE  TRAVEL 

The  services  have  jointly  put  into  effect  a new  policy  for  space 
available  travel  which  is  more  responsive  to  the  travel-ready  passenger. 
The  new  procedures,  which  were  begun  on  a worldwide  basis  on  1 Sep, 
eliminated  the  twice-weekly  validation  for  servicemen  and  their  depend- 
ents wishing  to  travel  on  military  aircraft.  Instead,  the  passenger  signs 
up  only  one  time,  but  he  must  be  present  the  first  time  his  name  is  called 
for  the  flight.  Other  changes  have  increased  the  flight  information  avail- 
able to  the  passenger  and  provided  more  reliable  methods  for  using  the 
space  available  seats. 

• CTMs  AND  ETs  ELIGIBLE  FOR  CONVERSION  TO  EW  RATING 

If  you're  a communications  technician,  M branch  (CTM)  in  paygrade 
E-5,  or  an  electronics  technician  (ET)  in  paygrade  E-5  or  below  with  an 
NEC  of  1588  or  1594,  you're  now  eligible  to  submit  a request  for  conver- 
sion to  the  Electronic  Warfare  Technician  (EW)  rating.  If  you're  accepted 
for  conversion  to  this  rating,  which  was  established  on  1 Sep  71,  you'll  be 
ordered  to  EW  "A"  school  for  training.  The  amount  of  training  required 
will  be  determinied  by  the  school  officials'  review  of  your  previous  train- 
ing and  accomplishments.  The  deadline  for  submitting  requests,  in  accor- 
dance with  BuPers  Notice  1440  (24  Aug  71),  is  1 December  of  this  year. 

• product  INFORMATION  FOR  NAVY  EXCHANGE  PATRONS 

Date/code  handbooks  are  now  available  for  in-store  reference  by 
patrons  of  Navy  commissaries  and  Navy  Exchange -operated  convenience 
stores.  These  handbooks  provide  explanations  of  the  most  commonly 
used  packaging  codes  and  supply  information  concerning  product  shelf  life 
and  spoilage,  where  possible,  giving  the  consumer  a better  understanding 
of  the  products  available. 

Commissary  stores  are  also  marking  store -packaged  fresh  produce, 
meat  and  poultry  items  with  the  day  of  the  week  that  the  item  was  packaged. 
This  information  is  clearly  indicated  on  the  product  label. 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


"The  Name  Of  The  Game” 


T HE  SENIOR  AND  MAS- 

* TER  CHIEF  PETTY 

officer  selection 
process  is  an  impor- 
tant issue  for  thou- 
sands of  Navymen.  It 
is  not  surprising  that 
it  is  the  subject  of 
considerable  questions 
and  curiosity.  At  least 
in  my  office,  the  tide 
of  correspondence 
concerning  this  issue 
seems  to  rise  and  fall 
with  the  yearly  rec- 
ommendations for  advancement  by  the  selection 
board. 

The  bulk  of  this  correspondence  is  undoubtedly 
motivated  by  genuine  concern.  Perhaps,  those  who 
are  concerned  with  this  topic  could  benefit  from  a 
brief  review  of  the  selection  procedure  for  senior 
and  master  chief  petty  officers. 

To  begin  with,  the  rates  of  senior  and  master 
chief  are  much  sought  after.  The  demand  for  ad- 
vancement exceeds  the  supply  of  billets.  The  com- 
petition is  keen. 

While  the  ceiling  established  by  Congress  is 
slightly  higher  (.3  per  cent),  the  Navy  is  author- 
ized by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
have  only  a maximum  of  .7  per  cent  and  1.7  per 
cent,  respectively,  of  its  total  enlisted  force  at  the 
master  chief  and  senior  chief  levels.  Moreover,  we 
should  consider  that  the  odds  are  even  more  crucial 
within  individual  ratings  where  the  aspirants  for 
advancement  are  competing. 

We  must  also  understand  the  quota  system. 
Quotas  in  each  rating  are  limited  by  the  needs  and 
means  of  the  Navy  as  they  are  determined  by  plan- 
ners here  in  the  Bureau.  No  matter  how  many 
qualified  men  there  are  for  any  one  rating,  the 
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number  of  promotions  may  not  exceed  the  estab- 
lished quota.  These  quotas  are  generally  allocated 
by  rating  ...  by  this  approach,  effective  competi- 
tion is  established  and  maintained  within  the  total 
community,  thereby  more  nearly  assuring  selection 
for  advancement  of  only  those  best  qualified  within 
specific  ratings. 

jujany  individuals  wonder  about,  or  question,  the 
*”* *  condition  of  their  service  jackets  when  they 
are  appraised  by  the  board. 

Occasionally,  information  is  missing  from  a man’s 
service  jacket.  To  solve  this  problem,  the  secretary’ 
of  the  selection  board  is  authorized  to  contact  indi- 
vidual commands  for  recovery  of  missing  data.  Dur- 
ing the  1970  selection  board,  500  telephone  calls 
and  175  messages  were  initiated  to  make  certain 
that  each  service  jacket  would  be  the  most  com- 
plete reflection  of  the  total  man.  As  the  secretary  of 
the  board  put  it,  “Board  members  are  verv  consci- 
entious about  missing  data;  they  ask  for  more  data 
than  they  usually  need.” 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  a very  responsible 
effort  is  made  to  consider  the  whole  man.  The  en- 
tire record  of  each  candidate  is  carefully  reviewed. 
In  fact,  every  page  of  every  service  jacket  is  scruti- 
nized by  some  qualified  member  of  the  board.  Dur- 
ing the  last  selection  alone,  some  16,000  service 
records  were  screened.  However,  this  is  not  an 
automated  process.  This  is  a process  which  gives 
each  candidate  an  experienced  and  penetrating  re- 
view by  dedicated  and  responsible  people.  It  pro- 
vides for  a human  look  rather  than  a cursorv 
mechanical  evaluation. 

The  selection  process  then,  is  an  arduous  affair. 
Many  long  and  concentrated  hours  are  necessary  to 
get  the  job  done.  This  year,  the  board  was  com- 
posed of  30  officers  and  13  master  chief  petty  of- 
ficers. Each  of  the  43  members  was  under  oath  or 
affirmation,  “without  prejudice  or  partiality,”  to 
“recommend  those  found  to  be  the  best  qualified 
for  advancement.”  Selections  for  promotion  are 
made  by  majority  vote. 

the  specific  characteristics  that  are  considered 
1 desirable  may  vary  from  year  to  year.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  this,  a man  who  is  serious  about 
promotion  should  continue  to  build  up  his  record, 
even  though  he  may  have  suffered  disappointment 
in  the  past. 

A man  who  is  contemplating  advancement  to 
senior  or  master  chief  petty  officer  must  build  his 
record  from  the  ground  up.  He  should  be  concerned 
with  his  record  of  performance  from  the  very  be- 
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ginning.  Planning  and  preparation  are  important 
for  a successful  career. 

In  general,  a man  can  reason  correctly  that  the 
board  looks  well  beyond  test  scores  and  perform- 
ance evaluations.  Types  and  places  of  duty,  age, 
health,  awards,  educational  credits,  administrative 
ability,  potential,  discipline  record,  time  in  rate, 
time  in  service,  background,  letters  of  commenda- 
tion and  correspondence  courses  are  also  matters 
of  consideration.  Each  selection  board  has  con- 
siderable latitude  in  weighing  these  elements  in 
order  to  define  the  desirable  man. 

Many  candidates  adjudged  to  be  alternates  or 
nonselectees  would  like  to  know  just  why  they 
were  not  chosen  for  advancement.  While  I can 
sympathize  with  this  question,  the  answer  is  simply 
not  available.  Deliberations  and  evaluations  regard- 
ing individuals  are  not  a matter  of  record  and  board 
members  are  sworn  to  secrecy. 

mowever,  this  secrecy  is  not  to  stifle  you.  It  is 
**  for  vour  protection.  It  promotes  an  atmosphere 
of  equitability  and  allows  for  freedom  from  the 
imposition  of  advantaged  and  self-interested  con- 
tacts. 

If  you  have  such  a question  for  yourself,  be  confi- 
dent about  the  board’s  decision.  While  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  board  cannot  always  be  “cut  and  dried,” 
their  judgments  are  as  just  as  humanly  possible.  The 
one  best  answer  for  you  is  to  consider  the  nature 
of  the  struggle  you  are  in.  Chances  are  that  at  least 
one  other  man’s  qualifications  and  characteristics 
proved  to  be  more  desirable  than  your  own.  Re- 
member that  this  process  is  not  one  of  “non-selec- 
tion;” it  is  rather  one  of  selection  of  the  best  quali- 
fied from  among  many  with  excellent  records  and 
qualifications. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  selection  board  method 
for  senior  and  master  chief  petty  officer  advance- 
ment is  of  great  value  to  us  all.  It  offers  many  ad- 
vantages to  the  Navy  and  the  individual  sailor  that 
are  otherwise  unavailable  to  us. 

Not  everyone  can  become  a senior  chief  or 
master  chief  petty  officer.  In  this  competitive  en- 
vironment, the  door  of  promotion  cannot  open  to 
everyone  who  knocks  upon  it.  Nor  does  it  always 
open  when  first  knocked  upon. 

The  name  of  the  game  is  to  be  competitive.  Long 
years  of  faithful  service  and  graying  temples  are 
not  criteria  for  promotion.  Accept  the  challenge  and 
spirit  of  the  competition.  Prepare  yourself.  Push 
yourself.  Cultivate  your  study  habits.  Be  market- 
able. Get  busy  and  create  a demand  for  yourself. 
Perform! 
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CARS  Program 

A new  PROGRAM  called  Country,  Area  and  Regional 
Specialist  (CARS) /Country  Area  and  Regional 
Staff  Officer  (CARSO)  has  been  approved  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  is  now  being  set  up. 
The  new  program  recognizes  the  Navy’s  traditional  in- 
terest in  foreign  affairs  and  the  increasing  need  for 
officers  with  that  expertise.  Officers  with  backgrounds 
in  politico-military  affairs,  strategic  planning,  political 
science,  foreign  relations  and  those  with  experience  in 
other  countries  have  been  used  for  generations  by  the 
Navy,  but  without  any  special  management  or  direc- 
tion. 

There  has  never  been  any  way  of  assuring  that  the 
number  of  officers  with  the  required  skills  would  be 
available  when  needed.  The  CARS/CARSO  program 
will  identify  small  groups  of  skilled  officers  to  meet 
specific  requirements  for  countries,  areas  and  regional 
specialists  and  staff  officers. 

II  nder  the  program,  an  officer  with  considerable 
knowledge  of  a specific  country,  area  or  region 
because  of  his  language  skill,  academic  background 
and  practical  experience  can  be  designated  a CARS 
officer.  Officers  applying  for  the  CARS  designation 
must  have  a qualification  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try of  level  three  through  five  (interpreter  or  linguist), 
based  on  the  Defense  Language  Proficiency  Test. 
Academic  requirements  include  a master  level  of  edu- 
cation leading  to  a subspecialty.  Experience  can  be 
either  in  the  country  in  question  or  on  a major  staff 
providing  in-depth  politico-military  support  or  stra- 
tegic planning  for  a specific  country,  area  or  region. 

A CARSO  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  being  qualified 
to  serve  on  a major  staff  in  a politico-military  or  stra- 
tegic planning  billet  requiring  his  specific  country, 
area  or  regional  expertise.  Most  CARSO  officers  will 
be  selected  from  among  the  ranks  of  CARS  officers. 
CARSOs  are  selected  by  the  CARSO  selection  board 
which  also  adds  or  deletes  officers  on  the  CARS  list. 
The  board  meets  for  the  first  time  this  month. 

The  CARSO  board  will  also  select  a few  high  per- 
forming junior  officers  as  prospective  CARSOs.  These 
officers’  careers  will  be  managed  as  part  of  the  CARS/ 
CARSO  community  to  complete  their  qualifications  as 
CARS.  They  will  be  the  primary  source  of  CARSOs  to 
be  selected  by  future  boards.  These  prospective 
CARSO  officers  will  receive  special  language  and  post- 
graduate training.  The  CARS  designation  will  essen- 
tially be  limited  to  officers  .who  already  have  the  lan- 
guage and  academic  qualifications. 

^nfficers  of  all  designators  will  be  eligible  for  con- 
sideration  by  the  board.  They  will  retain  their 
officer  designators  and  warfare  specialties.  Unrestrict- 
ed line  officers  selected  for  the  program  can  expect  to 
rotate  between  tours  of  sea  duty,  foreign  duty  and  staff 
duty,  including  command  at  sea  if  qualified.  Staff 
corps  or  restricted  line  officers  will  rotate  among  tours 
in  their  career  specialties  in  foreign  duty  and  continen- 
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WANTED 

SEAL  VOLUNTEERS 


^uring  World  War  II,  there  arose  a vital  need  for 
a highly  trained,  hard-hitting  organization  which 
could  accomplish  sophisticated  missions  within  the 
amphibious  forces  of  the  Navy.  This  need  was  satisfied 


by  the  creation  of  the  Underwater  Demolition  Team 
(UDT),  which  has  successfully  accomplished  missions 
across  thousands  of  beaches  around  the  world  in  past 
and  present  combat  theaters. 

However,  the  increasing  complexities  of  guerrilla 
and  unconventional  warfare  required  still  another 
unique,  singularly  trained,  force  to  meet  the  challenge. 
The  Navy  answered  the  call  with  its  now-famed 
SEAL  Teams,  an  outgrowth  of  the  highlv  successful 
UDT.  The  term  SEAL  is  derived  from  the  environ- 
ments in  which  he  is  trained  to  operate— Sea- Air-Land. 

Comparable  to  the  Army’s  Special  Forces  or  the 
Air  Force  Commandos,  the  Navy  SEAL  operates  with 
little  support,  relying  on  nature  for  survival. 

^ DT  and  SEAL  teams  continually  need  qualified 
volunteers.  Those  officers  and  enlisted  men  se- 
lected undergo  a grueling  24-week  course  to  condition 
themselves  for  the  professional,  mental  and  physical 
requirements  of  the  UDT  organization. 

The  training  begins  with  four  weeks  of  toughening 
runs,  calisthenics  and  other  physical  events  to  increase 
stamina.  The  following  weeks  are  filled  with  class- 
room work,  exercise,  open-sea  swims,  study  and  prac- 
tice in  demolition  and  reconnaissance  techniques. 
Candidates  later  learn  the  use  of  explosives,  make  live 
demolition  raids  against  an  offshore  island,  and  com- 
plete an  ocean  swim  of  about  seven  miles.  They  also 
receive  a week’s  training  in  survival,  escape,  evasion 
and  land  navigation. 

After  three  weeks  of  airborne  training  they  go  to 


tal  U.  S.  CARS/CARSO  billets.  All  officers  in  the  pro- 
gram can  expect  normal  advancement  in  their  warfare 
or  career  specialties. 

Four  major  regions  of  specialization  have  been  de- 
termined—Middle  East,  Africa  and  South  Asia;  Pacific 
and  Far  East;  Western  Hemisphere;  and  Europe  and 
NATO,  including  the  USSR.  Within  regions  are  areas 
and  countries  on  which  officers  may  concentrate. 
BuPers  Notice  1040  of  14  Jul  1971  contains  detailed 
information. 


Navy  Encourages  SDs  to  Cross-Rate, 

Rating  Overmanned  in  E-4  Through  E-6 

QiRST,  second  and  third  class  stewards  are  being 
* encouraged  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  to 
cross-rate.  This  is  part  of  the  continuing  program  to 


bring  the  number  of  stewards  down  to  within  the 
established  manning  level. 

While  the  program,  begun  in  February,  has 
a quantitative  success,  most  of  the  men  willin 
into  new  fields  are  in  the  E-2  and  E-3  pay  grades. 
This  means  that  the  steward  rating  is  still  overmanned 
in  the  E-4  through  E-6  rates,  resulting  in  the  request 
that  more  petty  officers  elect  to  change  over.  How- 
ever, the  response  from  stewardsmen  has  been  so 
great  that  it  is  anticipated  that  no  more  rating  changes 
will  be  authorized  for  E-2s  and  E-3s  except  through 
the  Selective  Conversion  and  Retention  (score) 
program. 

A list  of  ratings  to  which  petty  officers  in  the  stew- 
ard rating  are  encouraged  to  convert  has  been  pub- 
lished in  BuPers  Notice  1440.  Men  may  request  con- 
version to  ratings  that  are  not  on  the  list,  but  they 
should  also  request  two  other  choices  found  on  the 
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underwater  swimmers’  school  to  learn  the  use  of 
various  underwater  breathing  apparatus,  followed 
by  some  helicopter  jumps  and  explosive  ordnance 
handling.  Thus,  they  are  part  frogman,  part  para- 
trooper and  part  commando. 

An  underwater  demolition  team  consists  of  about 
15  officers  and  100  enlisted  men,  divided  into  five 
platoons.  Each  element  is  completely  self-contained 
and  capable  of  carrying  out  team  missions. 

Only  those  who  have  successfully  completed  UDT 
training  can  become  SEALS. 

A Navy  SEAL  is  paid  extra  for  his  work.  SEAL 
officers  receive  $220  a month  above  regular  pay— 
$110  for  parachuting  and  $110  for  demolition  work. 
Enlisted  SEALs  are  paid  $110  extra  a month— $55 
for  parachuting  and  $55  for  demolition  work. 

UDT  and  SEAL  teams  are  always  looking  for 
qualified  volunteers.  If  you’re  interested,  now’s  the 
time  to  contact  your  personnel  officer. 


list  as  the  other  ratings  are  near  their  manning  levels. 

Conversion  may  be  made  by  taking  the  rating  ex- 
amination or  attending  an  “A”  school.  Persons  must 
meet  school  requirements,  though  a waiver  of  up 
to  20  points  on  classification  test  scores  may  be  grant- 
ed on  a case  basis.  Men  should  also  make  sure  they 
can  meet  the  physical  and  security  clearance  require- 
ments of  the  rating  they  wish  to  convert  to. 

Stewards  wishing  to  convert,  either  by  test  or 
through  schooling,  must  submit  requests  in  time  to 
reach  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers-B223) 
not  later  than  31  October.  It  is  anticipated  that  very 
few  men  will  be  allowed  to  convert  to  unlisted  ratings. 

Because  the  February  1972  steward  Navywide  ex- 
amination will  be  administered  prior  to  the  regularly 
scheduled  examination  dates,  stewards  wishing  to 
convert  by  examination  may  take  both  the  steward 
exam  and  the  exam  for  the  rating  to  which  they  want 


to  convert.  Persons  authorized  advancement  and 
change  of  rating  will  have  the  option  of  accepting  the 
steward  advancement  or  a lateral  conversion. 

Kawishiwi  Dishes  Out  Food  for  Crews, 

Fuel  for  Ships,  Haircuts  & Spare  Parts 

TO  SHIPS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  FLEET,  USS  Kdwiskhvi 
* (AO  146)  is  something  special,  for  she  provides 
something  more  than  oil  for  their  boilers.  For  men  in 
the  Fleet’s  little  guys  like  minesweepers,  gunboats  and 
Coast  Guard  cutters,  Kawishiwi  dispenses  something 
akin  to  liberty. 

When  the  small  ships  come  alongside,  Kawishiwi’s 
captain  invites  as  many  as  can  come  aboard  via  high- 
line  to  swing  on  over  for  a haircut,  shopping  in  the 
ship’s  store,  a refreshing  stop  at  the  soda  fountain  and, 
if  time  permits,  some  hot  pizza  from  the  galley. 
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To  Kawishiwi’s  crew,  however,  a ship  alongside 
means  more  than  goodies  from  the  store  and  the 
galley- 

Any  day  of  the  week,  her  men  are  liable  to  be  busy 
transferring  the  thousands  of  gallons  of  fuel  required 
to  keep  the  Navy’s  steam  up  and  the  lubricants  to 
keep  the  wheels  turning. 

Tons  of  freight  are  also  transferred  during  each 
swing  along  the  gunline  as  well  as  spare  parts  and, 
probably  most  welcome  of  all  from  a morale  stand- 
point, the  mail  which  swings  merrily  from  the  lines 
between  Kawishiivi  and  her  visitors. 

'Can  Do?' — They  Did  if  Again, 

NMCB-62  Captures  Peltier  Award 

the  Seabees  of  Naval  Mobile  Construction  Battalion 
1 62  not  only  “can  do”  but  did  again.  They  won  the 
Peltier  Award  for  Best  of  Type  excellence  for  the  sec- 
ond consecutive  year. 

The  Peltier  Award  plaque  was  recently  presented 
to  NMCB-62  skipper,  Commander  Frank  M.  New- 
comb, in  a ceremony  at  Camp  Moscrip  in  Puerto 
Rico.  The  award,  designating  NMCB-62  as  the  “Out- 
standing Naval  Mobile  Construction  Battalion  for 
1970,”  was  presented  by  Rear  Admiral  Walter  M. 
Enger,  Commander  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Com- 
mand and  Chief  of  Navy  Civil  Engineers. 

In  1969,  NMCB-62  became  the  first  Atlantic  Fleet 
battalion  to  receive  the  award  since  1966.  The  bat- 
talion is  the  second,  in  both  fleets,  to  earn  the  honor 
two  consecutive  years  since  the  award  was  established 
by  the  Society  of  American  Military  Engineers  in 
1960.  NMCB-9  accomplished  this  feat  in  1964-65. 


San  Diego  Public  Works  Center 
First  To  Win  Manpower  Award 

the  San  Diego  Public  Works  Center  became  the  first 
■ Navy  command  to  win  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy’s  Manpower  Achievement  Award.  The  award 
was  presented  for  “commendably  superior  manage- 
ment capability  in  meeting  Navy  priorities  and  re- 
quirements” during  1969  and  1970. 

Three  major  pieces  of  Navy  equipment  developed 
and  constructed  by  PWC  were  on  display  for  the  cere- 
mony—the  “Mobile  Muleher”  used  for  destruction  of 
classified  matter;  the  “Garbage  Cooker”  which  pro- 
cesses garbage  for  use  as  landfill;  and  a lightweight 
target  sled. 


Radiomen  Provide  Round-the-Clock  Service 
Holding  Communications  Open  in  Vietnam 

communications  is  a word  with  different  meanings 
^ to  different  people.  But  for  U.  S.  Navy  radiomen 
serving  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Forces  headquarters  in 
Saigon,  RVN,  it  means  a reliable,  rapid  and  secure 
method  of  keeping  their  commander  informed. 

From  around  the  world,  from  riverine  combat  craft 
to  Washington,  the  daily  flow  of  messages  to  and  from 
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“I  LOVE  YOU 


IAIHen  Navy-Marine  Corps 
MARS  Radio  Station  NONRD 
at  Camp  Moscrip  makes  its  weeklv 
calls  to  its  affiliates,  the  messages 
which  crackle  through  the  airwaves 
are  usually  intimate,  although  hard- 
ly private.  But  who  cares?  What 
matters  is  that  a lonely  sailor  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  talking  to  the  folks 
back  home. 

The  Camp  Moscrip  station, 
which  operates  seven  days  a week, 
is  manned  by  the  communications 
squad  of  Naval  Mobile  Construc- 
tion Battalion  62.  The  seven-man 
squad,  headed  by  Radioman  1st 
Class  Douglas  L.  Bollinger,  con- 
sists of  switchboard  operators 
Electricians  3rd  Class  Thomas  E. 
Sauers,  Thomas  M.  Lies  and  Rich- 
ard W.  Stough,  and  Construction 
Electrician  Constructionmen 
George  R.  Eaves  and  Michael  J. 
Coop.  Electronics  Technician  3rd 
Class  Dan  C.  Watson,  who  handles 
the  MARS  maintenance  and  repair 

\ 


the  communications  center  of  the  commander  U.  S. 
Naval  Forces  in  Vietnam  is  voluminous  and  unending. 

This  center  handles  all  message  correspondence 
directed  to  and  from  104  Navy  commands  and  activi- 
ties in  the  Saigon  area.  Its  volume  runs  over  50,000 
individual  messages  a month. 

Working  24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week,  the 
106-man  force  reproduces  an  average  of  more  than 
60,000  copies  of  messages  a day  for  distribution,  and 
accepts  more  than  400  messages  for  transmission. 

Chief  Petty  Officer  Lonnie  D.  Duggins,  communica- 
tions traffic  analyst,  said  “with  the  aid  of  modern 
microfilming,  more  than  one  million  messages  are  kept 
on  file.  Any  individual  message  can  be  located  and 
reproduced  in  less  than  five  minutes.” 

Messages  may  contain  general  information  about 
routine  changes  in  Navy  regulations  or  combat  in- 
formation dealing  with  fast-moving  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

in  a matter  of  minutes,  the  center  can  reach  the 
* seat  of  government  in  Washington,  and  echelons  of 
commands  ashore  and  at  sea.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  secure  teletype  and  other  modem  equipment 
connected  with  a worldwide  computerized  communi- 
cations network. 

In  addition  to  its  mission  of  reliable,  secure,  and 
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duties,  rounds  out  the  team. 

MARS  calls  leave  the  station  by 
radio  transmission  and  are  received 
by  MARS  stations  located  at  the 
Naval  Construction  Battalion  Cen- 
ters, Gulfport,  Miss.,  and  Davis- 
ville,  R.  I.  There  they  are  patched 
into  the  commercial  telephone  sys- 
tem and  from  that  point  on  they 
become  collect  calls  to  the  point  of 
destination. 

When  atmospheric  conditions  are 
favorable,  the  MARS  calls  can  be 
as  clear  as  a local  phone  call.  The 
only  difference  is  that  only  one  per- 
son can  talk  at  a time,  and  must 
say  “over”  before  the  other  person 
can  talk.  This  is  necessary  so  the 
radio  operators  assisting  with  the 
calls  on  each  end  can  change  their 
sets  from  transmitting  or  receiving 
as  necessary. 

The  station,  which  operates  on 
a first-come,  first-served  basis,  also 
offers  written  message  service. 

—Story  by  CE3  W.  R.  Adams 


rapid  communications,  the  center  also  provides  a 
morale-boosting  telegram  service  for  the  men  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  This  service  makes  available 
to  naval  personnel  serving  in  the  Saigon  area  a -tele- 
graph outlet  which  is  much  less  expensive  than  com- 
mercial facilities.  — JOl  Bob  Williams 

Special  Issue  of  New  Work  Uniform 
Insures  Supply  for  Recruit  Centers 

pRF.E  issue  of  the  new  Navy  enlisted  blue  working 
* uniform  to  eligible  Nawmen  is  now  underway. 
Because  of  cost  only  one  of  the  new  uniforms  will  be 
issued  to  each  person. 

Recruits  are  currently  being  issued  at  least  one  new 
uniform  with  their  clothing  allotments  and  a limited 
number  have  been  made  available  for  sale  in  clothing 
and  small  stores. 

To  reserve  the  supply  of  uniforms  needed  by  recruit 
training  commands  and  clothing  and  small  stores,  the 
free  issue  program  has  been  designated  as  a special 
program  and  will  receive  clothing  supplies  after  RTC 
and  C&SS  needs  are  met.  Local  commands  have  been 
instructed  not  to  begin  distribution  of  free  uniforms 
until  they  have  sufficient  stocks  to  keep  up  with  the 
level  of  demand  at  clothing  and  small  stores. 

Navymen  on  active  duty  are  eligible  for  the  program 


if  they  have  at  least  one  year  of  obligated  service  as 
of  1 Jul  1971.  Drilling  Reservists  with  one  year  or 
more  remaining  in  a Selective  Reserve  unit,  or  Navv- 
men  on  active  duty  who  have  executed  agreements  as 
of  1 July  to  enter  a Selective  Reserve  unit,  are  also 
eligible  to  receive  the  free  uniform  issue.  See  BuPers 
Notice  1020  and  NavSup  Notice  4400  (both  dated  1 
Jul  1971)  for  more  information. 


List  of  New  Movies  to  Fleet  Includes 
'Andromeda  Strain/  'Raid  on  Rommel' 

■ jehe’s  a list  of  recently  released  16-mm  feature 
* 1 motion  pictures  available  to  ships  and  overseas 
bases  from  the  Navy  Motion  Picture  Service. 

Movies  in  color  are  designated  by  (C)  and  those 
in  wide-screen  process  by  (WS). 

The  War  Devils  (WS)  (C):  War  Drama;  John  Ire- 
land, Anthony  Steel. 

Soldier  Blue  (WS)  (C):  Western;  Candice  Bergen. 
Peter  Strauss. 

The  Outsider  (C):  Drama;  Darren  McGavin,  Shir- 
ley Knight. 

Raid  on  Rommel  (WS)  (C):  War  Drama;  Richard 
Burton,  John  Colicos. 

That’s  the  Way  It  Is  (WS)  (C):  Music  Documen- 
tary; Elvis  Preslev. 

Rabbit  Run  (WS)  (C):  Drama;  James  Cann,  An- 
janette  Comer. 

Sudden  Terror  (C):  Suspense  Drama;  Mark  Lester, 
Lionel  Jeffries. 

A New  Leaf  (C):  Comedy,  Walter  Matthau,  Elaine 
May. 

Puzzle  of  a Downfall  Child  (C):  Drama;  Faye 
Dunaway,  Viveca  Lindfors. 

Red  Sky  at  Morning  (C):  Drama,  Richard  Thomas, 
Claire  Bloom. 

They  Might  Be  Giants  (C):  Comedy  Adventure; 
Joanne  Woodward,  George  C.  Scott. 

The  Berlin  Affair  (C):  Drama;  Darren  McGavin, 
Fritz  Weaver. 

Waterloo  (WS)  (C):  Historical  Drama;  Rod 

Steiger,  Christopher  Plummer. 

The  Andromeda  Strain  (WS)  (C):  Science  Fiction; 
Arthur  Hill,  David  Wayne. 

The  Last  Valley  (WS)  (C):  Historical  Adventure; 
Michael  Caine,  Omar  Sharif. 

The  House  That  Screamed  (WS)  (C):  Horror; 
Lilli  Palmer,  Christina  Galbo. 


VP-22  Crews  Gain  'ALPHA'  Designation 
Halfway  Through  Six-Month  Deployment 

Patrol  Squadron  Twenty-Two  (VP-22)  has 
■ achieved  a rare  position  of  readiness  in  antisub- 
marine warfare  with  the  designating  of  all  12  of  its 
crews  as  “ALPHA  crews.”  The  squadron,  liomeported 
at  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii,  but  deployed  to  Naval  Air 
Facility,  Naha,  Okinawa,  achieved  the  distinction 
after  only  three  months  of  concentrated  practice  and 
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VISITING  PEARL  HARBOR 


Navymen  and  their  families  visiting  Hawaii 
usually  wish  to  include  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
USS  Arizona  Memorial  in  their  tour.  While  there 
are  commercial  tours  available,  the  Navy  also  pro- 


vides free  tours  of  the  harbor  and  the  memorial  to 
the  general  public. 

The  one-hour  harbor  tour  operates  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  except  on  national  holidays.  It 
departs  the  USS  Arizona  Memorial  Landing,  lo- 
cated just  off  Kamehameha  Highway  between  Hon- 
olulu and  Pearl  City,  at  0930,  1030,  1330  and  1430. 
The  tour  is  operated  on  a first-come,  first-served 
basis  except  for  Vietnam  R&R  servicemen  and  their 
families  who  are  given  preference.  An  official  R&R 
card  must  be  presented.  A busload  of  about  50 
R&R  personnel  and  their  families  comes  daily  from 
the  Fort  DeRussy  R&R  Center  to  take  the  0930 
cruise. 

The  Arizona  Memorial  cruise  operates  daily, 
Tuesday  through  Sunday,  0900  to  1130  and  1300 
to  1530  at  about  30-minute  intervals. 

The  boat  does  not  operate  on  Mondays  or  holi- 
days except  for  7 December,  Veterans  Day  and  the 
afternoon  of  Memorial  Day.  Tourists  may  sign  up 
for  the  daily  tours  starting  at  0800.  No  reservations 
for  the  following  day  or  another  time  are  accepted. 
Basic  tour  information  is  provided  on  a recorded 
message  by  dialing  433-1294  or  432-6169. 


testing  during  its  six-month  deployment  from  January 
to  July. 

To  achieve  the  “ALPHA”  designation,  each  crew 
must  complete  exercises  outlined  by  Commander  Fleet 
Air  Wings,  Pacific,  which  include  demonstrating  pro- 
ficiency in  antisubmarine  warfare,  aerial  mining, 
weapons  employment  and  ASW  surveillance.  Some 


exercises  require  only  initial  qualifications  while  others 
must  be  repeated  to  maintain  qualification. 

VP-22  departed  Hawaii  with  only  one  ALPHA 
crew.  Since  then,  not  only  has  every  crew  achieved  the 
ALPHA  designation,  but  crew  12  has  achieved  double 
ALPHA  status— each  member  has  also  completed  all 
requirements  for  designation  as  aircrewmen. 
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Oklahoma  City's  Stamp  Savers 
Aid  Needy  Indians  in  Arizona 

qefore  any  sailor  aboard  the  Seventh  Fleet  flagship 
" uss  Oklahoma  City  (CLG  5)  throws  away  an  old 
envelope,  he  stops  and  tears  off  the  stamps.  You  may 
wonder  if  it’s  possible  for  1300  philatelists  to  he 
aboard  a single  U.  S.  Navy  ship.  Possible,  perhaps, 
but  in  this  case  the  ship’s  crew  have  joined  together  in 
a common  effort  for  the  benefit  of  charity. 

The  stamps  are  gathered  and  sent  to  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  at  San  Miguel  (Calif.)  Mission  who,  in  turn, 
resell  them  to  companies  which  distribute  packets  of 
canceled  stamps  to  collectors. 

The  Oklahoma  City  collection  program— headed  by 
Yeoman  2nd  class  Bob  Kaliski  of  the  ship’s  legal  de- 
partment—has  collected  over  12,000  stamps  in  the 
past  two  years. 

The  money  made  by  the  mission  is  used  to  aid 
needy  Arizona  Indians  and  people  in  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines. 

Carrier's  Self-Help  Project  Makes 
'Hitting  the  Beach'  Still  More  Fun 

I IFE  ABOARD  AN  AIRCRAFT  CARRIER  is  nO  big  picnic. 
" But  for  the  2450  men  of  the  antisubmarine  warfare 
carrier  uss  Ticonderoga  (CVS  14),  it  does  include  a 
series  of  little  ones. 

The  “ Tico  cabanas,”  as  the  picnics  are  called,  are 
actually  free  feasts  for  the  men  aboard  Tico.  Every 
afternoon  in  port,  the  Ticonderoga  men  migrate  to  the 
nearest  naval  station  recreation  field,  on  foot  or  by 
ship-provided  buses,  to  indulge  in  as  much  free  food 
and  drink  as  they  want.  The  menu  consists  of  a variety 
of  barbecued  fare,  but  the  most  popular  dishes  are 
choice  broiled  steaks,  hamburgers  and  french  fries— 
all  free  to  the  Ticonderoga  crew  and  their  guests. 

Strictly  a self-help  operation,  the  cabanas  are  sup- 
ported by  the  crew  and  the  general  mess  aboard  ship. 
One  of  the  nicest  things  about  the  cabana  is  that  it 
goes  everywhere  the  ship  goes,  whether  it’s  San  Diego, 
Long  Beach  or  Sasebo,  Japan. 

This  ...  or  This?  (Cont.) 

the  Navy’s  oldest  and  most  successful  uses  of  micro- 
filming. Millions  of  engineering  drawings  have  been 
reduced  to  35mm  microfilm  and  placed  on  aperture 
cards  for  mechanical  sorting  and  retrieval.  As  an 
example  of  the  data  compaction  made  possible  by 
using  this  system,  40,000  individual  ship  plans  — re- 
quiring 786  cubic  feet  of  storage  space  — have  been 
microfilmed  onto  60  rolls  of  film  occupying  less  than 
four  cubic  feet  of  space.  This  space-saving  feature  has 
been  particularly  useful  aboard  submarines. 


> 

' Self-Help  Guidelines 

Calling  it  a “Program  for  the  Improvement  of 
Shore  Establishment  Habitability,”  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  Admiral  E.  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  USN, 
instituted  the  present  Self-Help  Program  in  OpNav 
Instruction  11000.9  of  6 Aug  1970.  He  stated  that 
his  purpose  in  setting  up  the  program  was  to  help 
restore  “fun  and  zest  of  a Navy  career,”  and  to 
reverse  declining  retention  rates. 

The  instruction  named  Rear  Admiral  W.  M. 
Enger,  CEC,  the  Chief  of  Civil  Engineers  and  also 
the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Com- 
mand, as  the  project  manager  and  charged  him 
with  making  “improvements  to  habitability  ashore 
for  all  Navymen  and  their  dependents.” 

• Here’s  how  the  program  works— An  activity 
identifies  a sorely  needed,  people-oriented  project 
and  follows  the  usual  procedures  for  obtaining 
approval  to  build  the  facility  and  to  secure  funds 
for  material,  design  and  incidental  costs. 

• At  the  same  time,  the  command  assures  that 
it  will  make  every  effort  to  obtain  Seabees  and 
Self-Helpers  for  the  actual  labor.  For  technical 
aid,  there  are  17  recently  formed  construction 
battalion  units  at  various  locations  in  the  States 
to  which  commands  may  turn  in  order  to  make 
Self-Help  a success. 

•These  units  are:  401— Great  Lakes,  111.;  402— 
Pensacola,  Fla.;  403— Annapolis,  Md.;  404— Mem- 
phis, Tenn.;  405— San  Diego,  Calif.;  406—  Lemoore, 
Calif.;  407— Corpus  Christi,  Tex.;  408— Newport, 
R.  I.;  409— Alameda,  Calif.;  410— Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
411— Norfolk,  Va.;  412— Charleston,  S.C.;  413 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii;  414— New  London,  Conn.; 
415— Oceana,  Va.;  416— Long  Beach,  Calif.;  and 
417— Whidbey  Is.,  Wash. 

• If  there’s  a CBU,  a Reserve  Unit,  or  a PHIBCB 
unit  in  the  area,  local  liaison  is  established  to  deter- 
mine the  unit’s  availability  to  do  the  job.  The 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  will  be  a deciding  fac- 
tor—a unit  is  expected  to  undertake  only  those 
jobs  it  can  complete  in  four  to  six  months’  time. 

• Once  the  project  is  approved  and  the  money 
is  allocated,  the  local  public  works  officer  provides 
the  engineering  guidance.  A minimum  number  of 
Seabees  are  assigned  to  give  technical  guidance 
and  the  command  assigns,  in  a duty  or  off-duty 
status,  the  voluntary  Self-Helpers. 

• Details  concerning  Self-Help  may  be  obtained 
by  contacting  Captain  J.  E.  Washburn,  CEC,  USN; 
Director,  Seabees  Ashore/Self-Help  Program;  Code 
PC-3;  HQNAVFAC;  Wash.,  D.  C.  20390  (AUTO- 

^VON  22/75285  or  75269). 


the  microfilm  industry  is  substantial  and  fast-grow- 
* ing.  The  growth  recently  has  been  particularly  en- 
hanced by  the  advent  of  Computer  Output  Microfilm 
(COM),  which  translates  the  output  of  computers 
directly  from  magnetic  tape  onto  microfilm  without 


any  intervening  paper  medium.  With  the  development 
of  high  quality,  cheap,  small,  portable  readers,  many 
homes,  too,  are  expected  to  make  substantial  use  of 
microfilm  before  the  end  of  this  century. 

— JOC  Bill  Wedertz,  USN 
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drawn  at  facilities  serving  over  or 
under  300  men. 

The  four  winners  were  chosen 
out  of  12  finalists.  The  remaining 
eight  were  named  to  second  and 
third  positions  in  their  respective 
categories.  Second  and  third  places 
in  large  messes  afloat  were  taken 
by  uss  Austin  (LPD  4),  an  At- 
lantic Fleet  amphibious  transport 
dock,  and  uss  S perry  (AS  12),  a 
Pacific  Fleet  submarine  tender.  The 
submarine  rescue  ship  uss  Florikan 
(ASR  9)  in  the  Pacific  took  second 
place  in  the  small  mess  afloat  di- 
vision and  in  the  Atlantic,  uss 
Brumby  (DE  1044),  an  ocean  es- 
cort ship,  was  third.  Naval  Station, 
Guam,  placed  second  in  large 
messes  ashore,  followed  by  Naval 
Communications  Training  Center, 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

Small  messes  ashore  runners-up 
were  the  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard in  Bremerton,  Wash.,  and  the 
Naval  Air  Facility,  Naples,  Italy. 

THIS  IS  THE  SECOND  TIME  Corpus 

* Christi  has  won  honors  as  the 
best  large  mess  ashore,  having 
done  so  in  1964.  Rigel  was  a sec- 
ond-place winner  last  vear,  which 
lends  truth  to  the  slogan,  “When 
you’re  only  number  two,  you  try 
harder.” 

The  Ney  Award  was  orginated 
in  1958  in  honor  of  Captain  Ed- 
ward Francis  Ney  (SC)  USN,  who 
served  as  head  of  the  Subsistence 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts  (now  Naval  Supply 
Systems  Command)  during  World 
War  II.  The  program  has  the  ob- 
jective of  promoting  excellence  in 
Naw  food  service  through  recog- 
nition of  general  messes  which 
demonstrate  outstanding  prepara- 
tion and  service  of  food  and  man- 
agement of  food  service  operations. 


This  page  (top  to  bottom):  Ney  Award  five- 
man  selection  committee;  large  mess  afloat 
winner  USS  L.  Y.  Spear  (AS  36);  sneeze 
guards  in  the  chow  line,  an  impressive  fare; 
chart  details  Spear's  provision  support  to 
subs,  and  hors  d'oeuvres  aboard  Spear. 


iiors  d’oeuvres  before  dinner 
**  served  by  a waiter  neatly  at- 
tired in  a bright  red  coat  and  bow 
tie  are  the  mark  of  any  fine  restau- 
rant, including  the  one  aboard  uss 
L.  Y.  Spear  (AS  36)  homeported 
in  Norfolk,  Va.  Spears  restaurant, 
crew’s  mess,  is  one  of  four  enlisted 
dining  facilities  within  the  Navy 
to  receive  the  Captain  Edward 
Francis  Ney  Award  given  annually 
to  the  top  general  messes  afloat 
and  ashore. 

S pear  was  rated  the  best  large 
mess  afloat  by  the  Ney  committee 
while  uss  Rigel  (AF  58)— also  in 
Norfolk— was  named  the  best  small 
mess  afloat.  Naval  Air  Station,  Cor- 
pus Christi,  Tex.,  received  the  hon- 
or as  best  large  mess  ashore  and 
Naval  Security  Group,  Galeta  Is- 
land, Panama  Canal  Zone,  was  the 
best  small  mess  ashore.  The  di- 
viding line  between  large  and  small 
messes  ashore  and  afloat  was 
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There  were  a total  of  15  areas  in 
which  each  dining  facility  was 
graded. 

IA#INNERS  AND  RUNNERS-UP  WOll 
* * because  they  worked  hard  at 
their  jobs— providing  good  food  and 
good  service  to  Navymen.  Spear  is 
an  example.  The  men  of  the  gen- 
eral mess,  headed  by  Lieutenant 
(jg)  Kevin  C.  Dolan  and  Master 
Chief  Commissaryman  Hugh  Mc- 
Cracken, asked  for  crew  sugges- 
tions about  service  and  menus.  As 
the  often  highly  critical  sugges- 
tions came  in,  S pear’s  food  service 
division  started  making  changes. 
The  menus  became  more  varied 
and  each  Wednesday  the  men  of  a 
specific  division  were  allowed  to 
tell  the  cooks  what  they  wanted. 
The  commissarymen  and  mess 
cooks  worked  overtime  on  new  pro- 
jects, receiving  help  from  other  di- 
visions to  make  sure  they  were 
completed  quickly.  The  changes 
were  things  that  could  not  have 
been  made  a few  weeks  before  the 
Ney  inspectors  arrived;  they  re- 
flected long-range  planning. 

uss  Austin  is  happy,  though  not 
satisfied,  with  her  number  two  spot 
in  the  large  mess  afloat  slot.  She 
was  inspected  twice  before  being 
named  as  one  of  the  final  dozen. 
The  first  inspection  was  in  Novem- 
ber of  last  year  while  the  ship  was 
in  the  United  States.  She  was  vis- 
ited again  by  Ney  inspectors  in 
March  while  in  the  middle  of  a 
Mediterranean  deployment,  at  a 
time  when  she  had  an  additional 
600  Marines  aboard. 

The  food  service  officers  and 
the  leading  commissarymen  of  the 
winning  commands  attended  the 
Food  Service  Executive  Association 
convention  in  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  in 
August,  where  they  accepted 
plaques  on  behalf  of  their  com- 
mands. Attending  were:  LTJG 


Dolan  and  CSCM  McCracken  of 
S pear;  ENS  J.  C.  Bassett  and  CS2 
S.  Short  of  Rigel;  (CSC  R.  C.  Bar- 
ringer was  unable  to  attend);  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  P.  Cohan,  and 
CSCS  R.  W.  Dunlap  of  Corpus 
Christi;  and  LT  T.  J.  Malsack  and 
CSC  D.  E.  Bell  of  Galeta  Island. 

Winning  and  second-place  ac- 
tivities are  also  entitled  to  send  a 
commissaryman  to  a two-week 
course  in  professional  cookery  at 
the  School  of  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Administration  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

There  are  approximately  950 
Navy  enlisted  dining  facilities  at 
the  present  time,  over  80  per  cent 
of  them  on  ships.  Naming  12  fa- 
cilities out  of  950  means  the  win- 
ners are  definitely  delivering  the 
chow— on  time  and  hot— and  it 
means  those  who  wish  to  win  the 
Ney  Award  next  year  will  have  to 
deliver  it  even  better. 


Top  to  bottom:  Corpus  Christi's  chow  line 
and  records  are  inspected  prior  to  its  selec- 
tion as  best  large  mess  ashore;  USS  Rigel 
(AF  58)  won  best  small  mess  afloat;  food 
steamer  at  Corpus  Christi  gets  safety  check, 
and  a baker  aboard  USS  Austin  (LPD  4) 
puts  icing  on  a work  of  art. 
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UESTIONS  ABOUT  RIGHTS , benefits,  programs  and 
policies  of  interest  to  Navymen  and  dependents 
continue  to  be  asked  hundreds  of  times  each  month  in 
letters  and  telephone  calls  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel. A cognizant  BuPers  office  provides  a prompt, 
personal  reply  to  each  query,  and  those  of  general 
interest  are  published  in  ALL  HANDS. 

Here's  the  fifth  in  a series.  For  Parts  I,  II,  III  and  IV, 
see  ALL  HANDS,  August,  October  and  December  1970 
and  June  1971. 

Education  & Training 

Q:  / have  been  told  that  " study  guides"  containing 

questions  and  answers  that  will  help  me  pass  advance- 
ment exams  are  available  commercially.  Is  this  true 
and,  if  so,  how  useful  are  they? 

A:  Such  guidelines  are  available  but  their  use  is 


not  encouraged  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  In 
spite  of  their  claims,  complaints  have  been  received 
concerning  both  their  currency  and  their  usefulness. 
Diligent  study  of  reference  reading  prescribed  in 
Training  Publications  for  Advancement  (NavPers 
10052  series)  is  a more  useful  and  sure  way  of  prepar- 
ing for  advancement  exams. 

Q:  Are  all  graduates  of  NESEP  appointed  to  com- 

missioned grade  in  the  unrestricted  line? 

A:  The  great  majority  are.  Appointments  in  Re- 

stricted Line  or  Staff  Corps  categories  are  authorized 
for  NESEP  graduates  not  physically  qualified  for 
appointment  in  the  unrestricted  line  and  for  a very  few 
others  with  exceptional  qualifications  for  duty  in  such 
categories  as  Supply  Corps,  Civil  Engineemg  Corps, 
engineering,  ordnance  engineering,  aeronautical  en- 
gineering, aviation  maintenance  and  geophysics. 
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Q:  As  an  FTM2  what  are  the  requirements  to  get 

into  the  Tartar  "D"  Program? 

A:  The  trailing  program  is  divided  into  two  sec- 

tions, AN/SPG-51D  Radar  and  MK  152  Computer. 
You  can  ask  for  either  course.  You  must  be  a graduate 
of  FT  “A”  School,  meet  standard  requirements  for 
schools  and  have  a specified  obligated  service  to  be 
eligible.  Check  with  your  educational  services  officer 
to  be  sure. 

Q:  What  is  PREP  (Predischarge  Education  Program) 

and  who  is  eligible? 

A:  All  military  personnel  who  have  completed  180 

consecutive  days  of  active  service  are  eligible  for 
education  assistance  from  the  VA  when  enrolled  in 
VA-approved  courses  which  are  required  to:  (1)  ob- 
tain a high  school  diploma;  and  (2)  gain  admission 
to  a training  establishment  or  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  (remedial,  refresher  and  deficiency  courses). 
Enrollment  in  PREP  is  not  charged  against  any  VA 
educational  entitlements  earned  on  active  duty. 

Q:  When  are  Record  of  Practical  Factors  forms 

revised? 

A:  Whenever  extensive  changes  are  made  to  the 

quals  for  the  ratings  involved.  Minor  changes  are  to 
be  added  locally. 

Q:  / am  a TN  with  18  months'  service.  I wish  to 

strike  for  SK,  but  my  GCT/ARI  combination  is  20  points 
below  the  required  105  points.  I requested  a waiver 
from  BuPers  to  take  a Basic  Battery  retest  before  my 
unit  deploys  overseas,  but  it  was  disapproved.  Can  you 
tell  me  why? 

A:  As  you  know,  only  one  Basic  Battery  retest  is 

allowed  and  the  new  scores  become  official— even  if 
lower  than  your  original  scores.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
important  that  you’re  ready  to  take  the  test  when 
granted  permission.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  24- 
month  period  required  between  the  initial  test  and 
the  retest.  Your  record  must  show  positive  educational 
improvement.  The  latter  requirement  can  be  fulfilled 
by  private  courses  or  by  Navy/USAFI  courses,  the 
most  beneficial  of  which  are  USAFI  “English  Gram- 
mar and  Composition,”  “A  Review  of  Arithmetic,”  and 
NTC  “Basic  Hand  Tools.”  There  are  also  several 
classification  units  overseas  which  provide  retesting 
services,  so  you  may  not  have  to  wait  until  you  return 
to  the  states.  See  your  personnel  officer  for  more 
information. 

Q:  What  guaranteed  schools  does  the  STAR  ( Selec- 

tive Training  and  Retention)  Program  give  in  the  AW 
rating? 

A:  At  present,  no  advanced  training  is  available 

for  members  in  the  AW  rating;  however,  if  an  AW 
“B”  school  is  established,  you  will  be  assigned,  pro- 
vided obligated  service  requirements  are  met. 

Q:  / would  like  to  go  to  college  next  semester,  but 


am  not  due  to  get  out  of  the  service  until  four  months 
after  classes  start.  This  means  I would  have  to  be  re- 
leased four  months  early,  while  the  Navy  generally 
only  lets  people  out  three  months  early  for  college. 
What  would  my  chances  be  of  getting  out  in  time  to 
enroll? 

A:  BuPersMan  3850220.4  stipulates:  “The  request- 

ed date  of  separation  shall  be  within  three  months 
of  the  member’s  expiration  of  active  obligated  ser- 
vice ...”  This  three-month  maximum  is  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  and  no  waivers  are  granted. 

Q:  Are  there  any  waivers  granted  under  ADCOP 

(Associate  Degree  Completion  Program)? 

A:  No,  due  to  the  high  number  of  fully  qualified 

personnel  requesting  the  program.  Additionally,  the 
educational  background  set  forth  in  the  ADCOP  notice 
is  the  minimum  entrance  requirements  for  the  par- 
ticipating junior  colleges. 

Dependents'  Schools 

Q:  / am  stationed  in  an  area  of  CONUS  where  the 

public  schools  are  generally  considered  to  be  very 
poor.  Can  I get  some  financial  help  from  the  Navy  to 
assist  in  paying  tuition  for  my  children  to  attend  a 
local  tuition-fee  school? 

A:  No.  There  is  no  legal  authority  for  the  Navy  to 
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expend  appropriated  funds  for  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schooling  of  dependents  in  CONUS. 

Q:  My  children  are  attending  a local  public  school 

in  CONUS.  All  pupils  in  the  school  are  required  to 
purchase  their  own  textbooks  and  related  school  sup- 
plies. Since  such  materials  are  provided  at  government 
expense  in  schools  operated  by  the  Navy,  can  I be 
reimbursed  by  the  Navy  for  the  supplies  which  I om 
required  to  purchase? 

A:  No.  Public  law  also  precludes  the  use  of  ap- 

propriated funds  within  CONUS  for  this  purpose. 

Q:  / am  serving  in  an  overseas  area.  My  child  will 

be  five  years  old  10  Jan  1972.  Can  he  start  to  school 
overseas  at  government  expense  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1971-72  school  term? 

A:  No.  The  regulations  state  that  the  child  must 

have  reached  his  fifth  birthday  by  31  Dec  of  the 
current  school  year. 

Q:  My  wife  has  completed  her  college  education  in 

teacher's  training  but  has  had  no  teaching  experience. 
Could  she  teach  in  a service-operated  overseas  de- 
pendents' school? 

A:  If  she  is  at  the  location  of  a service-operated 

dependents’  school  and  a vacancy  in  the  field  of  her 


teacher  preparation  occurs  during  the  school  vear, 
she  may  be  considered  for  the  position  for  the  remain- 
der of  that  school  year.  Also,  she  may  be  placed  on  the 
substitute  list  if  she  contacts  the  school  authorities. 

Q:  / have  a mentally  retarded  child,  who  is  edu- 

c able.  If  I am  assigned  to  an  overseas  location  where 
there  is  a service-operated  dependents'  school,  would 
there  be  schooling  available  for  him? 

A:  Yes,  at  the  present  time  all  military-sponsored 

overseas  dependents’  schools  provide  schooling  for 
mentally  retarded,  educable  children. 

Navy  Enlisted  Classification  Codes 

Q:  I have  held  the  NEC  of  SF-4915  since  June  1963 

when  I was  a SFP2.  I have  since  advanced  to  DCCM 
and  have  been  in  submarines  and  destroyer  tender 
duty  since  July  1964,  some  of  which  has  been  neutral 
time  for  sea/shore  rotation  purposes.  I figure  my  sea 
duty  commencement  date  as  February  1966,  after 
deducting  neutral  time.  The  ship's  PN  says  it  is  July 
1964.  I hope  the  PN  is  right,  but  I'd  like  to  be  sure. 
Does  my  neutral  time  really  count  as  sea  duty? 

A:  Certain  rates  and  NEC’s  are  exempt  from 

neutral  time.  NEC  SF-4915  is  one  of  them.  Your  ship’s 
PN  is  correct  on  this  point  and  also  on  the  fact  that 
your  sea  duty  commencement  date  is  July  1964. 

Q:  / have  just  graduated  from  boot  camp  and  have 

reported  aboard  my  ship  for  duty.  I was  told  that  I am 
identified  by  a rating  NEC.  What  is  it? 

A:  With  the  exception  of  a few  specified  per- 

sonnel, all  Navymen  in  paygrades  E-2/E-3,  not  iden- 
tified as  strikers,  must  be  assigned  a rating  entry  NEC 
of  an  appropriate  rating.  These  NECs  identify  per- 
sonnel who  have  received  special  training,  are  in  train- 
ing, or  have  an  aptitude  for  a specified  type  of  train- 
ing. The  NEC  Manual  contains  more  detailed  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Q:  1 am  a MM2  who  recently  converted  from  the 

Storekeeper  rating  to  the  Machinist's  Mate  rating.  As 
an  SK,  I held  NEC  SK-2861.  Why  can't  I hold  this 
NEC  as  a Machinist's  Mate. 

A:  The  NEC  Manual  indicates  specific  ratings 

which  can  hold  individual  rating  series  NECs.  These 
ratings  are  known  as  source  ratings.  Rating  series 
NECs  may  be  assigned  only  to  personnel  in  the 
ratings  listed  as  source  ratings  for  the  NECs.  In  your 
case,  NEC  SK-2861  could  only  be  assigned  to  you  as 
a Storekeeper.  Therefore,  when  your  rate  was  changed 
to  MM,  your  SK  NEC  became  an  invalid  code  for 
your  new  rate. 

Q:  1 have  heard  a lot  about  Special  Series  NECs. 

What  are  they? 

A:  Special  Series  NECs  are  those  which  are  not 

related  to  any  particular  general  or  service  rating. 
They  are  used  to  identify  billet  requirements  which 
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are  not  sufficiently  identified  by  rates,  and  to  identify 
the  personnel  who  are  qualified  to  be  distributed  and 
detailed  to  fill  these  requirements.  The  requirements 
for  qualifications  and  assignment  of  these  NECs  are 
listed  in  the  Manual  of  Navy  Enlisted  Classifications 
(NavPers  15105). 

New  Uniforms 

Q:  . How  do  enlisted  personnel  pay  for  the  new  uni- 
form? 

A:  Enlisted  men  will  pay  for  the  new  uniforms 

out  of  their  clothing  maintenance  allowance.  Every 
Navyman  will  receive  enough  money  over  a two-year 


period  when  uniforms  are  optional  to  purchase  them. 
Uniforms  will  be  issued  to  recruits  at  boot  camp. 

Q:  What  is  the  cost  of  the  dress  blues  now  in  use? 

A:  The  dress  blue  jumper  and  trousers  now  issued 

to  sailors  cost  $21.40. 

Q:  What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  new  uniform  for 

E-l  through  E-6? 

A:  The  new  Service  Dress  Blues  will  cost  $44  per 

uniform.  It  is  anticipated  that  two  uniforms,  four 


white  shirts,  cap,  cap  cover  and  insignia  will  cost  $108 
per  man. 

Q:  Will  there  be  a change  to  the  enlisted  uniform 

allowance? 

A:  The  enlisted  uniform  allowance  is  expected  to 

increase,  but  the  amount  cannot  be  determined  at 
this  time.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  average  of  the 
initial  clothing  issue  cost  for  all  services  on  1 Jul  1973. 

Q:  Are  Service  Dress  Khakis  required  for  CPOs 

and  officers  after  1 Jul  1973? 

A:  They  will  be  optional  from  1 Jul  1973  to  1 Jul 

1975,  at  which  time  they  will  be  deleted  as  items  of 
uniform. 

Q:  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  new 

uniform  and  the  one  currently  in  use? 

A:  The  cost  of  the  complete  seabag  was  $206.38 

on  1 Jul  1971.  The  anticipated  cost  of  the  seabag  on 
1 Jul  1973  will  be  $236.  This  figure  is  in  line  with  the 
cost  of  the  recruit  issue  for  the  other  services. 

Q:  Will  retired  personnel  be  issued  the  new  uni- 

form? 

A:  No,  but  they  may  purchase  them,  at  their  own 

expense,  if  they  desire. 

Q:  When  the  new  uniform  is  adopted,  how  will 

one  be  able  to  tell  one  rank  from  another  when  the 
blouse  is  removed? 

A:  There  will  be  no  way,  as  there  is  no  way  to 

distinguish  between  ranks  of  officers  and  CPOs  now. 
However,  this  has  been  no  problem  in  the  past  and  is 
not  expected  to  be  one  in  the  future.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  provision  in  Uniform  Regulations  to  remove 
the  service  dress  blue  blouse,  but  in  those  instances 
when  it  is— say  in  an  office-all  one  has  to  do  is  ask 
a man  his  rate  or  rank. 

Pay  and  Allowances 

Q:  Why  can't  I get  pro  pay  and  VRB  for  my  rat- 

ing? The  Army  and  Air  Force  both  award  pro  pay  and 
VRB  for  the  same  skill  and  training  as  mine. 

A:  The  need  for  pro  pav  or  VRB  in  any  skill  is 

determined  by  the  manning  in  that  skill  in  each  serv- 
ice. If  your  skill  is  quite  short  of  career  petty  officers, 
the  VRB  may  be  applied  to  induce  more  first-term 
men  to  reenlist  into  the  career  community  or  pro  pay 
may  be  applied  to  induce  more  career  petty  officers 
to  stay  in  the  rating.  Two  factors  are  used  to  determine 
the  need  to  apply  pro  pay  or  VRB  to  any  rating  or 
NEC:  How  critical  is  the  shortage  of  career  petty 
officers  and  how  much  time  is  required  to  train  men 
in  this  field. 

Q:  My  son  recently  completed  his  four-year  enlist- 

ment in  the  Navy.  During  that  period  he  had  a suffi- 
cient amount  of  money  deducted  from  his  pay  to  pur- 
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chase  a U.S.  Treasury  bond  each  month.  He  was  dis- 
charged approximately  three  months  ago  but  has  yet 
to  receive  his  bonds.  Would  you  please  advise  what 
procedure  is  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  them? 

A:  When  your  son  authorized  the  Savings  Bond 

allotment,  he  also  authorized  the  holding  of  the  bonds 
in  “safekeeping.”  We  have  contacted  the  CO  of  the 
Navy  Finance  Center  at  Cleveland,  who  advises  us  that 
your  son  has  41  $25  bonds  deposited  in  safekeeping. 
He  may  obtain  these  by  writing  to  the  Commanding 
Officer,  Navy  Finance  Center,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44199, 
giving  name,  service  number  and  address  where  he 
wishes  the  bonds  to  be  mailed. 

E-8/E-9  Promotion 

Q:  If  an  individual  passes  the  E-8/E-9  exam , does 

this  mean  that  his  service  record  is  pulled  for  review 
or  is  it  a question  of  final  score? 

A:  A member  becomes  a candidate  for  consider- 

ation by  the  Senior  and  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer 
Selection  Board  by  successfully  participating  in  the 
annual  Navywide  exam.  All  test  passers  are  listed  on 
computer  runs  prepared  at  the  Naval  Examining  Cen- 
ter. These  runs  provide  a listing  for  drawing  service 
records  and  reviewing  candidates.  Each  test  passer’s 
record  is  reviewed  by  the  selection  board. 

Q:  Is  there  anything  in  print  concerning  the  break- 

down of  the  E-8/E-9  selection  boards  decision , i.e., 
does  the  final  score  count  50  per  cent,  marks  25  per 
cent,  etc? 

A:  The  criteria  for  selection  of  candidates  are  de- 

veloped in  closed  session  of  the  selection  board.  As 
such,  the  specific  criteria  and  the  weight  given  to 
individual  aspects  of  these  criteria  are  not  made  avail- 
able. 

Q:  Can  an  individual  write  BuPers  to  find  out  why 

he  has  not  been  selected  for  E-8/E-9,  and  in  this  way 
perhaps  improve  his  worth  to  the  Navy? 

A:  Since  the  selection  criteria  are  not  divulged 

outside  the  board,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  with 
certainty  the  specific  reasons  why  a member  was  not 
selected.  Therefore,  letters  to  BuPers  are  discouraged 
since  reasons  for  non-selection  cannot  be  furnished. 

Retirement/Fleet  Reserve 

Q:  If  an  enlisted  man  is  to  go  on  the  retired  list  on 

1 January  after  30  years'  service  and  is  released  on  the 
last  working  day  of  the  year,  will  he  get  a pay  raise 
if  it  is  effective  1 January? 

A:  The  question  posed  cannot  be  answered  with 

certainty  since  it  would  depend  on  the  language  used 
in  the  legislation  which  authorized  the  increase  in 
military  pay  rates.  In  the  1968,  1969  and  1971  pay 
legislation,  no  specific  language  was  used  concerning 
members  who  were  retired  on  the  same  date  that 
the  new  pay  rates  became  effective.  The  Comptroller 


General  has  held,  with  certain  qualifications  how- 
ever, that  if  the  Navyman  was  retired  upon  his  own 
application  (voluntary  retirement),  as  opposed  to 
involuntary  retirement  for  physical  reasons,  the  mem- 
ber concerned  would  be  entitled  to  retired  pay  based 
on  the  new  rates  of  basic  pay  which  became  effective 
on  the  same  date  as  the  effective  date  of  his 
retirement. 

Q:  If  a man  is  transferred  to  overseas  shore  duty 

on  an  accompanied  tour  of  duty,  can  he  submit  his 
request  for  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  to  be  effective 
after  one  year  on  board? 

A:  The  provisions  of  BuPersMan  3855180. lid 

state  that  personnel  serving  overseas  with  dependents 
will  be  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve 
upon  completion  of  the  prescribed  tour  for  the  assigned 
overseas  area.  BuPersInst  1300.26  series  details  the 
prescribed  accompanied  and  unaccompanied  tour 
lengths  for  all  areas.  In  line  with  sound  financial  man- 
agement practice,  waivers  of  this  requirement  are  not 
normally  granted  for  other  than  cases  of  thoroughly 
documented  hardship. 

Q:  Upon  retirement  or  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve 

will  the  government  ship  my  household  goods  to  a 
foreign  country  if  it  is  the  home  of  selection? 

A:  Guidelines  set  by  the  Joint  Travel  Regulations 

for  Navy  members  provide  for  shipment  of  household 
goods  and  one  POV,  at  government  expense,  anywhere 
in  the  world  upon  retirement  or  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  when  a member  is  entitled  to  a home  of  selec- 
tion. Except  in  cases  of  hospitalization  or  education, 
for  which  the  time  limitation  may  be  extended,  house- 
hold goods  must  be  turned  over  to  a transportation 
officer  within  one  year  following  termination  of  active 
duty.  Eligibility  of  personal  property  of  retired  mem- 
bers for  entry  into  foreign  countries  free  of  duties  and 
taxes  is  dependent  upon  the  laws  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try concerned.  Import  duties  assessed  by  the  foreign 
countries  are  not  included  in  the  charges  for  air  or 
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ocean  transportation  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
U.  S.  government.  Information  on  customs  require- 
ments, restricted  items  and  documentation  required  by 
the  customs  authorities  of  foreign  governments  should 
be  received  from  the  consulate  or  embassy  of  the 
country  involved. 

Rotation/ Assignment 

Q:  My  shore  duty  is  up  in  March  1972,  the  same 

month  my  enlistment  expires.  I plan  on  shipping  over  in 
January  1972;  when  can  I expect  orders? 

A:  The  day  you  extend  or  ship  over,  your  com- 

mand will  interview  you  for  your  duty  preferences  and 
make  you  available  to  BuPers  for  transfer  in  March 
1972.  The  longer  you  wait  to  obligate  for  orders,  the 
shorter  the  lead  time  you  will  have  for  planning 
purposes. 

Q:  / understand  that  if  I get  out  when  my  time  is 

up  next  month,  I can  stay  out  for  three  months,  come 
back  in,  and  still  retain  credit  for  all  the  sea  duty  I've 
had  since  1964.  By  that  time  the  next  SEAVEY  notice 
should  be  out  and  I should  make  it  because  of  my  sea 
duty  commencement  date.  If  I do  make  the  next 
SEAVEY,  will  I be  ordered  ashore  when  I show  up  for 
reenlistment  at  my  hometown  recruiting  station? 

A:  If  you  are  primarily  interested  in  moving 

ashore  under  SEAVEY  procedures  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time,  you  should  reenlist  on  board  your  present 
ship.  While  it  is  true  that  you  can  get  out  and  reenlist 
within  three  months  and  retain  your  sea  duty  credit, 
your  first  set  of  orders  on  your  new  enlistment  will 
definitely  be  to  sea,  and  for  at  least  one  year.  So  by 
taking  the  three-month  break,  you  could  get  set  back 
on  SEAVEY  for  another  year. 

Q:  Is  it  true  that  some  overseas  shore  duty  counts 

as  sea  duty  for  rotation,  while  other  overseas  duty 
counts  as  shore  duty?  I've  talked  to  some  people  who 
have  been  in  such  places  as  Iceland,  Newfoundland 
and  Gitmo  who  had  their  families  with  them  and  got 


sea  duty  credit  for  the  tour.  How  can  I get  some  of 
that  choice  duty? 

A:  There  are  thousands  of  enlisted  men  serving 

in  foreign  countries.  In  those  overseas  locations  where 
living  conditions  compare  favorably  with  living  con- 
ditions experienced 'throughout  the  United  States  (less 
Hawaii  and  Alaska),  the  tour  of  duty  is  considered 
shore  duty  for  rotation  purposes.  In  those  countries 
where  the  living  conditions  may  be  somewhat  arduous 
compared  to  U.  S.  experiences,  the  tours  of  duty  are 
considered  sea  duty  for  rotation.  There  is  a further 
division— there  are  areas  where  dependents  are  allowed 
and  those  areas  where  dependents  are  not  allowed.  See 
your  personnelman  or  career  counselor  for  more  de- 
tailed information  and  how  to  qualify  for  assignment 
to  one  of  the  areas  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Q:  / am  eligible  for  SEAVEY  and  have  submitted 

my  duty  preference  card.  But,  I now  want  to  volunteer 
for  duty  in  Hawaii.  How  would  I indicate  this  new 
desire  to  my  detailer? 

A:  You  should  submit  a SEAVEY  DUPREF 

Change  in  accordance  with  Article  3.27  of  the  Trans- 
fer Manual. 

Q:  The  three  times  a year  SEAVEY  notices  seem 

to  move  the  sea  duty  commencement  cut-off  dates  for 
many  rates  by  four  months  each  time.  But,  others  seem 
to  leap  ahead  and  reduce  sea  tours  for  some  rates 
from  several  years  down  to  about  two.  What  causes 
this? 

A:  If  all  enlisted  billet  requirements  did  not 

change,  and  if  the  enlisted  population  of  the  Navy 
did  not  change,  then  sea  duty  commencement  dates 
would  move  forward  by  four  months  for  everyone  in 
SEAVEY— and  we  would  not  really  need  the 
SEAVEY/SHOREVEY  system.  But,  fortunately  for 
some  and  unfortunately  for  others,  our  Navy  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  changing  requirements  and  as  in  any 
human  community,  so  is  our  enlisted  population.  The 
changes  that  seem  to  be  most  responsible  for  substan- 
tial reductions  in  sea  tours  occur  in  both  our  require- 
ments and  our  population.  Some  of  the  more  visible 
changes  include:  reduced  sea  billets  caused  by  inac- 
tivation of  fleet  units;  an  increase  in  shore  billets  for 
the  ratings  which  have  historically  had  excessively 
long  sea  tours;  and  a marked  trend  of  increasing  re- 
enlistment rates. 

Training  Publications 

Q:  / really  studied  the  "blue  book"— rate  training 

manual— for  the  next  higher  rate  and  I'm  sure  I know 
the  subject  areas  covered  in  the  book  as  well  as  any 
man.  Yet,  I failed  to  pass  the  advancement  exam. 
Where  did  I go  wrong? 

A:  Advancement  exams  are  based  primarily  on 

the  “blue  books,”  and  on  the  publications  used  as 
references  to  prepare  them.  In  addition,  questions  to 
cover  some  quals  are  based  on  other  publications  listed 
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under  your  rating  in  Training  Manuals  for  Advance- 
ment (NavPers  10052  series). 

Q:  How  can  I get  textbooks  and  special  publica- 

tions that  are  not  available  at  the  Naval  Correspon- 
dence Course  Center? 

A:  Special  publications  can  be  requisitioned  in 

accordance  with  NavSup  2002  through  regular  supply 
channels.  Requests  for  purchasing  rate  training 
manuals  should  be  directed  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20402,  or  the  Naval  Training  Support  Command 
(NTSC  20),  Washington,  D.  C.  20370.  Commercial 
texts  being  used  with  correspondence  courses  may  be 
purchased  from  the  publisher. 

Q:  What  happens  to  comments  and  corrections  to 

training  publications  that  are  sent  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel? 

A:  They  are  sent  to  the  project  manager  of  the 

particular  publication.  He  discusses  the  comments 
with  the  concerned  personnel  at  the  writing  activity 
and,  if  found  acceptable,  the  comment  or  correction 
is  placed  in  the  update  folder  maintained  by  the  writer 
for  a specific  publication  for  use  at  the  time  of  the  next 
revision. 

Veterans'  Benefits 

Q:  I am  undecided  as  to  my  program  of  education, 

and  wonder,  will  the  V A provide  counseling? 

A:  Yes.  A veteran  may  apply  for  counseling  by  the 

VA  to  assist  him  in  selecting  a program  and  educa- 
tional goal.  He  may  apply  for  it  before  beginning 
training  on  VA  application  form  21E-1990,  or  at  a 
later  date  by  letter.  There  is  no  charge  for  counseling, 


but  the  veteran  must  pay  any  travel  expense  to  and 
from  the  counseling  location. 

Q:  If  I sell  my  mobile  home,  can  the  Gl  loan  be 

assumed  by  the  purchaser? 

A:  Yes.  However,  you  will  remain  liable  for  the 

loan  unless  you  apply  to  VA  for  a release  from  liabil- 
ity, and  the  VA  grants  the  release  in  writing.  Further, 
you  may  not  use  your  GI  loan  entitlement  for  anv 
other  purpose  until  the  mobile  home  loan  has  been 
paid  in  full,  regardless  of  whether  VA  releases  vou 
from  liability  on  the  loan  or  not.  If  the  buver  obtains 
new  financing  in  connection  with  the  sale  and  the 
GI  mobile  home  loan  is  paid  in  full,  you  will  have 
no  further  liability  on  the  loan  and  may  then  use 
your  entitlement  for  other  purposes. 

Q:  / am  being  discharged  from  the  Navy  in  three 

months.  Is  there  any  short-term  health  insurance  that 
will  provide  coverage  until  I get  a job? 

A:  Yes.  Mutual  of  Omaha  offers  a plan,  approved 

by  DOD,  called  MAJORCARE  90.  Under  this  plan, 
coverage  may  be  obtained  for  you  and  vour  depend- 
ents, Two  notes  of  caution:  First,  you  must  sign 
up  and  pay  for  the  program  prior  to  your  release 
from  active  duty.  Secondly,  this  plan  does  not  pro- 
vide maternity  coverage.  See  your  separations  offi- 
cer for  complete  details. 

Q:  / am  a Vietnam  veteran  recently  discharged 

due  to  a service-connected  disability.  Now,  due  to  an 
accident,  I am  totally  disabled.  Can  I apply  for  a VA 
pension? 

A:  Yes.  Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  Era  with  90 

or  more  days  of  service,  or  those  separated  from  such 
service  for  a service-connected  disability,  who  be- 
come permanently  and  totally  disabled  from  reasons 
not  traceable  to  service,  may  be  eligible  for  VA’s 
nonservice-connected  disability  pension.  If  you  are 
totally  disabled  and  unable  to  obtain  gainful  employ- 
ment, you  may  also  be  eligible  for  additional  com- 
pensation from  the  Social  Security  Administration. 

Q:  I'm  attending  school  under  the  GI  Bill,  and 

would  like  to  change  my  program  of  studies.  Is  this 
allowed? 

A:  Yes.  Each  veteran  may  make  one  change  of 

program.  One  additional  change  may  be  allowed  if 
it  is  found  through  VA  counseling  that  the  program 
proposed  by  the  veteran  is  more  suitable  to  his  apti- 
tudes, interests,  and  abilities. 

Q:  / am  a veteran  who  wishes  to  go  in  business 

with  a nonveteran  to  get  a GI  loan.  Will  VA  guarantee 
such  a loan? 

A:  Yes,  but  the  amount  of  the  loan  on  which 

the  guaranty  or  insurance  is  based  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  veteran’s  interest  in  the  loan.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  find  a willing  lender. 
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Q:  / have  been  attending  school  at  night  and  work- 

ing during  the  day.  I receive  one-half  time  educational 
assistance  allowance  from  the  VA.  I now  wish  to  attend 
the  same  school  full-time,  and  study  the  same  subjects. 
What  notice  must  I give  the  VA? 

A:  Visit  the  registrar’s  office  and  have  them  noti- 

fy the  VA  that  you  have  become  a full-time  student. 
With  no  further  action  on  vour  part,  vour  educational 
assistance  allowance  will  be  increased  to  a full-time 
rate. 

Q:  / have  read  that  some  national  cemeteries  are 

filling  up,  and  will  soon  close.  Will  VA  pay  an  addi- 
tional allowance  toward  purchasing  a plot  in  a private 
cemetery? 

A:  There  is  no  provision  for  VA  to  pay  anything 

upon  the  death  of  a veteran  except  a statutory  $250 
burial  allowance,  unless  he  carries  insurance  admin- 
istered by  the  VA.  Also,  the  Army,  not  VA,  is  in 
charge  of  the  national  cemetery  system.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  may  also  pay  an  allowance 
of  up  to  $255  for  burial  expenses  of  veterans  and 
retirees. 

Q:  My  husband  has  been  reported  missing  in 
action.  I understand  that  I may  now  be  eligible  for 
educational  benefits  through  the  VA.  Is  this  true? 

A:  Yes.  Recent  legislation  (PL  91-584)  authorizes 


educational  benefits  for  wives  of  prisoners  of  war  or 
veterans  missing  in  action  for  a total  of  more  than 
90  days. 


Miscellany 

Q:  / am  a PN1  with  an  orphaned  1 0-year-old 

brother  to  whom  I have  been  appointed  legal  guard- 
ian. Now  I am  told  that  he  is  not  an  eligible  dependent 
for  medical  care,  travel  or  anythin q.  Can  this  be  true? 

A:  Yes,  it  is  true.  However,  a bill,  which  would 

provide  dependency  allowances  and  privileges  for  a 
child  to  whom  a member  of  the  Armed  Forces  stands 
in  relationship  of  guardian,  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House.  DOD  has  recommended  a further  liberali- 
zation of  the  bill  to  include  a dependent  foster  child 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Q:  / am  a Navy  Hospital  Corpsman  attached  to 

the  Marines.  Why  should  I be  required  to  abide  by 
Marine  grooming  standards  and  not  Navy  grooming 
standards? 

A:  Uniform  and  grooming  regulations  have  re- 

cently been  reviewed  among  the  chiefs  of  all  of  the 
services.  They  agreed  they  should  mutually  accept 
the  others’  standards  in  their  facilities.  When  a man 
of  one  service  is  attached  to  a unit  of  another  then 
he  must  adhere  to  that  service’s  regulations.  The 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  recently  issued  an 
ALMAR  message  restating  this.  Our  hospital  corps- 
men  provide  a particularly  vital  service  to  the  Marine 
Corps.  The  Marines  have  learned  that  our  corps- 
men— in  Marine  uniforms  and  adhering  to  Marine 
Corps  uniform  regulations— more  strongly  identify 
themselves  with  their  Marine  comrades  in  arms,  and 
that  this  helps  in  carrying  out  the  Marine  Corps’ 
mission.  Interestingly,  we  find  as  many  corpsmen 
accept  and  support  this  as  against  those  who  do  not. 
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SECOND  PLACE 


FIRST  PLACE 


CTA1  Donold  L.  Winons 


IC1  Jeremiah  H.  Paoli 


THIRD  PLACE  ENS  Wayne  N.  Moles 


FOURTH  PLACE  AZ3  Joseph  P.  Pizzuti 


ALL- NAVY 
CONTEST 

q y a decision  of  the  All-Navy  judges,  first  place  in 
® the  16th  annual  All-Navy  Cartoon  Contest  went 
to  CTA  1st  Class  Donald  L.  Winans  of  the  Naval  Se- 
curity Group  Activity,  located  at  Winter  Harbor, 
Maine.  It  was  a popular  win,  and  an  original  treat- 
ment of  humor  in  a contest  that  was  rich  in  originality. 

judges  for  the  contest  included  an  officer,  a chief 
petty  officer  and  a Wave,  plus  one  enlisted  man  serv- 
ing on  shore  duty  and  another  enlisted  man  serving  on 
sea  duty 


ALL  HANDS 


; 


CARTOON 

WINNERS 

As  if  second  place  wasn’t  good  enough,  IC1- Jere- 
miah H.  Paoli  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet’s  destroyer  tender 
uss  Sierra  also  took  fourth  honorable  mention  in  this 
year’s  contest. 

Another  double  winner  this  year  was  Ensign  Wayne 
N.  Moles  of  the  carrier  Kitty  Hawk,  who  took  third 
place  and  followed  up  by  also  taking  second  honorable 
mention.  For  other  winners,  see  the  cartoons  shown 
here. 


2nd  HONORABLE  MENTION  ENS  Woyne  N.  Moles 


3rd  HONORABLE  MENTION  TD1  Charles  D.  Perron 


4th  HONORABLE  MENTION  IC1  Jeremiah  H.  Paoli 


Sth  HONORABLE  MENTION  MTt  John  E.  Violette 


"They're  part  of  our  cost  reduction  program." 


v-  I 


it  doesn't  seem  very  meaningful  to  him!" 
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iii hen  the  crews  of  uss  Wood  County  ( LST  1178)  and 
* * Tucumcari  (PGH  2)  sampled  Danish  pastry  in  Copenhagen, 
they  discovered  there  was  a difference  between  the  Danish 
variety  served  with  their  morning  coffee  aboard  ship  and  that 
eaten  by  Danes.  They  remedied  the  situation  by  sending  two 
commissarymen  ashore  for  a week  to  learn  the  art.  After  knead- 
ing, rolling,  sweetening  and  glazing  experimental  models  in  a 
Copenhagen  bakery,  the  two  returned  to  their  ships  where  they 
put  their  new  skills  to  the  test.  For  the  information  of  others 
who  may  be  interested,  here’s  what  they  learned. 

According  to  the  commissarymen,  the  secret  of  a good  Danish 
pastry  lies  in  rolling  the  dough  again  and  again,  while  still 
maintaining  layers  of  dough. 

“There  should  be,”  one  of  them  said,  “27  layers  of  dough  when 
the  rolling  process  is  completed.” 

The  mark  of  success  was  evident  when  the  crews  of  Wood 
County  and  Tucumcari  neither  knew  nor  cared  how  many  layers 
of  dough  there  were  when  the  rolling  process  was  completed. 
They  only  knew  that  having  a coffee  and  a Danish  was  more  fun 
than  it  used  to  be. 
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THIS  IS  A PIGEON  POST  MESSAGE— ATTN  EDITOR  ALL  HANDS 

It’s  been  some  time  since  All  Hands  has  received  a pigeon 
post  message.  Therefore,  we  feel  it  merits  publication.  So— here- 
with the  following  dispatch  with  the  foregoing  date-time  group 
and  code  numbers: 

intrepid,  a word  which  means  resolute  fearlessness,  fortitude 
“ and  endurance,  is  an  appropriate  name  for  the  vessel  which 
celebrated  its  25th  birthday  August  16th.  Not  only  is  Intrepid 
the  oldest  Fleet  carrier  in  operation  today,  but  also  she  has  the 
fame  of  being  the  most  damaged  World  War  II  carrier. 

To  celebrate  her  25th,  the  men  of  Intrepid  held  a birthday 
party  in  the  hangar  bay.  The  evening  events  included:  an  award 
presentation  and  reenlistment  ceremony  on  WINT— the  ship’s 
closed-circuit  television  station;  a film  on  the  CNO,  Admiral 
Zumwalt,  addressing  the  sailors  in  Hawaii;  volleyball  games; 
boxing  matches;  a musical  performance  by  the  ship’s  hard-rock 
band;  and  a special  skit. 

The  commanding  officer  of  Intrepid,  Captain  Charles  S.  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  presented  birthday  presents  to  seven  crewmembers 
who  also  celebrated  birthdays  that  day,  and  to  the  oldest  member 
of  the  ship,  Radioman  Chief  Livingston,  63,  and  the  youngest 
member,  Seaman  Apprentice  Shive,  17.  Captain  Williams  then 
cut  the  300-pound  birthday  cake  while  assisted  by  Rear  Admiral 
George  P.  Steele,  III,  Commander  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Group 
Four,  and  Chief  Livingston. 

Intrepid’s  biggest  birthday  gift  was  an  unexpected  visit  to 
Rosyth,  Scotland,  the  next  morning.  Intrepid’s  scheduled  28-day 
at-sea  period  after  departing  Greenock,  Scotland,  on  August  11 
was  modified  for  operational  reasons  and  resulted  in  Intrepid’s 
Rosyth  port  visit  on  August  17th  to  19th. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  THE  BIGGER  THEY 
ARE  ...  A worker  standing  by  the 
Attack  aircraft  carrier  USS  Midway 
(CVA  41)  illustrates  the  relationship  be- 
tween man  and  his  machine.  The  carrier 
was  photographed  in  drydock  at  Hunter's 
Point  Naval  Shipyard,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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An  exciting  new  sound,  the  hard-driving 
sound  of  rock,  is  what  the  Navy’s  new 
group,  “Port  Authority”,  is  serving  up  to 
the  “now-generation”.  Formed  from  thir- 
teen members  of  the  Navy  Band,  “Port  Au- 
thority” was  begun  in  1971  as  the  inspira- 
tion of  Senior  Chief  Musician  Paul  Simer- 
man  so  that  Navy  musicians  could  offer  ex- 
actly the  music  today’s  youth  is  looking 
for.  And  they’re  right  on. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  BEAUTIFUL!— The  ship's  bell  of  the  amphibious 
assault  ship  USS  New  Orleans  (LPH  1 1 ) is  silhouetted  against  the 
setting  sun. — Photo  by  PH2  T.  B.  Davis. 

• AT  LEFT:  LIFESAVERS  IN  TRAINING — Crash  crewmen  smother 
the  smoldering  hulk  of  aircraft  used  for  instruction  with  light 
water  from  an  MB-S  crash  and  rescue  truck  during  testing  at  U.  S. 
Naval  Air  Station,  Miramar,  Calif. — Photo  by  PHI  R.  E.  Hoods 
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Left:  NADC's  Human  Centrifuge  can  produce  complex 
force  fields  such  as  those  which  occur  in  combat 
maneuvers,  out-of-control  flights,  and  moon  launches. 
Below,  top  to  bottom:  the  Inertial  Navigation  Facility, 
where  systems,  precision  gyros  and  accelerometers  are 
developed  and  evaluated,  has  12  granite  piers 
bonded  to  the  stable  bedrock  below  the  center;  the 
Vibration  Simulator  gathers  data  on  the  relationship 
between  helicopter  vibration  and  crew  effectiveness; 
the  A-NEW  computerized  ASW  system  developed  by  NADC 
is  carried  by  a P-3C  Orion  aircraft  giving 
10  times  the  effectiveness  of  previous  systems. 


■the  Naval  Air  Development  Center  at  Warmin- 
■ ster.  Pa.  (in  Bucks  County)  probably  is  best  known 
to  Navymen  and  the  public  at  large  for  the  tremen- 
dous centrifuge  which  was  widely  publicized  in  the 
early  days  of  manned  space  flight.  With  it  NASA 
endeavored  to  learn  what  effect  the  forces  of  gravity 
would  exert  on  man  as  he  departs  from  and  returns  to 
the  earth  after  space  flight. 

The  centrifuge  is  still  there  and  it  is  still  the  biggest 
in  the  western  world  but,  extraordinary  though  it  is, 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Air  Development  Center 
do  not  revolve  around  it  and  the  men  who  use  it. 

The  Center  is  today,  as  it  has  been  since  1949,  a 
leader  in  the  nation’s  research  and  development  of 
aeronautical  systems  and  in  aviation  medicine.  Its 
work  has  not  only  benefited  the  Navy,  but  also  its 
results  have  been  felt  in  other  arms  of  the  government 
and  in  civilian  application  as  well. 

The  fascination  of  the  Center  lies  in  newness— what 
it  does  has  not  been  done  before.  When  one  is  told 
that  the  Center  is  developing  a simple  blood  test  to 
detect  combat  fatigue  or  schizophrenia,  it  is  even  pos- 
sible to  say  that  it  is  operating  on  the  frontier  of  hu- 
man knowledge. 

^nther  efforts  are,  perhaps,  less  dramatic,  but  cer- 
fainly  as  useful.  The  Center  is,  for  example,  work- 
ing on  a system  which  would  eject  a pilot  and  his  seat 
from  a crippled  plane  and  then  let  the  pilot  “fly”  the 
seat  to  safety.  Its  operations  research  program  for 
sophisticated  weapons  systems  can  be  adapted  to  pre- 
dict a city’s  proposed  highway  or  expressway  patterns 
before  expensive  land  acquisition  or  roadwork  is 
begun.  It  has  even  developed  the  science  of  data  stor- 
age through  laser  technology  to  the  point  at  which  all 
the  pages  of  the  entire  Warminster  Free  Library  Sys- 
tem could  be  stored  on  a single  small  crystal. 

As  the  Center’s  name  implies,  however,  its  business 
is  primarily  aeronautical  research  and  development. 
To  do  its  job,  the  facility  is  impressively  equipped.  The 
centrifuge  can  duplicate  conditions  expected  in  high- 
speed air  or  space  travel.  It  has  a spherical  gondola 
mounted  at  the  end  of  a 50-foot  arm  which  is  driven 
by  a 4000-horsepower  motor. 

When  in  motion,  the  arm  can  spin  the  gondola  and 
a load  of  up  to  1000  pounds  so  that  the  load  will 
weigh  40  times  its  normal  weight  (40  Gs).  Air  pressure 
and  temperatures  at  altitudes  up  to  100,000  feet  can 
also  be  duplicated  in  the  centrifuge.  Its  powerful 
motor  can  change  G-loading  at  the  rate  of  10  Gs  every 
two  seconds.  Throughout  the  Center,  there  are  also 
other  pieces  of  power  and  environmental  equipment 
which  test  ideas  and  materials.  They  include  structural 
testing  devices  which  can  exert  tension  or  compression 
up  to  five  million  pounds. 

A building  which  keeps  noise  and  vibrations  to  an 
almost  nonexistent  point  is  also  a feature  of  the  Cen- 
ter. The  “quiet”  building  seems  buried  in  the  earth 
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Below  right,  clockwise  from  top:  an  aerial  view  of  the  NADC  facilities,  20  miles  north- 
east of  Philadelphia,  showing  the  beginning  of  its  8000-foot  run  way;  a specially  equip- 
ped helicopter  tries  out  NADC's  LAMFS  program  aimed  at  extending  the  eyes  of 
destroyer-type  ships;  the  NADC  Air  Combat  Simulator  trains  pilots  without  danger  to 
life;  Astronaut  Neil  Armstrong,  first  man  on  the  moon,  exits  NADC's  Human  Centrifuge 
after  undergoing  acceleration  tests  for  the  flight. 
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and  its  testing  area  contains  12  piers  which  are  bonded 
to  bedrock  deep  beneath  the  surface.  These  are  used 
as  vibration-proof  platforms  on  which  objects  which 
require  such  conditions  can  be  evaluated. 


the  men  and  women  who  work  at  NADC  will  take 
* on  about  any  job  concerned  with  naval  air  systems 
—a  comparatively  simple  item  like  a pilot  s fire-resist- 
ant suit  or  a more  complicated  item  like  devising  a 
system  of  computerized  instruments  by  which  men  in 
aircraft  can  detect  the  presence  of  submarines.  Such 
a system  was  developed  at  the  Center  and  was  chris- 
tened A-NEW.  It  combines  radar,  electronic  sono- 
buoys,  infrared  and  other  scanning  equipment  and 
magnetic  anomoly  detectors,  and  feeds  the  information 
it  gleans  into  a computer  whose  program  instructs  it 
to  disregard  false  alarms. 

The  results  of  the  sensors’  probes  and  the  selective 
processes  of  the  computer  appear  on  a simplified  cen- 
tral display.  The  A-NEW’s  operator  then  knows  at  a 
glance  where  the  sub  is  and  what  she’s  doing. 

A-NEW  has  become  standard  Fleet  equipment.  In 
fact,  the  P-3C  aircraft  is  already  using  the  integrated 
avionics  system. 

NADC  has  also  been  a leader  in  developing  devices 
which  will  simulate  critical  situations  for  pilots  who 
learn  how  to  cope  before  the  situation  really  rises. 

One  such  device  is  called  the  air  combat  simulator. 
Essentially,  it  consists  of  two  plane  cockpits  with  in- 
struments that  are  computer-controlled  to  show  the 
pilot  inside  that  his  plane  is  performing  almost  any 
antic  known  to  any  aircraft  in  the  world.  Even  the 
pilot’s  view  is  simulated  so  that  he  sees  what  his  in- 
struments tell  him  is  happening. 

hen  the  neophyte  pilot  uses  this  simulator,  he 
**  can  become  engaged  in  a dogfight  which,  if  he 
wins,  is  fine.  If  he  loses,  however,  he  at  least  comes 
away  with  his  plane  and  his  life  even  if  his  pride  is 
temporarily  injured.  Meantime,  valuable  data  on  air- 
craft capability  and  combat  tactics  have  been  acquired. 

Another  simulation  produces  a spin  as  it  might  be 
experienced  by  the  pilot  of  an  F-4B.  When  a pilot 
finds  himself  and  his  plane  headed  precipitously  to- 
ward the  earth  at  a high  speed,  nothing  helps  like  the 
knowledge  of  what  to  do  to  get  himself  out  of  such  a 
mess.  The  lack  of  this  knowledge  would  inevitably 
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lead  to  the  loss  of  the  pilot’s  plane,  and  probably  his 
life,  but  the  spin  simulator  gives  him  the  benefit  of 
experience  without  the  accompanying  disaster. 

Many  of  the  ideas  which  take  form  at  the  Center 
spring  from  the  minds  of  staff  members  who  have 
garnered  their  share  of  patent  awards  and  citations. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  so  many  ideas  turn  out  to  be 
productive,  for  around  2600  people  work  at  the  Cen- 
ter and  more  than  1000  hold  technical  and  professional 
degrees. 

Technological  forecasts  predict  items  which  will  be 
needed— a camera,  for  example,  which  can  record  a 
footprint  from  an  altitude  of  40,000.  When  the  staff 
knows  what’s  needed,  its  members  go  to  work  to  con- 
vert ideas  into  hardware.  For  those  who  succeed,  there 
is  frequently  a cash  award  waiting  as  well  as  a patent 
and  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  the  nation’s 
security  and  economy. 

Although  research  and  development  at  NADC  are 
conducted  strictly  for  Navy  purposes,  the  product  of 
its  efforts  also  finds  its  way  into  civilian  life.  In  fact, 
practically  everything  done  has  a civilian  application 
of  some  kind. 

For  example,  a device  was  developed  for  helping 
deaf  children  by  making  it  possible  to  hear  without 
transmitting  sound  waves.  This  seemingly  improbable 
process  was  the  spinoff  from  an  equally  improbable- 
sounding  project  called  the  nonacoustic  audio  coupling 
to  the  head— part  of  a communications  headset  for 
pilots.  Another  project  which  benefits  nonmilitary  as 
much  as  military  users  is  a navigation  system  which 
measures  acceleration  and  velocities  to  give  a pilot  his 
exact  location  without  benefit  of  reference  to  stars  or 
other  navigational  techniques. 

|k|ADC  computers  have  also  been  put  to  work  to  solve 
community  problems  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  settled  through  wasteful  trial  and  error  methods 

These  and  many  other  projects  are  part  of  the 
“double  life”  which  the  Naval  Air  Development  Cen- 
ter leads  as  the  products  of  its  military  work  find  their 
way  into  the  civilian  economy. 

But  nonmilitary  uses  of  its  work  notwithstanding, 
NADC  is  definitely  Navy  and,  as  in  the  past  it  has 
gone,  it  continues  to  go  about  its  work  of  providing 
superior  naval  airpower  through  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

—Robert  Neil 
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^Nne  of  the  things  you  can  count  on  in  the  Navy 
is  change— change  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  people,  the  American  society,  and  the  demands  of 
modern  warfare.  A reliable  gauge  of  this  change  is 
the  construction  of  new  ships  to  replace  the  old,  and 
new  types  of  ships  with  increased  capabilities. 

Among  those  joining  the  new  Navy  last  year  were 
escort  ships,  submarines  and  tank  landing  ships  which, 
in  replacing  many  World  War  II  ships,  represent  many 
new  ideas  in  ship  design. 

Ocean  escort  ships  are  the  most  numerous  of  the 
newcomers.  These  Knox-class  ships  are  438  feet  long 
and  displace  4100  tons.  Armed  with  ASW  homing  tor- 
pedoes and  a five-inch,  54-caliber  gun  each,  their  main 
mission  is  antisubmarine  warfare.  Torpedoes  may  be 
launched  by  conventional  tubes  or  by  antisubmarine 
rockets  ( Asroc ).  Variable  depth  sonar,  manned  heli- 
copter facilities  and  a missile  system  are  scheduled  to 
be  installed  in  this  class  of  DE  in  the  near  future. 

Among  the  newly  commissioned  DEs  are  uss  Lock- 
wood  (DE  1064),  uss  Harold  E.  Holt  (DE  1074), 
uss  Ouellet  (DE  1077),  uss  Reasoner  (DE  1063)  and 
uss  Joseph  Hewes  (DE  1078).  Lockwood,  commis- 
sioned 5 December,  and  Holt,  commissioned  26 
March,  have  been  assigned  to  the  Pacific  Fleet 
Cruiser- Destroyer  Force.  Holt  is  named  after  the  late 
prime  minister  of  Australia,  while  Lockwood  bears  the 
name  of  Vice  Admiral  Charles  A.  Lockwood,  Jr.,  the 
famous  submarine  commander  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II. 

Reasoner  and  Ouellet  are  named  for  two  Medal  of 
Honor  holders  killed  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The 
one  named  for  First  Lieutenant  Frank  S.  Reasoner, 
USMC,  was  commissioned  31  July  and  DE  1077, 
named  for  Seaman  David  G.  Ouellet,  was  commis- 
sioned 12  Dec  1970. 

Joseph  Hewes  held  a position  in  the  Continental 
Navy  similar  to  today’s  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  DE 
1078  is  the  second  ship  named  in  honor  of  him. 

two  more  escort  ships  are  on  their  way  to  the 
* Fleet.  McCandless  was  launched  20  March  and 
Brewton  was  launched  24  July.  McCandless  is  named 
after  two  members  of  the  same  family,  the  late  Rear 
Admiral  Bruce  McCandless  and  his  father.  Commo- 
dore Byron  McCandless.  Brewton  honors  Lieutenant 
John  C.  Brewton,  USN,  who  was  killed  in  Vietnam 
combat.  Another  ship  under  construction  is  Jesse  L. 
Brown  (DE  1089),  whose  keel  was  laid  in  April;  she’s 
named  for  Ensign  Jesse  LeRoy  Brown,  a pilot  who 
died  in  combat  in  1950. 

Nuclear  submarines  are  being  added  to  the  fleet  at 
a fast  rate.  Two  subs  which  have  been  commissioned 
are  the  uss  Bluefish  (SSN  675),  8 January,  and  uss 

Opposite  page:  Mike  Reasoner  applauds  the  boarding  of  USS  Rea- 
soner, an  ocean  escort  named  for  his  father.  Top  right:  Mary 
Conover  Warner,  daughter  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John 
W.  Warner,  christens  USS  Archerfish.  Center:  USS  Hewes,  an 
ocean  escort,  is  the  second  ship  to  be  named  in  honor  of  Joseph 
Hewes.  Bottom:  USS  Bluefish,  a nuclear  submarine,  was  added 
to  the  Fleet  last  January. 
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Billfish  ( SSN  676),  12  March.  Billfish  is  the  92nd 
nuclear  submarine  on  the  active  duty  list.  The  new 
subs  bring  to  51  the  total  number  of  fast  attack  sub- 
marines in  the  Fleet. 

Three  other  submarines  are  about  to  join  the  Fleet 
—attack  submarine  Archerfish  (SSN  678),  launched 
16  January,  and  Silversides  (SSN  679),  launched  4 
June.  Within  24  hours  of  Silversides  launching,  the 
keel  was  laid  for  the  “quiet”  nuclear  sub  Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb  (SSN  685).  She  is  named  for  the  California 
congressman  who  died  in  1970. 

|U|  ORE  OF  THE  REDESIGNED  TANK  LANDING  SHIPS  are 

joining  the  Fleet.  Characterized  by  a destroyer- 
type  hull,  which  doubles  the  speed  of  the  World  War 
II  designed  LSTs,  the  ships  have  “over  the  bow” 
ramps  which  eliminate  the  need  for  bow  doors  at  the 
waterline.  The  new  LSTs  are  expected  to  improve, 
markedly,  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy’s  amphibious 
force,  uss  Saginaw  (LST  1188)  joined  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  on  23  January  and  on  27  March,  uss  San  Berna- 
dino  (LST  1189)  took  her  place  in  the  Pacific  Fleet. 
San  Bernadino  brought  to  13  the  total  of  new  LSTs. 
Two  other  new  LSTs  were  launched  19  Dec  1970  and 
13  February,  uss  Fairfax  County  (LST  1193)  is  ex- 
pected to  be  homeported  in  Little  Creek,  Va.  The 
February  launching  of  uss  La  Moure  County  (LST 
1194)  made  her  the  second  ship  named  for  that  South 
Dakota  county. 

The  last  of  the  improved  amphibious  transport 
docks  authorized  under  the  present  building  program 
were  commissioned  this  year. 

This  class  of  15  ships  is  an  enlarged  version  of  the 
original  LSDs  and  they  are  designed  to  carry  a bal- 
anced load  of  about  900  assault  troops  and  their 
equipment,  uss  Shreveport  (LPD  12)  was  commis- 
sioned 12  Dec  1970  and  assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
Amphibious  Force.  Trenton  (LPD  14)  also  became  a 
member  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  on  6 March. 

uss  Ponce  (LPD  15),  commissioned  10  July, 
marked  the  end  of  the  LPD  building  program. 
(LPDs  are  named  for  U.  S.  cities  whose  namesakes 
were  explorers  or  developers  of  America.) 

A nother  addition  to  America’s  amphibious  fleet  is 
uss  Mount  Vernon  (LSD  39).  Member  of  a new 
class  of  dock  landing  ships  and  launched  17  April,  she 
is  designed  to  operate  as  an  integral  part  of  a bal- 


Top:  USS  Billfish,  the  92nd  nuclear  submarine  on  the  Fleet's 
active  duty  list.  Center:  CDR  Albert  Henry,  Jr.,  CO,  escorts  Mrs. 
Chester  Ouellet  aboard  new  ocean  escort  named  for  her  son. 
Bottom:  Mrs.  James  W.  O'Grady  prepares  to  christen  USS  Fairfax 
County,  the  Navy's  newest  tank  landing  ship. 
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aneed  and  modern  amphibious  force,  transporting 
preloaded  landing  craft  to  the  assault  site  and  launch- 
ing them  from  the  flooded  well  deck. 

The  ammunition  ship  uss  Mount  Hood  (AE  29) 
joined  the  Atlantic  Fleet  1 May.  This  Kilauea-cYass 
ship  has  a length  of  564  feet  and  is  capable  of  a sus- 
tained speed  of  20  knots.  Mount  Hood  uses  both  heli- 
copters and  conventional  underway  replenishment 
techniques  during  resupply  operations— AEs  are  named 
for  volcanoes  and  explosives. 

Second  in  a new  class  of  submarine  tenders,  uss 
Dixon  (AS  37)  was  commissioned  in  Norfolk  on  7 
August.  She  can  provide  logistical  support  to  as  many 
as  12  submarines.  She  can  service  four  subs  alongside 
at  once  and  has  helicopter  facilities.  Dixon  is  named 
after  Lieutenant  George  E.  Dixon,  a Confederate 
Army  engineer  and  commander  of  the  first  submarine 
to  sink  a ship  in  combat.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  historic 
attack  of  the  Confederate  sub  Hunley  on  uss  Housa- 
tonic  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  7 Feb  1864.  Dixon  is 
homeported  in  San  Diego. 

uss  Mount  Whitney  (LCC  20)  was  commissioned 
15  January;  the  620-foot  Whitney  is  second  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  class  of  amphibious  command  ships. 

three  guided  missile  frigates  have  been  recom- 
* missioned.  They  are  uss  Worden  (DLG  18),  recom- 
missioned 16  January,  uss  Dewey  (DLG  14),  recom- 
missioned 13  March,  and  uss  England  (DLG  22), 
which  returned  to  active  service  on  26  June  . The  three 
ships  were  decommissioned  in  1968  and  1970  and 
underwent  extensive  modernization  to  upgrade  their 
anti-air  warfare  capabilities.  As  part  of  that  moderniza- 
tion program,  a computerized  Navy  Tactical  Data 
System  was  installed  to  aid  decision-making  in  count- 
ering high-speed  air  threats.  Also  added  were  new 
Terrier  missile  directors,  improved  air  search  radar 
and  more  powerful  turbo  generators.  The  ships  also 
retained  their  antisubmarine  warfare  capabilities. 

Not  only  do  most  of  the  new  ships  and  those  re- 
commissioned represent  progress  in  the  development 
of  warfare  equipment,  but  also  they  include  labor- 
saving  designs  in  cargohandling  and  reflect  new  em- 
phasis on  crew  habitability.  The  ships  boast  facilities 
that  are  easier  to  maintain  and  have  added  conveni- 
ences in  the  berthing  areas.  They  are  visible  examples 
of  the  new  Navy’s  policy  of  making  it  easier  for  a 
man  to  do  his  job. 

— J02  R.  Mercer 


Top:  USS  Saginaw,  a new  tank  landing  ship.  (2)  USS  Mount  Hood, 
a Kilauea-class  ammunition  ship.  (3)  USS  Dixon,  a new  class  of 
submarine  tender.  Bottom:  USS  Worden,  a guided  missile  frigate. 
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ALUMINUM 

BOATS 


the  old  naval  adage,  “wooden  ships  and  iron  men,” 
■ is  being  changed— at  least  as  far  as  Naval  Beach 
Croup  One  is  concerned.  To  this  West  Coast  amphib- 
ious activity  the  correct  term  is  “aluminum  ships  and 
iron  men.” 

The  Navy,  in  its  continuing  effort  to  improve  effec-, 
tiveness,  versatility,  and  personnel  comfort  in  the  land- 
ing craft  of  its  amphibious  Fleet,  has  introduced  alum- 
inum hulls  and  construction. 

One  of  the  main  advantages  of  aluminum  is  obvious 
—no  rust!  Now  the  hours  spent  chipping  and  painting 


can  be  put  to  tasks  that  are  more  technically  oriented 
as  well  as  more  agreeable.  Aluminum  also  affords 
greater  craft  speed  and  maneuverability. 

Naval  Beach  Group  One  and  its  components  com- 
mands, at  Coronado,  Calif.,  now  have  in  operation 
several  aluminum  craft.  These  include  the  following 
types: 

• LCA( Landing  Craft,  Assault). 

• LCU  (Landing  Craft,  Utility). 

• LCM  (Landing  Craft,  Mechanized). 

• LARC  (Lighter  Amphibious  Cargo  Craft). 

• LWT  (Light  Warping  Tug). 


The  first  three  categories  of  aluminum  craft  are  the 
pride  of  Assault  Craft  Unit  One.  The  fourth  is  in 
operation  with  Beachmaster  Unit  One,  and  the  warp- 
ing tug  is  proving  itself  with  Amphibious  Construction 
Battalion  One. 

(jack  in  world  war  ii,  landing  craft  were  construct- 
° ed  of  different  materials.  The  widely  used  LCVPs, 
called  “poppa  boats,”  were  originally  made  of  marine 
plywood  over  a wooden  frame  with  one-quarter  inch 
armor  plate.  Eventually,  they  were  constructed  of 
fiber  glass. 

Some  of  them  changed  shape  or  grew  in  size.  The 
LCM-3s,  for  example,  were  enlarged  by  six  feet.  The 
present  version,  LCM-8,  were  first  constructed  in  1959. 

The  basic  design  of  these  aigged  and  self-proved 
boats,  however,  has  remained  unchanged  since  WWII. 

The  LCUs  were  designed  to  accomplish  the  ship- 
to-shore  movement  of  the  heavier  cargo  during  an 
amphibious  operation.  This  is  still  their  primary  mis- 
sion, although  the  older  class  of  LCUs  with  their  steel 
hulls  became  a familiar  sight  off  the  Vietnam  coast 
and  on  its  rivers,  moving  supplies  and  vehicles  of 
various  types. 

The  LARCs,  assigned  to  the  Beachmaster  Unit,  are 
used  primarily  as  salvage  vessels.  The  warping  tugs, 
doing  service  with  the  Amphibious  Seabee  Battalions, 


For  left:  The  Navy's  first  LCU  sitting  in  drydock  for  pre-sea  trial 
inspections.  Left:  The  LCA-2  has  carried  many  dignitaries  includ- 
ing several  admirals  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Below:  The 
Aluminum  Task  Force  on  operations  off  San  Diego. 
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have  been  around  for  quite  some  time.  Their  duties 
may  range  from  helping  LSTs  install  causeways  to 
assisting  the  amphib  ships  in  the  transfer  of  cargo. 

With  the  advent  of  the  aluminum  hulls,  these  sea- 
soned veterans  of  the  landing  craft  Navy  should  be 
even  more  versatile. 

the  only  relatively  new  member  of  the  Fleet, 

■ which  does  not  have  a lineage  of  steel-hulled  pred- 
ecessors, is  the  LCA. 

Boatswain’s  Mate  1st  Class  H.  L.  Ellis  is  coxswain 
of  the  new  aluminum  LCA.  “The  LCA-2,”  he  says, 
“is  an  outstanding  craft  and  a credit  to  naval  design.” 
His  experience  with  amphibious  craft  spans  a 15-year 
period,  and  includes  eight  years  with  various  amphib- 
ious ships,  a Vietnam  tour  with  River  Squadron  15, 
and  his  present  tour  with  acunit  One. 

The  LCA-2  has  participated  in  various  types  of 
amphibious  exercises— and  Ellis  declares  her  to  be 
highly  maneuverable,  and  easy  on  upkeep,  thanks  to 
her  aluminum  construction. 

there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  broaching  in  the 

■ surf,  because  of  her  true  amphibious  ability.  Other 
facts  about  the  LCA-2  are: 

• She  requires  only  a flick  of  a switch  to  transfer 
from  tracks  to  water  jets  or  vice  versa; 

• She  needs  no  assistance  when  entering  or  leaving 
the  well  deck  of  an  LSD  or  LPD. 

• LCA-2  can  marry  up  with  LCUs  or  other  LCAs 
to  form  a causeway  when  operating  with  LSTs. 

The  prevailing  idea  behind  construction  of  LCA-2 
was  to  prevent  backlog  of  cargo  and  personnel  on  the 
beach  area.  With  the  LCA  there  is  no  need  to  unload 
cargo  on  the  beach  and  then  load  again  to  take  cargo 
inland. 

The  original  LCA  was  constructed  in  1962.  Powered 
by  a gas  turbine  and  an  inboard-outboard  prop  en- 
gine, the  craft  can  make  22  mph  on  land  with  a cruis- 
ing range  of  400  miles,  or  11  knots  in  the  water  with 
a cruising  range  of  200  miles.  She  uses  a water  jet 
propulsion  system  when  in  the  water  and  a tank  tread 
system  on  land.  She  can  ascend  a 60  per  cent  grade 
with  a full  load  of  30  tons,  yet  is  so  maneuverable  she 
can  stop  and  turn  in  the  water  within  her  own  length. 

acunit  One  has  another  “one  of  a kind,”  in  addition 


Right:  On  the  beach,  the  Aluminum  Task  Force  stands  ready  with 
crews  assembled  on  deck.  Right  top:  EM2  Wayne  Kerns  mans  his 
station  as  radioman  aboard  the  LCA-2.  (2)  CS2  Leo  Bishop 
prepares  dinner  aboard  the  LCU  1637.  (3)  Naval  Beach  Group 
One's  Aluminum  Task  Force  steams  in  formation  through  San 
Diego  Bay.  Right  bottom:  The  task  force  hits  the  beach,  per- 
forming the  primary  job  of  the  Amphibious  Force. 


to  the  LCA.  This  is  LCU  1637,  which  was  received 
last  December  and  is  still  undergoing  trials.  Officer  in 
charge  of  the  1637  is  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  Bobby 
Casey,  whose  excellence  in  handling  the  1634  made 
him  the  obvious  candidate  to  test  the  LCU  1637, 
the  aluminum  craft. 

^asey’s  comments  are  in  agreement  with  numerous 
^ other  opinions  of  aluminum  craft  in  general.  “The 
craft  is  lighter,  faster,  and  upkeep  is  minimal  and  she 
is  highly  maneuverable.” 
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Electrician’s  Mate  1st  Class  A.  R.  Pogorelski,  LCU- 
1637’s  electrician,  noted  several  of  the  craft’s  other 
outstanding  characteristics— the  use  of  a hydraulic  sys- 
tem rather  than  the  conventional  battery  start  system 
for  turning  the  engines  over;  the  larger  generator 
which  affords  more  control  over  the  ramp  at  any 
given  time;  and  the  greater  simplicity  in  the  electrical 
switchboard  design. 

Chief  Engineman  Michael  Roerich  feels  that  the 
aluminum  hull  gives  an  increased  high-speed  capacity 
to  the  improved  diesels  which  power  the  craft. 


The  aluminum  craft  that  have  been  around  for  a 
while  longer  than  the  two  newcomers— the  LGM-8s, 
LWTs  and  LARCs— have  already  proved  themselves 
to  be  capable  craft.  The  aluminum  LCM-8,  for  in- 
stance, although  23  tons  lighter  than  its  steel-hulled 
predecessors,  can  carry  10,000  pounds  more  cargo. 
Increased  maneuverability  of  the  new  LARCs  and 
LWTs  makes  them  very  effective  in  the  surf  where 
they  primarily  operate. 

If  their  acceptance  is  any  indication,  aluminum  craft 
are  here  to  stay  in  the  small  boat  Amphibious  Navy. 
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* lthough  still  a conventional  sub  in  this  age  of 
nuclear  power,  uss  Clamagore  (SS  343)  has  a 
proud  crew.  Many  men  of  Clamagore  say  they 
wouldn’t  leave  their  present  duty  assignment  for  any 
nuclear-powered  submarine  in  the  Fleet.  It’s  almost  as 
though  some  of  that  diesel  fuel  is  flowing  in  their 
blood.  They  know  their  role  in  the  nation’s  defense  is 
an  important  one. 

The  men  who  designed,  built  and  first  served  in 
Clamagore  back  in  1945  would  hardly  recognize  her 
today,  were  it  not  for  the  telltale  number  343  painted 


on  her  sail.  When  first  launched,  Clamagore  cast  a 
typical  World  War  II-style  silhouette,  easily  distin- 
guishable by  the  deck  guns  mounted  fore  and  aft  of 
the  bridge,  and  a clipper  bow. 

Then  in  1948,  she  got  her  first  face-lifting.  At  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  she  was  modified 
into  a Guppy  II-type,  complete  with  the  then  newly 
developed  snorkel  system. 

Fourteen  years  later  and  a lot  of  water  over  the 
bridge,  more  change  was  indicated.  As  one  of  the  old- 
style  submarines  selected  for  conversion  under  the 
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FRAM  (Fleet  Rehabilitation  and  Modernization)  pro- 
gram, Clamagore  was  drydocked  at  the  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Charleston,  S.C. 

During  her  five-month  stay  at  NSY  Charleston, 
Clamagore  was  cut  completely  in  two,  and  a brand- 
new  section  was  inserted  amidships.  The  result:  she 
grew  15  feet  in  length  and  gained  some  55  tons  in 
weight  in  adding  the  space  necessary  to  house  the 
modem  equipment  (including  advanced  electronic  and 
communications  systems)  and  new  weapons.  There’s 
increased  living  space  too,  plus  added  fuel  capacity. 
In  addition,  when  equipment  was  placed  back  aboard 
following  the  overhaul,  it  was  done  according  to  the 
“human  engineering”  concept  — in  other  words,  so 
located  as  to  be  most  easily  accessible  to  the  operators 
who  use  it. 


Among  the  varied  duties  aboard  Clamagore:  taking  periscope 
bearings,  manipulating  the  air  manifold  to  surface  the  ship, 
keeping  watch  over  the  area  waters,  supervising  work  topside  and 
communicating  orders  from  the  bridge.  The  combined  effort  keeps 
the  sub  running  like  clockwork. 


p ecom missioned  as  a Guppy  III  in  1962,  SS  343  was 
back  in  service,  fit  and  ready  to  provide  more  years 
of  efficient  service  to  the  Fleet.  Clamagore,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Navy’s  diesel-powered  submarines,  still 
conducts  necessary  operations  on  overseas  deployments 
and  off  our  coastlines. 

They  are  not,  by  any  means,  limited  to  training 
operations,  although  Clamagore  does  train  junior  offi- 
cers of  Polaris  submarines  in  shiphandling.  However, 
the  men  of  Clamagore  know  such  operations,  whether 
overseas  or  at  their  home  port  at  New  London,  Conn., 
with  subron  Two,  are  vital  in  protecting  this  country 
and  at  the  same  time  keeping  our  sailing  men  the  best 
trained  in  the  world. 
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THEBE  WAS  LIGHT  ENOUGH  TO  SEE,  but  the  SUIT  Was 

* still  below  the  horizon.  The  surface  of  the  ocean  was 
calm  and  dark;  a pinpoint  of  light— miles  away— flashed 
on— off,  and  back  on. 

“It’s  our  customer,  Captain,”  the  signalman  said. 
“Set  the  underway  replenishment  detail.”  came  the 
reply  from  the  captain. 

The  loudspeakers  repeated:  “Now  set  the  underway 
replenishment  detail.  Man  stations  4 and  6.’ 

The  peace  and  silence  aboard  uss  Mispillion  AO 
105),  a Navy  oiler,  ended.  Hundreds  of  feet  beat  a 
rhythm  across  steel  decks  as  men  swarmed  about, 
gathering  life  jackets  and  protective  headgear.  A hospi- 
tal corpsman  took  a medical  kit  hanging  reads'  by  the 

UNDERWAY 
REPLENISHMENT 
USS  Mispillion 
I AO  105 1 

Left:  the  644-foot  Mispillion  rides  high  in  the  water  after  pump- 
ing most  of  her  liquid  cargo  into  thirsty  Seventh  Fleet  ships. 
Fully  loaded,  she  carries  almost  5y2  million  gallons  of  ship  fuel, 
over  2 million  gallons  of  jet  fuel,  and  more  than  350,000  gallons 
of  aviation  gasoline.  Above  right:  black  oil  hose  snakes  across 
turbulent  water  to  a destroyer.  Below  right:  a line  is  shot 

to  USS  Endurance. 

hatch  and  made  his  way  to  the  cargo  deck.  A yeoman 
in  the  ship’s  office  left  his  work  and  ran  up  a ladder 
to  the  combat  information  center  to  stand  a phone  cir- 
cuit watch. 

Wiping  sleep  from  their  eyes,  shipfitters,  radarmen, 
electrician’s  mates,  and  seamen  checked  gauges,  flip- 
ped switches,  and  made  sure  fuel  lines  were  laid  out 
correctly. 

A n underway  replenishment  — unrep— mav  appear 
” to  be  routine  to  the  onlooker  but  not  to  the  season- 
ed veterans.  They  know  there  is  alwavs  an  element  ol 
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danger  involved  when  two  or  more  ships  steam  a 
mere  100  feet  apart  for  over  an  hour. 

“I  think  our  basic  problem  is  to  ensure  we  have 
exactness  from  the  bridge  on  down,”  says  one  of  her 
senior  officers.  “The  concept  of  always  working  in  con- 
junction with  another  ship  brings  with  it  the  necessity 
to  be  real  sharp.  If  the  guy  on  the  helm  oversteers, 
then  you’ve  got  a collision  and  all  the  other  beautiful 
work  is  down  the  drain. 

“Destroyers,  once  they  go  into  operation,  can  do 
their  job  independently.  They  can  steam  in  a big  circle 
and  shoot  their  guns.  We  can’t  perform  an  evolution 
alone,  and  we’re  always  aware  that  we  have  to  pump 
oil  out  and  across  the  water. 

“I  feel,  in  talking  to  the  crew,  that  they  know  those 
ships  are  not  going  to  move  without  them.  They 
see  the  messages  coming  in:  emergency  requirements 
for  oil.  They  know  that  if  they  don’t  get  that  fuel  into 


blessed  with  more  than  my  share  of  good  people. 

“If  you  scrape  these  guys  down,  you’ll  find  they’re 
real  proud  of  this  ship.  In  the  year  I’ve  been  aboard, 
we’ve  never  aborted  one  mission.  We’ve  never  missed 
one  commitment.” 

Mispillion  was  honored  not  long  ago  for  this  fine 
record— she  was  awarded  the  Meritorious  Unit  Com- 
mendation for  performing  over  250  unreps  during  a 
six-month  period,  pumping  more  than  53  million  gal- 
lons of  petroleum  products. 

Winches  suddenly  whined,  pulleys  creaked,  and  the 
fuel  hoses  began  their  return  to  Mispillion.  The  cus- 
tomer’s tanks,  were  full. 

THE  CREW,  TIRED  AND  SWEATING  IN  THE  HOT  MORNING 
* sun,  began  to  put  away  their  gear.  They  laid  it  out 
carefully,  awaiting  the  next  time  it  will  be  needed 
Some  of  the  men  finished  early,  but  thev  moved  about. 


that  ship,  there  aren’t  many  filling  stations  she’s  per- 
mitted to  use.” 

The  amplified  voice  of  the  boatswain’s  mate  on  the 
bridge  broke  the  tension  as  the  “customer,”  an  ocean 
minesweeper,  took  position  about  80  feet  away. 

“Good  morning;  welcome  alongside.  Stand  by  to 
receive  sbotlines  forward  and  amidships.  All  hands 
topside,  take  cover.” 

Whistles  sound  on  both  ships,  warning  the  crews; 
with  a muffled  “pop,”  lines  are  shot  across  the  void 
between  the  ships.  Heavier  lines  are  then  attached  to 
the  shotlines  and  rapidly  hauled  across.  Soon  span- 
wires,  retrieving  lines,  the  outboard  and  inboard  whips, 
and  huge  hoses  stretch  between  the  two  ships.  Incred- 
ibly confusing  to  a stranger,  but  to  the  crew  of  Mispil- 
lion, it’s  as  easy  to  understand  as  lacing  a boot. 

The  division  officer  says,  “Sometimes  I just  sit  up 
here  and  shake  my  head  in  absolute  amazement  at  the 
amount  of  work  that  these  kids  can  turn  out.  I’ve  been 


helping  the  others. 

The  captain  began  to  relax.  “In  this  ship,  nobody 
can  wash  his  hands  and  say,  ‘Well,  I’ve  finished  mine, 
good  luck  to  you,  fella,  and  I hope  you  finish  before 
the  night’s  over.’  They’re  all  going  to  be  out  there, 
and  they’re  all  going  to  stand  by  until  that  rig  finishes 
its  work.’’ 

Quiet  again  settled  over  the  ship  as  the  minesweeper 
steamed  away.  The  loudspeakers  blared,  “Secure  from 
unrep  stations.  Set  the  regular  underway  watch  on 
deck:  watch  section  two.” 

Some  of  the  men  had  been  awake  all  night  and  were 
exhausted.  They  were  only  interested  in  getting  some 
sleep.  The  others  looked  forward  to  a hot  breakfast. 
“We  read  so  much  these  days  about  the  kids  . . . all  1 
know  is  that  the  ones  I’m  around  are  workers,”  said 
the  captain. 

—Story  and  photos  by  PH3  Dennis  P.  McCloskey 
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•the  cooper  river  is  treacherous— especially  if  you 
* are  responsible  for  maneuvering  a large  ship  out  of 
her  berth,  then  toward  the  sea.  You  definitely  need 
help,  but  you  can  count  on  the  men  of  Charleston 
Naval  Station  Port  Services  to  give  you  that  help. 

Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  R.  J.  Gabel  has  been  master 
of  a yard  tug  here  since  June  1968.  In  those  three 
years  he  has  plied  the  Cooper,  Chief  Gabel  has  come 
to  know  the  river  well.  He  says  the  Cooper’s  tides  are 
most  difficult  to  master. 

“Even  old  hands  have  trouble  at  times,”  he  says. 
“But  you  learn  to  make  the  tide  work  for  you  after 
you’ve  been  on  the  river  for  awhile.” 

Being  on  the  river  is  really  the  best  way  to  learn  the 
trade.  A tug  master  needs  experience  and  to  gain  that 
experience,  the  newly  assigned  tug  master  leams  by 
doing. 

He  is  instructed  by  the  old  hands  and  hopes  to 
catch  on  but,  says  Chief  Gabel,  “some  men  never  do 
make  the  grade.”  Of  course,  others  seem  like  natural 
rivermen.  It  takes  an  average  of  five  months  to  learn 
the  ins  and  outs  of  a tug  master’s  job. 

Other  things  take  more  time;  idiosyncrasies  of  differ- 
ent ships’  captains  is  knowledge  acquired  only  after 
a long  period.  A few  skippers  think  a tug’s  duty  in- 
volves merely  coming  alongside,  tossing  a line  to  her 
and  hauling  her  away  from  the  pier.  Actually,  a tug 
master  must  be  deft  as  a surgeon,  with  a sense  of 
balance  as  fine  as  a tightrope  walker.  One  wrong  move 
can  be  the  end. 

^nnce  alongside  a ship,  the  tug  debarks  the  river 
pilot,  a man— who  in  the  tradition  of  Mark  Twain 
—knows  the  river  like  his  own  driveway.  After  lines 
connecting  tug  and  ship  are  secured,  the  essential  team- 
work between  pilot  and  master  is  demonstrated.  The 
master  maneuvers  his  tug  parallel  to  the  ship’s  keel  to 
make  the  pilot’s  job  easier.  The  pilot  gives  commands 
to  the  tug  by  using  a walkie-talkie.  The  master  answers 
with  various  toots  on  the  tug’s  whistle. 

For  instance,  if  the  pilot  orders  the  tug  to  back 
down,  the  tug  master  responds  with  two  short  blasts 
of  the  whistle.  One  short  responds  to  an  order  to 


The  guided  missile  destroyer  Semmes  prepares  to  enter  channel 
assisted  by  Yard  Tug  Yanaba. 
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go  ahead  or  stop— four  toots  is  full  speed  in  either  di- 
rection, and  one  long  and  two  shorts  answers  the 
order  to  cast  off. 

After  breasting  the  ship  into  the  river,  the  tug’s  job 
is  usually  ended.  A tug  will  not  ordinarily  accompany 
a ship  downstream  unless  the  ship  expects  trouble  or 
has  difficulty,  such  as  a steering  problem.  If  a tricky 
channel  is  to  be  maneuvered,  such  as  the  Wando 
River,  the  tug  will  escort  a ship  on  her  captain’s 
request. 

Success  of  a tug  depends  not  only  on  the  skill  of  the 
master  and  pilot,  but  also  on  eight  other  men  aboard. 


Each  man  holds  a vital  position.  An  engineman  tunes 
the  diesel  engines;  an  electrician  maintains  wiring  and 
circuitry  of  the  electrical  systems;  deck  seamen  handle 
lines  (a  job  Chief  Gabel  says  “either  makes  or  breaks 
the  operation”),  and  there  is  the  cook  whose  impor- 
tance can  never  be  overstated. 

tugs  are  only  part  of  the  operation  at  port  services. 
* Tugs  are  scheduled  daily  at  Navy  Station  Building 
X-20  where  they  are  directed  from  job  to  job  by  radio. 

Senior  Chief  Signalman  J.  W.  Johnson  schedules  the 
tugs;  when  he  receives  a request,  such  as  a destroyer 
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asking  for  a sludge  barge  or  an  oiler,  he  checks  the 
tides  and  the  time  required  to  do  the  job.  He  then 
assigns  a tug  to  the  job. 

Besides  Chief  Johnson  there  are  two  other  dispatch- 
ers: Boatswain’s  Mates  1st  Class  C.  C.  Pinkerton  and 
L.  W.  Hyatt.  These  men  take  charge  of  as  many  as 
five  tugs  at  a time  depending  on  the  day’s  activity. 
Altogether  there  are  nine  service  tugs  assigned  to  port 
services,  along  with  three  yard  oilers,  one  sludge  barge 
and  five  small  tugs.  Usually  all  of  the  service  tugs  are 
ready  to  go.  When  one  tug  is  being  overhauled, 
another  is  in  upkeep  and  two  are  “standing  down” 
to  allow  liberty  for  the  crews.  After  working  hours  one 
tug  is  on  duty  and  one  on  standby. 

Like  other  Navy  organizations  port  services  feels 
the  pinch  of  personnel  cutbacks;  of  the  106  men 
usually  assigned,  there  are  now  only  88  aboard.  Chief 
Boatswain  J.  H.  Richey,  assistant  port  services  officer, 
reports  the  yard  oilers  are  reduced  to  skeleton  crews 
so  the  tugs  can  be  manned. 

ju|  en  working  in  the  port  services  department  are 
■”*  assigned  to  one  of  two  divisions.  Support  division 
mans  the  small  tugs,  is  in  charge  of  the  boathouse  and 
provides  supplies,  maintenance  and  material  for  the 
large  tugs.  Dispatchers  are  also  assigned  to  this  divi- 
sion. The  other  division,  service  craft,  provides  crew- 
members for  the  large  tugs. 

The  Navy  tugs  also  provide  service  outside  the 
Navy.  For  instance,  last  December  when  the  commer- 
cial tanker  Eastern  Sun  went  aground  in  the  Cooper 
River,  port  services  dispatched  tugs  to  help  free  her. 

And  that  is  only  one  example.  Often  port  services’ 
job  goes  unheralded  and  is  noticed  only  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  it  cannot  meet  a commitment. 

Even  so,  morale  is  high  among  port  services  men. 
They  know  the  Cooper  is  treacherous  and  their  job 
can  be  dangerous.  But  it’s  four  blasts  on  the  whistle 
and  full  speed  ahead  on  any  task  for  Naval  Station 
Port  Services. 


Life  aboard  a Navy  Yard  tug — work  and  recreation.  During 
operations  or  just  relaxing  over  a game  of  pinochle.  Port  Services 
is  determined  to  provide  outstanding  help  to  Charleston-based 
ships. 
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WHAT’S  GOING 


SELF-HELP  IV 


■kiOTiCE  anything  new  around  your  base  lately? 

Well,  take  another  look!  Self-Help  programs  have, 
excuse  the  expression,  sprung  up  in  every  size,  shape 
and  form,  from  modernization  to  new  construction, 
deletions  to  additions,  and  it’s  all  been  the  result  of 
doing  it  yourself. 

Using  personnel  assigned,  Seabees  and  the  “down- 
to-earth”  opportunities  (many  of  which  have  been 
there  all  the  time),  bases,  stations  and  centers  have 
turned  to  and  created  new  out  of  the  old.  The  Self- 
Help  projects  include  useful,  constructive  and/or 
entertainment  facilities  that  will  provide  enjoyment  for 
not  only  military  personnel,  but  also  their  dependents. 

In  the  list  below  we  have  scratched  only  the  surface 
of  all  the  projects  rising  under  the  skillful  saws  and 
hammers  of  willing  personnel  “doing  their  thing,”  and 
bases  the  world  over  are  starting  to  take  on  a new 
look. 

If  we  left  you  out,  it  wasn’t  exactly  a mistake.  Self- 
Helpers  have  really  gone  into  full  swing  and  with  so 
many  ideas,  hopes  and  dreams  taking  reality,  we  could 
never  complete  the  list. 

PACIFIC  AREA 

EM  Club  Modernization— at  Naval  Communication 
Station,  San  Miguel.  Project  carried  out  by  Fleet  Sea- 
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bees  with  station  self -helpers.  Completion  date:  De- 
cember 1971. 

Barracks  Modernization— at  Naval  Station,  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Project  carried  out  by  CBU  413,  with  station  self- 
helpers. Completion  date:  October  1971. 

Barracks  Modernization— at  Naval  Air  Station,  Cubi 
Point.  Project  carried  out  by  Fleet  Seabees  with  station 
and  station  tenant  self -helpers.  Completion  date: 
December  1971. 

Beach  Recreation  Facility,  " Andy's  Hut"  -at  Naval 
Station,  Guam.  Project  carried  out  by  Fleet  Seabees 
with  uss  Proteus  self-helpers.  Completion  date:  August 

1971. 

Conversion  of  Mess  Hall  to  Gym— at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Barbers  Point.  Project  carried  out  by  CBU  413 
with  station  and  station  tenant  self-helpers.  Comple- 
tion date:  December  1971. 

WEST  COAST 

Acey-Deucy  Club— at  Adak,  Alaska.  Project  carried 
out  by  31  NCR  with  station  self-helpers.  Completion 
date:  October  1971. 

Hobby  Shop— at  Mare  Island,  Calif.  Project  carried 
out  by  CBU  409  with  Naval  Shipyard  and  Naval 
Schools  Command  self-helpers.  Completion  date: 
November  1971. 

Recreation  Complex— at  Alameda,  Calif.  Project  car- 
ried out  by  CBU  409  with  Naval  Air  Station  and  ten- 
ant squadrons  self-helpers.  Completion  date:  mid- 

1972. 

Tamaback  Lodge  — at  High  Sierras  near  Lemoore, 
Calif.  Project  carried  out  by  CBU  406  with  Naval  Air 


Station  and  tenant  squadrons  self-helpers.  Completion 
date:  mid-1973. 

Gator  Beach— at  Coronado  Silver  Strand,  Calif.  Proj- 
ect carried  out  by  ACB  1 with  Naval  Air  Base  self- 
helpers. Completion  date:  mid- 1970. 

NORTHEAST  AND  CENTRAL 

Picnic  Pavilion— at  Naval  Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  N.  J. 
Project  carried  out  by  RMCB-21  with  “B”  Division  self- 
helpers. Completion  date:  May  1972. 

Carports— at  Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center,  Me- 
ehanicsburg.  Pa.  Project  carried  out  by  quarters  resi- 
dents. Completion  date:  October  1971. 

Dolphin  Community  Center— at  Submarine  Base, 
New  London,  Conn.  Project  carried  out  by  PWD  and 
RMCB  13  with  Submarine  School  transient  self- 
helpers. Completion  date:  July  1970. 

Marine  Barracks  Recreation  Center— at  Naval  Base, 
Newport,  R.  I.  Project  carried  out  by  CBU  408  with 
Marine  Barracks  self-helpers.  Completion  date:  25  Jun 
1971. 

Mobile  Home  Park— at  Naval  Base,  Great  Lakes,  111. 
Project  carried  out  by  CBU  401  with  Naval  Service 
Schools  Command  and  Little  League  Association  self- 
helpers. Completion  date:  November  1971. 

SOUTHEAST 

EM  Club— at  Naval  Air  Station,  Saufley  Field,  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.  Project  carried  out  by  CBU  402  with 
Training  Squadrons  1 and  5 self-helpers.  Completion 
date:  8 Jan  1971. 

Five  BEQ  Lounges,  Modernization  and  Air-Condition- 
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Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy  John  D.  Whittet  (left)  cuts 
the  ribbon  with  the  aid  of  CAPT  G.  E.  R.  Kinnear,  II,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  unit  in  a series  of  Self-Help  barracks  moderniza- 
tions at  NAS  Miramar,  Calif.  Helping  with  the  ribbon-cutting  is 
BU2  Jim  Supon  of  CBU  405.  Below:  Self-helpers  on  the  job. 


out  by  PWD  with  Naval  Air  Station  and  Naval  Air 
Technical  Training  Center  self-helpers.  Completion 
date:  September  1971. 

Lake  Area  Recreational  Project — at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Chase  Field,  Beeville,  Tex.  Project  carried  out  bv 
station  Seabees  and  weekend  Reservists  with  Squad- 
rons VT  24,  25  and  26  self -helpers.  Completion  date: 
December  1971. 

Barracks  Rehabilitation— at  Naval  Air  Station,  Meri- 
dian, Miss.  Project  carried  out  by  station  Seabees  with 
Squadrons  VT  7 and  VT  9 and  station  self-helpers. 
Completion  date:  October  1971. 

Partitions  in  Marine  Barracks  — at  Naval  Weapons 
Station,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Project  carried  out  by  CBU 
412  with  station  Marine  self-helpers.  Completion  date: 
October  1971. 

MILITARY  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON 

Upgrade  of  Barracks— at  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, Md.  Project  carried  out  by  CBU  403  with 
Marine  Barracks  and  Naval  Base  self-helpers.  Comple- 
tion date:  October  1971. 

New  Multipurpose  Building — at  U.S.  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md.  Project  carried  out  by  CBU  403  with 
Marine  Barracks  and  Naval  Base  self -helpers.  Comple- 
tion date:  January  1972. 

Modernization  of  Hospital  Corpsman  Barracks— At 

National  Naval  Medical  Center,  Bethesda,  Md.  Project 
carried  out  by  two  Seabees  from  Solomons  Island  with 
barracks  corpsmen  self-helpers.  Completion  date:  earlv 
1971. 

Two  Handball  Courts— at  Naval  Air  Station,  Patuxent 
River,  Md.  Project  carried  out  by  station  resident  self- 
helpers. Completion  date:  early  1971. 

Six  Sets  of  Playground  Equipment— at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Patuxent  River,  Md.  Project  carried  out  by  station 
resident  self-helpers.  Completion  date:  early  1971. 

ATLANTIC  AREA  AND  EUROPE 

Community  Center— at  Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Project  carried  out  by  CBU-411.  Completion  date: 
September  1971. 

General  Mess  Rehabilitation— At  Naval  Air  Station, 
Norfolk,  Va.  Project  carried  out  by  CBU-411  with 
air  station  self-helpers.  Completion  date:  October 

1971. 

Parking  Lot,  Wading  Pool  and  Patio  at  Fleet  Recrea- 
tion Park— At  Naval  Station,  Norfolk,  Va.  Project  car- 
ried out  by  CBU-411  with  station  special  services  self- 
helpers. Completion  date:  October  1971. 

Softball  Field— at  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Project  carried  out  by  CBU-411  with  uss  Forrestal 
self-helpers.  Completion  date:  August  1971. 

Mobile  Home  Park— at  Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.  Project  carried  out  by  Phib  CB  2, 
NMCB  4,  and  NMCB  74  with  Youth  Opportunity 
Corps;  Antiaircraft  Warfare  Training  Center,  Dam 
Neck,  Va.;  and  air  station  self -helpers.  Completion 
date:  November  1971. 
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VIETNAMESE 

NAVY 

HOUSING 

qeabees  have  been  busy  both  at  home  and  overseas. 

**  Here’s  just  one  example  of  what  one  three-man 
unit  accomplished  earlier  this  year  in  Vietnam. 

Vietnamese  Navy  families  living  in  the  Seabee- 
bnilt  shelters  at  Nha  Trang  are  now  able  to  light 
their  homes  with  electrical  power. 

The  new  convenience  is  due  to  the  early  comple- 
tion of  power  distribution  lines  by  Special  Team 
30204,  a three-man  detachment  of  construction 


electricians  from  Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Maintenance  Unit  302. 

The  crew  not  only  installed  the  necessary  exterior 
power  distribution  lines,  but  also  rewired  10  class- 
rooms for  a new  course  in  electronics  and  communi- 
cations that  is  being  taught  at  the  Vietnamese 
Training  School. 

The  whole  project,  completed  in  less  than  five 
weeks,  involved  the  erection  of  15  electrical  poles 
to  hold  3000  feet  of  high  voltage  wire,  installation 
of  12  large  transformers,  insulation  materials  as- 
sociated with  high  voltage  work,  installation  of  air- 
conditioners  to  keep  the  electronic  equipment  cool, 
and  the  use  of  2500  feet  of  conduit  pipe  which 
houses  5000  feet  of  wire  for  the  operation  of  all 
the  electronic  equipment. 
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the  sea  near  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  was  a 
boiling,  seething  kettle  of  leaping  gray  waves.  A 
blasting  wind  chopped  the  30-foot  waves  in  half  and 
dissolved  them  into  a howling,  whistling  spray. 

Lieutenant  Donald  C.  Martin,  10,000  feet  above  the 
angry  sea,  tightly  gripped  the  controls  of  his  weather 
research  plane.  He  had  just  given  the  customary  order 
to  his  crew  to  strap  themselves  into  their  seats  and 
secure  all  sharp  objects. 

The  crew  was  preparing  to  do  what  they  had  done 
many  times  before  — they  would  fly  their  specially 
equipped  WC-121N  Super  Constellation  of  Fleet  Air 
Reconnaissance  Squadron  1 (VQ-1)  into  a typhoon. 
They  would  read  the  storm’s  characteristics,  fly  out, 
then  head  home.  It  was  a routine  mission,  but  the  men 
were  tense  and  quiet. 

To  the  west,  an  Air  Force  twin-engine  EC-47  earlier 
had  taken  off  from  Da  Nang  Air  Base.  The  crew  had 
been  briefed  that  a typhoon  was  swirling  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  but 
would  pose  no  threat  since  they  were  to  land  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Deep  inside  the  other  aircraft,  the  VQ-1  weather 
reconnaissance  plane,  Lieutenant  (jg)  Roderick  W. 
Dame  watched  the  raging  typhoon  on  his  radarscope. 
It  appeared  as  a revolving  white  ring  in  a field  of  elec- 
tronic snow. 

It  was  noon.  The  pilot  of  the  smaller  plane  scanned 
the  horizon  and  saw  a wall  of  heavy,  dark  clouds. 
They  looked  like  a line  of  common  thunderstorms,  and 
the  plane  continued  on  course. 

^trapped  into  his  seat  near  the  tail  of  the  Navy  plane 
**  the  meteorologist  looked  out  through  the  port  but 
could  see  nothing  but  the  endless  gray  fog  and  spray. 
The  aircraft  was  flying  “blind”— by  instruments  only. 

Just  as  the  Guam-based  Super  Constellation  banked 
slightly  and  aimed  for  the  typhoon’s  center  a voice 
came  crackling  over  the  radio.  “Mayday!  Mayday! 

“We  are  experiencing  severe  turbulence,”  yelled  the 
strained  voice.  “Our  wings  are  about  to  come  off!” 

VQ-1  copilot.  Lieutenant  Alton  E.  Wyatt,  heard  the 
desperate  call  and  jerked  his  hand  up  to  cup  his  ear- 
phone. He  answered,  but  there  was  no  reply.  A few 
moments  passed  and  again  the  voice  came  . . . “May- 
day!  Mayday!!” 

Again  LT  Wyatt  answered.  This  time  the  troubled 
plane  heard  the  call  and  repeated  its  plight. 

Copilot  Wyatt  immediately  called  back  to  LTJG 
Dame  strapped  in  at  the  radarscope  and  told  him  that 


a plane  had  strayed  into  the  typhoon.  He  scanned  the 
screen  and  spotted  the  white  blip  which  was  the  en- 
dangered aircraft’s  radar  reflection.  The  plane  was  at 
7000  feet— the  worst  possible  height— and  headed 
straight  for  the  typhoon’s  eye.  If  it  didn’t  change  its 
course  soon,  it  would  be  grasped  by  Typhoon  Har- 
riet’s unsympathetic  hands  and  smashed  to  pieces. 
^nutside,  the  rain  and  80-knot  winds  beat  against  the 
aircraft.  Its  two  engines  struggled  against  the  blast 
of  wind.  Fear  gnawed  at  the  pilot  as  he  noticed  that 
one  of  his  engines  was  threatening  to  die.  The  plane’s 
radar  was  completely  washed  out  by  the  storm.  They 
had  no  idea  how  they  flew  into  a storm  which  was 
supposed  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  islands. 

Almost  out  of  control,  the  struggling  plane  rolled 
and  pitched  at  the  mercy  of  the  high  wind.  It  had  no 
choice  but  to  be  swept  around  in  Harriet’s  circular 
path.  Opposing  gusts  of  wind  tore  at  the  fuselage  as  if 
trying  to  tear  the  plane  in  half.  Rivets  popped.  Rapid 
jolts  threw  the  men  back  into  their  seats,  then  immedi- 
ately forward  with  belts  straining.  A heavy  blast  of  wet 
wind  crashed  into  the  tail,  twisting  it.  A hatch  was 
suddenly  torn  off  its  hinges  and  the  thunderous  winds 
roared  into  the  plane.  The  sick  engine  grew  weaker. 
Inside,  the  men  thought  they  were  doomed. 

LTJG  Dame  watched  the  plane  on  his  radar  screen 
and  relayed  what  he  saw  up  to  the  cockpit  where  the 
pilot  radioed  it  to  the  battered  twin-engine  EC-47. 
The  lieutenant  could  actually  watch  the  plane  and  the 
typhoon  come  closer  to  each  other.  He  quickly  plotted 
a safe  course  for  the  aircraft  and  relayed  the  informa- 
tion. All  his  thoughts  focused  on  his  radar  screen  as  he 
guided  the  crippled  plane  away  from  the  typhoon. 

Q lowly  the  white  blips  moved  across  the  screen  and 
**  away  from  the  swirling  storm.  Inside  the  damaged 
plane  the  men  were  silent.  They  knew  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  VQ-1  weather  plane  had  not 
been  there  to  guide  them  out  of  the  storm. 

LT  Martin  banked  his  plane  and  returned  to  the 
course  from  which  he  was  sidetracked.  After  complet- 
ing the  planned  penetration  of  the  typhoon  he  headed 
for  Clark  Air  Base  where  he  and  his  crew,  on  landing, 
once  again  met  up  with  the  Air  Force  team,  this  time 
under  slightly  more  favorable  conditions. 

The  two  crews  shook  hands. 

“We  appreciate  your  assistance,”  said  the  smiling 
Air  Force  pilot. 

No  doubt  they  did.  — PR2  Robert  Alexander 
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From  top  to  bottom 

Recruiting 

Command 

has  a new  look 


Rear  Admiral  William  M.  A.  Greene  congratulates  POl  Kenneth 
E.  Hedwell  and  wife  on  "Outstanding  Recruiter  of  the  Year"  honor. 
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Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  and  wife  with  recruiters  at 
Pentagon  ceremony. 


from  top  to  bottom,  Navy  recruiting  has  acquired 
* a new  look.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  recruit- 
ment of  Navy  men  and  women  has  been  placed  under 
one  command. 

Not  only  has  organization  been  altered;  methods 
have  been  examined  and  improved,  physical  facilities 
have  been  upgraded  and  new  criteria  have  been  es- 
tablished for  selecting  the  command’s  most  important 
people— the  recruiters  and  their  commanding  officers. 

The  changes  merely  reflect  the  times.  After  World 
War  II,  naval  warfare  became  increasingly  compli- 
cated. Well  trained  men  were  needed  to  use  and  main- 
tain the  sophisticated  electronic  and  mechanical  sys- 
tems which  international  competition  obliged  the  Navy 
to  adopt. 

During  the  ’60s,  there  was  a general  rise  in  the  edu- 
cational level  of  enlisted  Navy  men  which  enabled 
recruiters  to  fill  Navy  manpower  requirements  even 
though  the  Navy  needed  more  and  more  people  who 
could  fill  technical  billets. 

the  change  in  educational  quality  is  best  realized 
■ when  one  considers  that,  in  1960,  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel’s  files  listed  only  348  enlisted  men 
who  were  college  graduates.  By  1968  the  number  had 
increased  to  7800  and  today,  there  are  more  than  13,- 
000  enlisted  men  who  have  college  degrees— an  in- 
crease of  more  than  3800  per  cent  in  the  past  decade. 

Although  the  abundance  of  college-trained  enlisted 
men  was  certainly  a welcome  windfall,  the  Navy  was 
under  no  illusion  that  the  situation  would  last.  The 
rising  educational  level,  of  course,  was  due  to  the 
pressure  exerted  under  the  Selective  Service  Law 
which  caused  high  school  and  college  students  to  con- 
sider a tour  with  the  Navy. 


Other  factors  were  the  Selective  Service  amendment 
which  eliminated  graduate  school  deferments  and  the 
decision  of  many  college-educated  men  to  join  the  en- 
listed ranks  rather  than  to  seek  a commission. 

If  the  All-Volunteer  Force  becomes  a reality,  as  the 
Administration  hopes  it  will  by  1973,  the  nation’s  en- 
tire supply  of  military  manpower  will  depend  upon 


RADM  Greene  makes  TV  appearance  for  Navy  Recruiting. 
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Advertising  is  a valuable  asset  in  selling  cecruits  on  the  rewards  ot  Navy  training.  This  one  in  '69  was  a winner. 


the  ability  of  recruiting  teams  to  sell  the  idea  of  mili- 
tary service  to  one’s  country  as  a way  of  life. 

That  is  a big  order.  Many  young  people  today  are 
imbued  with  an  anti-military  viewpoint.  The  Navy 
Recruiting  Command,  which  has  existed  since  28  Apr 
1971,  will  not  have  an  easy  task  persuading  them  that 
a military  establishment  is  a necessity  in  the  less-than- 
perfect  world  in  which  we  live. 

■■respite  its  relatively  short  life,  the  Recruiting  Com- 
^ mand  has  taken  some  giant  strides  in  altering  its 
approach.  It  has,  for  example,  improved  its  screening 
processes  to  produce  a better  quality  recruiter.  Com- 
manding officers  at  recruiting  stations  are  also  of 
higher  quality  and  higher  rank  than  ever  before. 

Better  working  conditions  have  been  provided  for 
recruiters  in  the  form  of  office  space  and  facilities. 
These  now  compare  favorably  with  a first-class  busi- 
ness office  located  in  an  area,  such  as  a shopping  cen- 
ter, which  a young  man  or  woman  is  likely  to  visit. 

The  mobility  of  Navy  recruiters  has  also  been  im- 
proved. They  are  being  provided  with  new  eight- 
cylinder  cars,  all  of  which  are  painted  white  and  are 
equipped  with  air-conditioning.  NAVY  is  spelled  out 
on  the  sides  in  big  blue  letters. 

Advertising  agencies  have  been  retained  and  an 
increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  public  service 
advertising.  A journalist  is  assigned  to  each  recruiting 
station  to  conduct  a more  professional  media  relations 
program.  Communication  is  being  increased  with 
Navy-oriented  organizations  and  programs  to  reach 
high  school  and  junior  college  students  are  being 
undertaken. 

Today’s  prospective  recruit  need  only  visit  one  re- 
cruiting station  to  obtain  information  on  all  programs. 
The  system  under  which  only  Regular  recruiters  en- 
listed men  and  women  only  for  active  duty  while 
Reserve  recruiters  were  confined  to  Reserve  program 
enlistees  has  been  abandoned. 


THE  NAVAL  RECRUITING  COMMAND  is  also  Spending 
* considerable  effort  in  learning  what  a prospective 
Navyman  wants,  needs  and  aspires  to.  It  takes  the 
information  gleaned  from  its  studies  and  uses  it  to 
tailor  programs  to  meet  these  desires  and  needs. 

The  Command  has  also  retained  such  tried  and  true 
methods  for  reaching  young  people  as  taping  and 
broadcasting  concerts  of  rock,  soul,  and  country  and 
western  music,  then  following  the  concert  with  a Navy 
message.  These  are  aired  on  local  radio  stations 
throughout  the  nation. 

A concerted  effort  has  also  been  made  by  the  Navy 
Recruiting  Command  to  overcome  personnel  shortages 
in  several  specific  areas  such  as  minority  groups,  med- 
ical and  nurse  personnel,  and  nuclear,  electronic  and 
aviation  people. 

The  Navy  aims  toward  recruiting  15  per  cent  of  its 
total  strength  from  within  minority  groups.  Of  these, 
it  hopes  12  per  cent  will  be  black  men  and  women. 

Black  people  represent  12  per  cent  of  the  United 
States’  population  but  only  a little  more  than  five  per 
cent  of  all  naval  enlisted  men  are  black.  The  gap  in 
the  officer  ranks  is  even  wider— less  than  one  per  cent 
of  all  naval  officers  are  black.  If  all  goes  well,  this  per- 
centage will  be  raised  to  five  by  end  of  fiscal  1976. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  command  has  assigned 
minority  recruiting  specialists  to  each  of  the  main  re- 
cruiting stations  and  area  headquarters  staffs.  It  will 
be  their  job  to  tell  minority  groups,  whether  they  be 
black,  Indian,  oriental,  Mexican-Ameriean  or  others, 
what  the  naval  service  offers  them  as  individuals. 

jU^edical  personnel  have  long  been  in  short  supply 
and  their  recruitment  is  a soft  spot  in  the  Navy’s 
efforts.  Even  now,  the  Navy  must  draft  physicians; 
several  hundred  nurses  are  also  needed  above  the 
number  who  join  the  Navy  each  year. 

To  make  the  service  more  attractive,  the  Navy  has 
offered  medical  and  osteopathic  scholarships  to  physi- 
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cian.s  who  enter  the  service.  There  is  also  a scholarship 
program  for  Nurse  Corps  candidates  who  are  still 
enrolled  in  nursing  school. 

Special  recruiting  teams  visit  medical,  dental  and 
nursing  schools,  but  these  teams  are  under  no  illusions 
concerning  the  job  they  must  do.  There  is  already  a 
nationwide  shortage  of  medical  people  and  salaries  in 
the  civilian  field  are  much  higher  than  those  the  Navy 
offers. 

For  the  young  dentist,  physician  or  nurse,  however, 
the  Navy  does  offer  a wide  range  of  equipment  and 
situations  which  a physician,  dentist  or  nurse  might 
spend  much  of  his  life  without  seeing,  using  or  exper- 
iencing. 

Because  men  selected  for  nuclear  and  advanced 
electronics  training  programs  must  be  exceptionally 
well  qualified  before  they  can  meet  the  training  cur- 
riculum’s demands,  recruiting  for  these  programs  is 
receiving  special  attention  from  the  Recruiting  Com- 
mand. 

Each  main  recruiting  station  has  a special  recruiter 
for  these  programs  who  is  fresh  from  a nuclear  sub  or 
surface  ship  or  from  a seagoing  electronics  billet.  With 
fresh  sea  duty  behind  him,  he  should  be  able  to 
answer  any  questions  which  might  arise. 


The  Navy’s  aviation  programs  are  also  receiving 
considerable  attention  from  the  recruiters  who  usually 
must  contact  about  100  applicants  for  each  one  who 
passes  the  stringent  mental  and  physical  qualifications 
and  actually  earns  his  Navy  wings. 

A hospital  corpsman  is  now  being  assigned  to  each 
station  to  make  a preliminary  examination  of  naval 
aviation  candidates,  thereby  weeding  out  those  with 
easily  detected  defects  without  further  inconvenience 
to  the  candidate  or  expense  to  the  Navy. 

a lthojjch  the  Navy  Recruiting  Command  is  work- 
ing  hard  to  eliminate  problem  areas,  most  of  its 
effort  is  aimed  at  high  school  graduates,  because  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  they  are  far  superior  to  men 
who  are  not  high  school  grads  in  their  performance, 
effectiveness,  motivation  and  retention.  Hopefully  100 
per  cent  of  all  new  recruits  will  be  high  school  gradu- 
ates. For  the  current  fiscal  year,  nearly  84  per  cent  of 
all  enlistees  held  high  school  diplomas. 

Incentives  are  being  offered,  such  as  a school  guar- 
antee program.  A high  school  graduate  enlisting  in 
Boston  or  San  Francisco  may  be  guaranteed  a school 
seat  in  one  of  67  programs  after  recruit  training.  This 
program  may  be  expanded  later.  —Robert  Neil 


• Right:  EMI  Russ  Bailey  talks  with  high  school  seniors 
about  the  advantages  of  the  Navy. 

• Below:  Examining  recruits  for  the  Navy  in  the  lB70's. 

• Below  right:  A recent  swearing-in  of  80  Wisconsin 
recruits  at  football  halftime. 
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• NAVY  WIVES  WRITING  CONTEST 

If  your  wife  thinks  she  might  have  a flair  for  writing  and  would  like 
to  share  some  of  her  Navy  experiences  with  others,  now's  the  time  to 
give  her  talent  a whirl.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  sponsoring  a 
Navy  Wives  Writing  Contest,  open  to  all  Navy  spouses  interested  in 
conveying  the  positive  experiences  of  their  s ervice -connected  lives. 

Articles  should  be  between  1000  and  2500  words  and  may  be  written 
about  any  facet  of-  a Navy  wife's  life  (for  example,  "Our  Favorite  Duty 
Station"  or  "A  Career  as  a Navy  Wife"  or  "How  the  Navy  Looked  After 
Me  During  My  Husband's  Deployment").  These  subjects  are  merely 
suggestions;  each  writer  should  choose  a subject  which  best  fits  her 
particular  experience. 

Entries  must  be  submitted  by  1 Apr  72  to  the  head  of  the  Media 
Services  Branch,  Public  Information  Division,  Office  of  Information, 

Navy  Department,  Washington,  D0  C0  20350.  Articles  will  be  judged 
by  a Navy  board  composed  of  officers  and  enlisted  people,  male  and 
female,  and  chaired  by  the  head  of  the  Media  Branch. 

ALL  HANDS  Magazine  will  publish  the  winning  article  in  its  June  or 
July  (1972)  issue,  and  the  top  authoress  will  receive  a commemorative 
plaque  for  her  accomplishment. 

Typewritten  copy  is  preferred,  but  articles  composed  in  neat  hand- 
writing are  acceptable;  in  either  case,  use  only  one  side  of  th'e  paper. 

Be  sure  to  include  your  name  and  address,  and  your  husband's  name  and 
service/ social  security  numbers,  at  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  the  title 
sheet;  identify  your  entry  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  by  "Navy  Wives 
Writing  Contest."  Entries  cannot  be  returned. 

• APPLICATIONS  FOR  NAVAL  ACADEMY  APPOINTMENTS  DUE  SOON 

If  you're  interested  in  attending  the  Naval  Academy  and  think  you  can 
meet  the  qualifications,  you  should  see  your  career  counselor  immediately. 

You  must  submit  a request  for  nomination  to  your  commanding  officer  no 
later  than  1 December.  If  your  CO  endorses  the  application,  he  must 
then  forward  it  to  the  Naval  Academy  by  15  December--so  there's  no  time 
to  lose. 

Each  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  appoint  85  enlisted  men 
from  the  Regular  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  and  85  men  from  the  Naval  or 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  (active  or  inactive)  to  the  Naval  Academy.  This 
is  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  qualified  young  men  to  embark  on  a 
career  as  officers  in  the  Navy  or  Marines.  Students  at  the  Academy  are 
Midshipmen,  U.  S„  Navy,  receiving  pay  of  one-half  an  ensign's  base  pay 
per  month- -plus  tuition,  room  and  board.  Graduates  receive  a Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  one  of  the  26  majors  offered,  and  a commission  in 
the  Regular  Navy  or  Regular  Marine  Corps.  They  must  serve  at  least 
five  years  on  active  duty  after  graduation. 

See  your  career  counselor  today  if  you're  interested  and  can  meet 
the  following  qualifications:  GCT/ARI  of  120  or  higher;  between  17  and 
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22  years  of  age  on  1 Jul  72;  U.S0  citizen;  never  married;  good  scholastic 
record;  excellent  physical  condition;  and  a member  of  the  naval  service 
since  1 Jul  71. 

Under  another  program  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  acting  for  the 
President,  may  appoint  to  the  Naval  Academy  100  young  men  who  are 
sons  of  career  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Appointments  are  limited  by 
law  to  sons  and  adopted  (prior  to  their  15th  birthday)  sons  of  Regular  or 
Reserve  servicemen  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps  or 
Coast  Guard  who  are  either  on  active  duty  (and  have  served  continuously 
on  active  duty  for  the  past  eight  years),  or  are  retired  with  pay  or  died 
while  retired  with  pay.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  Reservists  who 
retire  at  age  60. 

In  addition,  there  may  be  40  midshipmen  who  are  sons  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  were  killed  or  died  of,  or  have  a service-con- 
nected disability  rated  at  not  less  than  100  per  cent  resulting  from 
wounds  or  injuries  received  or  diseases  contracted  in,  or  preexisting 
injury  or  disease  aggravated  by,  active  service. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  31  Jan  72  for  the  class  entering  in 
June  1972.  For  additional  information,  the  1971-72  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  Catalogue,  and  application  forms,  write  to  the  Superintendent, 
(Attn:  Candidate  Guidance  Office),  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 

Md.  21402. 

• PQ3s  MAY  USE  PETTY  OFFICERS1  MESSES  AND  CLUBS  IN  FUTURE 

Formal  plans  are  now  being  drawn  up  which  will  make  it  possible  in 
the  future  for  3rd  class  petty  officers  to  patronize  P01&2  Messes  and 
SPO  Messes  which  will  be  redesignated  as  "Petty  Officers'  Messes 
Open.  " Giving  advance  notice  of  the  formal  conversion.  Admiral 
Zumwalt  announced  in  NAVOP  152  that  "as  one  means  of  underscoring 
the  responsible  status  of  P03s,  and  to  provide  them  with  an  additional 
privilege  in  recognition  of  their  position  within  the  naval  organization, 
"P01&2  and  SPO  open  messes  will  be  redesignated  as  petty  officers' 
messes  open,  such  sections  of  EM  clubs  will  become  petty  officers' 
sections,  and  3rd  class  petty  officers  will  be  eligible  to  use  these 
facilities.  More  details  are  expected  in  a forthcoming  NavOp. 

• ADVANCEMENT  FOR  VIETNAM  VOLUNTEERS 

Special  consideration  is  being  given  to  Navymen  who  have  not  met 
certain  professional  growth  criteria  if  they  volunteer  for  advisory  duty 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  This  includes  those  men  who  have  not 
passed  an  examination  for  advancement  to  CPO  by  the  end  of  20  years' 
active  service,  or  who  are  not  CPOs  after  23  years  and  may  not  obligate 
themselves  for  future  service.  Volunteers  are  particularly  needed  in  the 
following  ratings:  RD,  GMG,  ET,  RM,  YN,  PN,  SK,  DK,  CS,  EN,  EM 
and  U T . 

Volunteers  who  are  accepted  for  duty  in  Vietnam  are  entitled  to  full 
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benefits  as  U.  S„  Navy  advisors  and  will  be  granted  additional  obligated 
service  sufficient  for  a two-year  tour  after  completion  of  their  Vietnam 
tours.  In  most  cases,  this  will  give  the  man  at  least  six  more  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement  to  CPO  to  qualify  for  service  to  30  years.  Navy- 
men  who  wish  to  volunteer  for  this  program  must  submit  waiver  requests 
(in  accordance  with  BuPersInst  1133. 22B)  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel (Pers -B2211),  stating  that  they  are  Vietnam  volunteers  under  the 
provisions  of  NavOp-166. 

• LOCAL  storage  of  household  goods  for  involuntary  moves 

If  you're  ordered  to  occupy  or  vacate  government  quarters  and,  be- 
cause of  space  or  other  restrictions,  cannot  move  your  household  goods 
into  your  new  quarters,  the  government  will  pay  local  moving  and 
storage  costs  while  you're  in  this  situation.  All  Navy  men  and  women, 
without  regard  to  rank  or  grade,  are  entitled  to  hauling  and  storage  for 
any  involuntary  moves  which  are  directed  by  competent  authority. 

Junior  enlisted  people  who  do  not  have  a weight  allowance  prescribed  are 
entitled  to  the  same  amount  as  an  E-4  with  over  four  years'  service. 

More  details  on  this  subject,  which  was  brought  up  in  one  of  55  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  WAVE  Retention  Study  Group,  can  be  found  in 
Joint  Travel  Regulations,  Para.  M8309. 

• FLAG  OFFICER'S  WRITER  BILLETS  FOR  YEOMEN 

Yeomen  who  are  interested  in  working  directly  with  the  Navy's  top 
leaders  should  contact  the  YN  detailer  now  about  a Flag  Officer's 
Writer  billet  with  one  of  the  many  staffs  or  shore  activities.  Those 
selected  attend  Yeoman  Class  "C"  School  at  Bainbridge,  Md.,  where  a 
curriculum  of  English  Usage,  Naval  Correspondence,  Social  Correspond- 
ence and  Stenography  is  offered.  Graduates  receive  an  NEC  of  YN 
2512/2514  and  are  assigned  to  a staff.  (A  brief  job  description  can  be 
found  in  the  Formal  Schools  Catalog  NavPers  91769).  YN2  and  above  are 
eligible,  but  waivers  may  sometimes  be  granted  for  qualified  YN3s.  For 
more  details,  contact  the  YN  detailer  by  telephone  at  0X4-8171/8365 
(commercial)  or  224-8171/8365  (autovon)  or  by  letter  (Pers  B2151). 

• SERVICE  STANDARDS  SET  FOR  SHIPS  STORES  AFLOAT 

Standards  of  patron  service  for  . Navy  Ships  Stores  Afloat  (SSA)  have 
been  published  by  the  Navy  Resale  System  Office  as  the  third  phase  in  im- 
proving customer  service  throughout  the  Navy  Resale  System.  The  SSA 
standards  provide  a comprehensive  guide  for  upgrading  the  quality  of  ser- 
vice that  is  to  be  expected  from  the  retail  and  service  outlets  aboard  ships. 

More  than  80  standards  are  listed  for  retail  operations  at  sea,  and 
another  93  items  cover  the  services  offered  to  Navymen  aboard  ships. 
Areas  covered  include  hours  of  operation,  check-cashing,  suggestion 
boxes,  special  orders,  refunds,  merchandise  and  stock,  selling  price 
lists,  courtesy,  displays  and  other  subjects. 
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• STUDY  GROUPS  PROVIDE  IMPETUS  FOR  NAVY  PROGRAMS 

The  Navy  will  continue  its  retention  study  group  program  which  has 
already  made  over  1000  recommendations  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
and  has  provided  the  impetus  for  many  of  the  Navy's  new  people  programs. 
Periodically,  study  groups  composed  of  Navymen  from  every  community 
will  meet  to  review  new  programs  and  policies.  This  feedback  from  the 
Fleet  will  provide  a way  of  measuring  the  programs'  effectiveness  and 
will  help  ensure  that  the  Navy's  budget  and  legislative  priorities  are 
tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people. 

• MORE  NAVYMEN  ELIGIBLE  FOR  SMALL  CRAFT  INSIGNIA 

Authority  to  wear  the  Navy's  small  craft  insignia,  which  is  now 
available  at  Navy  exchanges,  has  been  extended  to  Navymen  in  addition 
to  those  eligible  under  the  categories  listed  in  NavOp  Z-51  (23  Oct  70). 

U.S,  Navy  advisors  who  served  in  "in  charge"  positions,  and  officers 
and  men  whose  units  were  turned  over  to  the  Vietnamese  Navy  before 
they  had  acquired  six  months'  eligibility  as  officer  in  charge,  boat 
captain,  etc.,  are  authorized  to  wear  the  small  craft  insignia,  provided 
their  total  time  (operational  plus  advisory)  on  the  craft  equals  six 
months  or  more. 

• ex-navymen  MAY  REQUEST  REVIEW  OF  DISCHARGES 

Persons  who  have  been  separated  from  the  Navy  with  Undesirable 
or  General  Discharges  may  request  a review  of  their  records  and  dis- 
charge. The  review,  conducted  by  the  Navy  Discharge  Review  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Correction  of  Naval  Records,  is  not  automatic  --it 
must  be  requested  by  the  individual.  Any  person  desiring  a review  of 
his  discharge  may  contact  the  Navy  Discharge  Review  Board,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370.  The  following  organiza- 
tions also  have  the  necessary  information  and  provide  free  counsel  to 
appear  with  petitioners  before  the  board:  The  American  Red  Cross, 

the  American  Legion,  The  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  USA, 
and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

• CHECK  THOSE  WAR  SOUVENIRS 

The  CNO  recently  cited  a considerable  increase  in  the  incidence  of 
military  passengers  carrying  or  shipping  contraband  explosive  items, 
usually  war  souvenirs,  in  aircraft.  In  many  cases,  individuals  are  una- 
ware of  the  restrictions  against  such  transport  until  they're  confronted 
by  this  information  at  air  terminals.  When  this  happens,  the  hazardous 
items  are  often  abandoned  in  or  near  the  terminal,  endangering  the  lives 
of  others  in  the  area.  A joint  service  publication  is  currently  being 
developed  to  define  clearly  prohibited  items  and  outline  more  stringent 
inspection  procedures. 
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from  the  desk  of  the 

Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy 


Project  Transition 
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^Nbviously,  a nOnrated  man  without  any  marketable 
skills— the  primary  target  of  the  training  portion  of 
the  program— could  be  released  for  as  much  training  as 
possible.  Assignment  to  training  is  based  upon  three 
factors:  the  needs  of  the  man;  the  ability  of  the  com- 
mand to  release  him  without  replacement;  and  the 
length  of  his  particular  training  program.  The  six- 
month  period  preceding  the  man’s  release  from  active 
duty  (EAOS,  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  or  retire- 
ment) is  the  time  frame  during  which  he  is  eligible 
to  participate  in  training  provided  through  the  Transi- 
tion Program.  The  portion  of  this  period  that  is  used  for 
training  is  based  upon  the  three  factors  listed  above. 

Petty  officers  who,  through  educational  achieve- 
ment, previous  experience,  service-acquired  skills  and 
natural  abilities  have  a readily  marketable  skill,  are 
in  an  excellent  position  to  negotiate  civilian  employ- 
ment without  additional  training.  Their  participation 
in  Transition  most  often  consists  of  counseling  directed 
toward  furthering  their  educational  goals  and/or  as- 
sisting them  in  obtaining  suitable  and  worthwhile  em- 
ployment. 

It  is  not  intended  to  deny  petty  officers,  as  a group, 
the  opportunity  for  Transition  training  during  duty 
hours.  It  is,  however,  intended  that  their  participation 
in  training  be  as  a result  of  an  established  need  as 
determined  by  Transition  site  personnel  and  the  par- 
ent command.  Neither  the  Transition  Program  nor  the 
Navy’s  budgetary  and  manning  constraints  can  sup- 
port or  justify  the  release  of  personnel— during  duty 
hours— other  than  those  who  have  a bona  fide  need 
for  the  training. 

In  conjunction  with  Transition,  the  Referral  Pro- 
gram is  of  special  interest.  This  program,  which  was 
established  solely  for  the  retiree,  provides  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  retiring  Navyman  seeking  civilian 
employment. 

Information  for  both  programs  is  available  from 
your  command  personnel  office,  career  counselor  or 
Transition  Officer. 


Prequently  we  hear 
* the  question,  “Why 
isn’t  Project  Transition 
afforded  each  person  on 
an  equal  basis?”  This 
question  stems  from  a 
general  misunderstand- 
ing and  misinterpretation 
of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  over-all  Tran- 
sition Program  and  train- 
ing opportunities  offered 
through  Transition. 

First  of  all,  every 
Navy  man  or  woman  is 
eligible  for  one  or  sev- 
mcpon  john  d.  whittet  eral  of  the  services  of- 
fered by  the  program. 
Project  Transition  offers  four  interrelated  services: 
counseling,  training,  educational  assistance  and  job  or 
training  referral  assistance. 

The  majority  of  personnel  served  by  Transition  re- 
ceive counseling,  educational  assistance,  and  job  or 
training  referral  assistance.  Training  is  not  automatical- 
ly offered.  Neither  is  an  individual  guaranteed  nor 
does  he  rate  a set  amount  of  training  time. 


Immediate  right:  A former 
Navy  SEAL  Team  member 
gains  experience  in  his 
Project  Transition  auto 
repair  course.  Middle  right: 
On-the-job  training  for  a 
West  Coast  training  course. 
Far  right:  Planning  and 
paperwork  are  the  first  steps 
in  building  a TV  receiver 
at  a private  industry  school 
for  training  military  men 
leaving  the  service  through 
Project  Transition 
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Charter  Flights:  Repeat  Performance 


|%ue  to  the  success  of  the  charter  flights  arranged 
^ during  the  1970  Christmas  period,  the  Navy  is 
continuing  its  charter  flight  program  for  Navv  fam- 
ilies and  Department  of  Defense  civilian  employees. 

These  flights  have  been  arranged  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  for  aircraft  carrying  dependents  to 
overseas  destinations  and  returning  to  the  point  of 
origin  with  Navymen  from  deployed  units  desiring  to 
return  to  conus  for  leave  purposes.  At  the  close  of 
the  charter  period  the  process  will  be  reversed,  and 
the  aircraft  will  depart  the  conus  point  of  origin  with 
Navymen  returning  to  deployed  units  and  pick  up 
dependents  for  their  return  to  the  States. 

People  eligible  for  these  flights  include  active  duty 
■ military,  DOD  civilian  employees,  retired  military 
personnel  and  the  immediate  families  of  people  in  any 
of  these  categories.  This  includes  wives  and  children, 
parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters  who  live  with  the 
sponsor.  Fiancees  are  not  eligible,  nor  are  members  of 
the  immediate  family— other  than  wives  and  children— 
who  do  not  live  with  the  sponsor.  An  unmarried  serv- 
iceman may  claim  his  parents’  home  as  his  address 
and  members  of  his  immediate  family  living  in  this 
house  are  eligible.  These  are  not  Navy  or  charter 
agent  decisions,  but  are  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
regulations  concerning  charter  flight  eligibility. 

The  charter  agencies  receive  all  nominations  for 
these  flights  and  handle  all  administrative  details  in- 
cluding the  processing  of  applications,  where  appro- 
priate, ticketing  and  distributing  flight  information. 
Shoftour  is  handling  a round-trip  flight  between 
Oceana,  Va.,  and  Athens,  Greece  (20  Dec  through  2 
Jan;  cost:  $195  plus  tax),  and  the  Davis  agency  is 
arranging  a similar  flight  from  Oceana  to  Nice,  France 
(22  Dec  through  4 Jan;  cost:  $167  plus  tax).  The 
addresses  of  these  agencies  are: 

• Davis  Agency,  Inc.,  147-31  176th  St.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.  11434,  Phone:  212-978-1100. 

• Shoftour  Charters,  Inc.,  723  Church  Lane, 
Yeadon,  Pa.  19050,  Phone:  215-MA  6-1113. 

^ince  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Navy’s  charter  pro- 
**  gram  is  to  minimize  the  impact  of  extended  ab- 
sences on  Navymen  with  deployed  units  and  their 
families,  priority  consideration  is  given  to  applicants 
who  are  members  of  immediate  families  of  Navymen 
deployed  or  stationed  overseas  during  the  charter 
period  desired. 

To  receive  this  priority  consideration,  a person 
must  be  nominated  directly  to  the  charter  agent  by 
the  sponsor’s  command.  Nominations  must  be  received 
by  the  agent  at  least  30  days  before  the  actual  flight, 
so  the  sooner  you  apply,  the  better. 

A non-refundable  deposit  of  $25.00  is  required  for 
each  nomination  received  by  the  charter  agent  before 
the  chronological  order  of  receipt  priority  is  estab- 
lished. Final  confirmation  of  seats  will  be  made  only 


after  the  full  fare  has  been  received.  In  all  cases, 
the  full  payment  of  fare  must  be  received  before  the 
established  30-day  prior  to  flight  time  deadline  in 
order  to  protect  priority  consideration.  Individuals 
sending  payments  received  after  the  deadline  will  be 
given  consideration  only  on  a first-come,  first-served 
basis  along  with  all  other  eligibles.  All  individuals 
who  are  not  eligible  for  priority  consideration  must 
apply  directly  to  the  designated  charter  agent. 

A ll  participants  in  the  charter  program  are  re- 
sponsible  for  making  their  own  supporting  ar- 
rangements, such  as  accommodations  at  the  destina- 
tion and  securing  the  necessary  passports  or  visas. 
Assistance  with  accommodations  is  normally  provided 
directly  to  sponsors  through  command  coordinators. 

In  addition  to  the  flights  listed  above,  two  Pacific 
area  ships— uss  Oriskany  (CVA  34)  and  uss  Midway 
(CVA  41)— have  arranged  charter  flights.  The  On.sk- 
any  sponsored  a flight  from  the  San  Francisco  area 
to  Tokyo  for  the  period  10-23  August,  and  the  Midway 
flight  went  from  San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong  from 
August  24  to  September  3.  Information  concerning 
flights  in  the  Pacific  area  later  in  the  year  will  be 
furnished  as  soon  as  it  becomes  available. 


MAC  Flights:  At  Your  Service 

if  you’ve  flown  space  available  on  a Military  Air- 
* lift  Command  (MAC)  flight  since  1 September, 
you  probably  noticed  some  changes  in  procedure 
which  made  traveling  easier  for  you.  If  you  haven’t 
taken  a MAC  flight  recently,  you’re  in  for  some 
pleasant  surprises  the  next  time  you  do. 

The  services  have  jointly  put  into  effect,  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  a new  policy  on  space  available 
travel  which  has  resulted  in  significant  improvements 
for  servicemen  and  their  dependents  who  wish  to 
travel  on  MAC  flights.  The  new  system  is  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  travel-ready  passenger,  provides  a 
more  realistic  list  of  persons  who  are  ready  to  travel, 
and  makes  it  easier  for  terminal  personnel  to  make  use 
of  all  seats  which  are  available. 

You  no  longer  have  to  validate  your  status  twice  a 
week  by  roll  call  or  periodic  personal  appearance,  as 
was  the  case  under  the  old  system.  Instead,  you  sign 
up  just  once— but  you  must  be  present  the  first  time 
your  name  is  called  for  the  flight.  If  you  don’t  respond 
and  make  the  flight,  your  name  is  removed  from  the 
list  (except  in  the  case  of  an  opportune  flight  not 
posted  24  hours  in  advance). 

When  you  sign  up  as  a space  available  passenger, 
you’ll  be  able  to  determine  how  far  down  the  list  you 
are  and,  by  checking  the  flight  schedule  board,  you 
can  see  which  flights  may  offer  space  available  seats 
for  your  particular  destination.  All  scheduled  and  op- 
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portune  flights  which  may  offer  space  available  seats 
are  posted  at  least  24  hours  in  advance. 

When  space  available  seats  become  known  to  the 
terminal  personnel— which  is  usually  U2  to  two  hours 
before  flight  time— names  are  called  in  the  terminal 
from  the  roster  until  all  the  seats  are  filled.  Passengers 
who  have  registered  in  person  at  the  MAC  air  termi- 
nal are  given  space  available  seats  on  a first-come, 
first-served  basis. 

Ex-Supply  Officer  Claims  'First,' 

Switches  to  Line,  Gets  DD  School 

there’s  a first  time  for  everything  and  the  records 
* indicate  that  Lieutenant  (jg)  Alton  D.  Fryer,  III, 
has  performed  a first.  He  not  only  has  been  authorized 
to  change  his  designator  from  Supply  Corps  to  Un- 
restricted Line,  but  also  he  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Naval  Destroyer  School.  Although  neither  is  partic- 
ularly uncommon,  accomplishing  both  at  the  same  time 
is  a feat  no  one  could  recall. 

While  assigned  as  the  supply  officer  aboard  uss 
William  R.  Rush  (DD  714),  the  young  LTJG  qualified 
as  officer  of  the  deck  (formation  steaming)  and  as 
command  duty  officer.  He  qualified  while  the  ship 
was  on  a Sixth  Fleet  deployment.  Upon  notification 
of  his  change  in  designator,  he  applied  for  the  de- 
stroyer school  and  was  accepted. 

Two  Mercy  Missions  Completed 
By  Combat  Stores  Ship  in  Med 

I iss  san  diego  (AFS  6)  spent  a busy  summer  in  the 
^ Mediterranean  where  she  saved  four  Greek  sea- 
men and  helped  a Greek  village  preserve  its  historic 
past. 

The  combat  stores  ship  spotted  the  Greek  interisland 
freighter  Chion  disabled  and  in  flames  near  the  Greek 


island  of  Mikonos.  Arriving  on  the  scene  earlv  in  the 
day,  San  Diego  launched  three  small  boats  and  two 
helicopters  to  assist.  Four  Chion  crewmembers  were 
rescued  in  good  condition,  but  another  man  died 
despite  attempts  to  revive  him.  A Greek  merchantman 
reported  rescuing  10  more  Chion  crewmen.  A search 
for  two  other  men  reported  missing  was  conducted, 
with  no  results. 

Ending  the  search,  S an  Diego  continued  on  to  Pat- 
mos  with  the  rescued  sailors.  She  was  invited  to  the 
island  bv  the  abbot  of  Patmos’  monastery.  The  re- 
quest was  made  through  the  U.  S.  embassy  when 
village  attempts  to  move  air-conditioning  equipment, 
needed  to  protect  the  ancient  contents  of  the  monas- 
tery’s library,  failed. 

A Sea  Knight  helicopter  lifted  the  equipment  in  111- 
ton  loads  up  the  500-foot  slope  and  lowered  it  into 
position.  Then,  the  helo  returned  to  the  ship  and 
picked  up  several  pallets  of  material  donated  by  San 
Diego  to  the  monastery. 

Sub  Crew's  'Increased  Productivity' 

Results  From  Efforts  of  Distributors 

there  is  no  glamor  in  preparing  a ship  for  the 
® Reserve  Fleet;  it’s  a time-consuming  and  disen- 
chanting task.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  submarine  uss  Menhaden  (SS  377)  can  testifv 
to  that  fact.  The  pleasant  prospect  of  good  reassign- 
ment orders,  though,  can  help  alleviate  the  negative 
aspects  of  the  inactivation  and  decommissioning 
process. 

In  these  days  of  more  “people-oriented”  programs 
and  planning,  distribution  and  assignment  personnel 
kept  this  thought  in  mind  as  they  set  about  reassigning 
Menhaden s crewmen.  Personnel  in  two  separate  of- 
fices—BuPers’  Submarine  Distribution  Control  Branch 


The  Ladies  Pledge  Their  Support- 


Nearly  everyone  associated  with  the  Navy  knows 
the  mission  of  minesweepers,  but  few  people  out- 
side a mine  force  really  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 
daily  life  aboard  these  small  ships. 

Recently,  50  members  of  the  Officer,  CPO  and 
Enlisted  Wives  Clubs  of  the  San  Miguel  Com- 
munication Station  at  Subic  Bay,  R.  P.,  got  a 
chance  to  learn  about  the  mine  force  when  they 
boarded  the  minesweeper  uss  Pledge  (MSO  492) 
for  a day’s  cruise. 

Welcomed  aboard  by  Pledge’s  CO,  Lieutenant 
Commander  Vernon  L.  Rosson,  the  guests  were 
given  guided  tours  through  various  parts  of  the 
ship.  The  XO,  Lieutenant  James  Loome,  gave  a 
running  commentary  on  the  ship’s  history  and 
pointed  out  some  of  the  historical  sites  in  the  Subic 
Bay  area. 

Sponsored  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  San 
Miguel  Communication  Station,  Commander  Mark 
Hopkins,  and  coordinated  by  his  wife,  the  cruise 
was  the  first  chance  for  many  of  the  wives  to 


see  what  a Navy  man’s  life  aboard  a ship  was 
really  like. 

“It’s  the  first  time  that  some  of  these  women 
have  been  aboard  a Navy  ship,”  explained  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  “and  I think  that  the  small  size  of  a 
minesweeper  and  its  crew  gives  the  ladies  a chance 
to  get  a more  personal  view  of  shipboard  life.” 

A simulated  mine  hunting  exercise  in  the  Subic 
Bay  area  gave  almost  every  one  of  Pledge’s  69 
crewmembers  a chance  to  explain  his  job  and  its 
relation  to  the  over-all  mission  of  the  ship. 

A steak  barbecue  on  the  fantail  provided  a 
pleasant  rest  before  the  afternoon’s  activities.  By 
the  time  Pledge  tied  up  to  the  pier  back  at  Subic 
Bay,  both  the  wives  and  sailors  had  learned  a lot. 

“I  never  thought  they  would  have  so  many 
questions  to  ask,”  said  one  seaman,  “and  I never 
realized  how  much  I really  knew  about  the  ship 
and  the  Navy  until  I started  answering  them.” 

—PHI  James  A.  Davidson,  USN. 
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A Fond  Farewell  to  Our  Shangri-La 


at  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard’s  South  Annex,  uss 
^ Shangri-La  (CVS  38),  a proud  old  lady  stripped 
of  her  armament,  but  not  her  heritage,  recently  joined 
the  inactive  fleet.  As  many  of  her  former  crewmem- 
bers watched,  the  famed  World  War  II  carrier  was 
decommissioned  for  the  third  time  in  27  years. 

The  crowd  was  thin  at  the  farewell  ceremony  com- 
pared to  the  100,000  who  jammed  the  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard  in  February  1944  when  she  was  launched.  The 
40,000-ton  carrier  was  commissioned  in  September  of 
that  year,  but  she  was  bom  in  the  minds  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  more  than  two  years  earlier. 

After  the  famous  raid  on  Tokyo  in  1942,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  told  newsmen  at  a press  con- 
ference that  the  planes  had  originated  from  a secret 
base  in  “Shangri-La.”  Actually,  the  B-25  bombers  had 
taken  off  from  the  flight  deck  of  uss  Hornet  (CV  8) 
which  had  carried  them  to  within  800  miles  of  Japan. 
It  was  for  security  reasons  that  the  President  chose  to 
tell  the  press  they  had  taken  off  from  the  mythical 
mountain  utopia  that  was  the  setting  of  James  Hilton’s 
popular  novel,  “Lost  Horizon.” 

The  presidential  quip  had  provided  the  name  to 
honor  the  Hornet’s  feat,  and  a special  fund  drive  by 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  in  July  1943  provided  the  $131 


million  needed  to  construct  the  new  Essex- class  car- 
rier that  would  actually  bear  that  name.  Actually,  the 
nation  had  responded  to  the  drive  by  purchasing  over 
$900  million  in  war  bonds  and  stamps. 

poLLOwiNG  her  commissioning  Shangri-La  was  as- 
* signed  to  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  quickly  proved  her- 
self worthy  as  she  launched  raids  against  the  enemy’s 
ships  and  industrial  targets.  Her  numerous  air  strikes 
during  July  and  August  of  1945  earned  her  the  nick- 
name “Tokyo  Express.” 

More  recently  Shangri-La , also  affectionately  known 
as  “Shang,”  participated  in  an  extended  deployment 
to  the  Western  Pacific.  This  time  her  aircraft,  from 
Carrier  Air  Wing  Eight,  flew  interdiction  operations 
in  support  of  the  troops  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Now  after  27  years  of  faithful  service  to  her  coun- 
try Shangri-La  has  been  inactivated.  Descendants  of 
those  same  Americans  who  so  anxiously  paid  for  and 
built  her,  have  preserved  the  skeleton  of  a ship  which 
has  reached  obsolescence. 

Shangri-La  was  towed  to  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  where  she 
joined  other  ships  of  her  age  in  the  Reserve  Fleet. 

—PHI  R.  Pendergist 


and  the  ComSubPac  representative  in  the  Enlisted 
Personnel  Distribution  Office,  Pacific— devoted  many 
hours  of  work  to  the  chore  at  hand. 

The  result,  and  perhaps  an  all-time  first,  Menhaden 
personnel— down  to  the  last  man— are  completely 
satisfied  with  the  orders  they’ve  received.  According 
to  the  Bureau’s  director  of  the  officer  personnel  divi- 
sion, “increased  productivity”  by  the  sub’s  satisfied 
crew  “contributed  immeasurably  to  the  early  comple- 
tion of  the  inactivation  process.” 

'Passed  But  Not  Advanced'  Problem 
Now  Under  Study  in  Effort  to 
Enhance  Advancement  Process 

mave  you  studied  hard  for  an  advancement  exam- 
*■  ination  and  then  been  quoted  as  “passed  but  not 
advanced”  because  you  were  in  a “tight”  rate  and  your 
final  multiple  was  not  sufficiently  high  to  qualify 
you  for  advancement?  It  may  now  be  some  consolation 
to  know  that  the  Navy  has  under  study  a number  of 
means  of  giving  multiple  credit  for  being  PNA’d  on 
future  examinations. 

In  an  Enlisted  Personnel  Survey  (NPS  70-1),  about 
82  per  cent  of  the  respondents  indicated  they  would 
be  in  favor  of  some  advancement  multiple  credit  to 
be  given  to  those  who  passed  an  examination  but 
were  not  advanced  due  to  quota  limitations.  There 
was  very  little  difference  of  opinion  between  men  of 
different  pay  grades.  Owing  to  the  overwhelming 
positive  response,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  has 
taken  under  study  a number  of  options  as  to  how  to 


incorporate  a PNA  factor  into  the  advancement  mul- 
tiple. (See  last  month’s  Navy  News  Briefs.) 

^imilar  proposals  have  been  studied  in  the  past 
**  but  were  rejected,  because  the  studies  found  that 
the  incorporation  of  a PNA  multiple  factor  would 
favor  the  people  who  have  been  in  longer  and,  in  most 
cases,  taken  more  tests.  For  example,  if  three  points 
were  awarded  for  each  PNA,  a POl  with  five  PNAs 
would  get  15  points  for  his  multiple,  whereas  a POl 
with  one  PNA  would  get  only  3 points.  If  both  of 
these  men  passed  every  chief’s  test  that  they  took,  the 
first  man  would  be  favored  because  of  his  longevity- 
in  other  words,  he  had  been  able  to  take  more  tests. 

A number  of  alternative  point  systems  for  the  PNA 
factor  have  been  formulated,  and  these  are  now  being 
tested  by  analysts  at  the  Naval  Examining  Center, 
Great  Lakes,  111.  In  their  research,  these  analysts  must 
determine  how  each  change  to  the  point  system  would 
have  affected  past  advancement  populations,  and  then 
determine  whether  these  changes  would  have  had  a 
positive  or  negative  impact  on  the  quality  of  the  can- 
didate being  advanced. 

This  study  is  very  complex  and  time-consuming, 
but  the  analysts  hope  that  it  will  be  completed  within 
the  next  six  months.  At  that  time  a decision  will  be 
made  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  include 
a PNA  factor  in  a Navyman’s  advancement  multiple. 
If  a change  can  be  made  which  will  enhance  the 
advancement  system,  it  will  be  used.  It  must  not, 
however,  detract  from  the  equitability  of  the  advance- 
ment process.  Look  for  a report  on  a later  date. 
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Naval  Undersea  Research  Center 
Studies  Sea  Mammals'  Migration 

A ny  Navyman  who  sees  a porpoise,  dolphin  or  a 
whale  with  a tag  on  his  dorsal  fin,  should  report 
the  sighting  location  to  the  biologists  at  San  Diego’s 
Naval  Undersea  Research  and  Development  Center. 
The  center  has  been  tagging  the  sea  mammals  as  part 
of  a study  of  migration  patterns  of  porpoises  and  asso- 
ciated species. 

Humane  methods  are  used  to  capture  the  sea  mam- 
mals which  are  then  outfitted  with  a numbered  nylon 
disc  (button  tag)  which  is  placed  on  the  animal’s 
dorsal  fin  and  a radio  transmitter  with  a depth  sensor 
by  which  the  animal  can  be  tracked  for  72  hours  after 
his  release. 

iSphaghetti-like  streamers  have  also  been  affixed  to 
the  animals  as  they  ride  the  bow  wave  of  a moving 
vessel  and  freeze  branding  has  been  used  on  several 
bottlenose  porpoises  in  Florida  waters. 

The  success  of  the  program,  of  course,  depends  on 
sighting  of  tagged  animals  and  on  the  return  of  re- 
covered tags.  For  that  reason,  scientists  have  requested 
the  cooperation  of  commercial  and  sport  fishermen 
and  other  seafarers.  Whenever  they  see  porpoises  with 
tags,  fishermen  are  asked  to  report  the  date,  time,  lo- 
cation and  the  description  of  the  tag  to  the  Marine 
Bioscience  Facility,  Naval  Undersea  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92132. 

the  button  tags  should  be  visible  as  an  animal  sur- 
* faces  to  breathe  or  to  ride  a bow  wave.  The  radio 


tag  can  be  seen  even  at  a considerable  distance  as  the 
small  whip  antenna  breaks  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  orange,  yellow,  white  and  green  spaghetti  tags 
stream  to  conform  to  the  contours  of  the  animal’s  bodv 
as  he  swims  but  may  wave  around  when  he  is  on  the 
surface. 

These  are  visible  only  at  a fairly  close  range;  how- 
ever, they  can’t  be  detected  at  all  when  the  animal  is 
moving. 

Tags  recovered  from  animals  washed  upon  the 
beach  should  also  be  reported.  There  is  a small  re- 
ward for  all  tags  returned  to  the  Center. 

The  results  of  the  study  so  far  have  been  encourag- 
ing. For  example,  a bottlenose  porpoise  tagged  late  in 
1970  off  Magdalena  Bay,  was  recovered  by  an  Ameri- 
can tuna  boat  off  Manzinillo,  Mexico,  in  January  1971. 
In  less  than  three  months,  the  animal,  who  was 
previously  believed  to  be  a member  of  a resident  pop- 
ulation, had  traveled  at  least  400  nautical  miles. 

Prop  Shroud,  Patented  by  Officer, 

Protects  as  it  Increases  Thrust 

A new  concept  for  a propeller  shroud  has  been 
^ patented  by  a naval  officer  attached  to  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research.  It  is  a ring  or  hollow  cylinder 
made  of  rigid  material  and  fitted  around  the  propeller. 
Evaluation  conducted  by  ONR  has  proven  that  the 
new  shroud  can  increase  the  prop’s  thrust  and  pro- 
tect it  from  obstacles. 

Propeller  shrouds  work  on  the  principle  of  the  air- 
foil or  airplane  wing  over  which  air  flows  faster  on 
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A BUOY  WHICH  CAN  BE  LEFT  IN  PLACE  for  40  days 
^ to  monitor  acoustic  signals  in  the  ocean’s  remote 
areas  has  been  developed  by  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  at  Washington,  D.C. 

The  buoy  is  anchored  on  the  ocean  bottom  and 
monitors  noises.  When  necessary,  it  can  be  brought 
to  the  surface  acoustically  or  by  means  of  a clock 
timer. 

Although  the  Navy  has  similar  devices,  the  new 
buoy  has  features  which  others  lack.  For  example, 
data  gathered  from  the  new  device  will  be  uncontami- 
nated by  noise  generated  by  wave  action  on  extrane- 
ous mooring  gear  and  surface  floats  and  noise  pro- 
duced by  attending  ships.  Also,  since  the  buoy  needs 
no  logistic  support,  it  can  collect  data  over  extended 
periods  of  time. 

The  buoy’s  framework  and  housing  are  designed 
for  acoustic  research,  and  the  section  which  records 
ambient  noise  includes,  among  other  items,  four 
hydrophones.  The  acoustic  signals  are  recorded  on  a 
four-channel  magnetic  tape  which  can  operate  for 
as  long  as  18  days.  The  system’s  instrumentation 
capsule  can  be  moored  as  deep  as  25,000  feet. 
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the  top  surface  than  it  does  on  the  bottom.  The  re- 
sulting lower  pressure  on  top  creates  the  lifting 
force. 

In  calm  seas,  the  new  shroud  can  be  positioned  to 
provide  an  upward  thrust  similar  to  that  of  a hydro- 
foil. When  the  sea  is  rough,  a downward  thrust  can 
be  exerted  to  keep  the  aft  part  of  the  ship  down  and 
the  propeller  in  the  water. 

Office  of  Naval  Research  Contracts 
With  University  to  Eliminate  Termites 

■ n some  areas  of  Hawaii,  colonies  of  termites  happily 
1 chomp  their  way  through  the  wooden  portions  of 
every  building  they  infest.  Unfortunately,  they  are  no 
respecters  of  government  property  and  U.  S.  Naval 
installations  are  not  immune.  That’s  why  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  has  contracted  with  the  University 
of  Hawaii  to  study  ways  of  eliminating  the  pests, 
known  as  Formosan  termites. 

Of  course,  poisons  may  be  used  but  the  use  of  in- 
secticides has  ecological  repercussions  and,  when  used 
on  termites,  are  not  always  effective,  anyway.  The 
wily  insects  in  some  cases  walled  off  sections  where 
insecticides  had  been  applied  so  that  the  entire  colony 
wouldn’t  be  exterminated. 

Researchers  then  thought  of  introducing  a deadly 
disease  into  the  colony,  thereby  doing  in  every  termite 
who  ever  reduced  a wooden  building  to  a pile  of  saw- 
dust. They  selected  a parasite  known  as  nematode 
DD-136.  It  was  highly  infectious  to  all  stages  and 
castes  of  the  termite  family  and  was  apparently  just 
the  thing  that  was  needed. 

When  it’s  effective,  it  takes  the  nematode  DD-136 
about  seven  days  to  kill  a termite— ample  time  for  the 
diseased  insect  to  travel  through  the  colony  spreading 
infection  among  all  his  friends.  Large  numbers  of 
termites  were  therefore  trapped,  infected,  then  re- 
turned to  the  colony  to  do  their  dirty  work. 

But  some  termites  weren’t  so  dumb,  after  all.  They 
recognized  that  some  of  their  fellow  wood  chompers 
were  sick  and  proceeded  to  collect  them,  wall  them 
off  and  thereby  limit  the  spread  of  the  infection. 

Not  all  colonies,  however,  were  smart  enough  to 
quarantine  their  sick  members  and  the  researchers’ 
tactics  worked  to  a great  extent.  At  the  same  time  the 
researchers  are  looking  around  for  other  biological 
materials  to  do  their  work.  The  most  promising  agent, 
they  suspect,  will  be  very  special  bacteria  and  fungi 
which  can  thrive  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  termite 
galleries.  When  they  find  it,  the  wooden  structures 
aboard  naval  bases  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  Hawaii 
may  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Formosan  termite. 

Flowmeter,  Using  Sound  Waves, 

Helps  Monitor  Divers  for  Bends 

|k|OT  much  is  known  about  how  a diver  gets  de- 
^ compression  sickness.  One  theory  holds  that  gas 
bubbles  in  the  blood  stream  impede  blood  flow  in  the 
smaller  blood  vessels.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  a new 


sensor  called  a “Doppler  Ultrasonic  Flowmeter” 
(DUF)  may  be  helpful.  The  device  is  being  tested 
under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
and  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  flowmeter  sends  sound  waves  which  have 
known  frequencies  through  predetermined  places  in 
the  blood  stream.  When  the  frequency  of  the  waves 
varies,  because  of  the  presence  of  bubbles,  the  ma- 
chine sounds  a warning. 

Sheep  which  were  made  susceptible  to  decompres- 
sion sickness  were  used  in  the  tests,  and  results  in- 
dicated that  a surgically  implanted  DUF  sensor  could 
detect  the  formation  of  microscopic  bubbles  long  be- 
fore physical  indications  of  the  bends  occur.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  surgically  implanted  DUF,  there  is  also 
a hand-held  model  which  can  monitor  a human  during 
decompression. 

Use  of  the  DUF  will  probably  help  in  developing 
more  accurate  decompression  tables  for  divers  and 
it  may  possiblv  be  used  as  an  early  warning  device 
that  will  tell  the  diver  undergoing  decompression  that 
he  is  about  to  get  the  bends,  thereby  enabling  him 
to  take  preventative  action  before  the  symptoms  occur. 


Silent,  Carbon  Dioxide  Weapon 
Makes  Sharks  Float  on  Surface 


txyHEN  navy  swimmers  attached  the  flotation  collar 
* * to  the  Apollo  15  capsule,  they  and  the  astronauts 
used  a new  kind  of  shark  protection. 

The  new  device  wasn’t  designed  to  kill  the  shark, 
only  to  bring  it  helpless  to  the  surface  and  keep  it 
there.  The  device  consists  of  a dart  with  a hollow 
steel  needle  which  can  be  shot  from  a spear  gun, 
attached  to  a lance,  or  held  in  the  swimmer’s  hand. 

The  Apollo  15  astronauts  carried  a four-foot  tele- 
scope lance  model  which  is  worn  in  a leg  sheath  and 
contains  four  cartridges.  Each  cartridge  varies  from 
the  others  in  size  so  that  the  astronauts  could  cope 
with  different-sized  sharks  at  various  depths. 

Since  a shark,  reportedly,  has  an  extremely  crude 
nervous  system,  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  kill. 
Apollo  15  astronauts  and  swimmers,  therefore,  de- 
pended upon  releasing  carbon  dioxide  into  the  shark’s 
body,  making  it  float  like  a water  toy  on  the  surface, 
thus  becoming  a helpless  “fish  out  of  water.” 

Unlike  many  other  methods  used  to  kill  or  disable 
sharks,  the  carbon  dioxide  system  is  completely  silent. 
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I I NIQUE  SERVICES  ARE  A TRADEMARK  of  Fleet  Com- 
^ posite  Squadron  Five  (VC-5)  based  at  the  Naval 
Air  Facility  Naha  on  Okinawa.  Primarily  assigned  to 
provide  target  services  for  units  of  the  Seventh  Fleet 
in  the  Western  Pacific,  VC-5  uses  many  aircraft  and 
men  in  fulfilling  its  mission. 

One  of  the  more  sophisticated  and  expensive  pieces 
of  equipment  used  is  the  BQM-34A  Firebee  target 
drone. 

The  Firebee  is  a remote-controlled,  near-sonic  target. 
It  can  be  either  air-launched  from  the  squadron’s  DP- 
2E  Neptune  or  ground-launched  from  the  Navy’s 
White  Beach  launch  facility  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Okinawa. 

Basic  mission  of  the  target  is  to  train  ships’  crews, 
and  test  weapons  systems  employing  surface-to-air 
missiles  and  conventional  antiaircraft  guns.  Flight 
capabilities  range  from  300  feet  to  50,000  feet  at 
airspeeds  from  300  to  500  knots.  The  wide  range  of 
capabilities  offers  flexibility  to  make  several  different 
types  of  presentations  during  each  launch,  such  as  an 
initial  high  altitude  flight  followed  with  another  attack 
from  a low  altitude. 

Providing  BQM  drone  services  to  the  Pacific  Fleet 
is  a demanding  exercise  in  squadron  teamwork,  re- 
quiring several  aircraft  and  countless  individual  re- 
sponsibilities. During  the  pre-launch  activities,  a 
thorough  checkout  of  the  drone  is  made  to  ensure 
that  all  systems  are  functioning  properly  and  that  the 
drone  will  operate  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  exercise. 

Squadron  personnel  at  White  Beach  must  check  all 
electrical  systems  and  all  flight  controls  to  prevent 
any  possible  malfunctions  during  flight.  Concurrent 
with  the  ground  launch  preparations,  the  control 
facilities  personnel  at  White  Beach  check  their  equip- 
ment and  also  coordinate  last-minute  changes  in  the 
exercise  with  the  firing  ship. 
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%A# ith  all  checks  complete,  the  countdown  is  set 
**  and  a squadron  A-4  Skyhawk  is  positioned  to 
serve  as  a chase  aircraft  for  the  drone.  As  the  A-4 
arrives  over  the  launch  site  and  the  signal  for  firing 
is  given,  the  technicians  within  the  blockhouse  initiate 
the  firing  of  the  JATO  (Jet  Assisted  Take-Off)  rocket 
which  fires  the  drone  from  the  launch  platform. 

As  the  drone  reaches  flying  speed,  the  JATO  falls 
away  and  the  A-4  has  the  responsibility  of  observing 
the  drone  in  flight  to  ensure  that  it  is  responding  to 
the  electronic  commands  from  the  White  Beach  con- 
trol van. 

The  drone  is  then  ready  for  the  exercise.  As  the 
drone  begins  its  attack  runs,  the  ship  commences 
firing  with  either  surface-to-air  missiles  or  conven- 
tional antiaircraft  guns.  The  accuracy  of  the  shooters 
is  measured  electronically  by  a device  in  the  drone. 

A FTER  THE  FIRING  EXERCISE  IS  COMPLETED,  the  COn- 
^ trollers  return  the  drone  to  White  Beach  for 
recovery. 

Upon  a command  signal,  the  drone  parachute  is 
deployed  and  a slow  and  controlled  descent  is  made 
into  the  Pacific  ocean.  At  this  time,  another  squadron 
aircraft,  the  US-2C  Tracker  is  employed  in  the  search 
for  the  drone.  With  the  drone  in  sight,  a VC-5  UH- 
34D  Seahorse  helicopter  is  called  in  for  the  recovery. 
While  hovering  over  the  drone,  crewmen  aboard  the 
helo  deploy  a recovery  hook  to  lift  the  BQM  from 
the  water.  With  recovery  complete,  the  helo  then 
returns  to  the  squadron  area  at  Naha  Air  Base,  where 
a thorough  freshwater  decontamination  is  completed. 
After  a brief  but  thorough  checkout  by  VC-5  per- 
sonnel, the  BQM-34A  is  again  ready  for  another  target 
exercise. 

The  squadron,  commanded  by  Commander  Alfred 
C.  Johnson,  Jr.,  provides  prompt  and  versatile  support 
for  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  a proud  manner.  Keeping 
the  Navy’s  “Sharpshooters”  in  trim  is  the  squadron’s 
primary  task. 


Counterclockwise  from  top  of  facing  page:  Drone's  electrical 
systems  are  checked  before  launch.  (2)  Flight  controls  are  given 
a final  check.  (3)  An  A-4  moves  into  position  to  serve  as  a chase 
aircraft  for  the  "firebee."  (4)  JATO  ignites  os  the  drone  is 
launched.  (5)  Shortly  it  will  be  airborne.  (6  & 7)  "Firebee"  reaches 
flying  speed  and  the  JATO  falls  away  as  the  run  begins.  (8)  Para- 
chute lowers  drone  into  the  water  after  run  is  completed.  (9)  Tracker 
aircraft  begins  its  search  for  the  spent  drone.  (10)  Crewmen  deploy 
a recovery  hook  to  lift  the  BQM-34A  from  the  water. 
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POR  THE  NAVYMAN  AND  HIS  FAMILY  arriving  at 
* Yokosuka,  Japan,  as  well  as  for  those  living  and 
working  there,  the  recreation  facilities  provided  by 
Fleet  Activities,  Yokosuka,  Special  Services  are  almost 
unlimited.  Yokosuka  Special  Services  is  renowned 
throughout  the  Navy  as  perhaps  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  operation  of  its  type. 

Whether  it’s  day-long  recreation  or  just  an  evening 
spent  relaxing,  the  variety  of  opportunities  appeals  to 
a wide  variety  of  tastes.  Slogan  of  special  services  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Fleet  Activities— “Service  to  the 
Fleet.”  By  providing  athletic  and  amusement  facilities 
for  forces  afloat  besides  Fleet  Activities  and  tenant 
commands,  special  services  makes  that  slogan  a recre- 
ational reality  in  Yokosuka. 

The  special  services  headquarters  building  houses 
some  of  the  recreation  facilities  and  the  management 
offices.  For  those  who  enjoy  reading,  the  main  library 
there  boasts  a selection  of  more  than  25,000  books, 
including  many  current  best  sellers,  reference  material, 
college  bulletins,  magazines  and  hometown  news- 
papers. 

This  library  also  has  a large  selection  of  classic  and 
popular  records  that  can  be  checked  out  or  played  in 
one  of  the  four  listening  booths  available.  Branch  li- 
braries are  maintained  at  the  Nagai  Heights  Depend- 
ent Housing  Area,  10  miles  from  the  base,  and  at  the 
Naval  Hospital  for  the  patients’  use. 

A t the  main  tours  office,  hotel  and  travel  ar- 
” rangements  can  be  made  for  trips  to  any  point 
in  the  Far  East  including  arrangements  for  tickets  to 
Tokyo  theaters  and  plays,  or  to  see  the  big-name 
entertainers  hosted  frequently  on  the  base.  In  addi- 
tion, the  tours  office  sponsors  weekend  ski  tours,  sight- 
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seeing  jaunts  to  local  points  of  interest,  and  even 
shopping  trips  for  bargain-conscious  dependents. 

A smaller  tours  and  information  office  is  maintained 
at  the  Fleet  Recreation  Center  directly  adjacent  to 
the  main  dock  area,  for  easy  access  by  visiting  sailors. 
A new  branch  of  the  tours  office  is  located  in  a small 
building  near  the  main  gate. 

The  headquarters  building  also  has  two  slot-car 
tracks,  six  pocket  billiard  tables,  and  two  bumper  pool 
tables.  Many  tournaments  are  held  there,  with  per- 
sonnel from  naval  commands  all  over  Japan  partici- 
pating. 

conveniently  located  on  the  second  deck  of  the 
^ same  building  are  the  wood  hobby  shop,  hobby 
craft  shop,  and  hi-fi  and  electronics  hobby  shop.  Any- 
thing for  the  “do-it-yourselfer”  can  be  found  in  these 
shops,  as  there  are  plenty  of  hand  or  power  tools  and 
supplies.  Slot  cars,  model  trains,  ships,  and  planes  in 
both  plastic  and  balsa  wood  kits  can  be  found  in  the 
hobby  craft  shop.  An  ample  supply  of  tools  and  wood 
is  on  hand  in  the  wood  hobby  shop  for  carpentry  en- 
thusiasts. 

Recording  facilities  are  available  in  the  hi-fi  and 
electronics  hobby  shop,  where  thousands  of  tapes  and 
records  can  be  copied  for  private  and  shipboard  use. 

Next  to  the  hi-fi  and  electronics  hobby  shop  is  the 
truck  and  car  rental  office  so  that  people  with  wander- 
lust or  a “load  to  tote,”  can  rent  a variety  of  cars  or 
trucks  for  local  or  long-distance  trips. 

The  third  deck  of  the  special  services  building  of- 
fers a 16-lane  bowling  alley  and  a photographic  hobby 
shop.  The  photo  hobby  shop  has  all  the  equipment 
and  supplies  necessary  for  one  to  develop  and  print 
his  own  black-and-white  photographs. 
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SPECIAL  SERVICES  IN  YOKOSUKA 


Facing  page,  left:  The  Special  Services-operated  skating  rink. 
Center:  A sukiyaki  dinner  is  served  aboard  tatami  floats.  Below: 
One  of  three  swimming  pools  operated  by  Special  Services,  Yoko- 
suka. Pools  are  open  all  year  around  with  the  addition  of 
a plastic  "bubble." 

Other  hobby  facilities  include  an  auto  hobby  shop, 
with  all  the  tools  and  technical  manuals  needed  to 
repair  almost  any  part  of  any  car  or  truck  including 
the  body.  Qualified  mechanics  are  on  hand  to  give 
advice  or  aid  when  necessary. 

The  family  services  center  and  the  special  services 
community  center  coordinate  all  the  youth  and  com- 
munity activity  programs.  Information  on  wives’  clubs, 
various  youth  activities  programs,  and  aid  for  those 
new  to  Japan  are  available  at  either  of  these  places. 
The  community  center  also  schedules  many  of  the 
classes  in  the  finer  points  of  Japanese  culture  includ- 
ing flower  arranging,  pattern  drafting,  painting,  tea 
ceremonies  and  the  martial  arts. 

THREE  PICNIC  AREAS  ARE  ALSO  MAINTAINED  by  Spe- 
■ cial  services:  two  are  adjacent  to  the  softball  fields 
and  one  is  at  the  yacht  basin.  Incidentally,  the  yacht 
basin  boasts  a quality  and  quantity  of  various  sized 
sail  and  powered  boats  unequaled  in  the  Navy’s  rec- 
reation facilities.  A sailing  instructor  is  available  full- 
time to  help  the  novice. 

Yokosuka  has  been  a pioneer  in  establishing  two 
unique  facilities  not  previously  adopted  by  other  spe- 
cial services  branches  in  the  Navy.  One  is  Skateland, 
next  door  to  the  fleet  lounge,  and  part  of  the  fleet  rec- 
reation center.  There  are  more  than  500  pairs  of  show 
skates  available  for  use.  The  rink  has  a separate  area 
serving  both  beginners  and  people  who  “haven’t  been 
on  skates  in  years.” 


Another  fairly  recent  attraction  is  a golf  driving 
range  enclosed  in  netting,  for  people  who  just  want 
to  practice  their  form  without  chasing  the  balls.  For 
those  who  need  practice  in  putting,  there  is  also  an 
attractively  decorated  miniature  golf  course. 

“Ham”  operators  can  find  all  the  equipment  they 
need  to  make  contacts  all  over  the  world  at  the  special 
services’  Military  Amateur  Radio  Station  (MARS). 
Classes  in  radio  code  and  theory  and  stateside  radio- 
telephone service  are  available  at  the  station. 

The  Thew  Gym-Berkey  Field  area  provides  many 
sporting  facilities  ranging  from  basketball  to  wrestling, 
football  to  horseshoes.  Athletic  gear  can  be  checked 
out  for  just  about  every  use,  including  golf  clubs  for 
playing  at  nearby  Hayama  Kokusai  Country  Club  or 
the  NAS  Atsugi  golf  course.  The  fleet  gym,  another 
part  of  the  fleet  recreation  center,  offers  many  of  the 
same  features  for  forces  afloat. 

the  rod  and  gun  facility  offers  a large  variety  of 
1 equipment  and  activities  for  sport  and  recreation. 
Skeet  and  trap  shooting  and  archery  are  available, 
and  there  is  also  the  opportunity  to  check  out  camp- 
ing, hunting  and  fishing  gear. 

Three  movie  theaters  are  maintained  by  special 
services  at  the  enlisted  men’s  club,  at  Nagai  Depend- 
ents’ Housing  area,  and  on  base  at  the  Benny  Decker 
Theater.  All  movies  are  shown  at  a 25-cent  charge  to 
all  authorized  personnel. 

During  fair  weather  months,  three  swimming  pools 
are  available:  one  enlisted,  one  officer,  and  one  for 
all  hands  — with  a fourth  pool  being  constructed. 
From  November  to  March,  the  largest  pool  is  stocked 
with  trout  for  excellent  fishing.  During  this  time,  an 
overall  plastic  cover  along  with  a water  heater  renders 
the  enlisted  pool  quite  a comfortable  place  to  “swim 
your  winter  away.” 

It  can  truly  be  said  that  something  for  every  type 
of  personality  is  offered  by  Fleet  Activities,  Yokosuka’s 
Special  Services;  be  it  the  outdoorsman,  student,  ath- 
lete, do-it-yourself  hobbyist  or  just  someone  looking 
for  some  fun,  it  is  here.  The  giant  web  of  special  serv- 
ices spreads  from  the  base  to  the  mountain  regions  of 
Japan,  to  the  open  sea,  and  to  the  excitement  of  the 
world’s  most  populated  city— Tokyo. 

qpecial  services  does  its  very  best  to  fulfill  every 
**  need  in  the  way  of  recreation  for  men  of  the  fleet 
as  well  as  those  ashore.  With  facilities  to  satisfy  both 
the  body  and  the  mind,  it  is  very  comforting  to  the 
Yokosuka  visitor  to  know  that  some  form  of  play, 
amusement  or  relaxation  is  always  available— provided 
by  special  services. 

— J03  Harry  M.  Kaplan 
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Manuals 

and 

Directives 


there  are  more  than  620,000  men  and  women  now 
■ on  active  duty  in  the  Navy.  They’re  spread  around 
the  world  in  thousands  of  ships,  stations  and  other 
units,  doing  thousands  of  jobs  ranging  from  flemish- 
ing down  a mooring  line  to  commanding  an  incredi- 
bly complex  mobile  undersea  missile  platform. 

They  must  all  be  trained  to  do  their  jobs,  trans- 
ferred from  one  duty  station  to  another,  advanced  or 
promoted  as  they  gain  experience. 

And  they  have  human  needs.  They  must  be  fed, 
clothed,  given  medical  care  and  paid.  Their  families 

— A Guide  for 


must  be  cared  for;  they  need  some  time  off  occasion- 
ally to  visit  loved  ones;  they  enjoy  recreation,  educa- 
tion, music  and  just  plain  relaxation  after  a hard  day’s 
work.  They  want  news,  career  information — and 
often  spiritual  counsel. 

Running  the  Navy  in  an  orderly  way,  taking  into 
account  all  the  needs  of  men,  ships  and  stations, 
means  that  rules  must  be  made  on  how  those  needs 
can  be  filled.  And  then  the  people  who  need  to  know 
must  have  copies  of  the  rules  available  for  easy  refer- 
ence. 

In  brief,  that’s  why  the  Navy  has  so  many  publica- 
tions— manuals,  regulations,  instructions,  notices, 
training  courses,  handbooks,  informational  pam- 
phlets and  all  the  rest. 

There  are  thousands  of  them — so  many  that  it  some- 
times seems  hopeless  even  to  look  for  the  in- 
formation you  want.  (Maybe  that’s  why  many  Navy- 
men  get  into  the  habit  of  asking  the  guy  across  the 
mess  table  about  regulations  instead  of  trying  to  find 
out  from  the  books.) 

But  as  a matter  of  fact,  every  one  of  the  Navy’s 
publications  serves  a purpose,  whether  it’s  a one-page 
notice  or  a 10-volume  manual.  That  purpose  is  to  put 
out  the  straight,  official,  legal  word  on  some  Navy 
policy  or  program  that  directly  affects  YOU. 

Some  of  these  books  are  intended  to  give  the  com- 
plete unabridged  rules  themselves;  they’re  written  in 
legal  language,  but  once  you  plow  through  them,  you 
know  absolutely  everything  that  can  be  known  about 
their  subject  matter.  The  DOD  Pay  Manual,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Others,  usually  much  smaller,  are  meant  only  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  subject  so  that  those  who  are 
interested  can  find  out,  for  instance,  whether  they 
may  be  qualified  for  a particular  program.  You’ve 
seen  the  little  pamphlets  in  the  career  counselor’s 
office  on  the  STAR  and  score  programs.  There  are 
many  other  little  books  of  this  kind. 

And  then  there  are  the  training  manuals  and  other 
how-to  books.  These,  like  the  information  pamphlets, 
aren’t  regulations  in  themselves;  but  they  bring  to- 
gether the  knowledge  gained  from  decades  of  study 
and  experience  to  present  the  best  way  the  Navy  has 
found  to  get  something  done,  whether  it’s  talking  on 
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a sound-powered  phone  or  doing  the  work  required 
by  your  rating  or  designator. 

IN  this  issue.  All  Hands  presents  a sampling  of  official 
publications  which  we  think  will  be  of  interest  to 
active-duty  Navymen  in  many  general  fields.  It  in- 
cludes all  three  classes  of  publications  we’ve  just 
mentioned,  plus  a few  selected  instructions  dealing 
with  each  subject. 

It  isn’t  a complete  list  of  all  the  Navy’s  manuals, 
regulations,  and  information  and  training  publica- 


to  order  them  from  the  Naval  Publications  and  Forms 
Center.  The  list  comes  in  several  parts,  each  contain- 
ing the  names  and  numbers  of  many  of  the  publica- 
tions of  one  or  more  commands  and  bureaus.  Each 
part  is  updated  from  time  to  time  as  needed. 

The  stock  list  includes  manuals,  and  informational 
publications,  such  as  those  listed  below — plus 
other  kinds  of  printed  matter:  forms,  posters,  li- 
thographs, decals,  language  phrase  books  and  pho- 
nograph records,  and  guidebooks  to  practically  all  the 


the  Inquiring  Navyman 


tions,  by  any  means.  It  takes  a sizable  publication 
(NAVSUP  2002,  listed  below  under  “Publications  ”) 
just  to  name  those  that  are  stocked  in  the  Navy  Supply 
System. 

But  it  does  contain  information  on  the  basic  pubs 
in  each  field.  In  most  cases,  if  you  consult  one  of 
the  publications  we’ve  listed,  it  will  refer  you  to  still 
others  for  details  on  some  subjects. 

And  we  haven’t  tried  to  list  the  technical  manuals, 
training  manuals  for  individual  ratings,  or  similar 
publications  of  limited  interest. 

In  order  to  make  the  list  more  usable  and  to  keep 
it  from  becoming  outdated  too  quickly,  we’ve  listed 
only  the  series  numbers  of  publications  and  direc- 
tives. The  present  BuPers  Manual,  for  example,  is 
NAVPERS  15791B;  we’ve  listed  it  simply  as 
NAVPERS  15791.  The  latest  instruction  on  the  Navy 
Scholarship  Program,  at  this  writing,  happens  to  be 
SecNavInst  1500.4C;  it’s  listed  below  as  1500.4.  And 
we’ve  listed  hardly  any  notices,  because  of  their  short 
life. 

It’s  important,  of  course,  to  use  the  latest  version 
of  a publication;  previous  editions  are  obsolete.  To 
make  sure  that  the  copy  you  have  is  up  to  date,  check 
the  latest  edition  of  the  first  two  publications  listed 
below  under  “Publications”  and  note  the  revision 
letter  (A,  B,  C,  etc.)  If  the  publication  gives  a later 
alphabetical  letter,  your  directive  is  out  of  date. 

Similarly,  if  your  copy  of  the  Navy  Scholarship 
Program  instruction  is  SecNavInst  1500.4B  and  the 
catalog  of  instructions  says  that  the  latest  version  is 
1500. 4C,  you  need  to  get  a new  copy  of  the  instruc- 
tion. 

Here,  then,  are  the  Navy’s  basic  books.  If  you  want 
to  know  anything  about  anything,  you’ll  find  it  here. 

BASIC  LISTING  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

You  can  find  practically  any  Navy  publication  you 
want,  including  those  listed  on  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  in  the  Navy  Stock  List  of  Publications 
and  Forms,  Cog  Symbols  01  and  II,  NavSup  Pub- 
lication 2002.  This  catalog  lists  the  general-purpose 
(“Cog  I”  in  official  parlance)  publications  and  forms 
used  by  the  Navy,  with  their  publication  numbers 
and  stock  numbers,  and  provides  information  on  how 


countries  of  the  world. 

It  will  even  help  you  get  copies  of  non-Cog  I 
publications — information  on  identifying  and  requi- 
sitioning non-Cog  I printed  matter  is  in  Appendix  E, 
Section  I of  the  Stock  List. 

The  storekeeper  aboard  your  ship  or  station  can 
help  with  the  mechanics  of  ordering  publications 
from  the  Naval  Publications  and  Forms  Center. 

NAVY  INSTRUCTIONS 

As  comprehensive  as  the  Stock  List  is,  there’s  one 
class  of  publications  that  requires  a separate  cata- 
log: Navy  instructions.  The  way  to  find  all  the  current 
instructions  on  any  subject  is  to  consult  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  Directives  Issuance  System  Index 
of  Unclassified  Instructions,  NavPublnst  5215.4 
series.  This  index,  better  known  by  its  short  title  of 
Index  of  Unclassified  Instructions,  revised  annually, 
lists  all  current  instructions  (alphabetically  by  sub- 
ject) distributed  outside  the  issuing  Washington  sys- 
tems commands,  bureaus  and  other  headquarters  or- 
ganizations. It  is  updated  periodically  as  required. 

No  one  command  will  receive  all  the  directives 
issued  by  all  the  headquarters  organizations.  Each 
organization  uses  a different  distribution  list  to  send 
its  instructions  and  notices  only  to  the  commands 
which  are  directly  affected  by  its  policies.  An  activity 
may  find  out  whether  it  was  on  the  list  for  a certain 
directive  by  using  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
Directives  Issuance  System  Consolidated  Check  List, 
NavPublnst  5215.3  series,  which  is  sent  to  all  ships 
and  stations  every  year  and  updated  periodically. 

If  the  Consolidated  Check  List  shows  that  your 
command  didn’t  receive  a certain  instruction,  but  you 
need  a copy  anyway,  you  may  order  one  by  the 
procedures  outlined  in  NavSupInst  5215.7  Requisi- 
tioning Procedures  for  Navy  Departmental  Instruc- 
tions. 

A useful  catalog  for  administrative  offices  is  the 
Index  of  Forms  and  Publications  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Department 
of  the  Navy  Staff  Offices,  NAVSO  P-2345.  Items 
listed  in  this  index  run  the  gamut  from  the  10-volume 
NavCompt  Manual  to  boxes  of  notepaper  for  flag 
officers. 
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The  DOD  Index  of  Specifications  and  Standards 
is  an  important  publication  for  naval  activities.  It  lists 
unclassified  federal,  military  and  departmental  spec- 
ifications and  standards  and  related  standardization 
documents,  along  with  private  industry  documents 
which  have  been  coordinated  for  DOD  use. 

IF  you’d  like  to  build  up  a personal  library  of  Navy 
publications,  write  to  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20402,  and  ask  for  the  free  Price  List  63:  Navy. 
This  booklet  lists  and  describes  scores  of  books, 
pamphlets,  posters  and  other  publications  dealing 
with  the  Navy,  Marines  and  Coast  Guard,  books  on 
navigation  and  naval  history,  and  much  more.  The 
price  list  includes  instructions  on  how  to  order  pub- 
lications. 

Ranging  farther  afield,  other  GPO  price  lists  de- 
scribe government-sponsored  books  on  practically 
every  subject  imaginable.  Navymen  and  their  families 
might  find  some  of  these  subject  areas  of  interest: 
Home  Economics  (Price  List  11);  Education  (31); 
Government  Periodicals  (36);  Tariff  and  Taxation 
(37);  American  History  (50);  Health  and  Hygiene 
(51);  Infant  and  Child  Care  (ask  for  Price  List  71, 
Children’s  Bureau);  Defense  and  Veterans’  Affairs 
(85);  and  Consumer  Information  (86). 

These  and  other  price  lists  will  be  sent  to  you  free 
if  you  write  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at 
the  above  address. 

Some  useful  instructions  dealing  with  publica- 
tions, with  an  indication  of  their  subject  matter,  are: 


NAVPUBINST  5215.6 
SECNAVINST  5210.11 

BUPERSINST  5605.1 

AOINST  5600.45 

NAVPUBINST  5604.8 

BUPERSINST  5215.3 
NAVPUBINST  5605.13 


Services  provided  in  con- 
nection with  the  direc- 
tives system 

Standard  subject  classifica- 
tion for  instructions,  no- 
tices, correspondence, 
reports,  forms,  etc. 

Publications  allowance  for 
individual  ship  classes, 
aircraft  squadrons  and 
staffs 

Procurement,  distribution, 
stocking  and  replenish- 
ment of  Cog  I publica- 
tions 

Procedures  for  new  and  re- 
plenishment procure- 
ments of  Cog  I publica- 
tions 

Issuance  and  distribution 
of  Reserve  directives 

Daily  delivery  service  for 
directives  from  NavSta 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
bureau,  office  and  com- 
mand mailrooms  in  the 
Washington  area 


BASIC  REGULATIONS 

The  basic  laws  of  the  Navy  are  U.  S.  Navy  Regula- 
tions, 1948.  Familiarly  known  as  Navy  Regs,  they 
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outline  the  general  principles  of  Navy  management: 
the  organization  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  (in- 
cluding the  Marine  Corps)  and  the  duties  of  CNO 
and  his  chief  assistants;  rights,  duties  and  restrictions 
of  all  members  of  the  naval  service;  and  rules  on 
command  and  precedence,  discipline,  quarters  and 
messes,  standards  for  vessels,  security,  supplies  and 
money  handling,  and  honors  and  ceremonies:  Navy 
manuals  and  directives  expand  on  Navy  Regs,  but 
they  aren’t  allowed  to  contradict  them. 

Usually  kept  in  the  same  binder  with  Navy  Regs 
are  Navy  Department  General  Orders.  They  provide 
for  regulation  of  such  areas  as  organization  of  naval 
districts,  administration  of  the  Navy  Department,  and 
similar  matters  of  Navywide  scope  such  as  policy  on 
alcoholic  beverages,  quarantine  regulations,  and  the 
Code  of  Conduct  for  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  basic  regulations  on  disciplinary  matters — the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  the  U.  S.  Manual 
for  Courts-Martial,  now  JAG  INSTRUCTION 
5800.8 — and  their  amplifying  publications,  are  listed 
below  under  the  heading  “Discipline  and  Correc- 
tions.” 

U.  S.  Navy  Uniform  Regulations,  NAVPERS  15665, 
describes  the  articles  of  the  various  Navy  uniforms, 
lists  required  and  optional  items,  gives  guidelines 
about  occasions  on  which  each  uniform  may  be  worn, 
tells  how  medals  and  awards  should  be  arranged,  and 
includes  notes  on  uniform  care. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Awards  Manual, 
SECNAVINST  1650.1,  gives  the  basic  information 
and  rules  on  all  current  awards,  from  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  campaign  ribbons.  Included  are  sample 
citations  for  the  various  awards,  lists  of  units  eligible 
for  unit  awards,  and  other  useful  material. 

HISTORY 

The  navy  department,  particularly  its  Naval  History 
Division,  has  published  many  books  on  all  aspects 
of  naval  history.  If  you  like  to  spend  spare  time 
relighting  past  battles,  you’ll  find  information  on 
how  to  get  books  that  interest  you  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  price  lists  mentioned  in  the  column 
at  left. 

One  major  work  of  the  Naval  History  Division  that 
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is  available  through  the  supply  system  for  official  use 
is  the  Dictionary  of  American  Naval  Fighting  Ships. 
At  this  writing,  four  of  its  projected  10  volumes  have 
been  published,  providing  a list  of  all  the  ships  in 
the  Continental  and  U.  S.  navies  with  names  begin- 
ning with  A through  M,  a brief  history  of  each,  and 
appendices  listing  ships  by  type  and  other  useful 
information.  Stock  numbers  for  ordering  DANFS 
through  the  supply  system  may  be  found  in  NAVSUP 
P-2002;  prices  and  information  on  ordering  personal 
copies  are  in  the  GPO  price  lists. 

Some  publications  on  general  subjects  in  American 
history  and  government  include  Our  Flag,  NAVPERS 
92591;  The  Congress,  Our  National  Legislature, 
DOD  GEN  32,  and  many  similar  books  and  pam- 
phlets. 

If  you  become  involved  with  gathering  material  for 
your  own  ship’s  history,  you  could  use  a copy  of 
OPNAVINST  5750.12,  a guide  for  the  preparation  of 
command  histories.  Another  OpNav  instruction  deal- 
ing with  historical  matters  is  4560.1,  which  gives 
information  on  relics  to  be  removed  from  vessels 
being  sold  or  scrapped. 

CEREMONIES  AND  CUSTOMS 

Matters  of  courtesy  and  ceremony  are  often  played 
by  ear,  simply  because  those  involved  don’t 
know  that  there  are  official  pronouncements  on  the 
subject — in  Navy  Regs,  for  example.  Two  other  major 
publications  which  should  be  checked  when  ques- 
tions of  etiquette  or  formality  are  to  be  decided  are 
Flags,  Pennants  and  Customs,  DNC  27(A),  and  the 
Landing  Party  Manual,  OPNAV  P 34-03.  Both  are 
official  publications  with  the  force  of  directives,  and 
both  contain  guidance  on  all  kinds  of  ceremonies  and 
courtesies. 

A brief  compilation  of  the  rides  and  traditions  on 
military  etiquette  is  Naval  Courtesy,  NAVPERS 
10013.  This  booklet,  a reprint  of  an  All  Hands  special 
feature  of  February  1959,  includes  information  on 
saluting,  boat  etiquette,  and  other  matters  of  courtesy. 

Music  has  always  been  a part  of  Navv  ceremonies. 
The  Navy  Song  Book,  NAVPERS  15047A,  is  the 
official  collection  of  Navy  songs — both  official  (the 
National  Anthem,  “Anchors  Aweigh,”  etc.)  and  un- 
official (“15  Men  on  a Dead  Man’s  Chest,”  “Barnacle 
Bill  the  Sailor,”  and  the  like). 

Some  directives  dealing  with  ceremonial  matters 
include: 

SECNAVINST  5060.20  Policy  concerning  initia- 
tion or  similar  activities 
SECNAVINST  10520.2  Procurement  and  use  of 

official  U.  S.  Navy  flag 

OPNAVINST  5030.2  Display  of  plaques  on 

ships  and  aircraft 


DISCIPLINE  AND  CORRECTIONS 

The  basic  regulations  on  military  life  and  on  the 
courts-martial  which  try  offenses  are  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice  (known  as  UCMJ),  a copy 
of  which  is  posted  at  prominent  places  in  all  ships 


and  stations,  and  the  U.  S.  Manual  for  Courts-Martial, 
JACINST  5800.8.  The  UCMJ,  passed  by  Congress 
as  a regulation  for  all  the  services,  lists  and  defines 
offenses,  trial  rights,  and  the  limitations  of  punish- 
ment by  various  levels  of  judicial  procedures.  The 
Manual  for  Courts-Martial  explains  in  detail  the 
types,  jurisdiction  and  procedures  of  military  trials. 


Supplementing  the  basic  Manual  for  Courts-Martial 
(now  JACINST  5800.8)  are  the  Manual  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  (commonly,  and  officially, 
abbreviated  to  JAG  Manual  (JACINST  5800.7A), 
which  gives  further  information  for  legal  officers  on 
how  to  conduct  various  legal  procedures,  and  the 
periodical  Court-Martial  Reports,  which  report  deci- 
sions of  general  interest  by  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  and  service  Boards  of  Review. 

For  those  involved  with  detention  of  prisoners,  the 
Corrections  Manual,  NAVPERS  15825,  provides  the 
basic  guidance  for  COs  operating  naval  places  of 
confinement  to  assure  uniform  treatment  of  prisoners. 
It  is  a joint  publication  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This 
manual  is  presently  out  of  print  and  not  available 
through  the  supply  system. 

LEADERSHIP  AND  COMMAND 

The  fate  of  the  Navy  depends  on  the  quality  of  its 
leaders — from  the  admiral  in  command  of  a fleet 
to  the  seaman  in  charge  of  a working  party.  As  part 
of  its  continuing  efforts  to  build  good  leaders  at  all 
levels,  the  Navy  has  published  a great  amount  of 
material  dealing  with  the  problems  and  techniques 
of  leadership. 

The  Leadership  Support  Manual,  NAVPERS 
15934,  provides  basic  information  and  guidance  for 
a leadership  support  program  and  discusses  what  is 
meant  by  leadership — its  principles,  practices  and 
techniques. 

There's  a wealth  of  material  to  use  in  such  a pro- 
gram— or  for  individuals  to  use  on  their  own  to 
make  themselves  better  leaders.  For  instance.  The 
Armed  Forces  Officer,  NAVPERS  15923,  outlines  the 
philosophy,  ideals  and  principles  of  leadership  that 
both  officers  and  petty  officers  can  use  to  become 
better  leaders,  with  material  on  responsibility,  cus- 
toms and  courtesies,  morale,  and  how  to  handle  men. 
The  Division  Officer's  Guide  presents  a simple  tech- 
nique of  leadership  management,  which  if  applied 
in  real-life  supervision  will  help  attain  a high  level 
of  morale,  discipline  and  efficiency.  Naval  Leader- 
ship, a U.  S.  Naval  Institute  publication,  is  another 
excellent  presentation  on  the  subject,  covering  all 
phases  of  basic  psychology,  moral  leadership,  and 
good  positive  leadership  techniques. 

A practical  publication  for  leadership  training  is 
Principles  and  Problems  of  Naval  Leadership, 
NAVPERS  15924.  It  presents  down-to-earth,  hypo- 
thetical situations  of  the  kind  a naval  officer  can 
expect  to  face,  and  explains  the  principles  involved 
in  making  good  decisions.  It  gives  the  situations  in 
narrative  form,  useful  for  individual  study. 
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GUIDES  FOR  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


The  navy  puts  out  publications  for  managers  of  all 
kinds  of  activities  and  programs — from  com- 
manding officers  down  through  petty  officers — 
which  tell  how  to  organize  and  run  things.  Dozens 
of  such  manuals  and  other  publications  are  listed 
under  the  areas  affected  in  other  parts  of  this  list — 
special  services,  public  affairs,  career  counseling,  and 
so  on. 

When  it  comes  to  guides  for  organization  and  ad- 
ministration in  specific  fields,  the  list  of  publications 
available  is  almost  endless.  It  ranges  from  the  Main- 
tenance and  Material  Management  (3M)  Manual , 
OPNAV  43P2,  for  officers  and  men  working  with  that 
program,  or  the  Manual  for  Messes  Ashore, 
NAVPERS  15951,  giving  the  regs  on  officer,  CPO 
and  enlisted  messes,  down  through  treatises  on  Snow 
Removal,  NAVDOCK  TP-PW-29,  and  similar  special 
jobs. 

Some  directives  of  interest  to  organizational  man- 
agers include: 


OPNAVINST  5214.1 

BUSHIPSINST  12452.3 

OPNAVINST  5050.19 

SECNAVINST  1650.11 
SECNAVINST  6240.6 
OPNAVINST  2700.14 


List  of  recurring  reports  re- 
quired by  operating 
forces 

Processing  of  beneficial 
suggestions 

Preparation  of  executive 
briefings 

Food  service  Ney  awards 

Pollution  control  program 

Administration  and  opera- 
tion of  Navy  post  offices 


PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

As  everyone  knows,  the  basic  publication  on  per- 
sonnel matters  is  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
Manual,  NAVPERS  15791.  The  BuPers  Manual  gives 
the  rules  on  practically  everything  that  can  happen 
to  a Navyman  or  officer — enlistment,  appointment, 
classification,  special  qualifications,  distribution,  ad- 
vancement, promotion,  leave  and  liberty,  perform- 
ance evaluations,  discipline,  education  and  training, 
separation  and  retirement.  It  sets  up  the  proper 
method  of  keeping  up  entries  in  service  records  and 
contains  valuable  information  on  various  personal 
affairs. 

As  you  can  tell  from  the  number  of  references  All 
Hands  articles  make  to  it,  the  BuPers  Manual  is  an 
invaluable  reference  for  the  career  Navyman.  Person- 
al copies  may  be  bought  from  GPO  for  $14.00  for 
domestic  mailing  or  $17.50  for  foreign  mailing.  Ask 
for  catalog  number  D208.6/2:969. 

Personnel  Management,  NAVPERS  10848,  is  a 
useful  guide  for  all  officers,  especially  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  job  for  new  personnel  officers.  It  gives 
the  principles,  organization  and  methods  of  the  Navy 
personnel  system  in  a form  suitable  for  study. 

Other  manuals  dealing  with  personnel  administra- 
tion are  listed  below  under  the  specific  areas  they 
cover. 


CAREER  COUNSELING 

The  Career  Counseling  Guide,  NAVPERS  15878,  is 
must  reading  for  men  taking  on  career  counseling 
assignments — and  is  useful  for  division  officers  and 
others  involved  in  career  motivation.  It  contains  in- 
formation about  counseling  methods  and  techniques 
and  suggestions  on  ways  to  disseminate  career  in- 
formation. 

Another  book  no  counselor  should  be  without  is 
the  Career  Information  and  Counselors  Kit, 
NAVPERS  15959.  This  binder  contains  brief  sheets 
for  quick  reference  to  facts  on  Navy  educational 
programs,  officer  procurement,  pay,  personnel  dis- 
tribution, retirement  and  other  career  benefits. 

To  help  him  talk  to  Navymen  trying  to  decide  on 
their  future,  the  counselor  can  use  the  booklet  A Long 
Look  for  Short-Timers,  NAVPERS  15136.  It  helps  the 
prospective  reenlistee  to  compute  the  true  value  of 
his  Navy  pay  and  benefits  and  compare  them  with 
what  he  might  expect  in  civilian  life.  Comparative 
Occupational  Pay  Briefs,  NAVPERS  18436,  are  more 
specific;  they  compare  Navy  pay  and  benefits  for 
particular  ratings  with  the  pay  and  costs  of  civilians 
in  related  jobs. 

Many  publications  on  specific  career  programs  are 
available — for  instance,  SCORE,  NAVPERS 
15141,  and  STAR:  A Special  Way,  NAVPERS  15140. 
Others  are  listed  under  subject  headings  on  these 
pages. 

Some  directives  that  should  be  useful  to  career 
counselors — among  many  others,  of  course — are: 


BUPERSINST  1133.3 
BUPERSINST  1133.18 
BUMEDINST  1510.12 

BUPERSINST  1133.13 

BUPERSINST  1440.27 
BUPERSINST  1133.22 


Navy  retention  program 
VRB  program 
Career  incentives  for  medi- 
cal and  dental  personnel 
Incentives  for  STAR  pro- 
gram 

score  program 
Reenlistment  quality  con- 
trol program 
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EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

The  navy's  wide  range  of  programs  for  teaching  its 
men  can  lie  divided  into  two  large  areas:  training 
for  specific  jobs  and  responsibilities  in  the  Navy 
itself,  and  voluntary  education  for  general  self-im- 
provement. 

Training  is  done  either  on  the  job,  through  corre- 
spondence courses  such  as  Navy  rating  courses  or 
books  dealing  with  job-related  knowledge  and  skills, 
or  through  Navy  service  schools.  Voluntary  educa- 
tional programs  may  range  anywhere  from  individual 
courses  taken  purely  for  fun  to  full-time  attendance 
at  college  to  become  a medical  or  legal  officer. 

Training  for  enlisted  men  begins  on  the  first  day  of 
boot  camp,  when  the  new  recruit  receives  his  first 
“blue  book” — the  Bluejackets’  Manual.  Believe  it  or 
not,  the  BJM  isn’t  an  official  government  publication; 
it’s  published  by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  Annapolis, 
Md. — an  organization  which,  despite  its  close  ties  of 
interest  with  Navymen,  is  not  a government  agency. 
The  BJM  gives  the  first  introduction  to  the  Navy  and 
its  ways  of  doing  things — history,  uniforms,  customs 
and  courtesy,  regulations,  organization,  ships,  and  so 
on. 

As  an  enlisted  man  moves  up  the  advancement 
ladder,  his  knowledge  of  general  Navy  subjects  grows 
both  from  experience  and  from  the  Military  Require- 
ments training  manuals:  Basic  (NAVPERS  10054), 
PO  3&2  (NAVPERS  10056)  and  PO  l&C  (NAVPERS 
10057). 

In  his  specific  field  of  work,  he  learns  what  he 
needs  to  know  from  the  Navy  rating  manuals  (the 
familiar  blue  or  green  books  such  as  QM  l&C  or  BT 
3&2),  from  other  job-related  Navy  manuals  ( Basic 
Electronics,  for  example),  or  from  attending  a service 
school  (“A”  school,  submarine  school,  and  so  on). 

For  special  duties  unrelated  to  his  rating,  the 
Navyman  can  consult  such  guides  as  the  Sound- 
Powered  Telephone  Talker’s  Manual,  NAVPERS 
14005,  U.  S.  Navy  Shore  Patrol,  NAVPERS  10059,  a 
training  manual  for  SP  members,  or  Instructions  for 


Keeping  Ship’s  Deck  Log,  NAVPERS  15876. 

Anew  officer  will  probably  have  received  his 
introduction  to  the  Navy  from  Naval  Orienta- 
tion, NAVPERS  16138,  the  officer’s  equivalent  of  the 
BJM.  It  provides  basic  information  on  naval  organi- 
zation, courtesy,  routine  and  regulations  from  the 
officer’s  point  of  view. 

On  graduation,  officer  candidates  are  issued  Useful 
Information  for  Newly  Commissioned  Officers, 
NAVPERS  10802.  Living  up  to  its  title,  this  booklet 
gives  information  on  orders,  travel,  uniforms,  per- 
sonal affairs,  daily  routine  and  customs,  records,  and 
the  professional  reading  that  will  help  the  new  ensign 
to  be  an  asset  to  the  Navy. 

A more  detailed  reading  list  is  A Reading  Guide 
for  Officers  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
NAVPERS  92356.  It  includes  titles  of  books  on  strat- 
egy, tactics,  logistics,  military  history,  international 
relations,  technology  and  other  areas  of  interest  to 
military  officers.  SECNAVINST  1520.5  also  includes 
a recommended  book  list. 

For  guidance  in  specific  fields,  officers  can  consult 
one  of  a multitude  of  manuals  and  courses.  A sam- 
pling: U.  S.  Navy  Shore  Patrol  Manual,  NAVPERS 
15106  (providing  guidance  for  administration,  opera- 
tions and  jurisdiction  of  an  SP  unit);  The  Weapons 
Officer,  NAVPERS  10867;  Writing  Guide  for  Naval 
Officers,  NAVPERS  10009;  and  even  such  far-out 
subjects  as  a Space  Navigation  Handbook, 
NAVPERS  92988. 

More  general  subjects  of  importance  to  all  Navymen 
are  covered  in  such  publications  as  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  NAVEXOS  P-435;  The  Expanding 
Scope  of  Seapower,  NAVPERS  15233,  and  PW:  Your 
Rights  and  Obligations  Under  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, NAVPERS  15239. 

You  can  find  out  whether  you  qualify  for  a service 
school  by  looking  into  the  Formal  Schools  Catalog, 
which  lists  the  purpose,  location,  length  and  require- 
ments (such  as  GCT/ARI  scores,  security  clearances, 
etc.)  for  all  courses  at  Navy  schools.  The  catalog 
consists  of  several  separate  lists  put  out  by  the  various 
Navy  agencies  concerned  with  training.  The  list  of 
courses  at  schools  sponsored  by  BuPers  is  NAVPERS 
91769;  other  sections  are  published  by  BuMed,  cna- 
tra,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  training  commands,  and 
type  commands. 

Those  who  are  directly  involved  with  the  admin- 
istration of  service  schools  need  to  read  Navy  School 
Administration,  NAVPERS  10496;  Manual  for  Navy 
Instructors,  NAVPERS  16103;  Guide  for  In-Service 
Training  of  Navy  Instructors,  NAVPERS  93338; 
Fundamentals  of  Navy  Curriculum  Planning, 
NAVPERS  93510;  and  other  statements  of  school 
policy  and  guidance. 

OF  interest  to  officers  and  POs  involved  with  train- 
ing both  ashore  and  afloat  are  the  Manual  for  Use 
in  the  Preparation  and  Administration  of  Practical 
Performance  Tests,  (NAVPERS  91961,  and  Con- 
structing and  Using  Achievement  Tests,  NAVPERS 
16808. 

The  Navy’s  List  of  Training  Manuals  and  Corre- 
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spondence  Courses,  NAVPERS  10061,  lists  both 
officer  and  enlisted  manuals  and  courses.  It  is  revised 
periodically. 

Rules  on  the  Navy’s  voluntary  educational  pro- 
grams are  outlined  in  the  Educational  Services  Man- 
ual, NAVPERS  15229.  Designed  as  a guide  for  edu- 
cational services  officers,  it  gives  the  word  on  usafi, 
GED,  Tuition  Aid,  GI  Bill,  and  other  related  matters. 

If  you’re  interested  in  taking  advantage  of  courses 
offered  by  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  (usafi) 
on  the  high  school,  college  and  vocational  level, 
check  the  USAFI  Catalog , NAVPERS  15857,  which 
lists  courses  offered  directly  by  the  Institute,  or  the 
catalog  of  Correspondence  Courses  Offered  by  Col- 
leges and  Universities  Through  the  USAFI, 
NAVPERS  15819,  which  describes  courses  that  are 
ordered  directly  from  the  participating  schools. 

And  for  an  overview  of  the  Navy’s  entire  educa- 
tional program,  see  Educational  Opportunities  in  the 
Navy,  a reprint  of  the  December  1967  special  issue 
of  All  Hands.  It  may  be  ordered  through  the  supply 
system  with  stock  number  0506-038-2000. 


Educational  programs  leading  to  a commission,  such 
as  nesep,  are  discussed  below  under  the  heading 
“Officer  Appointment  and  Promotion.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  major  directives  dealing  with 


education  and  training: 
SECNAVINST  1560.3 


BUPERSINST  1510.107 
BUPERSINST  1520.92 


BUPERSINST  1520.98 

OPNAVINST  1040.4 

SECNAVINST  1500.4 
BUPERSINST  1520.97 


Mission  and  functions  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in- 
formation and  education 
program 
adcop  program 
Burke  program  for  junior 
line  officer  advanced 
scientific  education 
College  degree  program  for 
officers 

Enlisted  career  educational 
plan  and  objectives 
Scholarship  program 
Procedures  for  application 
to  undergraduate  pro- 
gram 


BUPERSINST  1550.41 

OPNAVINST  1500.22 

BUPERSINST  1520.99 
BUPERSINST  1520.101 
OPNAVINST  3500.32 

BUPERSINST  1551.17 


Foreign  language  educa- 
tion and  training  provid- 
ed through  Defense  Lan- 
guage Program 
Command  planning  guide 
for  general  military 
training 

Excess  leave  program  for 
law'  study  by  officers 
Excess  leave  program  for 
medical  study  by  officers 
Responsibilities  for  ship- 
board training  organiza- 
tion 

Requesting  training  de- 
vices 


ENLISTED  ADVANCEMENT 

The  rules  on  advancement  in  rate  are  in  tw'o  separate 
manuals,  often  kept  together  in  the  same  binder. 
The  Manual  of  Advancement,  NAVPERS  15989, 
provides  for  administration  of  the  advancement  sys- 
tem and  lists  all  the  eligibility  requirements  for  ad- 
vancement except  professional  and  military  qualifi- 
cations. 

The  Manual  of  Qualifications  for  Advancement, 
NAVPERS  18068,  establishes  the  minimum  profes- 
sional and  military  knowledge  and  practical  stand- 
ards for  every  rate  and  rating  in  the  Navy — and  for 
the  E-3  apprenticeships.  Commonly  known  as  the 
Quals  Manual,  it  tells  you  exactly  how  much  you 
must  know  and  do  to  be  advanced  to  the  next  step 
of  the  advancement  ladder.  The  book  also  outlines 
career  paths  for  all  ratings  up  through  warrant  officer 
and  LDO,  information  on  physical  requirements,  test 
information,  and  a table  of  relationships  between 
Navy  ratings  and  civilian  jobs. 

The  training  manual  for  the  correspondence  course 
in  your  rating  includes  a reading  list  (just  before  the 
first  chapter)  which  you  would  be  well  advised  to 
notice.  Questions  on  the  advancement  exam  will  be 
taken  from  all  the  publications  in  that  list,  not  just 
from  the  training  manual. 

You  may  also  profit  from  the  catalog  of  Bibliog- 
raphy for  Advancement  Study,  NAVPERS  10052, 
which  lists  all  the  mandatory  and  suggested  courses 
for  each  rating.  If  you  take  all  the  courses  listed,  you 
can’t  help  but  be  an  expert  in  your  specialty — and 
the  advancement  exam  should  be  a snap. 


OFFICER  APPOINTMENT  AND  PROMOTION 

Most  of  the  information  officers  need  about  ap- 
pointment and  promotion  is  in  the  BuPers  Man- 
ual. However,  separate  manuals  and  directives  pro- 
vide the  word  on  special  programs. 

For  instance,  all  the  information  you’ll  need  on  the 
knowledge,  duties  and  responsibilities  expected  of 
warrant  officers  and  LDOs  is  found  in  the  Manual 
of  Qualifications  for  Warrant  Officers,  NAVPERS 
18455,  and  the  Manual  of  Qualifications  for  Limited 
Duty  Officers,  NAVPERS  18564.  Besides  specifying 
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the  requirements  for  appointment  to  each  designator 
and  specialty,  these  manuals  include  information  on 
selection,  assignment  and  career  planning. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  program 
is  administered  according  to  NROTC  Regulations , 
NAVPERS  15034.  For  everyday  use  in  the  head- 
quarters office  of  an  nrotc  unit,  the  NROTC  Office 
Procedures  Manual,  NAVPERS  92539,  provides  de- 
tailed guidance  on  enrollments,  disenrollments,  leave 
and  other  matters  of  administration. 

Regulations  Concerning  Instruction  and  Admin- 
istration of  NESEP  Students,  NAVPERS  92964,  is 
distributed  to  a man  entering  the  Navy  Enlisted  Sci- 
entific Education  Program  and  to  officials  of  the 
participating  schools.  It  should  answer  most  ques- 
tions on  academic  and  performance  standards  and 
general  administration  of  nesep. 

The  Processing  Manual  for  Officer  and  Officer 
Candidate  Applications,  NAVPERS  15979,  gives  de- 
tailed information  on  handling  applications  to  activi- 
ties concerned. 

To  find  out  about  any  individual  officer  in  the 
Navy — his  designator,  grade,  date  of  commission, 
seniority,  education  and  other  vital  statistics — all  that 
is  necessary  is  the  Navy  Register  (officially  known 
as  the  Register  of  Commissioned  and  Warrant  Of- 
ficers of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  Re- 
serve Officers  on  Active  Duty),  NAVPERS  15108. 
Published  annually  by  BuPers,  the  “Blue  Book”  lists 
officers  both  lineally  and  alphabetically. 

For  the  same  information  on  Reservists,  check  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Register  of  Commissioned  and 
Warrant  Officers,  NAVPERS  15009. 


“^Phe  following  directives  contain  important  rules  and 
■ guidance  on  officer  programs.  The  first  six  listed 
deal  with  opportunities  for  enlisted  men  and  women 
to  qualify  for  commissions. 


BUPERSINST  1120.35 

BUPERSINST  1120.18 

BUPERSINST  1300.36 

BUPERSINST  1120.37 
BUPERSINST  1120.15 

SECNAVINST  1001.30 
SECNAVINST  1000.7 
SECNAVIST  1421.3 

SECNAVINST  1412.6 
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Officer  Candidate  School 
programs  open  to  active 
duty  Navy  enlisted  per- 
sonnel 

Appointment  of  U.  S.  Navy 
personnel  to  warrant  of- 
ficer and  LDO  programs 

Appointment  of  enlisted 
Navy  personnel  to  mili- 
tary academies 

Enlisted  nursing  education 
program 

Appointment  to  Medical 
Service  Corps  commis- 
sion 

Medical  service  early  com- 
missioning program 

Interservice  transfer  of  Re- 
serve officers 

Criteria  for  eligibility  for 
temporary  promotion  of 
officers 

Procedures  for  temporary 
appointment  of  ENS  to 
LTJG 


BUPERSINST  1533.64  Procedures  for  appoint- 
ment of  ROTC  and  nesep 
graduates 

SECNAVINST  1412.7  Temporary  appointment  of 

WOl  to  CWQ2 


PERSONNEL  CLASSIFICATION 

Navymen — both  enlisted  and  officers — are  taught  a 
bewildering  variety  of  complex  skills.  The  job  of 
identifying  these  skills  and  matching  them  with  the 
jobs  that  need  to  be  done  is  classification. 

Enlisted  specialties  are  listed  in  the  Manual  of  Navy 
Enlisted  Classifications,  NAVPERS  15105,  updated 
semi-annually.  The  NECs  described  in  this  book 
identify  special  skills  which  are  not  reflected  in  a 
man’s  rating,  for  use  in  identifying  both  billet  needs 
and  available  qualifications. 

The  equivalent  publications  for  officers  are 
BUPERSINST  1210. 14,  which  lists  officer  designator 
codes,  and  the  Manual  of  Navy  Officer  Classifica- 
tions, NAVPERS  15839. 

The  Manual  of  Enlisted  Classification  Procedures, 
NAVPERS  15812,  gives  specific  instructions  on  en- 
listed classification,  assignment  and  selection  for  re- 
cruiters, recruit  training  commands,  and  others  in- 
volved in  choosing  the  right  man  for  the  right  job. 

Other  helps  for  men  working  in  classification  are 
the  Guide  to  Interviewing,  NAVPERS  15826,  which 
is  also  useful  for  recruiters  and  career  counselors,  and 
How  to  Use  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles , 
NAVPERS  15786,  a guide  for  classifiers  using  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  Dictionary  of  Occupa- 
tional Titles.  The  Dictionary,  also  available  through 
the  supply  system,  is  a valuable  aid  in  fitting  a man’s 
civilian  experience  into  a Navy  job. 


TRANSFER  AND  TRAVEL 

An  enlisted  Navyman  with  questions  about  the 
transfer  system  can  find  most  of  the  answers  in 


the  Enlisted  Transfer  Manual , NAVPERS  15909.  The 
TransMan  describes  in  detail  the  Seavey/Shorvey 
system,  procedures  for  distribution  of  Waves,  and 
such  special  matters  as  assignment  to  overseas  duty, 
schools,  special  programs  such  as  the  nuclear  power 
program,  recruiting  duty,  and  so  on  and  on.  Recently 
added  chapters  cover  the  assignment  procedures  for 
the  top  three  enlisted  grades  and  for  BuPers-con- 
trolled  ratings. 

The  TransMan  deals  with  your  selection  for  a spe- 
cific duty  station.  The  details  on  how  you  actually 
get  yourself,  your  family  and  your  furniture  from  one 
duty  station  to  another  are  in  Joint  Travel  Regula- 
tions, Uniformed  Services,  NAVSO  P 6034.  It  sets 
up  uniform  rules  for  all  the  services  on  PCS  or  TAD 
travel,  dependent’s  travel,  dislocation  allowances, 
special  allowances  for  overseas  locations,  and  similar 
matters.  U.  S.  Naval  Travel  Instructions,  NAVSO  P 
1459,  amplify  the  rules  in  JTR  as  they  apply  to 
Navy  men  and  Marines. 

People  engaged  in  administering  and  accounting 
for  permanent-change-of-station  funds  receive  guid- 
ance from  the  Financial  Management  Handbook  for 
Permanent  Change  of  Station  Travel,  NAVPERS 
15982. 

If  you’re  being  transferred,  the  pamphlet  It’s  YOUR 
Move,  NAVSUP  380,  will  help  you  arrange  for  getting 
your  household  goods  moved  properly. 

If  you  have  a specific  question,  turn  to  the  Trans- 
Man for  detailed  information  on  PCS  transfers.  Here 
are  some  other  directives  dealing  with  transfers: 


Your  career  counselor — or  on  base,  your  Family 
Services  Center — can  often  help  you  find  answers  to 
your  questions  on  service  benefits  for  you  and  your 
family.  He  usually  has  a stack  of  pamphlets  or  fact 
sheets  such  as  Military  Medical  Benefits  Expanded. 
DOD  FS  38,  which  gives  the  rules  on  medical  care 
for  your  family;  the  Homeowners  Assistance  Plan 
brochure,  DOD  1304.20;  the  Serviceman's  Group 
Life  Insurance  Handbook,  VA  29-66-1;  and  many 
other  publications  on  similar  matters.  (Some  of  the 
others  are  listed  under  other  subject  headings  on 
these  pages.) 


SECNAVINST  1300.9 
BUPERSINST  1300.26 

OPNAVINST  4630.20 

SECNAVINST  1412.4 

SECNAVINST  4050.9 
NAVSUPINST  4050.37 
BUPERSINST  2340.1 

BUPERSNOTE  1306 


Humanitarian  transfers 
Overseas  duty:  length  of 
tours,  rotation  and 
dependents’  information 
Foreign  travel  privileges 
for  military  and  civilian 
personnel  and  depen- 
dents 

Assignment  to  duty  with 
joint,  combined,  allied 
and  OSD  staffs 
Temporary  storage  of 
household  goods 
Filing  claims  for  damaged 
or  lost  household  goods 
Abbreviations  to  be  used  in 
transfer  and  assignment 
messages 

Seavey  cutoff  dates  for  eli- 
gibility for  transfer  to 
shore  duty  (published 
three  times  a year) 


PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  AFFAIRS 

Useful  information  for  all  Navymen  is  in  the  booklet 
Your  Personal  Affairs,  NAVPERS  15900.  It  gives 
facts  on  family  and  survivor  benefits,  life  insurance, 
banking,  retirement  and  other  areas  of  personal  inter- 
est. Most  helpful  of  all,  the  booklet  tells  where  you 
can  go  to  get  help  with  specific  problems. 


A sampling  of  instructions  containing  Navy  policy 
on  personal  and  family  affairs  would  include: 


SECNAVINST  1741.4 

SECNAVINST  5801.1 

BUPERSINST  1760.4 

SECNAVINST  11101.49  A 

BUPERSINST  7040.3 

SECNAVINST  6320.8 
SECNAVINST  1750.4 

BUPERSINST  1750.5 
SECNAVINST  6320.15 
BUPERSINST  1750.8 


Mortgage  insurance  for 
servicemen  building  or 
buying  housing 
Program,  policy  and  in- 
formation on  legal  assis- 
tance 

Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940  in- 
formation 

ssignment  of  public 
quarters  to  service 
members 
Dependent  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  Navy  Relief 
Society 

Dependents’  medical  care 
Assistance  in  applying  for 
dependents’  passports 
Issuance  of  ID  cards  to 
members  and  depen- 
dents 

Family  planning  services 
furnished  by  Navy  medi- 
cal facilities 

Navy  Wifeline  Association 
portfolio  for  the  Navy 
bride 
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SECNAVINST  1300.6 


Overseas  rotation  and  re- 
lated policies  affecting 
dependents 

SECNAVINST  1755.4  Policy  on  government  pay- 
ment of  tuition  for  edu- 
cation of  dependents 
overseas 

PAY 


tion  and  survivor  benefits. 

Men  who  are  getting  out  of  the  service — whether 
just  finishing  up  one  hitch  or  retiring  on  30 — can 
learn  about  their  benefits  as  veterans  from  two  in- 
formation-packed booklets:  For  You — From  a Grate- 
ful Nation,  VA  20-67-2,  and  Once  a Veteran, 
NAVPERS  15855.  Both  contain  information  on  G1 
Bill  educational  assistance,  housing  and  employment 
rights,  and  other  benefits  for  former  servicemen. 


For  most  everyday  purposes,  all  you  need  to  know 
about  your  pay  is  in  the  familiar  little  wallet-size 
folder,  Facts  for  Figuring  Your  Future,  NAVPERS 
15132,  which  gives  rates  of  enlisted  basic  pay  and 
information  on  allowances,  special  pay  and  weight 
allowances  for  moving. 

But,  as  you  might  imagine,  the  complete  rules  on 
such  a complex  subject  as  pay  are  considerably 
weightier.  To  understand  the  whole  Navy  money 
management  system,  you’d  have  to  peruse  all  10 
volumes  of  the  Navy  Comptroller's  Manual,  which 
outlines  the  procedures  for  accounting,  disbursing, 
budgeting,  statistical  reporting,  and  funding  the 
operating  forces. 

Your  CO  and  division  officer  will  have  to  be  fa- 
miliar with  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  NavCornpt 
Manual,  since  it  regulates  the  amount  of  money  the 
ship  or  division  can  receive  to  do  its  job.  But  you 
as  an  individual  are  more  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
DOD  Military  Pay  and  Allowances  Entitlements  Man- 
ual, NAVEXOS  P 6048  (commonly  known  as  the 
DOD  Pay  Manual).  It  tells  all  the  rides  about  all 
kinds  of  pay — how  much  you  can  get  under  what 
circumstances.  Basic  pay,  BAQ,  BAS,  pro  pay,  VRB, 
sea  pay,  special  duty  pay,  per  diem,  and  any  other 
money  the  Navy  pays  to  its  members  are  all  covered 
in  detail. 

Your  disbursing  office  will  often  consult  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Military  Pay  Procedures,  NAVSO  P 
3007,  to  keep  the  books  balanced  and  the  paperwork 
properly  done. 

Amplifying  these  basic  manuals  are  such  directives 
as: 


SECNAVINST  7220.57 


OPNAVINST  7220.5 
SECNAVINST  11101.49 

SECNAVINST  7220.11 
BUPERSINST  1430.12 
SECNAVINST  7220.53 
BUPERSINST  1133.18 


Regulations  on  pay  and  al- 
lowances (except  travel 
allowances) 

Submarine  pay 
Basic  Allowance  for 
Quarters 

Clothing  allowance 
Pro  pay 

Flight  deck  pay 
Variable  Reenlistment 
Bonus  program 


SEPARATION  AND  RETIREMENT 

For  niavymen  transferring  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or 
Retired  List,  an  especially  valuable  publication  is 
the  Navy  Guide  for  Retired  Personnel  and  Their 
Families,  NAVPERS  15891,  which  advises  retirees  of 
their  rights  and  benefits  from  federal  and  state  agen- 
cies, restrictions  on  employment,  and  family  protee- 


To  help  the  short-timer  get  ready  for  his  adjustment 
to  civilian  life,  Project  Transition  may  give  him 
some  training  in  skills  he  will  need  to  get  a job  on 
the  outside,  and  provide  counseling  and  job  referral. 
Guidelines  and  suggested  procedures  for  commands 
administering  the  program  are  in  the  Project  Transi- 
tion Manual,  NAVPERS  93947,  and  in  BuPersInst 
1510.106. 

As  an  aid  to  Navymen  counseling  men  leaving  the 
service,  the  Referral  Directory  for  Navy  Veterans 
Counselors,  NAVPERS  15832,  lists  the  names  and 
addresses  of  agencies  to  contact  on  veterans’  af- 
fairs— offices  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  other  agencies.  For  in- 
formation on  job  prospects  on  the  outside,  the  Oc- 
cupational Outlook  Handbook  (Labor  Department 
Statistics  Bulletin  1550)  outlines  the  required  train- 
ing, earnings,  prospects  and  duties  of  more  than  700 
occupations.  The  handbook  can  be  ordered  through 
the  supply  system  with  stock  number  0506-059-0200. 
A veteran  who  is  a college  graduate  can  get  even  more 
specific  information  from  the  College  Placement 
Annual,  an  unofficial  publication  (also  available 
through  supply — stock  number  0506-052-0009) 
which  lists  companies  across  the  country  which  are 
looking  for  college  graduates. 

Men  who  are  being  separated  for  physical  disabili- 
ty should  receive  a copy  of  Disability  Separation, 
NAVPERS  15863,  which  gives  facts  on  procedures 
and  benefits  available  to  them. 

Personnelmen  involved  in  the  disability  separation 
procedure  will  use  the  Disability  Separation  Manual, 
NAVEXOS  P 1990. 

Here  are  some  of  the  directives  dealing  with  sepa- 
ration and  retirement: 


BUPERSINST  1811.1 
SECNAVINST  1811.2 
BUPERSINST  1750.1 

BUPERSINST  1571.16 
SECNAVINST  5350.11 
BUMEDINST  6620.2 


Nondisability  retirement  of 
regular  personnel 
Officer  voluntary  retire- 
ment 

Dependent  annuities  under 
Retired  Serviceman’s 
Family  Protection  Plan 
Reemployment  rights  for 
Navymen 

National  Urban  League 
veteran’s  affairs  program 
Veterans’  dental  treatment 


RECRUITING 


If  you’re  expecting  assignment  to  a recruiter  billet, 
the  first  book  you  should  read  is  the  U.  S.  Navy 
Recruiting  Manual,  NAVPERS  15838.  Its  a ready 
reference  to  the  qualifications  required  of  applicants 
for  all  the  Navy’s  enlisted  and  officer  programs,  pro- 
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cessing  procedures  for  enlistment,  and  rides  for  ad- 
ministering the  recruiting  service.  (This  manual  is  not 
available  through  the  regular  supply  system;  it  is 
stocked  at  BuPers.) 

While  talking  with  prospective  Navymen,  the  re- 
cruiter will  often  use  the  Navy  Career  Planner,  RAD 
68134,  the  successor  to  the  Navij  Occupational 
Handbook — an  outline  of  the  duties,  skills  and  train- 
ing of  all  Navy  ratings  to  help  the  prospect  decide 
on  a specialty. 

Both  the  enlisted  recruiter  and  the  CO  of  a recruit- 
ing station  can  profit  from  studying  Principles  and 
Practices  of  Recruiting  Management,  NAVPERS 
15942,  which  gives  techniques  for  effective  manage- 
ment of  a station.  (Like  the  Recruiting  Manual,  this 
publication  is  stocked  at  BuPers  only.)  Also  useful 
is  Science  and  Art  of  Navy  Recruiting,  NAVPERS 
15940,  a compendium  of  techniques  of  successful 
recruiting  and  mistakes  to  avoid. 

Other  publications  helpful  to  recruiters  are  listed 
above  under  the  headings  “Career  Counseling”  and 
“Personnel  Classification.” 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Navy  Public  Affairs  Regulations,  NAVSO  P 1035, 
is  a book  every  journalist  and  PAO  should  know 
by  heart.  The  rules  it  gives  cover  every  aspect  of  PAO 
work  from  VIP  visits  to  news  releases. 

A JO  working  with  the  base  paper  or  ship’s  maga- 
zine should  also  be  familiar  with  Department  of  the 
Navy  Publications  and  Printing  Regulations,  NA- 
VEXOS  P 35,  which  sets  up  the  rules  governing  all 
such  publications. 

If  you’ve  just  been  appointed  PAO  of  your  unit, 
or  even  if  you’ve  held  the  post  for  some  time,  you 
can  profit  from  You  Have  the  Watch:  A How-To 
Approach  to  Navy  Public  Affairs,  NAVSO  P 3021. 
Designed  especially  for  the  PAO  of  a small  unit,  it 
gives  guidelines  for  developing  a practical,  effective 
public  affairs  program. 

Tips  on  the  real  spadework  of  putting  out  publica- 
tions— writing  and  editing  news,  how  to  use  various 
reproduction  processes,  and  other  useful  material — 
are  in  the  Armed  Forces  Newspaper  Handbook,  NA- 
VEXOS  P 2062.  A companion  booklet,  the  Armed 
Forces  News  Style  Guide,  NAVSO  P 2456,  provides 
standard  usage  in  punctuation,  capitalization,  abbre- 
viations and  similar  areas.  The  NavNews  Directory, 
NAVSO  P 3004,  is  a list  of  all  the  Navy’s  official 
periodicals,  including  ship  and  station  papers  and 
magazines. 

General  rules  on  community  relations  are  in  Public 
Affairs  Regs.  One  special  area  of  concern  to  many 
commands  is  discussed  in  The  Command  and  Mi- 
nority Groups — A Commanding  Officer’s  Guide  for 
Establishing  Minority  Community  Relations, 
NAVSO  P 2483. 

Some  directives  having  to  do  with  public  affairs 
include: 

OPNAVINST  3150.6  Photography  manual 

OPNAVINST  5070.1  Acquisition  of  cruise  books 


SECNAVINST  1710.3 
SECNAVINST  1700.8 
OPNAVINST  3128.8 

SECNAVINST  5726.5 


Armed  forces  professional 
entertainment  program 
overseas 

M i s s i o n of  American 
Forces  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Service 

Sources  for  fleet  units  to 
obtain  English  transla- 
tions into  foreign  lan- 
guages 

DOD  support  of  youth  op- 
portunity programs 


SPECIAL  SERVICES 

The  Special  Services  Manual,  NAVPERS  15869, 
contains  the  policies,  regs  and  procedures  for  a 
recreation  program  for  Navymen  and  their  depen- 
dents, including  information  on  administration  of 
recreation  funds.  More  detailed  guidance  on  money 
handling  is  in  the  Handbook  for  Navy  Recreation 
Funds  Centralized  Accounting,  NAVSO  P 2460. 

The  Guide  for  a Vigorous  Voluntary  Sports  Pro- 
gram for  Ship  and  Station,  NAVPERS  15975,  gives 
practical  guidelines  for  the  special  services  officer  in 
planning  and  managing  a sports  program. 

If  the  special  services  officer  is  in  charge  of  the 
library,  he  needs  a copy  of  the  Naval  General  Library 
Manual,  NAVPERS  15862,  for  the  rules  on  establish- 
ment, administration,  operation  and  support  of  the 
library.  For  information  on  how  to  get  entertainment 
movies  for  the  crew,  he  can  consult  the  Navy  Fleet 
Motion  Picture  Manual,  NAVPERS  15970;  and  the 
man  who  actually  shows  the  flicks  should  study  the 
Projectionist's  Manual,  NAVPERS  91983,  to  learn 
how  to  maintain  and  use  slide  opaque,  and  movie 
projectors. 


SUPPLY 


The  four  volumes  of  the  Naval  Supply  Systems  Man- 
ual give  the  word  on  the  complexities  of  keeping 
the  Navy  stocked  with  everything  from  staples  and 
chipping  hammers  to  anchors  and  trucks.  It  covers 
material  procurement  and  expenditures;  receipt,  cus- 
tody and  stowage  of  goods;  purchasing;  clothing  and 
ship’s  store  operations;  disposal  of  excess  Navy 
property;  and  much  more. 

As  for  finding  a specific  item  you  need,  there  are 
two  ways.  Ashore,  you  may  consult  the  Federal  Sup- 
ply Catalog  Identification  List,  which  contains  de- 
scriptions and  the  all-important  stock  numbers  for  all 
Navy-interest  items.  On  shipboard,  the  massive  size 
of  the  FSC  List  presents  problems  in  stowage  and 
maintenance;  so  the  Navy  Illustrated  Shipboard 
Shopping  Guide,  a smaller  and  more  readily  usable 
catalog  of  items  needed  afloat,  was  developed. 

For  a more  thorough  view  of  how  the  Navy’s  sup- 
ply system  works,  you  may  wish  to  consult  the  fol- 
lowing NavSup  publications:  Field  Purchasing 

(NavSup  P-467);  Afloat  Supply  Procedures  (NavSup 
P-485);  Food  Service  Management  (NavSup  P-486); 
Ship's  Store  Afloat  (NavSup  P-487);  and  Transpor- 
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tation  of  Personal  Property  (NavSup  P-490). 

In  addition,  each  ship  has  an  individual  Coordin- 
ated Ship's  Allowance  List,  commonly  abbreviated 
to  COSAL,  which  lists  repair  parts  and  supplies  au- 
thorized to  be  carried  for  that  particular  ship’s  needs. 
Handtools,  office  supplies,  and  other  items  which 
may  be  needed  either  ashore  or  afloat  are  listed  in 
the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  Catalog. 

Other  publications  useful  to  supply  officers  and 
storekeepers  are  listed  in  the  Storekeeper  3&2  train- 
ing course,  NavPers  10269. 

The  Fitting  Out  Guide  for  Prospective  Supply  Of- 
ficers, NavSup  251,  is  invaluable  for  officers  assigned 
to  new  ships  under  construction.  For  Navy  executives 
and  managers,  Supplying  the  Navy,  NavPers  10487, 
provides  a comprehensive  description  of  the  supply 
system. 

And  for  the  junior  line  officer  who  finds  himself 
assigned  to  a supply  billet  on  a small  ship  where  there 
is  no  Supply  Corps  officer,  the  Guide  for  Line  Of- 
ficers Performing  Supply  Duties,  NAVPERS  10779, 
could  be  a Iifesaver. 


THE  CHAPLAIN 

The  Chaplain’s  Manual,  NAVPERS  15664,  gives  the 
regulations,  procedures  and  guidelines  for  chap- 
lains, their  assistants,  and  others  involved  in  religious 
work. 

Besides  conducting  religious  services  (for  which  he 
can  order  any  of  several  versions  of  the  Bible  through 
the  supply  system),  the  chaplain  gives  character 
guidance  talks  to  groups  of  Navymen  and  counsels 
them  individually.  The  Navy  offers  several  publica- 
tions to  help  him  in  his  counseling  task — for  example. 
Thoughts  on  Preparation  for  Marriage  For  Better  and 
For  Worse,  NAVPERS  15904;  and  Our  Moral  and 
Spiritual  Growth  Here  and  Now,  NAVPERS  91962, 
a guide  for  discussion  leaders  in  character  guidance 
classes. 

A less  pleasant  part  of  the  chaplain’s  duties  is  often 
the  responsibility  of  contacting  the  next  of  kin  of 
Navymen  who  have  died.  The  Manual  for  the  Casu- 
alty Assistance  Calls  Program,  NAVPERS  15879, 
gives  advice  and  help  to  the  chaplain  or  other  officer 
who  performs  this  duty  and  the  related  tasks  of  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  funerals,  memorial  services, 
escorts  for  the  deceased  man’s  family,  aid  to  the 
family  in  applying  for  survivors’  benefits,  and  other 
details. 

Two  other  publications  give  helpful  advice  on  the 
subject  of  funerals:  the  Manual  for  Escorts  of  De- 
ceased Naval  Personnel,  NAVPERS  15955,  which 
outlines  the  responsibilities  of  men  involved  in 
transportation  of  remains,  and  Navy  Funerals  at  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery,  NAVPERS  15956,  which 
describes  the  duties  of  all  participants  in  funeral 
ceremonies. 


at  least  memos — at  various  times.  The  rules  on  format 
for  all  official  correspondence  (margins,  spacing, 
where  to  put  the  Froms,  Tos,  Refs,  and  so  forth)  are 
in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  Correspondence  Ma- 
nual, Manual,  SECNAVINST  5216.5. 

While  you  compose  your  letter,  you  may  need  to 
refer  to  the  Dictionary  of  U.  S.  Military  Terms  for  Joint 
Usage,  JCS  1,  to  be  sure  you’re  using  military  words 
and  phrases  correctly.  If  you  dictate  the  letter.  Writing 
Out  Loud,  NAVEXOS  P 1515,  gives  pointers  on  how 
to  overcome  common  dictating  faults  and  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  dictating  equipment  and  skills. 
A more  general  guide  to  improving  your  letters  is 
Better  Correspondence  Practices,  NAVSO  P 2320-3. 


When  it’s  ready  to  send,  you  can  address  the  letter 
using  the  Standard  Navy  Distribution  List,  Part  2, 
OPNAV  PO9B3-105,  the  authoritative  official  list  of 
all  shore  (field)  activities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy;  and,  if  the  letter  is  going  to  a commanding 
officer  of  a ship,  the  address  will  be  found  in  the 
SNDL,  Part  1,  OPNAV  PO9B3-107,  classified 
“CONFIDENTIAL.”  If  you’re  writing  to  a unit  of 
another  service,  look  into  the  Department  of  Defense 
Activity  Address  Directory , DSA  Handbook  4140.1. 

Correspondence  and  other  office  procedures  are  the 
subjects  of  these  directives: 


SECNAVINST  5211.3 

OPNAVINST  5213.1 
SECNAVINST  5213.4 
NAVPUBINST  5600.5 


Standard  procedures  for 
establishment,  mainte- 
nance and  disposition  of 
files 

Forms  control  program  for 
operating  forces 

Index  of  DOD  forms  ap- 
proved for  use 

Chap.  6,  Sec.  3 - Official 
letterhead  stationery 


CORRESPONDENCE 

No  matter  what  rating  or  designator  you’re  in,  you’ll 
probably  have  occasion  to  write  Navy  letters — or 


SECURITY 

Security  of  classified  information  is  everybody’s 
business.  The  basic  directive  in  this  field  is  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  Security  Manual  for  Classi- 
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fied  Information , OPNAVINST  5510.1,  which  sets  up 
procedures  for  classifying  documents  and  for  safe 
handling  of  them  after  they’ve  been  classified. 

Supplementing  the  Security  Manual  is  the  Guide 
for  the  Handling  and  Control  of  Classified  Matter, 
OPNAVINST  5510.49.  The  Guide  provides  assis- 
tance to  responsible  officials  (which  means  everyone 
from  the  CNO  to  the  LPO  of  an  office)  in  evaluating 
the  procedures  used  to  safeguard  classified  materials 
in  order  to  improve  security. 

Every  Navyman  should  have  a working  knowledge 
of  these  two  manuals.  Sooner  or  later  he’ll  have  some 
classified  material  in  his  charge;  he  should  know 
beforehand  how  to  keep  it  safe. 


HEALTH  AND  FIRST  AID 

The  two  basic  manuals  for  doctors  and  corpsmen  are 
the  Manual  of  the  Medical  Department  and  the 
Handbook  of  the  Hospital  Corps.  The  Manual  sets 
down  the  duties  of  medical  officers,  medical  service 
officers,  nurses  and  corpsmen  and  procedures  for 
handling  medical  supplies,  health  records  and 
reports.  The  Handbook  deals  with  actual  techniques 
of  treatment. 

If  you  aren’t  a corpsman,  probably  only  one  chapter 
of  the  Handbook  would  be  of  particular  interest  to 


you:  the  chapter  on  First  Aid,  Chapter  3.  But  the  same 
information  is  contained  in  several  other  publications 
that  are  handier  to  carry  around. 

The  basic  one  is  the  Standard  First  Aid  Training 
Course,  NAVPERS  10081.  Designed  for  either  group 
or  individual  study,  the  course  is  written  for  all 
Navymen,  with  emphasis  on  shipboard  first  aid. 


Another  book,  which  ranges  over  a broader  field 
than  simplefirst  aid,  is  the  Medical  Compend  (for 
Navy  Activities  to  Which  No  Medical  Department 
Representative  is  Attached)  NAVMED  P-5026.  Writ- 
ten for  use  on  board  ships  or  field  units  so  small  that 
even  a corpsman  is  not  assigned  (or  for  use  in  other 
isolated  circumstances,  such  as  on  a liferaft),  the 
Medical  Compend  is  a guide  to  emergency  treatment 
of  a great  number  of  injuries  and  diseases  using  field, 
liferaft  or  shipboard  medical  kits. 

Another  aspect  of  medical  emergency  training  is 
covered  in  the  Syllabus  of  Lesson  Plans-for  Teaching 
First  Aid,  Self  Aid  and  Related  Duties  in  Mass  Casu- 
alty Situations  of  Conventional,  Nuclear,  Biologi- 
cal-Chemical Warfare — All  Non-Medical  and  Certain 
Medical  Personnel,  NAVMED  P5056,  which  needs 
no  further  introduction. 

The  Navy’s  official  physical  fitness  program  for 
both  men  and  women  is  set  up  in  BuPers  Inst.  6100.2 
series. 

Some  other  directives  dealing  with  health  and 
medical  matters  are: 


BUMEDINST  6820.4 

SECNAVINST  6600.1 
BUMEDINST  3500.1 
BUMEDINST  6200.3 


Required  medical  and  den- 
tal professional  and 
technical  publications 
and  books  for  Navy 
medical  activities 
Preventive  dentistry  pro- 
gram 

Teaching  and  training  ma- 
terials for  first  aid 
Functions  of  preventive 
medicine  units  and 
methods  of  requesting 
services 


SAFETY  AND  DAMAGE  CONTROL 

Safety  and  the  closely  related  field  of  damage  con- 
trol are  part  of  every  job  a Navyman  does.  All  the 
basic  training  manuals  cover  these  subjects — 
Seaman,  Fireman,  PO  3&2,  PO  1&C,  and  the  others. 

The  most  complete  introduction  to  shipboard  dam- 
age control,  naturally  enough,  is  in  the  Damage  Con- 
trolman  3&2  (NAVPERS  10571)  and  Damage  Con- 
trolman  1&C  (NAVPERS  10572)  training  courses. 
The  same  material  will  be  in  the  Hull  Maintenance 
Technician  training  courses  when  that  new  rating  is 
established  in  1972,  replacing  the  DC  and  SF  ratings. 

Another  good  text  on  the  subject,  available  through 
the  supply  system,  is  Kelly’s  Damage  Control:  A 
Manual  for  Naval  Personnel,  stock  number  0506- 
266-0000. 

Official  safety  programs  on  base  will  be  run  in 
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accordance  with  the  Department  of  the  Navy  Safety 
Precautions  for  Shore  Activities NAVMAT  P 5100, 
which  gives  both  mandatory  and  suggested  safety 
procedures  in  all  common  areas  of  operations  ashore. 

Disaster  Control:  Ashore  and  Afloat,  NAVPERS 
10899,  is  a guide  on  how  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
natural  disasters  or  enemy  action  on  the  effectiveness 
of  ships  and  stations,  written  for  use  by  COs,  damage 
control  officers  and  CEC  officers.  More  specialized 
is  Natural  Disasters , NAVDOCK  P 88,  a guide  for 
public  works  personnel  on  how  a shore  base  can  ride 
out  severe  weather  with  a minimum  of  injury  or 
damage. 


The  subject  of  driving  safety  has  been  one  of  such 
great  concern  to  the  Navy  for  such  a long  time 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  list  all  the  publica- 
tions that  have  dealt  with  it.  The  basic  guide,  howev- 
er, is  the  Navy  Driver’s  Handbook,  NAVFAC  MO-403, 
which  contains  instructions  on  safe  driving,  tips  on 
maintenance  of  vehicles,  and  rules  and  regulations 
for  drivers  of  official  cars  and  trucks. 

Some  important  directives  on  damage  control  and 
safety  are: 


BUSHIPSINST  9880.27 
OPNAVINST  3541.1 
OPNAVINST  11200.6 
BUPERSINST  5101.2 

OPNAVINST  5100.8 
OPNAVINST  5100.6 


Books,  information  and 
policy  on  damage  control 
Damage  control  training 
program  for  ships 
Safety  inspections  of  pri- 
vate motor  vehicles 
Motor  vehicle  safety  pro- 
gram for  off-duty  mili- 
tary personnel 
Implementation  of  safety 
program 

Index  of  safety  precautions 
documents  applicable  to 
the  operating  forces 


And,  believe  it  or  not,  that’s  not  all.  However,  the 
foregoing  report  gives  you  an  idea  of  what  it  takes 
to  operate  a ship,  or  run  a naval  station,  or  to  manage 
a single  shipboard  division,  or  an  entire  Fleet  com- 
mand, or  the  Department  of  the  Navy  itself.  Every 
single  individual  has  a role  to  perform.  The  purpose 
of  these  publications  is  to  help  each  of  us  do  our  jobs 
better,  by  being  better  informed. 
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This  section  is  open  to  unofficial  com- 
munications from  within  the  naval  service 
on  matters  of  general  interest.  However,  it 
is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with 
Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding 
of  official  mail  through  channels,  nor  is  it 
to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  in- 
formation from  local  commands  in  all  pos- 
sible instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  re- 
turn envelopes.  Sign  full  name  and  address. 
Address  letter  to  Editor,  ALL  HANDS,  Pers- 
P31,  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Dept.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 


Uniform  Poll  I 

Sir:  In  reference  to  your  article  on 
the  new  enlisted  uniforms  in  the  June 
issue  of  All  Hands,  could  you  tell  me 
what  poll  was  taken,  when,  by  whom, 
and  who  was  polled?  At  the  end  of 
your  article,  it  was  said  that  “one 
chief  grumbled  about  losing  another 
tradition  ...”  I have  asked  some 
other  chiefs  their  feelings  about  the 
new  uniform,  and  it  seems  by  their 
response  that  the  “grumbling”  chief 
was  speaking  for  the  vast  majority  of 
Navy  chiefs. 

Today’s  chiefs  have  all  worked  hard 
for  their  “brown  shoes  and  hard  hats” 
and  what  pride  will  the  new  and 
modern  Navyman  have  for  the  chief’s 
and  officer’s  uniforms  when  he  gets 
his  without  the  hard  work  and  tests 
that  are  now  required?— CSC  ( SS ) 
F.  W.  E.,  usn. 

• The  poll  was  conducted  by  the 
Naval  Personnel  Research  and  De- 
velopment Laboratory  Survey  Teams 
on  16  and  17  Dec  1970  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Pensacola,  Fla., 
and  San  Diego,  Calif.  The  poll  was 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  was  announced 
by  NavOp  99  in  December. 

The  respect  that  the  new  and 
modern  Navyman  will  have  for  the 
officer/CPO  uniform  should  not  di- 
minish as  he  will  be  wearing  the 
same  uniform  with  equal  pride.  We 
would  hate  to  think  that  the  respect 
due  officers  and  CFOs  or  any  other 
man  is  just  because  of  the  type  of  uni- 
form he  wears.— Ed. 

Uniform  Poll  II 

Sir:  I have  two  questions  regard- 
ing the  new  dress  uniform  change. 
First,  what  were  the  age  groups 
polled  of  the  1200  officers  and  1700 
enlisted  men  and  why  were  officers 
polled  when  E-l  through  E-6  Navy- 
men  will  be  the  ones  affected  by  this 
uniform  change?  Second,  owing  to  the 
ever-increasing  clothing  prices,  is  the 
government  going  to  guarantee  that 
over  the  next  four  years  (1  Jul  71- 
1 Jul  75)  the  cost  of  these  uniforms 
will  remain  at  about  $108?— SKI 
M.  W.  G.,  USNR. 

• In  reply  to  your  first  question,  the 
purpose  of  the  Navywide  poll  con- 
ducted in  December  1970  on  uniforms 
was  to  determine  the  reactions  of 


Navymen  toward  changes  to  the  offi- 
cer and  enlisted  uniforms.  The  poll 
was  administered  by  experts  in  this 
field  using  techniques  developed  for 
quick  reaction  studies,  and  the  results 
are  representative  of  the  total  Navy 
population,  including  all  ages,  ranks 
and  rates.  The  most  popular  reasons 
given  for  desiring  a change  to  the 
jumper  style  uniforms  were  that  it 
would  increase  personal  pride,  status 
and  would  provide  a uniform  modern 
in  appearance. 

In  reply  to  your  second  question, 
the  government  cannot  guarantee  the 
cost  of  uniforms  which  is  based  on  the 
most  advantageous  prices  in  competi- 
tive bidding  by  manufacturers.  How- 
ever, the  cost  of  $108  is  based  on 
price  estimates  for  the  two-year  pe- 
riod of  July  1971  to  July  1973. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  information  re- 
cently received  indicates  the  $108.00 
figure  may  be  lowered— Ed. 

Fleef  Reserve  Facts 

Sir:  If  an  E-7  transfers  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  with  25  years  and  six  months 
of  active  federal  service  and  no  con- 
structive time,  would  his  retainer  pay 
be  $509— based  on  26  years’  longevity 
—or  would  it  be  $435— based  on  25 
years’  longevity?— J.  B.  H.,  PNC,  usn. 

• We  have  been  informed  that  if 
an  enlisted  member  transfers  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  with  25  years  and  six 
months  of  service  for  basic  pay  pur- 
poses, his  retainer  pay  will  be  based 
on  the  applicable  basic  pay  for  over 
26  years’  service.  In  the  example 
given,  the  retainer  pay  would  be 
$509.- Ed. 

Distinguishing  Rank 

Sir:  Although  I like  the  idea  of  the 
new  uniform,  I am  curious  as  to  how 
we  are  going  to  tell  the  rate/rank  of 
a man  when  he  has  his  coat  off?  We 
already  have  the  same  problem  dis- 
tinguishing between  CPOs  and  offi- 
cers in  blues.— G.  W.  M.,  AZC,  usn. 

• There’ll  be  no  way  to  recognize 
the  rate/rank  of  individuals  when  the 
jacket  is  removed  with  the  new  uni- 
forms. However,  there’s  apparently 
been  no  problem  in  the  past  and  none 
is  expected  in  the  future.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  provision  in  Uniform 
Regs  for  removal  of  the  service  dress 
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blue  jacket,  but,  in  those  instances 
when  they  are  removed— say  in  the  of- 
fice-all one  has  to  do  is  ask  a man 
his  rate  or  rank.— Ed. 

Canon's  Combat  Record 

Sir:  I have  read  with  interest  and 
great  pleasure  your  two  recent  articles 
on  patrol  gunboats  of  the  Asheville 
( PG  84 ) class.  However,  one  thing 
puzzled  me  in  both  instances— your 
stories  stressed  the  speed  and  versa- 
tility of  the  patrol  gunboat,  but  did 
not  provide  concrete  examples  of 
these  desirable  qualities. 

This  may  have  been  because  your 
article  focused  on  gunboats  stationed 
in  San  Diego,  as  opposed  to  those  sta- 
tioned in  Guam  which  have  actively 
demonstrated  their  utility  and  versa- 
tility while  serving  in  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 

Take,  for  example,  the  ship  which 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  command,  uss 
Canon  ( PG  90 ) . Currently  she  is  serv- 
ing her  second  tour  in  and  around  the 
littorals  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

In  her  first  deployment  last  sum- 
mer, Canon  distinguished  herself  in 
combat  as  no  other  commissioned  ship 
has  in  this  conflict.  Besides  perform- 
ing the  usual  functions  of  Market 
Time  Patrol  and  of  a naval  gunfire 
support  ship,  Canon  also  served  as  an 
escort  and  patrol  craft  up  the  haz- 
ardous and  enemy-infested  Song  Bo 
De. 

Engaged  in  combat  numerous  times. 
Canon  twice  encountered  large  enemy 
forces  and  effectively  impeded  their 
actions.  While  serving  as  a riverine 
escort  for  a group  of  swift  boats  and 
uss  Brule  (AKL  28)  on  14  July  last 
year,  Canon  was  hit  in  her  engine 
room  and  went  aground  on  the 
river’s  banks.  Stranded  for  a couple 
of  hours,  she  was  able  to  right  her- 


self and  return  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
under  her  own  power. 

Nearly  a month  later— on  11  August 
—Canon  journeyed  upriver  again  for 
a routine  patrol.  The  enemy,  however, 
had  laid  a trap  and  ambushed  the  ship 
from  both  sides  of  the  river  simul- 
taneously. Canon  took  hits  from  eight 
"B-40  rockets  to  port  and  starboard 
and  numerous  small  arms  rounds. 

Despite  the  hail  of  fire.  Canon’s 
crew  fought  back  sharply  and  escaped 
from  the  trap  with  all  hands  alive. 
Even  so,  14  of  the  28  men  on  board 
suffered  wounds  and  three  of  four 
officers  had  to  be  medevaced. 

For  their  heroism,  the  members  of 
the  crew  received  three  Silver  Stars, 
five  Bronze  Stars,  and  three  Navy 
Achievement  Medals,  in  addition  to 
numerous  lesser  awards.  Two  higher 
citations  are  still  pending. 

This  year  Canon  has  again  dis- 
tinguished herself  in  the  combat  zone. 
Due  to  the  diligent  efforts  of  her 
crew,  she  has  so  far  escaped  the  op- 
erating problems  which  have  recently 
plagued  patrol  gunboats  in  Vietnam. 
Underway  23  of  her  first  25  days  and 
33  of  the  last  42  days,  Canon  has  per- 
formed the  duties  of  Market  Time 
Patrol  without  fail  and  has  responded 
with  all  speed  available  to  aid  a de- 
stroyer in  pursuing  suspected  enemy 
trawlers. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Canon  has 
had  a combat  record  unusual  for  her 
class  and,  considering  her  size,  her 
crew  may  be  the  most  decorated  per 
capita  of  any  since  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

It  is  felt  that  an  action  story  such 
as  Canon’s  portrays  the  unique  capa- 
bilities of  the  Navy’s  patrol  gunboats. 
Hopefully,  in  the  future  when  you 
plan  an  article  on  patrol  gunboats, 
you’ll  consider  those  stationed  in 


Guam  which  also  see  action  in  Viet- 
nam. LT  S.  G.  Kmetz,  usn. 

• All  Hands  Magazine  must  rely 
largely  on  individual  reports  from 
ships  and  other  units  of  the  Fleet  for 
information  of  the  nature  described 
in  your  letter.  Your  interest  in  writing 
to  All  Hands  is  appreciated,  and  now 
that  we’ve  heard  about  Canon  we  are 
pleased  to  report  on  her  capabilities  to 
the  All  Hands  audience.— Ed. 

Musicians'  Uniforms 

Sir:  In  regard  to  the  new  dress  uni- 
form change  discussed  in  your  June 
issue,  will  Navy  musicians  still  be  au- 
thorized to  wear  the  CPO  type  uni- 
forms for  special  occasions,  or  will 
the  new  uniform  (silver  buttons,  spe- 
cial hat  insignia,  etc. ) be  required  in- 
stead?— MU2  W.  M.  F. 

• Except  for  those  serving  with  the 
Navy  Band,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
the  Naval  Academy  Band  at  Annapo- 
lis, Navy  musicians  will  conform  in 
all  respects  with  the  Navy  as  a whole. 
The  required  changes  to  the  current 
MU  uniform  will  coincide  with  the 
conversion  to  the  new  uniforms  by 
the  rest  of  the  Navij’s  enlisted  men. 
Navy  Band  and  Naval  Academy 
Band  personnel  will  remain  in  the 
uniforms  currently  specified  by  Uni- 
form Regulations.— Ed. 

Stateside  MARS 

Sir:  I must  be  the  10th  man  to  re- 
ceive a given  copy  of  All  Hands.  I’m 
thinking  of  the  April  issue,  which  con- 
tained an  article  explaining  the  Mili- 
tary Affiliate  Radio  System  (MARS). 

For  your  information,  many  state- 
side Navy  and  Marine  installations 
have  MARS  radio  stations  which  send 
and  receive  morale  and  quasi-official 
messages  on  behalf  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  dependents.  These  stations 
handle  messages  to  overseas  areas 
such  as  Japan,  and  to  areas  within  the 
continental  U.  S.— ATI  R.  W.  L.,  usn. 

• We  know,  and  valuable  indeed 
are  the  stateside  MARS  stations.  The 
articles  “Navy  MARS  in  Yokosuka" 
and  “Thank  You,  Over  and  Out ” last 
April  merely  described  the  workings 
of  MARS  and  used  Yokosuka  as  an 
example.— Ed. 


• ABOVE:  The  patrol  gunboat  USS  Canon  (PG  90)  underway  off 
Puget  Sound,  Wash.  She  is  currently  serving  in  the  Pacific. 
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Steward  Rate  Change 

Sir:  I recently  got  approval  to 

change  my  rate  from  TN  to  SN  and 
will  participate  in  the  next  Navy  wide 
exams  for  my  desired  rate.  However, 
I am  still  attached  to  the  S-5  division 
and  was  told  that  I cannot  check  out 
of  it  until  an  on-the-spot  relief  arrives 
for  me— which  prevents  me  from  get- 
ting the  training  and  experience  now 
which  would  help  me  prepare  for  the 
exams.  What  can  be  done  about  this 
situation?— TN  R.  E.  D. 

• The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
has  received  similar  letters  from  other 
TNs  who,  upon  changing  their  rating, 
are  unable  to  leave  their  existing  bil- 
lets. Many  times  this  occurs  because  a 
relief  is  not  on  board  to  replace  their 
services. 

An  important  factor  to  remember  is 
that  the  final  decision  on  the  use  of 
personnel  is  given  to  commanding  of- 
ficers. Because  you  are  changing  your 
rating  to  better  yourself  and  the 
Navy,  your  best  bet  would  be  to  re- 
quest a conference  with  your  execu- 
tive officer.  Then  you  could  bring  to 
his  attention  your  desire  to  receive 
training  in  the  rating  to  which  you’re 
converting,  and  you  could  stress  that 
this  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
you  in  the  Navywide  exam.  If  he  is 
unable  to  have  you  placed  in  your 
new  rating,  he  might  be  able  to  ar- 
range for  you  to  have  on-the-job  train- 
ing in  a part-time  status.— Ed. 

Alien's  Visa 

Sir:  I am  a naturalized  citizen  of 
the  U.  S.  trying  to  bring  my  fiancee 
from  the  Philippines  in  order  to  get 
married.  She  is  experiencing  prob- 
lems in  obtaining  a tourist  visa  for  the 
U.  S.  Could  you  please  advise  me  of 
the  legal  procedures  needed  to  speed 
up  her  entry?— AN  A.  B.  B. 

• Under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  225,  91st  Congress,  approved  7 
Apr  1970,  an  alien  may  be  issued  a 
visitor’s  visa  to  enter  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  marriage  to 
a U.  S.  citizen.  The  marriage  must 
take  place  within  90  days  of  her 
entry.  Then  the  visa  is  changed  from 
that  of  a visitor  to  an  immigrant  for 
permanent  residence.  Military  ap- 
proval is  not  required  for  marriages 
performed  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
tact the  nearest  office  of  Immigration 


and  Naturalization  for  the  applicable 
forms  and  instructions  to  file  a peti- 
tion for  the  entry  of  your  fiancee.— 
Ed. 

Return  to  Philippines 

Sir:  If  a retiring  Filipino  service- 
man wishes  to  return  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  to  live,  is  he  re- 
quired to  pay  taxes  on  the  household 
effects  he  brings  with  him?  And, 
since  these  taxes  would  be  imposed 
by  the  Philippine  Government,  would 
it  make  any  difference  if  the  service- 
man had  become  a naturalized  U.  S. 
citizen?— SD2  H.  C.  B. 

• A retired  Filipino  serviceman 
who  returns  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  to  establish  his  residence 
is  subject  to  tariffs  imposed  by  the 
Philippine  Government  on  the  impor- 
tation of  his  property.  He  is  also  sub- 
ject to  local  taxes,  if  any,  on  tangible 
property.  Whether  or  not  the  retired 
serviceman  is  a naturalized  American 
would  not  be  a factor.  This  type  of 
tax  liability  is  based  on  importation 
and  presence  of  property  rather  than 
the  citizenship  of  the  owner.— Ed. 

Uniform  Comment 

Sir:  Since  the  Navy  has  seen  fit  to 
change  the  uniform  for  all  persons 
POl  and  below,  following  a poll  to 
sample  public  opinion,  why  then  is 
it  planned  to  do  away  with  the  serv- 
ice dress  khaki  blouse  for  officers  and 
chiefs?  I recall  no  poll  regarding  this 
or  the  phasing  out  of  the  service  dress 
whites,  both  of  which  are  sharp  and 
distinctive  uniforms  that  I,  for  one, 
would  like  to  see  retained.— HMC 
O.  H„  Jr. 

• It  appears  that  the  CPO  Service 
Dress  White  uniform  has  never  been 
popular,  since  over  the  years  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  letters  of 
complaint  than  any  other  article  of 
uniform.  Initial  reaction  to  its  phas- 
ing out  has  been  very  favorable. 

As  for  the  Service  Dress  Khaki  uni- 
form, it  similarly  has  been  most  con- 
troversial. Because  of  its  nature,  it 
was  never  accepted  as  a true  dress 
uniform  and  it  is  inappropriate  for  a 
work  uniform.  Its  deletion  is  a major 
step  forward  in  eliminating  expensive 
items  from  the  officer /CPO  bag 
which  are  not  popular  with  the  great 
majority  .—Ed. 


Reunions 

News  of  reunions  of  ships  and 
organizations  will  be  carried  in 
this  column  from  time  to  time.  In 
planning  a reunion,  best  results 
will  be  obtained  by  notifying  the 
Editor,  ALL  HANDS  Magazine, 
Pers-P31,  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20370,  four  months 
in  advance. 

• uss  ABSD  1—  A reunion,  for 
July  1972,  is  now  in  the  planning 
stages.  Contact  Robert  Tuxford, 
349  W.  150  St.,  Harvey,  111.  60426, 
for  more  information. 

• uss  Lexington  (CV  2)— The 
19th  annual  reunion  will  be  held 
21-24  Jun  1972.  RADM  Marvin  P. 
Evenson,  USN  (Ret),  will  be  the 
keynote  speaker.  Contact  LCDR 
Walter  D.  Reed,  USN  (Ret),  5410 
Broadway,  Oakland,  Calif.  94618. 
for  details. 

• uss  Attu  (CVE  102)— Reunion 
is  planned  for  18-19  Aug  1972  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Details  are  avail- 
able from  Louis  Perazzo,  232  Se- 
quoia Dr.,  San  Anselmo,  Calif 
94960. 

• Patrol  Squadron  1 (VP  1)— A 
reunion  during  the  summer  of 
1972  is  in  the  planning  stages. 
For  information,  contact  CDR  J. 
A.  Corsi,  AIMD,  NAS  Whidbey 
Island,  Wash.  98277. 

• CASU  17— This  unit,  which 
started  in  1943  and  occupied  Ta- 
rawa, is  attempting  to  contact 
former  members  for  a proposed  re- 
union in  1973.  Send  your  name 
and  address  to  Harry  V.  Minnich, 
876  Cliffside  Dr.,  New  Carlisle, 
Ohio  45344,  or  to  RADM  Wm.  H. 
Ginn,  USN  (Ret),  10936  Chalon 
Rd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024. 

• Enlisted  “Blue  Angels”  Crew- 
members — All  former  enlisted 
“Blue  Angels”  crewmembers  in- 
terested in  a reunion  and  future  so- 
cial gatherings  are  invited  to  con- 
tact AFCM  T.  R.  Black,  Career  In- 
formation Team,  Chief  of  Naval  Air 
Training,  Pensacola,  Fla.  32506. 

• uss  Essex  (CV  9)— A reunion 
will  be  held  3-5  Aug  1972  at  Okla- 
homa City  for  all  ship’s  crew  and 
members  of  air  groups  who  served 
aboard  the  carrier.  For  informa- 
tion write,  USS  Essex  (CV  9), 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  10123,  Louisville, 
Ky.  40210. 
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SN  Robert  Pesce 


LCDR  Billups  E.  Lodge 


"But,  Chief,  it  said  'burn  bag!!'  " 


LCDR(SC)  Melville  C.  Murray 


LTJG(SC)  Frederick  W.  Weil 


"Those  darn  warrant  officers  always  get  everything 
they  requisition!!" 


IC1  Jeremiah  H.  Paoli 


"I'm  certainly  surprised  at  the  tremendous  response 
to  our  recent  dental  health  program!" 


DMSA  Robert  J.  Benson 


FFF/t/L  73! 


\K$ hate ver  your  name  is,  when  you  write  to  the  Veterans 
**  Administration,  be  sure  to  include  your  full  name,  address 
and  claim  number,  if  you  have  one.  It  will  help  the  VA  process 
your  inquiry  and,  as  a result,  you’ll  get  a much  speedier  response. 

There’s  good  reason  for  this  advice— VA’s  master  index  file, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  federal  government,  contains 
34  million  names,  and  many  of  them  are  duplicates.  Take  the 
name  Smith,  for  instance.  There  are  315,400  of  them  on  file  at 
the  VA,  as  well  as  215,440  Johnsons.  Williams  appears  159,160 
times,  Jones  150,520,  and  Brown  149,000. 

There  are  also  many  other  notable  names  in  the  VA  file— like 
1860  people  named  Robert  E.  Lee,  47  named  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
and  the  600  George  Washingtons. 

Unusual  names?  The  VA  has  those,  too,— like  “Love-n-Kisses 
Love”  or,  for  racing  fans,  Christopher  Runs  Above,  Clarence 
Everett  Runs,  and  Gene  Runs  Close.  The  master  file  can  even 
put  you  in  the  holiday  spirit  it  includes  the  “Claus”  family 
950  times,  the  “Noel”  family  2300  times  and  other  festive  names 
such  as  Choice  Christmas,  G.  I.  Christmas,  Nick  Christmas  and 
Saint  Christmas. 

And  then,  of  course,  there’s  always  Samuel  Kauionaleinanio- 
kauakukalahale  Kupihea,  and  good  ole  Lleiusszuieusszsszes 
Hurrizzissteizzii— which,  believe  it  or  not,  are  the  real  names  of 
real  people. 


{{this  is  major  brown,  I have  the  deck.” 

* Major  Who?  What  deck?  Well,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it 
was  Army  Major  Charles  Brown  (that’s  right,  Charlie  Brown) 
taking  the  deck  of  uss  New  Orleans  (LPH  11)  as  she  steamed 
into  Subic  Bay— and,  we  might  add,  just  after  he  had  qualified 
as  an  officer  of  the  deck,  underway. 

Attached  to  tacron  13  Det  Alfa  on  exchange  duty  aboard 
New  Orleans,  Major  Brown  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  to 
studying  and  watchstanding  in  the  OOD  training  program.  In 
addition  to  his  regular  duties  with  the  tacron,  he  stood  normal 
rotation  JOOD,  shot  stars  with  the  navigator,  and  qualified  as 
CIC  watch  officer. 

In  view  of  his  formidable  task  of  cross-training  from  Army 
and  aviation  terminology  and  practice  to  practical  seamanship, 
it  was  fitting  that  Major  Brown’s  first  watch  as  OOD  was  not 
simple  independent  steaming,  but  an  entry  into  a WestPac 
port  in  company  with  another  ship. 

An  Army  helicopter  pilot,  Major  Brown  felt  right  at  home 
aboard  the  helo  carrier,  which  serves  as  flagship  for  the 
Seventh  Fleet  Amphibious  Ready  Group  alfa. 


A lot  is  written  about  aviation  safety— in  the  air.  But  what 
about  all  that  traffic  on  the  ground?  Such  aircraft  moves,  com- 
monly known  as  “ground  flights,”  must  be  carried  out  with  skill 
and  precision  if  the  moves  are  to  remain  accident-free.  TRARON 
28  has  done  just  that— the  squadron’s  Ground  Support  Equip- 
ment Personnel  recently  completed  their  10,000th  accident-free 
aircraft  move.  
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• AT  RIGHT:  SCHOOL  FOR  FIRE- 
FIGHTERS— Instructors  provide  on- 
the-job  training  in  extinguishing 
magnesium  fire  at  Fleet  Training  Center 
Firefighting  School,  U.  S.  Naval  Station, 
San  Diego,  Calif. — Photo  by  PH3  Jeffrey 
L.  Black. 
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TIDES  & CURRENTS 

A Message  to  the  Fleet  from 
The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 


Appearing  on  the 
pages  of  this  issue  of 
ALL  HANDS  is  a 
roundup  of  the  cumu- 
lative Rights  and  Bene- 
fits which  belong  to 
Navy  men  and  wom- 
en, enlisted  and  offi- 
cer, and  to  their  fami- 
lies, as  well  as  to  re- 
tired personnel,  their 
dependents,  and  vet- 
VADM  D.  H.  GUINN  erans. 

These  rights  and  benefits  which  you  have  earned  by 
virtue  of  your  service  to  our  nation  represent  the  com- 
bined efforts,  over  the  years,  of  Congress  and  the 
President,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  con- 
tinuing concern  and  interest  at  top  levels  of  responsible 
people  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Such  concern  is 
necessary  to  insure  that  a vital  organization  with  a 
membership  of  more  than  600,000  continues  to  remain 
a dynamic  force. 

You  can  be  sure  that  this  concern  for  each  member 
of  the  sea  service  exists  at  the  top  levels  in  today's 
Navy. 

Z-Grams  have  probably  generated  more  favorable 
publicity  for  the  Navy  than  any  other  single  event  in 
recent  memory.  But  the  real  story  of  the  effect  of 
Z-Grams  is  not  shown  in  the  news  magazines,  news- 
papers and  broadcasts. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  those 
measures  directed  primarily  at  younger  Navymen. 
Media  reports  have  highlighted  beards,  sideburns, 
"hard  rock"  clubs,  beer  in  the  barracks,  and  elimination 
of  "Mickey  Mouse"  regulations— all  of  which  have  very 
evident  appeal  to  junior  men. 

A closer  examination  of  the  Z-Grams  reveals  that 
most  of  the  innovations  have  profited  both  junior  and 
senior  personnel.  The  most  substantial  programs  have, 
in  fact,  resulted  in  noteworthy  advantages  to  career 
Navymen  and  their  dependents. 

One  of  the  earliest  Z-Grams  authorized  30  days' 
leave  for  all  permanent  changes  of  station,  a move 
which  has  been  of  particular  significance  to  Navymen 
separated  from  their  families  for  long  periods  of  time. 
Another  of  the  early  Z-Grams  created  the  Dependent 
Air  Charter  Program,  which  provided  low  cost  overseas 
travel  and  enabled  Navy  dependents  to  be  reunited 
with  their  sponsors. 

A new  post-deployment  leave  policy  now  encourages 
the  granting  of  leave  to  at  least  80  per  cent  of  a ship's 
crew  during  the  30-day  stand-down  period  following  a 
deployment.  This  program,  too,  promotes  additional 
time  for  our  people  to  spend  with  their  families.  And, 
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A Challenging 
Opportunity 


liiHAT  does  a career  in  the  sea  service  offer  the 
Navvman— and  woman?  Whether  we  are  first- 
termers  or  well  into  our  Navy  careers,  each  of  us  has 
a reason,  or  in  some  cases  a number  of  reasons,  for 
having  elected  to  serve  in  the  Navy. 

Your  selection  may  have  been  made  on  a temporary 
basis,  or  you  may  already  have  decided  that  the  Navy 
way  of  life  is  for  you.  In  the  latter  case,  you  are  aware 
to  a large  extent  of  what  the  real  selling  points  are— 
those  factors  which  are  enumerated  in  some  detail  on 
the  following  pages. 

But  what  does  the  sea  service  offer  the  new  recruit, 
or  the  recently  commissioned  officer? 

If  you  take  another  look  at  the  “table  of  contents” 
page  in  this  issue,  you’ll  get  a fairly  good  idea.  To 
start  off:*  Travel.  • Adventure.  • On-the-job-training. 

• A paid-for  education.  • fob  specialization.  • An  op- 
portunity to  advance.  • Responsibility.  • A chance  to 
develop— and  exercise— leadership.  • A variety  of 
bonuses  and  monetary  returns  that  add  up  to  a sizable 
sum.  • Comradeship  (don’t  knock  it).  • Plus  hard, 
demanding  work. 

If  these  features  (including  that  last  one)  attract 

* you,  it’s  quite  possible  that  a Navy  career  may  be 
the  career  for  you. 

Choosing  a career,  any  career,  requires  a lot  of 
thought— and  a look  at  all  the  alternatives.  When  a 
young  man  enters  the  Navy,  either  as  an  enlisted  man 
or  as  an  officer,  he  may  view  it  as  a temporary  situa- 
tion—as  fulfilling  an  obligation  to  his  country  or  as 
an  alternative  to  the  draft. 

During  your  first  tour,  especially  if  you’re  in  this 
latter  category,  your  thoughts  are  often  on  the  career 
you’ll  start  once  you’re  on  the  outside.  But  even  if  a 
career  in  the  Navy  is  not  for  you,  the  Navy  can  offer 
you  a great  deal  while  you’re  serving. 

“The  Navy,”  says  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr., 
CNO,  “is  proud  of  its  tradition  and  the  past  role  it 
has  played  in  the  defense  and  in  the  shaping  of  our 
nation.  It  is  equally  proud  if  its  people,  past  and  pres- 
ent, who  have  responded  when  their  assignments  call 
for  something  extra  in  performance  and  responsibil- 
ity.” 

That’s  what  it’s  all  about.  The  Navy  offers  you 
challenging  duty,  it  enables  you  to  develop  yourself 
in  a variety  of  ways,  and  it  demands  of  you  a real 
sense  of  responsibility. 

Not  everyone  belongs  in  the  Navy.  Not  everyone 
can  work  with  such  a demanding  organization.  It  re- 
quires a belief  in  the  Navy’s  mission  to  take  part  in 
long  deployments,  or  extra  hours  needed  to  do  a job 
right.  But  every  organization  has  its  demands  and  one 
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must  always  consider  the  personal  reward,  not  just 
in  money,  hut  also  in  the  personal  satisfaction  of  a 
job  well  done. 

The  Navy  has  entered  a period  in  which,  while 
relying  as  always  on  job  satisfaction  as  the  basic  mo- 
tivating factor,  it  is  also  able  to  add  additional  tangi- 
ble material  rewards  for  making  the  Navy  a career. 
These  include,  for  example,  the  recent  pay  raises 
and  increases  in  benefits. 

Other  benefits,  and  you  will  note  that  thev  are  not 
only  for  members  of  the  Navy  family,  but  also  for 
their  dependents,  are  reported  on  the  following  pages. 


T he  year  1971  was  an  important  year  as  far  as 
1 military  compensation  was  concerned.  In  fact,  the 
past  eight  years  have  been  the  most  productive  period 
in  history  for  military  pay  and  allowances,  thanks  to 
Congress  and  the  President. 

For  example,  an  E-2’s  basic  pay  has  increased  from 
$85.80  in  1963  to  $299.10  today— an  impressive  248 
per  cent  increase.  Other  enlisted  personnel  have  fared 
well,  too,  with  pay  for  all  E-ls,  E-2s,  and  E-3s  (under 
two  years)  rising  more  than  200  per  cent. 

The  average  basic  pay  increase  of  the  higher  en- 
listed grades  ranges  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

Basic  pay  for  officers  in  grades  O-l,  0-2,  and  0-3 
(under  two  years)  has  doubled;  and  the  same  grades 
with  over  two  or  three  years’  service  have  received  a 
66  per  cent  increase.  The  average  increase  for  the 
officers  ranges  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

To  point  up  the  concern  of  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent for  equitable  pay  for  the  military  in  recent  vears, 
here’s  a brief  summary  of  the  public  laws  and  their 
effective  dates: 

•Public  Law  87-531  — 1 Jan  1963— An  across-the- 
board  officer  and  enlisted  pay  increase  of  an  average 
19.8  per  cent  in  Basic  Allowances  for  Quarters  (BAQ). 

• Public  Law  88-132—  1 Oct  1963— Across-the-board 
basic  pay  increase  of  14.2  per  cent.  The  law  also  pro- 
vided for  a revised  payment  plan  for  foreign  duty 
pay,  adoption  of  hostile  fire  pay,  increase  in  phy- 
sicians’ and  dentists’  continuation  pay,  and  creation 
of  the  family  separation  allowance. 

•Public  Law  88-422—  1 Sep  1964— Across-the-board 
basic  pay  increase  of  3.2  per  cent. 

• Public  Law  89-132—1  Sep  1965— A four-part  basic 
pay  hike  which  increased  the  pay  of  officers  under 
two  years  by  22  per  cent  and  over  two  years  bv  six 
per  cent.  Enlisted  men  under  two  years  realized  a 
17.3  per  cent  increase,  while  EMs  over  two  got  an  11 
per  cent  hike. 

• Public  Law  89-501—1  Jul  1966— Across-the-board 
basic  pay  increase  of  3.2  per  cent. 


•Public  Law  90-207—1  Oct  1967— Across-the-board 
basic  pay  hike  of  5.6  per  cent  and  a .9  per  cent  in- 
crease in  quarters  rates  for  personnel  in  pav  grades  E- 
4 (less  than  four  years’  service)  and  below.  This  law 
also  provided  for  comparable  increases  in  militars 
basic  pay  whenever  Civil  Service  personnel  are  given 
a raise.  This  provision  is  officially  known  as  the  Uni- 
formed Pay  Periodic  Adjustment  Act.  It  went  into  ef- 
fect 1 Jan  1968. 

•Public  Law  90-207—1  Jul  1968— Across-the-board 
basic  pay  raise  of  6.9  per  cent. 

• Public  Law  90-207—1  Jul  1969— Across-the-board 
pay  increase  of  12.6  per  cent. 

•Public  Law  91-231  — 1 Jan  1970— Across-the-board 
basic  pay  hike  of  8.1  per  cent. 

•Public  Laws  90-207  and  91-656-1  Jan  1971— 
Across-the-board  pav  increase  of  7.9  per  cent. 

•Public  Law  92-129— Effective  date  of  pav  in- 
crease. Increases  basic  pay  for  officers  in  grades  O-l 
and  0-2  and  for  enlisted  men  in  pay  grades  E-l 
through  E-4.  Also  included  in  this  legislation  was  an 
across-the-board  increase  in  BAQ  which  completely 
revamped  the  rates  for  all  pay  grades,  officer  and  en- 
listed. 

Of  all  these  laws,  the  most  significant  ones  are 
P.  L.  90-207,  P.  L.  91-656,  and  P.  L.  92-129. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  ANNUAL  INCREASE 

Qrior  to  passage  of  P.  L.  90-207,  there  w'as  no  es- 
' tablished  schedule  of  providing  regular  pay 
raises  for  the  military.  This  law,  as  pointed  out  above, 
provides  that  whenever  General  Schedule  Civil  Serv- 
ice workers  receive  a pay  raise,  military  personnel  will 
receive  a comparable  increase  in  basic  pay. 

P.  L.  91-656  is  a real  boost  for  the  military.  This 
law,  known  as  the  Federal  Pay  Comparabilitv  Act  of 
1970,  provides  for  a permanent,  semiautomatic  meth- 
od of  annually  adjusting  General  Schedule  salaries. 
In  other  words.  Congress  empowered  the  President  to 
adjust— on  a continuing  annual  basis— the  salaries  of 
federal  personnel  to  equal  those  in  private  industry. 
Through  the  provisions  of  P.  L.  90-207,  the  military 
is  assured  of  the  same  timely,  semiautomatic  adjust- 
ments. This  represents  considerable  progress  from  the 
days  when  each  military  pav  raise  had  to  go  through 
the  legislative  process.  In  other  words,  from  now’  on, 
whenever  the  statistics  show  salaries  rising  in  private 
industry,  there  will  be  comparable  pay  increases  across 
the  board  for  military  personnel. 

Here’s  how  it  works  out.  P.  L.  90-207  provides  that 
any  pav  adjustments  legislated  bv  Congress  on  behalf 
of  Federal  employees  would  apply  equally  to  military 
basic  pav.  Then  the  91st  Congress,  in  passing  the 
Federal  Employees  Comparability  Act  of  1970,  pro- 
vided authority  for  the  annual  increase  of  Federal 
employees’  salaries— and  military  pay— based  upon 
comparable  salary  increases  in  private  industry.  The 
actual  rate  of  pay  is  determined  bv  statistics  provided 
each  year  by  the  Labor  Department. 

The  first  pay  adjustment  under  that  law,  resulting 
in  an  across-the-board  increase  for  all  Navymen,  offi- 
cers and  enlisted,  w;as  the  1 Jan  1971  pay  raise. 
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The  next  military  pay  increase  under  that  law  is 
scheduled  for  1 Jul  1972.  Thereafter,  military  basic 
pay,  along  with  federal  employee  salaries,  are  sched- 
uled to  he  adjusted  each  year— in  October— if  the  labor 
statistics  show  an  increase  in  salaries  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

The  other  significant  law  is  the  most  recent,  P.  L. 
92-129,  passed  in  September  1971.  In  this  legislation. 
Congress  concentrated  on  improving  the  pay  of  junior 
enlisted  personnel  and  junior  officers,  in  a move  in- 
tended to  enhance  the  prospects  of  an  all-volunteer 
military  force.  Officers  in  pay  grades  0-1  and  0-2,  and 
enlisted  personnel  in  grades  E-l  through  E-4  were 
the  primary  recipients  of  the  basic  pay  increases.  Ad- 
ditionally, sweeping  changes  and  increases  in  BAQ, 
applicable  to  nearly  every  Navyman,  were  provided. 

■the  RAISES  in  BAQ,  the  first  since  1963,  range  from 
* a 16  per  cent  increase  for  E-4s  over  four  years  to 
54  per  cent  for  E-9  Master  CPOs. 

The  average  raise  in  BAQ  for  both  officers  and  en- 
listed personnel  is  43  per  cent.  These  figures  are  based 
on  increases  for  E-4  (over  four)  through  0-10.  Since 
the  payment  system  has  been  changed— there  is  no 
longer  a distinction  made  between  the  number  of  de- 
pendents you  have— it  is  impracticable  to  figure  the 
percentage  increases  for  personnel  in  pay  grades  E-4 
(less  than  four  years’  service)  and  below. 

A complete  pay  table— containing  facts  and  figures 
on  basic  pay,  incentive  pay  for  hazardous  duty,  basic 
allowance  for  quarters,  diving  pay,  hostile  fire  pay, 
pro  pay  and  other  special  pay— appears  on  page  8. 


Special  Pay 
And  Allowances 


o ay  and  allowances  are  probably  two  of  the  most 
* discussed  (and  sometimes  cussed)  subjects  in  the 
Navy  today.  Everyone  is  concerned  about  it  and  every- 
one is  talking  about  it.  And,  more  importantly,  some- 
thing is  being  done  to  improve  this  vital  area  and  help 
make  the  Navy  more  attractive  to  both  first-termers 
and  career  men  alike. 


How  much  do  you  know  about  your  pav  and  al- 
lowances? In  addition  to  basic  pay,  various  forms  of 
special  pay— plus  allowances— not  only  help  to  round 
out  your  Navy  income,  but  also  assure  you  of  a sound 
and  predictable  basis  for  keeping  your  financial  affairs 
in  order. 

The  conditions  for  your  entitlement  to  special  pav 
and  allowances  vary  with  your  grade,  vour  skill,  your 
dependency  status  and  where  you  are  physically  sta- 
tioned. Some  of  these  pays  are  made  monthly  on  a 
continuing  basis,  others  in  occasional  lump  sums. 
Here’s  a roundup  of  the  types  of  pay  and  allowances 
you  can  expect  to  receive  while  on  active  duty: 

SPECIAL  PAY 

qpecial  pay  is  added  compensation  you  receive  each 
^ month  under  set  circumstances.  Sea  duty  pay  and 
special  pay  for  duty  in  specified  overseas  areas,  hostile 
fire  pay,  diving  pay,  and  proficiency  pay,  are  all 
forms  of  special  pav.  The  added  compensation  paid 
to  physicians  and  dentists  also  falls  into  the  special 
pay  category.  Reenlistment  bonus  (regular  and  vari- 
able), although  not  paid  monthly  on  a continuing 
basis,  is  another  type  of  special  pay. 

Sea  Duty  Pay— Onlv  enlisted  personnel  may  draw 
sea  pay,  which  generally  is  awarded  during  periods 
of  shipboard  duty.  Sea  pay  is  figured  on  a sliding 
scale  according  to  rate,  and  ranges  from  $8  per 
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RIGHTS  & BENEFITS  / SPECIAL  PAY  AND 

month  for  a recruit  or  apprentice  to  $22.50  for  chief, 
senior  chief  and  master  chief  petty  officers. 

Overseas  Pay— Special  pav  for  duty  ashore  in  many 
areas  outside  the  continental  United  States  is  awarded 
monthly  to  enlisted  men  and  women  in  amounts 
identical  to  sea  pay,  figured  according  to  rate.  The 
DOD  Military  Pay  and  Allowances  Entitlements 
Manual  lists  countries  and  areas  where  one  may 
receive  overseas  pay. 

Hostile  Fire  Pay— This  type  of  special  pay  was  in- 
troduced in  1963.  At  present,  $65  per  month  is  added 
to  the  paychecks  of  all  military  personnel  in  danger 
of  death  or  injury  in  the  Vietnam  combat  zone.  Service 
may  be  ashore  or  on  hoard  ship,  or  in  an  aircraft, 
within  the  limits  of  the  hostile  fire  zone. 

Diving  Pay—  Both  officers  and  enlisted  men  who 
serve  on  diving  duty  are  entitled  to  this  special  pav. 
Officers  receive  a flat  $110  per  month.  Designated 
enlisted  men  receive  $65  to  $110  per  month,  depend- 
ing on  diver  classification  and  continuing  qualifica- 
tions. (Note:  Diving  pay  may  not  be  awarded  in  addi- 
tion to  incentive  pay  for  hazardous  duty.) 

Proficiency  Pay— This  type  of  special  pay  actually  is 
a career  incentive  pay  awarded  monthly  to  those  in 
ratings  and  skills  in  which  large  amounts  of  Navy 
training  money  have  been  invested,  and  in  which 
manpower  shortagesi  exist.  Pro  pay  awards  in  the 
shortage  specialty  category  are  based  on  Navy  En- 
listed Classification  (NEC)  code  skills.  Those  in 
designated  critical  skills  who  are  otherwise  eligible 
and  are  recommended  by  their  commanding  officers 
may  draw  monthly  specialty  pav  awards  of  $50  (P-1), 
$75  (P-2),  or  $100  or  $150  (P-3).  Pro  pay  awards 
in  the  Special  Duty  Assignment  category  are  based 
on  assignment  to  a special  type  of  duty  such  as 
recruit  company  commanders,  recruit  canvassers,  or 
several  others. 

Physicians  and  Dentists  Pay— Medical  and  dental 
officers  receive  career  incentive  pay  as  long  as  they 
remain  on  active  duty.  Payments  range  from  $100  to 
$350  monthly,  depending  on  years  of  service. 

Reenlistment  Bonus— You  may  be  paid  as  much  as 
$2000  in  bonus  money  for  reenlistments  (and  exten- 
sions of  two  years  or  more)  during  the  course  of  your 
Navy  career.  A bonus  is  paid  when  you  reenlist.  It  is 
computed  as  follows: 

• First  reenlistment.  Amount  equal  to  your  month- 
ly basic  pav  at  time  of  discharge,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  years  for  which  you  reenlist. 

• Second  reenlistment.  Amount  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  vour  basic  pay,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years 
for  which  you  reenlist. 

• Third  reenlistment.  One-third  basic  pay,  multi- 
plied bv  the  number  of  years  for  which  you  reenlist. 

• Fourth  and  subsequent  reenlistments.  One-sixth 
monthly  basic  pay,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years 
of  reenlistment. 

Reimbursement  for  unused  leave  is  computed  at 
the  basic  pay  at  time  of  discharge,  plus  an  allowance 
computed  at  the  rate  of  $.70  a day  for  subsistence 
and  for  members  of  pay  grade  E-5  through  E-9, 
quarters  allowance  computed  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per 
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day.  You  also  receive  travel  pay  to  home  of  record 
each  time  you  reenlist.  Only  the  bonus  itself  counts 
against  the  $2000  cumulative  you  may  receive  in  the 
course  of  your  active  duty. 

Variable  Reenlistment  Bonus  (VRB)—  If  your  militarv 
skill  is  one  designated  as  being  a critical  militarv  skill, 
based  on  rating  and  NEC  code  skill,  you  mav  ship 
over  and  receive  as  much  as  four  times  the  amount  of 
your  regular  first  reenlistment  bonus  (or  two-year 
extension),  in  addition  to  the  regular  bonus. 

A variable  reenlistment  bonus  does  not  count  against 
the  $2000  maximum.  It  is  paid  for  first  reenlistments 
only.  However,  you  may  receive  a variable  reenlist- 
ment bonus  for  a two-year  extension,  and  receive 
additional  variable  reenlistment  bonuses  on  later  ex- 
tensions of  the  initial  two-year  extension.  Basic  eligi- 
bility for  a variable  reenlistment  bonus  includes  21 
months  of  continuous  active  service  other  than  active 
duty  for  training,  and  reenlistment  within  three  months 
after  discharge  or  release  from  active  dutv. 

O - 

The  multiplier  used  in  figuring  the  amount  of  bonus 
may  be  one,  two,  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  regular  first  reenlistment  bonus,  depending  on  the 
VRB  multiple  (which  is  determined  based  on  the 
career  petty  officer  shortage  and  training  investment ) 


assigned  your  rating  or  NEC  skill  at  the  time  of  the 
reenlistment.  BuPersInst  1133.18  series  lists  ratings 
and  skills  eligible  for  a variable  reenlistment  bonus. 

Responsibility  Pay— This  pay,  recently  authorized  for 
an  effective  date  of  1 Jul  1971,  is  awarded  to  officers 
only.  To  he  eligible  to  receive  responsibility  pay,  you 
must  be  serving  in  one  of  160  different  officer  billets 
in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  The  pay  is  awarded  to 
senior  advisors  with  unusual  responsibilities  in  grades 
0-3  through  0-6.  The  payments  are  $50  for  0-3  and 
0-4,  $100  for  0-5,  and  $150  for  0-6  (there  are,  how- 
ever, no  billets  currently  available  for  captains). 

INCENTIVE  PAY  FOR  HAZARDOUS  DUTY  — Yoil  receive 
' this  pay,  an  incentive,  when  vou  perform  aviation 
duty,  submarine  duty,  parachute  duty  or  demolition 
duty  ( including  periods  of  training  for  such  demoli- 
tion duty).  You  also  may  receive  incentive  pay  if 
your  duties  require  frequent  participation  in  flight 
operations  on  the  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier,  and  in 
certain  other  cases,  including  duty  inside  a high  or 
low  pressure  chamber,  duty  as  a human  acceleration 
or  deceleration  experiment  subject,  duty  as  a human 
test  subject  in  thermal  stress  experiments,  or  duty 
involving  experiments  associated  with  leprosy. 


If  vou  are  engaged  in  flving,  or  serve  on  board  a 
submarine,  your  incentive  pav  is  based  on  vour  pay 
grade  and  length  of  service  (see  table,  page  8).  For 
any  other  type  of  hazardous  duty,  including  aviation 
as  a non-crewmember,  you  draw  a flat  $55  (enlisted) 
or  3110  (officer)  monthly. 

ALLOWANCES 

a llowances  are  paid  to  help  you  meet  some  of  the 
^ expenses  you  incur  while  on  active  duty.  Allow- 
ances may  be  paid  on  a monthly  or  recurring  basis, 
or  in  a one-time,  lump  sum.  Some  are  paid  automat- 
ically, others  require  applications. 

Clothing  Allowance-You  receive  an  initial  clothing 
allowance  when  you  first  enlist,  and  under  certain 
conditions  upon  reenlistment  or  recall  to  active  dutv. 
You  may  be  further  eligible  to  receive  special  or 
civilian  clothing  allowances,  depending  upon  vour 
duty  assignments.  Once  you  receive  an  initial  or 
special  clothing  allowance,  you  may  receive  a monthly 
maintenance  allowance. 

there  are  several  types  of  clothing  allowances 
* based  on  actual  costs  for  clothing,  as  determined 
by  Navy  and  Department  of  Defense  studv  groups. 
Here  are  the  clothing  allowances  which  are  now  in 
effect: 

• Initial  Clothing  Monetary  Allowance  (ICMA).  Gen- 
erally reflects  the  cost  of  a complete  seabag  for  re- 
cruits and,  for  enlisted  men  and  women,  is  usually 
paid  “in  kind”  in  the  form  of  a full  seabag  issued  at 
boot  camp.  Enlisted  men,  $206.38;  enlisted  women, 
$348.79;  naval  aviation  cadets  and  aviation  officer 
candidates,  $288.39. 

• Partial  Initial  Clothing  Monetary  Allowance.  Re- 
flects cost  of  completing  a seabag  for  Reservists  upon 
reporting  for  active  duty.  Enlisted  men,  $60.61;  en- 
listed women,  $197.53;  naval  aviation  cadets  revert- 
ing to  enlisted  status  receive  $164.03,  if  the  ICMA 
was  not  received. 

• Basic  Maintenance  Allowance  (BMA).  Monthly 
allowance  included  in  regular  pay  during  first  three 
years  of  active  duty.  Enlisted  men,  $4.50,  enlisted 
women,  $6.30. 

• Standard  Maintenance  Allowance  (SMA).  Regular 
monthly  allowance  included  in  pay  after  three  vears 
of  service.  Enlisted  men,  $6.30;  enlisted  women,  $9. 
(However,  all  chief,  senior  chief  and  master  chief 
pettv  officers,  men  and  women,  receive  $8.40  month- 
ly SMA.) 

• Special  Initial  Clothing  Monetary  Allowance 
(SICMA).  This  allowance  is  for  those  who  must  wear 
clothing  of  a tvpe  not  required  by  the  majority  of 
Navy  men  and  women.  It  goes  to  Navy  bandsmen,  for 
example,  and  usually  is  paid  to  men  upon  advance- 
ment to  chief  petty  officer.  Rates  vary  from  $100  to 
$350  and  are  paid  in  a lump  sum. 

• Special  Supplementary  Clothing  Allowance.  This 
allowance  is  paid  to  Navy  recruiters,  Navy  Ceremonial 
Guard,  the  guard  unit  at  NAF  Washington,  D.  C.,  re- 
cruit drill  instructors,  recruit  company  commanders. 
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and  those  with  duties  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  White  House  (except  stewards),  and 
the  BuPers  Career  Information  Liaison  Team.  These 
duties  require  additional  quantities  or  special  items 
of  uniform  clothing  not  normally  required  for  other 
enlisted  members. 

subsistence  allowance— Officers  are  entitled  to  an 
**  allowance  for  subsistence  at  the  rate  of  $47.80  per 
month,  regardless  of  rank  or  dependency  status.  All 
officers,  on  ship  or  ashore,  married  or  single,  draw 


subsistence  allowance  and  pay  their  own  mess  bills. 

The  subsistence  allowance  for  enlisted  personnel, 
commonly  called  “comrats”  (commuted  rations),  ma\ 
be  granted  bv  COs  to  both  married  and  single  men 
who  have  official  permission  to  mess  separately  from 
the  established  mess.  However,  entitlement  to  comrats 
is  not  automatic;  you  must  apply  before  the  allow- 
ance will  show  up  in  your  pay.  The  dailv  value  of 
commuted  rations  is  presently  $1.52.  This  rate  also 
applies  to  hospital,  field  and  leave  rations. 

If  you’re  assigned  to  certain  types  of  shore  dutv. 


A QUICK  GUIDE  TO  YOUR  NAVY  PAY 


NEW  TABLE  OF  ACTIVE  DUTY  SERVICE  PAY 
MONTHLY  BASIC  PAY  (Based  on  Cumulative  Years  of  Service,  Active  and  Inactive) 


RANK  OR  PAY  GRADE 


2 Yrs. 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over 

or  less 

2 Yrs. 

3 Yrs. 

4 Yrs. 

6 Yrs. 

8 Yrs. 

10  Yrs. 

12  Yrs. 

14  Yrs. 

16  Yrs. 

18  Yrs 

20  Yrs. 

22  Yrs. 

26  Yrs. 

30  Yrs. 

0-10* 

Admiral  

..  $2111.40  $2185.80  $2185.80  $2185.80  $2185.80 

$2269.50  $2269.50  $2443.50  $2443.50  $2618.40 

$2618.40  $2793.30  $2793.30 

$2967.60  $2967.60 

0-9 

Vice  Admiral  

..  1871.40 

1920.60 

1961.70 

1961.70 

1961.70 

2011.20 

2011.20 

2094.60 

2094.60 

2269.50 

2269.50 

2443.50 

2443.50 

2618.40 

2618.40 

0-8 

Rear  Admiral  (Upper  Half) 

1695.00 

1745.70 

1787.40 

1787.40 

1787.40 

1920.60 

1920.60 

2011.20 

2011.20 

2094.60 

2185.80 

2269.50 

2361.00 

2361.00 

2361.00 

0-7 

Rear  Admiral  (Lower  Half) 

. 1408.20 

1504.20 

1504.20 

1504.20 

1571.10 

1571.10 

1662.60 

1662.60 

1745.70 

1920.60 

2052.60 

2052.60 

2052.60 

2052.60 

2052.60 

0-6 

Captain  

. 1013.70 

1147.20 

1221.90 

1221.90 

1221.90 

1221.90 

1221.90 

1221.90 

1263.30 

1463.10 

1537.80 

1571.10 

1662.60 

1803.30 

1803.30 

0-5 

Commander  

834.60 

980.70 

1047.90 

1047.90 

1047.90 

1047.90 

1080.30 

1137.90 

1213.80 

1304.70 

1379.70 

1421.10 

1471.20 

1471.20 

1471.20 

0-4 

Lieutenant  Commander  

. 704.10 

856.50 

914.40 

914.40 

930.60 

972.30 

1038.30 

1097.10 

1147.20 

1197.00 

1230.30 

1230.30 

1230.30 

1230.30 

1230.30 

0-3** 

Lieutenant  

..  654.30 

731.10 

781.20 

864.90 

906.00 

938.70 

989.10 

1038.30 

1063.80 

1063.80 

1063.80 

1063.80 

1063.80 

1063.80 

1063.80 

0-2** 

Lieutenant  (Junior  Grade) 

570.30 

622.80 

748.20 

773.10 

789.30 

789.30 

789.30 

789.30 

789.30 

789.30 

789.30 

789.30 

789.30 

789.30 

789.30 

0-1** 

Ensign  

..  495.00 

515.40 

622.80 

622.80 

622.80 

622.80 

622.80 

622.80 

622.80 

622.80 

622.80 

622.80 

622.80 

622.80 

622.80 

0-3 

Credited  with  over  4 

864.90 

906.00 

938.70 

989.10 

1038.30 

1080.30 

1080.30 

1080.30 

1080.30 

1080.30 

1080.30 

1080.30 

0-2 

years'  active  service  

773.10 

789.30 

814.20 

856.50 

889.80 

914.40 

914.40 

914.40 

914.40 

914.40 

914.40 

914.40 

0-1 

as  enlisted  members  

622.80 

665.10 

690.00 

714.60 

739.80 

773.10 

773.10 

773.10 

773.10 

773.10 

773.10 

773.10 

W-4 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  

$666.30 

$714.60 

$714.60 

$731.10 

$764.40 

$798.00 

$831.00 

$889.80 

$930.60 

$963.90 

$989.10  $1022.10  $1056.00  $1137.90  $1137.90 

W-3 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  

..  605.70 

657.00 

657.00 

665.10 

673.20 

722.40 

764.40 

789.30 

814.40 

838.80 

864.90 

897.90 

930.60 

963.90 

963.90 

W-2 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  

...  530.40 

573.60 

573.60 

590.40 

622.80 

657.00 

681.90 

706.50 

731.10 

756.60 

781.20 

806.10 

838.80 

838.80 

838.80 

W-1 

Warrant  Officer  

...  441.90 

507.00 

507.00 

549.00 

573.60 

598.50 

622.80 

648.30 

673.20 

698.10 

722.40 

748.20 

748.20 

748.20 

748.20 

E-9t 

Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  . 

$756.90 

$774.30 

$792.00 

$809.70 

$827.70 

$843.90 

$888.60 

$975.00 

$975.00 

E-8 

Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer  ... 

$635.10 

652.80 

670.20 

687.90 

705.30 

722.10 

740.10 

783.60 

870.90 

870.90 

E-7 

Chief  Petty  Officer  

..  $443.40 

$478.50 

$496.20 

$513.60 

$531.30 

548.10 

565.50 

583.50 

609.60 

626.70 

644.10 

652.80 

696.60 

783.60 

783.60 

E-6 

Petty  Officer  First  Class 

382.80 

417.90 

435.00 

453.00 

470.40 

487.50 

505.20 

531.30 

548.10 

565.50 

574.50 

574.50 

574.50 

574.50 

574.50 

E-5 

Petty  Officer  Second  Class  . 

336.30 

366.00 

383.70 

400.50 

426.60 

444.00 

461.70 

478.50 

478.50 

478.50 

487.50 

487.50 

478.50 

478.50 

478.50 

E-4 

Petty  Officer  Third  Class  . 

323.40 

341.40 

361.20 

389.40 

405.00 

405.00 

405.00 

405.00 

405.00 

405.00 

405.00 

405.00 

405.00 

405.00 

405.00 

E-3 

Seaman,  Etc 

311.10 

328.20 

341.10 

354.60 

354.60 

354.60 

354.60 

354.60 

354.60 

354.60 

354.60 

354.60 

354.60 

354.60 

354.60 

E-2 

Seaman  Apprentice,  Etc. 

299.10 

299.10 

299.10 

299.10 

299.10 

299.10 

299.10 

299.10 

299.10 

299.10 

299.10 

299.10 

299.10 

299.10 

299.10 

E-1 

Recruit  

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

268.50 

•While  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  basic  pay  for  this  grade  is  $3,000  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service. 
"Does  not  apply  to  commissioned  officers  who  have  been  credited  with  over  4 years'  active  service  as  enlisted  members. 
tWhile  serving  as  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy,  basic  pay  for  this  grade  is  $1,185  regardless  of  cumulative  years  of  service. 


INCENTIVE  PAY  FOR  HAZARDOUS  DUTY  (Aviation  Pay  for  Crewmembers  and  Submarine  Duty  Pay) 
(Note  that  increases  end  with  more  than  18  years’service) 


RANK  OR  PAY  GRADE 

Under 
2 Yrs. 

Over 
2 Yrs. 

Over 
3 Yrs. 

Over 
4 Yrs. 

Over 
6 Yrs. 

Over 
8 Yrs. 

Over 
10  Yrs. 

Over 
12  Yrs. 

Over 
14  Yrs. 

Over 
16  Yrs. 

Over 
18  Yrs. 

Over 
20  Yrs. 

Over 
22  Yrs. 

Over 
26  Yrs. 

0-10 

Admiral  

$165.00 

$165.00 

$165.00 

$165.00 

$165.00 

$165.00 

$165.00 

$165.00 

$165.00 

$165.00 

$165.00 

$165.00 

$165.00 

$165.00 

0-9 

Vice  Admiral  

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

0-8 

Rear  Admiral  (Upper  Half)  

155.00 

155.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

165.00 

0-7 

Rear  Admiral  (Lower  Half)  

150.00 

150.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

0-6 

Captain  

200.00 

200.00 

215.00 

215.00 

215.00 

215.00 

215.00 

215.00 

215.00 

220.00 

245.00 

245.00 

245.00 

245.00 

0-5 

Commander  

190.00 

190.00 

205.00 

205.00 

205.00 

205.00 

205.00 

210.00 

225.00 

230.00 

245.00 

245.00 

245.00 

245  00 

0-4 

Lieutenant  Commander  

170.00 

170.00 

185.00 

185.00 

185.00 

195.00 

210.00 

215.00 

220.00 

230.00 

240.00 

240.00 

240.00 

240.00 

0-3 

Lieutenant  

145.00 

145.00 

155.00 

165.00 

180.00 

185.00 

190.00 

200.00 

206.00 

205.00 

205.00 

205.00 

205.00 

205.00 

0-2 

Lieutenant  (Junior  Grade)  

115.00 

125.00 

150.00 

150.00 

160.00 

165.00 

170.00 

180.00 

185.00 

185.00 

18-.00 

185.00 

185.00 

185.00 

0-1 

Ensign  

100.00 

105.00 

135.00 

135.00 

140.00 

145.00 

155.00 

160.00 

170.00 

170.00 

170.00 

170.00 

170.00 

170.00 

W-4 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  

$115.00 

$115.00 

$115.00 

$115.00 

$120.00 

$125.00 

$135.00 

$145.00 

$155.00 

$165.00 

$165.00 

$165.00 

$165.00 

$165.00 

W-3 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  

110.00 

115.00 

115.00 

115.00 

120.00 

120.00 

125.00 

135.00 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 

140.00 

W-2 

Chief  Warrant  Officer  

105.00 

110.00 

110.00 

110.00 

115.00 

120.00 

125.00 

130.00 

135.00 

135.00 

135.00 

135.00 

135.00 

135.00 

W-1 

Warrant  Officer  

100.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

110.00 

120.00 

125.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

E-9 

Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  

$105.00 

$105.00 

$105.00 

$105.00 

$105.00 

$105.00 

$105.00 

$105.00 

$105.00 

$105.00 

$105.00 

$105.00 

$105.00 

$105.00 

E-8 

Senior  Chief  Petty  Officer  

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

E-7 

Chief  Petty  Officer  

80.00 

85.00 

85.00 

85.00 

90.00 

95.00 

100.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

E-6 

Petty  Officer  First  Class  

70.00 

75.00 

75.00 

80.00 

85.00 

90.00 

95.00 

95.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

E-5 

Petty  Officer  Second  Class  

60.00 

70.00 

70.00 

80.00 

80.00 

85.00 

90.00 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

95.00 

E-4 

Petty  Officer  Third  Class  

55.00 

65.00 

65.00 

70.00 

75.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 

E-3 

Seaman,  Etc 

55.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

E-2  Seaman  Apprentice,  Etc 

E-1  Recruit  

Aviation  Cadets  

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

60.00 

55.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 
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such  as  recruiting  duty  where  it  is  determined  im- 
practicable to  use  the  messing  facilities,  you  may  be 
entitled  to  draw  $2.57  per  day  subsistence  allowance 
under  certain  conditions.  However,  geographic  loca- 
tion of  duty  and  type  of  duty  enter  into  your  entitle- 
ment for  this  allowance. 

n amily  separation  allowance— You  draw  this  al- 
lowance when  you’re  separated  from  your  depend- 
ents owing  to  a government  enforced  separation,  ex- 
amples of  which  would  be  shipboard,  overseas  dutv 


or  temporary  duty.  If  you’re  on  permanent  overseas 
duty  (including  Alaska,  but  not  Hawaii),  you  may 
receive  a monthly  separation  allowance  equal  to  the 
BAQ  payable  to  men  “without  dependents”  in  your 
grade,  provided  the  movement  of  your  dependents  to 
your  overseas  station  is  not  authorized,  single  govern- 
ment quarters  at  your  duty  station  are  not  available, 
and  vour  dependents  do  not,  in  fact,  reside  with  you. 

If  you  re  in  grade  E-4  with  over  four  years’  service 
or  above  and  have  dependents,  you  may  receive  a 
monthly  allowance  of  $30  if  you  are  on  shipboard 


& ALLOWANCES 


RANK  OR 
PAY  GRADE 


OTHER  SPECIAL  AND 
HAZARDOUS  DUTY  PAY 
(Per  month) 


SUBSISTENCE  ALLOWANCE 


Sea  Pay  and  Certain 

Other  Hazardous 

Grade 

No  dependents 

With  dependents 

0'seas  Service  Pay 

Duty  Pay 

0-10 

0-10 

$230.40 

$288.00 

0-9 

0-9 

230.40 

288.00 

0-8 

0-8 

230.40 

288.00 

0-7 

0-7 

230.40 

288.00 

0-6 

Not 

$110.00 

$47.88 

0-6 

211.80 

258.30 

0-5 

Eligible 

0-5 

198.30 

238.80 

0-4 

0-4 

178.80 

215.40 

0-3 

0-3 

158.40 

195.60 

0-2 

0-2 

138.60 

175.80 

0-1 

0-1 

108.90 

141.60 

W-4 

W-4 

$172.50 

$207.90 

W-3 

Not 

$110.00 

$47.88 

W-3 

155.40 

191.70 

W-2 

Eligible 

W-2 

137.10 

173.70 

W-1 

W-1 

123.90 

160.80 

BASIC  ALLOWANCE  FOR  QUARTERS 


E-9 

$22.50 

E-8 

22.50 

E-7 

22.50 

E-G 

20.00 

E-5 

16.00 

E-4 

13.00 

E-3 

9.00 

E-2 

8.00 

E-1 

8.00 

$55.00 


Daily  rate  of  $2.57  when  ra- 
tions in  kind  are  not  avail- 
able. When  permission  is 
granted  to  mess  off  base, 
you  draw  Comrats  at  the  rate 
of  $1.52  a day.  Leave,  hos- 
pital and  field  rations  are 
likewise  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$1.52  a day. 


E-9 

$130.80 

$184.20 

E-8 

122.10 

172.20 

E-7 

104.70 

161.40 

E-6 

95.70 

150.00 

E-5 

92.70 

138.60 

‘E-4 

81.60 

121.50 

“E-4 

E-3 

E-2 

See  explanation 

in  table  below 

E-1 

'More  than  four  years' 

service. 

Four  years’  service  or  less. 

QUARTERS  ALLOWANCES  AND  ALLOTMENT  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MEN  IN  GRADE  E-4  (less  than  4 years' service)  AND  BELOW 

The  columns  below  apply  only  to  enlisted  personnel  in  pay  grade  E-4  (less  than  4 years’  service)  and  below.  Amounts  of  BAQ  vary  according  to  pay  grade 
and  whether  you  have  dependents  or  not.  A minimum  contribution  from  basic  pay  ($10  monthly)  is  required  for  dependents  BAQ  entitlement.  A sum  equal  to 
the  quarters  allowance  (column  A)  is  combined  with  the  contribution  from  basic  pay  (column  B).  The  total  of  A and  B is  equivalent  to  the  minimum  monthly 
allotment  to  dependents. 


A 

B 

a + b = y 

PAY  GRADE 

BASIC  ALLOWANCE  FOR  QUARTERS 

CONTRIBUTION 
FROM  BASIC  PAY 

MINIMUM  MONTHLY  ALLOTMENT  TO 
DEPENDENT(S) 

No  dependents 

With  dependents 

With  dependents 

E-4 

$61.60 

$121.50 

$40.00 

$161.50 

E-3 

72.30 

105.00 

40.00 

145.00 

E-2 

63.90 

105.00 

40.00 

145.00 

E-1 

60.00 

105.00 

40.00 

145.00 

IN  FIGURING  your  gross  Navy  income,  be  sure  to  include  all  the  types  of  pay  and  allowances  to  which  you  are  entitled.  Reenlistment  bonus,  clothing 
allowance,  family  separation  allowance,  lump-sum  leave  payment,  travel  allowance,  and  dislocation  and  station  allowances. 

Here  are  other  types  of  pay:  P-1,  P-2,  P-3  PAY— Enlisted  personnel  in  certain  ratings  and  skills  in  which  large  amounts  of  Navy  training  money  have 
been  invested,  and  in  which  manpower  shortages  exist,  may  be  awarded  proficiency  oay  as  a career  incentive.  Those  in  designated  skills  who  are  other- 

wise eligible  and  recommended  may  draw  varying  monthly  awards  of  P-1,  $50;  P-2,  $75;  P-3,  $100;  and  P-3,  $150.  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay  of  $30  may 
be  awarded  under  certain  conditions  to  recruit  company  commanders,  recruit  canvassers,  career  counselors  and  evasion  and  escape  technicians.  All  pro  pay 
categories  are  subject  to  annual  revision. 

DIVING  PAY— Designated  officers  and  enlisted  men  employed  as  divers  may  receive  special  diving  pay.  Amounts  are  $110  per  month  for  officers  and  from 
$65  to  $110  monthly  for  enlisted  men,  depending  upon  diver  classification. 

HOSTILE  FIRE  PAY— Officers  and  enlisted  men  while  serving  in  specified  areas  may  be  awarded  hostile  fire  pay  at  the  rate  of  $65  per  month. 

PHYSICIANS',  OPTOMETRISTS'  AND  DENTISTS'  PAY— Medical  officers  are  entitled  to  special  pay  while  serving  on  active  duty.  Payments  range  from  $50 
to  $350  monthly,  based  on  the  number  of  years  served  on  active  duty. 
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duty  away  from  your  home  port  for  a continuous 
period  of  more  than  30  days,  or  if  you  are  on  tem- 
porary duty  or  temporary  additional  duty  away  from 
your  permanent  station  for  more  than  30  days  and 
your  dependents  do  not  accompany  you. 

Also,  any  time  the  movement  of  your  dependents 
to  your  permanent  station  or  a place  near  your  station 
is  not  authorized  at  government  expense,  and  they  do 
not  in  fact  reside  with  you,  you  may  receive  the  $30 
monthly  family  separation  allowance. 

A new  law,  effective  1 Jan  1971,  provides  for  the 
payment  of  FSA  to  qualified  members  even  though 
their  families  reside  in  government  housing.  Addition- 
ally, payment  of  FSA  is  also  authorized  for  families  of 
servicemen  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia. 

■ ump  sum  leave  payment  — Upon  discharge,  trans- 
it fer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  retirement,  you  may 
cash  in  on  your  unused  accumulated  leave,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  60  days,  for  a lump-sum  payment  based 
on  the  following: 

• Officers.  Basic  pay  and  allowance  for  quarters  and 
$47.88  (subsistence  allowance)  applicable  on  date  of 
separation. 

• Enlisted.  Basic  pay  on  date  of  separation,  plus  an 
allowance  of  70  cents  per  day  for  subsistence  and,  if 
in  grade  E-5  or  above  and  have  dependents,  an  al- 
lowance for  quarters  computed  at  the  rate  of  $1.25 
per  day. 

BASIC  ALLOWANCE  FOR  QUARTERS 

QASIC  ALLOWANCE  FOR  QUARTERS  (BAQ)—  If  you’re 
® a family  man  and  do  not  reside  in  government 
quarters,  a monthly  BAQ  provides  rent  money  for 
you  and  your  dependents. 

• Officers  without  dependents  normally  receive  a 
BAQ  only  when  government  quarters  are  not  avail- 
able. This  means  that  officers  without  dependents  who 
are  assigned  to  shipboard  duty,  and  to  stations  that 
have  bachelor  officer  quarters,  do  not  receive  a quar- 
ters allowance.  Those  in  grade  0-4  and  above  without 
dependents  may  elect  to  receive  BAQ  rather  than  oc- 
cupy available  government  housing  unless  assigned 
duties  which  require  on-base  residency. 

• Regardless  of  pay  grade,  both  officers  and  enlisied 
men  who  have  dependents  are  entitled  to  BAQ  wheth- 
er they  are  serving  ashore,  at  sea  or  overseas  unless 
government  quarters  are  assigned.  The  amount  of  the 
BAQ,  however,  varies  with  pay  grade  (see  pay  chart). 
Those  who  occupy  government  quarters,  of  course, 
forfeit  all,  or  part,  of  their  BAQ. 

Dislocation  Allowance— No  matter  how  many  de- 
pendents you  have,  you  may  be  entitled  to  a disloca- 
tion allowance  equal  to  a month’s  BAQ  when  you  re- 
locate your  household  under  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion orders.  You  must,  however,  be  in  pay  grade  E-4 
(or  above)  and  have  more  than  two  years  of  service 
but  less  than  four  with  enough  obligated  service  to 
increase  your  total  active  service  to  six  years. 

If  you  have  dependents,  you  must  actually  relocate 


your  dependents’  household  with  the  intent  to  estab- 
lish a bonafide,  permanent-type  residence.  Members 
without  dependents  are  entitled  to  this  allowance  if 
they  are  not  assigned  quarters  at  their  new  permanent 
duty  station.  This  dislocation  allowance  is  not  auto- 
matic; you  must  apply  for  it  after  you  have  arrived  at 
your  new  permanent  duty  station.  Chapter  IX  of 
Joint  Travel  Regulations,  Volume  1,  specifies  condi- 
tions governing  payment. 

qtation  allowances— When  assigned  to  dutv  over- 
^ seas,  you  may  become  eligible  for  one  or  more  of 
four  different  station  allowances,  depending  on  a va- 
riety of  factors  such  as  location,  your  grade,  the  nature 
of  your  orders,  whether  your  dependents  accompanv 
you,  and  the  overseas  housing  and  cost  of  living  situa- 
tion. 

In  general,  station  allowances  are  paid  to  those  on 
duty  outside  the  U.  S.  to  defray  the  differences  be- 
tween the  average  cost  at  a specific  overseas  station 
and  the  average  stateside  costs— when  the  overseas 
costs  are  greater. 

Joint  Travel  Regulations,  Volume  1,  contains  speci- 
fic instructions  on  conditions  under  which  station  al- 
lowances are  paid.  Application  for  such  allowance  is 
usually  required,  and,  in  view  of  varying  conditions 
and  rates,  you  should  check  your  disbursing  office 
when  reporting  to  overseas  duty  to  find  out  about  the 
station  allowances,  if  any,  for  your  area.  The  allow- 
ances are  revised  each  year  and  may  be  subject  to 
change  at  any  time.  Generally,  however,  station  allow- 
ances most  commonly  involve: 

• Housing  and  Cost  of  Living  Allowances  (HA  and 
COLA).  These  help  defray  the  average  excess  costs 
you  face  while  on  permanent,  overseas  duty.  The 
Housing  Allowance  is  a daily  rate  that  is  based  on  the 
difference  between  BAQ  and  the  average  cost  of 
housing  (including  rent  and  utilities)  at  the  overseas 
duty  station.  COLA  allowances  are  based  on  your 
rank,  the  area  in  which  you  are  located,  and  the  num- 
ber of  your  dependents,  as  well  as  the  average  living 
expenses  (other  than  housing)  in  the  U.  S.  and  at  the 
overseas  location. 

• Interim  Housing  Allowance  (IHA).  This  type  of 
station  allowance  may  be  paid  when  vou  are  required 
to  procure  non-government,  family-type  housing  be- 
fore your  dependents  arrive  overseas.  An  IHA  in  an 
amount  determined  by  location  may  be  paid  for  60 
days  or  until  your  dependents  arrive  at  your  over- 
seas station,  whichever  is  earlier. 

• Temporary  Lodging  Allowance  (TLA).  The  TLA  is 
designed  to  reimburse  you  for  extra  expenses  vou  in- 
cur while  “eating  out”  and  living  in  hotel-type  ac- 
commodations while  awaiting  permanent  housing  after 
reporting  overseas,  or  for  briefer  periods  before  de- 
parture from  overseas  on  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion orders.  Although  there  are  provisions  for  exten- 
sions of  TLA,  the  allowance  generally  is  paid  for 
periods  not  to  exceed  60  days  upon  reporting  to  an 
overseas  station,  and  not  to  exceed  10  davs  upon  de- 
parture. Daily  TLA  rates  are  determined  by  multiply- 
ing a given  area’s  travel  per  diem  allowance  by  a per- 
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centage  factor  based  on  the  number  of  dependents 
accompanying  you  to  your  new  duty  station. 

travel  allowance— There  are  any  number  of  travel 
* situations  you  might  face  while  on  active  duty  for 
which  the  Navy  will  pay  the  expenses  or  will  reim- 
burse you  with  appropriate  travel  allowances.  Gen- 
erally, any  time  you  must  travel  under  orders  the 
Navy  pays  for  your  transportation.  If  you  have  de- 
pendents and  are  in  pay  grade  E-4  with  more  than 
two  years  of  service  but  less  than  four  and  sufficient 
obligated  active  service  to  increase  your  total  active 
service  to  six  years  or  more,  or  an  E-4  with  over  four 
years’  service,  or  in  a higher  pay  grade,  your  family 
may  travel  at  government  expense  when  you  receive 
PCS  orders.  Your  dependents  may  also  travel  at  gov- 
ernment expense  when  you  receive  temporary  duty  in 
connection  with  schooling  for  more  than  20  weeks, 
which  is  considered  as  a PCS  assignment. 

One  popular  method  of  travel  between  permanent 
duty  stations  is  to  drive  your  own  car,  pay  your  own 
expenses,  and  then  ask  for  reimbursement. 

Under  this  system,  you  get  six  cents  a mile  for  your 
own  travel,  plus  six  cents  a mile  for  each  dependent 
age  12  or  over  (not  to  exceed  two  such  dependents), 
and  three  cents  per  mile  for  each  dependent  over  five 
and  under  12.  The  total  reimbursement  for  depend- 
ents’ travel  may  not  exceed  18  cents  per  mile.  You 
collect  your  dependents’  allowance  after  they  have 
completed  the  travel  (you  may  usually  draw  your 
share  of  the  allowance— six  cents  per  mile— in  advance) . 

You  should  check  with  your  personnel  and  disburs- 
ing offices  each  time  you  receive  transfer  or  travel  or- 
ders and  ask  about  modes  of  transportation,  author- 
ized allowances,  and  dependent  travel  status.  De- 
pending upon  the  nature  of  your  orders  and  whether 
your  travel  will  be  from  one  shore  station  to  another, 
shore  station  to  a ship,  or  ship  to  shore,  there  may  be 
a variety  of  options  regarding  dependents’  travel  that 
you  should  discuss  with  your  family  well  in  advance. 


Finance  Center 
At  Your  Service 


II  ANDLING  THE  FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS— ill  Such  diverse 
**  areas  as  reenlistment'  bonuses,  entitlement  claims, 
leave  accounting,  travel,  bonds,  and  so  on— for  today’s 
600,000-plus  Navy  men  and  women  is  a big  job.  And 
the  Navy  Finance  Center  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  a 
staff  of  around  1100  military  and  civilian  personnel, 
does  it  well. 

A quick  glance  at  some  recent  statistics  from  the 
center  reveals  the  huge  volume  of  work  produced  by 
the  NFC  staff.  Not  only  do  they  distribute  the  monthly 
allotment  checks  to  dependents,  but  they  also  send  pay 
checks  to  110,000  drilling  Naval  Reservists  and  240,- 
000  Fleet  Reservists,  retirees  and  nrotc  students.  In 


addition,  they  also  make  monthly  deposits  to  15,000 
accounts  under  the  10  per  cent  saving/deposit  pro- 
gram and  keep  tabs  on  the  300,000  savings  bonds 
being  held  for  active  duty  Nawmen. 

Although  the  center  does  not  make  up  the  pay 
checks  for  individual  Navymen  outside  the  Cleveland 
area,  it  is  responsible  for  auditing  records  of  all  the 
U.  S.  Navy’s  ship  and  station  disbursing  offices  around 
the  world.  It  also  handles  problems  of  personnel  al- 
ready separated,  such  as  over  or  under  payments. 

NFC  handles  over  1.4  million  accounts  and  pays 
out  more  than  $2. 6-billion  through  eight  million  checks 
issued  each  year.  And  experience  has  taught  that  such 
a large  organization  must  take  care  not  to  lose  con- 
tact with  the  people  it  serves.  Recent  reorganization 
of  the  center’s  telephone  system  now  allows  Navymen 
having  a problem  which  cannot  be  solved  on  the  local 
level  to  call  NFC  on  autovon  or  commercial  lines. 

HOW  TO  CALL  NFC 

Persons  calling  commercially  can  dial  216-522 
■ plus  extension  of  the  department  they  wish  to  con- 
tact. autovon  callers  must  dial  580  plus  the  exten- 
sion. Except  for  the  allotment  division,  all  office  ex- 
tensions are  the  same  for  both  autovon  and  commer- 
cial calls. 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  rundown  of  NFC 
departments.  A complete  listing  is  available  from 
either  your  personnel  or  disbursing  office. 

• Allotments—  During  working  hours  call  216-522- 
5705  commercially  or  580-5880  AUTOVON.  (Note: 
After  working  hours  all  inquiries,  regardless  of  type, 
should  be  directed  to  this  department  using  the  above 
telephone  numbers.  After  security  hours,  phone  in- 
quiries will  be  tape-recorded  and  NFC  personnel  will 
call  back  the  next'  work  day.  This  in  effect  offers  7 
days’  per  week  around-the-clock  service. ) 

• Reenlistment  bonuses— Ext.  5557. 

• Continuation  pay,  including  information  on  pre- 
vious payments— Ext.  5714. 

• Pay  entitlement  claims— Ext.  5587. 

• Savings  deposits,  including  emergency  withdrawal 
information— Exts.  5585  or  5547. 

• Paid  travel  vouchers  in  financial  returns— Exts. 
5775  or  5776. 

• Overpaid  at  discharge  or  outstanding  indebtedness 
-Ext.  5767. 

Separate  from  the  NFC  operation,  but  also  located 
in  the  Cleveland  area,  is  the  Family  Allowance  Ac- 
tivity which  handles  questions  of  dependent  status 
determination.  You  can  reach  them  via  Ext.  5567. 

The  military  pay  departments  of  Navy  Regional 
Finance  Centers  (NRFCs)  and  Navy  Finance  Offices 
located  around  the  country  can  also  answer  technical 
questions  on  pay  and  allowances.  NRFCs  are  located 
in  Norfolk,  Pearl  Harbor,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Great  Lakes.  Finance  offices 
are  found  in  the  following  locations:  Boston,  Brook- 
lyn, Charleston,  Guam,  Jacksonville,  Key  West,  Long 
Beach,  New  London,  New  Orleans,  Newport,  Orlando, 
Philadelphia,  Port  Hueneme  and  Seattle,  Wash. 


RIGHTS  & BENEFITS 


ENT: 


there’s  no  doubt  about  it,  allotments  are  big  busi- 
1 ness.  The  1100  military  and  civilian  workers  of  the 
Navy  Finance  Center  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  thou- 
sands of  Navy  disbursing  clerks  around  the  world 
spend  a great  deal  of  their  time  making  sure  your 
allotment  does  what  it’s  designed  to  do  for  you. 

There  are  currently  10  types  of  allotments  in  gen- 
eral use  for  today’s  active  duty  Navy  men  and  wo- 
men. Two  of  the  most  common,  of  course,  are  the 
class  “Q”  allotment— for  quarters—  and  the  class  “S” 
allotment— generally  thought  to  be  “savings,”  although 
officially  classed  as  a “multiple  purpose  allotment.” 

Other  type  allotments  include  the  following  classes: 
“B”-Bonds,  “C ’’-Charity,  “D”-Dependency,  “H”-Home 
Loan,  “I ’’-Insurance  (commercial  type),  “J”-10  per 
cent  Savings  Deposit,  “L”-Loan  (for  repayment  to 
either  Navy  Relief  or  the  American  Red  Cross),  “N”- 
U.  S.  Government  Life  Insurance  and/or  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  and  “T”-Treasury  (for  repay- 
ment of  indebtedness  to  the  federal  government,  such 
as  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service). 

The  most  important  thing  you  should  know  about 
allotments  is  the  fact  that  they  are  not  started  auto- 
matically. This  means,  for  example,  that  you  can’t 
just  tell  vour  disbursing  officer  that  you’re  now  married 
and  expect  your  wife  to  receive  a “Q”  allotment,  or 
that  you’ll  receive  BAQ  in  your  next  paycheck.  You 
must  apply  for  this  allowance  in  writing  just  as  you 
must  make  a written  request  either  to  start  or  stop 
any  type  allotment. 

As  a married  (or  about  to  be)  Navyman,  you’ll 
undoubtedly  be  most  concerned  with  either  the  Class 
“Q”  or  “D”  allotments.  Since  you  are  the  family  pro- 
vider, you  should  know  how  these  two  types  of  al- 
lotments work,  who  is  eligible  to  receive  them  and 
what  procedures  you  must  follow  to  apply  for  them. 

APPLYING  FOR  BAQ  AND  ALLOTMENTS 

iiihen  applying  for  BAQ  and/or  your  wife’s  “Q” 
allotment,  there  are  certain  conditions  you  and 
your  dependents  must  meet.  You’ll  be  given  an  ap- 
plication which  you  must  fill  out,  giving  identifying 
information  concerning  yourself,  your  dependents, 
and  their  relationship  to  you. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  disbursing 
officer  as  to  your  dependents’  eligibility,  he  may  with- 
hold credit.  If  so,  you  may  register  a “D”  allotment 
pending  determination  of  your  dependents’  eligibility. 
This  allotment,  cf  course,  is  one  in  which  the  entire 
contribution  is  made  by  you  from  your  regular  pay 
(no  cost  to  the  government). 

In  the  case  of  your  parents,  or  children  over  21 
years  of  age,  credit  for  BAQ  cannot  be  given  until 


the  application  is  approved.  Therefore,  a voluntan 
“D”  allotment  should  be  registered. 

poR  purposes  OF  entitlement  to  BAQ,  the  term  “de- 
' pendent”  is  specifically  limited  to  certain  individu- 
als under  certain  conditions.  These  dependents  are: 

• Lawful  wife. 

• Unmarried  legitimate  children  under  age  21. 

• Legitimate  stepchildren  who  are  unmarried  and 
under  age  21.  These  children  must  in  fact  be  depend- 
ent upon  you  for  a substantial  portion  of  their  support. 

• Adopted,  unmarried  children  under  age  21.  These 
children  become  eligible  dependents  only  when  ap- 
propriate action  has  been  taken  bv  a civil  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  to  permit  adoption  by  vou.  A 
legally  adopted,  unmarried  minor  child  must  also 
be  dependent  on  you  for  substantial  support. 

• Unmarried,  legitimate  children  over  age  21  who 
are  incapable  of  self-support  owing  to  mental  or  phvs- 
ical  incapacitation,  and  who  are  dependent  upon  vou 
for  more  than  one-half  of  their  support.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  dependents  in  this  category  be  mem- 
bers of  your  household. 

• Natural  parents,  provided  they  actually  depend 
on  you  for  more  than  one-half  their  support.  If  vour 
parents  have  an  income  from  some  other  source  other 
than  charity  that  exceeds  one-half  of  their  expenses, 
you  cannot  be  considered  as  providing  over  one-half 
support. 

• A person  (including  stepparents,  former  step- 
parents, or  parents  by  adoption)  who  has  acted  as 
your  parent  for  a continuous  period  of  five  vears 
during  your  minority.  Such  person  must  depend  on 
you  for  more  than  one-half  support. 

BAQ  on  behalf  of  dependents  is  not  payable  on 


behalf  of  a dependent  who  is  himself  (herself)  en- 
titled to  basic  pay. 

DEPENDENTS'  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Your  wife  will  normally  have  no  responsibility  in 
connection  with  your  application  for  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters.  However,  if  she  has  been  married 
previously,  there  may  be  a requirement  to  submit  to 
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the  Navy  family  allowance  activity  evidence  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  previous  marriage  and,  in  certain 
cases,  evidence  of  the  remarriage  (if  the  marriage 
certificate  has  not  been  previously  submitted.) 

If  your  wife  has  children  by  a previous  marriage 
tor  whom  you  have  applied  for  BAQ,  she  may  be  re- 
quired to  submit  birth  certificates.  In  addition,  an  af- 
fidavit will  be  sent  to  her  by  the  family  allowance 
activity  for  completion.  This  affidavit  concerns  the 
amount  of  support,  if  any,  being  received  bv  her  from 
other  sources. 

If  you  have  unmarried  children  over  age  21  who  are 
dependent  on  you  because  of  their  mental  or  phys- 


ical handicap,  the  affidavit  described  above  will  be 
required  from  the  custodian  of  the  children. 

If  your  wife  needs  assistance  in  obtaining  any  docu- 
ments or  information  she  may  ask  the  local  chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  local  welfare  agencies  (pub- 
lic and  private),  your  Legal  Aid  Society,  clerk  of 
court,  and  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  for  help. 
All  documents  submitted  (with  the  exception  of  na- 
turalization papers)  should  be  certified  or  photo- 
static copies.  (Make  it  a point  to  keep  the  original  of 
all  your  documents.  You  may  need  them  again.) 

Parents,  or  any  person  who  acted  in  a similar  re- 
lationship, have  definite  requirements  to  meet.  An 
affidavit  known  as  the  “Parent’s  Dependency  Affi- 
davit” will  be  sent  to  your  parents  by  the  family  al- 
lowance activity  for  completion.  The  Dependents  As- 
sistance Act  specifically  requires  that  the  dependency 
of  your  father  or  mother  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  an  affidavit  submitted  by  them.  Make  sure  you 
stress  the  importance  of  this  form  to  your  parents. 
Carelessness  or  inaccuracy  in  filling  it  out  may  result 
in  delay  and,  possibly,  disapproval  of  your  applica- 
tion for  BAQ.  If  your  parents  need  assistance  in  pre- 
paring affidavits  or  forms  they  should  contact  the 
same  agencies  and  organizations  suggested  above. 


You  should  remember  that  your  family  will  not 
receive  an  allotment  check  immediately  after  ap- 
plication is  made.  The  check  is  not  mailed  until  the 
end  of  the  month  for  which  it  is  payable. 

This  means  that  if  you  registered  your  wife’s  “D” 
or  “Q”  allotment  in  March,  for  example,  the  amount 
would  be  withheld  from  your  April  basic  pay,  and 
your  wife’s  first  allotment  check  would  be  mailed  on 
or  about  30  April. 

Generally  the  minimum  time  for  allotments  to 
reach  wives  and  children  is  five  to  eight  weeks  after 
application.  It  takes  at  least  three  months  after  appli- 
cation for  full  “Q”  allotments  for  parents  to  be  pro- 
cessed and  mailed.  Meanwhile,  the  “D”  allotment  is 
effective. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  A LAPSE  IN  PAYMENTS 

P \ch  month  the  Navy  Finance  Center  receives  a 
■■  number  of  letters  from  dependents  who  report 
they  did  not  receive  their  allotment  checks.  In  almost 
all  cases,  failure  to  receive  allotment  checks  on  sched- 
ule can  be  traced  to  the  failure  of  the  Navyman  or 
dependents  to  notify  the  center  of  a change  of  ad- 
dress. You  should  remember  that  when  you  move,  and 
wish  to  receive  your  check  at  your  new  address,  you 
should  notify  NFC  before  the  16th  of  the  month. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  use  the  regular  change  of 
address  card  NFC  sends  to  allotment  payees  period- 
ically. Be  sure  you  include  your  name  and  service/ 
Social  Security  number,  and  your  old  and  new  mail- 
ing addresses.  And,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  file  a 
change  of  address  notice  with  your  local  post  office. 
They  will  forward  your  mail. 
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BENEFITS  / THE  NOW  NAVY 

petty  officers,  that  acts  as  a sounding  board  for  ideas 
and  proposals  of  interest  to  enlisted  men  ( Z-23 ) . A 
later  Z-gram,  Z-95,  replaces  that  hoard  with  a group 
composed  of  enlisted  representatives  of  23  Fleet,  force 
and  major  commands,  known  as  Master  Chief  Petty 
Officers  of  the  Command  (mcpoc). 


qervice  is  faster  and  friendlier  at  Navy  personnel 
^ offices  and  exchanges;  more  Navymen  at  shore 
commands  and  aboard  ships  are  getting  a hearing  for 
their  ideas  and  problems.  Junior  officers  are  taking 
on  greater  responsibilities  early  in  their  careers.  Sailors 
are  wearing  beards,  longer  hair  and  civvies,  and  sched- 
uled for  the  not-too-distant  future  is  a new  enlisted 
uniform  that  will  be  the  same  for  all  Navymen— 
from  recruit  to  admiral. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  Navy’s  efforts 
to  boost  reenlistment  figures  by  “humanizing”  the 
service  and  making  a naval  career  more  attractive 
to  first-termers  and  career  men  alike.  Many  changes 
have  been  announced  by  a series  of  policy  directives 
from  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations— 
messages  widely  known  as  “Z-grams,”  after  their 
originator,  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.  The  con- 
tents of  many  Z-grams,  are  already  standard  operat- 
ing procedure;  others  have  aimed  at  longer-term 
changes.  All  Z-grams  of  wide  interest  are  included  as 
of  the  date  this  issue  went  to  press.  Some  of  the 
earlier  Z-grams  which  initiated  pilot  programs  that 
were  later  established  and  extended  or  which  are  of 
primarily  administrative  significance  have  not  been 
included.  All  are  indicative  of  the  Navy’s  determina- 
tion to  “ . . . put  people  first.”  Here’s  a rundown  on 
some  of  the  more  important  Z-grams  and  what  they’ve 
done  for  you,  your  shipmates  and  your  family. 

BETTER  LINES  OF  COMMUNICATION 

the  very  first  Z-gram,  Z-01  brought  a group  of 
* naval  personnel  to  Washington  to  review  policies 
bearing  on  retention  and  morale.  Since  then,  these 
retention  study  groups,  as  they’re  called,  have  given 
top  officials  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  problems  and 
suggestions  from  representatives  of  every  rank,  grade 
and  specialty  area  in  the  Navy. 

The  belief  that  better  communications  means  a 
better  Navy  also  led  to  Z-48,  which  opened  a new  of- 
fice in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  Called  Pers-P 
(“for  people”),  its  primary  mission  is  to  obtain  an- 
swers to  questions  anyone  in  the  Navy  is  asking,  and 
to  open  up  channels  of  communication  between  head- 
quarters and  the  Fleet.  To  ensure  that  Navymen  from 
minority  groups  get  a hearing  on  their  special  prob- 
lems, and  to  guarantee  equal  opportunity  for  all,  an- 
other message,  Z-66,  directs  all  COs  to  appoint  special 
assistants  for  minority  affairs.  It  also  announces  that 
Navy  exchanges,  commissaries,  special  services  and 
libraries  will  provide  goods  and  services  of  interest 
to  all  segments  of  the  naval  community. 

Some  Z-grams  set  up  action  telephone  lines  (Z-60), 
gave  Navy  wives  direct  access  to  station  COs  (Z-24), 
established  a CNO  Advisory  Board,  made  up  of  senior 


MORE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THOSE  WHO  WANT  IT 


Jk  nother  group  of  Z-grams  is  concerned  with  giving 
^ outstanding  Navymen  a chance  for  greater  job 
challenges  and  increased  responsibilities.  One  of  the 
earliest,  Z-I4,  gives  junior  officers  more  time  for  career 
training  by  eliminating  many  collateral  duties  and  turn- 
ing over  other  jobs  to  senior  petty  officers.  Z-44  con- 
tributes to  the  same  purpose  by  giving' qualified  senior 
POs  a chance  to  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  in  port 


quarterdeck  watches.  So  do  Z-46  and  Z-63,  which  cut 
down  on  required  paperwork. 

Other  Z-grams  which  contribute  to  greater  chal- 
lenges for  those  who  want  them,  and  can  handle 
them,  include  Z-19,  which  increases  below-zone  pro- 
motions; Z-31,  which  gives  junior  officers  a chance  to 
practice  shiphandling,  in  yearly  contests;  Z-37,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  LCDRs  to  take  command  of 
aviation  squadrons;  and  Z-91,  which  makes  the  limited 
duty  officer  program  more  attractive  to  chief  warrant 
officers  by  appointing  LDOs  as  LTJGs  rather  than 
ensigns.  Z-79  allows  early  augmentation  for  Reserve 
officers  interested  in  naval  careers,  and  young  junior 
officers  may  now  acquire  necessary  experience  early 
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in  their  careers  by  requesting  transfer  to  sea,  thanks 
to  Z-42.  (Check  also  the  Officer  Assignment  pages.) 

Advanced  education  is  another  important  career 
field  affected  by  Z-grams.  Z-59  authorizes  independent 
research  and  study  at  full  pay  and  allowances  for 
selected  officers;  Z-86  broadens  the  Navy’s  postgrad- 
uate education  program  to  allow  a small  group  of  out- 
standing officers  to  attend  graduate  schools  at  civilian 
universities  of  their  choice,  in  fields  of  study  com- 
patible with  their  naval  specialties.  In  addition,  Z-89 
sets  up  a leadership  program  which  will  allow  two 
officers  to  serve  as  SecNav  and  CNO  Fellows  in  the 
immediate  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  Washington. 

For  enlisted  Navymen  who’ve  demonstrated  ability 
to  take  on  greater  responsibilities,  but  who  have  trouble 
passing  advancement  exams,  Z-09  authorizes  a limited 


number  of  meritorious  advancements  to  POl  and 
CPO.  Another  CNO  message,  Z-16,  helps  raise  job 
satisfaction  by  setting  up  a computerized  “Swaps” 
program  for  enlisted  Navymen  who  wish  to  exchange 
duty. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  has  called  advisory  duty  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  . . . the  most  challenging  job 
in  the  Navy  . . . and  the  most  career-enhancing  tour 
possible  today.”  Z-65  and  Z-73  announce  new  incen- 
tives to  encourage  outstanding  Navymen,  both  officers 
and  enlisted,  to  volunteer  for  this  duty.  Benefits  in- 
clude guaranteed  field  advancement  for  enlisted  men 
and  spot  promotions  for  many  officers;  hostile  fire  pay 
and  combat  zone  tax  exemption;  and  reassignment 


priority  after  completing  the  tour.  Another  incentive, 
preferential  housing,  is  announced  in  Z-74;  Z-90  au- 
thorizes special  “responsibility  pay”  for  officers  oc- 
cupying certain  senior  advisor  billets. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES  AND  PAY 

improving  THE  quality  of  life  for  Navymen  and 

their  families  is  an  important  goal  of  the  Navy’s 
recent  efforts.  Z-36  tackles  one  aspect  of  this  problem 
by  eliminating  long  waiting  lines  and  setting  other 
minimum  standards  of  service  at  personnel  offices, 
disbursing  offices,  dispensaries  and  other  offices  deal- 
ing in  personal  services.  Other  CNO  messages  have 
resulted  in  more  convenient  hours  (Z-39)  and  cus- 
tomer advisory  boards  at  Navy  exchanges  (Z-33); 
establishment  of  five  hard  rock’  clubs  and  increased 
participation  by  junior  officers  in  officers’  club  ac- 
tivities (Z-30);  and  the  installation  of  beer  vending 
machines  in  senior  bachelor  enlisted  quarters  (Z-35). 

The  Self-Help  program,  announced  in  Z-22,  is  also 
contributing  to  raising  the  quality  of  Navy  life  by  im- 
proving on-base  facilities,  including  temporary  lodging, 
parking  lots,  trailer  parks,  locker  clubs  and  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Pay  (which  is  covered  in  detail  beginning  on  page 
4),  is  the  subject  of  several  Z-grams.  The  first  is  Z-15, 
which  helps  familiarize  Navymen  with  their  pay  sys- 
tem by  giving  everyone  an  itemized  statement  of  their 
pay  checks.  Z-40  encourages  commands  to  improve 
check-cashing  facilities,  Z-17  raises  the  limit  for 
cashing  personal  checks  to  $50  per  day,  and  Z-58  in- 
structs ship’s  stores  to  accept  personal  checks  in  pay- 
ment for  purchases.  Finally,  Z-43  and  Z-18  help  speed 
up  the  processing  of  claims  and  announce  longer  hours 
at  the  Navy  Finance  Center  for  phone  queries  from 
the  Fleet. 

LEAVE  AND  LIBERTY 

qicgest  change  in  the  field  of  leave  and  liberty 
(also  covered  elsewhere  in  this  issue)  is  announced 
in  Z-25,  which  encourages  COs  to  set  up  six-section 
watch  bills  inport,  replacing  the  old,  traditional  four 
sections  and  giving  many  Navymen  50  per  cent  more 
time  at  home.  Other  Z-grams  have  contributed  to 
more  liberty  by  limiting  time  at  sea  on  routine  local 
ops  (Z-27)  and  by  encouraging  the  granting  of  com- 
pensatory time  off  for  Navymen  who  catch  duty  on 
holidays  (Z-21).  For  ships  at  sea,  Z-38  encourages 
COs  to  eliminate,  or  reduce  as  much  as  possible,  the 
scheduling  of  work  routine  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

To  ensure  that  Navvmen  in  all  rates  get  the  chance 
to  spend  this  extra  time  at  home,  Z-75  eliminates  sea 
tours  of  over  six  years,  greatly  reducing  time  at  sea 
for  Navymen  in  122  rates  and  ratings.  In  addition,  the 
message  grants  reassignment  options  to  P02s  and 
above  whose  tours  at  sea  remain  at  four  to  six  years, 
which  allow  them  more  time  with  their  families  dur- 
ing their  last  two  years  at  sea.  For  those  who  prefer 
to  stay  at  sea,  Z-ll  authorizes  extensions  of  sea  tours. 

The  first  Z-gram  concerned  with  leave  is  Z-04, 
which  authorizes  30  days’  leave  for  officers  receiving 
PCS  orders  and  reaffirms  the  same  privilege  for  en- 
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IGHTS  & BENEFITS  / ALL  NEW  UNIFORM  / REENLISTMENT  INCENTIVES 


listed  Navymen.  Navymen  being  transferred  may  draw 
enough  advance  pay  to  take  care  of  anticipated  ex- 
penses during  the  move,  thanks  in  part  to  Z-88,  and 
when  they  arrive  at  their  new  duty  stations,  Z-07 
provides  that  they’ll  be  met  by  a sponsor  who  will 
help  ease  the  burden  of  finding  temporary  housing 
and  other  needed  services. 

Two  other  CNO  messages,  Z-13  and  Z-29,  help 
liberalize  policies  on  leave  by  encouraging  COs  to 
grant  leave  to  up  to  five  per  cent  of  their  crews  when 
their  ships  are  deployed  overseas,  and  to  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  their  crews  during  the  30-day  period  after 
a deployment.  Finally,  Z-06  sets  up  an  air  charter 
program  which  is  making  leave  more  fun  for  thou- 
sands of  deployed  Navymen  by  reuniting  them  with 
their  wives  and  families. 

GROOMING  STANDARDS  AND  UNIFORMS 

ost  famous  Z-gram  of  all  is  probably  Z-57, 
which  eliminates  a number  of  specific  “abrasive 
and  demeaning”  regulations  and  recognized  “chicken 
regs”  as  a major  cause  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  Navy. 
The  message  liberalizes  rules  on  hair  styles,  beards 
and  moustaches;  permits  the  wearing  of  clean  working 
uniforms  off-base  to  and  from  work;  and  rejects  any 
rule  or  practice  that  penalizes  the  vast  majority  of 
Navymen  because  of  the  unreliability  of  a few. 

Z-70  amplifies  the  new  policies  on  grooming  and 
uniforms. 

Z-68  and  Z-92  eliminate  another  naval  tradition— 
the  compulsory  wear  of  dress  uniforms  on  liberty— 
which  has  meant  extra  expense  and  inconvenience  for 
countless  seagoing  Navymen.  These  messages  extend 
to  all  hands  the  privilege,  formerly  enjoyed  only  by 
officers  and  chiefs,  of  storing  civilian  clothing  aboard 
ship  for  wear  ashore.  Z-12  allows  enlisted  men  to  wear 
civvies  at  all  shore  activities  during  off-duty  hours. 

The  fact  isn’t  announced  in  a Z-gram— but  the  Navy 
will  have  a new  look  when  distribution  of  the  new 
working  blue  and  dress  blue  uniforms  is  completed. 
Many  Navymen  are  already  wearing  the  new  working 
uniforms,  issued  in  accordance  with  Z-77.  In  1973 
distribution  of  the  new  dress  blues  will  begin.  All 
Navymen,  from  recruit  to  admiral,  will  wear  the  same 
basic  uniform. 


All  New  — One 
Uniform  for  All 


^ne  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Navy  keeps  abreast 
^ of  the  needs  and  desires  of  its  people  is  through 
Navy  wide  polls  conducted  by  the  Naval  Personnel  Re- 
search and  Development  Laboratory,  and  perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  change  which  has  resulted  from  these 
surveys  is  the  new  uniform  that  Navymen  of  all  ranks 
will  begin  wearing  in  1973,  from  recruit  on  up. 


Following  the  most  extensive  uniform  change  in  the 
history  of  the  Navy,  all  Navymen— from  recruit  to 
admiral— will  wear  the  same  basic  service  dress  blue 
uniform.  The  new  uniform,  which  will  come  in  sum- 
mer and  winter  weights,  is  the  same  as  the  blue  uni- 
form now  worn  by  officers  and  chiefs,  but  will  include 
three  special  features  that  will  make  it  easy  to  distin- 
guish a CPO  from  a man  in  one  of  the  lower  grades. 

•The  uniform  coat  will  have  silver  buttons  (CPOs 
and  officers  wear  gold  buttons). 

• The  hat  is  the  same  as  the  CPO/officer  combina- 
tion cap,  or  “hard  hat,”  except  for  a new  silver  hat 
insignia  (eagle  and  letters  USN)  and  silver  chin  strap 
buttons. 

• Rating  insignia,  chevrons  and  hashmarks  will  not 
change  and  will  be  worn  on  the  left  sleeve  of  the  coat 
in  the  same  manner  as  now  worn  on  a jumper. 

•■•he  change  was  made  in  response  to  a Navy  wide 
* poll  in  which  1200  officers  and  1700  enlisted  men 
in  Newport,  Norfolk,  San  Diego  and  Pensacola  were 
asked  to  choose  from  among  five  alternatives  (includ- 
ing one  marked  “make  no  change”)  concerning  a pos- 
sible change  in  the  uniform  for  men  in  grades  E-l 
through  E-6.  Some  sort  of  change  was  favored  by  60 
per  cent  of  the  officers  and  80  per  cent  of  the  enlisted 
men  polled,  and  the  consensus  was  to  extend  the  pres- 
ent doublebreasted  coat  design  uniform  worn  by  of- 
ficers and  CPOs  to  Navymen  of  all  ranks.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  poll  also  showed  that  92 
per  cent  of  all  officers  and  CPOs  are  happy  with  their 
present  uniform. 

The  two-year  phase-in  period  will  begin  on  1 Jul 
1973,  when  recruits  will  be  issued  the  new  uniform  at 
boot  camp  and  other  Navymen  who  still  have  the  sail- 
or-style uniforms  will  be  able  to  buy  the  new  uniform 
at  small  stores.  Two  service  dress  blue  uniforms,  four 
white  shirts  and  the  combination  cap  and  insignia  are 
projected  to  cost  about  $108. 

Navymen  who  must  buy  the  new  uniforms  are 
given  two  years  to  outfit  themselves.  Effective  1 Jul 
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1975,  the  sailor  type  uniforms  will  have  been  phased 
out  and  the  service  dress  blue  coat-and-tie  uniform 
will  be  required  for  all  Navymen  except  those  with 
an  EAOS  prior  to  1 Jul  1976.  For  more  information 
on  the  new  uniform,  see  All  Hands,  June  1971. 


Reenlistment 

Incentives 


iajhy  does  a man  reenlist  in  the  Navy?  Chances 
are,  if  you  asked  10  career  Navymen  this  ques- 
tion you’d  get  10  different  answers.  And  you’d  prob- 
ably get  the  same  results  if  you  asked  10  civilians  why 
they  stayed  with  a particular  company  for  a career— 
but  you’d  also  find  that  many  of  their  reasons  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  those  of  people  who  choose  the 
Navy  as  their  career. 

There  are  many  incentives,  both  tangible  and  in- 
tangible, which  may  attract  a man  to  a career  with  a 
particular  organization— civilian  or  military.  The  job  is 
important:  the  man  may  enjoy  his  work  since  it’s  in 
line  with  his  interests  and  abilities,  and  a comparable 
job  might  not  be  available  elsewhere;  or  the  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  are  good;  maybe  the  person 
can  get  a higher  education,  and  subsequently  a better 
job,  through  the  outfit;  or  he  feels  that  the  work  he’s 
performing  is  not  only  worthwhile,  but  necessary. 
Then  there  are  things  such  as  job  security,  pay,  vaca- 
tion, travel,  fringe  benefits,  family  protection  plans, 
retirement,  and  many  other  factors  which  enter  into 
a man’s  decision  and  create  yet  another  very  important 
factor— loyalty.  In  most  cases  a person  chooses  his 
career  on  the  basis  of  a combination  of  such  factors. 

qhipping  over  is  not  a habit — it’s  a choice.  Reenlist- 
^ ing  is  just  one  of  the  alternatives  open  to  a Navy- 
man  when  his  current  enlistment  is  about  to  expire 
and  if  staying  in  the  Navy  is  his  personal  choice,  it’s 


usually  for  good  reasons.  The  man  might  even  con- 
sider his  decision  in  terms  of  past,  present  and  future 
elements.  Anyone  eligible  for  reenlistment  has  alreadv 
made  a substantial  investment— in  the  Navy,  in  his 
country,  and  in  himself— through  his  past  service,  and 
has  reaped  benefits  proportionate  to  his  individual  ef- 
forts. At  the  time  of  reenlistment  (present),  he  mav 
be  offered  a number  of  incentives  such  as  choice  of 
duty  station,  reenlistment  bonus,  or  a special  educa- 
tion program.  And  for  the  future,  he  may  be  think- 
ing of  advancement  and  travel  during  his  active  career 
and  the  retirement  benefits  offered  to  career  service- 
men. 

Much  of  the  material  contained  in  this  “Rights  and 
Benefits”  issue  involves  long-term  incentives  for  mak- 
ing the  Navy  a career.  However,  let’s  now  take  a 
closer  look  at  those  opportunities  for  a Navyman 
which  may  directly  result  from  reenlistment. 

CHOICE  OF  DUTY 

pEENLisxMENT  can  be  your  key  to  duty  on  a South 
**  Pacific  isle.  Or,  when  you  sign  up  for  another 
hitch,  the  Navy  may  guarantee  you  a transfer  to  the 
fleet  of  your  choice,  the  type  command  in  which  you 
desire  to  serve,  or  to  new  construction.  The  nice  thing 
about  this  transfer  option  is  the  fact  that  you  can  hold 
your  orders  in  your  left  hand  when  you  raise  your 
right. 

Duty  assignment  options  are  an  incentive  offered  to 
Navymen  when  they  reenlist.  If  you’re  serving  on  sea 
duty  upon  reenlistment,  the  Navy  may  guarantee  you: 

• Retention  on  board  your  present  ship  for  one  vear 
after  reenlistment  (unless  you’re  serving  in  a preferred 
sea  duty  billet). 

•Transfer  to  another  type  command  within  your 
fleet. 

• Transfer  to  another  fleet. 

• Transfer  to  new  construction. 

• Transfer  to  an  overseas  shore  billet. 

If  you’re  serving  on  shore  duty  when  you  ship  for 
four  or  six  years,  you  can  be  guaranteed  your  choice 
of  fleet  or  type  commands. 

Here’s  how  it  works:  If  you  are  within  one  year  of 
the  expiration  date  of  your  present  enlistment,  you 
can  ask  your  personnel  officer  to  forward  your  choices 
to  the  appropriate  Navy  office.  To  increase  your 
chances  of  receiving  orders  of  your  choice,  you  should 
specify  at  least  two  preferences  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.  You  may  include  desired  home  ports  with 
your  choice  of  duty,  but  homeport  assignments  are 
not  guaranteed.  Port  assignments  depend  on  individ- 
ual requests  and  the  availability  of  a billet. 

If  you’re  on  your  second  or  later  enlistment,  you 
must  make  your  request  at  least  six  months  prior  to 
your  separation  date,  or  you  will  not  be  eligible  for  the 
transfer  option.  First  enlistment  Navymen  mav  wait 
until  three  months  prior  to  EAOS,  but  the  sooner  the 
request  is  made  the  greater  are  the  chances  it  will  be 
granted.  It  always  pays  off  to  plan  ahead. 

Your  request  will  be  forwarded  to  your  detailer  in 
Washington,  who  will  determine  whether  or  not 
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an  opening  exists  within  the  limits  of  your  request.  If 
not,  you  will  be  notified.  If  your  request  is  approved 
you’ll  receive  conditional  orders  with  a date  of  trans- 
fer within  four  months  of  the  date  your  active  service 
would  normally  expire.  These  orders  will  become  ef- 
fective only  if  you  reenlist  for  a period  of  four  or  more 
years. 

At  this  point  you  have  your  orders  in  hand,  but 
have  not  yet  agreed  to  reenlist  or  otherwise  obligate 
yourself.  You  may  choose  to: 

• Reenlist  and  accept  the  orders. 

• Reenlist  but  not  accept  the  orders. 

• Not  reenlist,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the  orders 
would  not  be  valid. 

If  you  do  not  accept  the  orders,  normal  personnel 
distribution  procedures  would  be  followed. 

Should  you  be  on  sea  duty  at  the  time  of  reenlist- 
ment and  eligible  for  transfer  ashore,  you  may  still  ac- 
cept the  reenlistment  option  orders.  If  you  do  accept 
the  orders,  however,  you’ll  be  guaranteed  at  least  one 
year  at  vour  new  duty  station  before  transfer  to  shore 
duty. 

Eligibility  requirements  and  procedures  for  re- 
^ questing  reenlistment  transfer  options  are  con- 
tained in  BuPers  Inst.  1306.73  series.  To  be  eligible 
vou  must: 

• Be  within  one  year  of  your  EAOS. 

• Be  in  an  on-board-for-duty  status.  (Navymen 
who  already  have  permanent  change  of  station  ( PCS ) 
orders  are  not  eligible.) 

• Be  PO.3  or  above. 

• Be  recommended  for  reenlistment  by  your  com- 
manding officer. 

• Be  willing  to  reenlist  for  four  or  more  years. 

• Have  served  one  year  on  board  your  present  duty 
station.  (If  you  have  not  served  one  year,  your  condi- 
tional orders  will  normally  become  effective  on  the 
date  you  complete  12  months’  service  at  your  present 
command. ) 

For  interfleet  transfer,  a career  man  must  have 
served  at  least  three  years  in  his  present  fleet.  (Navy- 
men  on  their  second  or  later  enlistments  are  considered 
career  men.)  First-term  Navymen,  however,  must 
have  only  served  two  years  in  present  fleet.  Most 
first-term  men  would  not  be  eligible  for  interfleet 
transfer,  with  a three-year  duty  requirement. 

The  Navv  is  currently  offering  an  additional  incen- 
tive—30  days’  “basket”  leave— for  those  men  who  ex- 
tend their  normal  tours  in  a hostile  fire  area  by  six 
months  or  more.  The  30  days’  special  leave,  granted 
in  addition  to  regular  accrued  leave,  includes  round- 
trip  air  transportation  to  and  from  anv  place  in  the 
world  where  U.  S.  servicemen  on  leave  are  permitted 
to  travel.  Details  of  this  incentive  plan  can  be  found 
in  BuPers  Inst  1050. 9B. 

STAR  PROGRAM 

if  educational  and  advancement  opportunities  are 
1 more  important  to  you  than  a choice  of  duty  sta- 
tions, you  may  get  a head  start  up  the  Navy  ladder  by 
reenlisting  under  the  STAR  or  score  program,  or  un- 


der the  provisions  of  Article  12.8  of  the  Enlisted 
Transfer  Manual,  which  guarantees  “A”  or  “B”  schools 
to  qualified  Navymen. 

If  you’re  satisfied  with  the  advancement  potential 
of  your  present  rating  and  have  completed  at  least 
two  but  not  more  than  four  years  of  active  naval  serv- 
ice, you  may  decide  to  reenlist  under  the  - Selective 
Training  and  Retention  (STAR)  program.  The  STAR 
program  offers  career  designation  to  first-term  Navy- 
men who  enlist  or  reenlist,  making  them  eligible  for 
the  following  career  incentives: 

• Guaranteed  assignment  to  an  appropriate  Class 
“A,”  “B,”  “C,”  or  equivalent  “B”  school. 

• Guaranteed  advancement  to  P02  or  PO-3,  if  other- 
wise eligible. 

• Reenlistment  bonus,  proficiency  pav,  and  variable 
reenlistment  bonus  (VRB),  if  otherwise  eligible. 

to  be  a star  participant,  you  must:  be  recommend- 
* ed  for  career  designation  bv  vour  CO;  be  a first- 
term  P02,  P03,  or  in  pay  grade  E-3  (if  vou've  met 
professional  growth  criteria  in  BuPers  Inst  1 133.22 
series);  agree  to  enlist  or  reenlist  in  the  Regular  Navy 
for  six  years;  meet  the  minimum  test  score  require- 
ments for  entrance  into  the  appropriate  Class  “A” 
school;  meet  obligated  service  requirements  for  en- 
trance into  the  schools  guaranteed  under  the  STAR 
program;  not  have  a record  of  conviction  bv  courts- 
martial,  nor  more  than  one  nonjudicial  punishment 
for  18  months  preceding  application;  and  have  ap- 
proval of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 


The  following  example  illustrates  some  of  the  re- 
enlistment benefits  discussed  in  the  accompanying 
article  and  how  sound  career  planning  can  help  you 
make  the  most  of  them.  The  figures  given  here  are 
based  on  an  actual  case  (only  the  name  is  fiction) 
and  many  Navymen  have  followed  similar  career 
plans  and  reaped  comparable  benefits  during  their 
careers. 

Keep  in  mind  that  if  a man  reenlists  in  a hostile 
fire  area,  the  money  from  his  regular  reenlistment 
bonus  and  his  VRB  is  tax  free.  Regular  reenlistment 
bonus  is  figured  by  multiplying  the  man’s  monthly 
basic  pay  at  time  of  discharge  bv  the  number  of  years 
for  which  he  reenlists;  VRB  is  computed  by  multiply- 
ing this  product  by  the  VRB  multiple  for  the  man’s 
rating— in  this  case,  four. 

Tom  Brown  enlisted  in  the  Navv  on  1 fun  1967 
(his  18th  birthday)  in  his  hometown  of  Dallas,  Tex. 
Having  extended  his  original  enlistment  six  months  for 
a school,  he  is  now  ET2  Tom  Brown,  stationed  at 
NAS,  Oceana,  Va.,  and  has  been  on  active  duty  for 
four  and  one-half  years.  Like  any  Navyman,  he  is 
eligible  for  a regular  reenlistment  bonus  (not  to  exceed 
$2000  during  his  career)— and,  since  ET  is  one  of  the 
ratings  eligible,  he  can  cash  in  on  a sizable  VRB 
($8000  career  maximum)  too.  Tom  had  accrued  30 
days  of  annual  leave  by  the  time  of  reenlistment,  and 
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Other  details  of  the  STAR  program  are  spelled  out 
in  detail  in  BuPers  Manual,  Article  1060020. 

SCORE  PROGRAM 

the  Selective  Conversion  and  Retention  (score)  pro- 
* gram  is  tailor-made  for  Navymen  who  wish  to 
change  their  ratings  to  fields  which  have  greater  ad- 
vancement potential.  Under  the  score  program,  a de- 
signated striker,  PO.3  or  P02  who  has  completed  more 
than  21  months’  active  naval  service  but  less  than  10 
years’  service,  is  eligible  for  benefits  similar  to  those 
available  under  STAR  by  converting  to  one  of  the 
open  ratings. 

Your  chances  of  approval  for  conversion  under 
score  are  best  if  you  now  serve  in  a rating  in  which 
there  is  an  overabundance  of  men.  But  men  in  other 
ratings  may  still  be  selected  if  they’re  otherwise 
eligible,  recommended  by  their  CO,  and  willing  to  re- 
enlist for  six  years. 

score  Navymen  receive  guarantees  similar  to  those 
under  the  STAR  program.  Current  regulations  may 
be  found  in  BuPers  Manual,  Article  1060010. 

CHOICE  OF  SCHOOL  VIA  TRANSMAN 

pvEN  if  you  do  not  wish  to  reenlist  under  the  STAR 
™ or  score  programs,  you  can  still  have  your  class  “A” 
or  “B”  school  orders  in  hand  when  you  ship  over.  Ac- 
cording to  Article  12.8  of  the  Enlisted  Transfer  Man- 
ual, you  must  submit  your  request  for  a school  at  least 
three  months  before  your  reenlistment. 


Considerable  Bonus 


he  decided  to  reenlist  for  six  years. 

Since  the  extension  to  his  original  enlistment  was 
due  to  expire  on  1 Dec  71,  Tom  gained  three  months’ 
constructive  time  toward  retirement  by  reenlisting  on 
1 Sep  71.  As  an  ET2  over  four,  Tom’s  monthly  basic 
pay  is  $400.50  and,  by  shipping  over  for  six  years,  he 
collected  the  maximum  regular  reenlistment  bonus  of 
$2000.  In  addition,  he  cashed  in  on  $400.50  for  his 
unused  30  days’  leave  and  one-way  travel  pay  from 
Oceana  to  Dallas. 

The  VRB  multiple  for  Tom’s  rating  is  four,  so  his 
VRB  is  the  maximum  $8000.  The  total  of  his  regular 
reenlistment  bonus  and  his  VRB  is  $10,000.  He  col- 
lected $3333.00  (before  taxes)  of  this  ($2000  for 
regular  reenlistment  bonus  and  $1333.00,  or  one-sixth 
of  his  VRB)  when  he  reenlisted  and  will  receive  equal 
installments  of  $1333.00  from  his  VRB  for  the  next 
five  years.  (If  he  had  reenlisted  in  a combat  zone,  this 
entire  bonus  would  be  tax-free.) 

Although  Tom  has  used  his  maximum  career  regu- 
lar reenlistment  bonus  and  VRB,  he  may  still  collect 
money  for  unused  leave  and  travel  each  time  he  re- 
enlists and  he  can  gain  three  months’  constructive 
time  each  time  he  reenlists.  For  instance,  if  he  reen- 
listed for  three  years  each  time  (on  1 Jun  77,  1 Mar 
80,  and  1 Jan  83),  he  could  retire  into  the  Fleet  Re- 


If  you’re  qualified  for  the  school  which  you  request 
—and  if  a quota  is  available— you’ll  receive  conditional 
orders  which  will  become  effective  when  you  reenlist 
for  a period  of  four  or  more  years. 

A Navyman  who  is  on  Seavey  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
enlistment under  Article  12.8  will  be  assigned  to  the 
first  available  class  prior  to  transfer  ashore.  If  you’re 
not  eligible  for  normal  transfer  ashore,  you’ll  be  as- 
signed to  a class  with  a convening  date  which  will  al- 
low you  to  serve  at  least  12  months  on  board  vour 
present  command. 

REENLISTMENT  BONUS,  VRB,  PROFICIENCY  PAY 

mere  are  the  provisions  of  Section  308,  Title  37, 
U.  S.  Code,  which  govern  what  you  will  receive 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  you’ll  receive  it 
when  you  ship  over. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  you  must  reenlist.  By  reen- 
listment, the  law  means  an  enlistment  in  the  Regular 
Navy  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  your  last 
discharge  or  release  from  compulsory  or  voluntary  ac- 
tive duty  in  either  a Regular  or  Reserve  component  of 
the  Navy. 

A reenlistment  is  also  considered  to  include  a volun- 
tary extension  in  the  Regular  Navy  of  an  enlistment 
for  two  or  more  years.  Your  extension  doesn’t  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  for  two  years;  two  one-year  exten- 
sions also  count. 

The  provisions  of  Section  308  also  apply  to  any  ex- 
officer or  ex-warrant  officer  who  reenlists  in  the  Regu- 
lar Navy  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  his  re- 
lease from  active  duty  as  an  officer  or  warrant  officer 
if  he  served  in  a Navy  enlisted  status  immediately  be- 
fore serving  as  an  officer  or  warrant  officer.  Navy- 
men who  reenlist  after  completing  a total  of  20  years 
of  active  federal  service  are  not  entitled  to  a reenlist- 
ment bonus  under  Section  308. 

» ccording  to  this  section,  active  federal  service  is 
^ defined  as  active  service  (excluding  time  lost  and 
leave  without  pay)  in  the  armed  forces.  Only  time  ac- 
tually served  during  a minority  enlistment  or  an  en- 
listment which  was  terminated  before  its  normal  ex- 
piration date  is  counted  as  active  service.  Inactive 
service  in  a military  Reserve  component  isn’t  consid- 
ered .to  be  active  federal  service  for  reenlistment 
bonus  purposes. 

The  method  of  computing  your  reenlistment  bonus 
isn’t  complicated.  This  is  how  it’s  done: 

• For  your  first  reenlistment,  the  bonus  is  computed 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  years  for  which  you  re- 
enlist  by  an  amount  equal  to  your  monthly  basic  pay 
at  the  time  you  were  last  discharged  or  released  from 
active  duty. 

• For  the  second  reenlistment,  your  bonus  would 
be  computed  by  multiplying  the  number  of  years  for 
which  you  reenlist  by  two-thirds  of  your  monthly  basic 
pay  at  time  of  discharge  or  release. 

• For  your  third  reenlistment,  it  woidd  be  one-third 
of  your  monthly  basic  pay  times  the  number  of  years 
for  which  you  reenlist.  It  all  adds  up. 
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• For  the  fourth  and  subsequent  reenlistments,  it 
would  be  one-sixth  of  your  monthly  basic  pay  times 
the  number  of  years  for  which  you  reenlist.  For  a re- 
enlistment which  will  extend  your  total  active  federal 
service  beyond  20  years,  only  that  number  of  years  or 
fraction  of  a year  which,  when  added  to  your  previous 
active  service,  totals  20  years  is  used  as  a multiplier. 

There  is  a limiting  factor  to  the  payment  of  reenlist- 
ment bonuses.  Under  Section  308  your  total  reenlist- 
ment bonuses  may  not  exceed  $2000  during  your  en- 
tire career. 

if  you’re  in  one  of  the  critical  ratings  eligible  to  re- 
* ceive  a variable  reenlistment  bonus  (VRB),  you 
may  collect  your  VRB  in  addition  to  your  regular  re- 
enlistment bonus.  The  VRB,  designed  to  retain  people 
in  critical  ratings,  is  determined  by  multiplying  the 
amount  of  reenlistment  bonus  by  a multiple  from  one 
through  four  according  to  the  eligibility  of  the  rating 
concerned.  Ratings  on  the  VRB  eligibility  list  and 
multiples  assigned  are  periodically  reviewed  and 
changed  when  necessary  to  accommodate  retention 
trends.  For  the  latest  information  on  VRBs,  check 
with  your  career  counselor. 

Proficiency  Pay,  which  was  renamed  Shortage  Spe- 
cialty Pay  in  June  1971,  is  a special  pay  awarded  to 
men  with  ratings  or  NECs  for  which  large  amounts  of 
Navy  training  money  have  been  invested  and  in  which 


shortages  of  people  exist.  Most  of  these  awards,  which 
may  vary  from  $30  to  $150  a month,  are  made  to  men 
in  the  specialty  skill  category,  based  on  NEC  code 
skills. 

Persons  eligible  and  amounts  payable  under  the 
VRB  and  Pro  Pay  programs  are  constantly  under  re- 
view, and  changes  are  made  to  maintain  appropriate 
manpower  levels.  For  more  information  on  reenlist- 
ment bonuses,  VRBs  and  Pro  Pay,  see  the  “Special 
Pay  and  Allowances”  section  of  the  “Rights  and  Bene- 
fits” issue. 


Your  Assignment: 

Centralized 

Detailing 


The  navy  is  moving  quickly  toward  the  completion 
1 of  centralized  detailing  of  assignments  for  all  rated 
and  designated  Navymen.  In  fact,  total  centralization 
is  scheduled  for  1 Jul  1972.  When  completed,  the 
program  will  mean  that,  whatever  your  rating,  vou’ll 
have  your  own  detailer  at  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel in  Washington. 


Centralized  Detailing  • ••  here’s  how  it  works: 


Type  II 

Arduous  Sea  Duty 


EPDOLANT  and  EPDOPAC,  destined  to  be  renamed  "Fleet  En- 
listed Personnel  Requirements  and  Readiness  Centers"  under  the 
centralized  detailing  system,  will  provide  BuPers  with  a list  of 
projected  billet  vacancies  six  months  in  advance.  BuPers  will 
then  actually  be  the  one  doing  the  assigning  for  centralized 
rates. 

WHEN  TO  SUBMIT  your  duty  preference  card 

• Four  to  six  months  after  reporting  to  a new  duty 
station. 

• Six  to  eight  months  before  your  prospective  rotation 
date. 

• Immediately  upon  change  of  rate,  pay  grade  or 
NEC. 

• Whenever  your  duty  preferences  change. 


DUTY  PREFERENCE 
CARD 


Your  assignment  will  be  to  one  of 
six  different  types  of  duty  . . . 


Example:  ALL  HANDS  Magazine, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Example:  USS  (name  of  ship) 


Type 

Overseas  Shore  Example:  U.S.  Naval  Stations, 

(Sea  Duty  for  Rotation)  Keflavik,  Iceland,  and 

Adak,  Alaska 


Type  IV 

Non-Rotated  Sea 


Type  V 
Neutral 


Example:  SSBNs  and  USS  Canopus 
in  Scotland 


Example:  Naval  Reserve  training 
destroyer  and  some  AS 
ond  AD  types 


Type  VI 

Preferred  Overseas  Shore  ..  Example:  NAS  Bermuda  and  NS 
(Shore  Duty  for  Rotation)  Roosevelt  Roods  and 

NS  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 


He’ll  be  the  one  who  makes  the  final  decision  as 
to  where  you  go  next.  He’ll  know  about  your  job— and 
there’s  a good  chance  that  he’ll  be  a senior  petty 
officer  in  your  rating.  He  may  even  know  you  per- 
sonally. 

The  program  also  means  that  you  will  receive  more 
personalized  attention  in  your  assignments  and  a 
better  chance  of  getting  your  duty  choices,  and  this, 
in  turn,  will  allow  for  more  stable  career  and  family 
planning. 

Over  half  the  Navy’s  enlisted  men— 50  ratings  and 
numerous  NECs  are  now  under  the  central  assignment 
control  of  BuPers.  In  the  second  half  of  1971  there 
were  22  new  rates— ak,  ame,  as,  at,  cm,  cs,  dc,  ftg, 

FTM,  CMG,  GMM,  GMT,  IC,  JO,  LI,  MR,  PC,  PR,  QM,  RD, 

sf  and  sm— added  to  the  growing  list. 

THE  RIGHT  MAN  FOR  THE  JOB 

Putting  the  right  Navyman  in  the  right  place  at 
' the  right  time  is  a big  job.  Our  nation’s  commit- 
ments around  the  world  require  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  more  than  3000  naval  activities 
ashore  and  afloat,  including  ships,  stations,  squadrons 
and  other  commands.  More  than  500,000  men  and 
women  are  needed  to  fill  about  129,000  conus  shore 
billets,  along  with  333,000  sea  billets;  38,000  over- 
seas sea  duty  billets;  23,000  overseas  shore  billets; 
and  16,000  preferred  sea  duty  (or  neutral  time) 
billets. 

Your  duty  assignments  are  deterrrtined  by  two 
major  factors:  your  own  preferences,  and  the  needs 
of  the  service;  however,  half  a million  people  can- 
not be  constantly  shuffled  from  billet  to  billet.  Sta- 
bility—a key  word  in  assignment— must  enter  the 
picture.  It  means  placing  you  where  you  are  needed, 
when  you  are  needed,  for  a time  period  which  is 
considered  long  enough  to  do  your  job  well.  At  the 
same  time,  if  you  like  your  job,  chances  are  good 
you  will  do  it  well;  for  this  reason,  the  Navy  tries 
to  satisfy  your  expressed  duty  preferences. 

To  keep  the  half-million  enlisted  sea  and  shore 
billets  filled  with  the  right  men,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assign  each  man  to  his  choice  of  duty,  the 
Navy  has  adopted  the  centralized  distribution  sys- 
tem which  lets  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  know 
at  all  times  exactly  where  you  are,  how  long  you’ll 
be  there,  and  where  you’d  like  to  be  assigned  next. 

DUTY  PREFERENCE  CARD 

Your  main  link  with  your  detailer  is  your  duty 

preference  card  (NavPers'  1306/34).  Be  sure  to 
keep  it  up  to  date.  Specifically,  you  should  submit 
a new  card: 

• Four  to  six  months  after  reporting  to  a new 
station. 

• Six  to  eight  months  before  your  prospective  ro- 
tation date  (see  below). 

• Immediately  upon  change  of  rate,  pay  grade  or 
NEC. 

• Whenever  you  change  your  duty  preferences. 

The  personal  satisfaction  you  derive  from  your 


NEW  SEA  SHORE  TOUR  LENGTHS 

the  new  tour  lengths  reflect  the  fact  that  sea 

* tours  of  over  six  years  have  been  eliminated, 
greatly  reducing  time  at  sea  for  Navymen  in  122 
rates  and  NECs.  In  addition,  P02s  and  above  whose 
tours  at  sea  remain  at  four  to  six  years  are  granted 
reassignment  options  designed  to  allow  them  more 
time  with  their  families  during  their  last  two  years 
at  sea.  Specifically,  when  within  two  years  of  com- 
pleting their  tour,  they  are  eligible  to  request  reassign- 
ment to  preferred  sea  duty,  an  overseas  area  where 
dependents  are  allowed,  or  another  ship,  if  the  first 
two  options  are  unavailable.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
honor  these  requests. 

The  most  recent  change  in  the  program  has  been 
the  establishment  of  three  years  as  the  minimum 
length  for  all  projected  sea  tours.  The  change  was 
instituted  in  order  to  improve  stability  in  both  the 
operating  forces  and  the  lives  of  enlisted  personnel. 

yHE  new  MINIMUM  sea  tour  will  affect  many  Navy- 

* men  currently  serving  on  projected  sea  tours  of 
less  than  36  months.  To  minimize  the  impact  on  these 
individuals,  the  36-month  sea  tours  are  being  phased 
in  during  a 12-month  period,  beginning  next  January. 


next,  and  subsequent,  set  of  orders  depends  to  a great 
extent  on  the  attention  you  give  to  submitting  your 
duty  preferences. 

Every  day  BuPers  offices  process  numerous  re- 
assignment cards  without  expressed  duty  preferences. 
In  these  cases,  assignments  must  necessarily  be  based 
solely  on  the  needs  of  the  service.  In  other  cases, 
Navymen  limit  their  choices  to  one  home  port,  ship 
type  or  locality.  If  there  are  no  vacancies  in  the  lim- 
ited area  requested,  the  assignment  must  be  made 
without  the  benefit  of  secondary  preferences. 

It’s  up  to  you  to  keep  your  detailer  informed  of 
your  career  desires  with  updated  preference  cards, 
and  even  telephone  calls  and  letters.  This  is  your 
responsibility. 

END  OF  SEAVEY 

centralization  also  means  that  you’ll  no  longer 
^ be  subject  to  Seavey/Shorvey  procedures.  Instead, 
you’ll  serve  on  toured  duty,  both  at  sea  and  ashore, 
and  you’ll  be  rotated  on  the  basis  of  tour  lengths 
prescribed  for  your  rate  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel. 

For  planning  purposes,  you’ll  also  be  assigned  a 
prospective  rotation  date  (PBD),  which  is  your  de- 
tailer’s  best  planning  estimate  of  the  month  and  year 
when  you’ll  be  eligible  for  reassignment.  It  may  not 
predict  the  precise  month  of  transfer,  but  it  will  be 
close  enough  to  allow  advance  family  preparation. 
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RIGHTS  & BENEFITS  / WOMEN  IN  NAVY  JOBS 


Assignment 
For  Waves 


p\urinc  the  summer  of  1972,  the  waves  will  cele- 
brate  their  30th  anniversary.  At  one  time,  at  the 
height  of  WWII,  their  membership  climbed  to  85,000. 
Now  there  are  about  6600  waves  (6,000  enlisted  and 
600  officers)  who,  like  their  predecessors,  do  their  job 
with  gusto. 

The  organization  originated  as  an  emergency  service 
which  was  limited  to  10,000  enlisted  members  and 
600  officers.  They  were  called  WAVES  after  their 
official  title— Women  Accepted  for  Volunteer  Emer- 
gency Service.  The  drastic  wartime  need  for  men  at 
sea,  however,  soon  caused  the  waves  to  crest. 

The  women  did  such  a good  job  during  the  second 
World  War  that  the  Navy  was  reluctant  to  dispense 
with  their  services  when  peace  returned  and  the  or- 
ganization was  made  permanent  in  1948.  Today  the 
women  of  the  sea  service  are  completely  integrated 
into  jobs  which  were  once  considered  to  be  exclusively 
a man’s  domain.  As  they  have  done  from  the  begin- 
ning, they  serve  splendidly. 

C nlisted  women  are  assigned  primarily  to  com- 
mands within  the  continental  United  States,  al- 
though they  may  be  rotated  to  certain  overseas 
locations  in  Europe  and  Hawaii  which  have  suitable 
quarters.  They  are  not  assigned  to  sea  duty  and  thus 
are  not  subject  to  sea-shore  rotation  policies. 

Three  years  is  the  normal  tour  of  duty  for  enlisted 
women  in  a naval  district  or  Fleet  shore  activity  in 
conus.  The  established  tour  length  is  two  years  for 
special  duty  assignments  in  Europe,  Hawaii,  on  the 
staff  of  Recruit  Training  Command  (Women)  and  in 
enlisted  women’s  quarters  master-at-arms  billets.  En- 
listed women  are  rotated  between  naval  districts, 
geographical  areas  and  types  of  activities  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel,  who  controls  duty  assignments  and 
rotation. 

As  an  enlisted  woman,  each  time  you  complete  a 
normal  tour  of  duty  you’ll  be  reported  on  “Wavevey” 
for  transfer,  if  you  have  sufficient  remaining  obligated 
service.  The  Wavevey  system  provides  for  the  planned 
reassignment  of  enlisted  women  and  gives  every  en- 
listed woman  an  opportunity  to  indicate  the  type  and 
location  of  the  next  duty  she  considers  desirable.  Duty 
assignments  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  expressed 
preferences  and  the  needs  of  the  service,  just  as  they 
are  for  enlisted  men. 

| I nder  Wavevey  procedures,  about  12  to  15  months 
^ before  your  projected  rotation  date  (PRD)  you’ll 
be  interviewed  and  then  you’ll  fill  out  a rotation  data 
card  indicating  your  duty  preferences.  You  must  have 
at  least  13  months  of  active  obligated  service  beyond 
your  PRD  to  qualify  for  transfer  under  Wavevey.  You 
may,  of  course,  extend  or  reenlist  to  qualify,  as  long 


as  you  do  so  six  months  before  your  PRD  date. 

Certain  rates,  ratings  and  categories  of  enlisted 
women  are  not  included  under  the  Wavevey  system. 
These  are  graduating  recruits,  TARs,  enlisted  women 
in  pay  grades  E-7  through  E-9,  and  enlisted  women 
in  the  following  ratings:  ac,  ag,  ak,  az,  dk,  dm,  dp, 
ds,  dt,  ph,  pn,  yn  and  td.  These  Waves  are  under 
special  rotational  control  of  chnavpers,  or  subject  to 
other  rotational  procedures. 

Enlisted  women  in  all  rates  and  ratings  may  qualifv 
for  appropriate  Class  “A”,  “B”  or  “C”  schools,  if  thev 
meet  eligibility  requirements  for  the  STAR  and  score 
programs.  Other  special  assignments  are  available  to 
the  following  enlisted  women: 

• Overseas  tours  in  Europe— Petty  officers  in  the 
ratings  of  yn,  pn,  dk,  sk,  hm,  ph  and  jo. 

• Hawaii— Petty  officers  in  all  ratings,  and  non- 
rated  enlisted  women. 

• Recruiting  duty— Second  class  petty  officers  and 
above  in  all  ratings. 

• Staff,  Recruit  Training  Command  (Women)  — 
Petty  officers  in  all  ratings. 

• Enlisted  women’s  quarters  master-at-arms— Second 
class  petty  officers  and  above  in  all  ratings. 

p very  woman  petty  officer  in  pay  grade  E-5  or  above 
^ is  automatically  considered  for  assignment  to  one 


of  the  latter  three  types  of  billets  above,  which  involve 
the  recruiting,  supervising  and  training  of  other  en- 
listed women.  Such  a tour  is  normally  required  for 
advancement  to  senior  and  master  chief  petty  officer. 

Before  you  submit  a request  for  a special  assign- 
ment, you  must  have  been  at  your  present  duty  station 
for  at  least  one  year,  and  must  have  sufficient  obli- 
gated service  beyond  your  PRD  to  complete  the  de- 
sired tour  (usually  two  years). 

If  you’re  a woman  graduate  of  a Class  “A”  school, 
and  your  first  duty  assignment  is  in  conus,  you  may 
select  a tour  length  which  will  allow  you  to  serve  at 
more  than  one  command  during  your  first  enlistment. 
Within  four  months  after  you  report  for  duty,  you 
may  choose  either  a tour  length  which  coincides  with 
your  EAOS;  a full  three-year  tour,  if  you’re  willing 
to  incur  the  required  obligated  service;  or  a tom- 
length  which  will  leave  at  least  14  months  of  obligated 
service  beyond  your  PRD  and  thus  qualify  you  for 
your  transfer  under  Wavevey. 

Enlisted  women  on  four-year,  or  extended  three- 
year,  first  enlistments  may  request  reassignment  after 
completion  of  24  months  at  their  first  permanent  duty 
station.  To  be  eligible  for  this  optional  minimum  tour, 
you  must  have  at  least  two  years’  obligated  service 
remaining  when  you  submit  your  request.  You  may 
extend  your  enlistment  to  qualify,  but  agreements  to 
extend  may  not  be  conditional  upon  assignment  to  a 
specific  area,  coast  or  duty  station. 

Your  tour  of  duty  may  also  be  extended  for  up  to 
one  year,  if  there  is  an  overriding  need  for  you  at 
your  command,  or  if  you  have  a special  need  to  remain 
at  your  present  duty  station.  Requests  for  special  as- 
signments, minimum  tours  or  tour  extensions  should 
be  submitted  on  the  Enlisted  Transfer  and  Special 
Duty  Request  (NavPers  1306/7). 


Advancement  — 
Wide  Opportunity 


A dvancement  usually  goes  hand  in  hand  with  train- 
ing,  experience  and  greater  job  proficiency,  be- 
cause the  Navy’s  system  of  competitive  examinations 
is  designed  to  fill  the  available  billets  with  the  most 
highly  qualified  people.  What  does  it  take  to  get 
ahead?  Let’s  take  a look  at  the  basic  eligibility  re- 
quirements. To  qualify  to  compete  against  other  Navy- 
men  for  advancement,  you  must  first: 

• Re  recommended  by  your  commanding  officer. 

• Complete  all  required  practical  factors  and  per- 
formance tests. 

• Complete  required  Navy  training  courses,  military 
and  professional. 

• Satisfy  time  in  service  and  time  in  pay  grade 
requirements. 

• Successfully  complete  service  schools,  if  required 


for  your  rate.  (Check  with  your  Personnel  Office.) 

• Meet  security  requirements. 

• Re  in  the  proper  path  of  advancement. 

For  advancement  to  pay  grades  E-4  and  E-5,  you 
must  also  pass  a military  leadership  exam  administered 
locally. 

TIME  IN  GRADE 


M 


inimum  service  requirements  for  advancement 
as  follows: 


are 


PAY  GRADE 
E- 1 to  E-2 

E-2  to  E-3 
E-3  to  E-4 
E-4  to  E-5 
E-5  to  E-6 
E-6  to  E-7 

E-7  to  E-8 


E-8  to  E-9 


SERVICE  REQUIRED 

Completion  of  recruit  training  or  after  four  months' 
service 

Six  months  in  pay  grade  E-2 
Six  months  in  pay  grade  E-3 
12  months  in  pay  grade  E-4 
24  months  in  pay  grade  E-5 

36  months  in  pay  grade  E-6  and  minimum  total  en- 
listed service  of  eight  years 

36  months  in  pay  grade  E-7  and  minimum  total 

service  of  1 1 years,  eight  years  of  which  must  be 

enlisted 

24  months  in  pay  grade  E-8  and  minimum  total 

service  of  13  years,  10  years  of  which  must  be 

enlisted. 


SCHOOLS  AND  ELIGIBILITY 

■ki avymen  seeking  to  advance  in  some  ratings  must 
^ attend  certain  service  schools  to  qualify.  Com- 
pletion of  Class  “A”  school  in  the  rating  is  required 
for  advancement  to  ame3,  dt3,  ftb3,  hm3,  mt3, 
mu3,  pn3,  pr3  and  pt3;  for  advancement  to  ac:c,  mnc 
or  muc,  Navymen  must  complete  the  appropriate 
Class  “B”  school.  The  latter  requirement  is  waived  for 
qualified  EOD  personnel. 

About  half  the  ratings  in  the  Navy  require  access 
to  classified  information.  This  means  that  you  must  be 
eligible  for  a security  clearance  to  advance  in  these 
ratings.  If  you  cannot  be  cleared  to  handle  classified 
information,  or  are  ineligible  for  a clearance,  i.e.,  a 
foreign  national,  you  cannot  advance  in  the  following 
ratings,  which  require  access  to  classified  information: 

AC,  AE,  AFCM,  AC,  AO,  AQ,  AT,  AVCM,  AW,  AX,  AZ, 
CT,  DC,  DM,  DP,  DS,  EMCM,  ET,  EW,  FT,  CM,  HT,  IC, 
IM,  JO,  LI,  MN,  MT,  OM,  OT,  PH,  PICM,  PT,  QM,  RD, 
RM,  SM,  ST,  TD,  TM  and  YN. 

Immigrant  aliens,  i.e.,  individuals  who  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  U.  S.  for  permanent  residence 
and  who  have  filed  declarations  of  intent  to  become 
U.  S.  citizens,  are  eligible  to  compete  for  any  rating 
for  which  they  are  qualified,  including  those  which 
require  access  to  classified  information.  However,  they 
must  receive  satisfactory  background  investigation 
checks  before  being  advanced  in  these  ratings. 


PATHS  OF  ADVANCEMENT 

■klO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  ARE  GOING,  yOll  must  be  Oil 
the  right  path.  This  also  applies  to  advancement. 
The  only  exceptions  to  the  normal  paths  of  advance- 
ment prescribed  in  the  Quals  Manual  (NavPers  18068) 
apply  to  Navymen  attending  schools  where  the  course 
of  instruction  is  intended  to  qualify  them  for  a change 
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V, 


in  rating,  for  certain  ratings  in  conversion  programs, 
and  in  individual  cases  authorized  by  chnavpers. 

Enlisted  women  may  serve  in  all  ratings  except 
those  requiring  considerable  physical  strength,  but 
they  are  prohibited  by  law  from  serving  in  aircraft  on 
combat  missions  or  aboard  ships  other  than  trans- 
ports. Women  are  eligible  to  advance  in  the  follow- 
ing rates  and  ratings: 

• RATES:  AA,  AN,  DA,  DN,  HA,  HN,  SA  and  SN. 

• RATINGS:  ac,  afcm,  ag,  ak,  at,  avcm,  az,  dk, 

DM,  DP,  DS,  DT,  ET,  HM,  JO,  PH,  PN,  RM,  SK,  TD  and  YN. 

CHECK  YOUR  SERVICE  RECORD 

A ll  navy  men  and  women  must  satisfy  the  above 
^ requirements  in  order  to  participate  in  the  ad- 
vancement examinations  given  Navywide  twice  a year, 
in  February  and  August.  All  requirements  must  be 
completed  at  least  one  month  before  the  exam  date, 
except  minimum  service  time  and  time  in  grade  re- 
quirements, which  must  be  completed  by  1 May  for 
the  February  exam  and  by  1 November  for  the  August 
exam.  Completion  of  all  items  must  be  recorded  in 
your  service  record  before  you  will  be  allowed  to 
compete  in  the  exams.  It  is  your  responsibility  to  see 
that  you  have  met  all  requirements  and  to  verify  that 
they  are  recorded  correctly  in  your  service  record. 

QUOTAS  AND  FINAL  MULTIPLES 

^■vnce  you’re  qualified,  three  major  items  will 
govern  your  chances  for  advancement:  how  many 
petty  officers  in  the  rate  and  rating  the  Navy  needs, 
how  high  you  score  on  the  exam,  and  how  well  you’ve 


done  your  present  job.  Each  factor  is  important. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  periodicals  specifies 
how  many  Navymen  in  each  rate  and  rating  mav  be 
advanced.  This  number,  called  a quota,  is  determined 
by  the  vacancies  in  each  rate  and  rating  and  bv  the 
maximum  number  of  petty  officers  that  can  be  sup- 
ported within  the  authorized  total  enlisted  strength 
of  the  Navy. 


%*#ithin  these  quotas,  advancements  are  deter- 
" mined  on  the  basis  of  final  multiples.  Your  final 
multiple  is  a combination  of  your  exam  score  and 
your  performance  evaluations,  plus  credit  for  total 
service,  time  in  pay  grade  and  awards.  Final  multiples 
are  determined  in  the  following  manner: 

FACTOR  MAXIMUM  CREDIT 

Examination  Score  80. OC 

Performance  Factor  50.00 

Total  Active  Service  20.00 

Service  in  Pay  Grade  20.00 

Awards  15.00 

Maximum  final  multiple  185.00 


Although  the  exam  score  is  less  than  half  the  total 
possible  multiple,  it  is  often  the  deciding  factor,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  pay  grades.  Failure  on  the  test, 
no  matter  what  your  final  multiple  is,  means  dis- 
qualification from  advancement  consideration.  Exam- 
inations are  prepared  by  the  Naval  Examining  Center 
from  the  latest  revisions  of  Navy  training  courses  and 
other  study  material  listed  in  the  Quals  Manual.  A 
basic  bibliography  listing  all  relevant  study  materials 
is  distributed  Navy  wide  before  each  examination  to 
assist  all  applicants  in  their  preparations. 

Your  performance  factor  is  second  only  to  your 
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MERITORIOUS  ADVANCEMENT 


in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  Navy’s  system 
1 of  competitive  examinations  is  recognized  as  the 
most  equitable  way  of  determining  which  Navymen 
are  best  qualified  for  advancement.  However,  it  is 
considered  that  outstanding  career  petty  officers  who 
have  trouble  taking  tests  should  not  he  barred  from 
further  advancement.  The  Navy,  therefore,  formulated 
a pilot  program,  the  Meritorious  Advancement  Pro- 
gram, designed  to  give  these  1st  and  2nd  class  petty 
officers  a better  chance  for  advancement. 

Annual  quotas  for  the  pilot  program  are  strict:  fewer 
than  100  advancements  each  to  CPO  and  to  POl. 
A selection  board  meets  yearly  to  consider  the  records 
of  candidates  nominated  by  commanding  officers  and 
to  select  those  Navymen  best  qualified  for  meritorious 
advancement.  Only  topnotch  career  POs  with  con- 
sistently outstanding  records  are  considered.  To  qual- 
ify for  your  CO’s  nomination  and  the  board’s  con- 
sideration, you  must: 

• Be  serving  on  active  duty  as  a POl  or  P02. 

• Meet  all  eligibility  Requirements  for  the  next  high- 
er pay  grade,  except  those  pertaining  to  the  advance- 
ment examinations. 

• Have  demonstrated  sustained  exceptional  perform- 
ance in  both  professional  and  technical  duties. 

• Have  participated  in  at  least  five  exams  without 
successfully  advancing  to  the  next  higher  rate,  in- 
cluding at  least  three  of  the  last  five  scheduled 
examinations. 


exam  score  in  determining  your  final  multiple.  This 
factor  is  determined  by  averaging  your  evaluation 
marks  over  a specified  period  of  time,  usually  the  time 
in  pay  grade  required  for  advancement. 

The  remaining  possible  55  points  of  the  final  mul- 
tiple, as  the  chart  shows,  are  computed  from  time  in 
service,  time  in  pay  grade  and  awards.  Service  time 
is  computed  in  years  and  months  and  carried  to  two 
decimal  places.  Credit  for  total  active  service  is  com- 
puted at  one  point  per  year  for  a maximum  of  20 
years;  you  receive  double  credit  time  for  time  in  pay 
grade,  which  is  computed  at  two  points  per  year  for 
a maximum  of  10  years.  The  accompanying  box  lists 
awards  that  are  creditable  in  figuring  your  final  mul- 
tiple. 

When  the  advancement' exams  have  been  graded 
and  final  multiples  have  been  computed,  the  quota 
specified  by  chnavpers  becomes  the  all-important 
factor.  In  ratings  having  more  Navymen  who  passed 
the  exams  than  can  be  authorized  for  advancement, 
the  quota  determines  the  cutoff  point  and  those  with 
multiples  below  that  point  will  not  be  advanced.  They 
are  classified  as  “passed  but  not  advanced.” 

Advancements  to  pay  grades  E-4  through  E-7  are 
authorized  and  effected  in  six  monthly  increments  for 
each  exam  series.  Those  whose  final  multiples  are 


above  the  cutoff  point  determined  by  the  rate’s  quota 
are  arranged  in  numerical  order,  with  the  highest 
multiple  at  the  top;  it  is  this  list,  and  the  monthly 
needs  of  the  service,  that  determine  the  increment  in 
which  an  individual  is  advanced. 

On  the  1st  of  April  and  the  1st  of  October,  the 
Naval  Examining  Center  issues  a letter  which  contains 
advancement  authorization.  The  letter  also  includes  a 
list  of  Navymen  who  were  “passed  but  not  advanced” 
and  another  of  those  who  failed  the  test.  Navymen 
in  both  groups  receive  test  profile  sheets  which  in- 
dicate their  relative  weak  spots  and  are  intended  to 
help  them  prepare  better  for  future  exams. 

TO  advance  to  senior  chief  and  master  chief  petty 

* officer,  you  must  first  pass  the  latest  competitive 
examinations.  Final  choices  for  advancement  to  these 
pay  grades  is  made  by  an  annual  selection  board, 
which  considers  the  records  of  all  Navymen  who 
passed  the  exams  and  are  recommended  by  their  com- 
manding officers. 

Navymen  being  advanced  to  pay  grades  E-5  and 
E-6  must  have  (or  agree  to  extend  for)  one  year  of 
active  duty  remaining  on  the  actual  date  of  advance- 
ment. The  obligated  active  service  requirement  for 
advancement  to  E-7,  E-8  and  E-9  is  two  years. 

The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  constantly  reviews 
naval  strength  statistics  to  ensure  that  the  number  of 
authorized  advancements  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
authorized  ceilings  for  each  rate.  When  BuPers  finds 
more  men  are  needed  to  maintain  this  authorized 
naval  strength,  additional  advancements  may  be  made 
by  addendum  letter. 

ACCELERATED  ADVANCEMENT  THROUGH  TRAINING 

if  you  enroll  in  the  Advanced  Electronics  Field 

* (AEF)  or  Nuclear  Field  (NF),  or  graduate  from 
any  Class  “A”  school  or  selected  service  school,  you 
may  be  eligible  for  accelerated  advancement  to  P03 
or  P02  upon  graduation.  Here’s  the  list  of  schools 
authorized  to  offer  accelerated  advancement: 

• All  Navymen  enrolled  in  AEF  or  NF  programs 
may  be  advanced  to  P03  upon  completion  of  Class 
“A”  school  or  the  preliminary  phase  of  the  training 
curriculum,  e.g.,  Phase  A-l  of  AV  Class  “A”  school, 
provided  they  are  eligible  to  continue  in  their  re- 
spective programs. 

• All  graduates  of  the  following  UDT/  EOD/SEAL 
schools  may  be  advanced  automatically  to  P03,  or  to 
P02  if  serving  in  pay  grade  E-4:  UDT  Replacement 
Training  Course,  navphibsuol,  Little  Creek,  Va.;  Basic 
UDT/SEAL  Training  Course,  navphibsuol,  Coronado, 
Calif.;  and  Navy  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal/ Nuclear 
Weapons  Course  (Basic),  Naval  School,  EOD,  Indian 
Head,  Md.  However,  only  one  accelerated  advance- 
ment is  authorized  during  an  individual’s  career.  That 
means  that  if  a man  had  been  advanced  automatically 
to  P03  when  he  completed  Class  “A”  school,  he 
would  not  be  eligible  for  accelerated  advancement  to 
P02  upon  graduation  from  these  courses. 

• Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  members  of  each 
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HM  and  DT  personnel  who  desire  to  be  considered  in  the  WO 
and  LDO  programs  may  apply  in  the  area  in  which  they  con- 
sider themselves  qualified.  They  should,  however,  realize  that 
they  will  compete  for  selection  with  personnel  who  have  at 
least  eight  years  of  practical  experience  with  that  technical 
field.  HM  and  DT  personnel  are  encouraged  to  participate  in 
the  Medical  Service  Corps  program.  See  BuPers  Inst.  1120.15 
series. 
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ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 


WARRANT  OFFICER  AND  LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICER 
OFFICER  PROGRAMS  AVAILABLE  TO  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 


Eligible  Ratings  for  WO  and  LDO 


WO  Category 
& Designator 


LDO  Category 
& Designator 
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AG 
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AC 
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r PT. 
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> T 
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MEDICAL  SERVICE 
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FT 

( SEE  BOX  AT  LEFT  1 

MEDICAL  SERVICE 
CORPS  (230X' 

^ ’NORMAL  PATH  IN  MORE  THAN  ONE  CATEGORY 
Y tNEW  INSIGNIA  TO  BE  APPROVED 

WARRANT  OFFICER 

Open  to  enlisted  members  on  active  duty,  including  the  TAR 
Program,  this  is  the  Navy's  direct  enlisted  -to-  officer  pro- 
gram. To  be  eligible  for  WO  you  must:  (1)  be  a U.  S.  citizen; 
(2)  a POl  or  above,-  (3)  have  served  in  pay  grade  E-6  for  one 
year;  (4)  be  a high  school  graduate  or  possess  the  service 
equivalent;  (5)  meet  the  prescribed  physical  requirements; 
and  (6)  have  a clear  record  for  the  past  two  years.  For  com- 
plete details,  see  BuPersMan,  Article  1020310. 

LIMITED  DUTY  OFFICER 

Appointment  to  LDO(T)  in  the  Regular  Navy  or  Naval  Reserve 
shall  be  made  from  male  chief  warrant  officers  who  are:  (1) 
serving  in  grade  W-2  or  W-3  of  the  Regular  Navy  or  Naval 
Reserve,  on  active  duty,  temporary  or  permanent,  who  were 
originally  appointed  W-l  subsequent  to  31  Dec  1964;  and 
(2)  meet  the  prescribed  physical  requirements.  For  complete 
details,  see  BuPersMan,  Article  1020290 


COMMISSIONED  OFFICER  PROGRAMS 
AVAILABLE  TO  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 

In  addition  to  the  normal  path  of  advancement,  the  following 
programs  leading  to  a commission  are  available  to  qualified 
enlisted  personnel: 

USNA 

Unmarried  male  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Regular  Navy  and 
Naval  Reserve  who  are  high  school  graduates  or  equivalent 
between  ages  17  and  22  and  meet  all  other  requirements 
may  attend  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  For  complete  details 
see  BuPers  Notice  1531  and  the  current  issue  of  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy  Catalog. 

NESEP 

Enlisted  men  and  women  who  are  high  school  graduates, 
who  will  not  have  reached  their  25th  birthday  by  1 July  of 
the  year  of  enrollment,  have  a combined  GCT-ARI  score  of 
115,  and  are  petty  officers  (E-4  or  above)  on  active  duty  in 
the  Regular  Navy  or  Naval  Reserve,  may  qualify  for  four 
years  of  college  under  the  Navy's  Enlisted  Scientific  Educa- 
tion Program.  There  are  no  marital  restrictions  for  this  pro- 
gram. See  BuPersMan,  Article  1020350. 

ocs 

Active  duty  enlisted  men  and  women  holding  a baccalaureate 
degree  or  higher  with  a minimum  of  120  semester  hours  may 
apply  for  officer  candidate  training  at  Newport,  R.  I.  There 
are  no  marital  restrictions.  The  age  and  physical  requirements 
vary.  See  BuPersInst.  1 120-35  series. 

AOC  and  NFOC 

Pilot  training— Male  personnel  between  ages  19  and  26  who 
possess  a college  degree  and  are  qualified  in  all  other  re- 
spects may  become  Navy  pilots  through  the  Aviation  Officer 
Candidate  Program.  There  are  no  marital  restrictions  See 
BuPers  Inst.  1120.35  series. 

In  addition,  there  is  also  an  NFOC  (1355)  program  which 
leads  to  a commission  in  Aviation  (other  than  pilots)  for 
qualified  personnel  v/ho  are  between  the  ages  of  19  and  27 
and  possess  a baccalaureate  degree  See  BuPers  Inst.  1 120.35 
series. 

NROTC  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Male  Enlisted  personnel,  married  or  unmarried,  may  compete 
for  the  Naval  ROTC  Scholarship  Program  along  with  all  other 
civilian  candidates  on  a national  basis.  If  selected,  candidates 
are  released  from  current  active  duty  requirement,  with  im- 
mediate appointment  as  Midshipman  USNR,  in  accordance 
with  2107,  Title  10,  U.  S.  Code. 

MSC,  NEDEP  and  NENEP 

Enlisted  personnel,  all  categories,  are  eligible  to  compete  for 
Medical/Dental  Scholarship.  Se  BuPers  Inst.  1520.104  and 
105  series.  Medical  Service  Corps  Inservice  Program  is  open 
to  HMs  and  DTs.  See  BuPers  Inst.  1 1 20. 1 5 series.  Navy  Dietetic 
Program  provides  four  years  of  college  in  Medical  Dietetics. 
See  BuPers  Inst.  1120.38  series.  Navy  Nursing  Education 
Program  provides  four  years  of  college  in  nursing.  See  BuPers 
Inst.  1 1 20.37  series. 
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RIGHTS  & BENEFITS  / THE  LADDER  TO  THE  TOP 


graduating  class  from  the  following  Class  “A”  schools 
may  be  advanced  automatically  to  P03: 

AC,  AE,  AG,  AM,  AW,  AX,  BT,  CT  (except  CTA ) , DC, 
EM°,  EN,  EW,  GM,  HT,  IC°  IM,  MM®,  MB,  MU,  OM,  PM, 
PT,  RD,  RM,  SF,  TD  and  TM. 

In  courses  with  asterisks.  Nuclear  Field  personnel 
are  not  counted  in  computing  the  25  per  cent  quota 
limitations.  Also,  Navymen  enrolled  in  CTI  school  may 
be  advanced  upon  completion  of  16  weeks  of  instruc- 
tion. 

• Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  members  of  each  grad- 
uating class  from  the  following  Class  “A”  schools  may 
be  advanced  automatically  to  P03: 

AB,  ADJ,  AO,  AS,  AZ,  BU,  CE,  CTA,  DP,  DT,  HM,  JO, 
MN,  OT,  PH,  PN,  QM,  UT  and  YN. 

• Five  per  cent  of  the  members  of  each  graduating 
class  from  the  following  Class  “A”  schools  may  be 
advanced  automatically  to  P03: 

ADR,  AK,  CM,  CS,  DK,  EA,  EO,  ML,  PC,  PR,  SD,  SK, 

sm  and  sw. 


Education 
And  Training 


Education,  according  to  consensus,  is  a major  factor 
in  an  individual’s  ability  to  get  ahead  in  this  world 
whether  he  be  a Navyman  or  a civilian.  Fortunately, 
the  Navy  provides  plenty  of  educational  opportunities 
for  those  who  want  or  need  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

Whether  you’re  a boot  recruit  or  a CPO,  a brand- 
new  ensign  or  a high  ranking  officer,  there  are  Navy 
schools,  courses  and  on-the-job  training  programs 
that  will  further  both  your  education  and  your  naval 
career.  For  a brief  look  at  the  educational  opportun- 
ities available  to  the  Navyman,  read  on. 


THE  percentage  limitations  do  not  necessarily  mean 
that  only  the  top  five,  15  or  25  per  cent  of  the 
class  may  receive  accelerated  advancement.  Prefer- 
ence is  given  in  order  of  class  standing;  however, 
if  enough  higher-ranking  students  turn  down  the 
chance,  even  the  lowest-ranking  man  could  become 
eligible. 

To  qualify  for  accelerated  advancement,  graduates 
of  the  above  schools  must  be  recommended  by  the 
CO,  officer  in  charge  or  director  of  the  school  they 
are  attending,  They  must  have  at  least  six  years  of 
active  obligated  service,  including  time  already  served 
in  current  enlistments.  Finally,  they  must  accept 
accelerated  advancement  while  still  in  Class  “A” 
school,  and  must  execute  any  necessary  extensions  at 
or  before  graduation.  But  they  need  not  complete 
correspondence  courses,  practical  factors,  time  in  pay 
grade,  or  an  advancement  exam. 

FIELD  PROMOTION  FOR  VIETNAM  ADVISORS 

As  an  incentive  for  volunteers,  1st  class  petty 
officers  and  below  who  are  assigned  to  advisory 
duty  in  the  Vietnam  theater  are  guaranteed  field 
promotion  to  the  next  higher  pay  grade,  as  long  as 
they  meet  minimum  standards  for  satisfactory  per- 
formance. No  examination  is  required  for  advancement 
as  high  as  POl;  advancement  to  CPO  requires  only 
having  passed  a previous  exam  for  E-7. 

The  Enlisted  Advisors  Program  involves  a two-  or 
three-year  tour  of  duty  and  extensive  language  train- 
ing, and  also  permits  field  advancement  with  a short- 
ened time  in  grade  requirement:  six  months  from  E-4 
to  E-5,  one  year  from  E-5  to  E-6,  and  two  years 
from  E-6  to  E-7,  with  minimum  total  service  for 
E-7  waived.  Candidates  must  also  agree  to  extend 
enlistments  to  meet  obligated  service  requirements, 
complete  mandatory  training  courses  and  be  rec- 
ommended by  their  COs.  Navymen  serving  in  this 
capacity  and  meeting  these  requirements  are  advanced 
in  the  first  increment  of  each  advancement  cycle. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ENLISTED  MEN 

pECRuiT  training,  the  first  step  taken  by  a new 
Navyman,  gives  a basic  knowledge  of  naval  subjects 
such  as  seamanship,  damage  control,  firefighting, 
ordnance  and  gunnery. 

No  matter  whether  the  training  comes  from  books, 
salty  company  commanders  or  your  own  experience, 
it  may  be  listed  as  education.  In  about  nine  short 
weeks  at  a training  center,  you  have  been  transformed 
from  civilian  to  sailor. 

Let’s  assume  that  you  go  from  boot  camp  to  a ship. 
After  reporting  on  board  you  will  begin  to  leam  how 
your  ship  is  organized  and  some  of  the  finer  points 
of  shipboard  life.  One  of  your  first  assignments  will 
be  a study  of  the  watch,  quarter  and  station  bill  and 
the  ship’s  organization  chart. 

After  a few  weeks,  you  will  become  accustomed  to 
the  shipboard  routine  and  start  studying  for  seaman. 
When  you  have  successfully  passed  this  test,  you  can 
decide  what  rating  you  want  to  strike  for  and  start 
studying  for  3rd  class. 

RATE  TRAINING  MANUALS 

qy  the  time  you  are  ready  to  go  up  for  3rd  class, 
® you  will  have  become  familiar  with  the  rate 
training  manuals.  You  will  have  studied  one  titled 
“Basic  Military  Requirements,”  and  another  titled 
either  “Seaman,”  “Fireman,”  or  “Airman.” 

Rate  training  manuals  are  comprehensive,  compact, 
paperbacked  books  written  to  help  you  train  for  the 
rate  you  hope  to  earn.  They  are  the  backbone  of  the 
study  material  used  in  preparing  enlisted  advance- 
ment examinations.  For  each  rating  there  is  a series  of 
two  or  more  manuals;  one  for  those  seeking  to  ad- 
vance to  3rd  class  or  2nd  class  in  the  rating,  the 
other  for  those  studying  for  advancement  to  1st  class 
or  chief  petty  officer. 

When  qualifications  for  advancement  in  a rating 
are  changed,  or  when  there  are  new  technical  develop- 
ments in  its  work,  the  Navy  revises  the  rate  training 
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manual  affected.  Most  enlisted  training  manuals  are 
revised  every  three  or  four  years. 

With  only  a few  exceptions,  completion  of  one  or 
more  specified  rate  training  manuals  is  an  eligibility 
requirement  for  taking  an  advancement-in-rate  exam- 
ination. One  way  this  can  be  done  is  for  your  com- 
mand to  examine  you  on  the  contents  of  the  manual 
and,  if  you  pass,  certify  you  have  completed  it.  An- 
other way,  which  is  most  commonly  used,  is  to  com- 
plete successfully  the  correspondence  course  based 
on  it. 

NAVAL  SCHOOLS 

Throughout  the  naval  establishment,  there  are  many 
specialized  schools  and  courses  to  meet  the  Navy’s 
demands  for  men  trained  in  diverse  skills  and  occupa- 
tions. 

These  schools  cover  a range  of  courses  from  basic 
instruction  to  highly  advanced  work. 

There  are  several  hundred  naval  schools  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States.  Here  are  some  of  the 


personnel  they  train:  disbursing  clerks,  construction 
mechanics,  electronics  technicians,  enginemen,  op- 
ticalmen,  instrumentman,  journalists,  personnelmen, 
radiomen,  steelworkers,  commissarymen,  instructors, 
deep-sea  divers,  sonarmen,  minemen,  hospital  corps- 
men,  dental  technicians,  aviation  electronics  tech- 
nicians, and  aviation  electrician’s  mates. 

Naval  schools  also  teach  such  subjects  as  teletype 
maintenance,  welding  and  guided  missiles.  They  are 
divided  into  several  classes: 

• Class  A schools  are,  in  general,  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  basic  technical  knowledge  and  skills  required 
to  prepare  personnel  for  the  lower  petty  officer  rates. 

• Class  B schools  are  set  up  to  provide  the  advanced 


technical  knowledge  and  skills  required  to  prepare 
personnel  for  the  higher  petty  officer  rates. 

• Class  C schools  and  courses  are  designed  to  train 
enlisted  personnel  in  a particular  skill  or  technique. 

• Functional  schools  provide  training  often  in  a 
group  or  team  situation  in  the  performance  of  spe- 
cialized tasks  or  functions  which  are  not  usually 
taught  to  enlisted  men  or  officers  in  the  course  of 
their  professional  training.  In  addition,  these  schools 
provide  training  on  weapons  of  new  or  advanced 
design  which  have  not  reached  widespread  Fleet 
usage. 

• Factory  training  provides  instruction  at  the  civil- 
ian factory  in  new  technical  material  for  both  opera- 
tors and  maintenance  personnel. 

• Fleet  schools  provide  refresher  and  team  training, 
usually  to  members  of  ships’  companies. 

VOLUNTARY  OFF-DUTY  EDUCATION 

^ here  are  many  voluntary,  off-duty  education  op- 
■ portunities  which  are  valuable  in  helping  you 
progress  up  the  advancement  ladder,  compete  for 
selection  to  special  programs,  achieve  your  personal 
educational  goals,  or  even  satisfy  your  interest  in  any 
of  a number  of  subjects. 

You’ll  find  that  you  can  finish  your  high  school 
education  or  even  go  to  college  without  leaving  your 
ship  or  station.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  partici- 
pating in  one  or  more  of  the  voluntary,  off-duty  edu- 
cation programs:  United  States  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute (usafi),  Tuition  Aid  Program  and  Program 
for  Afloat  College  Education  (PACE). 

Your  first  step  is  to  visit  your  command  Educa- 
tional Services  Officer.  He  can  tell  you  about  the 
programs  available  and  assist  you  in  selecting  those 
which  best  fit  your  needs  and  interests.  By  review- 
ing your  service  record,  he  can  provide  you  with  edu- 
cational counseling  and  advice  concerning  your  edu- 
cational objectives  and  goals. 

U.S.  ARMED  FORCES  INSTITUTE 

| | safi  provides  an  opportunity  for  active  duty  Navy- 
^ men  to  continue  their  education  by  offering 
courses  ranging  from  pre-high  school  through  college 
level  as  well  as  test  programs.  Here  is  a general  sum- 
mary of  what  is  available: 

• usafi  Independent  Study  Program.  For  independ- 
ent study,  usafi  provides  text  material,  a study  guide 
and  a supply  of  paper  and  envelopes.  As  you  study 
the  text,  you  prepare  a series  of  lessons  to  be  mailed 
to  usafi.  An  instructor  grades  each  lesson  and  offers 
suggestions  or  guidance  to  help  you  over  rough  spots 
in  the  courses.  These  correspondence  courses  have 
final  examinations  to  be  taken  when  you  have  fin- 
ished the  lessons.  The  enrollment  fee  for  a course 
taken  by  independent  study  is  $10.  One  free  enroll- 
ment certificate  is  awarded  a student  for  each  course 
that  he  satisfactorily  completes. 

The  list  of  high  school  and  college  level  courses 
available  directly  from  usafi  is  too  long  to  publish 
here,  but  your  educational  services  officer  has  a copy 
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of  the  USAF1  Catalog  and  necessary  application 
blanks.  Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  diversity  of  the 
courses,  here  are  a few  picked  at  random:  Business 
Law,  Oceanography,  Beginning  French,  Criminology, 
English  Literature,  Television  Servicing,  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Psychology,  American  History  and  Physics. 

• Class  Instruction  Program.  You  may  also  take  usafi 
courses  through  class  instruction  (formerly  called 
study  group).  Where  a qualified  instructor  is  available 
and  there  is  sufficient  interest  among  a group  of  stu- 
dents, the  command  educational  services  officer  can 
requisition  the  course  materials  from  usafi  without 
charge.  The  materials  are  then  provided  to  students 
on  a loan  basis  for  use  during  the  course. 

• USAFI  Participating  College  & University  Program. 
In  addition  to  courses  offered  directly  from  usafi, 
you  make  take  advantage  of  the  usafi  Participating 
College  and  University  (PC&U)  Program.  You  may 
enroll  in  correspondence  courses,  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  courses,  offered  by  45  colleges  and  uni- 
versities under  contract  with  usafi.  These  courses  are 
available  to  qualified  servicemen  at  reduced  costs 
since  the  enrollment  fee  covers  cost  of  materials  and 
administrative  charge  only.  The  government  pays  the 
cost  of  lesson  service  provided  you  enroll  through 
usafi.  More  than  6000  courses  are  provided  in  the 
PCOU  Catalog. 

• Test  Programs,  usafi  provides  a wide  variety  of 
tests  without  cost  to  active  duty  military  personnel. 
usafi  Achievement  Tests  assist  students  at  the  pre- 
high  school  level  to  discover  areas  of  academic  weak- 
ness and  help  to  plan  individual  programs  of  study. 
Satisfactory  completion  of  usafi  courses  is  measured 
by  the  appropriate  usafi  final  examination.  For  those 
interested  in  working  toward  a high  school  diploma  or 
equivalency  certificate,  tests  of  general  educational 
development  (GED)  are  available.  Many  colleges  and 
universities  award  advanced  academic  credit  for  the 
successful  completion  of  the  General  Examinations  of 
the  College  Level  Examination  Program  ( CLEP ) . 

• Reporting  Service,  usafi  maintains  a permanent 
report  of  all  your  participation  in  courses  and  tests 
and  will  forward  an  official  report  of  your  educational 
achievement,  upon  your  request,  to  civilian  schools, 
state  departments  of  education  or  employers. 

PACE — PROGRAM  FOR  AFLOAT  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

the  Program  for  Afloat  College  Education  (PACE) 
■ provides  seagoing  Navymen  with  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  accumulate  college  credit  enjoyed  by  shore- 
based  personnel.  Five  universities— Harvard,  South 
Carolina,  Hawaii,  San  Diego  State,  and  Jacksonville— 
have  contracted  with  the  Navy  to  conduct  college 
credit  courses  for  crews  of  Navy  ships.  The  program 
is  based  on  a combination  of  filmed  lectures  studied 
while  the  ship  is  deployed  and  classroom  sessions  with 
instructors  before  and  after  deployment.  The  films  for 
the  40  PACE  courses  were  prepared  by  university 
instructors,  specialists  in  their  particular  subject-mat- 
ter fields. 

In  conjunction  with  the  viewing  of  the  films,  the 
students  follow  a study  guide  provided  by  the  instruc- 


tor and  proceed  with  certain  reading  and  written  as- 
signments. Upon  the  ship’s  return  to  port,  students 
again  meet  with  the  instructor  for  their  final  lectures 
and  examinations.  The  course  grades  become  a part 
of  the  official  records  of  the  participating  colleges  and 
the  student  may  obtain  an  official  transcript  of  work 
completed.  PACE  courses  are  at  the  first  and  second 
year  level  of  college  work. 

GRADUATE  USAFI  COURSES 

T here  are  a number  of  graduate,  as  well  as  under- 
1 graduate,  courses  available  to  Navymen  through 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  (usafi). 
More  than  100  graduate  courses  are  offered  by  three 
institutions:  the  State  University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa 
City;  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia;  and  the 
University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln. 

This  is  the  way  you  can  identify  graduate  courses 
in  the  Department  of  Defense’s  catalog,  Correspond- 
ence Courses  Offered  by  Participating  Colleges  and 
Universities  Through  USAFI  (1322.2-C2,  effective 
1 July  1971  through  June  1972): 

• State  University  of  Iowa— Courses  having  catalog 
numbers  between  100  and  200  are  acceptable  for 
either  undergraduate  or  graduate  credit  while  those 
with  numbers  above  200  are  definitely  graduate 
courses.  Subjects  covered  in  both  categories  are:  busi- 
ness administration,  education,  English,  geography, 
mathematics,  physical  education,  political  science, 
psychology,  religion  and  sociology  and  social  work. 

The  university  limits  correspondence  studv  to  nine 
semester  hours’  credit  toward  an  advanced  degree. 

• University  of  Missouri— Courses  with  catalog  num- 
bers between  200  and  299  are  acceptable  for  either 
undergraduate  or  graduate  credit.  Subjects  covered  in 
this  category  include:  accounting,  agriculture,  classi- 
cal languages,  economics,  engineering  mechanics, 
French,  Italian,  German,  history,  marketing,  phil- 
osophy, psychology,  religion,  sociology  and  Spanish. 

Acceptance  at  the  graduate  level  rests  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  college  department  in  which  the  degree 
is  being  pursued. 

There  are  no  restrictions  placed  on  graduate  credit 
for  courses  numbered  from  300  to  399  while  courses 
for  graduate  credit  only  are  numbered  from  400  to 
499.  Subjects  covered  in  both  these  categories  in- 
clude: agriculture,  accountancy,  anthropology,  eco- 
nomics, education,  English,  French  and  Italian,  ge- 
ography, history,  journalism,  mathematics,  political 
science,  psychology,  regional  and  community  affairs, 
rural  sociology,  sociology  and  Spanish.  Only  one 
course,  Recent  American  History,  falls  in  the  400 
series.  Missouri  permits  the  acceptance  of  eight  semes- 
ter hours’  credit  toward  a master’s  degree  but  allows 
no  credit  by  correspondence  toward  a doctoral  de- 
gree. 

• University  of  Nebraska— This  institution  offers 
only  four  graduate  level  courses  through  usafi  and 
they  are  all  in  management.  They  are  listed  in  the  200 
series  for  juniors  and  seniors  but  the  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute has  been  assured  that  graduate  credit  is  also 
permitted  depending  upon  the  individual  applicant  s 
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specific  program  of  study  in  the  postgraduate  field. 

usafi  students  who  plan  a degree  program  should 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  Armed  Forces  Institute 
correspondence  courses  will  be  accepted  by  the  schools 
at  which  the  students  intend  to  pursue  their  residence 
degree  programs.  Enrollment  in  and  successful  com- 
pletion of  usafi  courses  does  not  automatically  guar- 
antee credit  recognition. 

Only  colleges  and  universities  can  award  college 
credit  and  each  civilian  school  decides  what  credit 
will  be  allowed  each  individual  on  the  basis  of  the 
school’s  policies.  Although  the  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Service  Experience  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  makes  credit  recommendations 
for  all  usafi  courses,  the  recommendation  is  only 
advisory. 

Anyone  taking  courses  for  high  school,  college  un- 
dergraduate or  college  graduate  courses  should  first 
consult  his  high  school  principal  or  college  registrar 
for  authoritative  advice  about  earning  credit  during 
his  military  service. 

TUITION  AID  PROGRAM 

■ | nder  the  tuition  aid  program,  the  Navy  will  pay 
^ 75  per  cent  of  the  costs  of  tuition  for  courses 

taken  in  off-duty  time  at  accredited  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  maximum  number  of  credit  hours  that 
may  be  supported  is  seven  quarter  or  semester  hours 
in  any  one  academic  term.  In  addition  to  their  share 
of  tuition,  participants  are  responsible  for  all  costs 
such  as  textbooks,  fees,  and  required  instructional  ma- 
terials. Only  courses  which  award  academic  credit 
(semester  or  quarter-hours)  at  the  college  level  may- 
be approved.  Officers  who  participate  must  agree  to 
serve  in  the  Navy  for  two  years  following  completion 
of  the  course (s).  Applications  for  tuition  aid  are  sub- 
mitted via  your  commanding  officer  to  the  designated 
area  allotment  holder  before  the  course  begins. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CREDIT 

It  is  possirle  for  you  to  receive  high  school  or  col- 
lege credit  for  your  Navy  training  and  experience. 
It  should  be  noted  that  neither  usafi  nor  the  Navy 
can  award  civilian  academic  credit  for  usafi  courses 
and  tests.  It  is  the  responsibility  and  prerogative  of 
civilian  high  schools,  colleges  and  state  departments 
of  education  to  determine  the  amount  and  kind  of 
civilian  credit  given,  if  any,  for  in-service  education. 

Certain  schools  do  grant  credit,  however,  for  usafi 
courses  and  for  formal  service  school  training.  The 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Service  Experi- 
ence (CASE)  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
maintains  an  advisory  service  to  assist  civilian  educa- 
tors in  evaluating  in-service  educational  experience 
by  recommending  credits  for  usafi  courses,  tests  and 
service  schools.  Your  educational  services  officer  will 
help  you  write  to  your  school  about  accreditation. 

Regardless  of  the  course  you  take,  the  Navy  recog- 
nizes all  usafi  courses  and  tests  for  credit  as  recom- 
mended by  CASE.  Also,  your  service  record  contains 
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a running  account  of  your  educational  accomplish- 
ments. These  will  have  a direct  bearing  on  your  fu- 
ture. The  door  of  these  opportunities  is  open.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  walk  in  and  talk  things  over  with  your 
educational  services  officer. 

THE  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  COMPLETION  PROGRAM 

The  Associate  Degree  Completion  Program  (adcop) 
1 is  designed  for  career  petty  officers,  USN  and 
USNR  including  TAR,  2nd  class  or  above,  who  are 
serving  in  a second  or  subsequent  enlistment.  In  addi- 
tion, a man  must  have  been  on  active  naval  service  for 
five  continuous  years  immediately  preceding  1 Sep- 
tember of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  attendance  at  the 
adcop  college  will  commence.  He  must  also  have  no 
remaining  obligated  service  contracted  under  the 
terms  of  a prior  enlistment  incentive  which  involved 
receipt  of  formal  training,  with  the  exception  of  those 
with  remaining  obligated  service  incurred  for  an  en- 
listment under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  12.8  of  the 
Transfer  Manual. 

Education  requirements  include:  Be  a high  school 
graduate  or  show  evidence  of  satisfactory  completion 
of  three  years  of  actual  attendance  at  high  school  and 
possession  of  a high  school  equivalency  certificate  or 
diploma. 

Other  requirements  include  a minimum  of  12  trans- 
ferable college  credits  and  graduation  from  a Navy 
Class  “A”  or  “B”  school.  Navymen  who  are  serving 
in  ratings  which  don’t  have  these  schools  may  qualify 
if  they  have  passed  the  College  Level  Examination 
(CLEP)  with  an  average  score  for  all  test  areas  in  the 
upper  50th  percentile. 

Once  enrolled  in  adcop,  a man  may  attend  school 
full  time  at  one  of  the  six  participating  junior  colleges 
for  up  to  21  months,  depending  on  credits  allowed  for 
transferable  college  credits,  Navy  schools,  CLEP  tests 
and  other  factors,  which  are  acceptable  by  the  junior 
college. 

While  in  school,  the  student  pursues  a course  of 
study  which  will  lead  to  an  associate  degree  in  arts, 
science  or  engineering. 

ENLISTED  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

Qhould  you  decide  that  you  want  more  knowledge 
~ about  the  Navy  than  you  would  normally  get  in 
your  rating,  you  can  depend  on  the  Naval  Corre- 
spondence Course  Center  to  help  you.  The  center  has 
hundreds  of  courses  that  you  may  take,  some  within 
your  rating,  others  for  general  information. 

Ail  enlisted  personnel,  whether  on  active  duty  or 
inactive  duty,  may  apply  for  enlisted  correspondence 
courses.  These  are  intended  to  help  a man  prepare  for 
his  job  and  for  advancement  in  rate,  and  to  extend  his 
knowledge  of  the  Navy.  Successful  completion  of  the 
appropriate  correspondence  course  is  one  way  of  meet- 
ing the  requirement  for  completion  of  a specified  rate 
training  manual. 

If  you  want  to  take  a military  correspondence 
course,  see  your  division  officer  or  educational  services 
officer  and  ask  about  enrolling  in  the  course.  Details 


concerning  eligibility  and  enrollment  procedures,  as 
well  as  a complete  listing  of  correspondence  courses 
available,  are  contained  in  the  current  edition  of  Nav- 
Pers  10061,  List  of  Training  Manuals  and  Corre- 
spondence Courses.  If  your  division  officer  doesn’t 
have  a copy  of  this  publication,  your  educational  serv- 
ices officer  probably  does.  Either  one  can  requisition 
it  through  the  Supply  System. 

EDUCATION  FOR  OFFICERS 

A lthough  it’s  great  to  have  experience,  the  modem 
Navy  can’t  run  on  experience  alone.  Manv  pro- 
grams and  numerous  schools  have  been  set  up  by  the 
Navy  to  give  officers  the  education  and  training  thev 
need  to  supplement  experience.  For  Navymen  from 
ensign  to  admiral  there  are  schools  to  attend  and  les- 
sons to  learn. 

The  number  of  courses  and  schools  available  to  of- 
ficers is  much  too  great  to  permit  listing  each  of  them. 
However,  here’s  a brief  description  of  the  various 
types  of  courses  and  schools.  The  educational  oppor- 
tunities mentioned  above,  concerning  Armed  Forces 
Institute  (usafi)  courses  and  facilities  and  the  Tuition 
Aid  Program,  are  also  available  to  officers. 

OFFICER  FUNCTIONAL  TRAINING  COURSES 

puNCTiONAL  schools  are  available  for  the  training  of 
' officers,  often  in  a group  or  team  situation,  in  the 
performance  of  specialized  tasks.  They  also  provide 
training  in  the  use  of  weapons  of  new  or  advanced  de- 
sign which  have  not  reached  universal  Fleet  usage. 
Some  examples  are  the  Advanced  Underseas  Weapons 
School,  Damage  Control  School,  Nuclear  Power 
School,  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  School  and  Mine 
Warfare  School. 

Schools  which  provide  operational  training  ashore 
for  personnel  assigned  directly  from  units  of  the  forces 
afloat  are  maintained  under  the  administration  of 
fleet  commanders.  Among  these  are:  The  Destrover 
School,  Submarine  School,  Fleet  Sonar  Schools,  Am- 
phibious Schools,  Nuclear  Weapons  Training  Cen- 
ters and  Fleet  Anti-Air  Warfare  Training  Centers. 

UNDERGRADUATE  EDUCATION 

There  are  several  undergraduate  programs  available 
to  commissioned  officers.  Details  concerning  these 
programs,  eligibility  requirements  and  application  pro- 
cedures can  be  found  in  Article  6630100  of  the  Bu- 
Pers  Manual.  (See  also  the  chart  beginning  on  page 
34.) 

STAFF  CORPS  SCHOOLS 

AjAVAL  schools  for  the  training  of  Supply  Corps  of- 
ficers  are:  Navy  Supply  Corps  School,  Athens, 
Ga.,  and  Naval  School,  Transportation  Management, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Courses  for  newly  commissioned  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  officers  are  conducted  at  the  Naval  School, 
CEC  Officers,  located  at  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 
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Courses  for  Chaplain  Corps  officers  are  conducted 
at  the  Naval  Chaplain  School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Courses  for  JAG  Corps  officers  are  conducted  at  the 
Naval  Justice  School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

U.  S.  NAVAL  POSTGRADUATE  SCHOOL 

the  U.  S.  Naval  Postgraduate  School  at  Monterey, 
* Calif.,  provides  graduate  level  education  in  tech- 
nical and  nontechnical  areas. 

The  curricula  available,  conditions  of  eligibility  and 
other  pertinent  data  are  published  annually  in  Bureau 
directives.  Detailed  information  is  given  in  the  annual 
Postgraduate  School  Catalog. 

Available  courses,  which  include  a variety  of  pro- 
fessional, technical  and  nontechnical  subjects,  include: 
Advanced  Science,  Aeronautical  Engineering,  Com- 
munications Engineering,  Engineering  Electronics, 
Environmental  Science,  Naval  Engineering,  Ordnance 
Engineering,  Operations  Analysis,  Computer  Science, 
Computer  Systems  Management,  Weapons  Systems 
Management,  and  Communications  Management. 

The  Naval  Postgraduate  Program  also  offers  var- 
ious courses  for  officers  at  a number  of  civilian 
universities. 


POSTGRADUATE  SCHOOLS 

Naval  War  College— Courses  available  at  the  Naval 
War  College  are  designed  for  officers  in  the  more  sen- 
ior grades.  The  mission  of  the  college  is  to  further  an 
understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  warfare,  inter- 
national relations  and  interservice  operations  with  em- 
phasis on  their  application  to  future  naval  warfare. 
Courses  include:  Naval  Warfare,  Command  and  Staff, 
and  Reserve  Officers  Courses. 

National  War  College— Prepares  selected  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  other  government  departments 
for  the  exercise  of  joint  high-level  policy,  command 
and  staff  functions,  and  planning  national  strategy. 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces— Prepares  offi- 
cers of  the  Armed  Forces  for  important  command, 
staff  and  planning  assignments  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  prepares  selected  civilians  for  important 
industrial  mobilization  planning  assignments  in  any 
governmental  agency. 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College— Trains  selected  officers 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  joint  operations. 

Other  Service  Colleges — Naval  officers  also  attend 
junior  and  senior  courses  offered  by  other  United 
States  services  and  in  several  foreign  service  colleges. 
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ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  — 
This  highly  effective  type  of 
training  is  the  oldest  method 
employed  by  the  Navy  to 
promote  career  development 
and  is  offered  usually  in 
conjunction  with  other  pro- 
grams. Commanding  officers 
are  instructed  to  sponsor  on- 
the-job  training  programs  to 
help  those  in  their  command 
prepare  for  advancement.  As 
one  example,  about  26  per 
cent  of  all  Navymen  trained 
at  the  Class  "A"  school  level 
acquire  their  knowledge  by 
actually  learning  on  the  job. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel provides  manuals,  blue 
books  and  correspondence 
courses  to  assist  on-the-job 
training  programs  as  well  as 
promoting  such  new  training 
techniques  as  programmed 
instruction. 

Aboard  ships  at  sea  there 
is  some  aspect  of  training 
going  on  24  hours  a day. 
Navy  ships  spend  more  than 
half  their  time  in  training 
functions,  and  naval  person- 
nel— officer  and  enlisted  — 
are  "in  training"  throughout 
their  Navy  careers. 


NAVY  TRAINING  MANUALS 
— Blue  Books,  as  they  are 
called,  help  give  enlisted 
men  the  knowledge  they 
need  to  work  in  their  pay 
grade.  They  are  a must  for 
any  enlisted  man  who  wants 
to  advance  in  his  rating. 

Actually  the  books  come 
in  two  colors:  Blue  for  non- 
aviation ratings  and  green 
for  aviation  types.  There  are 
about  100  blue  books  cover- 
ing approximately  55  non- 
aviation ratings  and  more 
than  40  green  books  for  men 
in  18  aviation  ratings. 

There  are  also  about  35 
special  training  manuals  and 
supplements  which  cover 
general  subjects  of  interest 
to  Navymen. 


NAVY  VOCATIONAL  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOLS — These  include 
Class  "A,"  "B,"  "C,"  and 

functional  schools. 

BuPers  Class  "A"  schools 
provided  basic  rating  training 
to  over  50,000  men  in  fiscal 
year  1970  while  18,000  en- 
tered OpNav-sponsored  avia- 
tion "A"  schools  and  8000 
entered  the  BuMed-sponsored 
medical  "A"  schools.  Twen- 
ty-two BuPers  "B"  schools 
trained  3070  career  petty 
officers  in  advanced  rating 
subjects  during  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  Class  "C"  schools 
provide  specialized  training 
on  particular  equipments  for 
a rating  or  in  a skill  not  re- 
quired of  everyone  in  a rat- 
ing and  which  may  be  com- 
mon to  two  or  more  ratings. 
In  1970,  51,498  enlisted  per- 
sonnel entered  the  68  BuPers 
"C"  schools. 

Functional  schools  provide 
training  in  a group  or  team 
situation  and  in  perform- 
ance of  specialized  tasks  or 
functions  which  are  not  nor- 
mal to  rating  training  and, 
additionally,  on  weapons  and 
equipment  of  new  or  ad- 
vanced design.  Nuclear 
Power  School,  Vallejo,  is  one 
of  12  BuPers  functional 
schools.  They  have  a com- 
bined enlisted  input  of  over 
30,315  annually. 

The  20  Fleet  training  cen- 
ters and  activities  command- 
ed and  supported  by  BuPers 
provide  precommissioning, 
refresher,  and  team  training 
l*o  some  281,821  enlisted 
personnel  annually. 

Some  62,259  Regular  and 
Reserve  officers  also  receive 
instruction  in  Fleet  and  func- 
tional schools  each  year. 


DURING  THE  PAST  year,  there  were  well  over  half 
a million  enrollments  in  various  types  of  formal 
Navy  schooling  and  training  programs.  Enlisted 
men  accounted  for  four-fifths  of  these  enrollments 
with  officers  accounting  for  the  remainder. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  90  per  cent  of  all  naval 
personnel  ashore  and  afloat  were  involved — in  the 
past  year — in  some  form  of  self-study  courses. 

In  the  sea  service,  on-the-job  training  approach- 
es 100  per  cent  participation — an  essential  re- 
quirement for  specialized  personnel  in  the  elec- 
tronic, supersonic  and  nucleonic  Navy. 

The  response  on  the  part  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  to  the  Navy's  educational  program  serves  to 
point  up  the  Navy's  long-range  educational  objec- 
tives. 

These  are  the  Navy's  continuing  goals  in  educa- 
tion: 

• That  all  Navy  enlisted  personnel  entering  the 
Navy  without  a secondary  school  education  have 
the  opportunity  to  earn  at  least  a high  school 
diploma  or  equivalent. 

• That  all  career-designated,  career-motivated 
enlisted  personnel  who  are  qualified  to  pursue  an 
advanced  educational  program  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  continue  their  formal  education  leading 
toward  an  associate  degree. 

• That  all  commissioned  officers  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a baccalaureate  degree,  and  further, 
that  personnel  demonstrating  the  qualifications 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  on  advanced,  grad- 
uate programs  commensurate  with  their  military 
duty  assignments. 


STAR  (Selective  Training  and 
Recnlistment)  — Program  is 
designed  to  encourage  great- 
er numbers  of  qualified  en- 
listed personnel  to  become 
career  petty  officers  early  in 
their  first  enlistment  through 
a program  of  career  designa- 
tion. The  incentives  in  the 
STAR  Progrom  are  available 
to  qualified  personnel  in  all 
ratings. 

Those  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements place  themselves 
in  line  for  a Navy  school, 
a bonus,  and  possibly  auto- 
matic advancement. 

Candidates  should  have 
demonstrated  career  poten- 
tial, have  completed  between 
two  and  four  years  of  con- 
tinuous naval  service,  and 
agree  to  reenlist  for  six  years 
in  the  Regular  Navy.  BuPers 
Manual,  Art.  1060020. 


SCORE  (Selective  Conversion 
and  Reenlistment)  — Program 
is  good  news  for  men  wish- 
ing to  replan  their  Navy 
vocational  careers  by  con- 
verting to  a rate  on  the 
"Open  Rates"  list. 

SCORE  is  available  to 
members  in  pay  grades  E-3 
through  E-5.  The  program 
requires  candidates  to  meet 
the  Class  "A"  school  re- 
quirements and  to  have  been 
on  active  duty  between  two 
and  10  years. 

In  return  for  a six-year 
contract,  the  SCORE  reen- 
listee is  offered  "A"  school, 
change  of  rate,  "B"  or  "C" 
school,  and  possible  auto- 
matic advancement,  reenlist- 
ment bonus  and  proficiency 
pay.  BuPers  Manual,  Art. 
1060010. 


NAVY  CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES — These  cover  near- 
ly all  the  technical  and  pro- 
fessional subjects  needed  by 
officers  and  enlisted  men  to 
advance  their  professional 
knowledge  on  a self-study 
basis. 

Navy  correspondence 
courses  are  not  only  checked 
out,  they  are  usually  com- 
pleted. The  Navy,  by  for, 
has  a higher  completion  rate 
for  its  courses  than  any  of 
the  other  services  and 
courses  conducted  by  institu- 
tions in  the  civilian  commu- 
nity. 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Corre- 
spondence Course  Center, 
Scotia,  N.  Y.,  is  the  pro- 
gram's main  administrative 
activity.  The  List  of  Training 
Manuals  and  Correspondence 
Courses  (NavPers  10061 
series)  contains  complete  in- 
formation on  courses  avail- 
able and  how  to  order  them. 

Currently  there  are  200 
Navy  correspondence  courses 
for  enlisted  personnel,  and 
102  for  officers. 


EVALUATION  OF  SERVICE 
EXPERIENCE — Navy  person- 
nel who  complete  certain 
formal  school  training  may 
be  able  to  obtain  academic 
credit  at  a civilian  college  or 
university  for  such  training. 

Each  educational  institu- 
tion determines,  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis,  the  amount  of 
credit  which  it  will  award 
upon  enrollment.  Institution- 
al policy  and  the  individual's 
course  of  study  are  factors  in 
the  school's  decision. 

A Navyman  or  veteran 
who  is  seeking  credit  for  his 
military  experiences  should 
consult  the  appropriate  offi- 
cial of  the  school  to  which 
he  is  seeking  admission.  The 
civilian  school  may  accept 
or  reject  the  "credit  recom- 
mendations" which  are  pro- 
vided by  the  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Service  Ex- 
periences (CASE).  The  school 
officials  can  also  consult  di- 
rectly with  CASE  on  any 
matters  of  accreditation. 

CASE  provides  "credit  rec- 
ommendations" only  to 
school  officials,  not  individ- 
uals or  to  military  com- 
mands. Inquiries  on  credit 
must  always  be  addressed 
to  a particular  civilian 
school.  The  Navy  will  for- 
ward, upon  request,  records 
of  training  to  a designated 
school. 


NESEP  (Navy  Enlisted  Sci- 
entific Education  Program) — 
Provides  up  to  four  years  of 
fully  subsidized  college  edu- 
cation and  a baccalaureate 
degree  in  specified  areas  of 
engineering,  science  or  math- 
ematics at  one  of  21  par- 
ticipating universities  across 
the  country.  Petty  officers 
selected  to  become  NESEP 
Officer  Candidates  receive 
full  pay,  allowances  and 
benefits  while  at  school,  at- 
tend a special  officer  prepar- 
ation course  at  the  Naval 
Officer  Training  Center,  New- 
port, between  junior  and 
senior  academic  years,  and 
are  commissioned  in  the  Reg- 
ular Navy  upon  graduation 
from  a university. 

Applicants  must  be  E-4  or 
above  on  active  duty,  male 
or  female,  U.  S.  citizens,  high 
school  graduates  or  equiva- 
lent, GCT/ARI  1 1 5 or  above, 
physically  qualified,  not 
older  than  24  years.  Further 
eligibility  requirements,  de- 
tails on  program  and  appli- 
cation procedures  in  BuPers 
Manual,  Art.  1020350. 


NROTC — The  Naval  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  sup- 
plements the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  in  training  Regular 
Navy  Officers.  This  program, 
known  as  the  Navy-Morine 
Scholarship  Program,  pro- 
vides a paid  four-year  col- 
lege education  at  one  of 
more  than  50  colleges  and 
universities,  plus  a Navy 
commission.  There  is  also  an 
NROTC  college  program 
(which  does  not  pay  for 
tuition  or  basic  educational 
costs)  leading  to  a commis- 
sion in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Candidates  must  be  high 
school  graduates  between  17 
and  21  years  of  oge  who 
are  willing  to  spend  four 
years  in  the  training  pro- 
gram. 

Appointments  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  a competitive 
examination  and  education 
is  fully  subsidized.  Reserves 
on  active  duty  and  civilians 
may  opply  for  the  program. 
Acti  ve-duty  Navy  men  are 
eligible  to  compete  but  must 
do  so  through  their  home 
state  since  there  is  no  quota 
for  selection  of  active  duty 
personnel. 

Scholarship  NROTC  stu- 
dents are  appointed  midship- 
men in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re- 
serve until  graduation,  when 
they  are  commissioned  in  the 
Regular  Navy. 


USAFI — The  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute  offers 
military  personnel  academic 
and  testing  programs  ranging 
from  pre-high  school  through 
college  level. 

The  USAFI  academic  pro- 
grams provide  a wide  choice 
of  courses  in  business,  Eng- 
lish, literature,  foreign  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  science, 
social  studies,  and  occupa- 
tional subjects.  These  courses 
may  be  taken  by  class  in- 
struction (no  fee)  or  by  inde- 
pendent study.  The  independ- 
ent study  (correspondence) 
course  fee  is  $10.00;  how- 
ever, for  each  course  success- 
fully completed,  a free  en- 
rollment certificate  is  issued 
for  another  course.  Courses 
are  also  available  through 
USAFI  from  a number  of  ac- 
credited colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  are  offered  to 
military  personnel  at  reduced 
rates. 

USAFI  also  provides  Tests 
of  General  Educational  De- 
velopment (GED)  and  the 
General  Examinations  of  the 
College  Level  Examination 
Program  (CLEP)  at  no  cost 
to  military  personnel.  The 
GED  tests  are  used  to  obtain 
high  school  equivalency  cer- 
tificates or  diplomas.  Many 
colleges  and  universities  will 
award  academic  credit  for 
successful  completion  of  the 
CLEP. 

The  command  Educational 
Services  Officer  has  copies 
of  the  USAFI  catalogs  which 
describe  the  more  than  6000 
courses  available  as  well  as 
the  tests. 

USAFI  also  offers  gradu- 
ate courses  in  cooperation 
with  certain  educational  in- 
stitutions (see  text). 


NAVAL  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS — These  schools 
provide  concentrated  pre- 
college academic  education 
for  selected  active-duty 
Navymen  to  prepare  them  for 
entrance  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy and/or  Navy  Enlisted 
Scientific  Education  Program 
colleges.  The  preparatory 
courses  are  nine  months  for 
the  Naval  Academy  candi- 
dates and  10  weeks  for  the 
NESEP  appointees.  Naval 
Academy  candidates  and 
those  NESEP  appointees  from 
East  Coast  ships  and  stations 
are  usually  enrolled  in  the 
Naval  Preparatory  School, 
Bainbridge,  Md.  NESEP  ap- 
pointees from  West  Coast 
ships  and  stations  receive 
their  preparatory  instruction 
at  the  Naval  Training  Cen- 
ter, San  Diego,  Calif. 


US.  NAVAL  ACADEMY — 
The  Secretory  of  the  Navy 
may  annually  appoint  85  en- 
listed members  of  the  Reg- 
ular Navy  and  Regular 
Marine  Corps  to  the  Naval 
Academy.  An  additional 
quota  of  85  is  authorized 
for  enlisted  members  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  or  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  (including 
those  on  inactive  duty).  A 
candidate  must  be  a male 
citizen  of  the  United  States, 
of  good  moral  character,  at 
least  17  years  of  age  and 
not  yet  22  by  1 July  of  the 
year  of  entrance,  unmarried 
and  not  previously  married, 
an  enlisted  member  of  the 
naval  service  by  1 July  of 
the  year  prior  to  desired  en- 
trance to  the  Academy,  must 
have  attained  a combined 
Navy  GCT/ARI  score  of  at 
least  120  or  a Marine  Corps 
aptitude  area  score  of  120 
computed  by  dividing  the 
sum  of  the  VE,  AR,  ond  PA 
scores  by  three,  and  have  a 
recommendation  from  his 
commanding  officer. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
enlisted  personnel,  both  Reg- 
ular and  Reserve,  may  also 
make  application  to  attend 
the  Naval  Academy  Pre- 
paratory School.  This  school 
is  approximately  nine  months 
in  duration  and  provides  in- 
tensive instruction  in  prepar- 
ation for  the  academic,  mil- 
itary, and  physical  training 
curricula  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. 

Selections  for  both  direct 
appointment  to  the  Naval 

Academy  and  enrollment  in 
the  Naval  Academy  Prepar- 
atory School/Naval  Acad- 

emy Program  are  made  each 
spring;  therefore,  interested 
personnel  should  apply 

through  their  commanding 
officer  early  in  the  year. 
Sons  of  career  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  personnel  are 
also  encouraged  to  apply  for 
admittance  to  the  Academy 
through  a Presidential  nom- 
ination, and  all  interested 
personnel  are  eligible  to 
make  application  through 
their  Congressional  sources. 
The  Naval  Academy  Catalog, 
which  is  issued  annually,  is 
the  basic  reference  document 
for  admissions  requirements 
and  sources  of  nomination. 
For  further  details,  see  BuPers 
Notice  1531  (8  Sep  1971) 
and  BuPers  Inst  1531.7. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAM  — For  the 


NENEP  AND  NEDEP  — The 
Navy  Enlisted  Nursing  Edu- 
cation Program  and  the 
Navy  Enlisted  Dietetic  Edu- 
cation Program  otter  college 
training  leading  to  a Navy 
commission  in  these  tields 
tor  eligible  enlisted  person- 
nel. Other  educational  op- 
portunities and  scholarships 
in  the  medical  and  dental 
tields  are  also  available.  See 
pages  41  through  43. 


ADCOP  (Associate  Degree 
Completion  Program) — Gives 
qualitied  career  - designated 
enlisted  Navymen,  in  all  rat- 
ings,  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain an  associate  degree. 

Academic  work  is  taken  at 
approved  civilian  institutions 
and  is  completely  financed 
by  the  Navy  except  tor  room 
and  board,  for  which  partici- 
pating Navymen  receive  a 
subsistence  allowance.  Par- 
ticipants, in  addition,  receive 
full  active  duty  pay  and  al- 
lowances while  attending 
school,  thus  enabling  them  to 
maintain  household  and 
family  living  expenses  during 
this  period. 

ADCOP  is  aimed  at  pro- 
viding Navymen  with  a bet- 
ter appreciation  of  the  qual- 
ity of  American  life  as  well 
as  increasing  their  value  to 
the  Navy  and  improving  their 
chances  for  advancement. 

Since  initiation  in  FY  67, 
with  a student  input  of  75 
members,  ADCOP  has  con- 
tinually expanded,  and  is 
programmed  to  provide  a 
maximum  of  1500  students  in 
FY  73.  Eligibility  criteria  may 
be  found  in  BuPers  Manual, 
Art.  6630200. 


PCS  (Officer  Candidate 
School) — is  the  largest  single 
source  of  officer  personnel 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  It  offers 
a Naval  Reserve  commission 
to  college  graduates  follow- 
ing a 19-week  concentrated 
indoctrination  course  at  New- 
port, R.  I.  While  they  are 
students,  the  candidates  re- 
ceive the  pay  of  an  E-5  (un- 
less previously  on  active  duty 
in  a higher  pay  status)  and 
incur  an  active  duty  obliga- 
tion of  three  or  four  years 
after  they  are  commissioned. 

This  program  is  a major 
source  of  Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers, most  of  whom  receive 
commissions  in  the  unre- 
stricted line,  although  some 
are  commissioned  in  the 
restricted  line  and  staff  corps. 


PACE  (Program  for  Afloat 
College  Education)  — Origi- 
nated for  crews  of  FBM  sub- 
marines as  the  Polaris  Uni- 
versity Program,  it  has  since 
been  expanded  to  surface 
ships  to  provide  opportunities 
to  earn  college  credits. 

While  the  PACE  Catalog 
consists  of  40  college-level 
courses,  additional  courses  of 
interest  may  be  requested 
from  the  participating  uni- 
versities or  colleges.  PACE 
courses  are  presented  through 
a combination  of  lectures 
while  the  ship  is  in  port  and 
the  viewing  of  additional  lec- 
tures on  films  while  the  ship 
is  deployed.  Final  examina- 
tions are  usually  conducted 
upon  the  ship's  return  from 
deployment.  In  some  in- 
stances, instructors  are  invit- 
ed to  accompany  the  ship 
and  to  conduct  courses  dur- 
ing deployment.  Navy  per- 
sonnel are  eligible  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  program  if  they 
have  completed  high  school 
and  if  they  meet  the  course 
prerequisites  and  other  school 
entrance  requirements. 

The  five  participating  ed- 
ucational institutions  — Har- 
vard University,  Jacksonville 
University,  San  Diego  State 
College,  University  of  Hawaii, 
and  University  of  South  Car- 
olina — award  either  exten- 
sion or  resident  undergrad- 
uate college  credit  for  the 
successful  completion  of  each 
PACE  course. 


AOC-PILOT  TRAINING — The 
Aviation  Officer  Candidate 
program  offers  pilot  training 
to  college  graduates  between 
19  and  26  years  of  age 
who  have  four  and  one-half 
years  of  obligated  service. 
Enlisted  personnel  on  active 
duty  who  meet  the  require- 
ments may  apply  for  this 
program. 

Aviation  officer  candidates 
are  also  selected  from  civil 
life  and  paid  at  the  E-5  rate. 
Students  are  commissioned 
upon  completion  of  flight 
training. 

There  is  also  an  NFOC 
Program  which  trains  navi- 
gators, bombardiers  and 
other  air  officers  who  are  not 
pilots.  These  men  who  par- 
ticipate in  part  of  the  train- 
ing available  through  AOC 
are  provided  specific  indoc- 
trination in  their  specialty 
at  aviation  ground  school. 

The  last  classes  in  the 
NavCad  Program  (for  non- 
college applicants  for  avi- 
ation training)  have  recently 
been  graduated  and  that 
program  has  been  closed. 


purpose  of  raising  the  educa- 
tional level  of  certain  naval 
officers  who  do  not  hold  a 
baccalaureate  degree. 

Candidates  considered  for 
this  program  are  Warrant 
and  Limited  Duty  officers, 
unrestricted  line  and  Supply 
Corps  officers  who  have  not 
failed  of  selection.  Candi- 
dates must  also  possess  the 
required  academic  prerequi- 
sites. 

Officers  who  wish  to  be 
considered  for  this  program 
should  so  indicate  on  their 
preference  card.  Applications 
for  undergraduate  education 
may  also  be  addressed  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Pers-C312),  Navy  Depart- 
ment, WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
20370.  Those  who  are  select- 
ed are  sent  to  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School  at  Mon- 
terey. Officers  who  success- 
fully complete  their  studies 
graduate  with  a BS  or  BA 
degree. 

For  further  detci!s  see 
BuPers  Manual,  Art.  6630100. 


WHITE  HOUSE  FELLOWS 
PROGRAM — was  established 
in  1964  to  provide  gifted 
and  highly  motivated  young 
Americans  with  some  first- 
hand experience  in  the  proc- 
ess of  governing  the  nation 
and  a sense  of  personal  in- 
volvement in  the  leadership 
of  the  society  for  a period 
of  one  year..  Past  assign- 
ments have  included  special 
assignments  with  the  White 
House  Staff,  with  the  Vice 
President,  and  with  each  of 
12  cabinet  officers.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  duties  as  special 
assistants.  White  House  Fe*- 
lows  will  participate  in  an 
orientation  educational  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  and  White 
House  Fellows  Staff.  Selection 
will  be  limited  to  career 
motivated  military  personnel 
who: 

(1)  Have  demonstrated  un- 
usual ability,  high  moral 
character,  outstanding  mo- 
tivation, and  a broad  ca- 
pacity for  leadership; 

(2)  Show  exceptional  prom- 
ise of  future  development; 
and 

(3)  Are  dedicated  to  the 
institutions  of  the  United 
States. 

Naval  personnel  who  are 
interested  must  request  per- 
mission to  compete  from  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
prior  to  applying. 

For  further  details  see  the 
latest  BuPers  Notice  1560  or 
write  to  the  Chairman,  Com- 
mission on  White  House  Fel- 
lows, The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20500. 


OFF-DUTY  TUITION  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM — This  pro- 
gram provides  payment  of  75 
per  cent  of  the  tuition  ex- 
penses of  both  regular  Navy 
personnel  and  Naval  Reserv- 
ists on  continuous  active 
duty.  The  objective  of  the 
program  is  to  encourage  eli- 
gible personnel  to  earn  aca- 
demic credit  toward  college 
degrees,  undergraduate  and 
graduate,  on  a voluntary 
off-duty  basis. 

Tuition  assistance  is  pro- 
vided for  attendance  only  at 
Navy  approved  educational 
institutions  which  are  listed 
in  the  current  edition  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
publication.  Education  Direc- 
tory - Higher  Education.  All 
courses  must  be  taken  for 
academic  credit,  either  quar- 
ter or  semester  hours.  The 
maximum  individual  program 
that  the  Navy  will  support  is 
seven  quarter-hours  in  any 
quarter  term  or  seven  semes- 
ter hours  in  any  semester. 
The  applicant  is  responsible 
for  all  additional  costs  such 
as  registration  and  labora- 
tory fees,  textbooks,  and 
other  instructional  materials. 

Enlisted  personnel  receiving 
tuition  assistance  incur  no 
service  , obligation.  Commis- 
sioned officers,  however,  must 
agree  to  remain  on  active 
duty  for  two  years  after  com- 
pletion of  the  courses  for 
which  assistance  is  given. 

Tuition  assistance  is  ap- 
proved when  the  applicant 
receives  his  contract.  See 
your  command  Educational 
Services  Officer. 


PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOP- 


MENT  PROGRAM  — permits 
selected  officers  to  accept 
cooperative  research  assign- 
ments with  corporations, 
foundations,  educational  in- 
stitutions, or  governmental 
agencies.  Selectees  may 
spend  up  to  one  year  in 
independent  research  and 
study  for  professional  de- 
velopment, at  full  pay  and 
allowances,  in  areas  mutual- 
ly beneficial  to  the  officer 
and  the  Navy. 

The  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  allow  outstanding 
career  naval  officers  an  op- 
portunity to  take  six  months 
to  a year  to  work  on  a spe- 
cial project.  This  special 
project  could  be  to  finish  a 
thesis,  to  examine  the  inner 
workings  of  another  govern- 
ment agency,  or  to  observe 
the  up-to-date  techniques  of 
a large  corporate  business. 
These  are  just  examples. 
There  is  no  limit  as  to  what 
may  be  done  except  that  it 
must  be  mutually  beneficial 
to  the  officer  and  the  Navy. 

For  further  details  see 
BuPers  Notice  1520  (1  Dec 
1970). 
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OFFICERS'  DEGREE  COMPLE- 
TION PROGRAM — Gives  offi- 
cers who  need  a year  or  less 
fo  complete  residency  work 
on  a bachelor's  degree  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
Navy  gives  the  participating 
officers  time  off  from  th-sir 
official  duties  to  devote  full 
time  to  academic  study  at  an 
approved  civilian  college  or 
university  while  receiving  full 
active  duty  pay  and  allow- 
ances. 

Although  officers  enrolled 
under  this  program  remain 
on  the  Navy  payroll,  the  ex- 
penses incident  to  their  edu- 
cation come  out  of  their  own 
pocket  unless  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Gl  Bill  or 
similar  programs. 

Students  must  make  their 
own  arrangements,  however, 
if  they  wish  to  receive  edu- 
cational financial  aid  from 
the  government. 

Officers  who  participate  in 
this  program  obligate  them- 
selves for  two  years  of  serv- 
ice for  one  year  of  education. 

For  further  details  see 
BuPers  Manual,  Art.  6630100. 


INSTRUCTOR  HIRE  PRO- 
GRAM-— Provides  funds  to 
employ  qualified  civilian 
teachers  to  conduct  classes 
in  courses  organized  to  sat- 
isfy individual  or  command 
interests.  Such  classes  pro- 
vide instruction  in  languages 
or  in  high  school,  college, 
and  vocational  subjects.  Class 
instruction  materials  are 
usually  provided  by  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces 
Institute  (USAFI)  on  a loan 
basis  upon  request  from  the 
commanding  officer. 

Classes  may  be  organized 
under  the  Instructor  Hire 
Program  if  a minimum  num- 
ber of  10  military  personnel 
are  enrolled.  The  maximum 
amount  of  funds  that  may 
be  allocated  for  each  class 
is  $500.  The  hourly  rote  paid 
to  instructors  depends  upon 
the  prevailing  local  rate  of 
pay  for  the  level  of  instruc- 
tion. When  attendance  falls 
below  five  members  on  three 
consecutive  class  days,  the 
class  must  be  discontinued. 
The  primary  purpose  of  in- 
struction under  this  program 
is  to  provide  a means  of 
self-improvement  rather  than 
for  academic  credit. 

Class  rosters,  indicating 
class  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance, are  required  to  be 
maintained  for  each  class 
organized  under  the  pro- 
gram. 


EXCESS  LEAVE  PROGRAM 
(LAW)— a Mows  selected  Reg- 
ular Navy  officers,  Noval 
Academy  and  Regular 
NROTC  midshipmen  to  take 
extended  leave  of  absence 
without  pay  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  law  degrees. 
Education  under  this  pro- 
gram will  be  at  no  expense 
to  the  Navy.  Selected  candi- 
dates must  bear  all  ex- 
penses involved  in  attending 
law  school. 

Officers  in  this  program 
may  be  considered  as  being 
on  active  service  and  eligible 
for  all  benefits  as  appropri- 
ate with  the  exception  of 
pay  and  allowances.  An  offi- 
cer must  hove  a conditional 
letter  of  acceptance  from  a 
law  school  approved  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  be- 
fore applying  for  the  pro- 
gram. Excess  leave  will  be 
granted  for  a maximum  of 
three  consecutive  calendar 
years  to  enable  the  officer 
to  obtain  a law  degree  and 
to  be  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Candidates  in  an  excess 
leave  status  will  remain  on 
the  lineal  list  and  will  be- 
come eligible  for  selection 
for  promotion  and  will  enter 
promotion  zones  under  the 
same  conditions  as  they 
would  if  not  in  an  excess 
leave  status. 

For  further  details  see 
BuPers  Inst.  1520.99  series. 


NAVY  POSTGRADUATE  ED- 
UCATION PROGRAM — offers 
an  opportunity  for  qualified 
officer  personnel  to  receive 
specialized  education  lead- 
ing to  an  MA,  MS  or  Ph.D. 
at  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School,  Monterey,  Calif.,  or 
certain  selected  civilian  col- 
leges or  universities. 

Officers  who  request  post- 
graduate studies  on  their 
preferences  card  are  made 
available  by  their  detailer 
for  consideration  by  the  Post- 
graduate Board  which  meets 
each  August. 

Applicants  who  are  chosen 
for  postgraduate  education 
study  subjects  which  are  re- 
quired for  assignment  to  des- 
ignated billets.  Students  us- 
ually require  one  or  two 
years  to  complete  their  work 
at  the  school,  although  some 
are  retained  beyond  that 
time  for  advanced  study.  Of- 
ficers participating  in  this 
program  must  agree  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  four  years,  or  three 
times  the  duration  of  that 
education,  whichever  is  less. 


THE  NAVAL  WAR  COLLEGE 
AND  OTHER  ARMED  FORCES 
COLLEGES — The  Naval  War 
College  ot  Newport,  R.  I.,  is 
the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  having  been 
founded  in  1884.  Together 
with  the  other  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces  Colleges,  it  offers  ad- 
vanced military  courses  to 
junior  and  senior  officers 
Officers  with  at  least  seven 
years  of  commissioned  serv- 
ice are  chosen  for  the  Naval 
War  College  by  selection 
board  on  basis  of  perform- 
ance. 

In  addition  to  the  Naval 
War  College,  there  are  the 
following  Armed  Forces  Col- 
leges in  the  United  States: 
The  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege at  Norfolk,  Vo.;  The 
Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  National 
War  College  and  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  College, 
all  at  Fort  McNair,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  The  Marine  Corps 
ond  General  Staff  College 
at  Quantico,  Vo.;  The  Army 
Wor  College  at  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks, Pa.;  The  Army  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff 
College  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans.;  the  Air  War  College 
and  the  Air  Command  and 
Staff  College,  both  at  Max- 
well AFB,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


NAVY  LIBRARIES  — There 
are  more  than  1100  Navy 
general  libraries  of  which 
over  700  are  aboard  ship. 
Contained  in  these  libraries 
are  well  over  two  million 
books,  most  of  them  distri- 
buted through  the  Library 
Services  Department  of  the 
Naval  Training  Support  Com- 
mand. 

This  wide  range  of  read- 
ing material,  from  the  clas- 
sics to  current  best  sellers 
both  nonfiction  and  fiction, 
affords  a continuing  oppor- 
tunity for  interested  Navy- 
men  to  enjoy  their  leisure 
time  and  to  put  it  to  good 
use. 

Ship  libraries  range  in 
size  from  those  aboard  fleet 
ocean  tugs  (ATF)  with  ap- 
proximately 150  books  (hard 
cover  and  paperback)  to  car- 
rier libraries  of  8000  to  12,- 
000  books.  Shore  libraries 
exhibit  equal  variation  in 
size  with  the  average  collec- 
tion consisting  of  about  15,- 
000  books. 

The  popularity  of  the  sea- 
going libraries  is  attested  by 
the  constant  circulation  of 
their  books. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  — Selected 
naval  personnel,  officer  and 
enlisted,  may  accept  fellow- 
ships, scholarships  or  grants 
in  order  to  attend  an  ac- 
credited civilian  educational 
institution.  Eligible  donors  of 
these  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships or  grants  will  consist 
of  tax-exempt  corporations, 
foundations,  funds  or  edu- 
cational institutions  organ- 
ized and  operated  primarily 
for  scientific,  literary  or  edu- 
cational purposes. 

Interested  personnel  must 
request  permission  to  com- 
pete from  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  (Pers-C312).  Suc- 
cessful candidates  are  order- 
ed to  the  university  where 
the  study  is  to  be  undertaken 
in  an  active  duty  status.  The 
scholarship  must  cover  all 
educational  expenses  but 
cannot  operate  to  give  the 
recipient  a financial  ad- 
vantage. The  student  will 
receive  his  normal  pay  and 
allowances  for  the  period  of 
the  scholarship.  The  mini- 
mum service  requirement  is 
three  times  the  period  of 
education  received.  Proce- 
dures for  application  are 
contained  in  SecNav  Inst. 
1500.4  series. 


Gl  BILL  BENEFITS — Under 
the  Veterans  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act  of  1966,  VA  ed- 
ucational benefits  are  avail- 
able to  Navymen  for  high 
school,  college,  and  voca- 
tional training. 

In-service  Navymen  who 
desire  to  use  Gl  Bill  benefits 
must  have  been  on  continu- 
ous active  duty  for  at  leost 
181  days.  Eoch  eligible  per- 
son is  entitled  to  VA  educa- 
tional assistance  for  a peri- 
od of  one  ond  one-half 
months  for  each  month  of 
service  on  octive  duty  after 
31  Jan  1955,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 36  months. 

Financial  assistance  for 
servicemen  on  active  duty  is 
prorated,  depending  upon 
whether  or  not  the  student 
undertakes  part-time  or  full- 
time courses.  However,  under 
the  Predischarge  Education 
Program  (PREP),  servicemen 
who  lack  a high  school 
diploma  or  require  certain 
remedial,  refresher  or  de- 
ficiency training  may  under- 
take such  training  without 
charge  against  entitlement 
to  Gl  Bill  benefits  earned 
through  their  military  service. 
VA  application  forms  are 
available  from  the  command 
Educational  Services  Officer. 
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How  to  Earn  a 
Commission 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  ADDED  RESPONSIBILITY  aild  respect 
* that  go  with  a career  as  a naval  officer,  there  are 
many  programs  for  enlisted  Navymen  and  Marines 
that  lead  to  commissions.  Several  will  give  you  the 
chance  to  earn  a college  degree  and  a commission  at 
the  same  time.  Among  them  are  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  (USNA),  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  (nrotc),  the  Navy  Enlisted  Scientific 
Education  Program  (nesep),  the  Navy  Enlisted  Nurs- 
ing Education  Program  (nenep)  and  the  Navy  En- 
listed Dietetic  Education  Program  (nedep).  Other 
programs  open  to  enlisted  men  and  women  without 
college  degrees  include  the  Warrant  Officer  and 
Limited  Duty  Officer  Programs  and  inservice  officer 
procurement  programs  for  Medical  Service  Corps  en- 
listed personnel. 

If  you’re  a college  graduate  on  active  duty,  you  may 
be  eligible  to  earn  a commission  through  one  of  the 
following  programs:  Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS), 
Nuclear  Propulsion  Officer  Candidate— Submarine 
(nupoc-s),  Officer  Candidate  (Women),  Aviation 
Officer  Candidate  (AOC)  and  Naval  Flight  Officer 
Candidate  (NFOC).  In  addition,  there’s  a special 
Navy  JAG  Corps  program  for  law  school  graduates, 
and  two  scholarship  programs  for  Navy  men  and 
women  who  have  been  accepted  for  study  at  medical, 
osteopathic  and  dental  schools. 

NAVAL  ACADEMY 

the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis  provides  four 
1 years  of  college  study  leading  to  a Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  and  a commission  in  the  Regular  Navy 
or  Marine  Corps.  As  an  enlisted  Navyman  or  Marine, 
you  may  compete  for  one  of  the  170  appointments— 
85  for  Regulars;  85  for  Reservists— that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  make  each  year. 

You  may  also  qualify  for  a Congressional  or  Presi- 
dential nomination.  Presidential  appointments  are 
limited  to  the  sons  of  officers  and  enlisted  men,  Reg- 
ular or  Reserve,  who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than 
for  training)  and  who  have  served  on  continuous  ac- 
tive duty  for  the  last  eight  years;  or  who  are  retired 
(or  died  while  retired)  with  pay  or  granted  retired  or 
retainer  pay.  Sons  of  Reservists  who  retire  at  age  60 
are  not  eligible  for  these  appointments.  There  may 
also  be  40  midshipmen  at  the  Academy  at  any  one 
time  who  are  the  sons  of  servicemen  who  died  of  in- 
juries received  or  diseases  contracted  (or  aggravated) 
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while  on  active  duty.  The  sons  of  servicemen  100  per 
cent  disabled  as  a result  of  such  injuries  or  diseases 
are  also  eligible. 

For  both  Regulars  and  Reservists,  there  are  now  two 
paths  to  Annapolis.  You  may  apply  to  attend  the 
Naval  Academy  Preparatory  School  (NAPS)  at  Bain- 
bridge,  Md.,  or  you  may  apply  for  direct  nomination 
to  the  Academy  itself.  If  you  have  an  excellent  aca- 
demic record  and  believe  you  are  fully  capable  of 
college  level  work,  you  may  wish  to  apply  for  direct 
nomination.  On  the  other  hand,  attendance  at  Pre- 
paratory School  will  greatly  increase  your  chances  of 
winning  an  Academy  appointment  and  will  help  pre- 
pare you  for  the  academic,  military  and  physical 
rigors  of  a midshipman’s  life. 

nearly  application  deadline  for  direct  nomina- 
■ tions  for  Reservists  and  Regulars  is  31  January. 
Reservists  must  be  on  active  duty,  or  members  of 
drill  units,  to  compete  for  SecNav  appointments. 

To  qualify  for  direct  nomination,  you  must  be  a 
male  U.  S.  citizen;  at  least  17  and  not  yet  22  as  of 
1 July  of  the  year  admitted;  single  and  never  have 
been  married;  in  excellent  physical  condition;  of  good 
moral  character  and  strongly  motivated  toward  a naval 
career.  You  must  have  enlisted  by  1 July  of  the  year 
before  admitted;  have  a combined  GCT/ARI  score  of 
at  least  120  (no  waivers);  and  be  a high  school  gradu- 
ate or  equivalent  by  1 July  of  the  year  admitted.  Your 
high  school  program  must  have  included  at  least  15 
acceptable  units  of  college  preparatory  subjects,  with 
grades  indicating  college  capability.  (An  “acceptable 
unit”  is  a year’s  study  with  grade  “C”  or  better.) 
Standing  in  the  top  40  per  cent  of  your  class  is  nor- 
mally required.  While  the  Academy  does  not  have 
rigid  entrance  requirements,  it  strongly  urges  pros- 
pective candidates  ( whom  you  will  be  competing 
against)  to  include  four  years  of  mathematics,  four 
years  of  English,  two  years  of  a modem  foreign  lan- 
guage, one  year  of  physics  and  one  year  of  chemistry 
in  their  high  school  programs.  In  addition,  all  candi- 
dates are  required  to  take  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  tests  or  the  American  College  Tests 
(act). 

IF  YOUR  ACADEMIC  PREPARATION  doesn’t  COme  Up  tO 
1 these  standards,  consider  the  Naval  Academy  Pre- 
paratory School.  Yearly  deadline  is  30  May  for  ap- 
plications from  Regulars;  Reservists  should  submit 
their  applications  to  their  COs  for  forwarding  by  15 
May.  Recruits,  Navymen  at  service  schools,  and  Re- 
servists who  enlisted  between  1 Mav  and  30  June  of 
the  year  they  seek  admission,  have  until  15  July  to 
submit  their  applications. 

To  qualify,  you  must  meet  the  broad  eligibility  re- 
quirements outlined  above  for  the  Academy  itself, 
with  the  following  modifications.  You  must  be  be- 
tween 17  and  20,  as  of  1 July  of  the  year  admitted, 
and  you  should  have  completed  at  least  15  acceptable 
units  of  high  school  study,  including  at  least  three 
years  of  English,  two  years  of  mathematics  and  one 
year  of  chemistry  or  physics.  However,  up  to  four  of 
these  15  units  may  be  earned  at  Preparatory  School 


itself,  so  you  might  well  be  accepted  with  as  few  as 
11  units  of  “A”s  and  “B”s.  The  NAPS  academic  year 
runs  from  August  through  May  for  candidates  seeking 
admission  to  the  Academy  the  following  June. 


NROTC 


the  nrotc  Scholarship  Program  trains  well  quali- 
* fied  students  for  careers  as  naval  officers,  while 
they  are  attending  civilian  universities  of  their  choice. 
All  tuition,  fees,  uniforms  and  books  are  furnished  bv 
the  Navy,  and  midshipmen  receive  $50  a month  sub- 
sistence allowance  during  the  four  years  they  attend 
college. 

The  nrotc  program  is  available  primarily  to  recent 
high  school  graduates,  but  enlisted  Navymen  on  active 
duty  may  also  apply.  Application  deadline  is  1 De- 
cember of  the  year  before  you  plan  to  enter  college.  If 
you  are  a high  school  graduate,  a male  U.  S.  citizen, 
and  at  least  17  but  not  yet  21  as  of  30  June  of  the 
year  you  begin  college,  you  may  be  eligible  to  com- 
pete. 

By  31  December  of  the  year  before  you  plan  to  be- 
gin college,  you  must  take  either  the  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Test  (SAT)  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  Princeton,  N.J.,  or  the  American  College 
Test  (ACT)  of  the  American  College  Testing  Pro- 
gram, Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Both  are  standard  exams  ad- 
ministered at  thousands  of  locations  every  year,  in- 
cluding some  naval  shore  activities.  Those  who  qual- 
ify on  these  tests  are  scheduled  for  medical  examina- 
tions and  interviews;  final  selections  are  announced 
the  following  spring. 

NESEP 

■klAVY  men  and  women  accepted  for  the  Navy  En- 
listed  Scientific  Education  Program  receive  up  to 
four  years  of  uninterrupted  education  at  one  of  the  21 
civilian  universities  participating  in  the  program. 
After  completing  all  requirements,  including  10  weeks 
of  Officer  Candidate  School  during  the  summer  be- 
fore their  senior  year,  they  receive  baccalaureate  de- 
grees in  one  of  18  major  fields  in  science,  mathematics 
or  engineering,  and  are  commissioned  ensigns  in  the 
Regular  Navy. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  1 October  of  the  year 
before  you  wish  to  enter  college.  To  be  eligible,  vou 
must  be  no  older  than  24  on  1 July  of  the  year  in 
which  selected;  have  been  on  active  duty  for  at  least 
one  year  by  31  December  of  the  year  you  apply;  be 
serving  as  a 3rd  class  petty  officer  or  above;  be  a high 
school  graduate  or  have  completed  three  years  of  high 
school  and  have  a GED  equivalency  certificate  with  a 
grade  of  at  least  75th  percentile  in  all  test  areas;  have 
a combined  GCT/ARI  score  of  at  least  115;  and  be  a 
U.  S.  citizen  with  a clean  disciplinary  record  and  in 
good  physical  condition.  If  you  already  have  some 
college  credits,  a waiver  of  the  upper  age  limit  may  be 
granted  on  the  basis  of  one  year  for  every  year  of 
transferable  college  credit. 

If  you  meet  these  standards,  and  win  your  CO’s 
recommendation,  you’ll  have  a chance  to  take  the 
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nesep  screening  exam  given  Navy  wide  on  the  second 
Monday  in  November.  A selection  board  will  consider 
these  test  scores  and  other  criteria  in  making  provi- 
sional selections  the  following  spring;  candidates  are 
then  further  screened  through  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test. 

If  you  make  it  this  far,  you’ll  receive  orders  to  prep 
school  in  early  June,  where  you’ll  attend  a nine-week 
refresher  course  in  mathematics,  physics  and  English. 
During  this  period  you’ll  also  be  interviewed  and  as- 
signed to  a major  field  of  study  and  a specific  uni- 
versity, where  you’ll  begin  classes  that  fall.  After  com- 
pleting their  B.S.  degree  and  accepting  their  commis- 
sions a few  nesep  graduates  with  exceptional  records 
have  been  allowed  to  go  to  advanced  study. 

PROJECT  BOOST 

•this  program  opens  up  opportunities  for  careers  as 

* naval  officers  to  enlisted  Navymen  from  minority 
groups  who  have  demonstrated  their  leadership  po- 
tential, but  whose  academic  backgrounds  may  be  in- 
adequate. Project  boost  (Broadened  Opportunity  for 
Officer  Selection  and  Training)  provides  tailored  pro- 
grams of  instruction  of  up  to  two  years,  aimed  at  cor- 
recting individual  academic  deficiencies,  preparatory 
to  competing  for  the  Naval  Academy,  nrotc  scholar- 
ships or  NESEP. 

Project  boost  is  conducted  at  Service  Schools  Com- 
mand, San  Diego.  Your  application  should  reach 
CHNAVPERS  no  later  than  15  May  of  the  year  you’d 
like  to  begin  the  program;  if  selected,  you  can  expect 
orders  for  classes  beginning  about  15  August. 

Candidates  must  be  on  active  duty  in  the  Regular 
Navy  or  Naval  Reserve,  except  that  highly  motivated 
civilians  who  are  accepted  will  be  enlisted  and  or- 
dered to  preparatory  school  after  completing  recruit 
training.  To  be  eligible  for  Project  boost,  you  must 
be  a single  male  U.  S.  citizen;  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  21  as  of  1 July  of  the  year  admitted;  in  excellent 
physical  condition;  and  have  a clean  record  and  meet 
high  standards  of  character  and  personal  conduct.  A 
high  school  diploma  is  desirable  but  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Your  CO  will  verify  that  you  are  eligible, 
not  only  for  boost,  but  also  for  at  least  one  of  the 
three  output  programs.  (See  above.)  If  selected, 
you’ll  have  a chance  to  meet  the  academic  require- 
ments for  USNA,  nrotc  or  nesep  while  in  prepara- 
tory school. 

NENEP 

<|*HE  NAVY  ENLISTED  NURSING  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  is 

* a three-  or  four-year  nursing  program  in  a uni- 
versity chosen  by  BuMed,  leading  to  a baccalaureate 
degree  in  nursing  and  a commission  in  the  Nurse 
Corps,  Naval  Reserve.  Applicants  must  be  U.  S.  citi- 
zens serving  on  active  duty  in  pay  grade  E-4  or  above, 
as  of  1 October  of  the  year  they  apply;  must  be  serv- 
ing in  the  Hospital  Corps  ratings  (either  Group  X or 
XI ) ; must  not  have  reached  their  24th  birthday  by  1 
July  of  the  year  they  apply;  must  be  high  school  grad- 
uates with  grade  averages  of  at  least  “B”,  and  must 


have  GCT/ARI  scores  of  at  least  118.  Female  appli- 
cants must  be  unmarried  and  must  not  have  depend- 
ents under  18.  Applications  should  be  submitted  after 
1 July,  but  in  time  to  reach  CHNAY'PERS  no  later 
than  1 October. 

NEDEP 

THE  NAVY  ENLISTED  DIETETIC  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

* offers  up  to  three  years  of  college,  a baccalaureate 
degree  in  medical  dietetics,  and  a commission  in  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  to  selected  Navy  men  and 
women.  Length  of  the  course  depends  upon  the  ap- 
plicant’s previous  college  work  and  study  is  pursued  at 
a university  selected  by  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

To  be  eligible,  you  must  have  completed  one  year 
of  active  duty  and  be  serving  on  active  duty,  in  any 
rating  or  pay  grade,  as  of  1 July  of  the  year  you  sub- 
mit your  application.  You  must  not  have  reached 
your  24th  birthday,  as  of  1 July  of  that  year;  female 
applicants  must  be  unmarried  and  must  not  have  de- 
pendents under  18  years  of  age.  You  must  also  be  a 
U.  S.  citizen;  have  a combined  GCT/ARI  score  of  at 
least  118;  be  a high  school  graduate;  and  have  com- 
pleted at  least  32  semester  credits,  or  48  quarter  cred- 
its, of  college  work  with  a grade  average  of  at  least 
“C  + ”.  This  college  work  must  include  at  least  six 
semester  hours  in  English,  six  in  chemistry,  three  in 
mathematics  and  three  in  biology. 

Applicants  should  submit  letter  applications  after 
1 October,  but  in  time  to  reach  CHNAVPERS  no 
later  than  1 January  of  the  year  they  wish  to  begin  the 
program. 

WARRANT  OFFICER  AND  LDO 

yHE  path  to  warrant  and  limited  duty  officer  sta- 
■ tus  is  open  to  enlisted  Navy  men  and  women  with- 
out college  degrees, 'who  serve  in  technical  fields  in- 
dicated by  their  enlisted  ratings.  Enlisted  Navy  men 
and  women  serving  in  pay  grades  E-6  through  E-9, 
including  Naval  Reservists  on  active  duty  and  in  the 
TAR  Program,  are  eligible  to  apply  for  appointments 
to  warrant  officer  (W-l). 

In  addition  to  being  U.  S.  citizens  and  holders  of 
high  school  diplomas  or  GED  equivalency  certificates, 
applicants  must  have  completed  at  least  six  years  of 
active  service,  computed  to  1 July  of  the  year  they 
apply.  First  class  petty  officers  must  have  one  year’s 
time  in  grade,  must  have  completed  all  practical  fac- 
tors and  training  courses  required  for  advancement  to 
chief  petty  officer,  and  must  have  passed  the  CPO 
exam. 

Age  requirements  for  appointment  to  warrant  of- 
ficer are  as  follows:  1st  class  petty  officers  must  be 
at  least  23,  but  must  not  have  reached  their  33rd 
birthdays;  chief  petty  officers  must  not  have  reached 
their  35th  birthdays;  senior  chief  petty  officers  must 
not  have  reached  their  37th  birthdays;  and  master 
chief  petty  officers  must  not  have  reached  their  39th 
birthdays. 

Appointments  to  limited  duty  officer  status  are  lim- 
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ited  to  commissioned  chief  warrant  officers  serving  in 
grades  W-2  and  W-3.  Initial  appointment  is  to  lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade),  USN.  Applications  should  be 
submitted  to  reach  CHNAVPERS  between  1 Novem- 
ber and  10  January. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

a ppointments  are  not  made  to  the  Medical  Service 
^ and  Dental  Service  Corps  warrant  ranks.  In- 
stead, senior  HMs  and  DTs  who  possess  the  neces- 
sary potential,  outstanding  qualifications  and  motiva- 
tion, are  encouraged  to  apply  for  commissions  in  the 
Medical  Service  Corps.  Programs  leading  to  both 
Regular  and  Reserve  commissions  are  available  to  hos- 
pital corpsmen  and  dental  technicians  in  pay  grades 
E-6  through  E-9,  and  to  other  Navymen  with  college 
degrees  in  medical  fields. 

FOR  COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

A basic  requirement  for  the  officer  procurement 
^ programs  that  follow  is  possession  of  a baccalau- 
reate degree  from  a regionally  accredited  college  or 
university.  In  addition,  applicants  must  be  U.  S.  citi- 
zens on  active  duty,  physically  qualified  and  of  high 
moral  character.  Age  limits  for  the  different  programs 
vary  slightly  but,  except  for  nupoc-s  and  AOC  appli- 
cants, all  maximum  age  limits  may  be  adjusted  up- 
ward on  a month-for-month  basis,  not  to  exceed  36 
months,  for  every  month  of  active  military  service. 

Applications  for  these  programs  may  be  submitted 
at  any  time.  Female  applicants  will  take  the  Women’s 
Officer  Qualifying  Test  (WOQT);  male  applicants 
will  not  be  required  to  take  the  Officer  Qualifying 
Test  (OQT)  unless  they  are  at  Recruit  Training  Com- 
mands, but  they  must  have  GCT  scores  of  at  least  63 
to  qualify. 

OFFICER  CANDIDATE  SCHOOL 

the  ocs  program  provides  19  weeks  of  officer  in- 
* doctrination  training  at  Newport,  R.  I.  Selected 
applicants  in  pay  grade  E-4  and  below  are  designated 
officer  candidates  and  advanced  to  E-5  upon  report- 
ing to  OCS;  those  in  pay  grade  E-5  and  above  are 
designated  officer  candidates  in  their  present  pay 
grades.  Applicants  must  be  between  19  and  27/2  at 
time  of  commissioning. 

OCS  applicants  may  also  apply  for  special  programs 
and  designators  other  than  the  unrestricted  line.  With- 
in the  restricted  line  and  staff  corps,  there  are  pro- 
grams leading  to  designation  as  an  Engineering  Duty 
officer,  Supply  Corps  officer,  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of- 
ficer and  Special  Duty  officer  in  cryptology,  intelli- 
gence, meteorology  and  oceanography.  Staff  Corps 
appointees  receive  additional  specialized  training  after 
commissioning. 

NUPOC-S 

A fter  completing  Officer  Candidate  School,  ap- 
^ pointees  to  the  Nuclear  Propulsion  Officer  Can- 
didate-Submarine program  attend  nuclear  power 


school,  a nuclear  power  training  unit  and  submarine 
school.  Applicants  must  be  between  19  and  26% 
at  time  of  commissioning  and  must  have  at  least  one 
year  of  college  level  physics  and  mathematics,  through 
integral  calculus.  Those  majoring  in  physics,  mathe- 
matics or  engineering  must  have  “C”  averages  or 
better  in  their  technical  courses;  a “B”  average  in 
physics  and  math  courses  is  required  of  those  who 
majored  in  other  fields.  After  initial  screening,  appli- 
cants are  ordered  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  personal 
interviews. 

OFFICER  CANDIDATE  (WOMEN) 

the  oc  (w)  program  provides  16  weeks  of  training 
* at  Newport  for  female  officer  candidates.  Selected 
applicants  are  designated  officer  candidates  in  their 
present  enlisted  pay  grade,  but  not  lower  than  E-2. 
After  the  first  eight  weeks  of  training,  successful  can- 
didates are  commissioned  in  the  unrestricted  line  or 
the  Supply  Corps.  All  candidates  then  receive  an  ad- 
ditional eight  weeks  of  officer  indoctrination  training; 
Supply  Corps  officers  receive  further  training  in  their 
specialties  after  completing  OC  (W).  Applicants 
must  be  between  20  and  27/2  at  time  of  commission- 
ing; they  may  be  married  but  must  not  be  pregnant  or 
have  dependents  under  18. 

AVIATION  OFFICER  CANDIDATE 

the  aoc  program  provides  pilot  training  for  selected 
■ applicants,  who  are  temporarily  advanced  to  pay 
grade  E-5  during  indoctrination  training.  After  suc- 
cessfully completing  16  weeks  of  school  and  primary 
flight  training  at  Pensacola,  candidates  are  commis- 
sioned in  the  Naval  Reserve.  After  completing  an  ad- 
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ditional  11  to  13  months  of  flight  training,  they  are 
designated  Naval  Aviators.  They  must  be  between  19 
and  26  at  the  time  they  submit  applications. 

NAVAL  FLIGHT  OFFICER  CANDIDATE 

the  nfoc  procram  provides  training  leading  to  final 
■ designation  as  a Naval  Flight  Officer.  After  suc- 
cessfully completing  16  weeks  of  training  at  Pensa- 
cola, candidates  are  commissioned  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve and  receive  advanced  training  in  multiengine  or 
jetaircraft.  For  those  who  have  a special  interest  in 


aerial  intelligence,  a specialized  curriculum,  known  as 
NAOC-AI,  leads  to  designation  as  an  Air  Intelligence 
Officer.  Candidates  for  either  program  must  be  be- 
tween 19  and  27/2  at  time  of  commissioning. 

NAVY  JAG  CORPS 

to  qualify  for  this  program,  you  must  be  between 

■ 21  and  40,  have  graduated  from  an  accredited  law 
school,  and  be  a member  of  the  bar.  If  selected,  you’ll 
be  appointed  a lieutenant  and  receive  training  at  Of- 
ficer Candidate  School  and  the  Naval  Justice  School. 

MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

the  navy  provides  full  scholarships  for  selected  ap- 

■ plieants  who  have  been  accepted  for  the  next  en- 
tering class  (or  who  are  already  studying)  at  medical 
schools  accredited  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, schools  of  osteopathy  approved  by  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association,  or  dental  schools  approved 
by  the  American  Dental  Association.  Participants  ac- 
cept appointments  as  ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve  dur- 
ing their  course  of  study. 

All  enlisted  Navymen  and  women  on  active  duty, 
and  all  officers  on  active  duty  who  have  completed 
two  years  of  active  service,  are  eligible  for  these  schol- 
arship programs,  as  are  inactive  Reservists,  Marine 
Corps  personnel  and  qualified  civilians.  Applications 
for  dental  scholarships  should  reach  CHNAVPERS  be- 
tween 1 January  and  1 April;  deadline  for  medical  and 
osteopathic  scholarship  applications  is  15  April. 


Assignments 
For  Officers 


in  this  era  of  technical  sophistication,  it’s  not  always 
* easy  to  fjnd  the  right  man  for  the  right  job.  That’s 
why  the  naval  officer,  in  particular,  is  handpicked 
for  his  assignment. 

As  a naval  officer,  your  duty  assignments  are 
based  on  your  professional  performance  and  qualifi- 
cations, career  needs,  personal  preferences  and  the 
needs  of  the  service.  Responsibility  for  satisfying 
all  these  criteria  is  shared  by  three  individuals,  or 
groups  of  individuals:  assignment  officers  or  detailers, 
placement  officers,  and  you,  the  officer  being  assigned. 

Both  detailers  and  placement  officers  work  out  of 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  Each  detailer  rep- 
resents a group  of  naval  officers  in  certain  grades  or 
specialty  areas.  To  be  effective,  the  detailer  must  be 
familiar  with  the  records  of  all  officers  in  his  detail- 
ing group.  He  may  have  met  only  a handful  of  them 
personally,  but  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
recorded  background  of  each.  From  these  records  the 
detailer  develops  a profile  for  each  officer,  summariz- 
ing educational  level,  previous  duty  assignments  and 
professional  qualifications— on  an  individual  basis. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  placement  officers  concern 
themselves  with  the  needs  of  each  naval  command. 
They  keep  the  detailers  informed  about  which  billets 
are  opening  up  and  what  specific  talents  are  required 
to  fill  them.  Using  this  information,  the  detailer  re- 
views the  officers’  profiles  and  nominates  those  indi- 
viduals he  considers  most  suitable  for  the  specific 
billets  in  question.  If  the  placement  desk  concurs,  the 
detailer  writes  up  the  orders  and  sends  them  on  their 
way  to  the  officer  awaiting  rotation. 

Uour  role  in  this  procedure  is  to  keep  your  assign- 

■ ment  officer  (detailer)  informed  of  anything  that 
may  help  him  match  your  qualifications  and  desires  to 
the  most  suitable  billet.  Whenever  there’s  a change  in 
your  duty  preferences,  family  status,  educational 
background  and  anything  else  that  may  affect  your 
next  assignment,  you  should  make  a conscientious 
effort  to  fill  out  a new  Officer  Preference  and  Per- 
sonal Information  Card  (NavPers  1303/1)  and  sub- 
mit it  promptly  to  the  Bureau.  From  these  cards  and 
other  contacts  such  as  letters,  telephone  calls  and 
personal  visits,  the  detailer  learns  three  important 
things:  your  personal  estimate  of  your  own  capabil- 
ities, wbat  you  believe  your  career  needs  are  in  re- 
lation to  your  particular  field,  and  where  you’d  like 
to  spend  your  next  tour.  All  these  factors  will  be 
weighed  in  the  final  choice  of  your  duty  assignment. 

* ll  officer  assignments  are  based  on  the  needs 
of  the  service,  the  career  needs  of  the  officer, 
and  the  officer’s  duty  preferences— normally  in  that 
order  of  precedence.  Nonetheless,  individuals  do  re- 
ceive their  preferences  a large  percentage  of  the  time. 
Circumstances  do  arise,  however,  when  an  officer’s 
request  for  a specific  assignment  cannot  be  granted. 
The  billet  may  already  be  filled,  or  the  individual 
may  lack  the  experience  or  training  required  for  the 
billet.  Or,  finally,  he  may  be  needed  in  another  billet 
which  calls  for  his  special  talents. 

Every  effort  is  made  by  the  BuPers  team  to  ensure 
that  every  assignment  is  compatible  with  the  indi- 
vidual’s career  needs.  In  fact,  career  planning  is  per- 
haps the  most  significant  long-range  consideration 
detailers  must  take  into  account  when  selecting  a 
particular  officer  for  an  assignment.  A poor  choice 
could  mean  a loss  of  talent  to  the  Navy,  and  a serious 
hindrance  to  the  individual’s  career. 

Listed  below  is  some  general  information  on  normal 
rotation  policies,  with  a more  detailed  look  at  the 
procedures  used  for  assigning  surface  and  aviation 
junior  officers. 

SURFACE  OFFICERS  (11XX) 

A ssignments  for  junior  line  officers  are  stronglv 
™ influenced  by  the  need  for  naval  officers  qualified 
at  sea.  Thus,  assignment  to  sea  duty  of  all  newly 
commissioned  code  11 XX  officers  is  a practice  fol- 
lowed to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  Exceptions  to 
this  rule  sometimes  occur,  owing  to  the  number  of 
officers  needed  by  shore  activities,  the  number  of 
officers  on  active  duty  for  only  two  to  three  years, 


and  the  limited  number  of  USN  officers,  particular!', 
lieutenants.  Many  billets  assigned  to  higher  grades 
must  be  filled  vvith  lieutenants  (jg)  and  ensigns. 

Junior  officers  serving  initial  tours  ashore  are 
guaranteed  reassignment  to  sea  upon  request.  Officers 
with  designators  110X  should  submit  requests  to 
BuPers,  via  their  commanding  officers,  a.t  least  21 
months  before  expiration  of  obligated  service,  or 
should  be  willing  to  extend  so  as  to  have  18  months’ 
service  remaining  after  reporting  to  new  duty  stations. 

• LTJG,  ENS  (11  OX)  —If  you’re  commissioned  as 
an  1100  officer,  and  not  ordered  initially  to  sub- 
marine or  flight  training,  you  should  plan  on  about 
three  to  four  years  of  shipboard  duty  at  the  outset. 
This  gives  you  the  maximum  opportunity  to  gain 
experience  at  sea,  and  helps  you  qualify  for  command 
at  a future  date.  You  normally  spend  from  18  months 
to  two  years  on  board  your  first  ship. 

in  most  cases,  the  initial  sea  tour  for  a junior  officer 

* is  for  three  years,  a period  which  enables  him  to 
attain  his  watch  qualifications,  including  OOD(F), 
and  develop  talent  and  experience  as  a division  of- 
ficer. In  general,  each  new  ensign  is  toured  into  his 
first  duty  station  for  18  months,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  will  be  assigned  to  another  billet.  This  mav  be 
a “fleet-up”  to  a sub-department  head  billet  in  the 
same  ship,  reassignment  in  another  ship  in  the  same 
or  a different  force,  or  it  could  be  an  “in-country” 
billet  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Assignment  to  the 
second  job  is  largely  determined  by  the  man’s  per- 
formance in  the  first. 

Early  assignment  to  a department  head  or  sub- 
department head  billet  is  a professional  advantage. 
If  you  become  qualified  for  such  a position  of  higher 
responsibility,  and  a billet  vacancy  exists,  vour  tour 
on  board  your  first  ship  may  be  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional year.  If  no  such  vacancy  exists,  you’d  prob- 
ably be  reassigned  to  another  ship  for  two  more  years. 

If  you’re  serving  your  second  tour  afloat,  you 
might  be  ordered  to  an  executive  officer’s  billet  in  a 
smaller  type  ship,  or  to  a staff  billet  afloat,  including 
assignment  as  an  aide.  If  you  wish  to  extend  your 
first  operational  sea  duty  beyond  five  years,  you  may 
do  so,  but  the  importance  of  professional  development 
ashore— including  PG  school— will  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed with  you  by  your  detailer. 

inuring  your  first  tour  ashore,  which  is  usually  a 
^ two-year  tour,  you  might  be  assigned  to  any  one 
of  a number  of  billets— postgraduate  school,  a billet  at 
a training  activity,  duties  in  bureaus  and  offices  of 
the  Navy  Department,  and  others.  Certain  postgrad- 
uate training  may  extend  your  shore  tour  to  three 
years. 

Assignments  for  Reserve  officers  during  their  initial 
sea  tour  are  handled  in  essentially  the  same  manner 
as  those  for  regular  officers.  Generally  speaking,  a 
Reserve  officer  who  wishes  to  be  transferred  must 
have  sufficient  remaining  obligated  service  to  make 
the  transfer  economically  feasible  for  the  Navy. 

poR  assignment  overseas,  you  must  have  enough 

* obligated  service  to  complete  the  prescribed  tour 
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of  duty  for  the  area  concerned.  Any  time  you  have 
insufficient  obligated  service  for  reassignment,  you 
should  include  in  your  change  of  duty  request,  or  in- 
dicate on  your  preference  card,  an  agreement  to  extend 
for  the  required  period  of  active  duty  if  assigned  as 
requested. 

Reserve  officers  who  are  highly  motivated  toward 
a career  in  the  Navy  may  apply  for  augmentation 
into  the  Regular  Navy  after  having  served  on  active 
commissioned  duty  for  12  months.  Commanding 
officers  may  also  recommend  waivers  for  junior 
officers  with  high  career  potential  which  would  per- 
mit augmentation  after  as  little  as  six  months’  active 
service. 

Officers  who  extend  for  sea  billets  or  apply  for 
augmentation  are  considered  as  code  1100  officers  for 
assignment  purposes.  But  if  you  extend  for  shore  duty 
after  completing  your  initial  two-year  tour,  you  would 
not  necessarily  be  considered  “career  motivated”  since, 
in  most  cases,  your  short  time  at  sea  would  not  allow 
for  sufficient  qualifications  to  compete  with  your 
contemporaries  for  promotion  and  career  assignments. 

• Submarine  (11 XX)—  If  you’re  below  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander  and  can  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions, you  may  request  submarine  training.  Providing 
you  meet  the  minimum  academic  standards,  you’ll 
be  considered  for  nuclear  power  training  and  assign- 
ment to  nuclear  powered  submarines.  Upon  gradua- 
tion from  nuclear  and  submarine  training,  you’ll  be 
assigned  to  a sub  for  two  years,  then  to  advanced 
submarine  school  for  six  months,  followed  by  two 
more  years  in  a submarine  prior  to  shore  duty.  Duty 
assignments  are  selected  to  suit  your  preferences, 
background,  qualifications,  professional  development 
and  Service  needs. 

• Nuclear  Surface  Officer  ( 11 XX )— Officers  meeting 
the  minimum  academic  standards  may  applv  for 
nuclear  training  leading  to  duty  aboard  the  ships  of 
the  rapidly  expanding  nuclear  surface  fleet.  Upon 


completion  of  nuclear  power  training,  you’ll  normally 
be  assigned  to  duty  for  two  years  aboard  a nuclear 
power  surface  combatant  (CVAN,  CLGN,  or 
DLGN).  Generally  a follow-on,  two-vear  sea  tour 
can  be  expected  either  aboard  a nuclear  or  conven- 
tional ship,  often  preceded  by  assignment  to  De- 
stroyer School. 

After  your  second  sea  tour  you  can  expect  to  serve 
two  years  ashore,  often  at  PG  school,  prior  to  assign- 
ment as  engineer  officer  or  principal  assistant  in  a 
nuclear  ship.  Although  nuclear  training  does  not  limit 
you  to  duty  involving  only  the  supervision  and  oper- 
ation of  naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants,  it  is  required 
for  such  duties  and  for  future  assignment  as  execu- 
tive officer  or  commanding  officer  of  a nuclear  ship. 

• Surf  ace  Line  (6XXX)—  Limited  duty  officers  are  as- 
signed to  ships  and  activities  for  duty  in  their  spe- 
cialties. The  Navy  attempts  to  assign  LDOs  to 
primary  duties  consistent  with  their  technical  abilities 
and  experience. 

qecause  of  the  shortage  of  unrestricted  line  lieuten- 
u ants,  many  surface  line  LDOs  are  assigned  to 
unrestricted  line  billets.  The  prime  consideration  here 
is  the  individual’s  qualifications.  Normal  rotation  for 
an  LDO  is  36  months  at  sea  and  24  months  ashore, 
depending  on  the  officer  designator.  To  support  this 
rotation  plan  it  is  sometimes  necessarv  to  assign  LDOs 
to  billets  prescribing  grades  or  designators  other 
than  LDO.  But  as  always,  the  primary  emphasis  is  on 
finding  the  most  professionally  rewarding  billet  for 
the  officer  concerned. 

• Courses  of  Instruction  (1 1XX-13XX)—  As  part  of 
their  career  planning  and  if  called  for  bv  various 
factors  including  the  needs  of  vour  next  dutv  station, 
LTJGs  are  ordered  to  various  courses  of  instruction 
in  Fleet  and  other  schools  while  en  route  between 
duty  stations.  Since  schools  convene  on  specific  dates, 
your  availability  and  the  schools’  convening  dates 
must  be  compatible.  If  you  wish  to  be  considered  for 
certain  courses  of  instruction  between  dutv  stations, 
make  vour  desires  known  on  vour  preference  card. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  severe  short- 
age of  PGS  funds  often  precludes  desirable  en  route 
schooling. 

| | pon  completion  of  flight  training,  or  training  for 
v any  job  you  perform  as  an  aviator,  vou  will  nor- 
mally be  assigned  to  a squadron  in  which  your  quali- 
fications are  required.  If  vou  are  initially  assigned 
ashore,  you  may  request  reassignment  to  sea.  How- 
ever, special  limitations  apply  to  naval  aviators  and 
flight  officers  (131X  and  132X  designators),  because 
of  the  limited  number  of  squadron  billets.  Before 
they  are  eligible  for  transfer,  these  officers  must 
serve  at  least  18  months  (or  regular  tours,  whichever 
is  shorter)  at  overseas  shore  stations;  18  months  at 
conus  shore  stations  not  requiring  lengthy  training 
cycles;  and  two  years  at  conus  shore  stations  requir- 
ing training  or  aircraft  qualification.  Reassignment  to 
a Fleet  squadron  requires  two  to  three  years  of 
obligated  service  after  reporting  date,  depending  on 
the  type  of  Fleet  squadron  to  which  assigned. 
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RIGHTS  & BENEFITS  / RESPONSIBLE  PEOPLE  IN  VITAL  JOBS 


Officer 

Promotion 


the  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  pro- 

* motion  of  naval  officers  are  the  product  of  much 
experience  and  progress.  They  are  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  naval  service  and  to  provide  an  equit- 
able opportunity  for  a full  and  rewarding  naval  ca- 
reer for  all  who  cherish  the  naval  profession.  These 
laws  assure  every  individual  equal  opportunity  with 
his  contemporaries  and  impartial  consideration  for 
promotion.  The  bulk  of  law  pertaining  to  officers  pro- 
motion is  contained  in  Title  10,  U.  S.  Code. 

PROMOTION  CYCLE 

THE  LEGAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  Steps,  beginning 

* with  the  settlement  of  an  officer’s  eligibility  for 
consideration  and  ending  when  a promotion  to  the 
next  higher  grade  actually  is  effected,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a cycle.  Within  this  cycle  are  three  major 
steps  or  elements:  Eligibility , Selection  and  Promo- 
tion. Each  is  controlled  by  various  laws,  regulations 
and  administrative  procedures. 


may  be  serving  in  each  of  the  various  grades.  Num- 
bers are  also  prescribed  for  flag  grade  for  restricted 
line  officers  and  staff  corps  officers  and  for  the  com- 
bined grades  of  lieutenant  commander,  commander 
and  captain  in  the  restricted  line  categories. 

Vacancies  occur  whenever  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  actual  number  of  officers  in  a grade  or  combina- 
tion of  grades  falls  below  the  prescribed  number.  It 
is,  therefore,  from  these  authorized  numbers  that  va- 
cancies are  measured,  both  known  and  expected.  A 
determination  of  the  number  which  mav  be  promoted 
each  year  to  fill  such  vacancies  is  made  bv  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

The  total  number  of  line  officers  not  restricted  in 
performance  of  duty  and  the  resulting  prescribed  num- 
bers in  grades  are  the  foundations  from  which  all 
other  determinations  are  computed.  The  staff  corps 
have  no  grade  ceilings,  except  in  the  flag  grades.  Pro- 
motion of  staff  corps  officers  is  governed  bv  the  run- 
ning mate  principle,  which  relates  the  individual  staff 
corps  officer  to  an  unrestricted  line  officer  with  whom 
he  shares  eligibility  for  consideration  by  a selection 
board  and  with  whom  he  is  appointed  after  bein^ 
selected.  Officers  of  each  staff  corps  are,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  afforded  the  same  opportunities  for 
promotion. 


PROMOTION  FLOW  POINT 


PROMOTION  OPPORTUNITY 

qtructure  of  the  officer  corps  of  the  Navy,  like 
**  that  of  any  operating  organization— civil  or  mili- 
tary-forms a pyramid  which  rises  from  its  broad  base 
of  junior  officers  to  the  few  flag  officers  at  the  top  and 
to  the  one  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  If  there  is  to  be 
a realistic  flow  of  promotion  up  this  pyramid,  all  who 
enter  at  the  bottom  cannot  reach  the  top,  but  each 
officer  has  the  same  opportunity  as  his  contemporaries 
to  reach  the  top  grades  of  his  category.  While  selec- 
tion opportunity  may  be  derived  by  analyzing  selec- 
tion board  results,  promotion  opportunity  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  interplay  of  three  factors  (called  the  “3 
P’s”): 

• The  prescribed  number,  which  is  the  number  of 
officers  of  a particular  category  which  shall  be  main- 
tained in  a grade  or  combination  of  grades; 

• The  promotion  flow  point,  which  is  defined  as  the 
planned  number  of  fiscal  years  of  commissioned  serv- 
ice which  accrue  to  an  officer  before  being  promoted 
in  due  course  to  the  next  higher  grade;  and 

• The  promotion  percentage,  which  is  a percentage 
description  of  the  number  of  officers  authorized  to  be 
selected  divided  by  the  number  of  officers  in  the  pro- 
motion zone.  These  three  factors  are  interrelated  and 
cannot  be  divorced.  A change  in  one  will  force  a 
change  in  at  least  one  of  the  others. 

PRESCRIBED  NUMBER 

as  prescrihed  by  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
™ at  least  once  a year,  establishes  the  numbers  of 
line  officers  not  restricted  in  the  performance  of  duty 
and  limited  duty  officers  of  the  line  combined,  who 


the  second  factor,  promotion  flow  point,  is  a time- 
* element  factor.  Normally  officers  reach  the  pro- 
motion zone  to  the  next  higher  grade  in  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  they  attain  the  following  years’  com- 
missioned service: 


Grade 

Promotion 
Flow  Point 

LTJG 

15  months 

LT 

3 years 

LCDR 

8 years 

CDR 

14-15  years 

CAPT 

20-21  years 

RADM 

24-30  years 

PROMOTION  PERCENTAGES 

the  third  promotion  opportunity  factor  is  promo- 
■ tion  percentage,  which  is  the  percentage  descrip- 
tion of  the  number  of  officers  authorized  to  be  se- 
lected for  a particular  grade  divided  by  the  number 
of  officers  in  the  promotion  zone.  For  example,  if  60 
selections  are  authorized  from  a zone  of  100,  this 
amounts  to  a 60  per  cent  promotion  percentage. 

By  law,  the  restricted  line  categories  are  guaranteed 
not  less  than  line  fraction  promotion  percentage.  The 
difference  is  small  but  distinct.  For  example,  a zone 
of  12  officers  at  a promotion  percentage  of  60  per 
cent  in  the  unrestricted  line  would  result  in  seven  se- 
lections (when  there  is  a fraction  in  the  final  result  of 
any  computation,  a fraction  of  one-half  or  more  is 
counted  as  one,  and  a fraction  of  less  than  one-half 
is  disregarded).  However,  this  same  situation  in  the 
restricted  line  would  result  in  eight  selections,  because 
seven  selections  would  be  58.3  per  cent,  which  is  less 
than  the  line  fraction. 
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The  Dental,  Medical  Service,  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, Chaplain  and  Nurse  Corps  are  authorized  a 100 
per  cent  promotion  percentage  up  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander.  For  the  grades  above  lieu- 
tenant commander,  the  promotion  percentages  are 
usually  at  least  equal  to  line  fraction. 

In  the  Supply  Corps  and  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  the 
promotion  percentages  to  all  grades  are  normally 
equal  to  or  greater  than  line  fraction. 

Medical  Corps  officers  of  all  services  below  flag 
and  general  officer  grades  are  provided  uniform  pro- 
motions under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  as  set  forth  in  DOD  Directive  1320.7  of 
7 Aug  1970. 

Women  officers  of  the  line  and  Supply  Corps  are 
authorized  an  opportunity  for  promotion  to  lieutenant 
which  is  equal  to  the  number  of  officers  eligible  for 
consideration  by  the  selection  board.  For  grades  above 
lieutenant,  line  fraction  is  authorized  for  women  of- 
ficers of  the  Supply  Corps.  Promotion  percentage  for 
women  line  officers  is  determined  similarly  to  de- 
termination of  promotion  percentage  for  male  line  of- 


ficers. Women  officers  of  the  Medical,  Dental,  JAG, 
and  Medical  Service  Corps  are  subject  to  the  same 
status  and  conditions  as  male  officers  of  those  corps. 

PROMOTION  STRUCTURE 

the  table  below  illustbates  the  promotion  plan 
* for  FY  1972  for  the  unrestricted  line,  reflecting 
the  three  factors  of  promotion  flow  point,  promotion 
percentage  and  prescribed  number  which  result  in 
promotion  opportunity.  Ensigns  are  not  subject  to 
selection  but  become  eligible  for  promotion  to  LTJG 
after  15  months’  service  computed  from  their  dates  of 
rank.  Specific  prescribed  numbers  are  not  shown  for 
the  grades  of  lieutenant  and  below  because  of  the 
changes  which  occur  in  total  strength  over  the  fiscal 
year.  Flexibility  must  be  available  to  permit  response 
to  budget  cuts  or  increases,  ships  going  out  of  com- 
mission or  being  placed  in  commission  and  all  the 
other  events  which  transpire  in  the  period  of  a year 
that  can  cause  minor  or  major  changes  in  the  total 
strength  of  the  officer  community. 

Each  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reviews  the  of- 
ficer grade  situation,  and  necessary  adjustments  are 
made  in  each  of  the  three  promotion  opportunity  fac- 
tors for  each  of  the  grades.  Changes  in  any  of  the 
three  factors  for  a specific  grade  are  closely  studied 
for  the  effect  on  the  adjacent  grades  above  and  below. 
The  results  form  the  foundation  for  decisions  relating 
to  the  restricted  line  and  staff  corps. 


Promotion 

Promotion 

Prescribed 

Grade 

Flow  Point 

Percentage 

Number  (FY  1972) 

CAPT 

20-21  Yrs 

60% 

2275 

CDR 

14-15  Yrs 

75% 

4887 

LCDR 

8 Yrs 

90% 

6500 

LT 

3 Yrs 

95%  ' 

^ Adjusts  periodically 

LTJG 

15  Months 

All  Qualified  1 

/ to  meet  authorized 

ENS 

— 

I 

) end  strength 

PROMOTION  PLAN 

[vach  year,  vacancies  are  estimated  for  each  year 
^ group  based  on  the  attrition  data,  exclusive  of 
known  statutory  losses,  for  each  year  of  commissioned 
service.  From  this  information,  five-year  projections 
are  made  for  the  grades  of  lieutenant  commander, 
commander  and  captain  in  the  unrestricted  line,  since 
the  number  of  selections  to  these  grades  depends  up- 
on the  number  of  vacancies  estimated.  Vacancy  esti- 
mates are  not  required  for  the  lieutenant  (junior 
grade)  or  lieutenant  grades.  All  feasible  five-year  pro- 
jection options  are  studied  for  each  grade  in  light  of: 
(1)  officer  requirements;  (2)  the  required  grade  and 
category  billets  compared  against  the  predicted  re- 
sults of  the  promotion  plans;  (3)  the  size  of  the  non- 
selected  community  in  each  grade;  (4)  the  effect  of 
the  unequal  size  of  succeeding  year  groups  and  the 
problems  thereby  created;  and  (5)  the  total  effect 
of  the  three  promotion  opportunity  factors  in  provid- 
ing equal  opportunity. 

based  on  the  foregoing,  promotion  plans  for  each 
grade  are  drawn  up  based  on  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  Navy’s  five-year  officer  projections. 
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EIGHTS  & BENEFITS  / SELECTION  FOR  PROMOTION 


Elements  of  a promotion  plan  are  the  identification 
of  the  grade  and  category,  the  estimated  vacan- 
cies, the  planned  number  to  select,  the  promotion  per- 
centage, the  number  in  the  zone,  the  senior  and  junior 
officers  in  the  zone,  the  junior  officer  eligible  and  the 
total  number  of  officers  eligible. 

The  promotion  zone  in  each  grade  is  composed  of 
that  number  of  the  most  senior  such  officers  under 
consideration  who  are  eligible  for  selection  for  promo- 
tion to  the  next  higher  grade  and  who  have  not  pre- 
viously failed  of  such  selection  that  must  either  be 
selected  for  promotion  by  the  particular  board  or  be 
considered  as  having  failed  of  such  selection.  The  size 
of  the  zone  is  based  on  a principle  of  promotion  flow 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  Title  10,  U.  S.  Code, 
which  provide  assurance  to  individuals  in  succeeding 
years  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  promotion. 

The  number  in  the  zone  is  determined  by  applying 
the  promotion  percentage  to  the  number  authorized 
to  be  selected.  For  example,  if  60  selections  are  au- 
thorized (based  on  60  vacancies)  and  the  promotion 
percentage  is  60  per  cent,  the  zone  will  then  contain 
100  officers.  The  junior  officer  in  the  zone  is  identi- 
fied by  counting  down  99  names  of  unrestricted  line 
officers  below  the  senior  officer  in  the  zone  who  is 
the  most  senior  eligible  officer  of  that  grade  not  pre- 
viously failed  of  selection.  When  the  selection  board  is 
convened,  the  number  of  selections  authorized  and  the 
identification  of  the  zone  is  given  to  the  board.  These 
are  interim  numbers.  Seventy-two  hours  prior  to  the 
expected  completion  of  the  board’s  deliberations,  the 
finite  number  to  select  is  determined.  This  is  done  by 
making  a precise  count  of  the  officers  actually  in  the 
zone  on  the  day  the  board  convened  and  applying  the 
approved  promotion  percentage  which  gives  the  finite 
number  to  select. 

it  is  the  function  of  selection  boards  to  recommend 
* for  promotion  those  eligible  officers  who,  in  the 
board’s  opinion,  have  the  best  potential  for  future 
service  in  the  Navy  in  the  grade  to  which  being  select- 
ed. The  boards’  primary  field  of  search  for  such  of- 
ficers is  the  promotion  zone.  However,  each  other 
eligible  is  a potential  candidate  for  promotion.  The 
only  restraint  placed  on  the  board  is  in  the  number  of 
permanent  regular  officers  which  may  be  recommend- 
ed below  the  zone. 

Below-zone  eligibility,  currently  set  by  policy,  per- 
mits every  officer,  above  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(junior  grade)  at  least  two  considerations  for  early  se- 
lection, whenever  possible. 

The  status  of  having  once  failed  of  selection  for 
promotion  does  not  prejudice  an  officer  with  respect 
to  his  qualification,  his  fitness  for  the  naval  service,  or 
his  eligibility  for  selection  for  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  grade.  Selections  for  promotion  are  made 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin.  Eligibility  for  consideration  by  selection 
boards,  however,  does  not  extend  to  retired  officers  on 
active  duty.  Such  officers  are,  by  law,  not  eligible  for 
such  consideration. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent  that  al- 
though the  approved  promotion  percentage  is  integral 


to  the  zone,  the  selection  of  bfficers  from  among 
eligibles  above  or  below  the  zone  will  reduce  the  in- 
zone opportunity  a factor  equal  to  the  number  of  se- 
lections made  out  of  the  zone. 

TEMPORARY  AND  PERMANENT  PROMOTIONS 

All  promotions  in  the  Navy  or  Naval  Reserve  above 
^ lieutenant  (junior  grade)  are  made  by  temporary 
appointments  in  the  higher  grade,  with  the  exception 
of  promotion  of  women  officers.  Temporary  promo- 
tions are  made  from  officers  on  promotion  lists  as 
vacancies  in  the  temporary  grade  structure  of  the  line 
occur,  after  selectees  have  established  qualifications 
as  prescribed  by  law.  Promotions  of  ensigns  and 
warrant  officers  are  made  when  they  become  eligible 
for  promotion  upon  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed 
service  in  grade.  Staff  corps  officers  on  promotion 
lists  are  promoted  when  vacancies  occur  for  their 
running  mates. 

Promotions  of  women  officers  are  effected  bv  issu- 
ance of  permanent  appointments  to  officers  on  pro- 
motion lists. 

Other  permanent  appointments  for  male  officers 
are  tendered  on  the  basis  of  seniority,  without  addi- 
tional selection,  as  vacancies  occur  in  the  permanent 
grade  structure  of  the  Navy. 

A permanent  appointment  may  not  be  revoked,  sus- 
pended or  canceled  except  by  formal  legal  proceed- 
ings. A temporary  appointment  may  be  terminated  bv 
the  President  and  an  individual  reverted  to  his  per- 
manent grade  or  rating.  Such  terminations  would  nor- 
mally occur  only  in  the  event  of  drastic  reductions  in 
the  size  of  the  Navy,  which  would  reduce  the  au- 
thorized numbers  within  each  grade.  An  officer  does 
not  normally  serve  under  a temporary  appointment  in 
a grade  more  than  one  grade  higher  than  his  per- 
manent grade. 

During  war  or  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President,  temporary  promotions  of  officers  serving  on 
active  duty  may  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  Title 
10,  U.  S.  Code,  5787.  There  are  not  as  many  statutory 
constraints  on  promotions  made  under  that  statute.  Re- 
tired officers  serving  on  active  duty  may  be  promoted 
under  that  statute. 

LDO  PROMOTION  OPPORTUNITY 

A t present,  promotion  opportunity  for  limited  duty 
^ officers  to  the  grades  of  lieutenant  (junior 
grade),  lieutenant,  and  commander  closely  approxi- 
mates that  of  the  unrestricted  line  officer.  To  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander,  normal  promotion  op- 
portunity is  considerably  lower  (i.e.,  40  per  cent)  due 
to  grade  ceilings  imposed  by  law.  However,  emergen- 
cy authority  contained  in  Title  10,  U.  S.  Code,  sec- 
tion 5787,  is  being  used  to  provide  limited  duty  lieu- 
tenants an  increased  opportunity  for  promotion  to 
lieutenant  commander.  Further,  that  same  statute  pro- 
vides all  limited  duty  officers  a below-zone  or  “deep 
selection,”  opportunity. 

The  promotion  flow  points  and  promotion  percent- 
ages for  limited  duty  officers  for  fiscal  year  1972  are 
as  listed  in  the  table  appearing  on  the  next  page. 
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Promotion 

Promotion 

Grade 

Flow  Point 

Percentage 

CDR 

14-15  years 

75% 

LCDR 

10-11-12  years 

40% 

LT 

3 years 

95% 

LTJG 

In  addition  to  the  normal  flow  points  and  promo- 
tion percentages  above,  utilization  of  emergency  au- 
thority, section  5787,  will  provide  an  eight-  to  nine- 
year  flow  point  and  a 60  per  cent  promotion  percent- 
age to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  promotion  un- 
der authority  of  10  USC  5787  does  not  establish  status 
under  normal  promotion  statutes  and  LDOs  selected 
under  authority  of  5787  incur  a legal  failure  of  selec- 
tion if  they  are  not  reselected  when  they  come  into 
the  normal  promotion  zone. 

WARRANT  OFFICER  PROMOTION  POLICIES 

Promotion  flow  points  to  permanent  warrant  of- 
■ ficer  grades  are  established  by  Title  10,  U.  S. 
Code,  section  559.  However,  Title  10,  U.  S.  Code, 
5787c  provides  for  temporary  promotions  of  warrant 
officers  under  SecNav  regulations.  Such  regulations 
are  set  forth  in  the  BuPers  Manual,  Article  2220200. 
As  indicated  in  the  table  below,  temporary  promotion 
flow  points  for  warrant  officers  provide  a significant 
acceleration  over  those  permanent  flow  points  per- 
mitted bv  law. 


Temporary  Permanent 


Time  in 

Time  in 

Grade 

Flow  Pt 

Grade 

Flow  Pt 

Grade 

W-l  to  W-2 

2 years 

2 years 

3 years 

3 years 

W-2  to  W-3 

6 years 

4 years 

9 years 

6 years 

W-3  to  W-4 

10  years 

4 years 

15  years 

6 years 

W-l  to  W-4 

10 

years 

15 

years 

An  enlisted  man  selected  for  the  warrant  officer 
program  is  issued  a temporary  appointment  as  a W-l. 
Temporary  promotion  from  W-l  to  W-2  is  authorized 
provided  the  warrant  officer  is  determined  to  be 
professionally  qualified  by  his  commanding  officer 
and  he  is  physically  qualified.  Temporary  promotions 
to  grades  W-3  or  W-4  result  from  recommendation  by 
a selection  board.  Selection  opportunity  to  grades 
W-3  and  W-4  is,  by  law,  not  less  than  80  per  cent 
for  permanent  promotion  and,  by  SecNav  policy, 
not  less  than  80  per  cent  for  temporary  promotions. 
In  fiscal  year  1972,  warrants  are  being  accorded  90 
per  cent  promotion  opportunity  to  W-3  and  W-4. 

A temporary  warrant  officer  must  apply  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for  a permanent  appoint- 
ment after  completion  of  three  years’  or  more  service 
as  a warrant  officer  (temporary).  In  grades  above 
W-2,  chief  warrant  officers  are  selected  for  temporary 
promotion  to  a higher  grade  and  then,  at  some  later 
date,  selected  for  permanent  promotion  to  that  higher 
grade. 

Effective  with  the  fiscal  year  1972  warrant  officer 
selection  board,  a two-year  early,  15  per  cent  below- 


zone  selection  opportunity  was  established  for  pro- 
motions to  warrant  officers  in  grades  W-3  and  W-4. 

SELECTION  BOARDS 

Each  year,  selection  boards  are  convened  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  recommend  active  duty 
officers  and  Reserve  officers  not  on  active  duty  for 
promotion.  No  officer  may  be  a member  of  two  con- 
secutive selection  boards  convened  to  recommend 
officers  of  the  same  grade  and  category  for  promotion. 

Each  member  of  a selection  board  takes  an  oath 
that  he  will,  without  prejudice  or  partiality,  and  hav- 
ing in  view  both  the  special  fitness  of  officers  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  naval  service,  perform  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  law.  No  rules  are  prescribed 
on  the  detailed  procedures  to  be  followed  by  a se- 
lection board  in  the  selection  process.  Deliberations 
cannot  be  revealed,  and  members  are  directed  not 
to  reveal  the  deliberations  of  the  board  unless  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Therefore,  it 
is  improbable  that  a person  not  a member  of  a par- 
ticular board  could  give  concrete  reasons  why  an 
individual  was  selected  or  not  selected. 

Active  duty  selection  board  membership  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  grade  and  designator  of  those  officers 
under  consideration  for  promotion.  A brief  summary 
of  normal  selection  board  composition  follows: 


To  Grade 

No.  of  Members 

Composition 

1. 

Line: 

RADM/CAPT 

Not  less  than  9 

RADM  or  above 

CDR 

3/6 

RADM/CAPT 

LCDR/LT 

1/8 

RADM/CAPT 

2. 

Statf: 

RADM 

3 to  9 

RADM  or  above 

CAPT/CDR/ 

1/6  to  1/9 

RADM/CAPT 

LCDR/LT 

3. 

Women 

officer  board 

membership  is  six  to 

nine  officers  serv- 

ing  in  grades  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

If  Reserve  officers  on  active  duty  are  being  con- 
sidered, the  board  membership  includes  an  appro- 
priate number  of  Reserve  officers.  Alternate  members 
from  appropriate  groups  of  officers  restricted  in  the 
performance  of  duty  are  included  on  the  line  board 
to  act  when  considering  officers  of  these  respective 
categories. 

Selection  boards  appointed  to  consider  Reserve 
officers  not  on  active  duty,  Reserve  officers  on  tem- 
porary active  duty,  and  TAR  officers  are  composed 
of  five  or  more  members,  all  senior  to  the  officers 
considered,  and  at  least  half  of  the  members  are 
always  Reserve  officers. 

a fter  a selection  board  has  completed  its  selee- 
tions  for  promotion,  the  board  constitutes  itself 
as  a naval  examining  board  to  recommend  for  pro- 
motion those  selected  officers  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  board,  are  professionally  qualified  to  perform 
all  duties  of  the  subject  grade  to  which  they  might 
be  expected  to  be  assigned. 

The  recommendations  of  selection  boards  convened 
to  select  captains  for  promotion  to  rear  admiral  are 
submitted  to  the  President  for  his  approval.  The 
recommendations  of  all  other  selection  boards  to  rec- 
ommend officers  for  promotion  are  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  takes  appropriate  action 
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acting  on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 

Each  officer  under  consideration  by  a selection 
board  has  a right  to  send  a communication  to  the 
board  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  board  any  mat- 
ter of  record  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  con- 
cerning himself  which  he  considers  important  in  his 
case,  provided  the  letter  does  not  criticize  any  officer 
or  reflect  upon  the  character,  conduct,  or  motive  of 
any  officer. 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS 

Before  an  officer  may  be  promoted  to  a higher 
® grade  he  must,  by  law,  be  found  physically  quali- 
fied for  such  promotion  by  passing  such  physical  ex- 
amination as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Secretary  has  prescribed  that,  subject 
to  any  further  review  of  the  records  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment which  may  be  indicated,  an  officer  will  be 
considered  physically  qualified,  provided  he  is  not 
in  one  of  the  following  statuses: 

• Undergoing  hospitalization. 

• On  sick  leave. 

• Awaiting  appearance  before  a physical  evalua- 
tion board. 

• Awaiting  final  action  on  the  recommended  find- 
ings of  a physical  evaluation  board,  a board  of  medi- 
cal survey,  or  a medical  board. 

The  foregoing  may  not  exclude  from  promotion 
an  officer  who,  if  otherwise  eligible,  is  determined 
to  be  not  physically  qualified  for  promotion,  when  it 
is  determined  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  that  the  officer’s  physical  disqualification 
was  by  reason  of  wounds  received  in  the  line  of  duty 
and  that  such  wounds  do  not  incapacitate  the  officer 
for  the  performance  of  useful  service  in  the  higher 
grade. 

Officers  having  been  found  physically  qualified 
for  temporary  promotion  to  a grade  shall  not  again 
be  physically  examined  for  permanent  appointment 
in  that  grade. 

APPOINTMENT 

jhe  names  of  officers  recommended  for  promo- 
* tion  by  a selection  board  are  placed  on  a promo- 
tion list  in  the  order  of  seniority  in  present  grade  and 
remain  on  the  list  until  removed  therefrom  by  pro- 
motion, retirement  or  Presidential  action. 

Appointment  to  grades  above  lieutenant  (junior 
grade):  Before  an  appointment  in  the  higher  grade 
can  be  issued  to  officers  on  promotion  lists,  the  fol- 
lowing qualifications  must  be  established:  (1)  pro- 
fessional qualifications  established  by  a naval  exam- 
ining board;  and  (2)  physical  qualifications  estab- 
lished as  outlined  above.  Before  promotions  may  be 
made,  each  officer  must  be  nominated  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  and  that  body’s  advice  and  consent 
obtained.  (When  the  Senate  is  not  in  session  ad- 
interim  appointments  may  be  made.  Superseding  ap- 
pointments are  issued  when  Senate  confirmation  is 
obtained.)  However,  appointments  of  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  the  grades  of  lieutenant  commander,  lieu- 


tenant and  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  do  not  require 
Senate  confirmation.  Further,  promotions  depend  on 
the  existence  of  a vacancy  in  the  higher  grade  for  all 
line  officers  not  restricted  in  the  performance  of  duty 
and  officers  appointed  for  limited  duty  or  existence 
of  a vacancy  for  the  running  mate  of  officers  gov- 
erned by  the  running  mate  principle.  An  officer  re- 
stricted in  the  performance  of  duty  is  eligible  for 
promotion  to  grade  below  rear  admiral  when  there 
is  a vacancy  for  the  line  officer  not  restricted  in  the 
performance  of  duty  next  junior  to  him.  Dates  of 
these  vacancies,  as  they  occur  throughout  the  year, 
establish  the  dates  of  rank  and  effective  dates  for  pay 
for  officers.  Completion  of  the  other  requirements  at 
an  earlier  or  later  date  does  not  change  the  date  of 
rank  or  effective  date  of  the  appointment.  The  pro- 
motion is  consummated  when  the  appointment  is 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  accepted 
by  the  officer. 

Temporary  appointment  to  lieutenant  (junior 
grade):  These  appointments  are  made  under  the 
authority  contained  in  the  SecNav  1412  series  of 
instructions  and,  subject  to  physical  qualification 
and  the  commanding  officer’s  determination  of  an 
officer’s  qualifications  for  such  promotion,  are  de- 
livered to  the  officers  upon  completion  of  15  months 
service  in  grade,  computed  from  their  ensign  dates 
of  rank.  The  methods  of  qualifying  for  promotion 
are  the  same  for  both  Regular  and  Reserve  officers. 

SEPARATION  OF  OFFICERS  NOT  SELECTED 

Permanent  regular  Navy  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 
* and  lieutenants  who  twice  fail  of  selection  for 
promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade  are  required  by 
law  to  be  honorably  discharged  with  lump-sum  sev- 
erance pay  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  second  failure  occurs.  Should  a 
selection  board  report  that  in  its  opinion  the  record 
of  a permanently  commissioned  officer  in  the  regular 
Navy  with  less  than  20  years’  total  commissioned 
service  indicates  that  he  has  not  performed  satis- 
factorily in  his  present  grade  and  that  he  would  not 
perform  satisfactorily  in  a higher  grade,  he  must  be 
honorably  discharged  with  severance  pay  not  later 
than  30  June  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  report 
is  made.  Lieutenant  commanders,  commanders  and 
captains  who  twice  fail  of  selection  to  the  next  higher 
grade  may  continue  to  serve  and  remain  eligible  for 
consideration  for  promotion.  Upon  completion  of  20, 
26  and  30  years  of  total  commissioned  service,  re- 
spectively, they  are  involuntarily  retired  if  not  on  a 
promotion  list.  Rules  governing  Naval  Reserve  officers 
who  are  considered  as  having  twice  failed  of  selec- 
tion for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade  are 
similar  to  the  provisions  of  law  for  regular  Navy  offi- 
cers. 

^^fficers  appointed  for  temporary  service  whose 
permanent  status  is  warrant  or  enlisted  grade,  if 
twice  failed  of  selection  for  temporary  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  grade,  are  (unless  the  needs  of  the 
service  otherwise  require),  afforded  the  option  of 
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retirement  in  present  grade  (if  in  all  respects  eligible 
therefor)  or  reversion  to  their  permanent  status,  such 
action  to  be  effected  not  later  than  30  June  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  they  fail  of  such  selection  the 
second  time.  To  correspond  with  the  Naval  Reserve 
savings  clause  permitting  retention  on  active  duty  of 
those  within  two  years  of  attaining  retirement  eligi- 
bility, temporary  officers  of  the  regular  Navy,  if 
within  two  years  of  attaining  eligibility  for  retirement 
as  of  30  June  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  second 
failure  of  selection  occurs,  may  be  retained  on  active 
duty  in  the  grade  in  which  serving,  subject  to  the 
needs  of  the  service  and  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  until  eligible  for  retirement. 

Naval  Reserve  officers  serving  on  active  duty  who 
have  twice  failed  of  selection  to  the  next  higher  grade 
and  who  are  within  two  years  of  qualifying  for  retire- 
ment with  pay  will  normally  be  continued  on  active 
duty  until  eligible  for  such  retirement.  Naval  Re- 
serve officers  below  lieutenant  commander  serving 
on  active  duty  who  have  twice  failed  of  selection 
to  the  higher  grade  and  are  not  within  two  years  of 
retirement  will  be  released  from  active  duty  with 
four  months’  notice  after  the  second  failure  occurs. 

SERVICE  AFTER  DISCHARGE 

■ JONORABLE  discharge  with  severance  pay  of  an 
officer  of  the  Regular  Navy  does  not  operate  to 
prevent  such  officer  from  applying  for,  and  being  ap- 
pointed in,  the  Naval  Reserve  to  continue  earning 
years  of  satisfactory  federal  service  for  retirement. 


Equal  Opportunity 
For  Minorities 


throughout  this  special  issue  are  listed  the  rights 
1 and  benefits  intended  for  all  Navymen  and  their 
dependents— regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

This  last  phrase  is  not  an  empty  one— it  points  up 
the  fact  that  the  Navy  has  embarked  on  a concerted 
program  in  the  recent  past  to  achieve  equal  treatment 
and  opportunity  for  all  its  people,  including  Black 
Americans,  Filipinos,  and  other  minorities. 

To  repeat,  this  program  has  not  been  established  to 
provide  special  privileges  or  special  consideration  for 
minorities,  but  to  ensure  equal  opportunities  and  equal 
treatment— which  have  long  been  enjoyed  by  the  main- 
stream of  the  American  community. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  but  much  is  being  done. 

Ours  must  be  a Navy  family  that  recognizes  no 
artificial  barriers  of  race,  color  or  religion.  There  is  no 
Black  Navy,  no  White  Navy— just  one  Navy— the 
United  States  Navy.” 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions in  a message  to  the  Fleet  (NavOp  Z-66)  an- 
nouncing the  concerted  effort  to  ensure  fair  treatment 


for  all  Navymen  and  their  families.  The  Z-gram  re- 
iterated Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  H.  Chafee’s  re- 
newed emphasis  on  “specific  changes  and  improve- 
ments” required  in  the  field  of  minority  affairs. 

NAVY  CHARTER 

A major  step  in  this  area  occurred  early  in  1971 
^ when  the  Navy  published  its  Charter  on  Race 
Relations  and  Equal  Opportunity. 

The  charter  outlines  five  basic  goals  to  achieve  an 
efficient  naval  organization  and  true,  equitable  treat- 
ment for  all  members  of  the  Navy  community. 

• Attract  to  the  Navy  people  with  ability,  dedica- 
tion, and  capacity  for  growth  . . . regardless  of  race, 
religion,  creed,  economic  background  or  national 
origin. 

• Provide  real  opportunity  for  all  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  rise  to  the  highest  level  of 
responsibility  that  their  talent  and  diligence  will  take 
them. 

• Make  service  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  a 
model  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  . . . Eliminate  all 
vestiges  of  racial  discrimination  so  that  all  members 
of  the  naval  service  can  be  proud  to  serve  to  their 
fullest. 

• Flelp  each  serviceman  at  the  end  of  his  service  in 
his  adjustment  to  civilian  life. 

• Participate  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  so- 
cial-cultural interaction  in  our  society  by  utilization  of 
our  human,  economic  and  physical  resources. 

How  is  the  program  being  carried  out,  and  how  suc- 
cessful is  it?  Listed  later  in  this  report  are  specific  ac- 
tions which  point  up  a number  of  concrete  actions 
which  have  made  themselves  felt  aboard  Navy  ships 
and  naval  stations,  at  home  and  overseas. 

the  navy  effort  in  its  “Equal  Opportunity”  Pro- 
* gram  has  striven  to  delineate  those  areas  where 
minorities  encounter  problems  and  then  to  resolve 
these  problems.  For  example,  the  specific  actions  do 
not  provide  something  “extra”  for  minorities— they 
enumerate  rights  and  benefits  for  minorities  which 
have  long  been  the  prerogative  of  the  large  majority  of 
members  of  the  entire  Navy  community. 

This  is  how  secnav  and  CNO  have  implemented 
the  program.  During  the  past  three  years,  there  have 
been  three  major  Department  of  the  Navy  offices  es- 
tablished to  coordinate  policy  in  the  area  of  equal  op- 
portunity and  race  relations.  These  were  the  Minority 
Affairs  Branch  in  BuPers,  the  Navy  Recruiting  Com- 
mand’s MORE  project  (Minority  Officer  Recruiting 
Effort),  and  the  Minority  Affairs  Division  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Chief  of  Information.  These  offices  have 
been  largely  staffed  by  people  who  are  themselves 
members  of  minority  groups. 

Then,  in  November  1970,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  appointed  a 
Special  Assistant  for  Minority  Affairs,  a Black  Ameri- 
can, LCDR  William  S.  Norman.  His  primary  duty  has 
been  to  coordinate  the  step-bv-step  actions  which 
have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Navy  Char- 
ter. 

This  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  an  Ad- 
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visory  Committee  for  Race  Relations  and  Minority  Af- 
fairs composed  of  five  admirals,  and  CNO’s  Minority 
Affairs  Assistant.  This  group  has  been  an  effective  in- 
strument in  helping  SECNAV  and  CNO  to  develop 
and  oversee  actions  in  the  area  of  equal  opportunity. 

At  the  same  time  CNO  had  arranged  to  meet  with 
black  officers  and  black  enlisted  personnel  and  their 
wives,  and  other  Navy  men  in  minority  groups. 

^^nce  again,  the  purpose  of  these  meetings  has  not 
been  to  provide  special  treatment,  but  to  ensure 
equal  treatment  and  equal  opportunity.  CNO  has  met 
with  groups  in  other  than  the  minority  area  (for  ex- 
ample, new  recruits,  career  petty  officers,  Waves,  and 
officer  candidates)  with  the  aim  of  seeking  out,  iden- 
tifying and  resolving  problem  areas  by  communicating 
directly  with  those  who  are  directly  involved. 

The  result  has  been  an  opening  up  of  avenues  of 
communications  which  have  become  continuing  pro- 
grams in  the  Navy  at  all  levels. 

At  the  present  time,  SECNAV  and  CNO  are  giving 
high  priority  to  efforts  to  eliminate  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  housing. 

Within  the  limits  of  naval  stations,  in  bachelor  of- 
ficer quarters  and  in  Navy  housing,  the  policy  of  equal 
rights  regardless  of  race  is  recognized  and  well  es- 
tablished. Both  Navy-administered  family  housing 
and  BEQs  have  improved,  with  the  recent  construc- 
tion of  new  quarters  and  facilities  (see  the  section  on 
housing) . 

But  a continuing  problem  for  minority  groups  exists 
in  off-base  housing.  In  a recent  AlNav  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  discussed  the  problems  of  discrimination 
faced  by  minority  group  Navymen  and  Marines  and 
their  families  in  seeking  suitable  off-base  housing.  A 
subsequent  in-depth  investigation  confirmed  that  dis- 
crimination in  off-base  housing  is  still  widespread  de- 
spite the  equal  opportunity  gains  made  in  the  past  few 
years.  This  is  largely  because  people  have  not  report- 
ed cases  of  discrimination  and,  as  a result,  command- 
ers are  unaware  of  the  true  situation. 

In  a more  recent  report,  SECNAV  cited  the  need  for 
commanders  to  give  this  matter  their  personal  atten- 
tion in  order  to  bring  about  the  desired  changes.  This 
includes  helping  civilian  employees  in  obtaining  the 
support  of  the  appropriate  local,  state  or  national 
equal  opportunity  agencies,  and  advising  local  govern- 
ment officials,  community  leaders  and  private  groups 
that  future  base  closure  decisions  will  take  into  ac- 
count local  area  practices  with  respect  to  open  hous- 
ing. 

Securing  equal  housing  rights  for  its  minority  group 
members  has  been  an  uphill  battle  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  for  the  individual  services.  The  meas- 
ures employed  and  the  authority  of  the  law,  however, 
represent  steps  in  a forward  direction  toward  the  goal 
of  equal  opportunity  in  obtaining  civilian  housing. 

Specific  action  has  been  provided  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Housing  Referral  Offices  (HROs).  The 
HRO  can  be  the  key  in  helping  to  solve  the  problem 
faced  by  the  travel-weary  military  family  arriving  at  a 
new  installation,  looking  for  a place  to  live  off-base  in 


a strange  community.  The  HRO  is  there  to  help  vou. 

But  many  Navy  families  are  not  even  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  HRO.  A recent  Navy  survey  revealed 
that  out  of  a sampling  of  7000  Navy  wives  queried, 
less  than  half  knew  that  such  an  office  was  available 
to  lend  a hand. 

But  throughout  the  Department  of  Defense  there 
are  now  Housing  Referral  Offices  at  more  than  442  in- 
stallations (and  in  fiscal  year  1970  alone  the  budget 
for  this  program  was  $8  million). 

Each  HRO  is  required  to  maintain  a complete,  up- 
to-date  listing  of  suitable  apartments,  houses  and  trail- 
er courts  for  rent  within  the  commuting  area  which 
are  available  to  all  military  personnel  without  segrega- 
tion or  discrimination  because  of  race  or  color.  They 
list  the  rents  asked,  provide  information  on  communi- 
ty services  available,  and  they  counsel  military  per- 
sonnel on  how  to  obtain  assistance  in  resolving  prob- 
lems involving  discrimination. 

Two  steps  all  servicemen  are  urged  to  take  to  assist 
in  combating  discrimination  are:  (1)  report  to  the 
HRO  on  arrival  at  a new  base;  and  (2)  file  a report 
with  the  HRO  if  discrimination  in  obtaining  housing 
is  encountered.  For  more  on  this  subject,  see  page  84. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECENT  ACTIONS 


i n other  areas,  the  Navy  has  made  significant  pro- 
• gress  on  behalf  of  minority  groups.  Here  are  some 
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of  the  actions  which  have  been  taken  to  provide  equal 
treatment  and  equal  opportunity,  and  further,  to  pro- 
vide recognition  and  reward  for  minority  group  cul- 
tures, as  has  been  the  case  with  the  established  cul- 
tures and  groups  in  our  society. 

• The  Naval  Recruiting  Command  has  embarked  on 
an  extensive  effort  to  develop  recruiting  programs  for 
attracting  more  minorities,  and  has  engaged  a black 
advertising  firm  to  assist  in  this  effort.  The  filling  of 
billets  for  a minority  officer  in  each  of  its  main  re- 
cruiting stations  is  well  on  the  way  to  completion.  The 
goal  is  15  per  cent  minority  group  personnel  on  active 
duty  within  the  next  several  years. 

• All  commanding  officers  are  appointing  minority 
Navymen  and  women  (officers  or  petty  officers)  as 
their  Special  Assistants  for  Minority  Affairs  and  will 
consult  with  them  closely  on  all  matters  regarding  mi- 
nority groups.  (Significantly,  during  the  past  year  a 
black  American  joined  the  rank  of  admirals.) 

• The  Navy  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  six 
nrotc  units  in  predominantly  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, of  which  two  were  established  this  year,  at 
Southern  University  and  Savannah  State  College.  An 
nrotc  unit  has  been  in  existence  at  Prairie  View  A 
and  M College,  a predominantly  black  institution,  for 
three  years. 

• The  Navy  has  introduced  new  programs  such  as 
Project  boost  to  prepare  minority  candidates  for  com- 
petition with  other  candidates  for  selection  to  specific 
officer  programs  (OCS,  nrotc,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
nesep,  etc.).  (See  the  officer  education  programs  in 
this  issue.) 

• For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  this  year  will  have  more 
blacks  in  its  “plebe”  class  of  first-year  midshipmen 
than  it  had  in  the  entire  academy  a year  ago.  This 
past  year,  45  blacks  were  appointed  to  the  Academy 
and  began  their  four-year  midshipmen  careers.  This  is 
four  more  than  the  other  three  classes  combined.  This 
significant  increase  is  a result  of  Navywide  efforts  to 
increase  the  number  of  black  officers  in  the  Navy. 

• The  Navy  has  initiated  research  to  identify  and 
eliminate  cultural  and  geographic  bias  from  Navy- 
qualifying  tests  for  selection  for  training  programs  and 
ratings. 

• The  recruitment  of  Filipinos  exclusively  as  stew- 
ards has  ceased.  That  skill  area  will  be  made  com- 
parable in  racial/ethnic  balance  to  the  other  rates  of 
the  Navy.  All  Filipinos  are  now  recruited  in  enlisted 
programs  as  seaman  recruits  and  the  Navy  is  accel- 
erating the  transfer  of  Filipino  stewards  to  other  rates 
to  achieve  more  equal  promotion  opportunities. 

• Instructions  for  preparing  officer  fitness  reports 
are  being  revised  to  include  a requirement  for  com- 
ment on  the  equal  opportunity  aspects  of  leadership 
displayed  by  officers  being  evaluated.  Effective  lead- 
ership is  the  means  for  ensuring  that  equal  oppor- 
tunity policies  are  carried  out;  provisions  have  there- 
fore been  made  to  cover  this  factor  in  the  comments 
section  of  the  officer  fitness  report. 

• Grooming  aids  designed  for  the  minority  group 
purchaser  are  being  stocked  by  ship’s  stores,  and  cos- 


metics suitable  for  minority  dependents  will  be  avail- 
able in  Navy  exchanges. 

• Navy  exchange  barbershops  and  beauty  shops 
have  been  provided  with  information  on  the  avail- 
ability of  products,  equipment  and  instruction  manu- 
als pertaining  to  the  cutting,  styling  and  treating  of 
black  patrons’  hair.  Action  has  been  taken  to  hire 
qualified  black  barbers  and  beauticians. 

• Major  commissaries  are  stocking  foods  and  pro- 
duce frequently  requested  by  minority  groups,  and 
will  solicit  recommendations  for  such  foods  from  their 
minority  group  customers. 

• Books,  magazines  and  records  by  and  about  Black 
Americans,  Indians,  Mexican  Americans  and  other  mi- 
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norities  are  being  made  increasingly  available  in  Navy 
libraries,  wardrooms  and  clubs. 

• Special  Services  officers  that  handle  discount  tick- 
ets will  also  obtain  these  tickets  for  events  of  special 
interest  to  minority  groups. 

• Courses  in  black  studies  are  being  developed  and 
some  are  already  available.  As  reported  in  recent  is- 
sues of  All  Hands  (“Race  Relations  and  Equal  Op- 
portunity,” April  1971,  pages  4 through  20,  “Black 
Heritage,”  September  1971,  pages  14  through  17), 
minority  groups  have  been  an  integral  part  in  the 
growth  of  our  Navy  and  our  nation. 


« complete  survey  of  the  history  of  America’s  past 
^ would  not  be  complete  without  the  inclusion  of 
America’s  minority  groups  and  their  contributions. 
For  that  reason,  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute  has 
recently  included  a course  in  Black  History  in  its  cur- 
riculum. The  15-lesson  usafi  course  closely  parallels 
Black  history  courses  offered  at  many  colleges  and 
universities.  It  seeks  to  keep  the  Negro  in  focus  as  a 
constant  participant  in  U.  S.  history,  recounting  his 
relationship  to  the  mainstream  of  American  history. 
See  your  educational  services  officer  for  more  infor- 
mation. 

In  behalf  of  Filipinos,  assigned  to  duty  at  Athens, 
Ga.,  the  Navy  Supply  School  Command  set  up  a 
self-help  program  to  provide  instruction  in  English  as 
a second  language,  with  the  aim  of  improving  their 
opportunities  in  the  naval  service. 

As  another  example,  an  undergraduate,  college 
credit  course  in  Black  History  is  being  taught  at  Fifth 
Naval  District  Headquarters  in  Norfolk,  Va.  The 
course  is  sponsored  by  the  district  commandant  and 
coordinated  with  the  predominantly  black  Norfolk 
State  College.  Carrying  three  semester  hours’  credit, 
the  after-hours  course  aims  at  developing  better  un- 
derstanding and  harmony  among  all  Americans  by  in- 
creasing their  awareness  of  the  part  that  black  Ameri- 
cans have  played  in  the  making  of  the  nation. 

In  addition,  the  Library  Services  Department  of  the 
Naval  Training  Support  Command  has  published  a 
selected  bibliography,  “Black  History:  The  American 
Experience,”  which  lists  and  briefly  describes  about 
300  books  of  special  interest  in  this  field.  The  first 
printing  was  distributed  to  more  than  1000  Navy  li- 
braries all  over  the  world.  It  should  be  available  at 
your  station’s  or  ship’s  library. 


the  scientist  carver,  the  explorer  Henson,  the  sur- 
* veyor  Banneker— these  are  just  a few  of  the  names 
of  men  who  helped  influence  and  shape  American  his- 
tory. 

Among  others  are  a Mexiean-American,  Mariano 
Guadelupe  Vallejo,  for  whom  a California  city  and  a 
nuclear  submarine  are  named;  the  Indian,  Tecumseh, 
whose  name  honors  SSBN  628;  and  a Filipino  who 
earned  the  Medal  of  Honor  while  serving  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  Fireman  2nd  Class  Telesforo  Trinidad. 

Not  only  the  minority  American  will  find  these  men 
and  their  records  interesting  and  revealing.  So  also 
will  his  white  shipmate.  Check  for  yourself. 
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Leave 
And  Liberty 


■ eave  and  liberty  are  subjects  dear  to  every  Navy- 
“ man’s  heart.  As  is  true  of  any  subject  of  such  wide- 
spread interest,  people  sometimes  become  confused  as 
to  exactly  what  the  rules  are.  So  here’s  a brief  roundup 
of  the  essential  facts— what,  when,  how  much  and 
what  they’re  worth. 

First  some  definitions. 

LIBERTY— the  evening,  overnight,  weekend  or  holi- 
day time  off  you  receive  when  you  aren’t  in  the  duty 
section  or  otherwise  restricted  to  the  ship.  It’s  usually 
just  overnight  or  for  a weekend— the  latter  known  as  a 
“48,”  for  the  number  of  hours  it  lasts.  Under  special 
circumstances,  however,  COs  can  authorize  “72  ”s  or 
even  “96”s.  Liberty  is  not  charged  to  your  leave 
account. 

■ jere’s  a rundown  on  liberty  periods  of  up  to  96 
**  hours  which  may  now  be  granted  by  COs  on  spe- 
cial occasions  or  in  special  circumstances,  or  to  par- 
ticularly deserving  people.  Ninety-six-hour  liberty, 
which  must  include  two  consecutive  non-work  days 
and  may  not— under  any  circumstances— be  extended 
beyond  96  hours,  may  be  granted  under  the  following 
circumstances. 

• As  a reward  for  exceptional  performance. 

• As  compensation  for  extensive  or  unusual  working 
hours. 

• As  compensation  for  long  or  arduous  deployments. 

• As  compensation  to  men  on  ships  undergoing 
overhaul  away  from  home  ports. 

• Where  normal  liberty  is  inadequate  due  to  iso- 
lated location. 

• As  a traffic  safety  consideration  for  long  week- 
ends or  avoidance  of  peak  traffic  periods. 

The  AlNav  which  established  this  policy  also  de- 
fined a 72-hour  liberty  period  as  one  which  starts  at 
the  end  of  a normal  working  day  and  ends  with  the 
start  of  normal  working  hours  three  and  one-half  days 
later— for  example  from  Monday  afternoon  until 
Friday  morning.  A 72-hour  period,  like  the  96,  mav 
not  be  combined  with  holidays  or  other  off-dutv  time 
where  the  combined  period  of  absence  would  exceed 
72  hours. 

LEAVE—  authorized  absence  from  duty  that  is 
chargeable  to  your  leave  account.  Every  Navyman  on 
active  duty  for  more  than  30  days  (except  for  periods 
of  “bad  time,”  e.g.,  confinement)  earns  leave  at  the 
rate  of  two  and  a half  days  per  month,  or  30  days  per 
year.  You  may  take  the  leave  you  have  earned,  plus  a 
limited  amount  of  the  leave  you  haven’t  earned  yet, 
any  time  your  CO  allows  you. 

EARNED  LEAVE— the  number  of  days  of  leave  you 
have  earned  but  not  yet  used.  For  instance,  if  you 
had  been  on  active  duty  for  one  year  (earning  30  davs 
of  leave)  and  had  taken  14  days  of  leave  during  that 
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time,  you  would  have  16  days  of  earned  leave  “on 
the  books.” 

ADVANCE  LEAVE— the  number  of  days  of  leave  you 
can  expect  to  earn  during  the  remainder  of  your  cur- 
rent enlistment.  You  can  usually  take  a certain  amount 
of  your  advance  leave;  for  instance,  in  the  above  ex- 
ample, you  might  take  30  days— 16  earned  and  14  ad- 
vance—as  long  as  you  had  enough  obligated  active 
service  to  earn  back  those  14  days.  When  you  take 
advance  leave,  it  puts  your  account  “in  the  hole” 
with  a minus  balance  until  you  serve  long  enough  to 
earn  the  advance  leave  time  back. 

EXCESS  LEAVE— leave  time  granted  which  exceeds 
the  amount  you  could  expect  to  earn  in  your  current 
enlistment.  It  is  granted  only  for  emergencies. 

SICK  LEAVE— authorized  absence  from  duty  while 
you  are  under  medical  care.  This  is  not  charged  to 
your  leave  account. 

SPECIAL  LEAVE— leave  time,  other  than  sick  leave, 
which  is  not  charged  to  your  account.  The  only  com- 
mon situation  in  which  special  leave  is  granted  is 
when  a man  extends  his  12-month  Vietnam  tour  for 
six  months  or  more;  in  this  case,  he  receives  30  days 
of  free  leave. 

EMERGENCY  LEAVE— leave  granted,  when  the  mili- 
tary situation  permits,  if  there  has  been  a death  in 
your  immediate  family,  if  your  return  home  will  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  a dying  member  of  your  im- 
mediate family,  or  if  your  failure  to  come  home  would 
create  a severe  and  unusual  hardship  on  you  or  your 
family.  Emergency  leave  is  governed  by  some  special 
rules;  nature  of  the  emergency  must  ordinarily  be  ver- 
ified by  the  International  Red  Cross. 

Funded  emergency  travel  may  be  authorized: 

• From  outside  the  continental  United  States  to  the 
continental  United  States,  and  return. 

• From  the  continental  United  States  to  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  and  return. 

• From  an  overseas  station  to  a place  outside  the 
United  States  and  return. 

Transportation  may  be  provided  at  government  ex- 
pense for  all  segments  of  a journey  where  a Military 
Airlift  Command  (MAC)  channel  exists,  but  will  not 
in  any  case  be  extended  beyond  the  terminus  of  the 
MAC  transportation. 

Funded  commercial  air  travel  is  not  authorized. 

Emergency  leave  may  be  up  to  90  days  long  and 
may  include  as  much  as  45  days  of  advance  and  ex- 
cess leave  (but  no  more  than  15  days  of  excess  leave). 

mow  much  liberty  you  may  be  authorized  is  up  to 
your  CO.  But  the  Navy  has  issued  broad  guide- 
lines. First  of  all,  Navymen  who  stand  duty  on  legal 
holidays,  while  their  ship  is  in  port,  are  now  given  a 
compensatory  day  off  during  the  regular  work  week. 
Second,  whenever  possible,  liberty  will  be  in  six  sec- 
tions for  ships  in  conus,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Bermuda, 
U.  S.  Caribbean  ports  and  Canada.  Four-section  lib- 
erty is  authorized  for  ships  in  other  areas,  including 
those  which  are  in  their  overseas  home  ports  and  all 
ships  away  from  home  port  overseas.  There  are  ex- 


ceptions in  a few  cases,  especially  when  securitv  re- 
quirements make  them  necessary. 

wou  may  take  your  recular  annual  leave  anv  time, 

■ as  long  as  your  CO  decides  that  your  absence 
won’t  affect  the  mission  of  the  unit.  You  may  take  up 
to  60  days  at  a time,  as  long  as  no  more  than  30  days 
is  advance  leave. 

How  do  you  figure  out  how  many  days  you’ll  be 
charged?  There  are  two  simple  rules: 

• The  day  you  check  out  does  not  count  as  a day  of 
leave. 

• The  day  you  check  in  doesn’t  count  if  vou  return 
by  0900,  but  does  count  if  you  check  in  after  0900. 

qome  of  the  times  when  leave-taking  is  encouraged 
^ are  graduation  from  boot  camp,  when  new  Navy- 
men  are  usually  authorized  14  days;  transfer  between 
permanent  duty  stations,  when  you  can  normallv  take 
30  days  plus  whatever  travel  and  proceed  time  vour 
orders  allow;  reenlistment,  when  you  may  take  an\ 
earned  leave  plus  up  to  30  days  of  advancq  leave,  up 
to  a maximum  of  90  days;  and  the  30-dav  stand-down 
period  after  a deployment,  when  COs  may  grant  leave 
to  at  least  half  the  crew  of  ships  and  squadrons  to  let 
them  unwind  from  the  pressures  of  a cruise.  As  long 
as  a unit’s  readiness  is  not  seriouslv  affected,  com- 
manders of  ships  and  other  units  deployed  overseas  are 
also  authorized  to  grant  leave  to  as  much  as  five  per 
cent  of  their  personnel  at  any  one  time  during  the 
cruise— and  up  to  10  per  cent  as  soon  as  the  unit  be- 
gins its  return  to  conus. 

Of  course,  in  all  these  cases  you  may  choose  not  to 
take  your  authorized  leave  if  you  prefer  to  save  it. 

mowever,  there  is  a limit  to  the  amount  of  leave  you 
*■  can  save.  You  can  have  no  more  than  60  days  on 
the  books  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  ( 1 Julv), 
on  your  first  extension  of  enlistment,  or  on  discharge 
or  separation.  Any  leave  you  have  accumulated  over 
60  days  at  these  times  is  lost.  There  is  one  exception: 
men  in  hostile-fire  areas  are  allowed  to  accumulate  up 
to  90  days’  leave  on  the  books  without  losing  any. 

On  the  other  end,  you  are  never  allowed  to  have  a 
minus  balance  of  more  than  30  days,  except  in  the 
case  of  emergency  leave,  in  which  the  limit  is  45  days. 

When  your  enlistment  ends,  if  you  have  a plus  leave 
balance  (as  almost  everyone  has),  you  may  be  paid 
for  your  unused  leave— or,  if  you’re  reenlisting  immedi- 
ately, you  may  choose  either  to  be  paid  or  to  carry 
your  leave  balance  over  to  your  new  enlistment. 

In  case  of  a minus  balance  at  the  end  of  your  en- 
listment, what  happens  depends  on  the  circumstances. 
If  you’re  leaving  active  duty,  or  reenlisting  within 
three  months  of  your  normal  EAOS,  your  final  pay- 
check  will  be  docked  for  the  amount  of  leave  you  owe. 
However,  if  you’re  reenlisting  more  than  three  months 
early,  or  if  you’re  discharged  early  to  accept  a com- 
mission or  warrant,  your  minus  balance  will  be  car- 
ried over  to  your  new  service  record. 

An  enlisted  man  with  a plus  balance  at  the  end 
of  his  enlistment  will  be  paid  for  unused  leave  at  the 
rate  of  a day’s  basic  pay  for  every  day  of  leave  on  the 
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books,  plus  70  cents  a day  for  subsistence  and,  if  you 
have  dependents,  $1.25  a day  for  quarters. 

Officers  being  released  from  active  duty  have  an 
easier  figuring  job.  They  receive  a day’s  regular  pay 
and  allowances  for  every  day  of  leave  on  the  books. 


Air  Travel  and 
Charter  Flights 


if  you  travel  commercially  when  you  go  on  leave  or 
■ liberty,  the  following  should  be  of  interest. 

To  begin  with,  almost  all  air  carriers  will  offer  you 
—as  a serviceman— a 50  per  cent  discount  off  the  price 
of  a regular  ticket  if  you  wish  to  travel  in  a standby 
status.  The  standby  fare  is  limited  to  U.  S.  flag  air 
carriers  for  travel  within  the  continental  United  States 
and  to  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Alaska,  and  return  to 
the  continental  United  States.  To  qualify  as  a standby 
passenger,  you  must  be  on  active  duty;  travel  at  your 
own  expense  on  authorized  leave,  liberty  or  under  or- 
ders, with  delay  en  route  or  within  seven  days  of  dis- 
charge; and  wear  your  uniform  both  at  the  time  you 
purchase  your  ticket  and  while  you’re  traveling. 

You  also  must  have  in  your  possession  a Military 
Standby  Authorization  for  Commercial  Air  Travel 
(DD  Form  1580),  as  a means  of  identification  to  ob- 
tain this  travel  privilege.  This  form  is  not  valid  unless 
signed  by  the  Personnel  Officer,  or  other  officer  au- 
thorized to  sign  leave  papers,  who  certifies  that  the 
member  meets  the  eligibility  criteria  outlined  above. 
Airline  ticket  agents  will  have  no  recourse  but  to  re- 
fuse sale  of  reduced  fare  tickets  to  military  personnel 
unable  to  present  the  required  Form  DD  1580.  The 
military  member  is  required  to  furnish  one  copy  of  the 
completed  form  to  the  ticket-issuing  agency  and  one 
copy  to  the  appropriate  carrier  for  each  flight.  Be  sure 
you  have  both  leave  papers  and  DD  1580  when  you 
purchase  a ticket,  otherwise,  you’ll  pay  full  fare. 

In  no  circumstances  are  military  personnel  entitled 
to  purchase  standby  fare  tickets  to  perform  travel  at 
government  expense.  This  does  not  preclude  pur- 
chasing a ticket  for  authorized  delay  en  route  between 
a stopover  point  and  the  place  to  be  visited. 

Your  authorization  forms  will  be  validated  with  the 
date  and  time  by  the  airline  on  which  you  plan  to 
travel,  when  you  first  arrive  at  the  check-in  desk  at  the 
airport.  Since  standby  travel  is  on  a first-come,  first- 
served  basis,  this  time  stamp  is  important.  If  you  can- 
not obtain  space  on  the  flight  you  have  chosen,  check 
other  airline  schedules  going  to  your  destination.  The 
time  stamped  on  your  DD  1580  will  be  honored  by 
other  airlines. 

^nce  you  are  accepted  for  a flight,  but  before  you 
board  the  aircraft,  the  airline  will  advise  you  of 
the  point  to  which  you  have  been  cleared.  If  this  point 
is  not  your  destination,  you  are  free  to  decline  and 


wait  for  another  flight.  You  and  other  military  stand- 
by passengers  board  in  the  order  of  check-in  times 
shown  on  the  DD  1580s,  and  in  order  of  the  follow- 
ing priorities:  emergency  leave;  convalescent  and  com- 
bat leave;  regular  leave  or  liberty;  and  those  dis- 
charged within  seven  days.  Military  passengers  board 
ahead  of  all  other  standbys  without  reservations. 

Once  you  are  cleared  by  the  airline  and  board  the 
aircraft,  you  are  treated  as  a full-fare  passenger.  Your 
baggage  is  subject  to  the  same  weight  or  volume  lim- 
itations that  apply  to  full-fare  passengers,  and  you 
should  not  be  removed  from  the  flight  short  of  the 
point  to  which  you  have  been  cleared. 

Remember  that  standby  travel  is  on  a space-avail- 
able basis.  There  are  no  advance  reservations  and  no 
guarantees  that  you  will  get  on  the  flight  you  want. 
This  is  especially  important  during  holidays,  when 
flight  space  is  generally  difficult  to  obtain. 

As  a Navyman  on  active  duty,  you  are  also  eligible 
for  military  reservation  fares,  which  do  give  you  a re- 
served seat  at  a savings  of  about  one-third  of  the  regu- 
lar ticket  price.  However,  many  airlines  do  not  permit 
travel  under  this  plan  during  weekends  and  holidays. 
Check  with  the  airline  and  make  your  reservations 
well  in  advance  of  your  planned  travel  date.  Most 
airlines  also  offer  discount  prices  under  family,  youth 
and  excursion  plans;  the  amount  of  discount  and  con- 
ditions of  travel  vary,  depending  on  the  airline  used. 
In  any  event,  you  should  confirm  your  ticket  cost 
when  you  make  your  travel  arrangements. 

MILITARY  AIR 

*sa  member  of  the  military,  you  may  travel  at  no 
**  cost  aboard  aircraft  of  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand (MAC),  Navy  and  Air  Force  Reserve,  and  Air 
National  Guard,  plus  other  aircraft.  It  is  the  policy  of 
all  the  services  to  accommodate  leave  personnel  as 
passengers  on  a space  available  basis. 

There  is  no  specific  system  of  priorities  for  space 
available  passengers  on  board  military  flights  within 
the  continental  United  States.  As  a rule,  passengers 
are  accommodated  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis. 
However,  most  military  flights  will  give  priority  to 
men  on  emergency  leave. 

In  September  1971  tbe  services  jointly  put  into  ef- 
fect, on  a worldwide  basis,  a new  policy  on  space 
available  travel  which  has  resulted  in  significant  im- 
provements for  servicemen  and  their  dependents  who 
wish  to  travel  on  MAC  flights.  The  new  system  is 
more  responsive  to  the  travel-ready  passenger,  pro- 
vides a more  realistic  list  of  persons  who  are  ready  to 
travel,  and  makes  it  easier  for  terminal  personnel  to 
make  use  of  all  seats  which  are  available. 

You  no  longer  have  to  validate  your  status  twice  a 
week  by  roll  call  or  periodic  appearance,  as  was 
the  case  under  the  old  system.  Instead,  you  sign  up 
just  once— but  you  must  be  present  the  first  time  your 
name  is" called  for  the  flight.  If  you  don’t  respond  and 
make  the  flight,  your  name  is  removed  from  the  list 
(except  in  the  case  of  an  opportune  flight  not  posted 
24  hours  in  advance). 

When  you  sign  up  as  a space  available  passenger. 
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you’ll  be  able  to  determine  how  far  down  the  list  you 
are  and,  by  checking  the  flight  schedule  board,  you 
can  see  which  flights  may  offer  space  available  seats 
for  your  particular  destination.  All  scheduled  and  op- 
portune flights  which  may  offer  space  available  seats 
are  posted  at  least  24  hours  in  advance. 

When  space  available  seats  become  known  to  the 
terminal  personnel— which  is  usually  1/2  to  2 hours  be- 
fore flight  time— names  are  called  in  the  terminal  from 
the  roster  until  all  the  seats  are  filled. 

MAC  flights  to  the  Pacific  area  originate  at  Travis 
AFB,  Calif.  Service  to  the  Atlantic  and  European 
areas  originates  at  McGuire  AFB,  N.  J.,  and  to  the 
Caribbean  area  at  Charleston  AFB,  S.  C. 

Assignments  to  available  seats  are  made  on  a first- 
in,  first-out  policy,  based  on  time  of  check-in  at  the 
MAC  air  passenger  terminal.  Officers  on  active  duty 
in  grade  0-6  and  above  may  register  by  letter  30  days 
in  advance;  other  applications  must  be  made  in  person 
by  authorized  passengers  who  are  ready  to  travel. 
There  is  no  “best”  time  for  space  available  travel; 
waiting  times  are  unpredictable. 

CHARTER  FLIGHT  PROGRAM 

|N  VIEW  OF  THE  OVERWHELMING  SUCCESS  of  the  pilot 
* program  conducted  during  the  1970  Christmas  sea- 
son-more than  98  per  cent  of  the  participants  said 
they  would  like  to  take  another  trip— the  Navy  has 
scheduled  a continuing  program  of  arranging  charter 
air  transportation  for  dependents  who  wish  to  join 
their  active  duty  sponsors  in  overseas  areas  for  brief 
holidays  during  periods  of  deployment. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  this  program, 
flights  are  operated  between  points  and  on  dates  speci- 
fied by  the  Navy.  Application  for  a charter  ' flight 
must  be  made  through  the  Navyman’s  command, 
which  will  forward  it  to  the  charter  agency  selected. 
Note:  These  are  not  free  flights;  they  are  available  at 
low-cost  charter  flight  rates,  to  be  paid  by  each  person 
participating  in  the  group  flight. 

It  is  anticipated  that  trips  will  follow  the  general 
pattern  of  the  pilot  program  of  the  Christmas  holidays. 
West  Coast  flights  will  originate  in  such  locations  as 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  destined  for  Japan  or 
Hong  Kong.  From  the  East  Coast  planes  will  depart 
from  such  locations  as  the  Jacksonville,  Charleston 
and  Norfolk  areas,  heading  for  the  eastern  Med  (gen- 
erally Athens)  or  the  western  Med  (Naples  or  the 
Riviera ) . 

The  departure  and  destination  points  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  above  locations,  but  will  be  tailored  to 
ship  and  squadron  movements,  with  the  aim  of  meet- 
ing the  primary  purpose  of  the  program— that  is,  with 
dependents  arriving  at  the  overseas  location  when 
their  sponsors  will  be  there.  Approximate  length  of 
trips  is  normally  10  to  12  days. 

I I nder  optimum  conditions  the  charter  flights  would 
^ occur  sometime  during  the  middle  of  a deploy- 
ment. It  should  be  noted  that  these  flights  are  not 
intended  for  dependents  who  plan  extended  stays  at 
overseas  locations.  (Check  commercial  charter  flights.) 


It  is  suggested  that  Navymen  and  dependents  plan- 
ning to  meet  overseas  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
area  they  expect  to  visit— for  instance,  its  history,  in- 
teresting places  to  visit,  tours  available,  monetary  sys- 
tem, etc.  Valuable  information  can  be  found  in  a 
number  of  places,  including  travel  agencies,  or  the 
library  in  your  ship  or  home  town. 

TRAIN  AND  BUS 

if  travel  by  land  is  more  to  your  liking,  you  may 
* purchase  a reduced  “furlough  fare”  offered  by 
many  railroads.  The  price  is  about  50  per  cent  less 
than  full  fare.  Reduced  fares  for  military  travelers 
once  offered  by  major  bus  lines  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  discontinued.  Check  your  local  bus  repre- 
sentative for  information  regarding  the  possibility  of 
reduced  fares  between  specific  points. 

PAID  VISITS  TO  HOME  PORTS 

for  navymen  assigned  to  ships  undergoing  overhaul 
at  locations  other  than  their  home  ports,  up  to 
three  trips  back  to  the  home  port  are  authorized  at 
government  expense.  The  trips  may  be  taken  after 
the  first,  third  and  fifth  months  following  the  date  on 
which  the  ship  arrives  at  the  overhaul  port,  or  at  the 
same  intervals  after  reporting  aboard  the  ship,  which- 
ever is  later.  To  be  eligible,  you  must  have  been  per- 
manently assigned  to  duty  on  board  the  ship  for  at 
least  30  consecutive  days,  and  you  must  have  bona 
fide  dependents  who  reside  at  or  near  the  home  port, 
as  evidenced  by  information  in  your  service  record. 
Whenever  possible,  government  transportation  will  be 
provided  on  a space-required  basis.  When  such  trans- 
portation is  not  available,  personal  or  commercial 
transportation  may  be  authorized. 


Transportation 
— Tips  on  Travel 


<<  ioin  the  navy  and  See  the  World”  has  been  re- 
placed  with  “Educational  Opportunities”  on  the 
recruiting  posters,  but  the  Navyman  and  his  family 
still  do  a lot  of  traveling.  Navy  travel  offers  a chance 
to  check  if  that  country  really  has  such  beautiful 
scenery  or  if  this  country  has  the  friendliest  people. 
But  to  get  the  full  benefit  from  such  travel,  a service- 
man must  know  all  the  service  is  willing  to  do  for  him, 
and  what  he  must  do  for  himself. 

Dependents  are  allowed  at  most  overseas  shore  sta- 
tions. However,  a request  for  dependent  entry  must 
be  made  to  the  area  commander  of  the  Navyman’s 
new  duty  station  overseas  via  his  present  CO.  De- 
pendent entry  approval  is  not  required  for  London, 
Italy  (except  for  the  Naval  Security  Group  at  San 
Vito),  or  Hawaii;  however,  government  housing  is 
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not  available  and  servicemen  must  seek  commercial 
housing. 

Navymen  on  unaccompanied  tours  overseas  or  on 
ships  deployed  overseas  often  wish  to  bring  their 
families  over  at  their  own  expense.  All  the  details  of 
such  a move  should  be  checked  out  in  advance.  In 
many  countries  Navy  housing  is  not  available  for  fam- 
ilies who  are  not  sponsored  by  the  command.  Even 
the  Navy  exchange  and  commissary  may  be  unavail- 
able to  unsponsored  families  due  to  Status  of  Force 
Agreements  made  by  the  U.  S.  with  the  host  country. 
The  quality  of  civilian  housing  should  also  be  checked 
as  some  areas  charge  excessive  rents  for  inadequate 
quarters. 

PASSPORTS  AND  VISAS 

A nother  major  consideration  for  dependents  travel- 
^ ing  overseas  is  obtaining  passports  and  visas. 
These  are  not  normally  required  for  servicemen,  but 
most  countries  require  the  documents  for  dependents. 
If  passports  are  required  for  the  performance  of  the 
Navyman’s  duties,  application  should  be  made  (in- 
formation is  available  from  personnel  officer),  using 
DD  Form  1056,  Authorization  for  a No-fee  Passport. 

If  a serviceman  plans  to  travel  outside  his  port  area 
or  duty  station,  his  military  I.D.  may  not  be  sufficient 
and  a tourist  passport  may  be  needed.  A passport  and 
valid  visa  may  also  result  in  tax  exemptions  on  pur- 
chases in  some  countries. 

There  are  four  types  of  passports:  diplomatic,  of- 
ficial, dependent  and  regular. 

A diplomatic  passport  (black)  is  issued  to  officers 
accredited  to  U.  S.  embassies  or  legations  abroad  and 
to  their  dependents. 

An  official  passport  (maroon)  is  issued  to  Navymen 
and  civilian  employees  proceeding  abroad  on  official 
duty  under  orders  to  a country  requiring  documenta- 
tion. The  official  passport  is  only  issued  to  depend- 
ents when  deemed  necessary  by  the  Department  of 
State,  depending  on  the  requirements  of  the  country 
being  entered  and  the  sponsor’s  duty  assignment. 

A dependent  passport  (blue)  is  issued  to  military 
dependents  if  their  sponsor’s  assignment  or  destination 
does  not  warrant  issuance  of  a diplomatic  or  official 
passport.  This  passport  is  valid  only  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  bearer’s  residence  abroad  as  a de- 
pendent of  the  United  States  military. 

A regular  passport  (blue)  is  issued  for  all  unofficial 
travel  by  American  citizens.  This  includes  tourism 
and  residence  abroad  at  dependents’  expense.  The 
fee  for  a regular  passport  it  $12. 

ti  ilitary  dependents  going  overseas  will  normally 
***  be  issued  a dependent  passport.  While  it  is  in- 
tended only  for  use  in  the  host  country,  it  is  possible 
to  travel  to  other  countries  as  a tourist  if  the  countries 
visited  do  not  require  tourist  visas.  The  nearest  Amer- 
ican embassy  or  consulate  will  assist  in  issuing  a tourist 
passport  if  one  is  required  for  visa  purposes,  or  for 
personal  travel  to  other  countries. 

An  individual  is  responsible  for  obtaining  all  neces- 
sary visas  for  a regular  passport,  whereas  all  necessary 


visas  for  the  other  three  kinds  of  passports  are  ob- 
tained by  either  the  12th  Naval  District  Passenger 
Transportation  Office  or  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Pers-B315).  Passports  are  forwarded  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

• Passports  of  unaccompanied  personnel  traveling 
via  Military  Airlift  Command  flights  or  commercial 
ships  will  be  forwarded  to  the  address  indicated  on 
the  DD  Form  1056. 

• Passports  of  unaccompanied  Navymen  that  are  re- 
quired only  for  the  performance  of  duty  will  be 
mailed  to  the  address  on  the  DD  Form  1056  or  to 
their  new  duty  station,  as  decided  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel. 
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• Passports  for  dependents  will  be  forwarded  di- 
rectly to  them  at  the  address  on  the  application  for 
transport  of  dependents  or  to  the  latest  current  ad- 
dress furnished  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

• Passports  for  persons  traveling  on  a commercial 
airline  at  government  expense  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  address  indicated  on  the  DD  Form  1056.  It  should 
be  noted  that  passports  will  not  be  mailed  to  commer- 
cial airports. 

Passports  may  be  obtained  by  making  application 
* personally  to  passport  offices  of  the  State  Department 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  other  major  cities;  to  a clerk 
of  the  nearest  United  States  Court;  or  to  a clerk  of  a 
state  court  authorized  to  naturalize  aliens.  Proof  of 
citizenship  is  required,  such  as  a birth  certificate  or 
expired  passport.  If  diplomatic,  official  or  dependent 
passports  are  authorized,  the  Navy’s  authorization 
for  them  should  also  be  presented 

Passport  photographs  must  also  be  provided.  Two 
identical  photographs,  2J&  by  2%  inches,  are  required 
for  each  application.  A group  picture  should  be  used 
when  more  than  one  person  is  included  in  one  appli- 
cation. Photographs  of  military  members  (without 
hat)  either  in  uniform  or  in  civilian  attire  are  accept- 
able. Vending  machine,  newspaper,  magazine,  pol- 
aroid  or  acetate-based  photographs  or  snapshots  are 
not  acceptable  as  they  do  not  process  properly. 
Allow  two  to  three  weeks  for  delivery  of  the  passport. 
If  time  is  limited,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a passport 
within  one  day  at  the  State  Department  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Immunizations  are  very  important  for  overseas 
travel.  These  are  required  by  most  countries  for  entry 
and  for  reentry  into  the  U.  S.  Inoculations  must  be 
recorded  on  the  yellow  International  Certificate  of 
Vaccination  approved  by  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. World  travelers,  at  the  most,  need  nine  inocu- 
lations. Passports,  vaccination  records  and  orders 
should  be  kept  available  for  inspection  while  traveling. 
They  should  not  be  packed  in  luggage. 


Children  under  12  years  of  age  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a parent  or  a responsible  adult  designated 
by  the  parent  or  other  competent  authority. 

KAOST  sailors  fly  when  traveling  overseas.  That 
* means  they  must  pack  all  of  their  personal  lug- 
gage into  the  66-pound  limit  established  by  MAC. 
Navymen  can  be  granted  a total  of  120  pounds  for 
overseas  travel  if  their  command  authorizes  it  on 
their  orders.  Dependents  are  onlv  allowed  the  basic 
66  pounds.  Each  passenger  is  also  allowed  one  piece 
of  hand  luggage  to  carry,  aboard,  not  to  exceed 
24  by  13  by  9 inches  in  size.  Each  piece  of  stowed 
luggage  may  not  exceed  36  by  24  by  30  inches.  All 
baggage  must  be  weighed. 

Those  traveling  on  commercial  airlines  with  a Gov- 
ernment Transportation  Request  (Category  Z)  are 
allowed  66  pounds.  Free  carry-on  items  include  hand- 
bags, overcoats,  wraps  or  blankets,  small  cameras, 
binoculars  and  infant-carrying  baskets.  All  other  bag- 
gage must  be  weighed.  First-class  allowance  is  66 
pounds;  tourist  is  44.  However,  22  extra  pounds  mav 
be  granted  on  tourist-class  if  authorized  on  orders. 
Baggage  limits  within  the  United  States  vary  with  the 
airline. 

Navymen  and  their  families  traveling  to  major 
overseas  concentrations  of  American  forces  will  nor- 
mally fly  MAC.  MAC  operates  out  of  military  air 
terminals  such  as  Travis  Air  Force  Base  in  California 
and  McGuire  AFB  near  Trenton,  N.J.,  Persons  tra- 
veling to  small  or  remote  overseas  bases  or  ports  will 
normally  fly  on  American  international  air  carriers 
using  the  Government  Transportation  Request. 

For  those  flying' dependents  at  their  own  expense, 
charter  flights  for  servicemen  and  dependents  offer 
a much  less  expensive  alternative  to  regular  com- 
mercial flights.  Two  organizations  handling  overseas 
charter  flights  are  the  United  Service  Club  and  the 
Davis  Travel  Agency.  Often  it  is  possible  for  a wives’ 
club  to  organize  a charter  flight  with  the  agency’s 


TRANSPORTATION 

A serviceman  should  also  be  sure  that  his  de- 
^ pendents  are  in  good  physical  health  for  travel. 
If  his  wife  is  pregnant,  a medical  statement  indicating 
the  duration  of  pregnancy  and  fitness  for  air  travel 
must  be  presented.  Women  up  to  eight  months  preg- 
nant, or  at  least  six  weeks  after  delivery,  will  be 
accepted  for  travel,  unless  a doctor  advises  otherwise. 
Infants  over  six  weeks  old  may  travel  unless  a doctor 
advises  against  it.  Women  wishing  to  travel  less  than 
six  weeks  after  delivery  and  their  infants  will  be 
accepted  for  travel  if  certified  as  medically  sound 
by  a medical  officer. 

Women  in  the  first  eight  months  of  pregnancy  will 
be  accepted  for  commercial  air  travel,  but  women  in 
their  ninth  month  must  present  an  obstetrician’s 
certificate  dated  within  72  hours  of  departure  time 
stating  that  they  have  been  examined  and  found 
physically  fit  for  air  travel.  As  a rule,  infants  under 
10  days  are  not  accepted  for  commercial  air  travel. 


CUSTOMS 

ne  of  the  lures  of  overseas  travel  is  being  able  to 
buy  foreign  merchandise  at  reduced  prices.  This 
means  the  traveling  Navyman  must  know  his  customs 
rules,  both  for  the  U.  S.  and  the  country  he  will  be 
living  in.  When  transporting  household  goods  over- 
seas, the  owner  should  find  out  if  the  host  govern- 
ment has  a restriction  or  duty  on  household  items 
or  cars.  He  should  also  check  on  licenses  for  cars 
and  drivers. 

As  a general  rule,  Navymen  returning  to  the  U.  S. 
after  extended  overseas  tours  (more  than  140  days 
on  shore  or  120  days  on  ship)  may  ship  their  house- 
hold and  personal  goods  back  to  the  U.  S.  free  of 
duty,  except  for  restricted  or  prohibited  goods.  Re- 
stricted goods  require  special  quarantines  or  may 
only  be  imported  in  limited  numbers.  Restricted  items 
include  pets,  plants  and  plant  products,  gold  coins 
minted  after  1933,  medicinal  drugs  and  certain  U.  S. 
trademarked  items.  Prohibited  items  will  be  seized 
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upon  entry  into  the  U.  S.  These  include  military  fire- 
arms and  ammunition,  civilian  firearms  in  excess  of 
three  long  sporting  guns  and  1000  rounds  of  ammo, 
lottery  tickets,  narcotics,  obscene  literature,  wild  bird 
feathers  and  animal  skins,  and  illegally  printed  books 
protected  bv  U.  S.  copyright.  Articles  made  in  Cuba, 
North  Korea,  North  Vietnam  and  Southern  Rhodesia 
are  also  prohibited. 

To  many,  customs,  passports  and  travel  requests 
appear  forbidding,  but  if  you  know  and  obey  the 
rules,  foreign  travel  can  be  a major  reward  of  Navy 
life.  If  you  consider  that  you  are  being  paid  a regular 
salary,  plus  compensation  for  the  expenses  of  moving 
your  family  and  household  goods,  going  Navy  is  one 
of  the  best  travel  bargains  available. 


Bachelor  and 
Family  Housing 


|l|avy  housing  was  virtually  nonexistent  before  1941 
but,  since  World  War  II,  it  has  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Navy  life.  Today’s  Navymen  are  housed 
either  in  family  quarters,  bachelor  quarters  or  in  hous- 
ing obtained  in  the  civilian  marketplace  for  which 
they  receive  a basic  allowance  for  quarters  (BAQ)  to 
help  them  obtain  private  housing. 

PUBLIC  QUARTERS 

^^ver  86,000  family  quarters  are  now  controlled  by 
the  Navy  and  many  more  are  under  construction 
or  in  the  design  stage.  Navymen  who  occupy  such 
quarters  surrender  all  or  part  of  their  BAQ  in  ex- 
change for  shelter  which  is  completely  maintained 
by  the  Navy  and  for  which  all  utilities  are  paid,  with 


the  exception  of  your  telephone  bills. 

Some  public  quarters  include  furniture.  These, 
however,  usually  are  found  overseas,  where  it  is 
cheaper  to  the  government  to  furnish  them  and  store 
a Navyman’s  furniture  in  conus  rather  than  ship  it 
overseas  and  back. 

Although  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  public 
family  quarters  under  the  Navy’s  control,  there  are 
still  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands.  More  often 
than  not,  there  is  a waiting  list. 

yo  insure  equitable  treatment  in  the  assignment  of 
* public  quarters,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has 
established  the  following  guidelines: 

• Control  of  housing  assignments  is  centralized 
whenever  possible. 

• Housing  assignment  practices  are  consistent 
throughout  the  Navy. 

• All  eligible  Navymen,  whether  assigned  afloat  or 
ashore,  regardless  of  activity  to  which  attached,  are 
given  equal  opportunity  to  obtain  housing. 

• Every  effort  is  to  be  made  to  let  those  who  are 
waiting  for  housing  know  exactly  where  they  stand. 
In  this  respect,  updated  waiting  lists  are  published 
at  least  once  a month. 

• Every  effort  is  made  to  insure  that  a man  can 
assess  his  prospects  for  assignment  to  quarters  before 
he  reaches  his  new  ship  or  duty  station  or  as  soon  as 
he  gets  there. 

• There  is  no  discrimination  because  of  race,  color, 
creed  or  national  origin. 

• No  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  public  quarters 
at  any  installation  may  be  designated  for  officers 
without  the  specific  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.  (Units  originally  constructed  or  acquired 
specifically  for  officers  are  excepted.) 

• The  operational  stress  and  responsibilities  borne 
by  captains  and  commanders  is  recognized  and  such 
factors  are  weighed  when  assigning  these  officers  to 
public  quarters. 

• When  family  size  is  not  a factor,  better  quality 


RIGHTS  & BENEFITS  / NAVY  LODGES 


housing  is  assigned  to  senior  individuals.  This  applies 
to  both  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

|k|AVY  families  are  usually  assigned  to  government 
* * housing  which  was  built  for  those  in  the  bread- 
winner’s pay  grade.  Sometimes,  however,  local  con- 
ditions permit  assignment  to  a family  whose  sponsor 
is  not  more  than  one  grade  senior  or  junior  to  the 
designated  category  of  quarters. 

The  amount  a man  pays  for  public  quarters  depends 
upon  the  classification  of  the  housing  itself.  For 
example,  if  you  ocoupy  adequate  public  quarters,  you 
don’t  receive  your  basic  allowance  for  quarters. 

If  you  reside  in  inadequate  public  quarters,  you 
pay  only  a portion  of  your  BAQ.  The  monthly  amount 
is  based  on  what  the  equivalent  housing  unit  would 
rent  for  in  the  private  community.  However,  no  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  your  BAQ  may  be  charged  for 
such  housing  including  utilities  (except  telephone) 
unless  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  unit 
exceeds  such  amount. 

Public  quarters  are  classified  as:  (1)  enlisted  quar- 
ters; (2)  quarters  for  lieutenant  and  officers  below; 

(3)  commander/lieutenant  commander  quarters; 

(4)  captain  quarters;  and  (5)  flag  quarters. 

For  enlisted  men,  housing  eligibility  is  extended 
only  to  petty  officers  in  pay  grades  E-4  with  over 
four  years’  service  and  senior,  and  those  in  pay  grade 
E-4  with  two  years’  active  duty  with  a total  com- 
mitment of  six  years’  active  duty.  Quarters  may  be 
assigned  to  family  men  in  lower  grades  only  if  the 
housing  requirement  of  all  eligible  personnel  in  the 


area,  and  of  families  of  eligible  personnel  on  unac- 
companied tours  elsewhere,  have  been  satisfied. 

Exceptions  may  be  authorized  when  severe  hard- 
ship is  involved,  or  when  it  is  otherwise  considered 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  government. 

the  newest  thrust  in  family  housing  is  to  be  found 
* in  an  ambitious  housing  program  which  aims  at 
putting  an  adequate  roof  over  every  Navy  family. 
Although  this  seems  to  be  a large  order,  the  program 
is  off  to  a good  start  and  has  been  gradually  working 
since  FY  1970  to  increasing  the  housing  construction 
figure  to  5000  new  units  a year. 

During  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  2570  new  units 
were  authorized  and  funded  by  the  Congress.  For 
FY  1971,  3700  units  were  authorized  and  plans  for 
FY  1972  call  for  4254  units. 

The  Navy  is  also  working  on  a system  of  variable 
allowances  for  the  continental  United  States  similar 
to  that  with  which  overseas  Navymen  are  familiar. 

Another  innovation  in  Navy  housing  is  to  be  found 
in  legislation  which  authorized  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  give  priority  to 
the  military  in  selected  projects  of  HUD’s  subsidized 
family  housing  programs. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  HUD  agreed  to  spend 
part  of  its  subsidy  funds  on  approximately  2000  units 
for  occupancy  by  Navy  families. 

The  Navy  has  also  leased  houses  in  the  civilian 
economy  for  Navy  occupancy.  More  than  2500  units 
were  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1971  and  more  than 
4000  are  planned  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
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Navy  Lodges 
For  You  And 
Your  Family 


^NE  OF  THE  MORE  RECENTLY  ESTAHLISHED  benefits 

available  to  Navy  families  on  the  move  is  the 
Navy  Lodge  System  which  is  currently  in  operation— 
and  still  expanding— at  Navy  bases  throughout  the 
world  (see  All  Hands  August  1971  issue). 

The  Navy  Resale  System  Office  provides  technical 
guidance  to  local  Commanding  Officers  who  operate 
the  navy  lodges  locally  within  the  Navy  Exchange 
program.  Non-appropriated  funds  cover  most  of  the 
construction  costs  of  Navy  Lodges,  which  provide 
comfortable,  convenient  and  inexpensive  temporary 
lodging  for  Navymen  who  are  moving  their  families 
and  belongings  to  a new  duty  station  under  PCS  or- 
ders, and  for  other  naval  personnel  under  a priority 
setup. 

Navy  Lodges  include  the  former  guesthouses  and 
hotels/motels,  as  well  as  the  newly  constructed  units 
which  have  opened— or  soon  will  open— at  13  U.  S. 
bases.  Priority  for  reservations  is  given  to  Navymen 
traveling  under  PCS  orders,  but  others  who  are 


Use  of  private  funds  has  also  been  proposed  for 
the  Navy  to  construct  houses  for  Navy  families  and 
provide  for  installment  payments  by  the  government 
to  liquidate  the  indebtedness  over  a period  of  years. 

The  use  of  mobile  homes  is  also  being  emphasized. 
Within  two  years,  the  1300  (more  or  less)  mobile 
home  spaces  now  available  will  be  more  than  doubled. 

A concept  called  “turnkey”  is  also  being  tried  by 
the  Navy  is  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  and 
esthetics  of  new  housing  projects.  The  results  will 
be  seen  in  San  Diego’s  Murphy  Canyon  Heights. 

Under  the  Turnkey  Concept,  the  Navy  doesn’t 
furnish  detailed  plans  and  specifications,  but  relies 
upon  local  builders  to  submit  design  construction 
proposals  suitable  to  the  area  from  a cost  and  habit- 
ability standpoint.  At  San  Diego,  700  enlisted  and 
200  officer  housing  units  are  scheduled. 

n page  61  is  an  example  of  the  new  Navy  family 
^ housing  in  the  Murphy  Canyon  Navy  Housing 
project,  San  Diego,  Calif.  It  will  consist  of  900  units— 
700  units  for  enlisted  families  and  200  units  for  officer 
families.  The  first  units  are  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion January  1972  and  the  entire  complex  should  be 
completed  and  fully  occupied  by  January  1973. 

Housing  construction,  officer  and  enlisted,  con- 
sists of  stucco  exterior  with  wood  trim  and  brick 
veneer  and  asphalt  shingle  roofs.  The  interior  will  be 
drywall  and  units  will  consist  of  living  room,  dining 
room,  family  room,  kitchen,  bedrooms  and  baths. 
Flooring  will  be  vinyl  asbestos  throughout.  Individual 
units  range  from  two  to  four  bedrooms. 


CIVILIAN  MARKET  HOUSING 

kiAVYMEN  who  rely  upon  the  civilian  rental  market 
for  finding  a home  will  discover  that  the  Navy’s 
Housing  Referral  Offices  can  be  of  considerable  help. 
These  offices  have  rental  and  sale  listings  on  housing 
suitable  for  Navymen  and  often  considerable  time 
can  be  saved  by  consulting  them  before  reporting  to 
a new  duty  station. 

Landlords  who  do  not  practice  a policy  of  open 
housing  for  racial  minorities  are  not  permitted  to 
list  their  units  with  the  housing  assistance  office. 

BACHELOR  QUARTERS 

|>URING  COMPARATIVELY  RECENT  YEARS,  the  COn- 
struction  of  bachelor  officer  and  enlisted  quarters 
has  been  on  the  upswing  and,  in  many  respects,  has 
been  following  new  concepts  concerning  the  privacy 
of  the  occupants  and  the  facilities  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

The  new  Gold  Hill  complex  at  Guantanamo  Ray  is 
a case  in  point.  Completed  last  January,  this  bachelor 
enlisted  quarters  houses  1340  men  in  air-conditioned 
comfort.  The  quarters  have  separately  controlled 
lighting  fixtures,  large  wardrobes  and  two-way  in- 
tercoms. 

There  are  also  reading  areas  and  recreation  rooms 
equipped  for  table  tennis,  shuffleboard  and  sedentary 
games  such  as  chess  and  checkers. 

A new  bachelor  officers’  quarters  at  Guantanamo 
Bay  houses  160  officers  in  individual  rooms. 


eligible  to  use  Navy  Lodge  facilities,  in  order  of 
priority,  include: 

• POW  wives  and  dependents. 

• Other  active  duty  personnel  and  their  dependents. 

• Retired  military  personnel  and  their  dependents. 

• DoD  civilian  employees  assigned  to  overseas  areas. 

• Official  guests  and  visitors  of  the  command. 

• Visiting  relatives  and  guests  of  assigned  military 
personnel  in  isolated  areas  where  civilian  accommoda- 
tions are  not  available. 

for  navy  lodges  located  at  naval  hospitals,  reser- 
* vations  may  be  made  by  immediate  families  of 
seriously  ill  patients  at  base  hospitals;  immediate 
families  of  Vietnam-retumee  patients;  sponsors  of 
children  undergoing  treatment  or  recovering  from 
serious  injury;  and  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  assigned  to  hospital  staffs 
and  arriving  or  departing  under  PCS  orders. 

Reservations  for  Navy  Lodges,  which  are  confirmed 
on  a “first-come,  first-served”  basis,  can  be  made  by 
submitting  an  application  to  the  activity  Navy  Ex- 
change Officer  in  care  of  the  addresses  listed  below, 
including  the  following  information: 

• Name,  rank  or  rate,  and  service  number. 

• Number  of  units  being  requested. 

• Reservation  dates,  including  length  of  stay. 


• Number  in  the  family. 

• Duty  station  to  which  you’re  ordered. 

• Intermediate  duty  station  address  or  leave  ad- 
dress to  which  confirmation  of  reservation  can  be 
mailed. 

• Present  address. 

Each  unit  of  a newly  constructed  Navy  lodge  fa- 
cility provides  comfortable  accommodations  for  a 
family  of  five,  and  comes  fully  equipped  with  kitchen, 
bath,  air-conditioning,  television  and  parking.  Free 
ice,  the  use  of  cribs,  irons  and  ironing  boards,  card 
tables  and  chairs,  highchairs,  and  playground  area 
for  children— all  these  for  generally  $8  or  less. 

Collateral  services  available  to  the  guests  include 
car  rental,  taxi  service,  kennel  service,  valet,  and  vend- 
ing service,  as  appropriate. 

The  older  facilities  do  not,  of  course,  have  the  same 
degree  of  accommodations,  but  a continuing  effort  is 
being  made  to  provide  the  Navy  family  on  the  move 
with  adequate  motel  quarters. 

On  page  62  is  a list  of  the  Lodges  currently  in 
operation,  including  a description  of  the  facilities 
available,  daily  rates,  and  the  addresses  to  which 
requests  for  reservations  and  information  should  be 
sent.  Navy  Lodges  are  there  to  help  you,  but  you 
must  help  yourself  first  by  carefully  planning  your 
move.  Now,  check  the  list  on  the  following  pages. 
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lODGES  HERE  AND  ABROAD 


DAILY  ADDRESSES  FOR 

LOCATIONS  FACILITIES  RATES  RESERVATIONS 


NS  Adak,  Alaska 

14  units  (formerly  BEQs),  2 or  3 bedrooms,  living  room, 
kitchen,  bath,  TV,  cooking  utensils,  washers  and  dryers, 
laundry  and  dry-cleaning,  cots,  cribs,  cafeterias,  messes, 
clubs.  No  pets. 

$9  and  $10 

Navy  Lodge,  Naval  Station, 
FPO  Seattle  98791 
Phone:  907-579-0011 

NAS  Alameda,  Calif. 

24  units  (formerly  BEQs),  2 or  3 bedrooms,  living  room, 
kitchen,  bath,  TV,  cooking  utensils. 

70  units  (new  construction):  2 double  beds,  studio, 
kitchen,  bath,  TV,  cooking  utensils,  washers  and  dryers, 
vending,  car  rental,  air-conditioning. 

$6  thru  $9 
$8 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Air  Station 
Alameda,  Calif.  94501 
Phone:  415-523-4917 

NS  Argentia, 
Newfoundland 

43  units  (formerly  BOQs):  bedroom  and  living  room,  no 
kitchen,  refrigerator,  washers  and  dryers,  TV,  cots,  cribs, 
baths.  No  pets. 

$4  plus  10c 
each  add'l 
person. 

Navy  Lodge,  Naval  Station 
FPO  N.  Y.  09597 
Phone:  709-226-2071 

Southside  2216,  4106 

NTC  Bainbridge,  Md. 

29  units  (formerly  WAVE  barrocks):  double  beds,  4 sets 
adjoining  rooms,  communal  bath,  no  kitchens,  cots, 
cribs,  cafeterias/messes,  clubs,  lounges  with  TV,  vend- 
ing, washers  and  dryers,  air-conditioning.  No  pets. 

$6  single, 

$7  double, 

50c  each  add'l 
person. 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Training  Center 
Bainbridge,  Md.  21905 
Phone:  301-378-2121,  Ext.  278 

NNMC  Bethesda,  Md. 

22  units  (new  construction):  2 double  beds,  studio, 

kitchen,  bath,  TV,  cooking  utensils,  washers  and  dryers, 
vending,  car  rental,  cots,  cribs,  playground,  air-condi- 
tioning. No  pets.  (Immediate  families  of  patients  given 
priority). 

$8 

Navy  Lodge 

National  Naval  Medical  Center 
Bethesda,  Md.  20014 
Phone:  301-652-6388 

NAS  Brunswick, 
Maine 

17  units  (formerly  BOQs):  bedroom  and  living  room,  no 
kitchen,  bath,  lounge,  washers  and  dryers,  vending,  car 
rental,  cots,  cribs.  No  pets. 

$8 

Navy  Lodge 

Naval  Air  Station 

Brunswick,  Maine  04011 

Phone:  207-921-2387,  or  921-2388 

NAS  Cecil  Field,  Fla. 

4 units  (formerly  rental  housing):  3 bedrooms  and  air- 
conditioning,  utensils,  cots,  cribs,  cafeterias/messes, 
clubs,  kitchen,  bath.  No  pets. 

4 units  (mobile  homes):  2 or  3 bedrooms,  air  condition- 
ing, utensils,  cots,  cribs,  kitchen,  bath. 

$6  and  $7.50 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Air  Station 
Cecil  Field,  Fla.  32215 
Phone:  904-771-3211,  Ext.  8119 

NS  Charleston,  S.  C. 

23  units  (mobile  homes),  2 or  3 bedrooms,  air-condi- 
tioning, kitchen,  bath,  cots,  cribs.  No  pets. 

46  units  (new  construction):  double  beds,  studio,  kitch- 
en, bath,  TV,  utensils,  vending,  washers  and  dryers,  air- 
conditioning. 

$8 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Station 
Charleston,  S.  C.  29408 
Phone:  803-713-4551 
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NAS  Chase  Field, 
Beeville,  Tex. 

6 units  (mobile  homes),  2 or  3 bedrooms,  kitchen,  bath, 
air-conditioning,  cafeterias/messes,  clubs. 

$6.50  and 
$7.50 

Navy  Lodge 

Naval  Air  Station 

Chase  Field,  Beeville,  Texas  78102 

Phone:  713-358-1120,  Ext.  451 

NAF  El  Centro,  Calif. 

7 units  (formerly  rental  housing):  communal  kitchen, 
utensils,  cots,  cribs,  bath,  clubs,  cafeterias/messes.  No 
pets. 

$3.50 

Navy  Lodge 

Naval  Air  Focility 

El  Centro,  Calif.  92243 

Phone:  714-352-4914,  or  -353-2478 

NAAS  Fallon,  Nev. 

3 units  (formerly  rental  housing):  2 bedrooms,  house- 
hold kit,  towel-linen-laundry  service,  cots,  cribs,  snack 
bar,  open  messes,  kitchen,  bath,  air-conditioning.  No 
pets  except  fish  and  birds. 

$5.50 

Navy  Lodge 

Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station 
Fallon,  Nev.  89406 
Phone:  702-423-5161, 

Ext.  2400  or  2449 

NAS  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

31  units  (formerly  MOQs):  2 or  3 bedrooms,  fully  equip- 
ped kitchens,  bath,  TV,  air-conditioning,  living  room, 
cots,  cribs,  washers  and  dryers,  grocery  store,  cafeterias/ 
messes,  clubs.  No  pets  except  for  fish  and  birds. 

$6  and  $7 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Air  Station 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  32212 
Phone:  904-389-7711,  Ext.  665 

NS  Keflavik,  Iceland 

30  units  (formerly  BOQs):  11  units  with  kitchen  and 
bath,  19  with  private  bath  only,  cafeterias/messes, 
clubs.  No  pets. 

$1 .50  per 
person 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Station 
FPO  N.  Y.  09571 
Phone:  O/S  7262/7273 

NAS  Key  West,  Fla. 

6 units  (formerly  barracks):  2 or  3 bedrooms,  bath, 
kitchen,  TV,  air-conditioning,  living  room,  cots,  cribs, 
laundromat,  cafeterias/messes,  clubs.  No  pets. 

$6.50  and 
$7.50 

Navy  Lodge 

Naval  Air  Station 

Key  West,  Fla.  33040 

Phone:  305-296-3561,  Ext.  189 

NS  Kodiak,  Alaska 

12  units  (formerly  BOQs):  communal  kitchen,  linen  serv- 
ice, private  baths,  cribs,  cots,  laundry  and  dry-cleaning. 
No  pets. 

$7.00 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Station 
FPO  Seattle  98790 
Phone:  907-487-2153 

NAS  Lakehurst,  N.  J. 

9 units  (formerly  rental  housing):  2 bedrooms,  living 
room,  kitchen,  both,  air-conditioning,  cots,  cribs,  TV, 
cafeterias/messes,  clubs.  No  pets. 

$7.00 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Air  Station 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.  08733 
Phone:  201-657-7805, 
Ext.  323-2443 

NAS  Lemoore,  Calif. 

46  units  (new  construction):  2 double  beds,  studio, 
kitchen,  bath,  TV,  utensils,  washers  and  dryers,  vend- 
ing, air-conditioning.  No  pets. 

$8.00 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Air  Station 
Lemoore,  Calif.  93245 
Phone:  209-998-3588 

NS  Mayport,  Fla. 

18  units  (mobile  homes):  2 or  3 bedrooms,  kitchen, 
bath,  air-conditioning,  cots,  cribs,  washers  and  dryers, 
utensils,  laundry  pick-up,  grocery  store  and  NX  snack 
bar  available.  No  pets  except  fish  ond  birds. 

$5.50  and 
$6.50 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Station 
Mayport,  Fla.  32228 
Phone:  904-246-5554 

NAB  Little  Creek,  Va. 

88  units  (new  construction):  2 double  beds,  studio, 

kitchen,  bath,  TV,  utensils,  washers  and  dryers,  air- 
conditioning,  vending,  car  rental,  grocery  items,  cots, 
cribs,  playground  equipment,  laundry  and  dry-cleaning, 
cafeterias/messes,  clubs.  No  pets. 

$8.00 

Navy  Lodge 

Noval  Amphibious  Base 
Little  Creek,  Va.  23521 
Phone:  703-464-6215 

NSPCC  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pa. 

3 units  (formerly  BOQs):  1 and  2 bedrooms,  bath, 
kitchen,  TV,  utensils,  grocery  items,  clubs,  cafeterias. 
No  pets. 

$4  thru  $6, 

$2  each  add'l 
person 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Supply  Depot 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Phone:  717-766-8511,  Ext.  608 
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NAS  Memphis,  Term. 

20  units  (formerly  MOQs):  2 or  3 bedrooms,  living  room, 
kitchen,  bath,  air-conditioning,  cots,  cribs,  no  pets. 

22  units  (new  construction):  2 double  beds,  studio, 
kitchen,  bath,  TV,  utensils,  air-conditioning,  cots,  cribs, 
vending,  laundry  and  dry-cleaning,  cafeterias/messes. 

$6-$8, 

50c  for  cots 
$8 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Air  Station 
Memphis/  Tenn.  38054 
Phone:  901-872-1711/  Ext.  8369 

NS  Midway 

6 units  (formerly  BOQs):  four  2-bedroom  apartments 
with  adjoining  bath;  two  2-bedroom  apartments  with 
living  room  and  kitchen. 

$3.50;  $2.50 

Navy  Lodge 

Naval  Station 

FPO  San  Francisco  96614 

NAS  Miramar 

88  units  (new  construction):  bath,  kitchen,  air-condition- 
ing, washers  and  dryers. 

$8.00 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Air  Station 
Miramar,  Calif.  92145 

NAS  Moffett  Field, 
Calif. 

24  units  (formerly  rental  housing):  2 or  3 bedrooms, 
kitchen,  living  room,  bath,  TV,  air-conditioning,  utensils, 
washers  and  dryers.  No  pets.  22  new  construction  units 
planned. 

$5  and  $6 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Air  Station 
Moffett  Field,  Calif.  94035 
Phone:  415-966-5570,  Ext.  5235 

SubBase,  New  London 

68  units:  bath,  kitchen,  air-conditioning,  washers  and 
dryers. 

$8 

Navy  Lodge 

Naval  Submarine  Base 

New  London,  Conn.  06340 

NSA  New  Orleans,  La. 

4 units  (mobile  homes):  2 or  3 bedrooms,  living  room, 
kitchen,  bath,  cots,  cribs,  TV,  air-conditioning,  cafe- 
terias/messes, clubs.  No  pets. 

$5  and  $6.50 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Support  Activity 
New  Orleans,  La.  70140 
Phone:  504-367-2044 

NS  Newport,  R.  1. 

56  units  (new  construction):  2 double  beds,  studio, 
kitchen,  bath,  TV,  utensils,  air-conditioning,  washers 
and  dryers,  vending,  car  rental,  grocery  items,  cots, 
cribs,  laundry  and  dry-cleaning,  playground,  messes, 
clubs.  No  pets. 

$8 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Station 
Newport,  R.  1.  02840 
Phone:  401-641-4358 

NS  Norfolk,  Va. 

88  units  (new  construction):  2 double  beds,  studio, 

kitchen,  bath,  TV,  utensils,  washers  and  dryers,  air- 
conditioning,  vending,  car  rental,  grocery  items,  cots, 
cribs,  playground,  laundry  and  dry-cleaning,  cafe- 
terias/messes, clubs.  No  pets. 

$8 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Station 
Norfolk,  Va.  23511 
Phone:  703-489-2657 

NAS  North  Island 

88  units  (new  construction):  bath,  kitchen,  air-condi- 
tioning, washers  and  dryers. 

$8 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Air  Station 
North  Island,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92135 

NH  Oakland,  Calif. 

16  units  (formerly  SOQs):  2 rooms  with  adjoining  bath, 
washers  and  dryers,  TV,  air-conditioning,  no  kitchens. 
No  pets.  (Immediate  families  of  patients  given  priority). 

$5  and  $6 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Hospital 
Oakland,  Calif.  94628 
Phone:  415-639-2051 

NSC  Oakland,  Calif. 

19  units  (formerly  BOQs):  1 or  2 bedrooms,  light  cook- 
ing facilities,  cots,  cribs,  TV,  air-conditioning,  washers 
and  dryers,  vending,  bath.  No  pets. 

$6-$8 

Navy  Lodge 

Naval  Supply  Center 

Oakland,  Calif.  94625 

NTC  Orlando,  Fla. 

28  units  (formerly  BOQs):  1 bedroom  and  community 
bath;  8 units  with  2 double  beds  and  semiprivate  bath; 
14  units  with  2 double  beds  and  private  bath.  Laundro- 
mat, cots,  cribs,  kitchen,  vending,  car  rental,  cafeterias/ 
messes,  clubs.  No  pets. 

$6-$8 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Training  Center 
Orlando,  Fla.  32813 
Phone:  305-646-5511 

NAS  Patuxent  River, 
Md. 

27  units  (formerly  BOQs):  double  sofa  and  bunk  beds, 
TV,  air-conditioning,  vending,  washers  and  dryers,  cots, 
cribs,  bath,  cafeterias/messes,  clubs.  No  pets. 

$8 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Air  Station 
Patuxent  River,  Md.  20670 
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NAS  Pensacola,  Fla. 

16  units  (formerly  MOQs):  1 or  2 bedrooms,  air-condi- 
tioning, utensils,  cots,  cribs,  TV,  kitchen,  laundromat. 
22  units  (new  construction):  2 double  beds,  studio,  kitch- 
en, bath,  TV,  utensils,  washers  and  dryers,  air-condition- 
ing, cots,  cribs,  car  rental,  vending,  grocery  items,  clubs. 

$6.50  and 

$7.50 

$8 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  Fla.  32508 
Phone:  904-455-8128 

NH  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6 units  (formerly  SOQs):  2 with  kitchens,  4 without; 
towel/linen  service,  cots,  cribs,  laundry  and  meals  in 
hospital.  No  pets.  (Restricted  to  immediate  families  of 
patients). 

$2.50-$5.25 

Navy  Lodge 
Navol  Hospital 
Philadelphia,  Pa  19145 
Phone:  215-755-8721 

| NAS  Point  Mugu, 

Calif. 

12  units  (formerly  BOQs):  2 beds,  kitchenette,  bath,  air- 
conditioning,  TV,  pay  phones,  washers  and  dryers,  vend- 
ing, cafeterias/messes,  clubs.  No  pets. 

$3,  $4,  $4.50 
— 50c  each 
add'l  person 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Air  Station 
Point  Mugu,  Calif.  93041 
Phone:  805-982-7903 

NAS  Quonset  Point, 
R.  1. 

24  units  (formerly  rental  housing):  1,  2 or  3 bedrooms, 
kitchen,  bath,  TV,  air-conditioning,  living  room,  vending, 
cafeterias/messes,  clubs,  grocery  items.  No  pets. 

$5-$7 

Novy  Lodge 

Noval  Air  Station 

Quonset  Point,  R.  1.  02819 

Phone:  401-295-8285,  or  -294-9012 

NS  San  Diego,  Calif. 

46  units  (new  construction):  2 double  beds,  studio,  kitch- 
en, bath,  TV;  utensils,  washers  and  dryers,  air-condition- 
ing, vending,  car  rental,  grocery  items,  cots,  cribs,  play- 
ground, laundry  and  dry-cleaning,  cafeterias/  messes, 
clubs. 

$8 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Station 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92136 
Phone:  714-233-3771 

NS  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

103  units  (formerly  BOQs):  semiprivate,  private  and 
suites,  no  kitchens;  cots,  cribs,  laundry  and  dry-cleaning, 
maid  service,  air-conditioning,  vending,  car  rental.  No 
pets. 

$5-$1 0 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Station 
FPO  N.  Y.  09550 
Phone:  809-722-0080, 
Ext.  520  or  623 

NS  Subic  Bay,  R.  P. 

20  units  (new  construction):  twin  beds  and  sofa-beds, 
cots,  cribs,  private  bath,  communal  refrigerator,  hot 
plate  for  infant  care,  vending.  No  pets. 

$3  single, 

$5  double, 

$1  each  add'l 
person 

Navy  Lodge 

Naval  Station 

FPO  San  Francisco  96650 

NS  Treasure  Island, 
Calif. 

2 units  (formerly  rental  housing):  1 and  2 bedrooms, 
kitchen,  both,  TV,  air-conditioning,  commissary,  clubs, 
cafeterias/messes. 

$7 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Station 

Treasure  Island,  Calif.  94130 
Phone:  415-765-5751 

NS  Washington,  D.  C. 

49  units  (formerly  rental  housing):  1,  2 or  3 bedrooms, 
living  room,  bath,  utensils,  cots,  cribs,  laundromat, 
phones,  vending,  beauty/barbering,  air-conditioning, 
high  chairs.  (Restricted  to  enlisted  men,  warrant  officers 
and  officers  in  pay  grades  0-1  through  0-3.) 

$5-$7 

Navy  Lodge 
Naval  Station 
Washington,  D.  C.  20390 
Phone:  202-698-4100 

NAS  Whiting  Field, 
Fla. 

9 units  (formerly  rental  housing):  1,  2 or  3 bedrooms, 
living  room,  bath,  utensils,  cots,  cribs,  air-conditioning, 
laundry  pickup,  grocery  shop,  restaurant,  messes.  No 
pets. 

$5.50-$7.50 

Navy  Lodge 
NAS  Whiting  Field 
Milton,  Fla.  32570 
Phone:  904-623-3643, 
Ext.  387  or  533 

FAD  Yokohama, 
Japan 

93  units  (formerly  barracks):  communal  kitchen  each 
floor,  bath  facilities  each  floor,  cots,  cribs,  beauty  shop, 
laundry,  snack  bar,  child  care.  No  pets. 

$2.50-$8 

Navy  Lodge 

Fleet  Activities  Detachment 
FPO  San  Francisco  93701 

FA  Yokosuka,  Japan 

112  units  (formerly  barracks):  communal  kitchen  and 
bath  each  floor,  sink  in  each  room,  cots,  cribs,  laundry. 

$3.S0-$6.50 

Navy  Lodge 
Fleet  Activities 

FPO  San  Francisco  96062  j 
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RIGHTS  & BENEFITS  / OWNING  A HOME 


Help  in  Buying 
A Home 


if,  like  tarzan  and  jane,  you  and  your  family 

* could  live  in  a tree,  you  undoubtedly  would  save 
a lot  of  money.  However,  since  most  wives  prefer  a 
more  conventional  abode,  other  arrangements  seem  to 
be  in  order. 

Buying  a home,  for  example,  and— because  you’re 
a Navyman,  and/or  a veteran,  you’re  entitled  to  cer- 
tain rights  and  benefits  which  are  helpful  when  it 
comes  to  buying  a home.  First  of  all,  you  may  want 
to  consider  the  merits  of  buying  or  renting.  To  pur- 
chase a home  may  consume  a sizable  piece  of  the 
budget  pie.  The  question  of  whether  you  are  going  to 
rent  or  purchase  a roof  over  your  head,  therefore, 
deserves  considerable  study. 

In  the  long  run,  the  question  may  be  answered  by 
economics.  The  first  decision  to  be  made  is:  Can  you 
afford  not  only  to  make  a down  payment  and  pay 
closing  costs,  but  also  can  you  afford  the  monthly 
payments  over  a lengthy  period  of  time? 

If  a conventional  mortgage  is  placed  on  a house, 
the  down  payment  required  is  frequently  one-third  of 
the  sale  price.  Houses  financed  under  the  in-service 
FHA-insured  loan  program  and  G.  I.  bills,  however, 
require  considerably  less  initial  expense.  For  that  rea- 
son, they  are  obviously  more  popular  with  servicemen. 

Since  buying  a house  requires  a considerable  outlay 
of  money,  one  might  suspect  that  there  is  an  advan- 
tage to  buying  rather  than  renting.  There  is.  Those 
who  pay  rent  receive  nothing  but  the  use  of  the 
premises  they  occupy.  Those  who  buy,  however,  have 
a portion  of  their  monthly  payment  applied  to  equity. 
Each  time  a payment  is  made,  a little  of  the  loan  is 
paid  off  until  the  purchaser  owns  a considerable  chunk. 

The  part  of  his  monthly  payment  which  is  not  ap- 
plied to  equity  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  loan  and  sometimes  to  taxes  and  insurance  if 
they  are  included  in  the  payment.  The  portion  of  the 
payment  which  is  applied  to  interest  can  be  claimed 
on  your  income  tax  return  to  reduce  your  taxable  in- 
come. If  you  itemize  your  deductions,  you  can  save 
some  money  in  this  way  each  15  April  and  on  the  date 
your  state  income  taxes  are  due,  too. 

MORTGAGES 

if  you  decide  to  buy  a home,  the  chances  are  you 

* won’t  have  enough  money  to  pay  cash,  so  you 
must  borrow.  Loans  on  houses  are  called  mortgages 
or  deeds  of  trust. 

The  simplest  mortgage  to  place  is  a conventional 
type  which  requires  about  one-third  of  the  purchase 
price  as  a down  payment. 

Those  who  have  the  down  payment  and  financial 
standing  can  place  one  in  a matter  of  days,  or  less. 


Those  who  want  to  invest  less  in  a down  payment, 
however,  usually  turn  to  government-insured  mort- 
gages. FHA  loans  require  considerably  less  money  as 
down  payments  and  G.  I.  loans  may  be  obtained  with 
nothing  down.  One  must  always  remember,  however, 
that  money  which  is  not  paid  down  must  be  made  up 
in  the  amount  of  the  loan.  The  bigger  the  loan,  the 
bigger  the  monthly  payment. 

IN-SERVICE  FHA-INSURED  LOANS 

■ et’s  consider  loans  made  under  the  Federal  Hous- 
™ ing  Administration.  Builders  of  subdivisions  fre- 
quently obtain  lending  commitments  on  every  house 
they  have  for  sale  so  the  prospective  purchaser,  if  he 
qualifies,  will  have  a minimum  of  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining an  FHA-insured  mortgage. 

Servicemen  making  this  type  of  loan  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  civilians.  One-half  of  one  per  cent  of  their 
interest  is  paid  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
mortgage  insurance.  If  the  serviceman  retires  or  leaves 
the  service,  he  must  take  up  this  payment. 

Down  payments  required  for  FHA-insured  loans  are 
relatively  low  since  they  are  based  on  a graduated 
scale  geared  to  the  amount  of  the  property’s  appraised 
value.  A buyer  need  pay  only  three  per  cent  down  on 
the  first  $15,000  of  FHA  appraisal  and  10  per 
cent  of  the  next  $10,000  of  the  loan.  If  the  loan  ex- 
ceeds $25,000,  the  purchaser  must  pay  15  per  cent 
down  on  the  remainder.  No  FHA  loan  may  exceed 
$33,000  in  continental  United  States. 
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The  maximum  allowable  interest  rate  on  FHA-in- 
sured  loans  is  now  seven  per  cent.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  unpaid  balance 
is  contributed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  a 
mortgage  insurance  premium  for  as  long  as  you  re- 
main in  the  service. 

There  are  certain  preliminaries  to  be  observed  be- 
fore applying  for  an  in-service  FHA-insured  loan.  For 
example,  each  applicant  must  obtain  a certificate  of 
eligibility  from  his  commanding  officer.  This  is  DOD 
Form  802  and  certifies  the  purchaser  is  serving  on 
active  duty,  has  had  at  least  two  years  of  such  duty 
and  requires  housing.  Incidentally,  the  only  type  of 
housing  which  may  be  purchased  using  an  FHA  in- 
service  insured  loan  is  a one-family  type  dwelling  or 
condominium  to  be  occupied  by  the  purchaser. 

G.  I.  HOME  LOANS 

G. I.  loans  are  another  popular  method  of  financing 
houses  for  both  veterans  and  active-duty  servicemen. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have  been  discharged  from 
the  service  to  be  eligible  for  a G.I.  loan,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a certificate  of  entitlement  which 
the  Veterans  Administration  issues  only  when  there 
is  no  G.I.  loan  outstanding  against  you. 

Veterans  and  eligible  widows  of  veterans  of  WW  II, 
the  Korean  conflict,  post-Korean  conflict  and  Vietnam 
conflict  are  eligible  for  VA  loans,  as  well  as  wives  of 
servicemen  officially  listed  as  missing  in  action,  or 
captured,  for  more  than  90  days.  Servicemen  earn 


their  eligibility  after  serving  at  least  181  days  of  con- 
tinuous active  duty. 

■ oans  insured  by  the  VA  can  be  extended  over  a 30- 
" year  period,  making  the  monthly  payments  com- 
paratively low.  The  purchaser  of  a house  under  the 
G.I.  bill,  or  one  who  makes  an  FHA  loan  must  have 
the  cash  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  amount  of  the 
mortgage  and  the  amount  of  the  house  costs.  There 
can  be  no  second  mortgage. 

As  mentioned  before,  it  takes  more  time  to  place 
a government-insured  mortgage  than  it  does  to  make 
a conventional  loan  on  real  estate.  There  is,  however, 
a method  of  having  your  cake  and  eating  it,  too.  It  is 
called  assuming  a mortgage. 

There  are  many  houses  on  the  market  which  were 
mortgaged  by  an  owner  who  lived  in  the  house  a few 
years  and  decided  to  sell.  Inasmuch  as  most  early  pay- 
ments on  mortgages  go  to  satisfy  the  interest  due,  the 
principal  on  these  mortgages  is  relatively  high.  The 
loan  may  be  a G.I.  mortgage,  an  FHA  insured  mort- 
gage or  even  a conventional  mortgage.  The  latter, 
however,  is  of  little  value  in  an  assumption. 

A buyer  who  assumes  a mortgage  simply  takes  over 
^ from  the  previous  owner  the  amount  of  the  un- 
paid balance  on  his  house.  Let’s  say  a house  costs 
$20,000  and  has  a $17,000  mortgage.  All  the  pur- 
chaser must  come  up  with  is  $3000.  He  can  make 
the  $3000  down  payment,  if  he  has  that  much,  and 
take  over  the  payments  where  the  previous  owner 
left  off. 

If  the  purchaser  has  only  $1000,  however,  the  sel- 
ler may  be  willing  to  take  back  a second  trust.  This 
is,  in  effect,  a case  of  the  seller,  lending  the  purchaser 
enough  money  to  buy  the  house.  In  this  case  the 
second  trust  (or  mortgage)  would  be  for  $2000— the 
difference  between  the  $1000  down  payment  and  the 
$17,000  mortgage. 

In  such  a case,  the  new  owner  would  continue 
making  payments  on  the  first  trust  and  would,  in  ad- 
dition, be  making  payments  on  the  second  trust  to  the 
previous  owner.  Interest  rates  on  second  trusts  vary 
widely  throughout  the  country  but  are  always  higher 
than  interest  rates  on  first  trusts.  It  behooves  the  new 
purchaser,  therefore,  to  pay  off  the  second  trust  as 
soon  as  he  can. 

Second  trusts  are  usually  written  so  they  become 
due  and  payable  within  five  years  and  payment  is 
usually  pegged  at  $10  per  $1000.  A second  trust  for 
$2000  would  be  payable  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  month. 

At  this  rate  of  payment,  there  would  be  a residual 
payment  due  at  the  end  of  five  years— a fact  which 
may  come  as  a surprise  to  the  owner.  Those  who  obli- 
gate themselves  with  a second  trust  would  do  well 
to  examine  this  point  with  care. 

SALES  CONTRACT 

a lthough  financing  the  purchase  of  a house  is  un- 
^ doubtedly  important,  the  basic  step  in  a real 
estate  transfer  is  the  sales  contract. 

This  is  a written  agreement  between  the  purchaser 
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and  the  seller.  Contract  forms  can  usually  be  pur- 
chased at  any  stationery  store  or  obtained  from  your 
legal  assistance  officer.  There  are  blank  spaces  for 
the  names  of  the  purchaser,  the  seller,  the  real  estate 
agent  (if  any),  the  price  of  the  property,  etc. 

But  before  doing  this,  read  the  section  below. 

^^nce  the  contract  is  signed,  it  commits  the  pur- 
chaser  to  buy  and  the  seller  to  sell  the  property 
named  under  the  conditions  outlined.  If  either  party 
fails  to  perform  under  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  con- 
tract, the  result  almost  inevitably  is  trouble. 

Because  the  contract  is  such  an  important  part  of 
the  real  estate  transaction,  it  should  leave  nothing  to 
the  imagination. 

If  movable  items  such  as  a refrigerator,  stove, 
storm  windows  or  Venetian  blinds  are  to  be  included 
in  the  sale,  they  should  be  mentioned  in  the  contract, 
otherwise  the  seller  will  have  the  right  to  remove 
them  before  settlement, 

If  the  seller  is  to  make  alterations  or  repairs  to  the 
property  being  bought,  the  work  should  be  spelled 
out  in  the  contract. 

Unless  you  are  an  old  hand  at  real  estate  transac- 
tions, it  is  a good  idea  to  obtain  legal  advice  before 
signing  a contract.  Frequently,  this  is  obtainable  from 
a legal  officer.  If  it  is  not  available  at  your  station, 
the  yellow  pages  of  the  phone  book  should  prove 
helpful.  One  tip— attorneys  specialize  much  as  doctors 
do.  Be  certain  you  employ  an  attorney  who  is  familiar 
with  real  estate  law. 

The  final  step  in  a real  estate  transaction  is  settle- 
ment. This  is  the  day  you  go  to  the  office  of  the  settle- 
ment attorney  to  sign  the  necessary  papers. 

SETTLEMENT  ON  YOUR  PURCHASE 

you  should  make  this  trip  with  money  in  your 
■ pocket,  for  there  will  be  expenses  incident  to  the 
purchase  of  your  house  which  must  be  paid  at  this 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  attorney’s  fee,  title  search  and 
survey  costs,  you  will  be  expected  to  pay  your  share 
of  the  insurance  and  taxes  which  may  have  been  paid 
in  advance  by  a former  owner. 

If  you  are  buying  a new  house,  an  escrow  account 
will  be  established  for  these  purposes.  If  a new  loan 
has  been  placed  on  the  house  of  your  choice,  you  may 
have  to  pay  a loan  fee  to  your  lender.  Such  a fee  is 
commonly  referred  to  in  real  estate  and  mortgage  cir- 
cles as  points. 

To  be  brief,  you  should  be  prepared  to  part  with 
a thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the  lender’s  fees.  The 
amount,  however,  varies  widely  and  you  can  get  a 
fairly  accurate  and  perhaps  exact  idea  of  how  much 
the  settlement  costs  will  be  simply  by  calling  the  set- 
tlement attorney  in  advance  of  your  arrival  and  asking 
him  how  much  the  costs  will  be. 

Frequently,  builders  and  real  estate  agents  can  give 
a pretty  close  estimate  of  closing  costs.  Occasionally 
homeowners  who  are  selling  their  own  homes  can  also 
estimate  closing  costs  with  a high  degree  of  accuracy. 


REAL  ESTATE  AGENT 

IAIhen  a navyman  wants  to  buy  a house,  he  usually 

* debates  whether  or  not  he  should  emplov  the 
services  of  a real  estate  agent.  An  agent  has  an  ad- 
vantage that  a stranger  in  town  does  not  have— he 
knows  where  the  available  houses  are  and  can  take 
you  there  in  his  car.  This  saves  endless  time  and  ef- 
fort. Frequently  this  is  important.  Theoretically,  the 
services  of  a real  estate  agent  cost  the  purchaser  noth- 
ing inasmuch  as  his  services  are  paid  for  by  the  seller. 

Even  before  consulting  a real  estate  agent,  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  read  the  house-for-sale  adds  in  the  local 
newspapers,  to  get  an  idea  of  what’s  available  and 
the  going  prices.  It’s  also  a good  idea  to  check  out 
the  various  locales  in  which  you  and  your  familv  are 
interested. 

Houses  are  like  other  merchandise.  The  man  who 
shops  around  soon  knows  a fair  price  when  he  sees 
one.  A buyer  who  pays  a fair  price  for  a house  which 
pleases  him  can  enjoy  it  while  he  lives  there.  If  he 
sells  it  at  the  end  of  his  tour,  he  frequently  can  real- 
ize a small  profit  or  at  least  break  even.  In  any  event, 
he  has  built  up  some  equity  instead  of  paying  rent 
and  has  been  able  to  deduct  the  amount  he  paid  in  in- 
terest on  his  mortgage  from  his  state  and  federal  in- 
come tax  return. 


ID  Card:  A Ticket 
To  Many  Benefits 


ne  of  the  most  valuable  items  a member  of  your 
^ family  may  receive  is  DD  Form  1173— the  de- 
pendent’s ID  card— which  serves  as  the  holder’s  en- 
titlement to  a wide  variety  of  Navy  privileges  and 
benefits. 

Regulations  on  the  issue  and  use  of  the  dependent’s 
ID  card  are  contained  in  BuPers  Inst.  1750.5  series. 
This  directive  spells  out  exactly  who  is  eligible  to  use 
various  commissary,  exchange  and  medical  facilities, 
and  provides  other  information  of  interest  to  Navy 
families.  Here’s  a roundup: 


AUTHORIZED  DEPENDENTS 


In  general,  DD  Form  1173  is  the  standard  ID  and 
authorization  card  issued  to  dependents  of  active  duty, 
retired  with  pay  (including  Fleet  Reservists),  and 
deceased  members  of  the  armed  services. 

Authorized  dependents  may  include: 

•Wives  (or  husbands  if  married  to  active  duty  or 
retired  waves). 

•Unremarried  widows  (or  widowers). 

•Unmarried  children  under  age  21  (including 
adopted  or  stepchildren).  Unmarried  children  over  21 
if  incapable  of  self-support. 
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• Unmarried  children  between  21  and  23  who  are 
attending  college. 

• Parents  (or  parents-in-law)  who  are  dependent  for 
more  than  one-half  support. 

•Unmarried  illegitimate  children  (if  actually  de- 
pendent upon  the  sponsor  and  residents  of  his  house- 
hold). 

• Other  civilians  when  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (or  Army  or  Air  Force),  or 
as  deemed  necessary  by  cognizant  commanders. 
note:  For  additional  information  on  authorized  de- 
pendents under  medical  benefits,  see  page  74. 

the  dependent’s  ID  card  is  just  that— it  identifies 
* those  who  may  be  authorized  certain  privileges  and 
access  to  certain  facilities.  It  does  not  in  itself  authorize 
entry  into  classified  security  areas. 

The  card  is  printed  in  black  security-type  ink,  and 
is  laminated  between  two  sheets  of  thermo-plastic  with 
an  identification  or  passport-type  photograph  of  the 
dependent. 

The  card  is  recognized  by  all  activities  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  Basic  privileges  may  be  modified  by 
commanders  in  areas  with  limited  facilities.  In  gen- 
eral, authorized  patronage  depends  on  the  availability 
and  adequacy  of  the  facility  concerned. 

In  certain  overseas  areas,  treaties,  Status  of  Forces 
Agreements,  or  military  base  agreements  might  place 
limitations  on  who  can  use  the  commissary  and  ex- 
change. Ordinarily,  Status  of  Forces  Agreements  with 
foreign  countries  include  a provision  that  only  the 
dependents  of  servicemen  who  are  “members  of  the 
force”  stationed  in  the  host  country  are  eligible  for 
commissary  and  exchange  privileges.  In  other  words, 
if  you  are  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  your  fam- 
ily moves  to  Japan  or  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
to  be  in  the  geographical  area,  they  may  not  be  eli- 
gible for  commissary  or  exchange  privileges,  simply 
because  you  are  not  a “member  of  the  force”  in 
Japan  or  the  Philippines. 

HOW  AND  WHEN  TO  APPLY 

a pplications  for  the  DD  1173  should  be  made 
^ when  the  Navy  sponsor: 

• Enters  active  duty  for  more  than  30  days. 

• Reenlists  for  continuous  active  duty. 

• Retires,  transfers  to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  or  dies. 

Application  for  a new  ID  card  should  be  made 

when  there  is  a change  in  status  that  would  affect 
entitlement,  when  the  card  expires,  becomes  mutilated, 
is  lost  or  stolen. 

If  you’re  on  active  duty,  you  apply  on  behalf  of 
your  dependents  by  submitting  DD  form  1172  to  the 
command  with  custody  of  your  service  record.  The 
completed  application  is  filed  in  your  record  after  the 
card  has  been  issued. 

If  you  are  an  enlisted  Navy  man  or  woman,  your 
application  is  made  in  duplicate.  The  second  copy  is 
forwarded  to  the  U.S.  Navy  Family  Allowance  Activity 
for  a review  of  your  dependent’s  eligibility.  You  apply 
for  a new  dependent’s  ID  card  before  you  retire  or 


transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve.  Your  command  will 
make  every  effort  to  issue  the  new  card  before  you 
leave  active  duty,  but  if  it  cannot  be  issued  in  time, 
you  will  be  provided  with  verified  DD  Forms  1172 
(application)  which  your  dependents  may  take  to  any 
major  military  installation  for  issuance  of  cards. 

Once  you’re  in  a retired  or  retainer  pay  status,  your 
application  for  renewal  of  the  ID  card  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commanding  Officer,  Naval  Reserve 
Manpower  Center,  Bainbridge,  Md. 

Eligible  dependents  of  deceased  Navy  men  and 
women  may  apply  for  cards  directly  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  (Pers-P512)  or  to  the  nearest  Navy 
card-issuing  activity.  Survivors  of  those  who  die  while 
on  active  duty  automatically  have  their  applications 
verified  by  the  commanding  officer  or  casualty  assist- 
ance calls  officer. 

It  may  not  always  be  possible  for  your  command  to 
issue  dependents’  ID  cards.  This  would  be  the  case, 
for  example,  if  you  are  not  in  the  same  locality  as 
your  dependents.  In  such  circumstances,  you  should 
submit  an  application  to  the  command  maintaining 
your  service  record  to  have  your  dependents’  eligi- 
bility determined.  The  form  is  then  returned  to  you 
with  instructions  that  it  be  presented  by  your  depen- 
dent to  any  military  activity  equipped  to  issue  the 
card.  The  issuing  activity  then  returns  the  completed 
application  to  your  command  for  filing  in  your  serv- 
ice record. 
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VERIFICATION 

the  application  form  ( DD  1172)  must  be  verified 
■ by  your  command  before  any  DD  Form  1173  is 
issued.  Your  command  makes  sure  the  dependents  you 
claim  are  eligible.  Birth  certificates,  adoption  decrees, 
medical  certificates,  education  statements,  divorce  de- 
crees or  other  documents  as  appropriate  to  your  appli- 
cation, may  be  required. 

If  the  eligibility  of  a claimed  dependent  is  question- 
able, the  problem  is  turned  over  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  for  a ruling.  (You  should  note  that  any 
determination  made  by  the  Navy  Family  Allowance 
Activity  is  done  under  BuPers  policy,  and  should  not 
be  considered  “questionable.”) 

If  your  dependent’s  eligibility  hinges  on  the  valid- 
ity of  a Mexican  or  any  foreign  decree  of  divorce 
obtained  by  either  you  or  your  spouse,  the  case  must 
be  forwarded  to  the  Family  Allowance  Activity  for 
a ruling. 

Any  documents  you  submit  to  support  your  appli- 
cation will  be  returned  to  you  after  they  have  served 
their  purpose. 


EXPIRATION 

A lthough  expiration  dates  for  dependents’  IDs  vary, 
cards  are  not  issued  for  less  than  30  days.  At  the 
other  extreme,  no  card  should  show  an  expiration  date 
beyond  six  years  from  the  date  of  issue.  The  word 
“indefinite”  renders  a card  invalid  and  should  never 
be  used  in  the  expiration  date  block. 

If  your  dependent  loses  his  or  her  ID  card,  or  if 
it’s  stolen,  you  should  report  the  matter  promptly  to 
your  command  and  resubmit  the  DD  Form  1172  with 
a statement  regarding  all  the  circumstances  of  the  loss. 

The  dependent’s  ID  card  must  be  surrendered: 

• Upon  expiration. 

• Whenever  the  cardholder  becomes  ineligible. 

• When  a new  card  is  issued  (except  to  replace  one 
that  was  lost  or  stolen ) . 

•Upon  the  sponsor’s  death,  retirement,  transfer  to 
the  Fleet  Reserve  or  release  to  inactive  duty. 

• When  the  sponsor  is  officially  placed  in  a deserter 
status. 

• Upon  the  call  of  a responsible  officer  for  admin- 
istrative purposes. 

• Upon  cancellation  by  proper  authority. 

Here  are  some  other  points  of  interest  to  ID  card 
holders: 

Change  in  Rate— Your  dependents  do  not  normally 
receive  new  ID  cards  when  you  have  a change  in 
grade  or  rating.  BuPers  Inst.  1750. 5D,  the  current 
directive  on  the  subject,  states:  “The  reissue  of  DD 
Form  1173  due  to  change  in  grade  may  be  accom- 
plished, upon  application,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the 
sponsor’s  commanding  officer  such  reissue  is  desira- 
ble.” In  other  words,  it’s  up  to  your  CO. 

Social  Security  ID— The  Navy  is  phasing  out  the 
service  number  as  a military  personnel  identifier.  Your 
Social  Security  number  will  replace  your  service  num- 
ber on  everything  from  your  ID  card  to  your  Geneva 


Convention  card.  Until  the  transition  is  completed, 
both  Social  Security  number  and  service  number  will 
be  included  in  the  following  cards  and  applications: 

• Application  for  Armed  Forces  Identification  Card 
(NavPers  5512/1). 

•Armed  Forces  Identification  Card  (DD. Form  2N ) 
—Active,  Reserve  and  Retired. 

• Application  for  Uniformed  Services  Identification 
Card  (DD  Form  1172). 

• Uniformed  Services  Identification  and  Privilege 
Card  (DD  Form  1173). 

• Geneva  Convention  Identification  Card  ( DD 
Form  528). 


Commissary  and 
Exchange  Benefits 


P very  time  you  buy  a bar  of  soap,  a loaf  of  bread  or 
™ a gallon  of  gas,  you  save  yourself  a trip  to  the 
bank.  You  do,  that  is,  if  you  patronize  your  Navy  Ex- 
change and  Commissary  facilities.  That’s  one  way  of 
looking  at  the  savings  you  realize  whether  you  hap- 
pen to  be  stationed  stateside  or  overseas,  on  active 
duty  or  retired. 

Commissary  and  exchange  facilities,  conveniently 
located  at  most  naval  bases,  can  help  you  stretch  your 
buying  power  by  offering  you  top  brand-name  mer- 
chandise at  the  lowest  practicable  cost,  thus  increas- 
ing your  savings  power. 

commissaries,  which  are  essentially  nonprofit  ae- 
^ tivities,  stock  food  and  other  related  commodities 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  with  a markup  just  high 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  breakage  and  spoilage. 
Additionally,  one  per  cent  of  all  sales  is  set  aside  in  a 
reserve  for  facility  improvement,  equipment  replace- 
ment and  unplanned  contingencies.  Commissaries  are 
a convenient  and  reliable  source  from  which  author- 
ized patrons  may  obtain  groceries,  meat  and  produce, 
and  other  items  at  the  lowest  practicable  cost. 

Some  bases  have  a commissary  store  complex, 
which  is  comprised  of  a main  store  with  one  or  more 
“satellite”  branch  stores.  These  branch  stores  may  be 
located  at  several  different  naval  installations  within 
geographical  radius  of  the  main  store.  Under  this  con- 
cept, the  main  store  is  responsible  for  providing  cen- 
tralized services  in  areas  of  administration,  account- 
ing, purchasing  and  stock  control.  At  present,  there 
are  23  such  complexes  in  operation— 15  in  the  United 
States  and  eight  at  overseas  bases. 

Through  the  use  of  data  processing  equipment, 
major  complexes  are  able  to  make  more  people  avail- 
able in  the  store  itself  to  provide  better  service  to  cus- 
tomers. Volume  buying  results  in  lower  shelf  prices 
and  common  selling  prices  for  the  same  merchandise 
found  at  all  stores  in  the  complex. 

Commissaries  operate  on  government  appropriated 
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funds  which  cover  the  cost  of  items  sold,  and  other  ex- 
penses such  as  employee  salaries.  From  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales,  the  government  is  reimbursed  for  the  cost 
of  the  merchandise  and  certain  operating  expenses, 
such  as  utilities  and  transportation  charges,  within  the 
United  States. 

The  Navy  Exchanges,  on  the  other  hand,  operate  on 
a nonappropriated  fund  basis  and  stock  almost  every 
item  of  necessity  and  convenience  for  you  and  your 
dependents.  After  operating  costs  have  been  paid,  the 
remaining  profits  help  to  support  the  Navy’s  welfare 
and  recreation  program. 

In  this  sense,  every  dime  you  spend  in  your  ex- 
change—or  ship’s  store— is,  in  a way,  a share  toward 
your  other  interests  which  may  be  the  station  golf 
course,  the  bowling  alley,  the  swimming  pool,  the  ce- 
ramics shop,  or  the  auto  hobby  shop,  to  mention  just 
a few  of  the  special  services  available  because  of  Navy 
Exchange  profits.  Sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  these 
profits  are  made  available  to  commanding  officers  to 
support  local  recreation  programs. 

a portion  of  the  remaining  profits  goes  to  the  Bu- 
^ Pers  Central  Recreation  Fund  which  supports 
movies  for  the  Fleet  and  overseas  activities  and  other 


the  average  markup  on  merchandise  sold  in  the  re- 
* tail  store  is  15  per  cent.  Normally,  essential  items 
will  be  marked  up  less  than  nonessential  items,  and 
the  markups  range  from  a low  of  8J2  per  cent  to  a high 
of  25  per  cent  at  retail.  The  Navy  Resale  System  Of- 
fice (NRSO)  has  the  responsibility  of  providing  ex- 
changes with  specific  guidelines  for  this  broad  pricing 
policy.  Experienced  buyers  at  NRSO  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  negotiate  Price  Agreement  Bulletins  (PABs) 
with  prime  sources  from  which  exchanges  may  order 
on  a direct  basis. 

The  retail  price  of  an  item  is  established  on  the 
basis  of  cost,  including  transportation,  plus  a pre- 
scribed markup.  Generally,  prices  on  PAB  items  are 
identical  at  all  Navy  exchanges,  regardless  of  geo- 
graphical location  or  size.  On  non-PAB  items  the 
markup  applied  is  identical  for  a particular  item, 
but  prices  may  vary  at  each  exchange  because  of  the 
size  of  the  order  and  transportation  costs.  Prices 
charged  in  exchange  service  departments,  such  as  a 
gas  station,  are  largely  established  at  the  local  level 
and  are  based  on  the  local  labor  market  and  opera- 
tional goals  established  by  NRSO  headquarters. 

As  a member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  you  and  your 
dependents  may  also  patronize  the  Army  and  Air 


Navywide  recreation  activities  such  as  the  All-Navy 
sports  program.  This  central  fund  also  assists  in  the 
development  and  construction  of  new  recreation  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  providing  supplemental  fund  support 
to  small  activities  both  ashore  and  afloat. 

Recreation  funds  were  also  made  available  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  Navy  Lodges. 

Statistically— out  of  every  dollar  spent  in  a ship’s 
store  or  Navy  exchange,  between  five  and  six  cents’ 
profit  is  channeled  back  into  the  recreation  program- 
after  all  operating  expenses  have  been  deducted.  Cur- 
rently, these  sixes  and  sevens  amount  to  almost  43 
million  dollars  annually.  (For  your  profit  see  p.  96.) 


Force  commissaries  and  PXs.  And,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, when  you’re  stationed  overseas  where  no 
U.  S.  facilities  are  available,  you  may  use  foreign  mili- 
tary facilities.  This  privilege,  of  course,  is  governed 
by  strict  regulations  and  you  should  be  certain  as  to 
your  eligibility  before  attempting  to  use  such  facilities. 

i^eep  in  mind  also  that  you  could  violate  the  terms  of 
your  commissary  and  exchange  privileges  bv  re- 
selling any  item  to  an  unauthorized  person.  Whatever 
you  buy  must  be  for  your  personal  use,  the  use  of  your 
dependents,  or  purchased  as  a bona  fide  gift,  and  vio- 
lation of  this  requirement  could  mean  loss  of  your 
privileges. 

If  you  abide  by  these  few  simple  rules— whether 
you’re  stationed  overseas,  ashore  in  the  U.  S.,  or  on 
board  ship— your  commissary  and  exchange  privileges 
help  make  life  easier  and  more  pleasant  and,  also, 
increase  your  buying  power  and  pleasure  power. 
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j Health  and 
I Medical  Benefits 


T he  terms  ushbp  and  champus  apply  to  one  of  the 
* most  important  benefits  available  to  the  career  ac- 
tive duty  members  with  dependents— especially  the 
member  who  is  the  head  of  a growing  family. 

•ushbp  is  the  short  title  for  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Health  Benefits  Program,  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive programs  of  medical  benefits  in  the  United 
States  today.  You,  the  service  member,  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  ushbp  because  the  Navy  gives  you  what- 
ever medical  care  you  need  under  separate  authority. 
However,  your  dependents  ARE  covered  and,  except 
for  a few  benefits  excluded  by  the  Congress,  your 
dependents  can  get  just  about  any  type  of  medical 
care  they  need  at  little  or  no  cost  to  you. 

Covered  under  ushbp  also  are  retired  members,  de- 
pendents of  retired  members,  and  survivors  of  de- 
ceased active  duty  or  retired  members. 

And  this  care  is  available  anywhere  in  the  world 
either  in  a uniformed  service  medical  facility  (mean- 
ing Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  certain  Public  Health 
facilities)  or  in  civilian  facilities  under  the  part  of 
the  ushbp  called  champus. 

• champus,  in  other  words,  is  that  part  of  the  over- 
all ushbp  program  which  provides  for  medical  care 
for  active  duty  dependents  and  retired  members  and 
dependents  in  civilian  facilities  (civilian  hospitals, 
clinics,  doctors’  offices,  doctors’  visits,  etc. ) . champus 
gets  its  name  from  its  full  title,  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services. 

Don’t  confuse  ushbp  and  champus  with  Medicare. 
Until  1966  the  ushbp  with  fewer  benefits  was  known 
as  Medicare.  But  that  term  now  applies  only  to  health 
and  medical  benefits  available  generally  under  Social 
Security  and  most  of  us  won’t  begin  to  cash  in  on 
these  benefits  until  we  reach  age  65. 

You  don’t  have  to  subscribe,  enroll,  or  pay  premi- 


ums for  the  benefits  of  the  ushbp.  The  magic  key  is  an 
ID  card.  Make  sure  that  your  authorized  dependents 
have  current  cards. 

Don’t  expect  much  dental  care  under  the  ushbp 
because  Congress  did  not  intend  that  it  be  a dental 
care  program.  “Denticare”  legislation  is  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  and  may  be  available  in  the 
future.  There  is  some  authorized  dental  care  under 
the  ushbp,  but  generally  it’s  either  of  a preventive  na- 
ture, or  it  is  related  to  a medical  need.  Under  the 
special  champus  Handicapped  Program  for  active 
duty  spouses  and  children,  additional  dental  care  may 
be  authorized  if  the  dental  condition  requiring  care 
is  considered  to  be  so  serious  as  to  qualify  the  person 
as  seriously  handicapped.  Mostly  we’re  talking  about 
braces  and  straightening  of  teeth. 

WHO'S  ELIGIBLE 

P or  the  record,  ushbp  belongs  to  all  of  the  uni- 
■ formed  services. 

1.  Eligible  for  benefits  in  BOTH  Uniformed-Services 
facilities  under  the  ushbp  and  civilian  facilities  under 


champus  ( Basic  Program  and  Handicapped  Program ) 
are: 

• Dependents  of  active  duty  members— (The  mem- 
ber must  have  been  ordered  to  a period  of  active 
duty  not  specified  as  30  days  or  less). 

II.  Eligible  also  for  benefits  under  champus  Han- 
dicapped Program  are: 

• Dependents  of  service  members  who  were  on 
active  duty  for  a period  of  more  than  30  days  and 
died  while  eligible  for  receipt  of  hostile  fire  pay  or 
from  a disease  or  injury  incurred  while  eligible  for 
such  pay,  receiving  benefits  under  the  program  at  the 
time  of  the  sponsor’s  death,  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  such  benefits  until  they  pass  their  twenty-first 
birthday  or  until  they  cease  to  be  an  eligible  depen- 
dent, whichever  occurs  earlier. 

III.  Eligible  for  benefits  in  both  ushbp  uniformed 
services  facilities  and  civilian  facilities  under  champus 
-but  BASIC  PROGRAM  ONLY: 

• Retired  members,  ( includes  members  and  former 
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members  entitled  to  retired,  retainer,  or  equivalent 
pay). 

• Dependents  of  retired  members  as  defined  above. 

• Dependents  of  deceased  active  duty  and  deceased 
retired  members  as  defined  above.  (Also  see  “Changes 
in  Eligibility”  listed  in  a later  section  of  this  article, 
concerning  possible  loss  of  champus  eligibility  at  age 
65,  when  personnel  become  eligible  under  Social  Se- 
curity Medicare  Hospital  Insurance  Benefits.) 

IV.  Eligible  for  benefits  in  Uniformed  Services 
Facilities  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  selected 
Fublic  Health  Service  facilities  ONLY: 

• Parents  and  Parents-in-law. 

AUTHORIZED  DEPENDENTS 

P or  ushbp  eligibility,  authorized  dependents  are 
* those  dependents  of  the  foregoing  personnel  who 
fall  into  the  following  categories: 

• Wife; 

• Unremarried  widow; 

• Husband,  if  dependent  on  member  for  more  than 
one-half  of  his  support; 

• Unremarried  widower,  if  dependent  on  member 
at  the  time  of  her  death  for  more  than  one-half  of  his 
support  because  of  existing  mental  or  physical  inca- 
pacity. 

• Legitimate  child,  adopted  child,  or  legitimate  step- 
child who  is  unmarried  and  in  one  of  the  following 
categories:  Under  age  21;  21  or  over,  but  incapable  of 
self-support  because  of  mental  or  physical  incapacity 
that  existed  before  his  21st  birthday  and  dependent 
on  member  (or  was  dependent  at  the  time  of  mem- 
ber’s death)  for  more  than  one-half  of  his  support; 
21  or  22,  pursuing  an  approved  full-time  course  of 
study  and  dependent  on  the  member  (or  dependent  at 
the  time  of  the  member’s  death)  for  more  than  one- 
half  of  his  support; 

• Unmarried  child  or  stepchild  who  was  illegitimate 
at  time  of  birth,  dependent  on  member  (or  depend- 
ent at  the  time  of  member’s  death ) for  more  than  one- 
half  of  his  support,  and  residing  in  the  member’s 
household  or  in  a dwelling  provided  by  the  member, 
and  either:  Under  21;  or  21  or  older  but  incapable 
of  self-support  because  of  mental  or  physical  in- 
capacity which  existed  before  his  21st  birthday;  or  21 
or  22  and  pursuing  an  approved  full-time  course  of 
education;  and 

• Parent  or  parent-in-law  who  is  ( or  was  at  the 
time  of  the  member’s  death)  dependent  on  him  for 
more  than  one-half  of  his  support  and  residing  in  a 
dwelling  provided  or  maintained  by  the  member. 
(Adoptive  parents,  stepparents,  and  persons  .who 
stood  in  loco  parentis  are  not  eligible.) 

IDENTIFICATION 

J HE  UNIFORMED  SERVICES  IDENTIFICATION  AND  PRIVI- 

* lege  card  ( DD  Form  1173)  is  prescribed  for 
identification  of  dependents  who  seek  health  benefits 
either  in  military  facilities  or  from  civilian  sources 
under  champus.  The  gray-colored  DD  Form  2 is  the 


prescribed  ID  card  for  retired  members.  (The  red- 
colored  DD  Form  2 (Res)  is  not  acceptable  identifica- 
tion for  champus  benefits.) 

Except  as  indicated  below,  dependents  age  10  and 
above  are  required  to  show  their  ID  card  when  re- 
questing health  benefits.  Since  ID  cards  normally  are 
not  issued  to  children  under  age  10,  the  proper  identi- 
fication is  the  responsibility  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
who  accompanies  the  child.  This  usually  means  that 
you  or  your  wife  show  your  ID  card  to  establish  the 
child’s  eligibility.  Information  from  your  ID  card  is 
entered  on  the  appropriate  claim  form. 

In  an  emergency,  collateral  identification  may  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  an  ID  card.  For  example,  official 
orders,  letters  or  other  documents  which  establish  you 
as  eligible  may  be  considered  for  identification. 

CHANGES  IN  ELIGIBILITY 

%a#hen  you  leave  active  duty  (except  for  retire- 
ment  or  if  you  die  while  on  active  duty),  your 
dependents  lose  their  eligibility  for  all  ushbp  benefits— 
in  both  uniformed  services  facilities  and  under 
champus. 

If  a retired  member  loses  his  entitlement  to  re- 
tired, retainer,  or  equivalent  pay,  he  and  his  depend- 
ents also  lose  eligibility  for  the  ushbp. (But  note  that 
a retired  member  who  waives  his  retired  pay,  etc., 
does  not,  for  that  reason,  lose  eligibility.  Also  note 
that  a retired  member  is  eligible  for  care  for  non- 
service-connected disabilities  in  Veterans  Administra- 
tion facilities  on  a space  available  basis  at  the  expense 
of  his  own  uniformed  service.) 

A wife  or  husband  loses  eligibility  for  all  ushbp 
benefits  upon  final  divorce  from  the  sponsor.  This  in- 
cludes loss  of  maternity  care  for  wives  who  are  preg- 
nant at  the  time  a divorce  becomes  final.  In  such  in- 
stances, however,  the  serviceman’s  child  would  be- 
come eligible  at  birth. 

The  eligibility  of  children  is  not  affected  by  divorce 
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—except  that  a stepchild  relationship  ends  upon  di- 
vorce of  parent  and  stepparent.  Also,  the  fact  that  a 
divorced  wife  remarries  does  not  affect  a child’s 
eligibility. 

A child  adopted  after  a member’s  death  by  a third 
person  not  a service  member  or  a retiree  continues  to 
be  eligible  for  health  benefits.  However,  a child  of  a 
living  member  loses  benefits  when  adopted  by  some- 
one who  is  not  a service  member  or  retiree. 

If  a child  is  married  before  reaching  age  21,  but  not 
to  a serviceman  or  retiree,  eligibility  stops  on  the  date 
of  marriage.  However,  should  the  marriage  be  termin- 
ated, the  child  regains  entitlement  to  care  as  a de- 
pendent if  otherwise  eligible. 

A stepchild  relationship  does  not  cease  upon  death 
of  the  member  stepparent,  but  does  cease  if  the  natur- 
al parent  remarries. 

A child  21  or  22  years  of  age  who  is  pursuing  a full- 
time course  of  education  and  who  suffers  a disabling 
illness  or  injury  and  is  not  able  to  return  to  school,  re- 
mains eligible  for  health  benefits  until  six  months  after 
the  disability  is  removed,  or  until  he  reaches  his  23rd 
birthday,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Retired  members,  their  spouses,  and  spouses  and 
children  of  deceased  active  duty  ar\d  retired  members 
who  become  eligible  for  Social  Security  Medicare 
Hospital  Insurance  Benefits,  known  as  Medicare,  Part 
A,  at  age  65,  lose  their  eligibility  for  champus.  This  is 
so  even  though  Medicare  has  no  benefits  to  provide 
outside  the  United  States.  This  is  the  law.  Their  eli- 
gibility to  care  in  uniformed  services  facilities  is  not 
affected. 

The  loss  of  eligibility  is  automatic  at  age  65  for  all 
persons  except  active  duty  dependents  who  are  not 
affected  by  the  rule.  Any  beneficiary  who  is  not 
eligible  for  Medicare,  Part  A,  should  obtain  a notice 
of  disallowance  from  Social  Security  and  submit  a 
copy  of  the  disallowance  with  a request  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a new  ID  card  which  does  not  preclude 
champus  eligibility  after  his  65th  birthday. 

CIVILIAN  OR  UNIFORMED  SERVICE  FACILITY? 

If  you’re  on  active  duty  and  your  dependents  re- 
side with  you,  they  may  elect  to  receive  out- 
patient care  either  at  a civilian  facility  under 
champus  (Basic  Program)  or  in  a uniformed  service 
facility  under  the  overall  ushbp  program.  However, 
for  inpatient  care  under  the  champus  Basic  Program, 
including  related  outpatient  prenatal  and  postnatal 
maternity  care,  they  usually  must  use  a uniformed 
service  facility,  if  one  capable  of  providing  the  care  is 
available  where  you  live. 

This  is  true  even  though  you  may  be  temporarily 
away  from  your  home  on  orders  or  because  your 
ship  is  deployed.  There  are  exceptions— true  medical 
emergencies  for  example.  The  rule  and  the  exceptions 
are  fully  discussed  in  SecNavInst  6320.8  series.  See 
your  uniformed  service  medical  facility  or  Health 
Benefits  Counselor  and  ask  about  “nonavailability 
statements”  before  obtaining  inpatient  civilian  care— 
or  for  the  special  rule  in  “emergencies.” 

If  your  dependents  do  not  reside  with  you  on  active 
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PERSONS  ELIGIBLE 

UNIFORMED  SERVICES 
FACILITIES 

INPATIENT  OUTPATIENT 
BENEFITS 

ACTIVE  DUTY 
(Note  1) 

Spouse,  dependent  children 
residing  with  octive 
duty  member 

Yes  (Note  3' 

Spouse,  dependent  children 
not  residing  with 
active  duty  member 

Yes  (Note  3) 

Dependent  parent  or 
parent-in-law  of 
active  duty  member 

Yes  (Note  3) 

RETIRED 
(Note  2) 

Retired  member  currently 
entitled  to  retired, 
retainer  or  equivalent  pay 

Yes  (Note  3' 

Spouse,  dependent  children 
of  retired  member 

Yes  (Note  3) 

Dependent  parent  or 
parent-in-law  of 
retired  member 

Yes  (Note  3) 

SURVIVORS 

Widow,  widower,  dependent 
child  of  deceased  octive  duty 
or  deceased  retired  member 

Yes  (Note  3) 

Dependent  parent  or  parent-in- 
law  of  deceased  octive  duty  or 
deceased  retired  member 

Yes  1 Note  3) 

COST  TO  PATIENT 

INPATIENT 

OUTPATIENT 

Dependents  of  octive  duty 
members 

$1.75  per  doy 

No  chorge 

Retired  member: — Enlisted 
— Officer 

No  charge 
Subsistence 

No  charge 
No  charge 

Dependents  of  retired  member 
Survivors 

$ 1 .75  per  day 
$1 .75  per  doy 

No  charge 
No  charge 

NOTES  TO 


1.  Active  duty  member — a person  ordered  to  active  duty  (includ- 
ing training  duty)  for  period  not  specified  as  30  days  or  less. 

2.  Retired  member — a member  or  former  member  currently  en- 
titled to  retired,  retainer,  or  equivalent  pay. 

3.  Subject  to  availability  of  space  and  facilities  and  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  professional  staff. 

4.  Inpatient  benefits  under  CHAMPUS  are  not  always  authorized. 
There  are  situations  when  CHAMPUS  is  authorized,  such  as  o 
medical  emergency,  the  temporary  absence  of  the  dependent 
on  o trip,  the  nonavailability  of  an  appropriate  uniformed 
service  medical  facility  and  other  similar  situations  which  con- 
stitute exceptions.  3efore  obtaining  care  at  a civilian  facility 
or  when  pregnoncy  is  involved,  check  with  a uniformed  service 
facility  to  see  whether  there  will  be  CHAMPUS  coverage. 

5.  Most  beneficiaries  will  become  eligible  for  Social  Security  Med- 
icare benefits  at  age  65  and  lose  their  CHAMPUS  eligibility. 
If  not  eligible  for  Medicare  hospital  benefits  and  evidence 
to  this  effect  is  submitted,  CHAMPUS  coverage  can  be 
continued. 

6.  The  fiscal  year  extends  from  1 July  through  30  June. 

7.  When  outpatient  care  is  directly  related  to  the  condition  for 
which  patient  is  hospitalized,  it  will  be  considered  inpatient 
care  in  determining  cost  sharing  in  the  following: 

(l)  Pregnancy.  All  care  except  prescription  drugs  obtained 
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USHBf*  and  CHAMPUS 

THE  SERVICE  FAMILY 

• Or  under  CHAMPUS#  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program 
of  the  Uniformed  Services:  This  program  will  share  the  cost  for 
treatment  and  other  health  benefits  to  authorized  dependents  and 
retired  members  at  civilian  hospitals  and  clinics,  and  for  civilian 
doctor  or  specialist  care 


CHAMPUS  PROGRAM  UTILIZING  CIVILIAN  FACILITIES 

BASIC  PROGRAM 

HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM 

INPATIENT 

BENEFITS 

OUTPATIENT 

BENEFITS 

Maybe  (Notes  4,  8) 

Yes 

Yes  (Notes  9 ond  10) 

Yes  (Note  8) 

Yes 

Yes  (Notes  9 and  10) 

No 

No 

No 

Yes,  until  age  65 
— possibly  after 

(Notes  5,  8) 

Yes,  until  age  65 
— possibly  after 

(Note  5) 

No 

Yes,  until  age  65 
— possibly  after 

(Notes  5.  8) 

Yes,  until  age  65 
— possibly  after 

(Note  5) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes,  until  age  65 
— possibly  after 

^Notes  5 8) 

Yes,  until  age  65 
— possibly  ofter 

(Note  5) 

No 

No 

No 

No 

INPATIENT 

OUTPATIENT 

HANDICAPPED 

Patient's  share  is 
$25,  or  $1.75  per 
day,  whichever  is 
greater  (Note  7) 

First  $50  incurred 
each  fiscal  yeor 
(not  to  exceed 
$100  per  fomily) 
plus  20%  of  rea- 
sonable charges  in 
excess  of  the  de- 
ductible (Note  6) 

Beneficiary's  shore  per  month 
varies  according  to  pay  grade 
from  $25  for  E-l  to  $250  for 
0-10.  Government  pays  remain- 
der up  to  maximum  of  $350 
per  month 

25  % of  facility 
charges  and  profes- 
sional fees  (Note  7) 

First  $50  incurred 
each  fiscal  year 
(not  to  exceed 
$100  per  family) 
plus  25%  of  rea- 
sonable charges  in 
excess  of  the  de- 
ductible (Note  6) 

TABLE  ABOVE 

by  the  patient  related  to  the  pregnancy,  when  the  maternity 
patient  is  hospitalized  for  proper  management  of  the  preg- 
nancy, including  complications  thereof.  All  hospital  admissions 
for  the  pregnancy  considered  one  admission. 

(2)  All  other  conditions  Outpatient  care  provided  within 
30  days  before  and  120  days  after  hospitalization. 

ALSO,  successive  admissions  to  a hospital  for  similarly 
recurring  or  same  condition  considered  one  admission  if  no 
more  than  30  days  elopse  between  admissions. 

8.  Beneficiaries  who  require  continuous  inpatient  care  in  excess 
of  90  days  must  have  o management  plan  approved  by  the 
appropriate  office:  OCHAMPUS,  Denver;  or  OCHAMPUSEUR, 
or  the  major  Navy  overseas  commander. 

9.  Seriously  physically  handicopped  and  moderately  or  severely 
retarded  spouses  and  children  only. 

10.  Those  dependents  receiving  benefits  under  the  program  at  the 
time  of  the  sponsor's  death  continue  to  be  eligible  for  such 
benefits  until  they  pass  their  twentyfirst  birthday  or  until  they 
cease  to  be  an  eligible  dependent,  whichever  occurs  earlier, 
provided  the  sponsor  was  on  active  duty  for  a period  of  more 
than  30  days  and  died  while  eligible  for  receipt  of  hostile  fire 
pay  or  from  a diseose  or  injury  incurred  while  eligible  for 
such  pay. 


duty,  they  may  elect  freely  to  obtain  champus  Basic 
Program  inpatient  and  outpatient  benefits  or  they 
may  use  a uniformed  service  facility. 

Retirees  and  their  dependents  and  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  retired  or  deceased  members  have  no  restric- 
tions placed  on  them. 

HEALTH  BENEFITS  COUNSELORS 

it  isn’t  necessary  that  you  and  your  dependents 
* have  a detailed  knowledge  of  champus,  because 
the  Surgeon  General,  at  the  general  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  established  the  Health 
Benefits  Counselor  Program  at  most  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands. 

The  Counselor,  or  HBC  as  he’s  probably  now  known, 
will  help  your  dependents  get  the  maximum  benefits  of 
the  ushbp  including  champus.  He  also  will  have  in- 
formation or  will  know  where  you  and  your  dependents 
can  get  information  on  other  state  and  federal  medical 
programs.  BuMed  Instruction  6320.43  established  this 
counselors’  program  on  8 Dec  1970. 

UNIFORMED  SERVICES  FACILITIES 

enerally,  if  you  live  near  a uniformed  services 
^ medical  facility,  you  and  your  dependents  are  al- 
ready somewhat  aware  of  what  medical  care  can  be 
obtained  there. 

But,  remember  that  the  furnishing  of  all  health 
benefits  to  beneficiaries  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
Health  Benefits  Program  is  a secondary  function  of 
that  facility,  for  in  a military  facility  the  primary  con- 
cern of  the  staff  must  be  with  the  health  of  the 
military  member  himself. 

Congress  has  said  that  all  benefits  available  to 
ushbp  beneficiaries  are  to  be  “subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  space  and  facilities  and  the  capability  of 
the  medical  staff.”  And  the  medical  or  dental  officer 
in  charge  of  the  medical  facility  is  authorized  to  de- 
termine the  facility’s  capability  to  provide  care  and 
his  decision,  by  law,  is  final.  It  should  not  be  a sur- 
prise then  to  find  that  different  facilities  may  have 
differing  amounts  and  types  of  care. 

However,  within  this  limitation  and  some  listed  be- 
low, a wide  variety  of  medical  services  are  available 
to  ushbp  beneficiaries.  The  retired  member  himself  is 
eligible  for  any  health  care  available  to  an  active  duty 
member,  except  that  the  law  says  that  some  members 
retired  for  physical  disability  who  are  suffering  from 
chronic  conditions  must  get  their  care  for  that  condi- 
tion at  the  Veterans  Administration.  The  services  can 
provide  care  for  other  conditions  or  for  acute  phases 
of  the  chronic  condition  if  VA  facilities  aren’t  readily 
available.  The  ushbp  regulations  generally  are  not 
applicable  to  retired  members’  care  in  uniformed  serv- 
ices facilities  so  that  the  material  to  be  covered  now 
about  care  in  uniformed  services  facilities  applies  only 
to  dependents  and  survivors. 

Remember  this:  The  law  specially  excludes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

• Domiciliary  or  custodial  care.  (Continued) 
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• Prosthetic  devices,  hearing  aids,  orthopedic  foot- 
wear, and  spectacles  except  that— Outside  the  United 
States  and  at  stations  inside  the  United  States  where 
adequate  civilian  facilities  are  unavailable,  such  items 
may  be  sold  to  dependents  at  cost  to  the  United  States, 
and 

Artificial  limbs  and  artificial  eyes  may  be  pro- 
vided. 

Patients  are  charged  for  health  benefits  in  uni- 
formed services  facilities  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  selected  Public  Health  Service  (PHS)  facilities, 
as  follows: 

Outpatient  benefits— no  charge. 

Inpatient  benefits  — Retired  officers  and  warrant 
officers  pay  the  charge  for  subsistence.  Retired  en- 
listed men  and  women  pay  nothing.  Dependents  pay 
$1.75  a day,  except  that  no  charge  is  made  for  new- 
born infants,  while  the  mother  is  a patient  in  the  hos- 
pital. However,  in  cases  where  the  mother  is  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  and  the  infant  remains  as  a 
patient,  the  $1.75  daily  charge  continues. 

CHAMPUS  BASIC  PROGRAM 

T he  language  used  by  congress  in  authorizing  the 
* use  of  civilian  medical  facilities  under  champus 
leaves  plenty  of  room  for  the  program  to  grow. 

Most  medical  programs  provided  under  private 
health  insurance  or  in  private  industry  offer  a fixed  set 
of  benefits  for  a specified  period  of  time,  such  as  a 
year.  Improved  medical  care  techniques  and  other 
medical  advances  become  available  but  won’t  be  in- 
cluded in  the  program  until  the  end  of  the  fixed 
period.  Or,  because  these  programs  generally  depend 
upon  premiums  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  benefits  pro- 
vided, these  new  items  may  not  be  included  for 
several  years,  or  if  included,  the  premiums  may  be 
increased. 

Not  so  with  the  champus,  which  grows  with  the 
advances  of  medicine.  New  procedures  and  types  of 
care  become  authorized  benefits  under  champus  when 
they  are  accepted  by  the  medical  profession  as  being 
part  of  good  medical  practice  and,  of  course,  provided 
they  are  not  among  those  few  items  excluded  by  the 
Congress.  These  excluded  items  are  covered  in  the 
summary  in  the  next  column. 

Many  champus  beneficiaries  have  been  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  the  program  pays  the  full 
amount  of  the  costs  for  services  and  supplies  by  civil- 
ian sources  for  authorized  health  care.  This  is  not  the 
case,  although  champus  pays  the  bulk  of  the  cost. 

champus  is  a cost-sharing  program.  The  govern- 
ment pays  a significant  portion  of  the  charges  deter- 
mined to  be  reasonable.  You  pay  the  remainder.  And 
in  some  instances,  depending  on  the  circumstances, 
you  may  be  responsible  for  payment  of  more  than  the 
beneficiary’s  share  listed  below. 

Not  every  civilian  source  of  health  care  participates 
in  champus.  By  “participate,”  we  mean  that  the  source 
submits  his  claim  directly  to  the  champus  administra- 
tor on  champus  claim  forms.  These  forms  contain  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  claimant  (the  source 
of  care)  agrees  to  accept  as  full  payment  the  author- 


ized patient’s  and  government’s  share  as  determined 
under  champus.  If  the  charges  are  determined  by  the 
fiscal  administrator  to  be  higher  than  the  “reasonable 
charges,”  the  source  cannot  collect  the  additional 
amount  from  either  the  government  or  the  patient 
beneficiary. 

If  your  dependent  obtains  services  from  a source 
that  does  not  “participate”  and  the  charges  are  in  ex- 
cess of  those  determined  by  champus  to  be  “reason- 
able,” then  you  must  pay  not  only  your  share  of  the 
“reasonable”  charges  but  also  the  amount  of  the  total 
charge  in  excess  of  the  “reasonable”  charge. 

If  you  wish  to  avoid  this  situation,  have  your  de- 
pendents obtain  care  from  sources  who  are  willing  to 
file  the  claims  themselves.  Remember,  whether  or  not 
to  “participate”  is  a personal  decision  for  the  source 
of  care  and  “participation”  is  voluntary. 

What’s  reasonable?  Here’s  the  answer: 

■ et’s  say  a claim  is  submitted  to  one  of  the  civil- 
ian  agencies  which  serve  under  contract  as  fiscal 
administrator  for  champus  in  the  United  States.  The 
administrator  takes  into  account  the  customary 
charges  made  by  the  physician,  and  the  usual  charges 
by  other  physicians  in  the  community  for  similar  serv- 
ices. He  also  considers  any  unusual  circumstances  and 
professional  effort  involved  in  the  case. 

Similar  procedures  are  used  to  determine  reasonable 
charges  for  other  medical  services  related  to  the  case. 
A hospital  charge  is  considered  reasonable  if  it  is  the 
hospital’s  customary  charge  to  the  public. 

The  fiscal  administrator  for  a given  area  keeps  track 
of  all  these  prevailing  rates,  charges,  and  fees,  and 
bases  a determination  on  this  up-do-date  information 
available  to  him. 

A ny  procedure  or  type  of  care  which  is  generally 
^ accepted  as  being  part  of  good  medical  practice, 
other  than  one  excluded  by  law,  is  an  authorized 
champus  benefit  under  the  basic  medical  program. 

Excluded  by  law  are: 

• Domiciliary  or  custodial  care. 

• Physical  examinations  and  immunizations  not  for 
diagnostic  or  treatment  purposes.  (Except— immuni- 
zations are  authorized  for  dependents  of  active  duty 
members  who  travel  under  orders  outside  the  United 
States  as  a result  of  the  member’s  duty  assignment.) 

• Routine  well-baby  care,  except  inpatient  care  of 
the  newborn. 

• Spectacles  or  examinations  for  correction  of  ordin- 
ary refractive  error. 

• Prosthetic  devices  other  than  artificial  limbs,  eyes 
and  some  dental  prostheses. 

• Dental  care  except  as  necessary  in  the  treatment 
or  management  of  a medical  or  surgical  condition 
other  than  dental.  See  page  81  for  more  details. 

If  you  can  remember  the  basic  rule  and  these  ex- 
ceptions, you  will  have  a pretty  good  idea  of  what 
benefits  are  authorized.  However,  these  additional 
facts  concerning  coverage  may  add  to  your  under- 
standing. 

Benefits  which  are  authorized: 

• Benefits  may  be  on  an  inpatient  basis  or  out- 
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patient  basis  almost  anywhere,  under  champus. 

• Treatment  may  be  for  medical  and  surgical  condi- 
tions, for  nervous,  mental,  and  emotional  disorders,  or 
for  chronic  conditions  or  contagious  diseases. 

• Medical  services  may  be  provided  by  a civilian 
physician  or  by  other  medically  related  civilian  spe- 
cialists (nurses,  physical  therapists,  etc.)  when  order- 
ed by  a physician.  “Physician”  includes  civilian  doc- 
tors of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dental  surgery,  dental 
medicine,  and  surgical  chiropody. 

• All  necessary  supplies  ordered  by  a physician  or 
other  authorized  professional  personnel  authorized 
including,  among  other  items,  orthopedic  braces  (but 
not  orthopedic  shoes),  crutches,  and  artificial  limbs 
and  eyes. 

• Drugs  are  covered  if  administered  by  an  inpatient 
facility  or  physician  or  procured  from  a pharmacy  on 
a physician’s  prescription.  Insulin  is  covered  without  a 
prescription. 

• Non-government  ambulance  service  is  authorized 
when  medically  warranted  by  certain  circumstances. 

• Family  planning  is  authorized.  Includes  medical 
services  (surgical  procedures  such  as  sterilizations  and 
abortions),  counseling,  prescription  drugs,  and  pre- 
scribed supplies. 

• Rental  of  durable  equipment  such  as  wheelchairs 
or  hospital  beds.  But  before  renting  equipment,  ask 
the  uniformed  service  medical  facility  in  your  area  if 


it  can  loan  you  what  you  need  without  cost,  or  ask 
your  HBC  for  assistance. 

• There  are  also  Christian  Science  benefits— in  a cer- 
tified Christian  Science  sanatorium,  or  outside  from 
C.S. -approved  practitioners  and  nurses. 

If  inpatient  care  for  a chronic  condition  is  to  extend 
beyond  90  days,  an  approved  management  plan  is 
generally  required  before  champus  benefits  can  be 
paid.  Details  of  the  requirements  are  in  SecNavInst 
6320.8  series  or  may  be  obtained  from  your  local 
Health  Benefits  Counselor  (HBC). 

champus  Basic  Program  as  to  all  beneficiaries  ex- 
cept active  duty  dependents,  is  a “last  pay”  program. 
This  means  that  if  any  beneficiary  other  than  an  active 
duty  dependent  has  health  plan  coverage  (insurance, 
medical  service,  or  other  health  plan)  which  is  pro- 
vided by  law  (such  as  Supplemental  Medical  Bene- 
fits, Medicare,  Part  B),  or  through  employment,  he 
cannot  obtain  champus  benefits  if  the  other  cover- 
age applies. 

When  making  a champus  claim,  he  must  certify 
that  he  has  no  other  health  plan  as  described  above, 
or  that  he  has  such  a plan  and  it  does  not  cover 
services  and/or  supplies  in  the  claim. 

In  general,  if  the  other  plan  does  not  cover  all  of 
the  charges  involved,  champus  can  be  applied  to  the 
balance,  champus  frequently  pays  the  entire  balance. 

There  are  again  several  exceptions  to  the  other 
health  plan  rule.  If  this  applies  to  your  case,  you 
should  obtain  more  information  from  the  sources  listed 
elsewhere. 

COST  SHARING — THE  BASIC  PROGRAM 

if  you’re  on  active  duty,  and  your  wife  or  child 
* obtains  authorized  inpatient  care  in  a civilian  facili- 
ty, you  are  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  first 
$25  of  the  hospital  charge  or  $1.75  a day,  whichever 
is  greater,  champus  pays  the  remainder  of  the  reason- 
able charge. 

For  outpatient  care  (such  as  visits  to  the  doctor’s 
office  or  a clinic),  you  pay  the  first  $50  each  fiscal 
year,  plus  20  per  cent  of  the  charges  over  the  $50 
deductible.  However,  if  you  have  two  or  more  depend- 
ents receiving  benefits,  you  pay  a maximum  $100  each 
fiscal  year,  plus  20  per  cent  of  the  charges  over  $100. 
champus  pays  the  balance  of  the  reasonable  charge. 

If  ijou  are  a retired  member,  your  obligations  (for 
you  and  yoilr  dependents)  are  as  follows: 

Inpatient  care— 25  per  cent  of  the  hospital  charges 
and  fees  of  professional  personnel.  The  government 
pays  the  remainder  of  reasonable  charges. 

Outpatient  care  — The  first  $50  each  fiscal  year, 
plus  25  per  cent  of  the  charge  over  the  $50  deducti- 
ble. If  there  are  two  or  more  eligible  beneficiaries  in 
your  family  who  receive  benefits,  the  deductible  is 
$100,  plus  25  per  cent  of  the  charges  over  $100.  The 
government  pays  the  remainder,  again  assuming  it’s 
reasonable. 

When  figuring  the  cost  sharing,  note  that  outpatient 
care  provided  within  30  days  before  and  120  days  af- 
ter hospitalization,  if  directly  related  to  a condition  for 
which  hospitalized,  is  considered  inpatient  care.  Gen- 
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erally  outpatient  maternity  care  is  considered  inpatient 
care  also.  If  you  have  a question,  check  with  the  HBC. 

CHAMPUS  HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM 

■ J andicapped  or  retarded  persons  can  place  a tre- 
mendous  burden  on  the  persons  responsible  for 
them.  For  this  reason  the  Congress  added  to  the 
champus  package  a special  program  of  services  and 
supplies  aimed  at  helping  the  handicapped  or  retarded 
person  overcome  or  adjust  to  his  condition. 

As  limited  by  Congress,  only  seriously  physically 
handicapped  or  moderately  or  severely  retarded  qual- 
ify. And  then  only  two  categories  of  ushrp  benefi- 
ciaries are  eligible  to  receive  benefits: 

• Spouses  and  children  of  active  duty  members. 

• Dependents  of  service  members  who  were  on 
active  duty  for  a period  of  more  than  30  days  and  died 
while  eligible  for  receipt  of  hostile  fire  pay  or  from  a 
disease  or  injury  incurred  while  eligible  for  such  pay, 
receiving  benefits  under  the  program  at  the  time  of 
the  sponsor’s  death,  continue  to  be  eligible  for  such 
benefits  until  they  pass  their  twenty-first  birthday  or 
until  they  cease  to  be  an  eligible  dependent,  which- 
ever occurs  earlier. 

This  also  is  a cost  sharing  program— that  is,  the 
services  and  supplies  are  not  furnished  under  the  pro- 
gram; the  government  shares  the  costs  of  such  services 
and  supplies  with  the  service  member. 

In  general,  one  of  the  main  difficulties  for  families 
with  retarded  or  handicapped  members  is  finding  the 
places  where  the  needed  care  can  be  obtained  or  the 
persons  who  will  provide  them.  There  has  been  a des- 
perate shortage  of  persons  and  places  to  help  retarded 
and  handicapped  persons  and  ideas  for  improvement. 
National  attention  is  being  focused  on  these  problems, 
and  because  this  is  a growth  program,  the  new  ideas, 
the  new  services,  the  new  facilities  will  generally  be 
includable  under  the  Handicapped  Program  as  they 
become  available. 

Your  HBC  can  assist  you  in  obtaining  information 
and  helping  you  in  filing  for  advance  approval  for 
your  family  member. 

HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM  BENEFITS 

in  a general  way,  diagnosis,  therapy,  training, 
1 special  education,  rehabilitation,  are  authorized 
benefits  under  the  Handicapped  Program.  Since  all 
benefits  under  the  champus  Handicapped  Program 
must  be  approved  in  advance,  only  those  items  re- 
quired for  the  correction  or  treatment  of  the  specific 
retardation  problem  or  handicapping  condition  will  be 
authorized.  There  must  be  some  expectation  that  the 
services  or  supplies  for  which  approval  is  being  re- 
quested will  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the  patient 
involved. 

The  Handicapped  Program  is  in  addition  to  the 
Basic  Program.  For  this  reason,  a benefit  which  can 
be  authorized  under  the  Basic  Program  is  generally 
not  approvable  under  the  Handicapped  Program. 

More  specifically  authorized  benefits  include: 


• Diagnosis,  on  an  inpatient  or  outpatient  basis. 

• Medical  and  dental  procedures  necessary  to  cor- 
rect or  treat  medical  retardation  or  a physical  handi- 
cap. (See  box  on  Dental  Care.) 

• Training  and  special  education.  In  general  educa- 
tion, exercise,  or  practice  needed  to  alleviate,  over- 
come, or  adjust  to  a physical  handicap  or  mental 
retardation. 

• Prosthetic  devices  and  orthopedic  appliances. 

• Special  optical  devices. 

• Durable  equipment,  such  as  wheelchairs,  iron 
lungs,  nebulizers,  rehabilitative  aids  on  purchase  or 
rental  basis. 

• All  benefits  may  be  provided  on  an  inpatient  or 
outpatient  basis,  in  the  home,  or  in  a special  institu- 
tion on  a residence  basis. 

• Transportation  to  and  from  institutional  care. 
Normally  applicable  only  to  live-in  institutional  care. 

• Drugs  and  medicines  obtainable  only  by  prescrip- 
tion and  insulin. 

• Professional  services  of  all  types  of  personnel- 
physicians,  dentists,  optometrists,  speech  therapists, 
occupational  therapists,  nurses,  teachers,  vocational 
instructors,  etc. 

Items  and  services  not  authorized  under  the  pro- 
gram for  the  handicapped  include:  spectacles  or  con- 
tact lenses  for  correction  of  ordinary  refractive  error; 
routine  dental  care  except  when  required  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  handicapped  condition;  academic  educa- 
tion normally  provided  in  the  public  school  system; 
custodial  care  in  the  home  and  homemaker  services; 
treatment  for  medical  and  surgical  conditions  of  a 
temporary  nature;  nervous,  mental  and  emotional  dis- 
orders; and  chronic  conditions  and  diseases. 

PRIOR  APPROVAL  REQUIRED 
FOR  HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM 

to  obtain  benefits,  normally,  the  sponsor  or  other 
* responsible  family  member  must  send  a request  for 
acceptance  of  the  dependent  under  the  program  to 
ochampus,  Denver;  ochampus  Europe;  or  the  ap- 
propriate Navy  overseas  commander. 

The  request  must  include  this  information: 

• Sponsoring  active  duty  member’s  name,  grade, 
service  number,  branch  of  service,  organization,  and 
the  date  of  expiration  of  member’s  current  term  of 
service  or  date  of  his  retirement  or  death. 

• Handicapped  dependent’s  name  and  address.  If 
in  an  institution,  name  and  address  of  institution. 


tive  duty  member. 

• A signed  statement  by  a physician  or  dentist  giv- 
ing the  diagnosis,  history  of  the  dependent’s  disability, 
present  condition,  prognosis,  a recommended  plan  for 
management  of  the  condition,  and  the  estimated  cost. 

See  your  HBC  for  additional  information. 

USHBP  SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

In  dollars  and  cents,  the  value  of  ushbp  protection 
is  inestimable.  Even  if  your  dependents  are  never 
sick,  you  can  consider  yourself  lucky  with  regard  to 
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the  financial  aspect  because  ushbp  will  have  saved 
you  the  cash  you  otherwise  would  have  spent  on 
medical  insurance. 

If  your  wife  or  children  do  need  medical  treatment, 
ushbp  entitles  them  to  the  best  of  care  available  from 
civilian  sources  or  in  uniformed  services  medical  facili- 
ties. 

Whether  it’s  a quick  visit  to  the  dispensary  or  hos- 
pitalization for  a rare  ailment  which  requires  costly 
surgery,  the  Navy— and  ushbp— will  go  to  great  lengths 
to  see  that  you  and  your  dependents  receive  the  care 
to  which  you  all  are  entitled,  at  little  cost  to  you. 

USHBP  INFORMATION  AND  COUNSELING 

the  basic  directive  on  the  Uniformed  Services 
* Health  Benefits  Program  is,  in  Navy  listings, 
SecNav  Instruction  6320.8  series.  Much  of  the  in- 
formation in  the  report  on  these  pages  is  based  on 
the  latest  directive  in  the  series  ( 6320.8D ) . There  are 
and  will  be  other  directives  issued  by  BuMed  in  the 
6320  classification  providing  Navy  implementation  in- 
structions, particularly  with  respect  to  the  issuance 
of  Nonavailability  Statements  and  champus  in  those 
areas  overseas  for  which  Navy  area  commanders  have 
responsibility. 

The  Health  Benefits  Counseling  Program  which  was 
established  by  BuMedlnst  6320.43,  8 Dec  1970,  pro- 
vides for  an  information  and  counseling  program  to 
be  established  at  all  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  com- 
mands which  have  a Navy  Medical  Officer  attached. 
The  individual  charged  with  the  actual  counseling 
responsibility  within  the  command  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Health  Benefits  Counselor,  or  probably  the 
HBC. 

The  ushbp  is  probably  the  most  comprehensive 
health  care  program  in  the  United  States  today.  You 
will  find  your  HBC  an  invaluable  source  of  informa- 
tion. 

Other  sources  of  information  are: 

The  medical  office  of  any  uniformed  service  in- 
stallation; 


PUBLIC  LAW  92-58  ADDS  NEW  CATEGORY 
OF  ELIGIBLES  FOR  HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM 


I4IHEN  a member  of  a uniformed  service  who  is  on 
active  duty  for  a period  of  more  than  30  days  dies 
while  he  is  eligible  for  hostile  fire  pay,  or  from  an 
injury  or  disease  incurred  while  eligible  for  such  pay, 
his  dependents  who  are  receiving  benefits  under  10 
U.S.C.  1079(d)  shall  continue  to  be  eligible  for  such 
benefits  until  they  pass  their  21st  birthday  or  until 
they  cease  to  be  an  eligible  dependent  as  defined  in 
10  U.S.C.  1072,  whichever  occurs  earlier.  (To  be  cov- 
ered by  this  paragraph,  a member  must  have  died 
on  or  after  1 Jan  1967.  However,  no  champus  pay- 
ments should  be  made  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph for  benefits  provided  before  29  Jul  1971.) 


The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy.  (USHBP- 
CHAMPUS  Office,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20390). 

OCHAMPUS,  Denver,  Colo.  80240. 

OCHAMPUSEUR,  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Command, 
Europe,  APO  New  York  09403. 

Navy  major  overseas  commanders. 

VA  CARE  FOR  RETIREES 

A ll  retired  members  of  a uniformed  service  who 
are  entitled  to  retired,  retainer,  or  equivalent  pay 
are  eligible  for  care  for  nonservice-connected  dis- 
abilities in  Veterans  Administration  facilities  on  a 
space-available  basis  as  beneficiaries  of  their  respective 
services. 

These  retirees  no  longer  have  to  state  under  oath 
that  they  are  financially  unable  to  defray  the  cost  of 
care.  There  is  no  charge  for  outpatient  care.  For  hos- 
pitalization, retired  officers  and  warrant  officers  pay 
subsistence  charges;  retired  enlisted  members  pay 
nothing. 

DENTAL  CARE  IN  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES  FACILITIES  & CHAMPUS 

For  a list  of  the  beneficiaries  who  are  eligible  for 
dental  care,  see  the  basic  listing  of  authorized  person- 
nel in  the  basic  story  on  the  preceding  pages. 

UNIFORMED  SERVICES  FACILITIES 

Now— here’s  a brief  rundown  on  the  type  of  dental 
care  that  is  available  at  Uniformed  Services  Facilities 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  selected  PHS 
facilities: 

OUTSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

• Routine  dental  care  is  authorized. 

inside  the  united'  states,  the  following  types  of 
dental  care  are  authorized: 

• Emergency  dental  care. 

• Dental  care,  including  restorative  dentistry  and 
dental  prosthetic  devices,  deemed  necessary  as  an  ad- 
junct to  medical  or  surgical  treatment  of  a disease, 
condition  or  injury. 

• The  taking  of  diagnostic  X-rays. 

• Consultation  services. 

• Routine  dental  care  may  be  provided  only  at 
installations  which  have  been  authorized  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  to  provide  such  dental  care.  These  in- 
stallations are  selected  because  civilian  dental 
resources  in  the  area  cannot  absorb  military  family 
workload. 

note:  Remember  that  all  care  is  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  space  and  facilities  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  dental  staff. 

CHAMPUS  BASIC  PROGRAM 

Here’s  a rundown  of  the  dental  care  authorized  at 
civilian  facilities  under  champus. 

Dental  care  is  authorized  when  it  is  a part  of  med- 
ical or  surgical  treatment. 

Dental  care,  including  restorative  dentistry  and  den- 
tal prosthetic  devices,  is  authorized  when  required  as  a 
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necessary  adjunct  to  medical  or  surgical  treatment  of 
a primary  condition  other  than  dental.  (For  a defini- 
tion, dental  care  is  considered  “adjunctive”  when,  in 
the  professional  judgment  of  the  attending  physician 
and  dentist,  it  may  be  anticipated  to  exert  a beneficial 
effect  on  the  primary  medical  or  surgical  condition 
or  its  after  effects  or  secondary  results.) 

When  hospitalized  for  “nonadjunctive”  dental  care, 
champus  shares  the  cost  of  hospital  charges  and  fees 
for  professional  services  which  are  required  because  of 
hospitalization,  but  the  fees  of  the  dentist  are  not  pay- 
able. Also  authorized  is  the  surgical  removal  of  the 
pulp  and  restoration  of  the  tooth  or  teeth  in  the  case 
of  wounds,  fractures,  lacerations,  and  dislocations. 

CHAMPUS  HANDICAPPED  PROGRAM 

To  distinguish  just  who  is  eligible  for  dental  care 
under  the  Handicapped  Program,  see  “Who’s  Eligible” 
in  the  first  part  of  this  article.  They  are  eligible  for 
the  following  types  of  dental  care: 

Dental  care,  including  orthodontia,  needed  to  cor- 
rect handicapping  conditions.  The  orthodontic  prob- 
lem itself  may  be  serious  enough  to  qualify  the  patient 
as  a handicapped  person  upon  review  of  a manage- 
ment plan  by  the  appropriate  program  administrator 
(ochampus,  Denver,  ochampuseur,  or  the  major 
Navy  commander  in  other  overseas  areas). 


Major  Care  9 


|k| avymen  returning  to  civilian  life  are  often  faced 
with  an  interim  period  in  which  they  are  not  cov- 
ered by  civilian  health  care  and  are  financially  un- 
prepared to  meet  such  emergencies.  Mutual  of  Omaha 
is  now  offering  a short-term  insurance  policy  called 
Majorcare  90  to  cover  men  leaving  the  service,  allow- 
ing them  time  to  establish  permanent  policies. 

Coverage  of  the  90-day  policy  is  limited  to  persons 
being  separated  from  active  duty  after  30  or  more 
days.  Those  who  served  less  than  four  months  for 
training  purposes  and  career  men  who  are  retiring 
are  excluded.  The  circumstance  of  a man’s  discharge 
or  separation  makes  no  difference.  Commands  have 
been  instructed  to  inform  all  persons  leaving  the  Navy 
about  Majorcare  90  and  to  assist  them  in  obtaining 
a policy  if  requested. 

The  cost  of  the  policy  is  now  set  at  $25  for  the 
person  being  separated,  $25  for  the  spouse  and  $10 
for  each  child  up  to  three  children.  Four  or  more  chil- 
dren are  covered  for  the  price  of  three. 

Payment  for  the  policy  may  be  made  by  pay  record 
checkage  or  by  a postal  money  order,  cashier’s  check, 
certified  check  or  personal  check  made  out  to  Mutual 
of  Omaha.  The  command  will  handle  the  paperwork 
and  forward  payment  or  checks  to  the  insurance  com- 
pany. 


Benefits  of  the  policy,  which  has  a $25  deductible 
for  each  illness  or  accident,  are  payable  for  up  to  52 
weeks  on  illness  or  accidents  which  occur  during  the 
90-day  coverage  period.  The  area  of  coverage  is  world- 
wide. 

T he  policy  includes  payment  of  up  to  $36  a day  for 
■ a year  for  hospital  room  expenses,  plus  any  services 
or  supplies  used  during  hospitalization.  The  policy 
also  pays  80  per  cent  of  the  expense  of  outpatient  or 
inpatient  treatment  by  physicians  and  surgeons,  diag- 
nostic x-ray  and  laboratory  examinations,  private 
nurses,  ambulance  services,  plus  the  cost  of  supplies 
and  equipment  rental.  If  death  results  from  accidental 
injuries,  the  policy  will  pay  $1000  within  90  days  of 
death. 

The  policy  will  not  cover  the  expenses  of  childbirth 
or  resulting  complications,  dental  service,  ear  or  eye 
examinations  for  hearing  aids  or  glasses,  or  congenital 
conditions.  The  policy  also  will  not  cover  expenses 
covered  by  other  forms  of  compensation. 

Application  for  the  Majorcare  90  plan  must  be 
made  before  leaving  the  Navy;  personnel  offices  have 
all  the  details. 
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Assistance 
Available  to  You 


P veryone  needs  a little  help  or  advice  from  time  to 
“ time  and  Navymen  are  no  exception.  Fortunately, 
they  may  have  either  or  both  when  they  need  it  for  it  is 
available  from  several  sources  both  in  and  out  of  the 
service. 

Whether  you  run  into  personal  trouble  which  re- 
quires only  a sympathetic  ear  or  whether  you  have 
difficulties  which  require  more  substantial  assistance, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  ask. 


the  purpose  of  the  Legal  Assistance  Program  is  to 
* interview,  advise  and  assist  Navymen  and  their 
dependents  who  have  legal  problems.  Much  of  this 
assistance  is  of  a preventive  nature— keeping  people 
out  of  difficulties  by  advising  them  concerning  con- 
tracts and  other  agreements  before  they  are  signed. 

Legal  officers  can  be  found  at  major  naval  installa- 
tions and  they  are  available  elsewhere.  Even  isolated 
points  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  have  had  a kind  of 
legal  circuit  rider  making  visits  to  isolated  outposts  to 
give  legal  advice  when  needed. 

All  legal  assistance  officers  are  qualified  attorneys, 
law  school  graduates,  who  are  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  highest  court  of  at  least  one  state. 

There  are  LAOs  at  Navy  yards,  naval  district  head- 
quarters, naval  stations,  Marine  Corps  bases,  and  some 
other  activities  having  a complement  over  1000. 


NAVY  CHAPLAINS 

The  Navy  chaplain  can  be  an  exceedingly  useful  per- 
1 son  when  a service  family  needs  help.  As  a clergy- 
man in  uniform,  he  brings  broad  experience  and  in- 
tensive professional  preparation  to  his  commissioning 
as  a chaplain  in  the  Navy.  Not  only  does  he  have 
considerable  understanding  of  people  in  usual  life  ex- 
periences, but  also  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  problems  of  loss,  grief,  sickness  and  death— the 
crises  experiences.  He  has  had  special  training  in 
counseling  and  can  provide  referral  to  other  naval  and 
community  resources. 

the  chaplain  essentially  is  a spiritual  or  religious 
1 counselor  who  ministers  to  religious  needs.  In  his 
ministry,  he  provides  the  sacraments  and  rites  of  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a member.  He  is  a teacher, 
available  for  instruction  in  the  general  tenets  of  re- 
ligion and  the  specific  teachings  of  his  own  religious 
community.  In  visiting  the  sick  and  bereaved,  he  may 
offer  help  even  though  it  has  not  been  requested,  sim- 
ply because  he  knows  that  troubled  persons  may  not 
know  how  or  whom  to  ask  for  assistance.  He  is  con- 
cerned and  interested  in  you.  The  Navy  chaplain  will 
not  force  religion  upon  you,  but  make  available  its 
strength  and  healing  in  your  needs. 

Because  weddings  are  closely  associated  with  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  practices,  the  various  states  permit 
clergymen  to  solemnize  marriages.  Chaplains  in  the 
Navy  must  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  states  which 
apply.  They  must  also  cornply  with  church  laws  and 
teachings,  just  as  individuals  are  required  to  fulfill 
their  religious  obligations  for  marriage. 

If  you  plan  marriage,  you  may  want  to  confer  with 
a chaplain  who  can  advise  you  on  procedural  matters, 
provide  premarital  counsel,  assist  your  civilian  clergy- 
man and,  perhaps,  officiate  at  your  wedding. 

Chaplains  may  also  be  requested  to  conduct  funeral 
services  for  both  active  duty  and  retired  Navymen  and 
their  dependents.  Often,  they  are  asked  by  civilian 
clergymen  to  assist  with  funeral  arrangements  for 
naval  members  of  their  religious  communities. 


Smaller  ships  or  stations  which  have  no  attorneys  on 
board,  usually  have  a naval  officer  who  is  assigned 
collateral  duty  as  legal  assistance  referral  officer.  He 
can  arrange  for  legal  service  but  cannot  perform  such 
service  or  advise. 

Until  recently,  no  legal  assistance  officer  was  per- 
mitted to  practice  before  a state  or  local  court  unless 
he  was  a member  of  the  bar  in  that  community  or 
state.  In  cases  where  court  appearances  were  neces- 
sary, therefore,  he  had  to  refer  Navymen  to  local  at- 
torneys who  were  permitted  to  practice  before  the 
court. 

Now,  however,  there  is  a pilot  program  in  operation 
in  some  areas  which  permits  a Navy  lawyer  to  repre- 
sent a Navyman  before  the  court  even  though  the  at- 
torney may  not  be  a member  of  the  local  bar,  pro- 
vided the  man  he  represents  is  eligible  to  receive  com- 
munity legal  assistance. 

In  some  localities,  the  necessary  action  has  been 
taken  and  the  Navy  attorney  may  appear  in  court. 
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Favorable  action  is  expected  elsewhere  and  the  prac- 
tice may  soon  be  common  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Even  without  this  privilege,  Navy  lawyers  can 
draw  up  wills,  assist  in  property  transfers,  answer 
questions  concerning  marriage  and  divorce  laws,  draw 
up  powers  of  attorney,  affidavits  and  contracts  in 
addition  to  other  legal  documents. 

They  can  assist  in  matters  relating  to  automobile 
sales  and  licenses,  disagreements  with  landlords  and 
cases  where  a landlord  may  attempt  to  evict  a Navy 
family  while  their  breadwinner  is  away  at  sea. 

ikiAWMEN  may  consult  a legal  assistance  officer  of 
another  military  service  when  Navy  lawyers 
aren’t  available.  For  example,  if  a man  were  on  leave 
in  the  midwest  where  he  would  be  more  likely  to  find 
an  Army  or  Air  Force  Base  than  a naval  base,  he 
would,  therefore,  consult  either  of  these  service  LAOs. 

Legal  assistance  officers  are  not  permitted  to  accept 
fees  from  Navymen.  If,  however,  LAOs  refer  their 
clients  to  a civilian  attorney  for  court  presentation, 
the  civilian  attorney  is  free  to  charge  a fee. 

A legal  assistance  officer  should  not  be  expected  to 
act  as  a collection  agency  or  to  lend  his  aid  to  help 
anyone  avoid  collection  of  a fair  debt  or  obligation. 

Details  of  the  Navy’s  Legal  Assistance  Program 
may  be  found  in  SecNav  Inst  5801.1  series. 

THE  NAVY  RELIEF  SOCIETY 

the  Navy  Relief  Society  is  a private,  charitable  or- 
* ganization,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  assist  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  personnel  and  their  families,  active 
duty  and  retired,  widows  and  orphans,  when  there  is 
emergency  need  beyond  their  personal  capability  to 
meet. 

Eligibility  for  assistance  comes  from  wearing  the 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps  uniform  or  retirement,  either 
for  physical  reasons  or  for  longevity.  The  dependents 
and  survivors  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
are  a particular  concern  to  the  Society. 

The  Society  is  supported  by  an  annual  call  for  con- 
tributions throughout  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and 
from  the  income  of  a reserve  fund  which  was  estab- 
lished by  a civilian  fund  drive  in  World  War  II.  Fi- 
nancial assistance  may  be  in  the  form  of  no-interest 
loans,  an  outright  grant  or  a combination  of  the  two. 

The  Society’s  assistance  is  basically  for  those  cir- 
cumstances which  are  beyond  the  family’s  control  or 
capability  to  meet,  such  as  illness,  accident,  catastro- 
phe, lost  wallets,  delay  in  allotment  check,  emergency 
leave,  or  similar  incidents  for  which  the  family  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  plan  and  budget.  Spe- 
cial assistance  is  made  available  to  widows  and  de- 
pendent mothers  over  65  and  for  assistance  for  handi- 
capped children  over  and  above  that  provided  by 
champus.  The  Society  provides  no-interest  loans  to 
dependents  for  education  and  training  after  high 
school.  The  work  of  the  Society  is  handled  by  a small 
staff  and  a large  number  of  devoted  volunteers  who 
are  stationed  at  auxiliaries  and  branches  at  the  major 


naval  and  military  installations  from  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  to  Sigonella,  Sicily. 

In  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the 
American  Red  Cross  acts  as  the  Society’s  agent  in  re- 
mote areas  where  there  are  no  military  installations. 
Emergency  assistance  can  be  received  from  the  Armv 
Emergency  Relief  and  Air  Force  Aid  Society.  Appli- 
cation may  be  made  through  the  American  Red  Cross 
chapters  or  to  Headquarters,  Navy  Relief  Society, 
Room  1228,  801  N.  Randolph  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
22203.  For  info  on  NRS  college  loans  see  page  96. 

THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

the  American  Red  Cross  is  authorized  to  conduct  a 
1 program  of  social  welfare  which  includes  finan- 
cial assistance  for  naval  personnel,  medical  and  psy- 
chiatric case  work  and  recreation  services  for  the  hos- 
pitalized. It  is  also  an  authorized  medium  of  com- 
munication between  families  of  naval  personnel  and 
the  Navy.  It  performs  services  in  connection  with: 

• Dependency  discharge  and  humanitarian  trans- 
fer—the  Red  Cross  can  and  will  assist  in  gathering 
the  necessary  affidavits  required  by  Art.  C-10308, 
BuPers  Manual,  when  applying  for  dependency  or 
hardship  discharge  or  humanitarian  transfer. 

• Emergency  leave  and  leave  extensions— in  emer- 
gency situations  where  leave  or  extension  of  leave  is 
required,  a commanding  officer  may  request  Red 
Cross  assistance  to  investigate  and  verify  the  facts. 

• Family  welfare  reports— the  Red  Cross  receives 
information  from  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen  and 
others  who  know  the  applicant’s  personal  situation, 
for  assessment  in  view  of  the  request  made. 

HOUSING  REFERRAL  OFFICES 

■ jousing  referral  offices  have  been  established 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  at  locations 
where  there  are  large  concentrations  of  military  fam- 
ilies and  where  there  is  a possibility  of  Bousing  dis- 
crimination because  of  race,  color,  creed  or  national 
origin. 

Anyone  coming  into  a new  area  can  call  at  the 
Housing  Referral  Office  and  obtain  real  estate  rental 
listings  which  are  within  his  ability  to  rent. 

Although  these  offices  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
members  of  minority  groups  who  ordinarily  encounter 
difficulties  in  finding  adequate  housing,  they  also 
provide  channels  of  communication  between  landlords 
and  tenants  and  assist  newly  arrived  Navy  families  in 
finding  a place  to  live  as  well  as  acting  as  a safeguard 
in  protecting  them  against  renting  from  landlords  who 
are  patently  unfair  to  military  renters. 

THE  NAVY  MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION 

the  Navy  Mutual  Aid  Association  is  a service  organ- 
* ization  which  has  been  operating  continuously 
since  1879.  The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  pro- 
vide life  insurance  protection  at  as  near  the  actual  net 
cost  as  possible  and  to  provide  the  surviving  depend- 
ents of  its  members  with  immediate  financial  aid  and 
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sympathetic,  effective  assistance  in  procuring  all  gov- 
ernment benefits  to  which  they  may  be  entitled. 

Regular  and  Reserve  officers  of  the  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard  on  active  duty  who  are  not 
more  than  62  years  of  age  are  eligible  to  join  the  Asso- 
ciation. Midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy  and 
Cadets  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  may  also  join. 
Once  a membership  is  established,  it  is  not  affected  by 
subsequent  change  in  military  status,  such  as  retire- 
ment or  release  from  active  duty. 

Membership  in  the  Navy  Mutual  Aid  Association 
provides  an  immediate  estate  of  $13,000  upon  death 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  no  war  restriction  clauses, 
membership  loans  without  red  tape  or  undue  delay, 
and  repository  services  for  valuable  papers  and  docu- 
ments. It  offers  the  member’s  family  immediate  pay- 
ment of  $1000  which  is  sent  as  soon  as  notice  of  death 
is  received  and  an  additional  $12,000  which  is  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  member’s  instructions.  The 
death  benefit  of  $13,000  has  been  increased  over  the 
years  from  $7500  in  1954  to  its  present  value,  without 
cost  to  the  member,  and  thus  has  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  effect  of  inflation.  Navy  Mutual  Aid  will 
also  furnish  the  forms  and  assist  the  surviving  de- 
pendents in  the  preparation,  submission  and  follow-up 
of  claims  for  federal  survivor  benefits. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 
Navy  Mutual  Aid  Association,  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.  20370. 

NAVY  WIVES  CLUB 

the  Navy  Wives  Club  of  America  is  a group  of 
* more  than  100  active  clubs  throughout  the  United 
States  and  overseas  stations  organized  by  and  for  the 
wives  of  Navy  men. 

Membership  in  the  Navy  Wives  Club  is  composed 
of  wives  of  enlisted  men  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  Coast 
Guard  and  Marine  Corps  and  their  Reserve  com- 
ponents. Other  members  include  wives  of  enlisted 
men  who  have  been  honorably  discharged  or  retired 
or  who  are  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve.  Still  others 
are  just  interested  in  an  organization  of  mutual  assist- 
ance and  social  welfare. 

In  addition  to  its  many  beneficial  and  social  ac- 
tivities, the  NWCA  also  sponsors  a special  scholarship 
for  children  of  enlisted  personnel  for  college  and  vo- 
cational education. 


The  Navy  Wives  Club  members  also  provide  as- 
sistance to  Navy  chaplains,  assist  in  YMCA  programs 
for  servicemen,  participate  in  the  national  blood  donor 
program  and  in  Navy  Relief  Society  projects.  Socially, 
local  chapters  hold  dances,  picnics  and  similar  af- 
fairs and  participate  actively  in  all  local  welfare  and 
educational  projects. 

If  no  local  chapter  exists  in  the  area  in  which  you 
now  live  and  your  wife  is  interested  in  establishing  a 
chapter,  she  may  find  help  by  addressing  a request  to 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Pers-P51,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20370). 


Family  Services  & 
Welcome  Aboard 


A little  more  than  five  years  ago,  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  opened  15  Family  Services 
Centers  at  various  locations  to  serve  the  Fleet. 

So  successful  were  they  in  providing  information 
and  aid  related  to  relocating  Navy  families  that  the 
Bureau  has  since  expanded  the  program.  Todav,  50 
FSCs  have  been  established  on  bases  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas.  Others  are  being  planned. 

The  Family  Services  Center  would  be  the  most 
logical  place  for  you  to  visit  after  receiving  notice  of 
your  next  assignment. 

• Welcome  Aboard  Kits— Navy-operated  FSCs  main- 
tain a library  of  Welcome  Aboard  Kits  which  describe 
more  than  250  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  stations  and 
bases  located  worldwide.  Some  centers  have  similar 
information  on  Army  and  Air  Force  activities.  Each 
activity  kit  contains  brochures,  maps  and  other  infor- 
mation about  the  command  and  its  surroundings.  This 
usually  includes  information  on  housing,  commissary 
and  exchange  service,  schools,  recreation  facilities  and 
civic  activities. 

The  data  on  housing  usually  consists  of  how  to  ob- 
tain information  on  base  housing  in  advance  of  your 
arrival  at  a new  duty  station,  or  how  to  be  placed  on  a 
waiting  list.  Temporary  lodgings  and  guesthouses,  mo- 
tels with  special  rates,  and  mobile  home  parks  are 
among  other  housing  referrals  contained  in  the  kit. 

Many  of  the  Family  Services  Centers  have  a check- 
out system  similar  to  that  of  a library.  That  is,  you 
can  check  out  a command  Welcome  Aboard  kit  on 
a prospective  or  hoped-for  duty  station,  take  it  home 
and  take  your  time  to  read  the  material  thoroughly. 

• Living  conditions  at  your  next  duty  station — Mean- 


while, you  may  send  a request  for  a personal  Welcome 
Aboard  kit  from  your  new  command,  either  by  letter, 
postcard  or  through  use  of  a government-prepared  and 
postage-fee-paid  request  available  at  any  Family 
Services  Center  or,  where  no  FSC  exists,  at  your  per- 
sonnel office.  Ask  for  an  Activity  Information  Card 
(NavPers  1740/2  (Rev.  5-69)).  Activities  may  obtain 
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RIGHTS  & BENEFITS  / ASSISTANCE  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT  / WIFELINE 


them  through  official  supply  channels,  citing  Stock 
Number  0106-095-4021. 

It  is  better  to  submit  a request  directly  to  your  new 
commanding  officer  for  a Welcome  Aboard  kit.  Don’t 
assume  that  one  will  be  forwarded  to  you  automatical- 
ly, except  when  you  have  been  ordered  overseas.  In 
such  cases,  welcome  aboard  information  is  generally 
furnished  at  the  same  time  you  receive  your  entry 
authorization  into  the  overseas  area. 

Requests  for  activity  kits  should  not  be  submitted  to 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  since  the  Bureau 
serves  only  as  a clearinghouse  and  point  for  central  co- 
ordination and  does  not  maintain  welcome  aboard 
kits  on  the  grand  scale. 

NAVY  WIFELINE 

the  navy  wifeline  is  another  source  of  assistance 
* to  Navy  families.  One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to 
help  Navy  wives  cope  with  family  crises.  Any  Navy 
wife  who  has  seen  her  husband’s  ship  pull  out  to  sea 
knows  the  anxiety  she  feels  when  left  alone  to  strug- 
gle with  family  problems. 

Wifeline  serves  as  a point  of  contact  for  families 
separated  from  their  breadwinner.  But  its  over-all  aim 
is  to  serve  the  entire  Navy  community  through  infor- 
mation and  communication.  It  reaches  out  to  all  Navy 
families  in  an  effort  to  inform  them,  solicit  their  opin- 
ions and  share  solutions  to  problems  inherent  in  Navy 
life. 

Here  are  a few  things  on  which  Wifeline  is  asked  to 
advise:  Financial  aid,  legal  counsel,  complicated 

moves  of  household  goods,  survivor  benefits,  social 
customs,  medical  benefits,  ways  and  means  of  follow- 
ing a husband’s  ship  from  one  port  to  another,  infor- 
mation on  permanent  duty  stations  and  many  other 
subjects  designed  to  transform  a logistics  problem  into 
an  adventure. 

All  Navy  wives  are  automatically  members  of  Wife- 
line and  it  functions  through  the  efforts  of  volunteers. 
It  has  a free  publication  called  Sealegs  which  con- 
tains information  on  such  subjects  as  medical  benefits, 
housing  and  family  assistance  and  the  history  and 
structure  of  the  Navy. 

It  issues  a quarterly  newsletter,  The  Navy  Wifeline, 
which  is  distributed  through  hospitals,  commissaries 
and  exchanges.  It  publishes  Blue  Jacket’s  Mate  which 
costs  25  cents  at  Navy  exchanges  and  describes  the  so- 
cial customs  of  which  every  enlisted  Navyman’s  wife 
should  be  aware.  A similar  booklet,  Social  Customs 
for  Naval  Officers’  Wives,  also  sells  for  25  cents. 

Other  publications  include  Launching  an  Enlisted 
Wives’  Club,  which  is  distributed  free  of  charge; 
Guidelines  for  the  Wives  of  Commanding  and  Execu- 
tive Officers,  35  cents;  Recipes  for  the  Navy  Bride,  25 
cents;  and  Tag- Along  to  Europe,  for  $2. 

The  organization  helps  to  distribute  The  Navy  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  It’s  Your  Move  (information  on 
permanent  change  of  station),  and  Annual  Legal 
Checkup. 

The  Navy  Wifeline  Association,  at  Building  210, 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C.  20390, 
welcomes  suggestions  and  strives  to  answer  questions 


—either  directly  or  by  putting  its  correspondents  in 
touch  with  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

there  are  a number  of  organizations  and  govem- 
1 ment  agencies  which  will  assist  your  familv.  Fol- 
lowing is  a brief  discussion  of  some  of  these: 

Veterans  Administration— Handles  dependency  com- 
pensation for  service-connected  death.  The  VA  is 
responsible  for  burial  flags  for  dependents  of  person- 
nel buried  outside  continental  U.S.  It  administers 
USGLI,  NSLI  and  SGLI  insurance.  The  VA  main- 
tains hospitals  for  care  of  veterans  who  can’t  afford 
to  pay  for  hospital  treatment.  VA  regional  offices 
are  located  in  many  large  cities. 

Veteran  Organizations— The  American  Legion,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  (VFW),  American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II  (AmVets),  Disabled  American 
Veterans  (DAV),  Fleet  Reserve  Association  and  cer- 
tain other  veterans’  organizations  will  assist  by  provid- 
ing information  concerning  claims  and  helping 
process  them. 

State  Veterans  Commissions— Most  states  maintain 
veterans’  agencies  (usually  called  State  Veterans  Com- 
missions) which  supervise  veterans’  programs.  They 
can  help  with  federal  employment  assistance,  state 
bonuses  (if  any),  education  assistance,  land  settlement 
preference  and  other  benefits. 

Social  Security  Agency— Provides  continuing  financial 
assistance  to  the  survivors  of  deceased  members. 

Decedent  Affairs  Branch,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery— Provides  for  the  interment  of  deceased 
members  and  the  transport  and  escort  of  remains  to 
the  burial  site. 

Casualty  Assistance  Branch,  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel-Coordinates the  Casualty  Assistance  Calls 
Program.  Ensures  the  appropriate  notification  of  next- 
of-kin  of  service  members  who  die  or  who  become 
seriously  ill  or  injured.  Provides  guidance  and  coun- 
seling on  matters  relating  to  survivor  benefits. 


Soldiers’  and 
Sailors’  Civil 
Relief  Act 


there  is  a law  on  the  books  which  protects  you,  as 
* a serviceman,  against  certain  inequities  which 
could  arise  because  of  your  military  status.  It’s  called 
the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act.  It  has  several 
facets;  one  applies  especially  to  servicemen  who  con- 
tract debts  before  entering  the  service. 

The  Civil  Relief  Act  doesn’t  cancel  the  financial  ob- 
ligations of  servicemen  but  it  does  place  the  courts  in 
the  middle  of  any  dispute  about  meeting  payments 
for  obligations  which  were  contracted  before  enter- 
ing upon  active  duty. 

By  listening  to  both  sides  of  a dispute,  a court  may 
decide  on  one  of  several  different  resolutions.  It  may, 
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for  example,  order  reduced  payments  on  a loan  which 
the  serviceman  made  before  entering  on  active  duty. 
In  the  case  of  a piece  of  property,  a court  could 
order  the  serviceman  to  return  the  property  and  the 
seller  to  return  the  money  paid  on  it.  A court  could 
even  order  a suspension  of  legal  action  until  the  serv- 
iceman returns  to  civilian  life  and  is  able  to  meet  the 
payments  on  his  debt. 

All  these  protections  are  provided  servicemen  from 
the  day  they  start  active  duty  until  the  day  they  are 
separated.  In  some  cases,  the  protection  carries  over 
into  civilian  life  for  a short  period. 

Suppose  you  are  unable  to  meet  the  payments  on  a 
sports  car  you  signed  for  while  you  were  still  a civil- 
ian. Naturally,  the  creditor  wants  his  money  and  he 
goes  to  .court  to  ask  for  a judgment  against  you,  the 
buyer. 

Before  a court  can  enter  a default  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  seller,  he  must  follow  certain  specific  pro- 
cedures which  are  designed  to  protect  your  rights  at 
every  turn.  Remember,  however,  that  to  get  a court 
to  adjust  your  payments,  you  will  have  to  show  that 
your  ability  to  pay  has  been  affected  because  of  mil- 
itary service. 

INTEREST  RATES  AND  YOU 

| n some  court  actions,  you  may  ask  for  a delay  in  the 
* proceedings  until  a later  date  and,  in  some  cases 
where  certain  actions  must  be  taken  within  a time 
period  (the  statute  of  limitations),  your  period  of 
active  duty  will  not  be  counted  when  the  maximum 
time  is  figured. 

If,  while  you  were  a civilian,  you  bought  some 
furniture  on  credit  at  a department  store,  your  interest 
rate  on  the  unpaid  balance  is  probably  figured  at  18 
per  cent  a year.  Under  the  Civil  Relief  Act,  however, 
you  may  be  able  to  get  the  interest  reduced  to  six  per 
cent  if  you  can  show  that  military  service  has  mate- 
rially affected  your  ability  to  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween six  per  cent  and  the  higher  rate  of  interest. 

Property  contracts  entered  into  before  you  went  on 
active  duty  are  also  covered  by  the  act  and,  in  court 
action,  the  court  again  has  several  options  through 
which  it  will,  hopefully,  satisfy  both  the  buyer  and  the 
seller. 

HOUSING 

While  the  Relief  Act  wasn’t  conceived  primarily  to 
benefit  the  dependents  of  a military  man,  it  does  offer 
protection  in  the  matter  of  housing. 

A serviceman’s  dependents  who  are  living  in  a 
house  or  apartment  which  rents  for  $150  or  less  can’t 
be  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent  until  a court  has 
heard  both  sides  of  the  story  and  given  its  permission 
for  the  eviction.  If  a court  doesn’t  agree  on  the  evic- 
tion, it  can  require  the  landlord  to  hold  off  for  up  to 
three  months,  thereby  giving  the  serviceman  time  to 
find  other  housing. 

Although  the  Civil  Relief  Act  gives  the  serviceman 
a break  in  such  areas,  it  doesn’t  eliminate  his  financial 
obligations. 

If  you  owe  rent,  it  still  must  be  paid.  If  you  owe  for 


a car,  the  payments  are  still  due.  The  Civil  Relief  Act 
just  gives  the  court  the  power  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  payments  if  your  earnings  have  been  affected  be- 
cause of  your  military  service. 

%Af  hile  the  civil  relief  act  protects  a serviceman 
in  the  matter  of  taxes,  it  doesn’t  excuse  him  from 
paying  them. 

However,  a state  where  vou  are  stationed  because 
of  military  duty  may  not  collect  taxes  on  your  military 
pay  or  personal  property.  That  right  is  held  only  by 
your  home  state.  You  may,  if  you  can  show  that  your 
ability  to  pay  has  been  materially  affected  by  military 
service,  hold  off  paying  federal  or  state  income  taxes 
until  you  are  separated  from  active  duty.  Before  vou 
make  this  decision,  however,  talk  it  over  with  a mem- 
ber of  your  legal  assistance  office. 

Even  if  you  decide  to  pay  later,  you  must  still  file 
returns  for  each  year  when  they  are  due. 

The  act  covers  only  military  pay.  If  you  work  part 
time,  or  have  income  from  a part-time  trade  or  busi- 
ness such  as  rental  income  on  a house  you  own,  that 
income  will  usually  be  taxed  by  the  state  in  which 
the  money  was  earned,  as  well  as  your  home  state.  In 
such  cases  there  are  normally  offsetting  credits  for  the 
tax  paid  to  the  other  state.  (For  more  on  Taxes,  see 
page  107.) 

there  are  other  valuable  provisions  of  the  Civil 
■ Relief  Act.  For  example,  it  permits  you  to  retain 
automobile  registration  in  your  home  state  no  matter 
where  you  are  stationed,  except  perhaps  in  foreign 
countries,  as  long  as  you  pay  the  proper  fees. 

If  you  have  financial  obligations  that  you  entered 
into  before  coming  on  active  duty  and  are  having  dif- 
ficulty meeting  payments,  see  your  legal  assistance 
officer  for  advice.  If  you  show  good  faith,  a law  that 
is  more  than  30  years  old  can  come  to  your  assistance. 


ACT  COVERS  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


fciAVYMEN  should  be  aware  that  most  of  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act 
apply  only  to  persons  in  the  military  service  and  are 
not  extended  to  their  dependents— particularly  in  the 
field  of  taxes. 

A Navyman’s  employed  wife  and  children  are  taxed 
by  the  state  in  which  they  earn  their  incomes  as  well 
as  their  home  state.  Offsetting  credits  for  taxes  paid 
to  the  second  state  are  normally  available  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  for  the  Navy  member.  Also,  per- 
sonal property,  including  automobiles,  ichich  is  jointly 
owned  may  be  taxed  locally.  This  last  point,  however, 
has  not  been  resolved  by  the  courts  with  the  results 
that  state  tax  policies  vary.  Check  with  your  local 
Legal  Assistance  Officer. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  your  rights  under  the 
terms  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act, 
consult  your  nearest  legal  assistance  officer. 


RIGHTS  & BENEFITS  / MOVING  YOUR  HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS 


Moving  Your 
Household  Goods 


lilHEN  the  navy  directs  an  officer  or  an  enlisted 
man  with  sufficient  service  in  pay  grade  E-4 
(and  above)  to  make  a temporary  or  a permanent 
change  of  station,  it  assumes  the  cost  of  storing  or 
moving  the  belongings  of  that  person. 

Although  there’s  an  efficient  organization  available 
to  assist  Navy  families  in  making  moves,  it  is  helpful 
to  know  in  advance  just  what  benefits  one  may  expect. 

When  you  receive  orders,  you  should,  if  possible, 
personally  make  the  arrangements  with  your  personal 
property  officer  for  moving  the  family’s  household 
goods.  If  you  can’t,  provisions  have  been  made  to 
permit  your  wife  or  some  other  person  to  act  as  your 
agent.  Whoever  acts  in  your  behalf  must  have  written 
permission  to  do  so. 

uour  orders  will  determine  the  number  of  ship- 
* ments  you  may  make.  Normally,  you  are  allowed 
one  shipment  of  household  goods  and,  when  you  are 
going  overseas,  you  may  also  make  one  shipment  of 


CAUTION  ON  PACKING 

pEMEMBER  your  last  move?  Fearing  the  moving  com- 
pany  would  not  pack  certain  items  safely  and 
securely,  you  packed  them  yourself.  And,  there’s  noth- 
ing wrong  with  doing  this.  But— read  on. 

First  of  all,  there  are  some  obvious  drawbacks  in 
packing  your  own  goods.  The  principal  disadvantage 
is  that  when  goods  are  packed  by  their  owners  the 
carriers  are  released  from  responsibility  for  damage 
to  these  items  during  transportation  and  storage. 

It’s  equally  important  not  to  pack  unauthorized 
items  or  dangerous  materials  in  your  shipment.  For 
example,  a member  returning  from  overseas  recently 
had  two  crates— each  containing  a motorcycle— packed 
with  his  household  goods  and  appearing  in  the  in- 
ventory as  “packed  by  owner.”  They  were  detected 
when  they  began  leaking  gasoline.  As  a result,  the 
serviceman  was  not  only  charged  the  cost  of  air 
transportation  for  the  articles,  but  disciplinary  action 
was  recommended. 

a nother  area  of  concern  is  the  packing  of  dan- 
^ gerous  materials.  Many  members  packing  their 
own  property  inadvertently  include  such  items  as 
paint,  cleaning  fluids,  explosives,  aerosol  cans,  etc., 
not  realizing  their  potential  danger.  A recent  ware- 
house fire  was  traced  to  flammable  materials  in  a 
serviceman’s  household  goods.  Because  the  goods  were 
packed  by  their  owner,  the  claim  for  damages  by  the 
serviceman  was  denied  by  the  storage  contractor. 


unaccompanied  baggage— clothing  and  any  other  such 
items  which  usually  arrive  shortly  after  you  do.  You 
are  entitled  to  free  extra  pickup  and/or  delivery  in 
the  area  where  the  bulk  of  your  property  is  being 
picked  up  or  delivered. 

You  may  store  your  furniture  without  charge  in  a 
government  or  commercial  warehouse  if  vour  orders 
so  specify.  Such  storage  usually  is  in  connection  with 
an  overseas  move  to  locations  where  a family’s  furni- 
ture is  not  needed  or  where  weather  or  other  condi- 
tions make  it  advisable  to  leave  it  at  home. 

The  carrier  who  moves  your  goods  and  the  ware- 
houseman who  stores  them  are  responsible  for  han- 
dling your  belongings  in  a safe  manner.  If  you  find 
your  goods  are  damaged,  however,  the  carrier  or 
storage  company  is  responsible  for  reimbursing  you 
to  the  extent  specified  by  law  in  the  locality  where 
the  mover  or  warehouseman  operates. 

The  government  is  also  authorized  to  reimburse 
you  for  loss  or  damage  not  covered  by  the  carrier  or 
warehouseman,  in  an  amount  up  to  $10,000  per  ship- 
ment. 

If  you  own  items  of  exceptional  value  such  as  jew- 
elry, sterling  silverware,  paintings,  furs,  china,  crystal, 
rugs,  books,  appliances,  musical  instruments  and  the 
like,  and  declare  them  to  be  valuables,  they  will  be 
insured  for  an  additional  $10,000  of  government  cov- 
erage. 

Household  goods  which  contain  items  exceeding 
the  liability  of  the  carrier  or  storage  company  and  the 
government’s  coverage  as  well  must  be  insured  at  your 
own  expense. 

SHIPPING  YOUR  CAR 

in  addition  to  shipping  your  household  goods  when 
* you  make  a move,  the  government  usually  assumes 
the  expense  of  shipping  your  personal  car  from  a port 
in  U.  S.  to  the  port  nearest  your  overseas  duty  station. 

Service  of  this  kind  is  limited  to  only  one  vehicle 
and  may  include  passenger-carrying  jeeps,  station 
wagons,  automobiles,  auto  buses  which  carry  no  more 
than  nine  passengers,  motorcycles,  motor  scooters, 
motor  bikes,  pickup  or  panel  trucks  and  trucks  which 
have  been  converted  to  campers. 

The  government  draws  the  line  at  20  measurement 
tons  for  trucks  and  campers.  If  yours  is  larger  than 
that,  you  must  pay  for  the  excess  measurement  tons. 

You  may  decide  that  the  red  tape  or  travel  condi- 
tions at  your  prospective  station  make  it  unwise  to 
have  your  car  shipped.  It  usually  is  advisable  to  con- 
tact your  prospective  commanding  officer  who  will  let 
you  know  about  special  regulations,  prohibitions  on 
entry  restrictions,  licensing  requirements  and  resale 
laws  or  other  special  requirements  imposed  by  the  host 
country. 

Foreign  cars  acquired  overseas,  unless  they  are 
purchased  in  certain  designated  areas,  can’t,  at  pres- 
ent, be  shipped  at  government  expense  to  the  United 
States.  This  policy  will  apply  until  1 Jul  1972,  when 
the  government  will  begin  paying  the  transportation 
costs  which  apply  to  the  situation. 

Until  then,  the  government  will  handle  these  vehi- 
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cles  on  a space-available  basis  under  certain  conditions 
at  considerably  less  than  it  would  cost  to  have  the 
car  shipped  by  regular  commercial  means. 

The  condition  in  which  your  car  arrived  at  the  port 
in  the  United  States  is  recorded  as  is  its  condition 
when  it  arrives  at  the  overseas  destination.  If  any 
damage  has  been  incurred  during  shipment,  it  will 
be  noted  when  the  port  shipping  activity  inspects  the 
car. 

If  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  your  car 
damaged  during  shipment,  you  have  at  least  one  re- 
course. You  can  put  in  a claim  for  damage  with  the 
port  authority  or  with  your  personal  property  trans- 
portation office  at  your  duty  station. 

MOBILE  HOMES 

if  you  are  entitled  to  have  your  household  goods 
1 shipped  at  government  expense,  you  are  also  en- 
titled to  receive  a moving  allowance  to  have  your 
mobile  home  transported  from  one  duty  station  to 
another  within  the  continental  United  States. 

Here  are  some  representative  figures:  If  you  have 
a 12-foot  by  60-foot  mobile  home  and  have  it  moved 
from  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Long  Beach,  Calif,  (about 


TABLE  OF  WEIGHT  ALLOWANCES  (POUNDS) 


Temporary 

Permanent 

change  of 

change  of 

station 

station 

weight 

weight 

Rank  or  Rate 

allowance 

allowance 

Admiral  

2,000 

*24,000 

Vice  Admiral  

1,500 

18,000 

Rear  admiral  (upper  half)  

1,000 

14,500 

Rear  admiral  (lower  half)  and 
Commodore  

1,000 

13,500 

Captain  

800 

13,500 

Commander  

800 

13,000 

Lieutenant  commander  and  warrant 


officer  (W-4  pay  grade)  

Lieutenant  and  warrant  officer 

800 

12,000 

(W-3  pay  grade)  

Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  and 

600 

11,000 

warrant  officer  (W-2  pay  grade) 
Ensign,  officer  graduate  of  USNA, 
officer  graduate  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  and  warrant  officer 

600 

10,000 

(W-l  pay  grade)  

Enlisted  personnel: 

600 

9,500 

E-9  

600 

9,500 

E-8  

500 

9,000 

E-7  

400 

8,500 

E-6  

400 

8,000 

E-5  

400 

7,000 

E-4  (with  over  4 years'  service) 

E-4  (with  more  than  2 years'  service 
but  with  obligated  active  service 
sufficient  to  increase  the  total 

400 

7,000 

active  service  to  6 years  or  more) 

400 

7,000 

Aviation  cadet 

400 

400 

* Present  statutory  limitations  allow 

shipment  of 

only  13,500 

pounds  at  government  expense.  This  is 

subject  to  change. 

Local  Moving  & Storage  of  HHE  Paid  for 
Involuntary  Moves 


■ f you’re  ordered  to  occupy  or  vacate  government 

■ quarters  and,  because  of  space  or  other  restrictions, 
cannot  move  your  household  goods  into  your  new 
quarters,  the  government  will  pay  local  moving  and 
storage  costs  while  you’re  in  this  situation.  All  Navy 
men  and  women,  without  regard  to  rank  or  grade,  are 
entitled  to  hauling  and  storage  for  any  involuntary 
moves  which  are  directed  by  competent  authority. 

Junior  enlisted  people  who  do  not  have  a weight 
allowance  prescribed  are  entitled  to  the  same  amount 
as  an  E-4  with  over  four  years’  service.  More  details 
on  this  subject  can  be  found  in  Joint  Travel  Regula- 
tions, Para  M8309. 


2600  miles),  you’d  be  allowed  $1924  for  expenses. 

A commercial  mover  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
quoted  the  following  figures  for  such  a move: 

• 95  cents  per  mile  basic  transport  cost. 

• 25  cents  per  mile  additional  charge  in  areas  where 
a 12-foot  wide  trailer  has  to  be  escorted. 

• $10  unblocking  fee. 

• $30  reblocking  at  destination  (owner  provides  the 
materials) . 

• $12.50  per  hour  for  disconnecting  utility  hose  ( the 
owner  usually  does  this  himself). 


If  you  estimate  500  miles  over  which  your  mobile 
home  has  to  be  escorted  and  one  hour  for  disconnect- 
ing utility  lines  for  which  you  pay  $12.50,  the  cost  of 
moving  would  be  about  $2647. 

Of  course,  if  you  ask  the  government  to  move  your 
mobile  home,  you  forfeit  your  right  to  a dislocation 
allowance  and  usually  to  a separate  shipment  of 
household  goods. 

| t probably  comes  as  no  surprise  that  there  is  con- 
* siderable  paperwork  to  be  done  in  connection  with 
a permanent  or  temporary  change  of  station  move 
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WHO  CAN  SHIP  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

Personnel  in  pay  grade  E-4  (with  over  2 years’  serv- 
ice but  with  sufficient  obligated  service  to  equal  6 
years’  total  active  service),  E-4  (with  over  4 years’ 
service),  and  all  personnel  above  that  rate  are  en- 
titled to  shipment  of  household  goods. 

WHEN  YOU  RECEIVE  PERMANENT  ORDERS 

Shipment  can  be  made  between  duty  stations.  Except 
in  cases  where  household  goods  are  located  at  the 
home  of  record,  upon  release  from  active  duty,  ship- 
ment can  be  made  from  and  to  places  other  than 
your  duty  station  (limited  in  cost). 

Shipment  will  be  made  at  Government  expense  and 
you  will  be  billed  for  excess  costs,  if  any. 

See  text  for  permanent  orders  weight  allowance. 

• Duty  Outside  the  United  States 

Contact  the  overseas  area  commander  or  your  pro- 
spective commanding  officer  to  find  out  what  articles 
of  furniture  or  household  goods  will  not  be  needed  at 
your  new  duty  station  overseas. 

You  may  request  storage  for  your  household  goods 
for  the  full  time  that  you  are  overseas,  whether  you 
have  dependents  or  not. 

Because  shipping  entitlements  are  based  on  things 
such  as  whether  you  have  dependents,  the  length 
of  your  overseas  tour,  etc.,  you  should  see  your  per- 
sonal property  transportation  officer  for  details  and 
limitations.  Your  household  goods  will  not  be  shipped 
until  you  receive  your  dependents’  entry  approval, 
where  applicable. 

• Sea  Duty 

If  you  are  ordered  to  a ship,  you  may  ship  your 
household  goods  to  the  home  port  or  home  yard 
of  the  vessel  or  to  any  selected  point  in  the  United 
States. 

You  may  be  directed  to  report  to  a vessel  at  a place 
which  is  not  the  home  yard  or  home  port.  Be  sure 
to  find  out  home  port  of  your  vessel  before  shipping 
household  goods. 

If  you  do  not  want  your  goods  shipped,  storage  priv- 
ileges are  the  same  as  for  overseas  duty. 

If  you  are  ordered  to  duty  or  temporary  duty  in 
connection  with  the  building,  fitting  out,  conversion, 
or  reactivation  of  a vessel  and  are  on  board  when 
commissioned,  see  your  personal  property  transpor- 
tation officer  for  special  entitlement. 


WHERE  YOU  CAN  GET  SHIPPING 
INFORMATION 

Before  making  any  arrangements,  it  is  important  to 
get  in  touch  with  your  personal  property  transporta- 
tion officer.  He  is  your  best  source  of  information 
and  will  give  you  the  word  on  your  shipping  rights 
and  limitations.  A personal  interview  with  him  is 
recommended. 

Don’t  hesitate  to  ask  questions  on  entitlement.  It  is 
better  to  know  all  the  answers  before  shipment. 

HOW  MUCH  CAN  YOU  SHIP? 

Your  grade  or  rank  at  the  time  your  orders  become 
effective  and  the  type  of  orders  (temporary  or 
permanent  change  of  station  orders)  will  determine 
your  maximum  weight  allowance. 


WHAT  YOU  CAN  SHIP  AS  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

Usual  household  items  including  furniture,  household 
appliances,  clothing,  baggage,  and  other  similar 
items  can  be  shipped.  See  your  personal  property 
transportation  officer  for  exceptions. 

Professional  books,  papers  and  equipment  when  re- 
quired for  reference  or  other  purposes  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties  are  also  permitted  with- 
out charge  against  the  prescribed  weight  allowance. 
The  estimated  weight  of  such  professional  books, 
papers  and  equipment  must  be  indicated  on  DD 
Form  1299. 


INFORMATION 
MOVING 


WHEN  YOU  RECEIVE  TEMPORARY  ORDERS 

Shipments  can  be  made  between  duty  stations,  or 
from  and  to  places  other  than  your  duty  station 
(limited  in  cost). 

Shipments  will  be  made  at  Government  expense  and 
you  will  be  billed  for  excess  costs,  if  any.  Storage 
of  the  temporary  weight  allowance  is  not  authorized. 

• When  Ordered  to  School 

If  storage  or  shipment  is  desired,  see  your  personal 
property  transportation  officer.  He  will  tell  you 
whether  or  not  your  orders  entitle  you  to  shipment 
and/or  storage  of  household  goods. 


I 
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SEPARATION  FROM  THE  SERVICE 

If  your  separation  is  under  honorable  conditions,  you 
may  have  your  permanent  weight  allowance  shipped 
from  your  last  or  any  previous  permanent  duty  sta- 
tion, using  orders  in  combination,  to  your  home  of 
record  or  the  place  from  which  ordered  to  active 
duty,  as  you  may  elect,  for  travel. 

If  your  orders  direct  temporary  disability  retirement, 
retirement  or  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  see  your 
personal  property  transportation  officer  regarding 
privileges  for  shipment  and  storage. 

Time  Limitation — Your  household  goods  must  be 
turned  over  to  a personal  property  transportation 
officer  or  carrier  for  shipment  within  1 year  from 
the  date  of  release  from  active  duty.  If  you  are  placed 
on  the  temporary  disability  retired  list,  retired,  or 
transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  and  are  undergoing 
hospitalization  or  medical  treatment  on  the  date  of 
termination  of  active  duty,  see  personal  property 
transportation  officer  for  exception  to  time  limit. 


WHAT  YOU  CANNOT  SHIP  AS  HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS 

Automobiles  or  other  motor  vehicles.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  special  regulations.  See  below. 

Trailers  may  not  be  shipped  even  though  they  may 
contain  household  goods. 

Boats  or  component  parts  thereof,  such  as  outboard 
motors,  pets,  wines,  liquors,  explosives,  or  other 
items  that  are  liable  to  damage  other  property  may 
not  be  shipped. 

Groceries  and  provisions  other  than  those  intended 
for  your  immediate  family  are  not  allowed. 

Articles  for  sale  or  articles  for  persons  other  than 
you  or  your  immediate  family  cannot  be  sent. 


UNACCOMPANIED  BAGGAGE 

When  required  to  carry  out  assigned  duties  or  to 
prevent  undue  hardships,  certain  items  may  be 
shipped  via  an  expedited  mode. 

Your  personal  property  transportation  officer  will 
explain  the  privileges  in  your  case. 


WHAT  PAPERS  ARE  NEEDED 

If  you  make  arrangements  personally,  you  will  need 
to:  Furnish  four  copies  of  your  orders  for  each  ship- 
ment. For  example,  if  part  of  your  goods  are  shipped 
via  an  expedited  mode,  part  by  other  means  and  part 
to  storage,  you  would  need  12  copies. 

Fill  out  Application  for  Shipment  and/or  Storage  of 
Personal  Property  (DD  Form  1299). 

If  your  dependent  or  agent  makes  arrangements  for 
you.  that  person  must: 

Furnish  the  necessary  copies  of  your  orders.  (See 
above.) 

Fill  out  DD  Form  1299.  (See  above.) 

Get  from  you  some  written  authority  (letter)  or  power 
of  attorney  to  act  in  your  name  to  arrange  for  ship- 
ment or  storage. 


INSURANCE 

This  is  a matter  for  you  to  decide.  If  your  goods  are 
being  shipped  by  ordinary  means  and  their  value, 
considering  depreciation,  is  more  than  $10,000,  you 
may  want  to  insure  the  difference  between  your  val- 
uation and  the  $10,000  protection  provided  by  the 
Government.  You  might  also  want  to  insure  your 
expeditious  shipment.  See  your  personal  property 
transportation  officer  if  it  contains  items  of  extraor- 
dinary value. 

If  you  have  commercial  insurance  or  plan  to  pur- 
chase it,  be  sure  to  read  the  policy  carefully!  Make 
sure  you  understand  its  provisions  and  limitations. 


HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  IN  PACKING  AND  MOV- 
ING 

Be  sure  you,  your  dependent,  or  agent  is  at  home 
when  packer  is  to  arrive. 

Take  down  drapes  and  pictures  from  walls. 

Arrange  for  the  disconnection  of  automatic  washers, 
kitchen  ranges,  refrigerators,  freezer  units,  dryers, 
and  other  mechanical  articles. 

Refrigerators  should  be  defrosted,  clean  and  thor- 
oughly dried  the  day  before  to  avoid  mildew. 

Have  telephone  and  utilities  disconnected. 
Disconnect  and  remove  air-conditioners. 

TV  antenna  should  be  removed  from  roof  and  dis- 
mantled. These  costs  will  have  to  be  paid  by  you. 
Purchase  a supply  of  hard-to-get  spare  parts  to  pack 
with  the  article,  especially  if  you  are  going  overseas. 
(A  couple  of  good  mail  order  catalogs  will  come  in 
very  handy.) 

Colthing,  furs,  rugs  and  woolens  should  be  sent  to 
the  cleaners  to  be  serviced  properly  for  shipping  and 
storage. 

Dishes  and  cooking  utensils  should  be  cleaned. 
Dispose  of  opened  but  unused  foods.  Do  not  pack. 
Do  not  include  fresh  fruit,  plants  or  flowers. 
Contents  of  deep  freeze  units  cannot  be  shipped. 
Kefep  canned  goods,  sealed  groceries,  and  other  food 
supplies  together  in  one  area  for  shipping. 

Remove  articles  from  furniture  drawers — especially 
heavy  or  breakable  items,  mirrors,  framed  pictures, 
and  liquids. 

Do  not  overload  furniture  with  packed  heavy  linens 
and  sheets. 

Dispose  of  old  books,  papers,  magazines,  excess 
furniture  and  all  articles  which  are  worn  out  or  no 
longer  needed.  Clean  out  the  garbage  containers 
and  wastebaskets  you  want  shipped. 

Do  not  forget  to  transfer  your  bank  account  (if  de- 
sired), make  arrangements  to  handle  contents  of 
your  safety  deposit  box,  discontinue  milk  and  news- 
paper service,  and  notify  post  office  of  your  change 
of  address.  Notify  commercial  insurance  agents  of 
your  transfer. 


HOUSEHOLD 


LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  CLAIMS 

If  your  household  goods  are  damaged  when  you  re- 
ceive them,  contact  the  nearest  personal  property 
transportation  officer  for  instructions.  If  possible, 
he  will  assign  an  inspection  officer  to  check  the 
damage. 

Do  mot  refuse  to  sign  the  Government  bill  of  lading 
or  DD  Form  619,  but  be  sure  to  note  missing  or 
damaged  items  on  the  bill  of  lading,  inventory  or 
other  shipping  document.  Notations  of  missing  or 
damaged  items  should  be  signed  by  you  and  the 
carrier’s  representative,  and  you  should  retain  a 
copy.  The  personal  property  transportation  officer 
will  provide  you  with  advice,  the  proper  claim  forms, 
and  a written  instruction  pamphlet.  Claims  may  be 
filed  with  the  Government  and  the  carrier  at  the  same 
time. 


STORAGE 


YOUR  VALUABLES 

Articles  of  extraordinary  value  such  as  currency, 
valuable  papers,  jewelry,  stamp  collections,  silver- 
ware, and  objects  made  of  precious  metals  should 
receive  special  handling.  The  Government  will  as- 
sume cost  of  transportation  if  it  is  within  your  weight 
allowance.  Consult  the  personal  property  transporta- 
tion officer  for  details  concerning  shipping  proce- 
dures, excess  valuation  and  insurance  coverage. 
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Arrange  to  accept  your  household  goods  promptly 
at  destination.  This  will  prevent  unnecessary  cost 
for  short  periods  of  storage  and  additional  handling. 
If  storage  in  transit  in  excess  of  90  days  is  required, 
due  to  conditions  beyond  your  control,  you  must  sub- 
mit a request  for  the  addition  to  90  days'  storage, 
supported  by  a statement  of  facts,  to  the  persQnal 
property  transportation  officer  at  origin  or  destina- 
tion. This  request  should  be  submitted  to  and  ap 
proved  by  the  transportation  officer  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 


MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Motor  vehicles  may  be  shipped  via  Government- 
owned  vessels  or  United  States  flag  commercial 
vessels  for  personnel  in  pay  grade  E-4  (with  over 
2 years’  service  but  with  sufficient  obligated  service 
to  equal  6 years’  total  active  service),  E— 4 (with  over 
4 years’  service),  and  personnel  above  that  grade 
who  are  ordered  to,  from,  or  between  overseas  duty 
stations,  and  who  are  in  receipt  of  official  notification 
of  a home  port  change. 

Automobiles,  passenger-carrying  jeeps,  station  wag- 
ons, auto  buses  not  exceeding  9-passenger  capacity, 
motorcycles  (with  or  without  sidecars),  motor  scoot- 
ers. motorbikes,  multipurpose  vehicles  such  as  pickup 
and  panel  trucks  may  be  shipped  Only  one  such 
vehicle  may  be  shipped  in  connection  with  perma- 
nent change  of  station  orders.  See  your  personal 
property  transportation  officer  concerning  restric- 
tions on  shipments  of  foreign-made  POVs. 

See  your  personal  property  transportation  officer  for 
details  on  how  to  condition  and  service  your  vehicle, 
what  papers  are  needed,  and  to  what  ocean  shipping 
terminal  to  deliver  your  vehicle.  The  transshipping 
activity  (Navy  port  of  embarkation)  will  notify  you 
when  and  where  to  deliver  your  vehicle. 
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which  involves  shipment  of  household  goods  and  gov- 
ernment transportation  for  your  car.  Your  personal 
property  officer  can  acquaint  you  with  the  documents 
which  you  must  complete  and  sign  as  well  as  with 
your  responsibilities  in  preparing  your  possessions  for 
shipment. 

Your  first  step  in  making  any  move  which  involves 
shipment  of  your  household  effects,  is  to  contact  your 
personal  property  officer  at  least  10  days  before  your 
move  is  scheduled.  This  officer  probably  will  be  in 
the  Navy  but,  in  localities  where  other  services  are 
represented  in  large  numbers,  your  personal  property 
officer  may  belong  to  a jointly  staffed  office,  or  an 
office  located  at  a non-Navy  activity. 

If  there  should  be  any  disagreement  or  misunder- 
standing concerning  the  shipment  of  your  household 
goods,  ask  the  personal  property  officer  with  whom 
you  are  dealing  to  call  the  Naval  Supply  Systems 
Command  Headquarters,  Personal  Property  Division 
(Code  053),  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  clarification. 

Another  tip:  The  Navy  Supply  Systems  Command 
has  prepared  a booklet  (NavSup  Publication  380) 
(Revised  April  1971)  entitled  “It’s  Your  Move.”  This 
pamphlet  contains  a useful  “how  to  do  it”  schedule 
for  making  a move  which  you  will  find  very  helpful. 
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Customs:  Your 
Rights  & Benefits 


■kjAVYMEN  who  make  overseas  purchases  and  send 
them  home  as  gifts  or  bring  them  home— either 
before  or  after  their  foreign  tour  is  officially  com- 
pleted—should  know  something  about  how  U.  S.  cus- 
toms officials  will  view  their  goodies  when  they 
arrive  in  the  U.  S. 

As  any  married  Navyman  returning  from  an  over- 
seas assignment  will  tell  you,  one  of  the  big  benefits 
that  the  Navy  offers  to  men  in  this  situation  is  duty- 
free entry  of  personal  and  household  effects  when  re- 
turning to  the  States  at  the  end  of  the  tour. 

Even  if  you  mail  your  belongings  home  ahead  of 
your  move,  they’ll  be  admitted  duty-free  if  you’ve 
made  the  proper  arrangements— which,  basically, 
means  filling  out  Customs  Form  6061  or  DOD  Form 
1252,  “Declaration  and  Entry  for  Personal  and  House- 
hold Effects.”  A copy  of  this  form  and  a copy  of  your 
orders  must  accompany  mailed  items  and  be  included 
in  any  shipment  made  for  you. 

You  can  even  ship  a foreign-made  car  duty-free, 
provided  you  actually  had  the  car  in  your  possession 
while  overseas.  In  other  words,  a car  purchased  by 
you  but  which  was  never  actually  delivered  to  you 
isn’t  entitled  to  free  entry. 

If  you  do  ship  a car  back  home,  you  must  pay  the 
shipping  expenses  for  its  delivery.  This  policy  will 
apply  until  1 Jul  1972,  when  the  government  will 


begin  paying  the  transportation  costs  which  applv  to 
this  situation. 

The  customs  exemption  does  not  apply  if  you’re 
returning  to  the  U.  S.  on  temporary  duty,  on  leave, 
or  for  personal  reasons  before  the  end  of  your  over- 
seas tour. 

there  are  certain  things— such  as  pets,  fruits  and 
* vegetables,  plants  and  plant  products,  and  certain 
types  of  TV  sets  and  microwave  ovens— which  will 
be  detained  by  Customs  if  you  try  to  bring  them 
home.  There  are  other  items  which  cannot  be  brought 
into  the  U.  S.  and  will  be  confiscated  by  Customs 
agents  when  found.  These  include  military  firearms, 
narcotics,  lottery  tickets,  obscene  materials,  wild  bird 
feathers  and  skins,  and  items  made  in  Cuba,  North 
Vietnam  or  North  Korea. 


A lmost  everyone  remembers  when  goods  of  Chi- 
nese  origin  were  not  permitted  entry  into  the 
United  States.  Even  Chinese  type  goods  had  to  have 
a certificate  of  origin.  These  regulations  have  been 
relaxed  so  that  servicemen  may  bring  Chinese  items 
into  the  country  provided  they  are  for  personal  use 
or  to  be  given  as  gifts. 

There  are  other  restrictions  which  apply  to  Navy- 
men  and  their  dependents  returning  from  overseas. 
Cigar  lovers,  for  example,  may  bring  no  more  than 
100  stogies  into  the  country  without  paying  duty  and, 
if  you’re  bringing  in  alcoholic  beverages,  you  must 
limit  the  quantity  to  128  fluid  ounces  (one  gallon). 
Three  quarts  of  this  must  be  of  U.  S.  manufacture. 
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Schooling  for 
Your  Dependents 


very  navy  family  with  orders  to  overseas  shore 
duty  wonders  what  kind  of  schools  are  available 
for  the  children.  Chances  are,  there  is  nothing  to 
worry  about,  especially  in  places  where  large  numbers 
of  service  families  are  concentrated.  More  than  likely, 
your  youngsters,  whether  they  are  of  kindergarten  age 
or  high  school  seniors,  will  receive  as  good  an  educa- 
tion overseas  as  they  would  receive  in  most  schools 
in  the  continental  United  States. 

To  be  eligible  for  schooling  overseas,  your  de- 
pendent must  be  your  unmarried  child,  stepchild, 
legally  adopted  child,  legal  ward  or  resident  in  your 
household  for  whom  you  stand  in  loco  parentis  and 


GIFTS  MAILED  FROM  OVERSEAS 

in  case  you  want  to  send  cifts  to  friends  and  rela- 
* tives  before  completing  your  overseas  tour,  items 
valued  at  $10  or  less  in  the  country  of  purchase  may 
enter  free  provided  the  recipient  receives  only  one 
gift  a day.  Alcoholic  beverages,  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
and  perfume  (containing  alcohol)  valued  at  more 
than  $1  are  excluded  from  the  $10  gift  parcel 
provision. 

Cach  package  must  be  clearly  marked  “unsolicited 
" gift  enclosed”  and  the  value  must  be  indicated 
on  the  package.  If  you  carry  the  gift  into  the  country 
as  you  return,  you  declare  it  but  the  gift  may  be  in- 
cluded in  your  exemption.  In  other  words,  all  mer- 
chandise must  be  declared,  including  merchandise 
you  are  bringing  in  as  gifts. 

Navymen  serving  in  combat  zones  may  send  gifts 
back  home  valued  at  $50  in  the  country  in  which  sold. 
There  are,  however,  several  kinks  in  the  rules  and 
you’d  do  well  to  check  first  with  postal  authorities 
concerning  customs  regulations. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side  in  any  of  these  cases,  it’s 
wise  to  check  with  your  transportation  officer  for  a 
complete,  up-to-date  list  of  those  items  affected  by 
Customs  regulations.  Another  good  source  of  informa- 
tion is  the  Customs  Service,  which  says  it  is  always 
willing  to  give  advice  to  servicemen  who  ship  things 
from  overseas  stations  to  the  U.  S.  Navymen  wanting 
information  on  customs  fees  and  procedures  can  re- 
ceive it  by  writing  to  the  customs  office  nearest  the 
intended  destination  of  purchase  or  by  writing  to  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20226,  for  their  pamphlets  “Cus- 
toms Highlights  for  Government  Personnel,”  and 
“U.  S.  Customs  Trademark  Information.” 


for  whom  you  provide  more  than  one-half  of  his 
support. 

He  also  must  have  reached  his  fifth  birthday  but 
not  his  21st  by  December  31st  of  the  current  school 
year.  Handicapped  dependents  of  educable  ability 
can,  regardless  of  age,  be  enrolled  in  an  educational 
program  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  handi- 
capped, if  available. 

The  schools  which  your  dependents  may  attend 
probably  will  be  operated  either  by  one  of  the  mil- 
itary departments,  a private  organization,  a church, 
a cooperative  or  by  your  host  government.  In  any 
case,  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  school  will  provide 
adequate  United  States-type  services. 

tuition  fees,  cost  of  instructional  materials  and  daily 
* transportation  which  are  provided  by  the  school  are 
paid  for  by  the  U.  S.  Government.  Such  items  as 
uniforms,  excursions  not  included  in  the  school’s 
planned  curriculum,  accident  or  health  insurance  for 
pupils,  food  and  transportation  (other  than  daily 
commuting  transportation  furnished  by  the  school), 
will  be  out  of  your  pocket  as  they  usually  are  in  the 
United  States. 

If  you  should  be  assigned  to  a remote  area  where 
no  adequate  school  is  available,  your  children  may 
take  home  study  correspondence  courses  for  grades 
kindergarten  though  12.  The  fees,  mailing  costs  and 
supervisory  services  which  are  furnished  by  the  cor- 
respondence course  center  are  paid  for  by  the 
government. 

If  your  dependents  are  of  high  school  age  (grades 
nine  through  12)  and  no  school  at  these  levels  is 
available  in  your  area,  they  may  be  enrolled  in  a 
boarding  school  nearest  your  overseas  post.  The 
government  pays  tuition  and  room  and  board,  but 
you  must  pay  for  transportation  to  and  from  the 
school  and  incidental  costs  such  as  those  for  personal 
laundry  and  dormitory  activity  fees. 

DOD  OVERSEAS  DEPENDENT  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

P ach  of  the  military  departments  is  responsible  for 
“ operating  schools  in  geographical  areas  assigned 
by  tbe  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

For  example,  if  your  overseas  duty  takes  you  to 
Europe  or  Africa,  your  dependents’  schooling  will  be 
provided  and  financed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

The  Air  Force  is  responsible  for  Department  of 
Defense  dependents’  schooling  in  the  Pacific  area. 

If  you  are  assigned  to  an  activity  in  the  Atlantic 
area,  the  Navy  will  provide  your  children’s  schooling. 
The  Navy  supports  schools  at  Lajes  Field,  Azores; 
at  the  Naval  Facility,  Eleuthera  (grades  one  through 
eight);  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Bermuda;  at  the 
Naval  Stations,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  Keflavik, 
Iceland;  and  Argentia,  Newfoundland;  and  at  Goose 
Air  Base,  Labrador.  The  Navy  is  also  financially 
responsible  for  all  DOD  dependents’  schooling  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  where  schools  are  operated  by 
the  Canal  Zone  government.  Schools  at  the  naval 
stations  at  Roosevelt  Roads  and  San  Juan,  Puerto 
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Rico  are  also  administered  by  the  Navy  but  the  money 
comes  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Costs 
for  dependents’  schooling  in  Central  and  South 
America  are  also  paid  from  Navy  appropriated  funds. 

If  you  are  located  in  an  area  where  there  is  a 
service-operated  school,  your  dependents  are,  of 
course,  expected  to  attend  it.  Those  who  prefer  to 
enroll  their  dependents  in  another  school  may  do  so, 
but  the  government  will  assume  no  responsibility  for 
the  costs. 

U ere  is  another  thing  to  remember  with  respect 
*■  to  costs:  According  to  Department  of  Defense 
regulations,  you  cannot  be  reimbursed  by  the  services 
for  payments  you  make  directly  to  an  overseas  school. 
Be  sure  to  make  all  arrangements  for  your  dependents’ 
overseas  schooling  through  your  command.  Don’t  enroll 
your  youngsters  and  pay  the  fees  yourself. 

All  service-operated  schools  are  staffed  by  well- 
trained,  experienced  teachers  and  administrators  who, 
in  most  cases,  have  received  their  training  in  the  United 
States.  Except  in  a few  small  elementary  schools, 
the  personnel  include  principals,  counselors,  nurses, 
speech  therapists,  remedial  reading  teachers,  special 
education  teachers,  psychologists  and  social  workers 
as  well  as  the  regular  classroom  teachers. 

The  curricula  are  largely  academically  oriented  and 
are  designed  according  to  the  better  stateside  school 
standards.  These  include  instruction  in  modern  math 
and  new  concepts  in  science. 


All  secondary  schools  are  equipped  with  science 
labs  and  some  have  additional  special  facilities,  such 
as  well  supplied  stocks  of  audiovisual  aids  and  librarv 
books. 

All  basic  textbooks  used  in  both  elementary  and 
high  schools  are  less  than  five  years  old  and  all  DOD- 
operated  schools  are  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

This  means  that  credits  earned  in  DOD  schools 
are  readily  transferable  to  United  States  high  schools 
and  are  usually  accepted  by  U.  S.  colleges  and  uni- 
versities without  question. 

All  DOD  schools  have  numerous  extracurricular 
activities,  including  sports,  clubs,  student  governing 
body  organizations  and  publications.  Of  course,  the 
school’s  size  determines  the  number  of  such  organiza- 
tions and  their  scope.  Wherever  they  are,  your  de- 
pendents’ school  life  will  be  both  interesting  and  busv. 

DEPENDENTS  OF  NAVYMEN  ABOARD  SHIPS  OVERSEAS 

if  you  are  assigned  to  duty  aboard  ship,  regardless 
■ of  where  the  ship  is  serving,  your  duty  station  is 
considered  to  be  the  home  port  of  the  ship. 

If  the  ship  is  homeported  overseas,  you  are  entitled 
to  the  same  benefits  for  your  children  as  you  would 
be  if  you  were  land-based  overseas. 

The  government  can’t,  however,  pay  for  any  stu- 
dents whose  sponsor  is  not  stationed  overseas.  The 
fact  that  you  are  serving  overseas  is  not  sufficient. 

MILITARY  WIVES  AS  TEACHERS 

the  department  of  defense  hires  qualified  military 
* wives  for  its  overseas  dependents’  schools.  How- 
ever, your  overseas  assignment  will  be  made  solely 
upon  the  needs  of  the  Navy  and  not  upon  your  wife’s 
ability  to  teach. 

Policy  requires  that  military  wives  be  hired  after 
they  arrive  at  their  husband’s  overseas  station.  This 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  changed  orders  which 
might  leave  a hard-to-fill  vacancy. 

DEPENDENTS  OF  DECEASED  PERSONNEL 

recent  legislation  has  authorized  schooling  at 
government  expense  in  DOD  overseas  schools  for 
dependents  of  Navymen  who  die  while  stationed 
overseas.  The  basic  requirements  are  that  for  a Navy- 
man  who: 

• Died  before  11  Jan  1971,  while  entitled  to  com- 
pensation or  active  duty  pay,  whose  widow  was 
residing  in  the  overseas  area  at  the  time  of  the  mem- 
ber’s death  or  is  now  or  was  a citizen  of  a foreign 
country  and  returns  to  her  country  of  origin,  may 
enroll  the  dependents  of  deceased  personnel  at  any 
time. 

•Died  after  10  Jan  1971,  while  entitled  to  com- 
pensation or  active  duty  pay,  whose  widow  was  re- 
siding in  the  overseas  area  at  the  time  of  the  mem- 
ber’s death  or  is  now  or  was  a citizen  of  a foreign 
country  and  returns  to  her  country  of  origin,  must 
enroll  the  dependent  of  the  deceased  Navyman  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  death. 
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before  taking  your  family  abroad,  here  are  some 
” tips  on  preparations  you  should  make  for  your 
children’s  schooling: 

•Take  along  their  birth  certificates.  These  should 
eliminate  trouble  proving  that  they  are  in  the  correct 
age  brackets  for  DOD-financed  schooling. 

• Have  forwarded  or  take  along  transcripts  of  their 
previous  schoolwork,  narrative  reports  on  their  per- 
sonality traits  and  study  habits,  and  lists  of  the  text- 
books they  have  been  using  and  their  scores  on 
standardized  tests.  These  will  be  of  great  help  in 
enabling  your  youngsters  to  get  the  most  out  of  their 
schooling. 

• Make  all  arrangements  for  schooling  in  accordance 
with  instructions  published  by  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  overseas  activity  to  which  you  are  assigned. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  enroll  your  child  in  a tuition-fee 
school  or  to  have  him  use  correspondence  courses,  the 
command  will  make  the  arrangements. 

To  assure  your  dependents  of  good  schooling  while 
they  are  overseas,  it  is  advisable  that  you  contact  your 
new  command  as  soon  as  possible  after  you  receive 
your  orders  with  the  request  that  adequate  schooling 
be  provided  for  your  dependents. 

Any  further  information  you  may  desire  about 
the  DOD  Dependents’  Schools  Program  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Navy  Dependents  Schooling  Branch 
(Pers-C323),  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C.  20370. 


Scholarships 
For  Navy  Juniors 


■ F YOU  HAVE  A CHILD  APPROACHING  COLLEGE  AGE,  lie 
1 or  she  may  be  eligible  to  compete  for  scholarships 
which  have  been  made  available  to  dependent  sons 
and  daughters  of  members  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps 
and  Coast  Guard. 

Over  the  years  various  Navy-oriented  groups  and 
associations  have  generously  established  special  schol- 
arship.and  award  programs  to  help  service  families  get 
over  the  financial  pinch  that  the  soaring  costs  of  high- 
er education  present. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
record,  character,  and  financial  need.  The  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  coordinates  applications  for  the 
awards,  but  actual  selection  of  recipients  and  presen- 
tations are  made  by  the  sponsoring  organizations. 

■ n most  cases,  scholarships  are  given  to  the  depend- 
* ent  children— including  adopted  children  and  step- 
children—of  members  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and 
Coast  Guard  who  are  serving  on  active  duty,  or  re- 
tired with  pay,  or  deceased  (while  on  active  duty  or 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Ane  of  the  best  sources  of  financial  aid  for  college 
expenses  is  a student  loan  provided  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  For  those  serving 
in  the  armed  forces  after  30  Jun  1970,  time  in  service 
may  be  credited  as  repayment  for  up  to  50  per  cent 
of  their  National  Defense  Student  Loan  (NDSL). 
Public  Law  91-230  (13  Apr  70),  which  broadened 
authority  for  the  cancellation  of  NDSLs  for  active 
duty  servicemen,  established  the  rate  of  forgiveness 
at  12.5  per  cent  per  year,  including  interest,  for  each 
year  of  consecutive  service.  In  other  words,  a man  who 
serves  for  four  years’  active  duty  may  he  relieved  of 
one-half  of  his  student  loan. 


retired  with  pay).  A dependent  child  is  considered  to 
be  anyone  who  is  unmarried  and  under  age  21,  or  un- 
der age  23  if  enrolled  in  a full-time  course  of  study  at 
an  approved  institution  of  higher  learning. 

Applicants  must  be  graduates  or  prospective  gradu- 
ates of  accredited  high  schools.  Students  already  en- 
rolled in  college  may  also  apply,  and  dependents  may 
apply  for  the  majority  of  these  awards. 

All  scholarship  applications  must  be  made  on  a form 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  which  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel (Pers-P511),  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20370.  When  completed  by  the  applicant, 
these  forms  should  be  submitted  to  the  same  office 
for  processing. 

■ jere  is  a partial  listing  of  the  agencies  and  or- 
1 1 ganizations  which  award  scholarships  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Navy/Marine  Corps  personnel: 

Clausey  Medal  of  Honor  Scholarship  Foundation 
Dolphin  Scholarship  Foundation 
Fleet  Reserve  Association  Scholarships 
Branch  50,  Fleet  Reserve  Association  Scholarship 
Fund 

Judith  Hubbard  Memorial  Scholarship 
Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association 
Scholarships 

Marianas  Naval  Officers’  Wives’  Club  Scholarship 
Naval  Academy  Women’s  Club  Scholarship 
New  York  Council  Navy  League  Scholarship  Fund 
Navy  Wives  Clubs  Scholarship  Foundation 
Navy  Supply  Corps  Officers’  Wives  Scholarship  Fund 
Oceana  Officers’  Wives’  Club  Scholarship 
Stanford  F.  Zimet  Memorial  Scholarship 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II  Scholarship 
Robert  Crown  Memorial  Scholarship 
The  Commander  L.  F.  Rolen  Scholarship 
Levin  M.  Powell  Scholarships 
Society  of  Sponsors  of  the  United  States  Navv 
Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
The  Grace  Moore  Brewer  Memorial  Scholarship 
AMVETS  Memorial  Scholarships 
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American  Legion  Auxiliary  Scholarship  Fund 
Knights  of  Columbus 
American  Legion  Scholarships 
Defense  Supply  Association  (New  York  Chapter) 
The  scholarships  cited  above  represent  only  a par- 
tial listing  of  those  available,  and  are  specifically  for 
Navy/Marine  Corps  dependents  embarking  on  a col- 
lege education.  There  are  many  others— local  and  na- 
tional, military  and  civilian— for  which  your  children 
may  also  compete.  There  is  a large  variation  in  the  re- 
quirements for  and  the  amounts  of  the  various  scholar- 
ships, but  they’re  well  worth  looking  into,  as  every 
little  bit  helps  during  the  college  years. 

Your  personnel  officer  can  provide  you  with  infor- 


NRS  INTEREST-FREE  LOANS 

interest-free  loans  to  student  dependents  of  Navy- 
■ men  who  hope  to  attend  college  or  vocational 
schools  after  graduation  from  high  school  are  avail- 
able from  the  Navy  Relief  Society.  Loans  may  be  for 
as  much  as  $1250  per  year,  per  student,  depending 
upon  individual  needs  and  family  circumstances; 
these  include  size,  assets  and  income. 

Those  eligible  must  be  under  age  23  and  depen- 
dents of  Regular  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel, 
active  or  retired.  Dependents  of  Reservists  are  also 
eligible  if  the  Reservist  is  on  continuous  active  duty, 
was  retired  for  physical  disability,  or  retired  after  20 
years  of  active  duty. 

Types  of  schools  to  be  attended  include  accredited 
colleges,  vocational  schools  or  prep  schools  for  service 
academies. 

Loans  are  made  directly  to  the  student  dependents, 
with  the  stipulation  that  repayment  begin  with  em- 
ployment after  graduation  in  monthly  increments. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  15  Mar  1972.  The 
applications  need  not  be  complete  in  every  detail 
when  submitted,  inasmuch  as  the  decision  on  college 
selection  may  not  be  final  and  expense  estimates  may 
change. 

For  complete  information,  write  to  the  Navy  Relief 
Society,  Suite  1228,  801  North  Randolph  Street, 
Arlington,  Va.  22203. 


mation  about  the  many  Navy-sponsored  or  Navy-ori- 
ented scholarship  programs,  and  one  of  the  best 
places  to  go  for  details  about  others  is  in  the  Office  of 
Education  in  your  state  or  city. 

there  will  be  additional  Navy  junior  scholarships 
* for  the  1972-73  scholarship  program  and  new 
ones  are  added  from  time  to  time.  Navy  applicants 
for  scholarships  on  behalf  of  their  children  should 
contact  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Pers-P511), 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.C.  20370,  in  early 
January  for  current  information,  and  for  a copy  of  the 
scholarship  pamphlet  listing  eligibility  requirements, 
Nav-Pers  15003-A. 


War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance  Program— Sons 
and  daughters  of  veterans  who  died  or  were  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  as  the  result  of  a sen- 
ice-connected  injury  or  illness  are  eligible  for  help 
under  this  program.  Such  children  may  receive  grants 
from  the  Veterans  Administration  up  to  $175  a month 
for  36  months  of  approved,  full-time  college  or  voca- 
tional training.  Lesser  grants  are  paid  for  three-quar- 
ters or  half-time  training. 

Marriage  is  not  a bar  to  this  grant,  which  is  usually 
limited  to  those  between  18  and  26  years  of  age.  Gen- 
erally, benefits  under  this  program  are  for  students  en- 
rolling in  colleges,  universities  and  technical  schools. 
Below  college-level  courses  may  be  taken  only  in 
schools  which  offer  specialized  training  for  a vocation- 
al goal. 

A person  entitled  to  assistance  under  this  program 
who  is  handicapped  by  a physical  or  mental  disability 
may  receive  specialized  training. 

Specific  information  on  eligibility,  how  to  applv, 
specialized  training,  schools,  educational  costs  and  re- 
lated matters  mav  be  obtained  at  any  VA  office. 


Recreational 

Facilities 


to  help  you  enjoy  your  off-duty  hours,  both  aboard 
* ship  and  at  shore  installations,  you’ll  find  a variety 
of  recreational  facilities  at  your  disposal.  No  matter 
who  you  are  or  what  you  do,  you  must  have  some 
free  time  and  if  you  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
the  Navy— through  its  Special  Services  program— will 
help  you. 

You’ll  find  recreation  buildings  and  theaters,  li- 
braries and  writing  rooms,  lounges  and  gymnasiums, 
hobby  shops  with  arts  and  crafts  rooms,  various  clubs, 
game  and  music  rooms,  canteens  and  snack  bars. 
You’ll  also  find  athletic  fields  and  courts;  picnic  areas; 
swimming  pools  and  beaches;  rifle,  pistol  and  skeet 
ranges;  boating  and  fishing  areas;  and  golf  courses. 

You  won’t  find  all  these  activities  at  each  of  your 
duty  stations,  but  you  will  find  many  at  most  of  them. 
Even  aboard  ship  there  are  a number  of  facilities 
available  for  your  leisure-hour  activities.  Depending 
on  their  size,  most  ships  have  libraries,  movies  and 
hobby  shops.  Many  have  an  organized  recreational 
program  and  sponsor  intramural  or  varsity  athletics, 
ranging  from  boxing  to  skeet-shooting. 

Here  is  a rundown  of  some  of  the  major  recreational 
facilities  available  to  Navymen  and  their  families 
through  the  Special  Services  program  . 

• Fleet  Recreational  Centers,  generally  located  at 
large  naval  installations,  are  maintained  where  a large 
number  of  ships  are  homeported  or  frequently  visit 
during  operations.  These  centers  generally  offer  a 
wide  range  of  sporting  and  leisure  activities. 

• Fleet  Recreation  Parks,  such  as  the  one  located  at 
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Solomons,  Md.,  are  a relatively  new  concept  in  recre- 
ational facilities.  The  260-acre  Solomons  complex  is 
designed  for  the  outdoor  enthusiast  and  offers  com- 
fortable overnight  accommodations,  camping  facilities 
and  plenty  of  opportunity  for  fishing,  boating,  swim- 
ming, picnicking,  playing  golf  or  just  plain  relaxing. 
The  park  is  available  on  a year-round  basis  to  allow 
Fleet  personnel  with  varying  rotational  cycles  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  get  in  some  vacation  time  each  year. 

• Movies  are  regularly  shown  in  almost  every  ship 
and  at  almost  every  station  in  the  Navy,  regardless  of 
size.  A completely  new  $7. 5-million  program,  which 
features  centralized  procurement  and  distribution  of 
films,  will  go  into  effect  later  this  year.  Improved 
service  for  both  overseas  and  Fleet  units  will  result 
from  the  new  system— so  no  matter  where  you  are,  you 
can  usually  see  a movie  every  night. 

• Libraries  are  popular  places  among  Navymen  on 
ships  and  stations  the  world  over.  Collectively,  you 
and  your  shipmates  tackle  nearly  1.5  million  new 
books  each  year— with  subjects  ranging  from  science 
and  sociology  to  “whodunits”  and  “how-to-do-its.”  Col- 
lections range  from  a few  books  aboard  small  ships 
such  as  oceangoing  tugs  to  as  many  as  100,000  vol- 
umes at  large  shore  stations  such  as  NAS  Pensacola. 

• Hobby  crafts  available  through  the  Navy  include 
37  different  off-duty  activities  such  as  carpentry, 
leather  craft,  painting  and  photography.  If  you  have 
a hobby  or  want  to  develop  one,  you’ll  usually  find 
the  help  and  equipment  you  need— even  at  sea.  More 
than  20  of  the  37  hobbies  supported  by  the  Navy  hob- 
by craft  program  are  recommended  for  shipboard  use. 

• Navy  clubs  and  messes  can  be  found  at  shore  in- 
stallations throughout  the  world.  Commissioned  Of- 
ficers’ Messes  (Closed)  provide  essential  lodging  and 
food  service  for  bachelor  officers.  Commissioned  Of- 
ficers’ Messes  (Open),  CPO  Messes,  Petty  Officers’ 
Messes  (Open)  and  Enlisted  Men's  Clubs  are  operated 
to  provide  dining,  social  and  recreational  facilities. 

• Sports  of  all  kinds  are  available  through  Navy  rec- 
reation programs.  The  sports  program  at  any  one  ac- 


COUNT  'EM— 8400  FACILITIES 


|%id  you  know  that  you  were  a stockholder?  If  you 
didn’t,  you  should  know  now  that,  as  a Navy  man 
or  woman,  you’re  a stockholder  in  one  of  the  largest 
companies  in  the  world— the  Navy  Resale  System 
(NRS).  And,  like  other  stockholders,  you  receive  div- 
idends; in  this  case,  the  many  recreation  programs 
which  NRS  administers  throughout  the  Navy. 

In  essence,  NRS  redistributes  the  profits  made  at 
Navy  exchanges,  ship’s  stores  and  similar  outlets  into 
recreational  programs  to  serve  you,  the  patron.  This 
money  is  rechanneled  into  recreation  funds  at  dif- 
ferent levels  ranging  from  a unit  recreation  fund  to  the 
BuPers  Central  Recreation  Fund,  depending  on  where 
it  will  best  serve  the  needs  of  the  most  people. 

Just  to  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  Navy’s  rec- 
reational program  operation,  here’s  a list  of  facilities — 
over  8400  of  them— located  on  bases  and  stations. 
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Golf  courses 

90 

259 

Swimming  pools 

167 

1482 

Bowling  lanes 

160 

Gymnasiums 

132 

132 

Hobby  shops 

(arts  and  crafts) 

44 

137 

Hobby  shops 
(automotive) 

205 

Theaters 

187 

401 

Recreational 

buildings 

1175 

52 

Marinas 

672 

Playing  fields 

1980 

1113 

Playing  courts 

Officers'  Messes 
(open) 

Officers'  Messes 
(closed) 

CPO  ond  PO  Messes 
(open) 

Petty  Officers' 
Messes  and  Enlisted 
Messes  (open) 
Enlisted  Men's  Clubs 

(messes) 

Exterior  miscellane- 
ous facilities 
Interior  miscellane- 
ous facilities 


tivity  is  generally  determined  by  requests  from  the 
men  stationed  there,  and  is  usually  influenced  by  the 
size  of  the  activity.  For  a list  of  facilities  see  above. 
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/nne  of  the  most  foolproof  ways  of  ensuring  a 
bright  future  and  comfortable  retirement  is  par- 
ticipation in  a savings  program  throughout  your  Navy 
career. 

Saving  money  is  like  dieting— it  takes  a certain 
amount  of  will  power,  but  some  plans  are  easier  than 
others.  If  you’re  willing  to  put  aside  a relatively  small 
amount  from  each  paycheck— or  have  someone  else 
put  it  aside  for  you,  if  that’s  less  painful— you’ll  have 
a sizable  stack  of  green  accumulated  by  the  time 
you’re  due  for  retirement. 

As  a Navyman,  you  have  several  methods  of  saving 
available  to  you.  A few  of  the  more  popular  ones  are 
stocks  and  bonds,  mutual  funds,  savings  accounts  in 
banks,  credit  unions,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
even  life  insurance  with  investment  features. 

Those  which  have  the  government’s  endorsement 
include  U.S.  Savings  Bonds,  Uniformed  Services  Sav- 
ings Deposit  Program,  Allotment  Expansion,  Taking 
Less  Than  Full  Pay,  and  Credit  Unions. 

SAVINGS  BONDS 

the  savings  bond  program,  for  instance,  offers  a 
1 payroll  savings  plan  that  allows  you  to  have  a certain 
amount  deducted  from  your  paycheck  each  payday. 
This  amounts  to  $6.25  per  month,  which  gives  you  an 
$18.75  investment  toward  a $25  bond  every  three 
months. 

One  good  reason  the  Savings  Bond  program  is  a 
sound  method  for  storing  a little  green  is  that  interest 
rates  have  increased  periodically.  The  current  interest 
rate  on  Series  E and  H Bonds,  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  1 Jun  1970,  is  five  and  one-half  per  cent 
when  held  to  maturity. 

Series  E Bonds  are  sold  at  a discount  of  25  per 
cent  less  than  their  face  value.  Interest  is  compound- 
ed semiannually  and  redemption  value  increases  each 
six-month  period.  Unlike  older  Series  E Bonds  which 
matured  over  a longer  period,  these  bonds  reach  first 
maturity  in  five  years  and  10  months. 

Series  H Bonds  are  current-income  securities  which 
reach  first  maturity  in  10  years.  They  are  sold  at  face 
value,  and  interest  is  paid  by  checks  issued  semi- 
annually by  the  Treasury. 

Options  have  also  been  introduced  which  allow 
you  to  hang  on  to  your  bonds  for  an  additional  pe- 
riod beyond  maturity  to  receive  more  interest.  The 
Department  of  the  Treasury  recently  granted  a sec- 
ond 10-year  extension  to  Series  H Bonds  issued  from 
June  1952  through  January  1957. 

A nother  very  practical  reason  for  buying  bonds 
**  is  the  tax  advantage— especially  when  E bonds  are 
purchased  to  create  “tax-free”  college  education  funds. 

E Bonds  may  be  registered  in  the  child’s  name, 


with  a parent  or  the  purchaser  shown  as  beneficiary 
—but  not  as  co-owner.  At  the  end  of  the  first  vear  of 
bond  purchases,  a federal  income-tax  return  is  filed 
in  the  name  of  the  child,  listing  the  increase  in  bond 
value  (interest)  as  income  to  the  child. 

Filing  this  one  return  establishes  “intent.”  No  fur- 
ther returns  must  be  filed  as  long  as  bond  interest, 
plus  other  income,  comes  to  less  than  $1700  for  the 
years  1970-2,  or  $1750  for  1973  and  thereafter.  And 
no  tax  is  due  until  the  income  exceeds  $1725  (for 
1970),  $1700  (for  1971  and  72,  or  $1750  (for  1973 
and  thereafter). 

Thus,  when  the  child’s  bonds  are  redeemed  to  meet 
college  costs,  the  accrued  interest  is  free  from  income 
tax— but  be  sure  to  retain  a copy  of  the  tax  return 
filed  the  first  year,  as  proof  of  intent. 

You  may  also  save  tax  money  simply  by  waiting 
until  the  youngster  begins  to  cash  his  bonds  for  college 
expenses.  The  student  then  files  his  or  her  own  tax 
return  each  year,  reporting  the  full  amount  of  interest 
on  redeemed  bonds  as  income.  The  taxable  amounts 
are  the  same  as  stated  above. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a way  to  help  supplement 
your  retirement  checks,  bonds  are  a surefire  aim.  By 
converting  your  Series  E Bonds  to  income-producing 
Series  H Bonds,  you  can  receive  a specific  amount 
of  additional  income  every  six  months.  The  Series 
H Bonds,  which  yield  the  same  interest  rate  as  the 
Series  E Bonds,  are  available  in  denominations  of 
$500,  $1000,  $5000  and  $10,000. 

When  separation  time  comes  around,  be  sure  you 
submit  a request  to  withdraw  any  bonds  held  in  safe- 
keeping at  Navy  Finance  Center,  Cleveland.  At  some 
commands  this  is  a routine  part  of  the  checkout  pro- 
cedure, and  you  can  save  NFC  an  unnecessary  work- 
load and  yourself  an  unnecessary  delay  if  you  make 
sure  this  is  accomplished. 

SAVINGS  DEPOSIT  PROGRAM 

Perhaps  the  most  exclusive  method  of  saving 
available  to  you  when  you’re  assigned  overseas  is 
the  Uniformed  Services  Savings  Deposit  Program. 

Replacing  the  Soldiers’,  Sailors’,  and  Airman’s  De- 
posits Program  in  1966,  ussdp  has  as  its  main  attrac- 
tion a generous  10  per  cent  interest  that  is  compound- 
ed quarterly  on  funds  deposited. 

Here’s  how  the  program  works. 

Before  you  depart  for  your  overseas  duty— outside 
the  50  states,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or  American  Samoa— on  either 
a permanent  or  temporary  basis  for  90  days  or  more, 
you  may  apply  for  the  ussdp  savings  plan  through 
your  disbursing  officer.  He’ll  have  you  register  a J 
allotment  (NavCompt  Form  545)  in  advance  which 
will  eliminate  time-consuming  paperwork  at  your 
destination.  The  form  will  be  attached  to  your  pay 
record  and  the  allotment  will  be  automatically  reg- 
istered by  your  overseas  disbursing  officer  upon  your 
arrival. 

Deposits  made  on  or  before  the  10th  of  any  given 
month  will  earn  interest  computed  from  the  first 
of  the  month.  Those  made  after  the  10th  will  not 
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draw  interest  until  the  first  of  the  following  month. 

A $10,000  limit  is  placed  on  the  amount  of  de- 
posits for  which  interest  may  be  paid.  In  your  effort 
to  reach  this  sum,  you  may  deposit  any  amount  into 
the  program  from  your  unallotted  pay  and  allowances 
in  increments  of  $5  or  more. 

As  previously  mentioned,  any  extra  cash,  such  as 
special  pay  and  allowances,  that  you  receive  while 
overseas  may  be  allotted  through  your  disbursing 
officer  for  the  purchase  of  savings  bonds  or  as  deposits 
in  a savings  program. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  you  make  deposits  by  “J” 
allotment.  You  may,  if  you  wish,  make  cash  deposits 
using  money  from  any  of  the  following  pays  and 
allowances: 

• Basic  pay. 

• Special  sea  duty  or  other  special  location  pay. 

• Proficiency  pay. 

• Incentive  pay. 

• Hostile  fire  pay. 

• Family  separation  allowance. 

• Reenlistment  bonus. 

The  savings  you  deposit  in  the  ussdp  may  be  with- 
drawn only  under  bona  fide  emergency  conditions 
certified  by  your  commanding  officer  anytime  before 
your  return  to  the  U.S.  However,  when  you  are 
issued  a permanent  change  of  station  set  of  orders 
or  are  separated  from  active  duty  for  return  to  the 
States,  your  savings  account  will  be  closed,  your 
interest  compounded,  and  you’ll  be  handed  the  re- 
sults of  your  positive  thought  toward  saving.  This 
payoff  may  be  requested  any  time  within  90  days 
after  your  return  from  overseas  or  it  can  be  made 
at  a debarkation  point. 

"RIDING”  ON  THE  BOOKS 

the  taking  less  than  full  pay  method  of  saving 

* is  frequently  used  by  men  aboard  ship  and  by 
some  men  overseas  who  find  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
from  their  pay  allowance  only  that  amount  needed  to 
meet  monthly  expenses.  They  let  the  remainder  of 
their  pay  “ride”  on  the  books.  Your  money  doesn’t 
earn  any  interest  during  the  ride,  but  it  does  serve 
as  a reserve,  readily  available. 

CREDIT  UNIONS 

Next  to  the  ussdp,  one  of  the  more  sound  invest- 
ments available  to  the  Navyman,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  shares  in  credit  unions.  Such  memberships 
have  become  one  of  the  most  popular  methods  of 
saving  for  individuals  who  have  a common  interest 
or  occupation,  such  as  the  Navy. 

At  nearly  every  stateside  naval  station  you’ll  find 
a Navy  credit  union  in.  which  you  can  invest.  Per- 
sonnel overseas  who  are  not  members  of  another 
credit  union  are  eligible  for  membership  in  Navy 
Federal  Credit  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.  20360. 
Your  savings  purchase  shares  in  the  credit  union 
and  immediately  go  to  work  for  you,  earning  as  high 
as  six  per  cent  per  annum  in  dividends. 

■ n addition  to  giving  you  an  opportunity  to  gain 

* financially,  the  credit  union  offers  long-  and  short- 
term loans  for  the  purchase  of  that  new  car  you’ve 


been  wanting  to  buy,  or  that  new  suite  of  living  room 
furniture  your  wife  has  been  eyeing,  or  maybe  just 
for  your  summer  vacation.  Here  again,  an  allotment 
may  be  made  out  either  to  make  a payment  on  a 
loan  or  for  buying  shares  on  a regular  basis. 

As  you  can  see,  judging  from  just  these  few  methods 
of  saving,  the  opportunity  to  invest  in  your  future 
is  almost  unlimited. 


Your  Insurance  — 
A Good  Deal 


^ince  29  sep  1965,  each  member  of  the  Armed 
**  Forces,  serving  on  active  duty  under  a call  or  or- 
der which  is  not  limited  to  30  days  or  less,  has  been 
covered  by  Servicemen’s  Group  Life  Insurance 
(SGLI). 

This  coverage— which  was  increased  from  $10,000 
to  $15,000  in  June  1970— costs  you  only  $1  per  month 
for  each  $5000  of  insurance.  The  coverage  is  yours 
automatically  unless  you  specify  in  writing  that  you 
do  not  want  it. 

Assuming  you  have  taken  advantage  of  this  bar- 
gain, $3  monthly  is  withheld  from  your  pay  to  cover 
your  share  of  participation.  Or,  and  again  only  at 
your  request,  you  may  be  covered  for  lesser  amount  of 
$5000  or  $10,000  at  a monthly  cost  of  $1  or  $2,  re- 
spectively. 

When  you  consider  what  it  costs  you,  SGLI  is  gen- 
erous. But  it  is  term  insurance,  which  means  it  is  good 
only  for  a certain  period.  Your  protection  ends  120 
days  after  you  leave  active  duty,  unless  totally  dis- 
abled at  separation,  in  which  case  it  may  be  extend- 
ed up  to  one  year  following  separation  while  the  mem- 
ber remain  totally  disabled. 

There  are  provisions  for  you  to  convert  to  a per- 
manent type  of  plan,  and  we’ll  look  at  SGLI  in  more 
detail  below,  but  first  you  are  advised  to  consider  the 
broad  subject  of  life  insurance  and  the  advance  steps 
you  can  take  to  ease  the  financial  burden  on  your  de- 
pendents in  the  event  you— the  family  breadwinner- 
should  die. 

Of  course,  if  you  die  while  on  active  duty,  your 
family  will  receive  up  to  $15,000  SGLI  plus  other  pay- 
ments and  benefits  the  government  provides  for  next 
of  kin  (see  the  section  on  survivors’  benefits).  Nice, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  these  benefits  com- 
bined will  probably  be  enough  only  to  tide  your  de- 
pendents over  until  they  can  make  other  arrangements 
to  supplement  their  income. 

If  you  leave  active  duty,  and  die  after  losing  your 
SGLI  and  before  subscribing  to  some  other  life  in- 
surance plan,  your  dependents  will  face  a financial 
crisis. 

Either  way,  the  time  to  take  action  to  ensure  your 
family’s  financial  well-being  is  before  it’s  too  late.  Life 
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RIGHTS  & BENEFITS  / YOUR  INSURANCE 

insurance  policies  cannot  be  written  posthumously. 

In  such  a case  you  might  consider  a Family  Income 
or  a Family  Protection  policy,  both  of  which  usually 
combine,  in  slightly  different  ways,  the  permanent 
protection  of  straight  life  with  the  cheaper,  tempo- 
rary protection  of  term. 

The  permanent  portion  of  most  family  plans  runs 
for  life.  The  term  portion  usually  lasts  for  10,  15  or 
20  years,  and  covers  the  period  when  your  children 
are  still  growing  and  your  protection  needs  are  the 
greatest.  The  term  insurance  in  these  policies  costs 
less  than  if  you  were  to  purchase  it  separately. 

INSURANCE  OFFICER 

n efore  you  decide  on  the  type  of  insurance  best 
D suited  for  you  and  your  family,  it  would  be  wise 
to  visit  your  Insurance  Officer.  He  will  not  only  ex- 
plain to  you  about  government  life  insurance,  but  he 


CHOOSE  YOUR  OPTIONS  CAREFULLY 

■ki  early  all  life  insurance  policies  state  that  the 
* ' policy  benefit  (face  value)  will  be  paid  as  a lump 
sum  of  money.  However,  you  or  your  beneficiary  may 
find  it  wiser  to  choose  one  of  many  settlement  options, 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  proceeds  of  the  policy  at 
maturity  will  be  held  by  the  company,  which  then 
begins  paying  a regular  income  in  place  of  the  lump 
sum.  ( usgli  and  nsli  are  not  payable  in  a lump  sum 
unless  the  insured  so  directs.) 

The  use  of  this  option  eliminates  the  danger  that 
the  proceeds,  if  paid  in  one  large  bundle,  might  be 
poorly  handled  or  misspent  by  the  beneficiary. 

Option  payments  may  be  arranged  on  an  annual, 
semiannual,  quarterly,  or  even  monthly  basis.  You 
should  insist  that  your  insurance  agent  spell  out  all 
the  variations  of  option  settlements  under  the  policy 
you  select. 

Here  are  some  other  points  of  life  insurance: 

• Read  and  reread  your  policy.  You  should 
thoroughly  understand  its  provisions  and  benefits. 

• Keep  your  policy  in  a safe  place.  Treat  it  as  you 
would  any  other  important  family  paper,  but  let  your 
beneficiary  know  where  it  is  stowed. 

• Keep  the  company  informed  of  your  address.  This 
is  particularly  important  for  the  Navyman  who  moves 
every  couple  of  years. 

• Discuss  your  insurance  program  with  your  family 
or  other  beneficiaries.  Let  them  share  in  the  plan- 
ning from  the  outset,  and  discuss  any  changes  in  your 
program  'vith  them. 

• Review  your  life  insurance  program  with  your 
agent  at  least  every  two  years.  Changes  to  your  in- 
surance program  may  be  advisable  because  of 
changed  conditions.  When  you  are  transferred,  you 
can  obtain  the  name  of  an  agent  in  your  new  locality 
by  writing  your  company’s  home  office. 


can  answer  questions  about  life  insurance  in  general. 
He  will  not  tell  you  what  type  of  policy  to  buy,  but  he 
can  pass  on  to  you  some  of  his  business  knowledge 
of  insurance  matters. 

Your  Insurance  Officer’s  helpfulness  in  selecting  an 
agent  or  company  for  commercial  life  insurance  is 
limited  because,  frankly,  he  is  not  authorized  to  recom- 
mend a specific  commercial  concern.  He  will  probablv 
tell  you  to  select  your  company  and  agent  by  making 
inquiries  among  your  family  and  friends. 

Or,  he  may  steer  you  toward  membership  in  one 
of  the  associations  which  provide  group  life  insurance 
for  servicemen  and  families  at  low  premium  rates. 

SASCRA'S  LIFE  INSURANCE  PROVISION 

^ne  of  the  benefits  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  is  the  “life  insurance 
provision”  designed  to  assist  you  in  making  payment 
on  commercial  insurance  premiums  if  you  have  diffi- 
culty because  of  limited  income  while  on  active  duty. 

More  formally  known  as  “guaranty  of  premiums  on 
commercial  life  insurance,”  this  provision  applies  to  up 
to  a total  of  $10,000  of  insurance  (in  one  or  more  pol- 
icies) on  your  own  life  and  issued  at  least  180  days 
before  you  entered  the  service. 

In  essence,  the  Veterans  Administration  will  guar- 
antee the  payment  of  the  premiums  and  interest.  Ap- 
plication is  made  on  VA  Form  9-380,  direct  to  the  in- 
surance company,  with  copies  sent  to  the  VA. 

When  you  return  to  civilian  life,  you  are  obliged  to: 

• Resume  making  premium  payments  yourself. 

• Arrange  with  the  insurance  company  so  that  you 
can  repay  the  back  premiums  and  interest. 

This  should  be  done  within  two  years,  because  after 
that,  any  indebtedness  is  treated  as  a policy  loan,  un- 
less the  indebtedness  exceeds  the  cash  value.  If  the 
latter  is  the  case,  the  policy  is  terminated  and  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  the  insurance  company  the  difference 
between  the  indebtedness  and  the  cash  value. 

The  amount  paid  by  the  Government  then  becomes 
your  debt  to  the  Government. 


KEEP  V.A.  POSTED 

| f you  hold  one  of  the  old  usgli  or  NSLI  insurance 
* policies  and  haven’t  kept  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion informed  of  your  address,  you  are  urged  to  write 
the  VA  Insurance  Center,  5000  Wissahickon  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19144.  Give  your  name,  serial  num- 
ber, VA  insurance  number,  and  mailing  address. 

As  a policy  holder,  you  may  be  entitled  to  one  of 
the  NSLI  and  usgli  dividends  that  VA  can’t  mail  out 
because  of  insufficient  or  invalid  addresses.  (On  the 
subject  of  dividends,  4,191,200  policyholders  of  usgli 
and  NSLI  shared  some  $264  million  in  dividends  dur- 
ing 1970.  The  dividends  are  paid  from  savings  and 
earnings  on  the  insurance  trust  funds.) 
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You  are  advised  to  approach  this  matter  carefully. 

Eventually,  you  will  either  have  to  make  repay- 
ments plus  interest,  or  lose  the  policy  and  still  have  a 
debt  to  the  Government. 

But  this  leads  to  one  final  point  on  the  subject  of 
commercial  insurance:  If  you  have  a life  insurance 
plan  that  was  purchased  before  you  entered  the  Navy, 
you  are  advised  to  hang  on  to  it.  Should  you  cash  it 
in  or  let  it  lapse,  you  will  find  that  when  you  return  to 
civilian  life,  the  premiums  on  a new  policy  would  be 
considerably  higher  than  the  premiums  you  are  pay- 
ing now.  It  pays  to  start  an  insurance  plan  early. 

GOVERNMENT  INSURANCE 

qeveral  different  types  of  Government  life  insur- 
^ ance  have  been  available  to  active  duty  Navy  men 
and  women  at  different  times. 

U.  S.  Government  Life  Insurance  (usgli)  was  is- 
sued during  World  War  I and  to  persons  on  active 
duty  thereafter  up  to  1940  and  continued  to  be  avail- 
able to  veterans  of  WWI  up  to  1951.  A few  veterans 
still  have  it. 

National  Service  Life  Insurance  (NSLI)  replaced 
usgli  in  1940,  and  was  available  until  1951.  Many 
types  of  nsli  which  pay  no  dividends,  policy  numbers 
prefixed  by  rs,  w and  rh,  were  issued  from  1951 
through  1956.  The  program  with  the  rh  prefix  is  still 
open.  Some  members  on  active  duty  probably  have 
insurance  of  one  of  these  types. 

Servicemen  s Indemnity  took  over  in  1951  and  pro- 
vided payments  of  $92.90  monthly  for  120  months  to 
selected  survivors  of  active  duty  servicemen.  This 
was  popularly  known  as  “$10,000  free  insurance,” 
even  though  it  was  not  true  life  insurance.  This  pro- 
gram remained  in  effect  until  31  Dec  1956. 

In  January  1957,  Navy  families  began  to  receive 
benefits  provided  by  the  Servicemen’s  and  Veterans’ 
Survivor  Benefits  Act  ( see  the  section  beginning  on 
page  124).  This  family  protection,  which  includes  such 


SHORT-TERM  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

here  also  is  the  matter  of  health  insurance. 

Unless  you  make  the  Navy  a career  and  retire 
ivith  eligibility  for  government  medical  care,  chances 
are  such  care  for  you  and  your  dependents  will  end  at 
midnight  of  the  day  you  are  separated  from  active 
duty. 

And,  chances  are  it  will  take  you  two  or  three 
months  to  settle  into  a new  job  and  arrange  for  health 
care  insurance. 

To  assist  you  during  this  transition,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  arranged  with  Mutual  of  Omaha  for 
your  family’s  health  care  coverage  for  the  first  90 
days  after  your  separation. 

This  short-term  program  is  strictly  voluntary.  The 
government  does  not  recommend  or  endorse  it,  but 
merely  makes  the  coverage  available  to  you  upon 
separation  when  you  might  face  a gap  in  health  care 
insurance. 

This  plan  is  available  to  all  Navy  men  and  women 
upon  separation  from  active  duty  (except  those  who 
serve  on  active  duty  for  training  and,  of  course,  those 
who  are  retiring). 

Cost  of  the  90-day  coverage  is  as  follows:  $25  for 
you,  $25  for  your  spouse  and  $10  for  each  child,  but 
with  a maximum  charge  of  $80  per  family. 

Health  care  permitted  under  the  plan  does  not 
include  maternity  care.  (Contrary  to  a popular  notion, 
a wife  who  is  pregnant  at  the  time  her  husband  is 
separated  or  discharged  does  not  receive  maternity 
care  at  government  expense.) 

Included  is  a $1000  accidental  death  benefit  paid 
if  you  or  any  family  member  covered  by  the  insurance 
dies  within  90  days  after  your  separation  or  within 
180  days  after  your  separation  provided  the  death  is 
the  result  of  an  accident  or  injuries  suffered  within  the 
first  90  days. 

You  receive  information  on  this  health  insurance 
during  your  separation  process.  If  you  wish  to  partici- 
pate, you  fill  out  the  appropriate  application  forms 
and  pay  the  full  premium  at  your  disbursing  office. 
Your  disbursing  officer  forwards  the  payment  to  the 
company. 


benefits  as  Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensation, 
has  since  been  supplemented  by  the  Servicemen’s 
Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLI)  which  became  effective 
in  September  1965.  For  more  on  SGLI,  read  on. 

SGLI 

yHis  coverage  is  in  addition  to  any  other  insurance 
1 you  may  have,  whether  it  is  government  (usgli, 
NSLI)  or  commercial. 

Unless  you  specify  otherwise,  you  are  automatically 
covered  for  $15,000  when  you  are  ordered  to  active 
duty  for  more  than  30  days.  Three  dollars  a month 
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is  deducted  from  your  pay  to  cover  the  premiums. 

SGLI  is  supervised  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  provided  under  a commercial  policy  in  which 
some  600  insurance  companies  participate. 

Since  SGLI  is  term  insurance,  it’s  good  as  long  as 
you  are  on  active  duty  and  for  120  days  after  your 
separation.  (Coverage  is  provided  as  long  as  the  call 
or  order  to  active  duty  is  not  limited  to  30  days  or 
less.  An  order  for  an  “indefinite”  period,  for  example, 
results  in  coverage.)  As  term  insurance,  SGLI  has  no 
cash  or  loan  value.  You  cannot  borrow  against  it,  nor 
does  the  policy  mature. 

Within  the  120  days  following  your  separation 
(this  period  is  extended  to  one  year  if  you  are  totally 
disabled)  you  may,  with  no  physical  examination,  con- 
vert your  SGLI  to  a permanent  form  of  life  insurance 
with  any  of  the  participating  companies.  You  pay  the 
required  premiums  and  are  granted  a policy  up  to 
the  face  value  of  the  coverage  you  had  under  SGLI. 
While  application  generally  must  be  made  within  120 
days,  conversion  may  not  be  effective  before  the  121st 
day.  ( If  coverage  is  extended  based  on  total  disability, 
application  must  be  made  while  total  disability  con- 
tinues and  before  the  end  of  one  year.  In  such  cases 
the  conversion  may  be  effective  on  the  121st  day  or 
any  later  day  while  coverage  continues.) 

Such  a permanent  policy  is  issued  at  standard  rates 
and  without  proof  of  your  insurability.  This  is  an 
obvious  advantage  if  you  are  disabled.  For  members 
in  good  health,  a conversion  policy  has  the  advantages 
that  it  may  not  contain  any  restriction  on  future  mili- 
tary service,  and  may  not  be  contested  because  of 
health  misrepresentation  or  suicide. 

To  establish  your  conversion  eligibility,  all  you 
need  is  an  appropriately  completed  DD  Form  214 
(discharge  paper).  Within  30  days  after  your  sepa- 
ration, the  Veterans  Administration  will  send  you  a list 
of  the  participating  insurance  companies.  A member 
interested  in  converting,  who  does  not  receive  a mail- 
ing from  VA,  should  write  to: 

Office  of  Servicemen  s Group  Life  Insurance, 

212  Washington  Street, 

Newark,  N.J.  07120. 

You  select  the  company  you  want  to  write  your  in- 
surance, and  apply  before  the  120-day  deadline  (or 
one  year  if  you  are  totally  disabled). 

It  is  advisable  to  wait  at  least  until  you  have 
reached  your  home  area  before  you  complete  the  con- 
version. This  way,  the  local  agent  of  your  choice  can 
assure  you  of  readily  available  service.  If  you  convert 
while  still  at  your  last  duty  station  or  at  the  separation 
facility,  you  run  the  risk  of  not  finding  a company 
representative  located  where  you  live. 

As  with  other  types  of  life  insurance,  you  choose 
your  beneficiary.  If  you  do  not  specify  a beneficiary 
while  on  active  duty,  payment  would  be  made  auto- 
matically, to  one  of  the  following  in  the  order  listed: 

•Widow  (or  widower). 

• Child  or  children. 

• Parents. 

• Executor  or  administrator  of  your  estate. 

• Other  next  of  kin. 


It  is  recommended  that  member  on  active  duty  des- 
ignate beneficiaries  to  avoid  problems  in  case  of  mar- 
ital separations,  stepparents,  illegitimacy,  abandon- 
ment, etc.  The  insured  under  SGLI  may  restrict  the 
beneficiary  to  receiving  payment  in  36  monthly  install- 
ments. (See  the  section  entitled  “Choose  Your  Op- 
tions Carefully.”) 

"RH"  INSURANCE  FOR  DISABLED  VETERANS 

A $10,000  “RH”  life  insurance  policy  designed  es- 
**  pecially  for  service-disabled  veterans  has  been 
available  since  April  1951  through  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. You  must  apply  for  this  insurance  with- 
in one  year  of  the  date  the  VA  notifies  you  of  your 
disability  rating,  and  you  must  be  in  good  health  ex- 
cept for  your  disability.  (NOTE:  Disability  no  longer 
has  to  be  rated  at  10  per  cent  or  more.  Any  disabil- 
ity which  is  service-connected  and  could  be  com- 
pensable at  10  per  cent  is  qualifying. 

Thus,  if  you  leave  the  Navy  with  a disability,  you 
can  obtain  $25,000  life  insurance  coverage  by  obtain- 
ing the  low-cost  “RH”  insurance,  and  by  converting 
your  $15,000  SGLI  to  a permanent  individual  policy. 

USGLI,  NSLI 

qome  navymen  still  have  usgli  or  NSLI  policies  they 
^ acquired  before  1951.  If  you  are  one  of  them,  you 
are  advised  to  continue  the  policy— even  though  you 
have  the  new  SGLI— both  for  the  added  security  and 
because  your  NSLI  (or  usgli)  continues  in  effect 
after  you  leave  the  Navy.  Remember,  unless  you  ar- 
range to  convert  your  SGLI  to  a permanent  plan,  you 
lose  coverage  after  120  days  following  separation  from 
active  duty  unless  totally  disabled  at  separation,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  extended  up  to  one  year  follow- 
ing separation  while  you  remain  totally  disabled. 

NSLI  policies  held  by  Navymen  were  (and  are)  of 
two  types— five-year-level  premium  term,  and  perma- 
nent plan  (of  which  there  are  six  varieties). 

Under  the  former,  the  policy  is  renewed  each  fifth 
year,  and  the  premium  rate  increases  to  reflect  the 
current  age  of  the  policyholder.  It  then  remains  at 
that  level  for  another  five  years. 

If  you  hold  such  a policy,  you  should  consider  con- 
verting it  to  a permanent  plan.  The  longer  you 
hold  on  to  the  five-year-level  premium  policy,  the 
higher  the  rates.  For  example,  if  you  started  such  a 
policy  at  age  35  and  should  live  to  94,  term  premiums 
would  run  several  times  the  face  value  of  the  policy, 
and  could  end  up  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$75,000. 

By  converting  to  a permanent  plan,  which  does  not 
require  renewal,  you  pay  a fixed  monthly  premium  for 
the  rest  of  your  life,  rather  than  what  appears  to  be  a 
low  premium  to  start  with,  but  in  later  years  increases 
as  you  renew  your  term  plan.  Check  into  this  now. 

More  than  800,000  NSLI  policies  isssued  between 
1951  and  1957  are  in  force  today  and  some  insureds 
are  on  active  duty.  If  you  have  an  NSLI  policy  now, 
or  held  one  years  ago,  it  is  important  that  you  are 
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aware  of  the  many  changes  and  options  which  have 
occurred  over  the  years. 

Some  members  may  have  insurance  with  VA  under 
“in-service  waiver  of  premiums,”  which  in  most  cases 
is  disadvantageous.  Members  retiring  for  disability 
may  be  entitled  to  have  future  premiums  waived  un- 
der a “total  disability  premium  waiver”  provision  of 
their  policies.  It  is  particularly  important  to  keep  a 
constant  check  on  the  status  of  your  policy  with  re- 
gard to  waiver  clauses.  Your  Insurance  Officer  has 
full  details. 


Jk  s you  approach  retirement  or  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve,  you  will  be  advised  to  take  a close 
look  at  the  benefits  available  to  you  under  the  Retired 
Serviceman  s Family  Protection  Plan  (RSFPP). 

In  essence,  a serviceman  may  agree  to  draw  less 
retired  or  retainer  pay  in  order  to  provide  a monthly 
income  for  his  wife  and  children  after  his  death. 


Formerly  known  as  the  Uniformed  Services  Con- 
tingency Option  Act  of  1953,  rsfpp  has  been  ex- 
panded and  today  is  one  of  the  soundest  insurance 
plans  of  this  type  ever  devised. 

the  plan  is  intended  primarily  to  supplement  com- 
* mercial  or  other  government  life  insurance.  How- 
ever, if  you  do  not  have  other  insurance,  it’s  possible 
that  any  dependents  you  leave  behind  will  have  only 
their  rsfpp  survivor  annuities  to  count  on  as  regular 
income. 

The  specific  details  of  rsfpp  are  contained  in  Bu- 
Pers  Inst.  1750.1  series,  and  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  changes  in  the  program  over  the  years. 
Here  is  a general  rundown  on  what  the  plan  requires 
of  you  and  the  benefits  it  includes. 

ENROLLMENT 

You  may  enroll  in  rsfpp  any  time  before  you  com- 
plete 19  years  of  service  for  pay  purposes.  Or,  you 
may  enroll  after  19  years  of  service  provided  you 
serve  at  least  two  years  after  enrollment.  This  satisfies 
a primary  requirement  for  advance  elections  and  helps 
to  maintain  cost  rates  which  apply  to  all  who  par- 
ticipate in  this  Family  Protection  Plan. 

Also,  if  you  are  granted  retroactive  retired  pay, 
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you  may  make  an  election  within  90  days  after  notifi- 
cation that  the  retroactive  pay  has  been  granted. 

The  usual  procedure  is  for  your  personnel  office  to 
notify  you  of  your  rsfpp  options  well  before  your  19th 
service  anniversary.  You  should  be  provided  with  a 
copy  of  NavPers  1740/5  and  then  you  either  sign  up 
for  the  plan,  stating  the  options  you  desire,  or  return 
the  form  and  say  you  do  not  wish  to  participate. 

If  you  enroll,  the  form  must  be  dated,  signed, 
* witnessed  and  delivered  to  your  commanding  offi- 


SIGNIFICANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  RSFPP 

Have  you  been  keeping  up  with  the  news  and 
changes  in  the  Retired  Serviceman’s  Family  Pro- 
tection Plan?  From  time  to  time  Congress  has  made 
changes  in  the  law  to  improve  the  rules  and  conditions 
governing  the  rsfpp.  Many  career  Navymen  are  not 
aware  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  last 
few  years.  For  example,  Public  Law  90-485  brought 
about  some  significant  improvements.  They  include: 

• Restoration  of  retired  pay  (the  former  option 
FOUR)  is  automatic  when  the  member  no  longer  has 
a beneficiary  eligible  for  an  annuity. 

• Elections  made  up  to  the  completion  of  19  years 
of  service  for  pay  purposes  will  be  effective  on  re- 
tirement at  any  time  thereafter  (formerly  at  18  years 
of  service  was  the  limit). 

• Changes,  revocations,  and  new  elections  after  re- 
vocation may  be  made  up  to  two  years  before  retiring 
with  pay  (formerly  three  years). 

• Coverage  for  children  from  18  to  23  years  of  age 
while  in  a full-time  course  of  study  may  now  be  pro- 
vided (Note:  As  before,  a handicapped  child  is  pro- 
tected for  life;  that  is,  a child  who  is  not  capable  of 
supporting  himself  because  of  a mental  defect  or 
physical  incapacity  existing  before  age  18,  receives 
lifetime  protection.) 

• A member  may  now  change  his  election  in  certain 
circumstances  during  his  last  two  years  of  service  to 
reflect  a change  in  his  family  status. 

• The  annuities  available  are  now  computed  on  full 
retirement  pay  (not  on  the  retired  pay  reduced  by  the 
cost  of  participation  as  under  the  old  law). 

• Annuities  may  now  be  elected  in  either  per- 
centages of  retired  pay  or  in  specific  dollar  amounts, 
but  not  both. 

• Members  may  now  withdraw  at  anytime  in  re- 
tirement upon  six  months’  notice. 

• Retired  members  may  now  reduce  the  size  of  the 
annuity  elected  upon  six  months’  notice. 

• A retired  member  who  elected  option  THREE 
t(and  retired  on  or  after  1 Nov  1968)  and  who  is  pre- 
deceased by  his  wife  will  continue  to  have  coverage 
for  his  children  at  no  further  cost. 

For  further  information  on  the  Plan  see  your  Person- 
nel Officer  or  Career  Counselor. 


cer  (if  you’re  on  active  duty)  or  postmarked  (if  vou’re 
inactive)  not  later  than  midnight  on  the  day  you  com- 
plete 19  years  of  service,  or  reach  age  58  as  an  in- 
active Reservist. 

Assuming  you  do  not  change  or  revoke  your  elec- 
tions, the  Family  Protection  Plan  automatically  goes 
into  effect  when  you  retire. 

OPTIONS 

w ou  have  the  choice  of  one  or  a combination  of 
■ three  basic  options,  and  you  specify  whether  your 
eligible  survivors  will  receive  a percentage  or  dollar 
amount  of  your  retired  pay. 

The  maximum  you  may  specify  is  one-half  of  vour 
retired  pay.  The  minimum  is  one-eighth,  or  $25, 
whichever  is  greater. 

Before  the  plan  was  changed  in  August  1968,  there 
was  a fourth  option  which  had  to  be  included  if  vou 
wanted  your  full  retired  pay  to  be  restored  if  you  no 
longer  had  eligible  beneficiaries. 

Now,  when  you  retire,  you  have  the  protection  of 
the  old  option  four  without  specifically  asking  for  it. 

Before  you  settle  on  an  option  or  combination  of 
options,  you  should  consider  all  the  pertinent  details, 
such  as  cost,  family  needs  while  you  are  retired,  and 
projected  family  needs  in  the  event  of  death. 

• Option  1 provides  an  annuity  to  your  widow  as 
long  as  she  lives  and  remains  unmarried. 

• Option  2 provides  payments  in  equal  shares  to  or 
for  your  eligible  children. 

• Option  3 pays  a monthly  annuity  to  your  widow 
until  her  remarriage  or  death.  The  payments  are  then 
divided  equally  among  your  eligible  children. 

You  should  note  that  you  may  allocate  a part  of 
the  annuity  to  any  of  your  children,  even  if  they 
are  not  the  children  of  your  beneficiary  wife.  You  may 
specify  this  allocation  either  before  or  after  you  be- 
come eligible  for  retired  pay.  However,  if  you  take 
the  action  after  you  retire,  your  wife  still  must  be 
eligible  for  an  annuity.  If  she  remarries  or  dies,  the 
annuity  then  is  divided  equally  among  all  your  eligible 
children. 

Full  retired  pay  is  automatically  restored  to  rsfpp 
members  who  retired  after  13  Aug  1968  when  thev 
no  longer  have  eligible  beneficiaries. 

rsfpp  is  flexible  in  that  you  may  select  multiple 
options.  You  may  combine  options  1 and  2,  but  the 
combined  annuity  may  not  exceed  one-half  of  your 
retired  pay. 

You  may  not  combine  option  1 with  option  3,  or 
option  2 with  option  3.  However,  you  may  change 
option  3 coverage  to  option  1 if  on  the  date  you  retire 
you  do  not  have  children  under  the  age  of  18  or 
otherwise  eligible  for  annuities. 

If  you  elect  option  3 and  yonr  wife  dies  or  you 
are  divorced  after  retirement,  you  will  have  full  cov- 
erage for  eligible  children  with  no  further  deductions 
from  your  retired  pay. 

If  you  select  option  2 or  option  3,  your  children 
between  ages  18  and  23  are  eligible  for  annuities  if 
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in  full-time  attendance  at  an  educational  institution. 
However,  if  you  designate  in  retirement  that  children 
over  age  18  not  be  eligible,  deductions  from  your 
retired  pay  will  stop  if  you  have  no  other  eligible 
children. 

the  most  recent  elections,  changes  or  revocations 
* you  make  before  completing  19  years  of  service  for 
pay  purposes  are  effective  when  you  retire.  Changes  or 
revocations  you  make  after  completing  19  years  of 
service  become  effective  on  retirement  only  if  two 
years  or  more  have  lapsed  between  the  date  you  re- 
tire and  the  date  you  made  the  changes  or  revocation. 

Another  provision  applies  if  you  have  major  changes 
in  dependency  because  of  death,  divorce,  annulment, 
remarriage  or  acquisition  of  children.  Here,  you  may 
change  your  rsfpp  elections  to  reflect  the  needs  of 
your  altered  family  status,  and  the  change  becomes 
valid  when  you  retire.  However,  the  change  must  be 
submitted  within  two  years  of  the  event.  There  is  an 
additional  proviso  that  the  change  in  family  status 
must  be  of  such  a nature  as  to  render  a previous  elec- 
tion inappropriate. 

If  your  election  is  found  to  be  void  for  any  reason 
except  fraud  or  willful  intent,  you  have  90  days  to 
make  a corrected  election.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
has  the  authority  to  make  changes  he  considers  neces- 
sary to  correct  administrative  errors. 

If  you  wish,  you  may  request  a reduction  in  your 
coverage,  or  even  complete  withdrawal  from  the  plan. 
Such  a request  can  only  be  submitted  while  entitled  to 
retainer  pay.  Any  reduction  in  coverage  or  withdrawal 
would  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh 
month  following  the  month  of  your  request.  However, 
no  portion  of  your  deductions  for  rsfpp  would  be 
refunded. 

n y law,  rsfpp  must  be  self-supporting  on  an  “aetu- 
° arial  equivalent”  basis.  This  means  that  the 
amounts  contributed  by  its  participants  must  be  suf- 
ficient to  defray  annuity  payments. 

However,  all  the  administrative  and  overhead  costs 
are  paid  by  the  government,  which  means  that  all 
member  contributions  are  returned  to  service  families 
in  the  form  of  annuities. 

A board  of  actuaries  monitors  the  plan  and  increases 
or  decreases  cost  rates  as  necessary  to  maintain  a sound 
financial  footing. 

What  it  actually  costs  you  as  a participant  depends 
on  your  age  at  retirement,  the  amount  of  your  retired 
pay,  the  options  you  select,  the  annuity  you  select, 
and  the  ages  of  your  beneficiaries. 

Once  the  deductions  are  established  for  you,  the 
cost  of  rsfpp  does  not  change,  nor  does  the  amount 
of  annuity. 

You  should  note  that  retired  pay  deductions  are 
based  on  rates  at  the  time  you  retire.  These  may  not  be 
the  same  as  the  rates  in  effect  when  you  sign  up  for 
the  plan.  For  example,  a Navyman  who  enrolled  in 
1963  and  then  retired  in  1966  had  a reduction  in  re- 
tired pay  based  on  slightly  lower  1966  rates. 

However,  both  the  monthly  reduction  and  the 


RSFPP  BRINGS  LOTS  OF  DOLLARS, 
MAKES  LOTS  OF  SENSE 

to  help  you  in  making  a decision  about  rsfpp  en- 
* rollment,  here  are  two  examples  of  what  this  pro- 
tection can  mean  to  service  families.  These  illustrations 
are  based  on  rsfpp  cost  factors  effective  1 Jan  1970 
and  on  the  life  expectancies  on  current  mortality  tables. 

• An  E-8  (senior  chief)  retired  at  age  44  after  26 
years  of  service.  He  had  elected  Option  3 to  provide 
for  his  wife  and  then  at  her  death  or  remarriage  for 
his  children  still  eligible.  Six  years  after  retirement  he 
died  in  an  automobile  accident.  His  wife  was  then  48. 
Participation  in  rsfpp  had  cost  him  $40.56  a month— 
a total  of  about  $2920.32  in  six  years.  For  this  his 
family  receives  an  annuity  of  $200  a month,  or  $2400 
a year.  His  widow’s  life  expectancy  at  age  48  is  30.44 
years.  During  her  probable  lifetime,  if  she  does  not 
remarry,  she  can  receive  a total  of  more  than  $73,000 
(and  more  if  she  lives  longer)  in  return  for  her  hus- 
band’s investment  of  about  $3000. 

If  she  had  died  in  the  same  accident  or  died  later 
while  the  children  were  unmarried  and  within  age 
limits  for  rsfpp  eligibility,  the  $200  a month  would 
have  been  paid  to  the  children  until  the  youngest 
child  reached  18  or,  if  attending  school,  23  or  got 
married.  Had  the  widow  remarried  while  the  children 
were  still  eligible  for  rsfpp,  the  $200  monthly  annuity 
would  have  been  paid  to  them. 

• An  0-6  (Navy  captain)  retired  at  age  55  after 
30  years’  service.  Since  his  youngest  child  would  be 
over  23  at  his  retirement,  he  had  chosen  Option  1 to 
provide  for  his  wife.  Two  years  later  he  died  of  a 
sudden  illness.  His  widow  was  then  55,  with  a life 
expectancy  of  24.78  years.  His  rsfpp  enrollment  pro- 
vides an  annuity  of  $500  a month,  at  a cost  to  him  of 
$148.85  a month  and  a total  of  $3572.40  during  the 
two  years.  Since  his  death  the  widow  has  received 
this  cash  income  monthly  for  a total  of  $6000  a year. 
If  she  does  not  remarry  and  lives  only  to  the  average 
life  expectancy  for  her  age,  she  will  receive  more  than 
$148,000  over  the  nearly  25  years  she  can  expect  to 
live  after  her  husband’s  death. 

p very  situation  varies,  of  course,  but  the  foregoing 
™ samples  give  you  a good  idea  of  what  rsfpp  can 
offer. 

Your  particular  rsfpp  plan  will  depend  on  your 
family  situation  and  the  options  you  choose.  For  the 
latest  information  on  costs  and  annuity  rates,  see 
BuPersNote  1750  (15  Oct  70)  and  NavPers  15945C. 


amount  of  the  annuity  remain  the  same  as  they  are 
on  the  first  day  you  receive  retired  pay.  This  holds 
true  even  if  your  retired  pay  later  is  increased. 

Of  course,  you  do  not  pay  into  the  plan  until  re- 
tirement, and  your  contribution  is  automatically  with- 
held from  your  retired  pay  (or  your  retainer  pay). 
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The  rsfpp  deductions  are  not  subject  to  federal  in- 
come tax;  you  are  taxed  only  on  the  retired  pay  you 
actually  receive.  However,  some  states  do  not  follow 
a 1966  federal  ruling  in  this  regard,  so  you  should 
check  with  your  state  or  local  authority  on  whether 
your  total  retired  pay,  including  your  contributions  to 
rsfpp,  should  be  reported. 

Come  participants  make  deposits  instead  of  re- 
**  ceiving  reduced  retired  pay.  This  would  he  the  case 
if  you  waive  retired  pay  in  order  to  draw  disability 
compensation  from  the  Veterans  Administration,  or  if 
you  are  recalled  and  draw  active  duty  pay  instead  of 
retired  pay. 

The  Finance  Center  determines  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  in  your  retired  pay,  based  upon  tables  which 
scale  the  dollar  costs  for  appropriate  amounts  under 
the  options  and  ages  concerned. 

Cost  tables  are  contained  in  NavPers  15945  series. 
Also,  BuPers  Notice  1750  (15  Oct  70)  has  the  latest 
tables  for  estimating  the  cost  of  rsfpp  coverage  under 
most  usual  circumstances.  For  the  specific  dollar  costs 
that  would  apply  to  your  situation,  check  with  your 
personnel  office  or  career  counselor. 

1*# hen  the  finance  center  receives  official  notifi- 
cation of  a Navyman’s  death  after  retirement, 
it  will  forward  to  his  survivors  the  forms  and  informa- 
tion they’ll  need  to  apply  for  rsfpp  annuity  payments. 

Survivor  annuities  are  subject  to  income  tax.  How- 
ever, if  an  individual  retires  because  of  service- 
connected  disability  and  dies  before  reaching  normal 
retirement  age,  his  survivors  may  exclude  up  to  $5000 
in  rsfpp  annuities  when  figuring  gross  income  for  fed- 
eral tax  purposes.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
established  “normal  retirement  age”  as  the  age  at 
which  you  would  have  had  the  right  to  retire  had  you 
continued  on  active  duty. 

It  is  possible  for  your  survivors  to  receive  rsfpp 
annuities  along  with  Dependency  and  Indemnity 


Compensation  paid  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Entitlement  to  both  depends  on  tvpe  and  date  of  re- 
tirement, cause  of  disability,  if  any,  and  other  con- 
siderations peculiar  to  a given  situation.  Your  insurance 
officer  has  the  details. 

If  you’re  a Reservist,  the  date  of  your  eligibilitv  to 


TERMS  APPLYING  TO  PLAN 


II ERE  ARE  SOME  DEFINITIONS  that  apply  to  the  Re- 
**  tired  Serviceman’s  Family  Protection  Plan. 

• Wic/ow— Can  mean  widow  or  widower,  depending, 
obviously,  on  whether  you  are  a Navy  man  or  woman. 
Used  here,  widow  means  your  lawful  spouse  on  the 
date  you  retire  with  pay.  A spouse  acquired  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  retirement  is  not  an  eligible 
beneficiary  under  this  plan. 

• Children— For  rsfpp  eligibility  the  word  children 
(or  child)  refers  to  those  who  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements on  the  date  of  your  retirement  with  pay: 
legitimate  children  under  18  years  of  age  and  un- 
married; stepchildren  under  18  who  are  unmarried  and 
dependent  on  you  for  more  than  one-half  of  their 
support  (stepchild  relationship  terminates  upon  the 
step-parent’s  divorce  from  the  parent  spouse,  but  not 
upon  the  death  of  the  step-parent);  legally  adopted 
children  under  age  18  and  unmarried;  and  unmarried 
children  over  18  who  are  incapable  of  self-support  be- 
cause of  physical  or  mental  illness  that  had  existed 
before  the  age  of  18. 

• Children  in  School—  Children  between  ages  18  and 
23  who  are  attending  a full-time  course  in  a recog- 
nized educational  institution  may  be  considered  as 
eligible  beneficiaries  of  those  who  retire  with  options 
2 or  3 in  effect. 

• Years  of  Service— The  number  of  years  creditable 
when  computing  your  basic  pay. 

• Retired  Pay— This  includes  retired,  retirement, 
equivalent  and  retainer  (Fleet  Reserve)  pay. 

• Retirement— Your  retirement  with  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive retired  pay. 

• Change  of  Election— A change  in  the  percentage  of 
the  reduced  amount  of  your  retired  pay  under  any 
option,  or  a change  in  any  of  the  options  selected. 
Notification  of  a substitution,  deletion  or  addition  of 
dependents  within  an  option  is  not  a “change,”  as  the 
election  remains  in  effect  for  the  same  class  of  depen- 
dents selected. 

• Revocation— Cancellation  of  a previous  election. 
Unless  another  election  becomes  valid,  revocation 
amounts  to  termination  of  rsfpp  coverage. 

• Withdrawal— Means  the  termination  of  a retired 
member’s  participation  in  the  plan. 

• NavPers  Form  1740/5— “Election  of  Options  Un- 
der the  Retired  Serviceman’s  Family  Protection  Plan.” 
Official  form  on  which  all  elections  under  rsfpp 
should  be  submitted. 
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Reserve  retired  pay  is  your  60th  birthday.  This  means 
that  you  begin  to  draw  Reserve  retired  pay  on  the 
same  date  you  become  eligible  for  rsfpp,  provided, 
of  course,  all  other  requirements  have  been  met. 

Even  if  you  have  no  dependents,  you  should  con- 
sider enrolling  in  rsfpp.  Perhaps  you  will  marry,  or 
your  dependency  status  might  otherwise  change,  be- 
fore you  retire. 

p emember  that  deductions  from  your  pay  for  rsfpp 
^ coverage  do  not  begin  until  you  retire.  If  by  then 
you  have  no  dependents,  your  rsfpp  elections  are  void 
and  cost  you  nothing. 

Also,  you  are  advised  to  avoid  withdrawing  from  the 
plan  before  retirement  solely  because  your  benefi- 
ciaries lose  their  eligibility.  You  do  not  participate  in 
the  plan  if  you  have  no  eligible  beneficiaries  at  the 
time  you  retire. 

However,  if  you  should  acquire  new  beneficiaries 
before  retiring,  and  had  revoked  your  earlier  elections 
your  dependents  might  not  receive  the  rsfpp  annuities. 

Full  details  on  this  important  subject  are  contained 
in  RuPers  Inst.  1750.1  series.  Remember  to  check 
into  rsfpp  before  you  complete  19  years  of  service, 
and  if  you  have  any  questions,  see  your  career  coun- 
selor or  personnel  office. 


Voting  Anywhere 
In  the  World 


wotinc  far  from  home  is  no  longer  a problem  for 
® Navymen.  Thanks  to  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Act  of  1955,  which  recommended  that  states  simplify 
absentee  voting  by  military  personnel,  all  states  have 
laws  which  make  it  easier  for  you  and  your  family  to 
vote. 

The  minimum  age  for  all  elections  is  18,  now  that 
the  amendment  to  Article  Five  of  the  U.  S.  Constitu- 
tion has  been  passed  by  Congress  and  ratified  by  state 
legislatures. 

Where  you  lived  before  entering  the  Navy  is  usually 
considered  your  legal  voting  residence.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  establish  legal  residence  elsewhere  while 
in  the  Navy.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  in 
making  such  a change  as  it  also  involves  your  wife’s 
voting  residence,  income  tax  and  a number  of  other 
legal  matters  governed  by  state,  not  federal  law. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  your  eligibility  to 
vote,  or  don’t  know  how  to  cast  an  absentee  ballot, 
a voting  assistant  at  your  command  can  acquaint  yon 
and  your  dependents  with  your  voting  rights,  priv- 
ileges and  responsibilities.  An  ample  supply  of  Federal 
Post  Card  Applications  for  Absentee  Ballot  (SF  76 
Rev.  1968)  will  be  on  hand.  An  application  must  be 
hand-delivered  to  you  in  advance  of  the  November 


elections  to  ensure  that  you  and  all  eligible  Navy  men 
and  women  have  the  opportunity  to  apply  for  absen- 
tee ballot. 

If  you  and  your  family  are  in  the  United  States  and 
intend  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot,  you  should  receive 
the  Federal  Post  Card  Application  in  ample  time  to 
cast  your  ballot.  Overseas  Navymen  should  obtain  the 
FPCA  about  a month  sooner. 

No  person  is  entitled  to  question  you  concerning  the 
way  you  voted  or  attempt  to  influence  your  choice  of 
candidates. 

Don’t  let  any  election  slip  by— your  vote  really  does 
count. 


TaxesrExemptions 
And  Deductions 


ju»  any  taxpayers  consider  the  United  States  a big, 
**■  thriving  business  ar.d  themselves  as  stockholders 
who  buy  into  the  action  when  they  pay  their  federal 
income  taxes. 

Whatever  your  feelings  on  the  subject  of  taxes,  you 
and  other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces— and  all  U.  S. 
residents— are  called  upon  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  U.  S. 
Government  operations,  and  unless  you  have  a large 
number  of  dependents  or  other  deductions  which  take 
you  out  of  taxable  income  brackets,  a portion  of  your 
Navy  pay  is  withheld  each  month  to  meet  your  tax 
obligations.  However,  as  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, you  are  entitled  to  special  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions which  have  been  authorized  by  Congress. 

VIETNAM  SERVICE 

^Nne  of  the  major  tax  breaks  offered  to  military 
men  concerns  service  in  the  Vietnam  combat 
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area.  (Another  benefit  for  Vietnam  service  is  dis- 
cussed on  page  28.) 

If  you  are  an  enlisted  man  or  a warrant  officer 
(W-l  through  W-4),  your  service  in  the  combat  zone 
will  exempt  all  your  Navy  pay  from  federal  income 
tax.  If  you  are  a commissioned  officer,  your  service 
in  Vietnam  will  exempt  the  first  $500  of  your  monthly 
Navy  earnings. 

The  tax  exemption  continues  if  you  are  hospitalized 
anywhere  as  a result  of  wounds,  disease  or  injury  you 
suffered  while  in  the  combat  zone.  The  exemption 
continues  until  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  you 
leave  the  hospital,  or  until  combatant  activities  cease, 
whichever  is  sooner. 

If  you  reenlist  during  a month  in  which  you  serve 
in  the  combat  zone  (or  are  hospitalized  anywhere  as 
a result  of  such  service),  the  extra  cash  you  receive 
will  also  be  nontaxable.  The  tax  exemption  applies  to 
reenlistment  bonuses,  lump-sum  payment  for  accrued 
leave  (to  the  extent  earned  in  the  combat  zone),  the 
variable  reenlistment  bonus,  and  dislocation  allow- 
ances (if  the  move  began  or  ended  in  a month  during 
which  you  served  in  the  combat  zone  or  were  hospital- 
ized as  a result  of  such  service). 

If  you  served  in  the  combat  zone  during  the  month 
in  which  you  reenlisted,  all  of  your  VRB  is  nontax- 
able  even  if  some  payments  are  made -after  you  leave 
the  zone. 

While  serving  in  a designated  combat  zone  or  while 
hospitalized  as  a result  of  injury  incurred  in  a combat 
zone— and  for  180  days  thereafter— you  may  postpone 
filing  a return  or  paying  any  tax.  The  postponement 
applies  to  the  filing  of  a joint  return  with  your  wife, 
or  filing  separately  by  yourself,  but  does  not  apply  to 
a separate  return  by  your  wife  should  she  elect  to  file 
on  that  basis. 

Several  other  areas  of  eligibility  are  outlined  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

• For  the  period  you  serve  outside  the  combat  zone 
but  qualify  for  hostile  fire  pay  in  direct  support  of 
military  operations  in  the  combat  zone,  you  are  con- 
sidered to  be  performing  in  the  combat  zone. 

• It  should  be  noted  that  no  adjustments  for  any 
combat  zone  exclusion  should  be  made  on  your  in- 
come tax  return  because  excludable  pay  should  have 
been  omitted  from  your  wages  reported  on  form  W-2. 
If  in  doubt,  see  your  disbursing  officer. 

INCOME  THAT  MUST  BE  REPORTED 

fs  ross  income  includes  gains,  profits  and  income  de- 
^ rived  from  salaries,  wages,  compensation  for  per- 
sonal service,  interest,  dividends,  or  rents  of  whatever 
kind  and  in  whatever  form  paid-in  summary,  pay- 
ments in  money  or  “in  kind”  from  almost  any  source, 
except  gift  or  inheritance.  The  following  items  from 
naval  sources,  to  the  extent  they  are  not  reduced  by 
allowable  business  expenses,  should  be  reported  as 
gross  income : 

• Basic  pay  for  active  duty,  training  duty,  summer 
cruises  and  drills;  incentive  pay  for  hazardous  duty; 
special  pay  for  physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians,  div- 
ing duty,  sea  and  foreign  duty,  proficiency  and  hostile 


fire  duty;  officer  continuation  pay;  reenlistment 
bonuses;  pay  for  accrued  leave  upon  separation;  dis- 
location allowances;  battle  efficiency  prizes;  cash 
awards;  and  credits  for  back  pay. 

•Retired  pay  to  the  extent  it  is  not:  (1)  reduced 
under  the  Retired  Serviceman’s  Family  Protection 
Plan  or  the  Dual  Compensation  Act;  (2)  excluded  be- 
cause of  disability  resulting  from  active  service;  (3) 
waived  in  favor  of  receiving  disability  compensation 
or  a pension  from  the  Veterans  Administration;  or  (4) 
reduced  during  recovery  of  an  amount  equal  to  75 
per  cent  of  any  readjustment  payment  previously  re- 
ceived by  a Reservist  involuntarily  released  from  ac- 
tive duty. 

• Retainer  pay  of  enlisted  members  transferred  to 
the  Fleet  Reserve. 

• Retired  pay  of  enlisted  members  transferred  to  the 
retired  list  for  other  than  physical  disability  resulting 
from  active  service. 

• Pay  of  midshipmen  and  cadets,  and  retainer  pay 
of  students  enrolled  in  the  aviation  college  program. 

• Compensation  for  part-time  employment  in  offi- 
cers’ clubs,  messes,  post  and  station  theaters  and  other 
nonappropriated  fund  activities. 

•Travel  and  change  of  station  (moving)  expenses: 
(1)  temporary  additional  duty  (TAD)  allowances 
which  exceed  the  expense  of  travel  and  transportation 
on  such  duty  must  be  reported  as  “miscellaneous  in- 
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come”  from  employer;  (2)  amounts  received  as  mile- 
age, per  diem,  or  reimbursement  as  payment  of  ex- 
penses of  moving  from  one  residence  to  another  (gov- 
ernment quarters  and  shipboard  accommodations  are 
“residences”  for  this  purpose),  subject,  however,  to 
deduction  from  gross  income  of  moving  expenses. 

• Interest  on  uniformed  services  savings  deposits  in 
the  year  received  or  made  available  for  payment, 
whichever  is  earlier.  Note  that  savings  interest  does 
not  represent  compensation  for  personal  services  and, 
therefore,  does  not  qualify  for  combat  zone  exclusion 
from  gross  income. 

• Interest  on  armed  forces  leave  bonds,  or  on  pay- 
ments for  leave. 

• Lump-sum  severance  pay  other  than  disability 
severance  pay. 

• Lump-sum  readjustment  and  contract  cancella- 
tion pay  to  Reservists. 

• Lump  sums  paid  to  former  aviation  cadets  upon 
separation. 

(Note:  Lump  sums  in  the  three  above  instances  are 
taxable  in  full  as  ordinary  income  and  subject  to  with- 
holding in  the  year  received.  In  some  cases,  the  tax 
may  be  reduced  by  “income  averaging.”) 

• Retired  Serviceman’s  Family  Protection  Plan  sur- 
vivor annuities. 

Income  from  other  sources  which  must  be  reported 
as  gross  income  on  your  tax  return  is  discussed  in  the 
JAG  pamphlet,  NAVSO  P-1983. 

NAVY  INCOME  THAT  NEED  NOT  BE  REPORTED 

items  listed  below  are  specifically  excluded  from 
■ gross  income  and  are  not  to  be  shown  on  your  tax 
return,  except  amounts  excludable  under  wage  con- 
tinuation plans  for  sickness  or  injury;  excludable  divi- 
dends; and  the  cost  of  or  investment  in  pension,  annu- 
ity and  rsfpp  contracts. 

• All  compensation  received  for  active  service  in  the 
Vietnam  combat  zone  as  detailed  above. 

• Pay  earned  but  forfeited  by  courts-martial. 
(Again,  no  adjustment  is  required  on  tax  returns  as 

VET  BENEFITS  ARE  TAX-EXEMPT 

weterans’  benefits  are  generally  exempt  from  tax- 
ation  and  need  not  be  reported  as  income  on  tax 
returns. 

The  only  reportable  item  is  interest  earned  on  GI 
insurance  dividends  left  on  deposit  with  the  VA,  since 
this  is  considered  earned  income  as  well  as  a veteran’s 
benefit.  GI  insurance  dividends  themselves  are  not 
taxable,  nor  are  proceeds  from  GI  insurance  policies. 

Other  major  tax-exempt  benefits  are  compensation 
and  pension,  GI  Bill  and  other  educational  assistance, 
subsistence  payments  to  vocational  rehabilitation 
trainees,  and  grants  for  homes  or  autos  to  severely 
disabled  veterans. 


such  amounts  are  omitted  from  wages  shown  on  form 

W-2.) 

• Quarters  allowance,  including  cash  difference  for 
inadequate  quarters;  temporary  lodging  pending  as- 
signment of  permanent  quarters  at  a new  post  out- 
side conus;  housing  and  cost-of-living  allowances 
abroad  whether  paid  by  the  U.  S.  or  a foreign  govern- 
ment; or  quarters,  heat,  and  light  furnished  in  kind; 
and,  to  the  extent  expended  for  the  purpose  for  which 
provided,  evacuation  allowances. 

• Subsistence  allowances,  including  ROTG  subsist- 
ence, and  rations  furnished  in  kind  to  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 

• Family  separation  allowances. 

• Mileage  and  per  diem  allowances  for  official  trav- 
el and  transportation  on  temporary  duty  or  TAD,  if 
actual  expenses  equal  government  reimbursement. 

• Reductions  in  Reservist’s  retired  pay  required  be- 
cause of  previous  receipt  of  readjustment  pay. 

• Clothing  allowance  and  uniform  gratuity. 

• Death  gratuity  pay. 

• Personal  money  allowances. 

•rsfpp:  Beginning  in  1966,  reductions  in  retired 
pay  of  those  who  elect  Retired  Serviceman’s  Family 
Protection  Plan  coverage  are  not  included  in  gross  in- 
come derived  from  the  retired  pay.  This  does  not  re- 
duce other  taxable  income. 

• Disability  retired  and  disability  severance  pav: 
See  JAG  pamphlet. 

•Sick  pay:  See  JAG  pamphlet. 

Numerous  other  sources  of  income  may  be  exclud- 
able items  for  tax  purposes;  to  find  out,  study  the  JAG 
pamphlet  or  the  instructions  which  accompany  your 
tax  return. 

STATE  TAXES 

You  are  subject  to  state  income  taxes  in  the  state 
in  which  you  claim  legal  residence,  but  your  Navy 
pay  is  not  subject  to  withholding  for  state  taxes.  Mili- 
tary personnel,  active  or  retired,  who  are  liable  for 
state  income  taxes  must  pay  them  directly  to  the  state 
tax  authorities.  Most  states  require  the  filing  and  pay- 
ment of  an  estimated  tax.  Check  with  your  domicili- 
ary state. 

You  are  not  excused  from  state  taxes  merely  be- 
cause you’re  on  active  duty  outside  the  boundaries  of 
your  home  state.  The  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Re- 
lief Act  does  not  exempt  you  from  either  income  tax 
or  personal  property  tax  imposed  by  your  home  state. 

However,  the  Act  does  prevent  taxing  of  your  mili- 
tary pay  and  personal  property  by  any  state  in  which 
you  reside  solely  by  reason  of  military  orders.  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  application  of  the  Act  should 
be  obtained  from  your  legal  assistance  officer  or  other 
competent  counsel. 

You  should  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a reciprocity 
of  exchange  in  tax  information  between  the  federal 
government  and  most  states  and  taxing  authorities.  A 
copy  of  your  W-2  form  which  shows  your  annual  sal- 
ary paid  by  the  Navy  is  sent  to  your  home  state.  If 
you  do  not  make  such  an  indication,  the  W-2  form  is 
turned  over  to  the  state  in  which  you  are  serving. 
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RIGHTS  & BENEFITS  / RETIREMENT  INCOME  PLUS  BENEFITS 


Planning  For 
Retirement 


Asa  career  navyman,  you  are  the  beneficiary  of 
one  of  the  best  retirement  systems  in  the  world. 
When  you  retire— and  you’re  eligible  for  retirement 
at  a much  earlier  age  than  that  provided  under  most 
other  systems— you  become  the  recipient  of  a monthly 
check.  This  handy  cash,  the  amount  of  which  is  deter- 
mined by  your  grade  and  length  of  service  at  retire- 
ment, can  be  stretched  a long  way,  since  military 
retirement  also  includes  medical  coverage,  space  avail- 
able travel,  commissary  and  exchange  privileges  and 
other  dollar-saving  benefits.  And  your  military  service 
also  counts  toward  Social  Security  retirement,  which 
provides  monthly  benefits  for  you  at  a later  date  (see 
section  on  Social  Security). 

As  you  know,  a Navyman’s  retirement  check  ceases 
upon  his  death.  However,  if  you’ve  elected  coverage 
under  the  Retired  Serviceman’s  Family  Protection  Plan 
(rsfpp),  your  dependents  will  continue  to  receive  a 
monthly  annuity  after  your  death  (see  section  on 
RSFPP ) . 

Although  your  combined  retirement  benefits  will 
undoubtably  be  sizable,  you  may  not  consider  the  cash 
you  receive  after  retirement  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  living  you  desire.  Even  more  likely  is  the 
possibility  that  you’ll  still  feel  too  young  to  go  into 
complete  retirement. 

For  example,  the  retirement  system  permits  enlisted 
men  to  join  the  Fleet  Reserve  after  20  years  of  service, 
regardless  of  age.  For  most  Navymen,  this  means 
nominal  retirement  comes  in  their  late  30s  or  early 
40s.  The  average  enlisted  man  retires  at  age  42  and 
an  officer  at  45— and  for  most  of  the  12  to  15  thousand 
Navy  people  retiring  or  transferring  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve annually,  there  are  years  of  productivity  ahead. 
Therefore,  you  and  other  Navymen  will  be  thinking 
probably  in  terms  of  not  one,  but  two  careers. 

YOUR  SECOND  CAREER 

■ f you  plan  to  get  another  job  after  you  retire,  you’ll 

■ be  smart  if  you  begin  thinking  about  the  kind  of 
job  you  want.  To  be  ready  for  your  second  career,  you 
should  start  planning  as  long  as  five  years  before  they 
pipe  you  over  the  side— certainly  within  two  years  be- 
fore you  retire. 

Compare  prospective  jobs  and  their  educational  re- 
quirements with  the  education  you  have— if  you’re 
lacking  in  any  of  the  qualifications,  you  may  still  have 
time  to  acquire  them  before  you  retire.  Compare  jobs 
and  salaries;  some  jobs  are  higher  in  prestige,  some 
have  better  working  conditions,  others  offer  better 
salaries,  and  you  may  find  that  you’ll  need  less  prepa- 
ration in  one  field  than  in  another. 

The  key  word  in  the  job  market  today  is  special- 
ization. Employers  aren’t  looking  for  applicants  who, 


for  example,  say  they  want  a “managerial  position.’’ 
Rather,  the  employer  will  want  to  know  in  which 
specific  managerial  field  the  applicant  specializes. 

Navymen  transferring  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or  Re- 
tired List  may  find  one  publication  particularly  valu- 
able. The  Navy  Guide  for  Retired  Personnel  and  Their 
Families,  NavPers  15891,  advises  retirees  of  their  rights 
and  benefits  from  federal  and  state  agencies,  restric- 
tions on  employment,  and  family  protection  and  sur- 
vivor benefits. 

Men  who  are  getting  out  of  the  service— whether  just 
finishing  up  one  hitch  or  retiring  on  30— can  leam 
about  their  benefits  as  veterans  from  two  information- 
packed  booklets:  For  You— From  a Grateful  Nation, 
VA  20-67-2,  and  Once  a Veteran,  NavPers  15855.  Both 
contain  information  on  GI  Bill  educational  assistance, 
housing  and  employment  rights,  and  other  benefits 
for  former  servicemen. 

In  planning  your  second  career  you  should  keep 
in  mind  three  points: 

• If  you  plan  ahead,  you’ll  be  better  prepared,  you’ll 
have  more  options,  and  you’ll  be  competitively 
stronger. 

• The  number  of  service  personnel  entering  the  labor 
market  is  increasing  each  year.  By  1975  the  retired 
military  population  of  the'  United  States  is  expected 
to  be  more  than  one  million,  including  about  800,000 
retired  enlisted  people. 

• There  are  many  agencies,  programs  and  activities 
ready  to  assist  you.  The  Navy,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Veterans  Administration,  and  federal  and 
state  agencies  will  lend  advice,  assistance,  counseling 
—in  short,  an  invaluable  helping  hand. 

PROJECT  REFERRAL 

»a#hile  the  retiring  Navyman  is  expected  to  use  the 
* normal  civilian  channels  to  find  a job,  the  De- 
part of  Defense  has  established  Project  Referral  to 
aid  in  this  search.  Referral  provides  preretirement 
counseling  and  a computerized  system  for  matching 
men  and  jobs  on  a nationwide  basis. 

Referral  does  not  promise  jobs,  but  it  does  promise 
to  send  a man’s  resume  to  prospective  employers.  If 
the  employer  decides  the  man  fits  his  requirements, 
negotiations  will  proceed  directly  between  these  two 
parties. 

Navymen  may  submit  their  names  to  the  referral 
computer  within  six  months  of  retirement,  or  when 
they  are  declared  eligible  for  disability  retirement  or 
separation  after  10  or  more  years  of  service.  Only  men 
and  women  on  active  duty  can  be  included  in  Referral, 
and  names  of  those  already  separated  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted. However,  if  a man  has  not  found  a job  by 
retirement  day,  he  may  request  that  his  name  be  kept 
in  the  Referral  system  for  up  to  six  months.  The  only 
obligation  a user  has  to  Referral  is  to  notify  the  ap- 
propriate office  immediately  upon  being  hired.  Referral 
officials  stress  that  a man  should  not  rely  on  this  pro- 
gram to  find  a post-military  job. 

The  Referral  officer  may  be  found  at  Project  Tran- 
sition sites,  as  the  system  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  new  Transition  program.  Transition  offers 


services  to  both  retirees  and  people  being  separated, 
including  job  and  educational  counseling  and,  if 
needed,  training  and  educational  classes  (see  Project 
Transition  article  in  this  issue). 

MORE  ASSISTANCE  AVAILABLE 

there  are  other  governmental  agencies  and  private 
* organizations  which  can  help  you  find  a civilian 
job.  Among  these  are  the  Veterans’  Employment  Serv- 
ice, state  employment  offices,  and  fraternal  and  vet- 
erans’ organizations. 

The  Veterans’  Employment  Service,  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor’s  Training  and  Employment  Serv- 
ice, operates  in  conjunction  with  local  state  employ- 
ment offices;  just  ask  for  the  Veterans’  Employment 
Representative.  This  person  can  provide  retirees  with 
counseling  on  job  conditions,  and  veterans’  rights  and 
benefits.  He  can  also  arrange  for  aptitude  and  job 
interest  testing. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Veterans’  Employment  Service  set  up  a Pre- 


retirement Orientation  Program  in  1964.  Under  this 
program,  representatives  from  the  civilian  community 
speak  on  the  present  job  situation  to  an  estimated 
28  to  32  thousand  retirees  each  year  at  orientation 
sessions  held  on  local  military  bases.  If  a man’s  com- 
mand does  not  have  an  orientation  program,  his  per- 
sonnel office  usually  knows  of  another  at  a nearby 
military  activity. 

Services  offered  by  private  organizations  are  numer- 
ous. For  example,  the  Retired  Officers’  Association  has 
an  employment  clearinghouse  for  retiring  officers,  in- 
cluding a computer  operation  to  match  qualifications 
against  jobs,  counseling,  resume  preparation,  and  a 
second  career  research  center  with  reference  material. 
The  national  headquarters  of  the  Retired  Officers’  As- 
sociation is  located  at  1625  Eye  Street  NW,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  20006. 

Target— Tomorrow  (Second  Career  Planning  for 
Military  Retirees),  published  by  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs,  provides  much  of  the  information 
needed  to  make  a smooth  transition  into  the  civilian 


community.  It  details  services  offered  by  military  and 
governmental  agencies,  and  includes  a list  of  helpful 
private  organizations.  The  pamphlet  is  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  20402,  at  50  cents  a 
copy,  or  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Navy  Tran- 
sition sites. 

If  you’re  planning  to  return  to  college  after  you 
retire,  remember  that  even  with  the  GI  bill  assistance, 
you  may  not  find  it  easy  to  go  to  school  and  support  a 
family  at  the  same  time— in  terms  of  both  time  and 
money.  However,  additional  help  is  available.  There 
are  student  aid  and  loan  programs  available  through 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  are  listed  in  the  book,  “Financial  Aid  for  Higher 
Education.”  Programs  include  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Grants,  the  College  Work-Study  Program,  Na- 
tional Educational  Assistance  student  loans  and  the 
Guaranteed  Loan  Program.  All  loans  and  grants  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial  need;  interested 
persons  should  check  with  the  financial  aid  officer  at 
their  college  or  write  to  the  Division  of  Student  As- 
sistance, U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20202. 

Here  is  a brief  roundup  of  the  various  types  of  re- 
tirement and  the  current  procedures  and  directives 
concerning  persons  now  being  retired  from  the  naval 
service. 

FLEET  RESERVE  AND  ENLISTED  RETIREMENT 

A ny  person  whose  permanent  status  is  enlisted  is 

eligible  for  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  when 
certain  active  duty  requirements  have  been  met.  Upon 
completion  of  a minimum  of  20  ^ears  of  active  duty 
(19  years,  six  months,  including  constructive  service), 
enlisted  men  become  eligible  for  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve.  At  that  time  you’ll  be  eligible  to  receive  re- 
tainer pay  computed  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  your  enlisted  basic  pay  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  years  of  active  federal  service. 

Samples  of  the  monthly  retainer  pay  for  pay  grades 
E-6  through  E-9  with  varying  lengths  of  service  are 
given  below.  The  figures  shown  are  subject  to  periodic 
upward  revision  to  match  increases  in  the  Labor  De- 
partment’s Consumer  Price  Index,  under  the  law. 

Sample  Retainer/ Retired  Pay  for 


Years  of 

Top 

Four  Enlisted  Pay 

Grades 

Percentage 

Active 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

of 

Service 

Pay  E-6 

Pay  E-7 

Pay  E-8 

Pay  E-9 

Basic  Pay 

20 

$287  25 

$326.40 

$370.05 

$421.95 

50 

21 

301.61 

347.72 

385.55 

443.05 

52.5 

22 

315.97 

383.13 

430.98 

448  73 

55 

23 

330.34 

400  55 

450.57 

510.95 

57.5 

24 

344.70 

417.96 

470.16 

533  16 

60 

25 

359.06 

435.37 

489.75 

555.37 

62.5 

26 

373.42 

509.34 

566.08 

633.75 

65 

27 

387.79 

525.93 

587.86 

658.12 

67.5 

28 

402.15 

548.52 

609.63 

682.50 

70 

29 

416.51 

565.11 

631.40 

706.87 

72.5 

30 

430.87 

587.70 

653.1 8 

731.25 

75 

NOTE: 

These  figures  represent 

retainer/retired  pay 

before  ony 

deductions  for  Retired  Servicemen's  Family  Protection  Plan,  with- 
holding tax  or  allotments  have  been  taken  out. 


RIGHTS  & BENEFITS  / THE  EXTRAS  THAT  GO  WITH  RETIREMENT 


poR  further  information  concerning  transfer  to  the 
* Fleet  Reserve  and  related  pay,  see  BuPers  Manual, 
Articles  3855180  and  2630100. 

After  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  30  years’  combined  active  duty  and  inactive 
service— or  if  found  physically  unqualified  to  perform 
the  duties  of  your  rate— you  are  transferred  to  the 
Retired  List.  At  that  time  you  are  advanced,  if  ap- 
propriate, to  the  highest  officer  grade  in  which  you 
served  satisfactorily.  Your  pay  is  then  computed  on 
the  basis  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  basic 
pay  of  the  highest  officer  grade  held,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  years  of  active  duty.  If  you  retired  at  20 
years,  your  retired  pay  equals  50  per  cent  of  your 
basic  pay  at  time  of  retirement;  if  you  serve  on  active 
duty  for  30  years,  your  retirement  check  will  be  75 
per  cent  of  your  basic  pay  at  retirement. 

OFFICER  RETIREMENT 


Officer 

Retirement 


A lthough  the  regulations  governing  retirement  of 
enlisted  men  are  comparatively  simple,  the  laws 
and  directives  regulating  the  retirement  of  officers  are 
numerous  and  complex.  Since  officer  retirement  is  not 
a vested  right  (they  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent), officers  contemplating  retirement  should  check 
the  regulations  pertaining  to  their  particular  circum- 
stances before  making  their  request. 

The  basic  rules  for  voluntary  retirement  by  com- 
missioned and  warrant  officers  of  the  Regular  Navy 
can  be  found  in  SecNav  Instruction  1811.3  series. 
BuPers  Manual  provides  more  details  and  a list  of  laws 
governing  retirement. 

Twenty  years  of  active  service  is  the  main  eligibility 
requirement  for  voluntary  retirement.  All  active  duty 
time,  including  active  duty  for  training,  as  a commis- 
sioned officer,  warrant  officer,  enlisted  man  or  avia- 
tion cadet  in  any  military  service  or  the  Coast  Guard 
and  their  Reserve  components,  counts.  Inactive  duty 
time  as  a Reservist  does  not  count. 

FAVORABLE  CONSIDERATION 

A| ormally,  the  policy  contained  in  SecNav  Instrue- 
tion  1811.3  series  will  apply  to  an  officer  re- 
questing retirement.  But  because  there  is  no  right  to 
retirement  (short  of  completion  of  40  years’  active 
duty),  departure  from  active  duty  may  be  delayed  due 
to  operational  needs  or  an  officer’s  obligations.  If  there 
is  a delay  in  being  placed  on  the  Retired  List,  another 
date  will  be  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

An  officer  can  normally  expect  approval  of  his  re- 
quest if  he  finds  himself  in  one  of  the  following 
categories: 

• Flag  officers  are  considered  on  a basis  of  service 
needs  and  merits  of  the  individual  case. 


• Other  than  flag  officer  with  30  years  of  active 
service. 

• Captain  with  at  least  two  years  in  grade,  except 
those  with  14XX,  21XX,  25XX  and  51XX  who  need 
four  years  in  grade. 

• Officer  who  has  twice  failed  of  selection  for  pro- 
motion. 

• Officer  whose  assignability  is  limited. 

• Officer  with  hardships  which  would  definitely  be 
alleviated  by  retirement. 

REQUEST  FOR  OFFICER  RETIREMENT 

n equests  for  retirement  are  submitted  via  the  chain 
of  command  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel;  they 
(Continued  on  Page  114) 


OTHER  RETIREMENT  RIGHTS,  BENEFITS 
AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 


there  are  certain  privileges— and  obligations— that 
* go  with  being  a retired  Navyman  and  a veteran. 

Listed  below  are  some  rights  and  benefits  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  relate  to  or  stem  from  your  pre- 
vious naval  status  and  are  particularly  applicable  to 
you  as  a retired  Navyman.  “Retired”  in  this  case  in- 
cludes Fleet  Reserve. 

In  addition,  rights  and  benefits  offered  by  veterans’ 
legislation  and  administered  primarily  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  other  federal  or  state  government 
agencies  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

• Recoil  to  Active  Duty —Fleet  Reservists  are  subject 
to  recall  to  active  duty  in  the  event  of  war  or  national 
emergency  declared  by  the  President  or  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  time  of  peace  they  may  be  required  to  per- 
form not  more  than  two  months  of  active  service  in 
each  four-year  period,  and  must  undergo  a physical 
exam  at  least  once  during  each  four-year  period.  Re- 
tired Regular  members  are  subject  to  recall  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency.  (Since  the  presidential 
national  emergency  declared  on  16  Dec  1950  has  not 
terminated,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  presently 
exercise  this  authority  for  both  Fleet  Reservists  and 
Retired  members.)  Retired  Reservists,  officer  and  en- 
listed, may  be  recalled  to  active  duty  without  their 
consent  only  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
declared  by  Congress  when  there  are  not  enough 
qualified  Reserves  in  an  active  status. 

• Military  Law— Members  retired  with  pay  continue 
to  be  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

• Uniform— Retired  personnel  are  entitled  to  wear 
the  prescribed  uniform  of  the  rank  or  rate  held  on  the 
retired  list  when  the  wearing  is  appropriate.  They  are 
prohibited  from  wearing  the  uniform  in  connection 
with  nonmilitary,  personal  or  civilian  enterprises,  or 
activities  of  a civilian  nature.  Retired  personnel  in  a 
foreign  country  may  not  wear  the  uniform  except 
when  attending,  by  formal  invitation,  ceremonies  or 
social  functions  at  which  the  wearing  of  the  uniform 
is  required  by  the  terms  of  the  invitation,  or  by  the 
regulations  or  customs  of  the  country. 

When  wearing  of  the  uniform  is  authorized,  the  au- 
thority to  wear  it  also  includes  periods  while  traveling 
to  and  from  the  ceremony,  provided  such  travel  in 
uniform  can  be  completed  on  the  day  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

• Use  of  Titles— Retired  personnel  are  permitted  to 
use  their  military  titles  in  connection  with  commercial 
enterprises;  however,  such  use  of  military  titles  should 
in  no  way  cast  discredit  on  the  military  services  or  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Such  use  is  prohibited  in 
connection  with  commercial  enterprises  when  it  gives 
rise,  with  or  without  the  intent  to  mislead,  to  any  ap- 
pearance of  sponsorship,  sanction,  endorsement,  or  ap- 
proval by  the  military  services  or  the  DoD.  The  mili- 


tary department  may  restrict  retired  personnel  from 
using  their  military  titles  in  connection  with  public 
appearance  in  overseas  areas. 

•Commissary,  Exchange,  Clubs  and  Messes— Navy  men 
retired  with  pay  and  their  dependents  may  be  accord- 
ed the  privileges  of  utilizing  armed  forces  commis- 
saries, exchanges,  theaters  and  recreational  facilities. 
The  use  of  clubs  and  open  messes  is  also  permitted 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  facility.  Use  of  com- 
missaries and  exchanges  at  overseas  bases  is  limited  by 
the  applicable  status-of-forces  agreement.  Retirees 
and  their  dependents,  as  a rule,  are  not  permitted  to 
use  these  facilities  at  overseas  bases. 

• MAC  Flight  Travel— Retired  military  personnel  may 
travel  overseas  on  MAC  aircraft  upon  presentation  of 
DD  Form  2 (Retired)  Armed  Forces  Identification 
Card  (Gray).  Dependents  of  retired  military  person- 
nel may  travel  only  when  accompanied  by  their  spon- 
sor, and  upon  presentation  of  their  DD  Form  1173, 
which  verifies  dependency.  Naturally,  space  available 
travel  must  be  applied  for  and  accepted  with  the  com- 
plete understanding  that  travel  can  be  offered  only 
when  space  is  available  and  the  space  available  pas- 
sengers may  be  offloaded  at  any  en  route  station  to  ac- 
commodate duty  passengers.  Space  available  seats  are 
assigned  by  category  and  destination  on  a first-in, 
first-out  basis. 

• Travel  Overseas—  Retired/Fleet  Reserve  personnel, 
not  on  active  duty,  who  intend  to  travel  outside  the 
United  States  must  report  their  departure,  expected 
duration  of  travel,  and  forwarding  address  to  the 
Commanding  Officer,  Naval  Reserve  Manpower  Cen- 
ter, Bainbridge,  Md.  21905.  Permission  to  leave  the 
United  States  is  not  required. 

Fleet  Reservists  who  plan  to  stay  in  a given  country 
for  six  months  or  more  will  report  this  fact  to  the  De- 
fense Attache  office  in  person  or  in  writing  via  the 
most  convenient  United  States  diplomatic  represent- 
ative. 

• Medical  Care  and  Hospitalization— See  the  section  of 
this  issue  relating  to  medical  benefits  for  retired  per- 
sonnel and  dependents. 

• Burial  of  Retired  Personnel— A retired  person  and  his 
dependents  are  entitled  to  burial  in  a national  ceme- 
tery with  headstone  provided.  Reimbursement  for 
funeral  expenses,  not  to  exceed  $250,  from  the  Veter- 
ans Administration,  or  $255  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  may  be  payable  on  behalf  of  deceased 
retirees.  The  Veterans  Administration,  additionally, 
will  provide  an  American  flag  to  drape  the  coffin  of 
deceased  veterans.  (See  the  section  in  this  issue  on 
veterans’  benefits  and  on  Social  Security  benefits  for 
information  on  additional  survivor  benefits  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans  and  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministrations, beginning  on  pages  115  and  119.) 
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should  reach  BuPers  at  least  three  months  in  advance 
of  the  desired  date  to  allow  time  for  processing.  If 
a contact  relief  is  required,  the  request  should  reach 
the  Bureau  six  months  in  advance.  Requests  that  de- 
pend upon  some  other  administrative  process— such 
as  the  action  of  a continuation  board— should  be 
avoided  as  they  confuse  and  delay  processing.  All 
retirements,  except  disability,  are  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month. 

Sample  wording  of  a retirement  request  may  be 
found  in  BuPers  Manual,  3860280.  When  the  request 
is  submitted  to  the  commanding  officer,  he  endorses 
it  and  expresses  his  command’s  position.  The  request 
is  then  forwarded  to  the  Active  Non-Disabijity  Retire- 
ment Branch  in  BuPers,  which  notifies  the  officer’s 
detailer.  The  Officers’  Record  Section  provides  a 
record  of  the  prospective  retiree’s  service. 

The  officer’s  detailer  recommends  a retirement  date 
and  the  officer  concerned  is  notified  by  letter.  The 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  affixes  his  endorsement  and 
forwards  the  request  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
final  approval. 

• The  Physical— A physical  examination  report  must 
be  included  with  the  retirement  request  before  it  may 
be  forwarded  to  SecNav;  the  examination  must  be 
conducted  within  six  months  of  the  retirement  date. 
A complete  physical  is  necessary  to  allow  correction 
of  minor  physical  defects  or,  if  major  defects  are 
found,  to  permit  completion  of  disability  retirement 
proceedings  before  the  scheduled  retirement  date. 

It  is  possible  for  an  officer  to  be  forced  into  statu- 
tory nondisability  retirement  while  disability  proceed- 
ings are  still  in  progress.  However,  there  are  pro- 
cedures to  delay  action  on  a request  for  voluntary 
retirement  until  action  is  completed  on  a disability 
retirement. 

• Approval  of  Retirement— When  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  approves  a retirement  request,  orders  are 
cut.  If  an  officer  is  outside  the  continental  U.  S.,  he’ll 
be  ordered  to  conus  for  separation  unless  he  requests 
separation  overseas;  officers  inside  conus  will  normally 
be  retired  from  their  present  command. 

Officers  are  usually  retired  in  the  grade  which  they 
hold  at  time  of  retirement;  however,  if  they  served 
satisfactorily  in  a higher  grade,  they  may  retire  in  the 
higher  grade. 

A retiree’s  pay  record  is  transferred  to  the  Navy 
Finance  Center  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  All  allotments  in 
force  on  the  date  of  retirement  (i.e.,  at  least  one  de- 
duction has  been  made  from  active  duty  pay)  will  be 
continued  in  force  by  the  Finance  Center.  If  the  total 
amount  of  allotments  exceeds  the  amount  of  retired 
pay,  the  retiree  is  immediately  notified  and  must 
choose  which  allotments  to  drop.  Any  inquiries  about 
retired  pay  should  be  addressed  directly  to  Cleveland. 
Nondisability  retired  pay  is  subject  to  income  tax, 
which  the  Finance  Center  will  withhold  automatically. 

COMPUTING  OFFICER  RETIRED  PAY 

^nfficers  retiring  after  30  years  of  active  service 
are  entitled  to  retired  pay  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
basic  pay  received  while  on  active  duty  in  the  grade 


at  which  they  retire,  or  to  which  they  are  advanced 
on  the  Retired  List.  Officers  retiring  voluntarilv  under 
laws  requiring  more  than  20,  but  less  than  30,  years 
of  active  service  receive  retired  pay  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  their  active  duty  pav  at  time 
of  retirement,  multiplied  by  the  total  of  the  following. 

• Total  years  of  service  creditable  for  basic  pav  pur- 
poses as  of  31  May  1958. 

• Total  years  of  active  service,  including  duty  for 
training  performed  after  31  May  1958. 

• Years  of  constructive  service  credited  for  basic 
pay  purposes  not  included  in  total  years  of  service 
creditable  for  pay  purposes  as  of  31  May  1958.  (This 
applies  only  to  officers  of  the  Medical  and  Dental 
Corps.) 

• Any  inactive  Reserve  service  not  already  counted, 
for  which  retirement  points  have  been  credited  since 
31  May  1958.  This  time  is  figured  on  a basis  of  one 
day  of  service  for  each  retirement  point,  up  to  a maxi- 
mum of  60  points  (or  “days”)  per  anniversary  year. 

In  any  case,  retired  pay  may  not  exceed  75  per  cent 
of  the  basic  pay  on  which  it  is  computed.  Warrant 
officers  who  retire  under  any  law  cited  in  BuPers 
Manual  will  receive  retired  pay  based  upon  the  month- 
ly base  pay  of  the  grade  in  which  retired,  or  to  which 
advanced  on  the  Retired  List.  If  the  basic  pay  of  the 
grade  to  which  advanced  is  less  than  that  of  anv 
warrant  grade  satisfactorily  held  on  active  duty,  the 
retired  pay  will  be  based  upon  the  higher  grade. 

PHYSICAL  DISABILITY  RETIREMENT 

Physical  disability  retirement  of  Navy  people  is  pro- 
vided for  in  Chapter  61,  Title  10  of  the  U.  S. 
Code.  Eligibility  is  based  on  a combination  of  the 
degree  of  disability  and  years  of  service.  An  active 
duty  Navyman  may  be  retired  for  physical  reasons  if 
all  of  the  following  conditions  are  met: 

• He  has  been  determined  unfit  to  perform  his  duties 
by  reason  of  physical  disability  incurred  while  en- 
titled to  receive  base  pay. 

• The  disability  is  not  due  to  intentional  misconduct 
or  willful  neglect;  and  the  disability  was  not  incurred 
during  a period  of  unauthorized  absence. 

• The  disability  is  30  per  cent  or  more  disabling.  If 
it  is  less  than  30  per  cent,  he  is  not  entitled  to  any 
disability  retirement  pay,  but  he  may  be  separated  for 
physical  disability  with  severance  pay  equal  to  two 
months’  basic  pay  for  each  year  of  service.  It  may  not 
exceed  two  years’  basic  pay.  An  exception  is  a member 
with  20  or  more  years  of  active  service— he  will  be  re- 
tired normally. 

• The  disability  was  the  proximate  result  of  the 
performance  of  active  duty.  In  this  connection,  any 
disability  shown  to  have  been  incurred  in  the  line  of 
duty  during  a period  of  active  service  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency  is  considered  valid. 

If  a medical  examination  indicates  the  disability  is 
of  a permanent  nature,  the  man  will  be  permanently 
retired.  If  accepted  medical  principles  indicate  that  the 
disability  may  be  of  a permanent  nature,  he  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Temporary  Disability  Retired  List 
and  reexamined  at  a later  date. 
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If  retired  either  permanently  or  temporarily  for 
physical  reasons,  a man  is  entitled  to  receive  disability 
retirement  pay.  This  is  computed  by  multiplying  his 
basic  pay  by  either  ( 1 ) the  number  of  years  of  active 
service  multiplied  by  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  or  (2) 
the  percentage  of  physical  disability  as  of  the  time  his 
name  is  placed  on  the  list.  While  on  the  Temporary 
Disability  Retired  List,  a man  receives  not  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  his  basic  pay. 

A Navyman  retired  without  first  having  been  placed 
on  the  Temporary  Disability  Retired  List,  and  if  per- 
manently retired  from  the  list,  will  receive  disability 
retirement  pay  computed  as  above.  However,  if  the 
second  option  is  chosen,  the  percentage  of  disability 
will  be  determined  as  of  the  date  he  is  permanently 
retired. 

Those  satisfactorily  holding  a rank  or  rate  higher 
than  that  in  which  they  are  serving  at  the  time  of 
placement  on  the  Temporary  Disability  Retired  List,  or 
at  the  time  of  permanent  retirement,  will  receive  dis- 
ability retirement  pay  based  on  the  basic  pay  of  the 
higher  rank  or  rate. 

For  an  officer,  when  the  physical  disability  is  found 
to  exist  by  a physical  examination  in  connection  with 
effecting  a promotion,  retirement  pay  will  be  based 
upon  the  basic  pay  of  the  rank  to  which  the  person 
would  have  been  promoted.  In  no  case  will  disability 
retirement  pay  exceed  75  per  cent  of  basic  pay. 


Periodic  examinations  are  given  to  persons  placed  on 
the  Temporary  Disability  Retired  List  to  determine  if 
the  disability  has  changed.  If,  as  a result  of  such  an  ex- 
amination or  after  five  years  on  the  list,  it  is  determined 
that  the  disability  is  permanent  and  30  per  cent  or  more 
disabling,  the  person  will  be  permanently  retired.  (The 
minimum  30  per  cent  is  not  required  if  the  retiree  has 
20  years  of  active  service. ) 

If  found  to  be  physically  fit,  a person  may  (subject 
to  his  consent)  be  recalled  to  active  duty.  Should  he 
not  give  his  consent  to  be  recalled,  his  status  as  tem- 
porarily disabled  and  his  disability  retirement  pay  will 
end.  A man  found  to  be  permanently  disabled  by  an 
examination,  but  less  than  30  per  cent  disabled,  will 
be  discharged  from  the  Temporary  Disability  Retired 
List  with  severance  pay,  unless  he  has  completed  20 
years’  service. 


■ f you’re  a career  navyman  you  may  receive  not 
* one,  but  two,  monthly  checks  when  you  reach  age 
65.  (Earlier,  if  you’re  a Navy  wave.)  One  check,  of 
course,  will  be  your  retired  pay  from  the  Navy.  The 
other  check  will  come  from  Social  Security. 

Social  Security  not  only  makes  your  future  look 
brighter,  but  also  protects  your  family’s  security  today. 
For  instance,  if  you  were  to  become  disabled  before 
age  65,  you  and  your  dependents  would  receive 
monthly  Social  Security  benefits  in  addition  to  those 
to  which  you’re  entitled  as  a Navyman. 

basically,  Social  Security  is  a federal  social  insurance 
program  which  protects  nine  out  of  10  American 
workers  and  their  families  against  loss  of  income  due 
to  retirement,  disability,  and  death.  In  addition,  Social 
Security  has  a two-part  health  insurance  program 
called  Medicare  for  people  65  or  over.  More  specific- 
ally, Social  Security  provides: 

• Retirement  Benefits—  Payable  to  you  at  65  (or  62, 
for  women)  and  to  your  dependents. 

• Disability  Benefits—  Payable  to  you  at  any  age 
under  65,  and  to  your  dependents,  if  you  have  a severe 
disability  expected  to  last  a year  or  more. 

• Survivors'  Benefits— Monthly  payments  to  your  sur- 
vivors when  you  die.  In  addition,  your  widow  (or  wid- 
ower) would  receive  a lump-sum  payment  of  up  to 
$255. 

• Medicare— The  hospital  insurance  part  of  Medi- 
care helps  pay  for  hospital  care  and  for  certain  follow- 
up care.  Voluntary  medical  insurance  helps  pay  doctor 
bills  and  the  cost  of  many  other  medical  services. 

MILITARY  SERVICE  COUNTS 

qocial  security  contributions  have  been  deducted 
^ from  the  basic  pay  of  service  men  and  women  since 
1957.  In  addition— since  January  1968— free  credits  of 
$100  for  each  month  of  active  duty  are  given  with  no 


contributions  withheld  for  these  extra  credits.  Since  the 
amount  of  monthly  benefits  depends  on  a worker’s 
average  earnings,  these  credits  are  an  advantage  for 
servicemen.  Free  wage  credits  of  $160  a month  also 
may  be  granted  for  each  month  of  active  duty  from  15 
Sep  1940  through  31  Dec  1956. 

Your  eligibility  to  receive  Social  Security  benefits 
depends  on  the  extent  of  your  coverage— that  is, 
whether  you  are  “ currently  insured’’  or  “ fully  insured 

You  are  currently  insured  if  you  have  Social  Se- 
curity credits— in  other  words,  if  you’ve  paid  Social 
Security  contributions  on  your  wages— for  at  least  one 
and  one-half  years  of  work  within  the  last  three  years. 
All  Navy  personnel  now  on  active  duty  who  have  been 
in  the  service  more  than  18  consecutive  months  are 
currently  insured  under  the  Social  Security  law. 

The  number  of  years  of  Social  Security  credit  you 
must  earn  to  be  fully  insured  depends  on  the  year  you 
will  become  65  (or  62  if  you’re  a woman)  or  disabled. 
In  the  case  of  survivors’  benefits,  the  number  is  de- 
termined by  the  year  of  your  death  (see  box) . In  either 
case,  this  number  determines  only  your  eligibility,  not 
the  amount  of  benefits.  Computation  of  the  amount  of 
monthly  payments  is  based  on  average  annual  earnings 
and  will  be  explained  later  in  this  article. 

SURVIVORS'  BENEFITS 

In  case  of  your  death,  survivors’  benefits  may  be  pay- 
* able  to: 

• Your  widow— If  you  are  fully  insured  at  the  time 
of  death,  your  widow  would  also  be  eligible  to  receive 
Social  Security  monthly  benefits  at  the  age  of  60  ( or  as 
early  as  50  if  she  is  disabled ) . However,  you  need  only 
be  currently  insured  at  the  time  of  death  in  order  for 
your  widow  to  receive  monthly  benefits  if  she  is  caring 
for  your  unmarried  dependent  child  under  18  (or  an 
older  son  or  daughter  who  has  been  disabled  since 
before  age  18). 

Your  divorced  wife  will  also  be  eligible  for  Social  Se- 
curity survivor  benefits  if  she  is  at  least  60  (and  meets 
certain  support  requirements) , or  she  is  caring  for  your 
child— under  18  or  disabled— who  is  entitled  to  benefits. 

• Your  surviving  children— If  you  were  either  fully 
or  currently  insured  at  the  time  of  death,  your  children 
would  be  eligible  for  Social  Security  benefits  until  they 
reach  the  age  of  18  (22  if  full-time  students)  or  marry, 
whichever  is  earlier,  or  at  any  age  if  totally  disabled 
since  before  age  18. 

• Your  dependent  parents—  If  you  are  fully  insured 
at  the  time  of  your  death,  your  dependent  parents  may 
be  eligible  for  benefits  at  the  age  of  62  or  older.  Your 
parents  must  establish  proof  of  dependency  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration  within  two  years  of  your 
death  in  order  to  claim  any  benefits. 

• Lump-sum  payment— Your  widow  (or  widower) 
may  be  eligible  for  a lump-sum  death  payment  in  ad- 
dition to  other  benefits  if  you  are  either  fully  or  cur- 
rently insured  at  the  time  of  your  death.  The  size  of 
this  payment  depends  on  your  average  earnings,  but  in 
no  case  exceeds  $255. 


The  importance  of  the  Social  Security  program  for 
servicemen  can  be  seen  in  the  following  example: 

A Navyrnan,  father  of  two  children  under  five  vears 
old,  is  killed  in  an  accident.  His  average  earnings  cov- 
ered by  Social  Security  were  $450  a month,  so  appli- 
cation for  benefits  would  give  his  widow  and  the  chil- 
dren nearly  $390  a month  in  Social  Security  survivors’ 
payments— or  about  $4680  a year.  By  the  time  the  old- 
est child  reaches  18,  the  family  would  have  received 
more  than  $65,000.  The  children  receive  benefit  pay- 
ments until  they  reach  the  age  of  18  (or  22,  if  they  stay 
in  school  full  time).  And  that’s  not  all— the  widow 
could  receive  monthly  benefits  again  when  she  reaches 
the  age  of  60. 

RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  FOR  YOU 
AND  YOUR  DEPENDENTS 

you  will  be  entitled  to  monthly  retirement  benefits 
• when  you  reach  65  (62  for  women)  if  you  are  fully 
insured  and  apply  for  them.  You  may  also  apply  for  re- 
duced benefit  payments  as  early  as  62,  in  which  case 
the  monthly  Social  Security  payments  are  lowered  pro- 
portionally. For  instance,  if  you  apply  for  Social  Se- 
curity payments  at  age  62,  your  monthly  checks  would 
be  80  per  cent  of  your  full  retirement  Social  Security 
payments. 

If  you  choose  to  begin  receiving  payments  at  an  age 
under  65,  you  will  receive  the  reduced  monthly  pay- 
ments until  your  death.  The  rate  of  dependents’  or  sur- 
vivors’ benefits,  however,  would  not  be  lowered  by 
your  choice. 

You  may  continue  to  work  and  receive  all  your  So- 
cial Security  retirement  payments  provided  you  do 
not  earn  more  than  $1680  per  year.  For  each  two  dol- 
lars you  earn  over  $1680  but  under  $2880,  one  dollar 
is  withheld  from  these  benefit  payments.  Everything 
earned  over  $2880  is  withheld. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  retirement  pay,  in- 
terest payments  and  insurance  premiums  are  not  con- 
sidered “earnings”  under  the  Social  Security  law.  Limi- 
tation placed  on  the  amount  you  earn  applies  only  to 
wages  paid  for  work  actually  performed,  or  self-em- 
ployment income,  and  not  to  other  sources  of  income, 
no  matter  how  large.  Regardless  of  your  total  earnings, 
benefits  will  be  payable  for  any  month  in  which  you 
neither  earn  wages  of  more  than  $140  nor  perform  sub- 
stantial services  in  self-employment.  And,  when  you 
reach  age  72  you  may  earn  any  amount  and  still  re- 
ceive the  full  Social  Security  benefits  to  which  you  are 
entitled. 

When  you  begin  to  receive  retirement  benefits,  your 
family  may  also  be  entitled  to  claim  Social  Security 
checks: 

• Your  wife  can  collect  a full  benefit  at  65  or  a 
permanently  reduced  amount  as  early  as  62.  If  she  has 
in  her  care  a child  under  18  or  disabled,  who  is  also 
eligible  for  benefits,  she  can  receive  an  unreduced  pay- 
ment at  any  age. 

In  the  event  of  your  death,  your  wife’s  benefit  will 
be  converted  to  a widow’s  benefit  in  a larger  amount. 


Examples  of  Monthly  Cash  Benefit  Payments 

$923 


Average  yearly  earnings  after  1950 
Retired  worker — 65  or  older 

or  less 

$1800 

$3000 

$4200 

$5400 

$6600 

$7800 

Disabled  worker — under  65 

1 70.40 

111.90 

145.60 

177.70 

208.80 

240.30 

275  80 

Wife  65  or  older 

35.20 

56.00 

72.80 

88.90 

104.40 

120.20 

137.90 

Retired  worker  at  62 

56.40 

89.60 

1 16.50 

142.20 

167.10 

192.30 

220.70 

Wife  at  62,  no  child 

26.40 

42.00 

54.60 

66.70 

78.30 

90.20 

103.50 

Widow  at  60 

61.10 

80  10 

104.20 

127.20 

149.40 

171.90 

197.30 

Widow  or  dependent  widower  at  62 

70  40 

92.40 

120.20 

146.70 

172.30 

198.30 

227.60 

Disabled  widow  at  50 

42  80 

56.10 

72.90 

89.00 

104.50 

120.30 

138  00 

Wife  under  65,  one  child 

35.20 

56.00 

77.10 

131.20 

181.10 

194.90 

206  90 

Widowed  mother,  1 child 

105.60 

167.90 

218.40 

266.60 

313.20 

360  60 

413  80 

Widowed  mother,  2 children 

105.60 

167.90 

222.70 

308.90 

389.90 

435.20 

482.70 

One  child  of  retired  or  disabled  worker 

35.20 

56.00 

72.80 

88  90 

104.40 

120.20 

137.90 

One  surviving  child 

70  40 

84  00 

109.20 

133.30 

156  60 

180.30 

206.90 

Maximum  family  payment 

105.60 

167.90 

222.70 

308.90 

389.90 

435.20 

482.70 

If  your  wife  dies  before  you  do,  the  amount  of  your 
payments  will  not  change. 

• Your  unmarried  children  can  qualify  for  benefits 
if  they  are  under  18,  or  full-time  students  18-22,  or  are 
over  18  but  have  been  disabled  since  before  that  age. 
The  total  sum  payable  to  any  one  family  is  limited  (see 
benefit  chart). 

DISABILITY  PAYMENTS 

if  you  become  disablei)  for  a year  or  more  before 
“ reaching  age  65,  you  and  your  family  may  qualify 
for  monthly  disability  payments,  which  is  the  same 
amount  payable  to  you  and  your  family  if  you  retired 
at  age  65. 

You  are  not  covered  for  partial  disability  under  the 
Social  Security  law.  To  be  found  disabled  you  must 
have  a condition  so  severe  that  you’re  unable  to  engage 
in  any  substantial  gainful  activity.  In  other  words,  if 
you  can’t  do  regular  work,  but  can  still  find  other  sub- 
stantial gainful  employment,  you  will  not  be  consid- 
ered disabled  and  will  not  be  eligible  for  Social  Se- 
curity disability  payments. 

To  have  disability  protection,  most  workers  need  So- 
cial Security  credits  for  at  least  five  years  out  of  the 
10-year  period  ending  when  their  disability  begins.  For 
the  worker  who  becomes  disabled  before  31,  the  re- 
quirement ranges  down  with  age  to  as  little  as  one  and 
one-half  years. 

MEDICARE  PROTECTION 

Everyone  65  or  older  who  is  entitled  to  monthly  So- 
cial Security  benefits  gets  hospital  insurance  auto- 
matically. A person  not  eligible  for  monthly  benefits 
can  qualify  for  this  protection  if  he  has  worked  long 
enough  under  Social  Security  (the  amount  of  work 
needed  depends  on  his  date  of  birth).  An  individual 
must  sign  up  to  get  supplemental  medical  insurance; 
no  Social  Security  work  credits  are  needed  for  this. 
Hospital  insurance  helps  pay  for  care  received  in  a 


hospital  and  for  certain  follow-up  care  in  an  extended 
care  facility  and  in  your  home.  Medical  insurance  helps 
pay  doctor  bills  and  the  cost  of  many  other  medical 
items  and  services  not  covered  under  hospital  insur- 
ance, including  outpatient  hospital  services  and  med- 
ical supplies. 

A worker  pays  for  his  hospital  insurance  during  his 
working  years,  through  regular  payroll  deductions. 
Medical  insurance  is  paid  for  by  monthly  premiums, 
which  now  are  $5.60. 

WHEN  TO  CONTACT  SOCIAL  SECURITY  OFFICE 

qefore  payments  can  start,  an  application  must  be 
**  filed.  When  you  are  nearing  65,  or  if  you  become 
disabled,  get  in  touch  with  your  Social  Security  office. 
Your  dependents  should  contact  the  office  in  the  event 
of  your  death.  There  are  900  full-time  Social  Security 
offices  in  the  country,  usually  listed  under  “U.  S. 
Government”  in  your  phone  book. 

When  you  apply  for  benefits,  take  your  own  Social 
Security  card  or  a record  of  the  number.  You  also  will 
need  a birth  certificate  or  other  acceptable  proof  of 
age  for  yourself  and  any  dependents  eligible  for  pay- 
ments. Other  proofs  may  be  required,  depending  upon 
the  circumstances,  such  as  a marriage  certificate,  a W-2 
Wage  and  Tax  Statement,  or  a medical  report  ( in  dis- 
ability cases). 

Do  not  delay  applying  because  you  do  not  have  all 
your  proofs.  Back  payments  may  be  made  if  the  appli- 
cation is  filed  after  the  first  month  for  which  benefits 
are  payable,  but  back  payments  cannot  be  made  for 
more  than  12  months.  Application  by  survivors  for  the 
lump-sum  payment  must  be  made  within  two  years 
after  death. 

If  you  die  while  on  active  duty  from  service-con- 
nected causes,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  your  sur- 
vivors to  apply  for  their  Social  Security  benefits.  This 
is  because  the  application  for  VA  Indemnity  and  Death 
Compensation  is  a joint  application  which  takes  care  of 
both  the  VA  and  the  Social  Security  payments. 
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There  are  four  times  when  you  should  contact  the 
Social  Security  office. 

• When  a worker  in  your  family  dies. 

• When  a worker  in  your  family  becomes  disabled. 

• Just  before  you  reach  retirement  age.  Even  if 
you’re  not  retiring,  check  three  months  before  you 
reach  65  to  apply  for  Medicare. 

• When  you  have  a question  about  Social  Security 
or  Medicare. 

COMPUTING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  BENEFITS 

How  much  you  and  your  dependents  would  receive 
from  Social  Security  in  any  instance  is  governed  by 
your  average  earnings  over  a period  of  years.  Although 
exact  amounts  cannot  be  computed  until  you  actually 
apply  for  benefits,  you  can  arrive  at  an  approximate 
figure  by  using  the  steps  listed  below. 

• Step  1:  Count  the  number  of  years  to  be  used  in 
figuring  your  average  earnings  as  follows: 

• If  you  were  born  before  1930,  start  with  1956. 

• If  you  were  bom  after  1929,  start  with  the  year 
you  reached  27.  Count  your  starting  year  and  each 
year  up  until  (but  not  including) : 

• The  year  you  reach  65,  if  you  are  a man. 

• The  year  you  reach  62,  if  a woman. 

• The  year  the  worker  becomes  disabled  or  dies,  for 
disability  or  death  benefits. 

(Note:  At  least  five  years  of  earnings  must  be  used  to 
figure  retirement  benefits  and  at  least  two  years  to 
figure  disability  and  survivor  benefits. ) 

•Step  2:  List  the  amount  of  the  worker’s  earnings 
for  all  years  beginning  with  1951.  (Include  earnings 
in  the  year  of  death  or  the  year  disability  began.)  Do 
not  count  more  than  $3600  for  each  year  1951  through 
1954;  $4200  for  each  year  1955  through  1958;  $4800 
for  each  year  1959  through  1965;  $6600  for  1966  and 
1967;  $7800  for  1968  through  1971;  and  $9000  for 
1972  and  after. 

• Step  3:  Cross  off  your  list  the  years  of  lowest  earn- 
ings until  the  number  remaining  is  the  same  as  your 


FULLY  INSURED  STATUS 

You  are  fully  insured  if  you  have  credit  for  at  least 
as  many  vears  as  shown  on  the  appropriate  line 
of  the  following  chart: 

If  you  reach  65  (62  if  a You'll  be  fully  insured 

woman)  or  die  or  become  if  you  have  credit  for 

disabled  in:  this  much  work: 


1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 
1979 
1983 
1987 

1991  or  later 


5 years 
514 

5/2 

5% 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


answer  to  step  1.  It  may  be  necessary  to  leave  vears 
in  which  you  had  no  earnings  on  your  list. 

• Step  4:  Add  up  the  earnings  for  the  years  left  on 
your  list,  and  divide  by  the  number  of  years  you  used 
(your  answer  to  step  1). 

The  result  is  your  average  yearly  earnings  covered 
by  Social  Security  over  this  period. 

When  computing  the  amount  of  monthlv  pavments, 
don’t  forget  that  the  maximum  amount  payable  to  vour 
family  group  (one  wage  earner)  is  limited  by  law,  de- 
pending on  your  average  income.  The  limit  is  listed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  same  chart  showing  the  benefit 
amounts. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Q ocial  security  contributions  are  shared  equally  by 
**  you  and  your  employer,  the  U.  S.  Government. 
Your  portion  is  deducted  from  your  pay  each  payday, 
is  added  to  the  government’s  share,  and  sent  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  You  pay  Social  Security  con- 
tributions only  on  the  first  $7800  you  earn  each  year 
($9000  starting  in  1972).  Social  Security  contributions 
now  total  5.2  percent  of  your  taxable  income,  plus  the 
equal  sum  paid  by  your  employer.  In  1973  this  contri- 
bution is  scheduled  to  rise  to  5.65  per  cent,  in  1976  to 
5.85  per  cent,  in  1980  to  5.95  per  cent,  and  in  1987  to 
6.05  per  cent. 

If  too  much  money  is  withheld  from  your  pav  be- 
cause you  have  more  than  one  employer,  you  may 
claim  a refund  of  the  excess  payments  on  your  income 
tax  return  for  that  year.  You  will  pay  Social  Securitv 


EVENTS  THAT  STOP  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PAYMENTS 

qayments  to  a wife  or  dependent  husband  generally 
' stop  when  a divorce  is  granted.  In  the  case  of  sur- 
vivors’ benefits,  payment  to  a widow  or  widower  ceases 
upon  remarriage,  with  the  children’s  benefits  remain- 
ing unaffected. 

Payments  to  dependent  children  are  usually  stopped 
when  the  child  marries  or  reaches  age  18.  If  the  child 
continues  in  school  full-time  or  is  mentally  or  phys- 
ically disabled  before  reaching  18,  the  payments  may 
continue. 

Payments  to  a child  stop  if  the  child  is  later  adopted 
by  a person  other  than  his  stepparent,  grandparent, 
aunt  or  uncle,  brother  or  sister. 

When  any  person  receiving  Social  Security  benefits 
dies,  payments  stop  effective  with  the  month  before 
the  month  of  death. 

If  a person  receiving  disability  payments  returns  to 
work,  his  payments  and  payments  to  his  dependents 
will  continue  up  to  12  months  until  he  has  had  a 
chance  to  test  his  ability  to  work.  If  a disabled  person 
recovers,  payments  will  continue  for  three  months. 


contributions  as  long  as  you  are  employed  in  jobs  cov- 
ered by  Social  Security  even  though  you  are  already 
fully  insured  or  drawing  Social  Security  benefits. 


Your  benefits  as  a Navyman  do  not  stop  when  you 
retire  or  are  separated  from  active  duty— in  fact, 
some  of  them  may  be  just  beginning.  The  Veterans 
Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
358),  better  known  as  the  GI  Bill,  provides  educa- 
tional, home  loan,  and  other  benefits  for  veterans  of 
the  armed  services  who  have  served  on  active  duty 
for  more  than  180  days  since  31  Jan  1955. 

The  Veterans  Administration,  which  administers 
many  of  the  programs  under  the  GI  Bill,  offers  the 
most  current  and  extensive  information  about  changes 
in  rates  or  restrictions  for  veterans’  benefits.  Pamphlets 
cover  benefits  and  opportunities  for  Vietnam  era 
veterans— including  medical,  dental  and  hospital  bene- 
fits, educational  assistance  for  dependents,  group  life 
insurance  conversion  plans,  disability  compensation 
and  pension  payments,  loans,  and  many  other  subjects 
of  importance  to  Navymen,  both  active  and  retired. 

Here  is  a rundown  on  some  of  the  benefits  for 
veterans. 


EMPLOYMENT 

You  are  entitled  to  make  use  of  the  specialized 
counseling  and  placement  service  provided  for  all 
veterans  by  federal  and  state  law.  When  you  retire, 
you  may  register  with  the  appropriate  state  or  local 
employment  office,  and  you  may  contact  the  veterans’ 
employment  representative  assigned  to  your  locality. 
Veterans  receive  priority  for  referral  to  appropriate 
job  openings  or  training  programs,  with  first  consider- 
ation given  to  disabled  veterans. 

• Manpower  Retraining  Programs— Veterans  are  given 
priority  for  referral  to  appropriate  training  programs 
in  private  or  public  schools  and  on-the-job  facilities 
of  employers  and  other  organizations.  Training  allow- 
ances, which  are  generally  equivalent  to  the  weekly 
rate  of  unemployment  compensation  in  the  trainee’s 
state,  may  be  supplemented  by  other  amounts.  This 
program  is  administered  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  through  state  employment  service  agencies,  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare through  state  vocational  education  agencies. 

• Reemployment  Rights— The  Department  of  Labor’s 
Office  of  Veterans  Reemployment  Rights  and  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  help  you  secure  a job 
from  your  former  private  employer  or  the  federal 
government,  equivalent  to  that  you  would  have  at- 
tained if  you  had  not  been  absent.  This  includes  bene- 
fits which  would  have  accrued  with  your  seniority 


such  as  status  and  pay.  Disabled  veterans  are  entitled 
to  a position  with  duties  they  can  perform  which  are 
most  nearly  consonant  with  their  protected  seniority, 
status  and  pay. 

In  case  of  private  employment,  contact  the  nearest 
office  of  Veterans  Reemployment  Rights,  Department 
of  Labor.  For  federal  employment,  you  should  go  to 
the  nearest  Federal  Job  Information  Center  or  Civil 
Service  Commission  Office. 

• Federal  Civil  Service  Preference— There  are  many 
benefits  available  to  veterans  seeking  federal  employ- 
ment. These  include  the  addition  of  points  to  passing 
scores  on  competitive  examinations,  waivers  of  physical 
requirements,  restrictions  of  certain  jobs  to  veterans, 
preference  for  retention  in  case  of  reduction  in  force, 
and  similar  advantages  for  veterans,  unremarried  wid- 
ows and  mothers  of  deceased  veterans.  Most  large 
post  offices  have  Civil  Service  information  or  ad- 
dresses where  such  information  may  be  obtained. 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

The  gi  bill  educational  benefit  consists  of  a monthly 
allowance  paid  on  the  basis  of  one  and  one-half 
months  of  financial  assistance  for  each  month  of 
active  service  up  to  maximum  of  36  months.  Pay- 
ment rates,  contained  in  the  accompanying  table,  vary 
according  to  the  type  of  training  or  education  the 
veteran  is  receiving  and  his  family  circumstances. 

An  educational  institution  approved  for  training 
may  include  any  public  or  private  elementary,  second- 
ary, vocational,  correspondence  or  business  school, 
junior  or  teachers’  college,  normal  school,  college  or 
university,  professional,  scientific  or  technical  insti- 


RIGHTS  & BENEFITS  / VETERAN  BENEFITS 

tution— or  any  other  institution  which  furnishes  educa- 
tion at  the  secondary  level  or  above.  As  a rule,  a pro- 
gram of  education  outside  the  U.  S.  may  be  pursued 
only  at  an  approved  educational  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

In  general,  you’re  entitled  to  educational  assistance 
for  a period  of  one  and  one-half  months— or  the  equiv- 
alent in  part-time  training— for  each  month  you  served 
on  active  duty  after  31  Jan  1955.  However,  if  you 
served  18  months  or  more  and  were  released  under 
conditions  satisfying  your  active  duty  obligation,  you 
are  entitled  to  the  maximum  of  36  months.  The  total 
amount  of  time  for  which  you  may  receive  educational 
assistance  under  two  or  more  laws  administered  by 
the  VA  is  48  months,  and  you  must  use  all  of  your 
educational  benefits  within  eight  years  of  the  date  of 
vour  last  release  from  active  duty. 


EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS  RATES 


Institutional  Training 

0 

Dependents 

1 

2 

Full  time 

$175 

$205 

$230 

time 

128 

152 

177 

i/2  time 

81 

100 

114 

Cooperative  Training 

141 

167 

192 

Farm  Cooperative  Training 

141 

165 

190 

(Cooperative  training  means  a full-time  program  of  education 
consisting  of  institutional  courses  and  alternate  phases  of  training 
in  a business  or  industrial  establishment  which  supplements  the 
institutional  courses.) 

Here  are  some  specifics  on  the  different  types  of 
training  for  which  you  may  receive  GI  Bill  financial 
assistance. 

• Form  Cooperative  Training— An  eligible  veteran  en- 
rolled in  a farm  cooperative  program  must  be  concur- 
rently engaged  in  agricultural  employment  which  is 
related  to  the  courses  he  is  studying.  In  addition,  the 
agricultural  curriculum  must  fall  within  44  weeks  of 


12  consecutive  months. 

• Apprenticeship  or  Other  On-job  Training— You  mav 

pursue,  on  a full-time  basis  only,  an  approved  pro- 
gram of  apprenticeship  or  other  on-the-job  training. 
Your  wages  must  be  at  least  one-half  of  the  regular 
wages  for  that  job,  and  must  be  increased  on  a regu- 
lar schedule  until  you’re  receiving  85  per  cent  of  the 
full  wage  by  the  last  month  of  training.  On-the-job 
training  may  not  exceed  two  years,  but  this  limitation 
does  not  apply  to  apprenticeships. 

VA  monthly  allowances  for  on-the-job  or  apprentice- 
ship training,  based  on  the  number  of  dependents, 
range  from  $108  to  $133  for  the  first  six  months,  $81 
to  $105  for  the  second  six  months,  $54  to  $79  for  the 
third  six  months,  and  $27  to  $52  for  the  fourth  and 
succeeding  six-month  periods. 

• Flight  Troining— You  may  take  an  approved  course 
of  flight  training  provided  you  have  a valid  license 
and  meet  the  medical  requirements  for  a commercial 
pilot’s  license.  Educational  assistance  for  flight  train- 
ing is  computed  at  90  per  cent  of  the  established 
charges  for  tuition  and  fees  which  nonveterans  must 
pay.  The  allowance  is  paid  monthly,  and  the  veteran’s 
entitlement  is  reduced  one  month  for  each  $175  he 
receives. 

• High  School  Training— A veteran  who  must  com- 
plete high  school  to  qualify  for  higher  education  may 
receive  financial  assistance  without  a charge  against 
his  basic  entitlement.  This  applies  also  to  elementary 
education  for  those  veterans  who  haven’t  completed 
eighth  grade. 

HOME  LOANS 

■ oan  guarantees  are  provided  for  home  and  farm 
loans  of  up  to  $12,500,  and  in  areas  where  private 
financing  is  not  available,  direct  loans  may  be  secured. 
The  maximum  interest  rate  on  GI  loans  may  vary  due 
to  changes  in  the  law  and  VA  regulations,  but  once 
the  loan  is  made,  the  interest  rate  remains  the  same 
for  the  life  of  the  loan. 

GI  loans  may  be  used  to: 

• Purchase,  construct,  refinance,  or  improve  a 
home. 

• Buy  a farm,  farmland,  stock,  feed  and  seed,  farm 


TIME  LIMITS  FOR  VETERAN  BENEFITS 

if  you’re  about  to  be  separated  from  the  service, 
■ you  should  know  that  there  are  certain  things  to  be 
taken  care  of  within  specified  periods  of  time  in  order 
for  you  to  be  eligible  for  your  federal  benefits  as  a 
veteran.  Some  of  the  most  important  are  listed  below, 
including  the  amount  of  time  within  which  you  must 
act  and  the  office  to  which  you  should  go.  After  sep- 
aration from  service: 


YOU  HAVE: 

WHERE  TO  GO 

10  doys 

To  advise  Selective  Service 
of  your  address,  in  person 
or  by  mail 

Any  local  board 

30  doys 

To  register  with  Selective 
Service  (if  not  already  reg- 
istered) 

Any  local  board 

90  days 

To  apply  for  reemployment 

Former  employer 

120  doys  or 

To  convert  your  Service- 

Any approved 

1 yeor  if  totally 
disabled 

man's  Group  Life  Insurance 
without  examination 

insurance  company 

1 year  (from 
date  of  notice 
of  disability) 

To  obtain  GI  life  insurance 
based  on  service-connected 
disability 

VA  office 

1 year 

To  file  for  dental  core 

VA  office 

Limited  time 

To  receive  unemployment 
compensation.  The  amount 
of  benefit  and  benefit  pe- 
riod vary  from  state  to 
state.  Apply  soon  after  sep- 
aration. 

State  Employment 
Service 

8 years 

To  use  all  of  your  GI  edu- 
cation and  training  entitle- 
ment 

VA  office 

No  limit 

To  obtain  a GI  loan  to  buy, 
build  or  improve  a home 
or  to  buy  a farm 

VA  office 

No  limit 

To  file  compensation  claim 
for  injury  or  disease 

VA  office 

No  limit 

To  obtain  VA  hospital  care 

VA  office 

No  time  limit 

To  get  assistance  in  find- 
ing employment  or  job,  or 
a job  training  program 

Local  office  of 
State  Employment 
Service 

machinery,  and  other  farm  supplies  and  equipment. 

• Purchase  a mobile  home  (guaranteed  loans  only). 

• Buy  a business  (in  some  cases). 

Eligibility  requirements  for  loan  benefits  are  the 
same  as  those  for  educational  benefits.  Maximum  en- 
titlements—which  are  the  guaranteed  insurance  bene- 
fits available  to  the  veteran— for  the  different  pur- 
chases are  as  follows. 

• $12,500  for  home  loans. 

• $10,000  for  mobile  home  ($17,500  if  it  includes 
a developed  site). 

• $4000  for  other  real  estate  loans. 

• $2000  for  non-real  estate  loans. 

You  must  make  your  own  arrangements  for  loans 
through  the  usual  lending  channels  such  as  banks, 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  mortgage  loan 
companies.  Then,  according  to  the  type  and  amount 
of  the  loan,  the  lending  agency  is  guaranteed  against 


loss  for  a certain  percentile  of  the  loan. 

Loan  terms  are  subject  to  negotiation  between  the 
veteran  and  the  lender,  and  the  repayment  period  or 
maturity  of  GI  home  loans  may  be  as  long  as  30 
years.  The  VA  does  not  require  that  a down  payment 
be  made,  but  the  amount  of  a home  loan  may  not 
exceed  the  VA’s  estimate  of  its  real  value.  If  it  does, 
the  veteran  must  certify  that  he  is  paying  the  differ- 
ence in  cash  without  any  supplementary  borrowing. 

MEDICAL  BENEFITS 

there  are  many  additional  benefits  for  veterans 
* who  have  disabilities  resulting  from  injuries  or  ill- 
ness. These  vary  according  to  the  specific  case  and 
include  medical  and  domiciliary  benefits,  medical 
examinations  and  treatments,  prosthetic  appliances,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  cars  for  disabled  veterans, 
wheelchair-adaptable  homes  and,  in  some  cases,  dis- 
ability compensation  and  pension.  For  complete  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  contact  the  nearest  YA 
branch. 


\am  hether  you’re  a career  man  approaching  retire- 
ment or  a one-hitch  short-timer,  there  are  inevit- 
able adjustments  to  be  made  when  you  return  to  civil- 
ian life.  One  of  the  first  and  most  important  things 
to  be  done  is  finding  a job,  or— depending  on  the  in- 


To  assist  Navymen  in  adjusting  to  civilian  life  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  instituted  Project  Transi- 
tion, a voluntary  program  which  is  offered  to  each 
serviceman  at  the  end  of  his  active  duty.  To  meet 
individual  needs,  Project  Transition  offers  four  inter- 
related services: 

• Counseling. 

•Educational  assistance  (information  and  other  aid 
to  assist  a person  in  his  pursuit  of  an  educational  pro- 
gram ) . 

• Training  programs. 

• job  or  training  referral  assistance. 

juiilitary  training  and  skills  learned  in  the  Navy 
are  often  closely  related  to  those  required  in  com- 
parable civilian  jobs  and  those  men  who— through  edu- 
cational achievement,  previous  experience,  service- 
acquired  skills  and  natural  abilities— have  a readily 
marketable  skill  are  in  good  shape  for  lining  up  a 
civilian  job  and,  in  most  cases,  don't  need  additional 
training.  Their  participation  in  Transition  usually  con- 
sists of  counseling  directed  towards  furthering  their 
education  or  finding  a suitable  job. 
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Included  in  the  job  counseling  is  information  about 
VA  benefits,  Civil  Service  opportunities,  reemploy- 
ment rights,  benefits  provided  by  the  U.  S.  Training 
and  Employment  Service,  participation  in  the  Naval 
Reserve,  and  reenlistment  incentives  and  options.  For 
those  interested  in  further  education,  the  transition 
counselor  will  explain  such  things  as  high  school  pro- 
grams, college  admission  procedures,  trade  and  tech- 
nical school  opportunities,  apprenticeship  programs, 
and  Manpower  and  Development  and  Training  Act 
(MDTA)  programs. 

Those  men  who  have  not  been  successful  in  the 
military— either  through  lack  of  ability  or  motivation 
—are  the  ones  who  have  the  greatest  need  for  assist- 
ance. The  Navy  feels  responsible— to  these  individuals 
and  to  the  nation— for  offering  every  opportunity  for 
these  men  to  become  productive,  self-reliant  members 
of  society.  This  is  the  basic  purpose  of  Transition  train- 
ing and  education  programs.  (Don’t  confuse  Project 
Transition  with  Transition  training— training  is  only 
one  of  the  services  available  under  Project  Transition.) 

pELEASE  time  for  training  or  education  programs 
during  active  duty  working  hours  is  made  available 
to  those  men  who  need  this  assistance  and  who  can 
be  made  available,  without  replacement,  by  their 
commands.  The  type  of  training,  time  required  and 
facilities  used  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  individu- 
al, recommendations  of  his  command  and  the  transi- 


tion counselors.  Each  case  gets  careful  consideration. 

Any  person’s  participation  in  Project  Transition  mav 
consist  of  any  one  or  a combination  of  the  available 
services— counseling,  educational  assistance,  training 
programs,  or  job  and  training  referral  assistance.  Con- 
ditions which  might  prevent  a man  from  participating 
in  Transition  training  or  an  education  program  should 
not  affect  his  use  of  other  services.  Counseling,  edu- 
cational assistance  and  job/training  referral  can  nor- 
mally be  accomplished  during  brief  visits  to  a Tran- 
sition site. 

With  the  exception  of  Reservists  serving  on  six 
months’  active  duty,  all  enlisted  Navymen  in  their  last 
six  months  of  active  duty  who  will  be  discharged  or 
separated  under  honorable  conditions  are  eligible  for 
the  Transition  program.  First  priority  for  the  training 
and  education  programs  goes  to  disabled  Navymen, 
those  not  eligible  to  reenlist,  those  who  do  not  have 
or  did  not  acquire  from  the  Navy  an  employable 
civilian  skill,  and  petty  officers  in  ratings  that  have 
no  direct  or  very  limited  civilian  application. 

Participation  in  Project  Transition  begins  at  the 
individual’s  command,  provided  he  volunteers  six 
months  before  his  EAOS.  At  any  time  during  the  last 
six  months  of  active  duty,  Navymen  in  the  program 
may  use  the  facilities  of  a Transition  site  or  any  other 
military  installation  with  counseling,  job  referral  serv- 
ices, and  training  or  educational  facilities.  Personnel 
in  deployed  units,  however,  may  not  be  transferred  to 
arrive  at  a Transition  site  earlier  than  10  davs  prior  to 
EAOS. 

In  order  to  receive  the  maximum  benefit  from 
Project  Transition,  it  is  important  for  a Navyman  to 
start  his  visits  to  a Transition  site  as  early  as  possible 
during  the  six-month  eligibility  period.  If  you’re  ap- 
proaching retirement  or  separation  and  are  interested 
in  Project  Transition,  contact  your  command’s  Transi- 
tion officer  for  a program  tailored  to  fit  your  needs. 

two  programs  related  to  Project  Transition  may  be 
1 of  interest  to  Navymen  in  certain  situations. 

• The  Navy’s  Referral  Program  has  been  established 
exclusively  for  members  who  are  retiring  and,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Transition  program,  provides  assist- 
ance to  the  Navyman  seeking  civilian  employment 
after  retirement.  (See  page  110.) 

•The  medihc  (Military  Experience  Directed  into 
Health  Careers ) Program  is  designed  to  help  the  serv- 
ice man  or  woman,  trained  in  medical  skills  while  in 
the  service,  find  a career  in  the  health  field  of  the 
civilian  community.  These  trained  and  experienced 
people  who  leave  the  Navy  each  year  are  encouraged 
by  medihc  to  consider  the  opportunities  available  in 
civilian  health  careers.  In  this  way  the  skills  and 
knowledge  acquired  while  in  the  Navy  can  make  a 
positive  contribution  toward  eliminating  the  critical 
health  manpower  problems  in  civilian  communities. 

Counseling  is  done  by  Transition  counselors  to  de- 
termine those  people  who  have  the  qualifications, 
aptitudes  and  interests  for  a health  career.  Anyone 
desiring  more  information  about  medihc  should  con- 
tact the  nearest  Transition  site  for  assistance. 
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Payment  Commission,  1224  King  St.,  Wilmington, 
Del.  19801. 


State  Bonuses 
For  Veterans 


■kjORTH  Dakota  has  become  the  ninth  and  most  re- 
cent  state  to  enact  a Vietnam  bonus  law.  The 
others  are  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota  and  Ver- 
mont. 

The  below  summary  of  the  state  bonuses  granted  to 
veterans  of  Vietnam  is  based  on  the  latest  informa- 
tion available.  Procedures  for  making  application  are 
also  outlined. 


CONNECTICUT 


ILLINOIS 


Amount:  $100. 

Service:  Veterans  who  serve  on  active  duty  after  1 
Jan  1961  and  receive  the  Vietnam  Service  Medal. 

Residence:  You  must  have  resided  in  Illinois  for  at 
least  12  months  before  entering  the  service. 

Deadline:  To  be  announced. 

Next  of  kin:  The  state  provides  a $1000  death  bene- 
fit for  beneficiaries  of  a serviceman  who  was  killed  in 
Vietnam  or  who  died  from  Vietnam  service-connected 
causes.  The  residency  requirements  listed  above  also 
apply. 

For  application:  Illinois  Veteran’s  Commission,  221 
W.  Jefferson  St.,  Springfield,  111.  62705. 


Amount:  $10  for  each  month  of  service  up  to  a max- 
imum of  30  months  or  $300. 

Service:  Active  duty  for  at  least  90  days  after  1 Jan 
1964  and  a date  which  is  determined  to  be  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict;  Vietnam  service  is  not  spe- 
cifically required.  Servicemen  still  on  active  duty  must 
wait  before  filing  until  they  have  served  for  30 
months  and  are  eligible  for  the  entire  $300  bonus. 
Honorably  discharged  Navymen,  however,  may  file 
anytime,  making  sure  their  DD  214  certificate  ac- 
companies the  application. 

Residence:  Resident  of  the  state  on  1 Oct  1967  and 
for  at  least  a year  before  entering  the  service. 

Deadline:  Three  years  after  the  official  termination 
of  Vietnam  hostilities. 

Next  of  kin:  There  is  also  a provision  for  payment 
of  the  bonus  to  survivors  of  a military  man. 

For  applications:  Forms  may  be  obtained  from  most 
town  clerks,  veterans’  organizations  and  from  the 
Vietnam  Bonus  Division,  State  Treasurer’s  Office,  15 
Lewis  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 


LOUISIANA 

Amount:  $250. 

Service:  Active  duty  in  the  Vietnam  combat  area 
between  1 Jul  1958  and  a future  date  (when  the  Viet- 
nam campaign  ends),  at  which  time  the  bonus  pay- 
ments will  be  authorized. 

Residence:  Must  have  been  a resident  of  Louisiana 
at  time  of  entry  into  military  service. 

Deadline:  To  be  announced. 

Next  of  kin:  In  the  event  an  eligible  serviceman 
or  veteran  dies  after  entitlement  to  the  bonus  and 
prior  to  the  payment,  his  survivors  may  receive  the 
payment.  The  law  also  authorizes  a $1000  death  bene- 
fit to  be  paid  to  the  immediate  survivors  of  service- 
men who  die  from  injuries,  wounds,  or  disease  con- 
tracted in  Vietnam.  Death  benefit  payments  were 
authorized  to  begin  on  1 Jul  1968. 

For  applications:  Louisiana  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  Vietnam  Bonus  Division,  4th  Floor,  Old  State 
Capitol,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70801. 


DELAWARE 

Amount:  $20  for  each  month  of  service  outside  the 
U.  S.  or  District  of  Columbia  with  a maximum  of 
$300;  $15.00  for  each  month  of  stateside  service,  up 
to  a maximum  of  $225.  A veteran  with  a service-con- 
nected disability  of  60  per  cent  or  more,  as  determined 
by  the  VA,  is  entitled  to  $300  regardless  of  length 
of  service. 

Service:  Honorable  service  for  at  least  90  consecu- 
tive day's  between  5 Aug  1964  and  the  end  of  hostil- 
ities. Career  men  are  also  eligible,  providing  they 
served  in  the  same  time  frame  and  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  days  as  required  above. 

Deadline:  One  year  after  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Next  of  kin:  Beneficiaries  of  deceased  eligible  veter- 
ans qualify  in  the  following  order  for  death  benefits: 
surviving  husband  or  wife;  surviving  children  (share 
and  share  alike),  or  surviving  parents  (in  equal 
shares).  The  maximum  amount  payable  is  $300,  ex- 
cept in  the  event  a veteran  dies  during  service,  in 
which  case  his  beneficiary  will  be  paid  the  added  sum 
of  $300. 

For  applications:  Executive  Director  of  the  Veterans 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Amount:  $300  for  Vietnam  service  and  $200  for 
service  other  than  Vietnam. 

Service:  Applicants  must  have  served  at  least  six 
months  between  1 Jul  1958  and  prior  to  a date  to  be 
announced  as  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Residence:  You  must  have  been  domiciled  in  the 
state  for  at  least  six  months  immediately  before  enter- 
ing the  service.  Career  men  still  in  service  must  meet 
the  same  requirements  and  may  be  required  to  furnish 
proof  of  continued  residency. 

Deadline:  To  be  announced. 

Next  of  kin:  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a service- 
man or  veteran,  his  survivors  may  receive  the  pay- 
ment. 

For  applications:  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
State  Treasurer,  Bonus  Division,  Room  227,  State 
House,  Boston,  Mass.  02133. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Amount:  $17.50  per  month  for  foreign  service  and 
$12.50  per  month  for  domestic  service. 
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Service:  Honorable  service  during  any  period  of 
more  than  60  days  beginning  5 Aug  1964. 

Residence:  Your  status  as  a legal  resident  of  North 
Dakota  must  have  existed  for  at  least  six  months  prior 
to  entry  into  active  duty. 

Deadline:  To  be  announced. 

Next  of  kin:  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  person  who 
dies  while  on  active  service  during  the  period  of  hos- 
tilities, the  beneficiary  receives  an  amount  of  not  less 
than  $600.  Payments  are  made  in  the  following  prior- 
ity: unmarried  widow  or  widower;  surviving  child  or 
children;  surviving  person  standing  in  loco  parentis; 
surviving  parent  or  parents. 

For  applications:  Adjutant  General,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 
58501. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Amount:  $25  per  month  for  each  month  of  Vietnam 
service  to  a maximum  of  $750,  including  time  spent 
in  a military  hospital  as  a result  of  wounds  received 
in  Vietnam. 

Service:  Those  eligible  for  the  bonus  must  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  the  Vietnam  Service  Medal  and 
must  not  have  renounced  their  citizenship.  Active  duty 
servicemen  are  eligible  and  must  have  written  verifi- 
cation from  their  CO  or  OinC  to  certify  their  Vietnam 
service.  Discharged  Navymen  must  attach  their  orig- 
inal DD  214,  which  will  be  returned,  to  their  bonus 
request  form. 

Residence:  Must  have  entered  active  duty  from  the 
state. 

Deadline:  Two  years  beyond  the  date  Congress  sets 
as  the  end  of  the  period  of  service  to  earn  the  Vietnam 
Service  Medal. 

For  applications:  Write  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Vietnam  Conflict  Compensation  Bureau,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.  17101. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Amount:  $20  per  month  for  each  month  actually 
served  in  the  Vietnam  area  and  $10  for  each  month  of 
service  elsewhere  in  the  world,  with  limitations  of 
$360  for  individuals  with  no  Vietnam  service  and 
$500  for  those  with  a combination  of  Vietnam  service 
and  other  service. 

Service:  You  must  have  served  in  Vietnam  between 
1 Jul  1958  and  4 Aug  1964,  or  have  had  active  service 
after  5 Aug  1964,  and  a date  to  be  announced. 

Residence:  You  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for 
at  least  six  months  immediately  prior  to  entering  the 
service. 

Deadline:  There  is  no  application  deadline  date. 

For  applications:  South  Dakota  Veterans  Depart- 
ment, Old  Post  Office  Bldg.,  Pierre,  S.  D.  57501. 

VERMONT 

Amount:  $10  per  month  with  a maximum  of  $120. 

Service:  This  bonus  is  offered  only  to  enlisted  per- 
sonnel who  served  after  5 Aug  1964  to  a date  to  be 
announced.  Your  application  must  be  accompanied  by 
your  original  DD  214  or  a certified  copy.  If  you  have 
reenlisted  and  do  not  have  a DD  214,  a certified  com- 


plete Statement  of  Service  signed  bv  vour  unit  com- 
mander, adjutant,  or  personnel  officer  must  accom- 
pany the  application. 

Residence:  Must  have  been  a resident  of  Vermont 
for  one  year  at  the  time  of  entry  into  active  service. 

Next  of  kin:  In  case  of  a serviceman’s  death  iji  serv- 
ice, the  state  will  pay  his  widow  the  sum  of  $120.  If 
claimant  is  a person  other  than  the  widow,  the  claim 
shall  not  be  paid  for  a period  of  nine  months  after  the 
death  of  serviceman. 

Deadline:  None,  as  of  now.  Deadline  is  predicated 
on  exhaustion  of  funds. 

For  applications:  State  Veterans  Affairs,  Citv  Hall, 
Montpelier,  Vt.  05602. 


Survivors  Benefits 


tilHAT  would  your  family  do  if  something  happened 
to  you?  Would  they  be  able  to  make  funeral  ar- 
rangements, pay  bills,  secure  medical  care?  Who 
would  provide  for  them? 

You  should  know  that,  as  an  active  duty  Navvman, 
in  case  of  death  in  the  line  of  duty  your  family’s  se- 
curity will  be  provided  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. It  isn’t  necessary  for  a Navyman’s  family  to 
know  how  to  cope  with  all  the  inevitable  red  tape  in 
case  of  death,  but  the  proper  documents  should  be  on 
hand. 

The  Navy  realizes  that,  should  you  become  a 
casualty,  your  dependents  would  not  be  emotionally 
capable  of  facing  the  immediate  paperwork  which  is 
necessary  to  assure  the  receipt  of  benefits  to  which 
they’re  entitled.  For  this  reason  the  Navy  instituted 
the  Casualty  Assistance  Calls  Program  (CACP). 

In  the  event  of  a Navyman’s  death,  whether  on 
* board  ship  or  station,  the  Navy  personally  notifies 
his  next  of  kin  and  follows  up  with  a message  of  con- 
firmation. The  Casualty  Branch  of  BuPers  also  follows 
up  with  a letter  to  the  next  of  kin,  offering  assistance 
in  establishing  rights  to  any  benefits  for  which  he  or 
she  may  be  eligible. 

If  a Navyman  dies  while  on  leave  or  at  home,  it  is 
important  for  his  wife  or  dependents  to  notify  im- 
mediately the  nearest  naval  activity,  giving  the  man’s 
name,  rank  or  rate,  service  number,  home  address  and 
any  available  details  concerning  his  death.  If  a naval 
activity  or  the  commanding  officer  cannot  be  con- 
tacted, dependents  should  speedily  notify  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel,  Casualty  Branch,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C.  20370,  bv  collect  telegram. 

Within  24  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  death  mes- 
sage, or  after  the  Navy  has  been  notified,  a Casualty 
Assistance  Calls  officer  (CACO)—  often  a Navy  chap- 
lain—will  call  on  the  wife  of  the  deceased  Navvman. 
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The  officer  will  assist  her  in  any  wav  possible,  includ- 
ing (but  not  limited  to):  arranging  transportation, 
child  care,  and  submitting  proper  claims.  Chances 
are,  as  far  as  paperwork  is  concerned,  the  Navvman’s 
family  will  be  relieved  of  the  complicated  details. 

A lthough  the  CACO  will  handle  the  paperwork, 
you  and  your  wife  should  understand  the  benefits 
due  to  the  family  of  a Navyman  who  mav  die  as  a 
result  of  service-connected  causes. 

What  is  a service-connected  death ? Usually  when  a 
Navyman  dies  while  on  active  duty  his  death  is  con- 
sidered service-connected.  For  example,  if  he  dies  in 
an  automobile  accident  or  from  an  illness  while  on 
leave  or  authorized  liberty,  his  death  would  probably 
be  considered  service-connected.  However,  if  his  death 
resulted  from  his  own  misconduct— such  as  reckless- 
ness, or  driving  while  intoxicated— his  dependents 
might  not  be  entitled  to  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  payable  through  the  VA. 

If  a Navyman  dies  while  on  active  duty,  his  de- 
pendents are  entitled  to: 

• Death  gratuity. 

• Unpaid  pay  and  allowances  (arrears  in  pay). 

• Government  transportation  to  a place  of  his  wife’s 
choice. 

• Shipment  of  household  effects  from  his  last  duty 
station. 

• Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensation  (DIG) 
—if  death  is  held  by  the  VA  to  have  resulted  from 
serv'ice-connected  causes. 

• Defrayment  of  funeral  expenses. 

• Medical  care  and  commissary  and  exchange  privi- 
leges (if  the  Navyman  leaves  a widow). 

• Preference  in  federal  employment  in  some  cases. 

Now  let’s  take  a closer  look  at  these  benefits. 

SIX-MONTH  DEATH  GRATUITY 

thf.  death  gratuity  is  a lump  sum  equal  to  six  months 

* of  the  Navyman’s  basic  pay  at  the  time  of  his 
death  (maximum  $3000,  minimum  $800).  This  in- 
cludes special,  incentive  and  proficiency  pay,  but 
does  not  include  any  allowances.  The  amount  is  paid 
to  the  deceased  veteran’s  spouse,  children  or,  if  desig- 
nated, to  parents,  brothers  or  sisters.  If  the  Navvman 
is  not  survived  by  parents  and  there  is  no  other  desig- 
nation, his  brothers  and  sisters  would  receive  equal 
amounts  of  the  gratuity. 

Dependents  of  servicemen  are  eligible  to  receive 
the  death  gratuity  if  the  serviceman  dies  while  on  ac- 
tive duty,  active  or  inactive  duty  for  training,  or  with- 
in 120  days  after  separation  from  military  service  of 
service-connected  causes,  as  determined  by  the  VA. 

UNPAID  PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  (ARREARS  IN  PAY) 

this  is  money  due  on  a Navvman’s  pay  account 

* which  will  be  paid  first  to  the  beneficiary  desig- 
nated on  the  Record  of  Emergency  Data  (NavPers 
1070/602).  Arrears  in  pay  include  allowances  for  de- 
pendents’ travel,  transportation  of  household  goods, 
per  diem,  and  savings  deposits  due  at  the  time  of 


DIC  PAYMENT  RATES 
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E-l 

$167 

E-9 

228 

0-4 

247 

E-2 

172 

W-l 

211 

0-5 

272 

E-3 

177 

W-2 

219 

0-6 

306 

E-4 

187 

W-3 

226 

0-7 

332 

E-S 

193 

W-4 

238 

0-8 

363 

E-6 

197 

O-l 

21 1 

0-9 

390 

E-7 

206 

0-2 

218 

0-10 

426 

E-8 

218 

0-3 
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death.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  sends  to  the  des- 
ignated beneficiary  or  next  of  kin  a claim  form  to  be 
used  in  applying  for  the  arrears  in  pay. 

A Navyman’s  pay  stops  on  the  day  it  is  determined 
he  is  dead,  but  under  certain  circumstances  the  evi- 
dence of  death  mav  be  inconclusive.  In  this  case  the 
person  would  be  considered  missing,  and  the  pay  and 
allowances  which  accrue  during  this  period  mav 
amount  to  a large  sum.  Of  course,  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  support  of  the  Navvman’s  wife  and  chil- 
dren while  he  is  in  a missing  status. 

Settlement  for  back  pav  can  be  expected  to  take 
about  a month  after  a serviceman  is  determined  to  be 
dead. 

GOVERNMENT  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  DEPENDENTS 

Dependents  are  eligible  for  government  transporta- 
tion  from  the  place  where  the  death  notice  was 
received  to  any  place  they  may  designate.  This  travel 
is  not  limited  to  the  official  home  of  record.  If  sur- 
vivors travel  at  their  own  expense,  they  mav  be  reim- 
bursed at  the  regular,  rates  for  dependents’  travel. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

dependents  of  the  deceased  Navvman  are  also  eligi- 
ble  to  ship  their  household  goods  to  their  new 
home,  providing  the  shipment  takes  place  within  one 
year  of  receipt  of  the  death  notice  and  the  goods  are 
shipped  from  his  last  duty  station  or  the  place  where 
he  had  stored  them.  In  addition  to  household  goods, 
one  privately  owned  vehicle  or  automobile  mav  be 
shipped  to  the  same  destination  as  the  household  ef- 
fects, either  within  or  outside  conus.  The  Navv  will 
also  pay  for  as  much  as  six  months’  storage  of  house- 
hold effects  in  connection  with  the  shipment. 

DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 

D ependency  and  indemnity  compensation  payments 
(DIC)  are  authorized  for  unremarried  widows  of 
servicemen,  retirees  or  veterans  who  die  of  service- 
connected  causes.  DIC  payments  mav  be  made  to  the 
widow  at  monthly  rates  based  on  the  pay  grade  of  her 
husband  (as  listed  on  page  125).  Payments  for  a 
widow  mav  be  increased  bv  $55  per  month  if  she  is  a 
patient  in  a nursing  home  or  requires  the  regular  aid 
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of  another  person.  (If  such  assistance  is  needed,  check 
with  the  CACO,  as  discussed  on  page  124.) 

The  money  from  DIC  payments  is  not  subject  to  tax- 
ation or  seizure  by  the  creditors  of  either  the  service- 
man or  the  beneficiary,  and  receipt  of  the  payments 
will  not  prevent  an  eligible  widow  or  children  from 
receiving  any  death  benefits  from  Social  Security. 

Application  for  DIC  payments  should  be  made  at 
the  nearest  VA  or  Social  Security  office.  Documentary 
evidence  such  as  marriage  certificate,  death  certifica- 
tion, divorce  decree,  and  birth  certificates  of  children 
are  required  in  support  of  the  application. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  allowance  to  the  widow,  a 
payment  of  $20  per  month  for  each  child  under  18  is 
included.  If  there  is  no  eligible  widow,  payments  may 
be  made  to  children  under  18.  In  this  case,  one  child 
may  be  entitled  to  a payment  of  $88;  two  children, 
$127;  three  children,  $164;  and  $32  for  each  addi- 
tional child,  with  the  total  payment  equally  divided. 

DIC  payments  may  also  be  made  to  children  over 
18  years  of  age  who  are  helpless  or  attending  school- 
providing  they  are  under  23  years  old  and  are  not  re- 
ceiving War  Orphans  Assistance.  A serviceman’s  par- 
ents may  also  receive  DlC  payments  in  some  cases, 
but  the  rates  vary  according  to  the  individual  case. 

DEFRAYMENT  OF  FUNERAL  EXPENSES 

T he  navy  will  defray  all  or  part  of  a Navyman’s  bur- 
* ial  expenses,  depending  on  the  type  of  arrange- 
ments made.  If  the  next  of  kin  wishes  the  Navy  to  ar- 
range for  undertaking  services,  then  all  expenses  will 
be  paid  for  by  the  government. 

Regardless  of  whether  arrangements  are  made  pri- 
vately or  through  the  military,  the  government  will 
pay  for  funeral  expenses  and  burial  expenses  as  fol- 
lows: 

• When  remains  are  consigned  directly  to  a national 
cemetery,  the  government  will  pay  up  to  $75. 

• When  remains  are  consigned  to  a funeral  director 
before  burial  in  a national  cemetery,  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $375  will  be  paid. 

• When  the  burial  is  in  a private  cemetery,  the  gov- 
ernment will  pay  up  to  $625. 

lilHETHER  the  Navyman  is  buried  in  a national  or 
private  cemetery,  a headstone  will  be  furnished 
(but  must  be  requested  if  the  burial  is  in  a private 
cemetery).  An  American  flag  will  also  be  provided  to 
drape  the  casket  and  will  later  be  presented  to  the 
next  of  kin.  If  desired,  a second  American  flag  may 
also  be  provided  for  the  secondary  next  of  kin. 

Burial  in  a national  cemetery  is  a privilege  of  all 
Navymen  who  have  served  in  peace  or  war,  providing 
their  last  service  ended  honorably.  An  unremarried 
widow,  husband  or  minor  dependent  may  also  be 
buried  there  if  space  is  available. 

MEDICAL  CARE,  COMMISSARY  & EXCHANGE  PRIVILEGE 

If  a Navyman  dies  on  active  duty  his  unremarried 
widow  is  eligible  for  commissary  and  exchange  privi- 
leges. She  is  also  entitled  to  health  benefits  in  uni- 


formed services  medical  activities  where  facilities  are 
available,  and  to  hospitalization  and  outpatient  care 
from  civilian  sources  on  a cost-sharing  basis. 

PREFERENCE  IN  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT 

the  unremarried  widow  of  a serviceman  who  served 
* honorably  is  eligible  for  preference  in  federal  em- 
ployment, including  an  addition  of  points  to  her  pass- 
ing score  in  the  competitive  examinations  and  pref- 
erence in  appointments  and  reinstatements. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  a mother  of  a Navy- 
man who  dies  in  the  service  may  also  be  entitled  to 
such  preference.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  any  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Office  or  post  office. 


Important  Papers 
— Helpful  Hints 


THE  THOUGHT  OF  MAKING  LIFE  DIFFICULT  for  VOUr 
■ family  while  you  are  at  sea  or  in  the  event  of  your 
death  probably  wouldn’t  enter  you  mind.  Many  wives, 
though,  find  themselves  in  the  dark  concerning  their 
husbands’  affairs  because  the  family  breadwinners 
give  no  thought  to  keeping  their  personal  matters  in 
order  or  informing  their  families  concerning  their 
rights  and  benefits  as  survivors  of  servicemen  or 
veterans. 

When  emergencies  arise  while  a Navyman  is  away 
at  sea,  or  in  the  event  of  his  incapacitation  or  death, 
his  family  will  need  all  the  help  they  can  get.  If  there 
is  a record  of  where  his  important  papers  and  docu- 
ments are  located,  and  if  they  are  kept  up  to  date,  it 
will  be  helpful  to  his  dependent  survivors  or  executor 
in  the  future. 

Valuable  papers  include  original  marriage  certifi- 
cates, birth  certificates,  insurance  policies,  securities, 
bonds,  copies  of  income  tax  returns,  car  titles  and 
deeds.  When  gathered  together,  they  should  be 
placed  in  a safe  place  such  as  a safe  deposit  box  or 
other  fireproof  receptacle  known  to  your  wife  and 
other  members  of  your  family. 

RECORD  OF  EMERGENCY  DATA 

In  making  application  for  benefits,  your  survivors 
will  be  required  to  produce  documentary  evidence 
of  your  military  service  and  family  history.  If  such 
documentary  evidence  and  information  are  available, 
it  will  relieve  a lot  of  uncertainty  and  facilitate  the 
settlement  of  your  estate.  It  is  also  extremely  impor- 
tant that  the  Record  of  Emergency  Data  (NavPers 
1070/602)  in  your  record  is  up  to  date  and  reflects 
your  true  intentions  so  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
can  honor  your  wishes  in  rendering  assistance  to  your 
dependents  if  such  should  be  required. 

The  importance  of  keeping  your  Record  of  Emer- 
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gency  Data  current  can’t  be  overemphasized  and 
here’s  why.  Should  you  become  a casualty,  the  1070/ 
602  is  consulted  to  obtain  the  names  and  addresses  of 
your  next-of-kin  for  notifying  your  family. 

In  administering  the  affairs  of  missing,  captured 
and  deceased  Navymen,  the  Bureau  honors  the  wishes 
of  servicemen  as  they  are  stated  on  the  Record  of 
Emergency  Data  with  regard  to  allotments  and  pay- 
ment of  benefits.  Keep  these  factors  in  mind  when 
designating  beneficiaries: 

• Unpaid  pay  and  allowances.  You  may  designate  any- 
one to  receive  your  unpaid  pay  and  allowances  in  the 
event  of  your  death.  Here  again,  it’s  important  to 
keep  the  record  current.  Payment  is  always  made  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  a Navyman  leaves  in 
his  latest  Record  of  Emergency  Data. 

This  benefit  may  be  paid  to  more  than  one  individ- 
ual in  shares  if  so  specified  in  the  Record.  If  no  desig- 
nation of  beneficiary  is  recorded  on  the  form,  then 
payment  is  made  to  the  individual  eligible  in  accord- 
ance with  precedence  as  prescribed  by  law— the 
widow,  the  children,  the  parents  and  so  forth  on 
down  the  line. 

• Allotments.  (When  Member  is  Missing  or  Cap- 
tured)—The  Bureau  maintains  close  contact  with  the 
next-of-kin  of  missing  and  captured  Navymen  and 
strives  to  handle  the  affairs  of  the  individual  accord- 
ing to  his  wishes. 

In  this  regard,  the  Missing  Persons  Act  gives  the 
Navy  authority  in  certain  cases  to  act  in  behalf  of  a 
member  should  he  become  missing  or  captured.  And, 
if  for  some  reason  insufficient  action  was  taken  before- 
hand, the  Missing  Persons  Act  provides  that  allot- 
ments may  be  created,  continued  or  changed  when 
doing  so  would  be  considered  essential  to  the  well- 
being and  protection  of  dependents  of  a missing  or 
captured  member.  It  is  most  important,  therefore,  to 
have  accurate  information  and  instructions  as  to  how 
your  pay  is  to  be  distributed  in  the  event  you  should 
become  missing  or  captured. 

• Six  Months'  Death  Gratuity.  This  benefit  must  be 
paid  first  to  the  surviving  spouse;  if  none,  to  the  sur- 

Iviving  children.  If  there  are  neither  spouse  nor  chil- 
dren, then  it  is  paid  to  the  parents  or  other  family 
members  designated  by  the  Navyman. 

• Serviceman's  Group  Life  Insurance.  The  proper  form 
for  designating  a beneficiary  for  SGLI  is  VA  Form 
29-8286.  Locally  prepared  forms  should  not  be  used. 

!The  original  form,  properly  signed,  goes  into  the 
man’s  jacket.  The  Record  of  Emergency  Data  will  not 
be  recognized  for  this  purpose.  If  you  elect  not  to 
designate  a beneficiary,  the  SGLI  will  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  current  legislation— widow,  children, 
parents  and  so  forth.  Take  note  that,  if  there  is  no 
spouse  or  children,  the  insurance  will  be  paid  to  the 
surviving  parents  in  equal  shares  if  no  designation  of 
beneficiary  was  made.  This  rule  remains  the  same  if 
the  parents  are  divorced  or  separated. 

• Power  of  Attorney— another  important  document 
that  is  sometimes  used  in  business  matters  is  the  Pow- 
er of  Attorney.  Through  this  legal  document,  you  may 
give  another  person  the  power  to  act  as  your  agent. 


either  for  some  particular  purpose  or  for  the  transac- 
tion of  your  business  in  general.  But  you  should  real- 
ize that,  in  the  wrong  hands,  such  power  could  be 
disastrous  to  you  because  the  agent  who  holds  such 
power  has,  within  the  limits  granted,  full  authority  to 
deal  with  your  property  without  consulting  you.  You 
should,  therefore,  give  the  power  of  attorney  only  to 
someone  whom  you  can  trust  and  who  will  protect 
your  interests  and  those  of  your  family. 

In  past  years  it  was  considered  essential  for  a per- 
son to  leave  a power  of  attorney  with  a friend  or  rela- 
tive to  take  care  of  contingencies  which  might  arise 
while  he  was  deployed.  Today,  with  improvements 
in  communications  and  the  wide  availability  of  Navy 
lawyers,  executing  a power  of  attorney  without  a spe- 
cific reason  is  not  recommended. 

A power  of  attorney  is  the  formal,  written  appoint- 
ment of  another  person  to  act  as  your  agent.  It  can  be 
for  a specific  purpose  (called  a limited  or  special  pow- 
er of  attorney)  or  it  can  be  for  the  general  transac- 
tion of  your  affairs  (called  a general  power  of  attor- 
ney). Even  though  the  agent  is  limited  to  the  powers 
that  are  specifically  written  down  in  the  document,  a 
power  of  attorney  should  be  given  only  with  caution 
and  only  where  absolutely  necessary. 

For  instance,  if  you  are  in  the  process  of  buying  or 
selling  a house  or  car,  you  may  want  to  leave  a spe- 
cial power  of  attorney  limited  only  to  that  purpose. 
If  it  is  necessary  for  your  wife  to  cash  checks  which 
are  made  out  to  you,  this  can  generally  be  taken  care 
of  by  having  the  check  deposited  in  a joint  checking 
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account  or  by  making  prior  arrangements  with  the 
bank.  In  most  situations  that  come  up  while  you  are 
away  from  home,  any  documents  that  require  your  sig- 
nature can  be  sent  to  you  to  sign.  Legal  officers  are 
available  to  aot  as  notary  publics  if  the  document 
needs  notarization.  Remember,  there  are  few  unfore- 
seen emergency  situations  that  will  require  your  sig- 
nature in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  send  a document 
to  you  so  that  you  can  read,  sign  and  return  it. 

In  any  event,  before  you  give  anyone  a power  of  at- 
torney, be  sure  to  consult  a legal  assistance  officer  so 
that  you  will  be  aware  of  all  the  legal  effects  of  what 
you  are  doing  and  so  that  the  document  can  be  spe- 
cially tailored  to  fit  your  individual  needs. 

The  legal  authority  granted  in  a power  of  attorney 
is  revoked  by  your  death,  by  the  death  of  your  agent, 
by  any  time  limit  set  by  the  document  itself  or  by 
specific  revocation.  If  a power  of  attorney  does  not 
contain  a time  limit,  it  may  be  canceled  by  written  re- 
vocation and  notification  with  a copy  to  all  persons 
who  may  have  dealt  with  your  agent. 

A revocation  always  is  necessary  if  the  power  of  at- 
torney has  been  recorded  in  a public  record.  While  on 
the  subject  of  revocation,  if  in  the  past  you  have 
granted  powers  of  attorney  that  were  not  limited  in 
time  and  that  have  served  their  purpose,  it  would  be 
wise  to  visit  your  legal  assistance  officer  and  have  him 
draw  up  the  papers  necessary  to  cancel  such  powers. 

• Last  Will  and  Testament.  A will  is  a legal  docu- 
ment that  declares  how  you  wish  to  have  your  assets 
and  property  distributed  after  your  death.  There  is 
no  government  form  that  provides  for  this  and  even 
though  it  can  he  a simple  document,  you  should  not 
attempt  to  write  your  will  without  the  help  of  a law- 
yer. Since  your  will  must  meet  strict  legal  require- 
ments, a standardized  format  is  not  advisable  and  a 
do-it-yourself  document  is  risky  to  the  untrained. 

Everyone  should  have  a will,  including  individuals 
without  dependents.  Although  you  may  be  of  the 
opinion  th^t  you  don’t  own  very  much,  or  that  what 
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you  do  own  isn’t  worth  the  trouble  of  leaving  a will, 
you  probably  would  be  suqarised  if  you  sat  down  to 
enumerate  your  assets.  Almost  anything  left  bv  a man 
who  dies  intestate  (without  a will)  is  a potential 
source  of  trouble. 

If  a person  dies  without  a will,  his  propertv  is 
distributed  according  to  state  law.  In  effect,  the  state 
writes  your  will.  By  preparing  a will,  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  your  property  and  to  take 
care  of  your  family  the  way  you  want  it  done. 

To  repeat,  even  though  a will  may  look  simple,  it  is 
not  a do-it-yourself  document.  A lawyer  has  been 
trained  to  recognize  all  the  factors.  A will  should  al- 
ways be  drafted  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  each 
person  and  blank  or  “fill-in”  will  forms  should  never  be 
used.  Talk  to  a legal  assistance  officer  and  let  him  as- 
sist you  in  preparing  one  that  will  be  best  for  you. 

An  important  aspect  of  making  a will  is  that  you  de- 
cide on  an  executor— the  person  who  will  handle  your 
affairs  after  your  death. 

If  you  are  married,  you  and  your  spouse  should 
each  have  a will,  even  though  each  document  makes 
the  same  disposition  of  the  estate.  Further,  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  for  parents  of  minor  children  to 
have  wills  so  that  the  interests  of  the  children  can  be 
protected  through  a guardian  of  your  choice  in  the 
event  of  both  parents  dying  in  the  same  disaster. 

If  your  will  was  written  during  past  armed  con- 
flicts or  if  you  have  one  that  was  written  some  time 
ago,  it  might  be  worth  reviewing.  Make  sure  it  still 
expresses  your  exact  wishes  with  regard  to  the  distri- 
bution of  your  property.  Things  may  have  changed 
considerably  since  the  will  was  drawn  up— divorce,  re- 
marriage, the  birth  or  death  of  children,  the  sale  of 
property  and  other  factors  may  have  rendered  your 
old  will  useless. 

If  you  neglected  to  have  a will  prepared  or  if  you 
have  one  that  may  now  be  out  of  date,  consult  your 
legal  assistance  officer  or  a private  attorney  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 
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for  those  who  must  stand  duty  on  a holiday  while  in 
port,  compensatory  time  off  is  now  being  permitted. 

A coordinated  "swaps"  program  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  to  offer  maxi- 
mum assistance  to  those  personnel  wishing  to  exchange 
duty  stations.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  alleviate  fi- 
nancial obstacles  that  often  plague  our  servicemen.  All 
disbursing  activities  are  now  required  to  provide  each 
Navy  member  a statement  of  earnings  itemizing  all 
continuing  entitlements  and  deductions. 

Check-cashing  ceilings  at  all  Naval  activities  have 
been  increased,  and  discriminatory  ceilings  varying  with 
pay  grade  are  now  prohibited.  The  Navy  Finance 
Center  in  Cleveland  now  has  extended  hours  five  days 
a week  to  process  and  respond  to  pay  inquiries.  In 
addition,  increased  check  cashing  facilities  are  being 
encouraged  to  cope  with  payday  demands. 

Of  particular  interest  to  our  senior  personnel  are  the 
Z-NAVOPS  which  have  initiated  programs  designed  to 
benefit  their  dependents.  The  Navy  Wives  Ombudsman 
project  gives  Navy  wives  on  the  local  level  the  oppor- 
tunity to  voice  their  viewpoints  and  suggestions.  Wives' 
representatives  now  have  direct  access  to  commanding 
officers  and,  in  some  instances,  working  together,  they 
have  been  able  to  bring  about  much-needed  local 
changes  affecting  Navy  dependents. 

Membership  of  EMs  and  their  dependents  on  Navy 
Exchange  and  Commissary  Store  Advisory  Boards  has 
brought  special  focus  to  the  needs  of  a broader  range 
of  Navy  families.  Furthermore,  commissary  hours  have 
been  extended  to  accommodate  the  requirements  of 
dependent  families. 

For  some  years  the  cost  of  temporary  accommoda- 
tions for  Navymen  and  their  families  arriving  at  new 
duty  stations  has  been  a serious  and  demoralizing 
problem.  The  lack  of  sufficient  or  adequate  temporary 
lodging,  along  with  inflated  rates  which  seriously  tax 
the  serviceman's  budget,  have  been  a source  of  com- 
plaint and  real  hardship.  Navy  temporary  lodging 
accommodations  are  being  increased  in  order  to  alle- 
viate this  serious  problem.  These  temporary  accom- 
modations are  rented  to  authorized  personnel  on  a 
temporary  basis.  Included  are  motels,  hotels,  mobile 
homes,  cottages,  apartments  and  guesthouses.  Approxi- 
mately 900  lodging  units,  to  be  known  as  Navy  Lodges, 
were  constructed  in  1971  at  a total  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $10  million  primarily  in  areas  where  our  fleets 
are  concentrated.  These  units  will  be  arranged  to  give 
the  appearance  of  a modern  motel  operation.  Sites 
selected  are  located  at  Newport,  R.  New  London, 
Conn.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Charleston,  S.  C.;  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
Pensacola,  Fla.;  San  Diego,  Alameda  and  Lemoore, 
Calif.;  Bethesda,  Md.  Construction  of  the  first  units  in 
Norfolk  commenced  in  March  1970  and  was  completed 
in  March  1971.  Funds  for  additional  units  will  be  gen- 
erated and  made  available  in  future  years.  In  fiscal 
1972,  it  is  planned  to  construct  250  additional  lodging 


units.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  program  will  satisfy  a 
most  urgent  need  within  the  Navy  and  will  lead  to  im- 
proved morale  and  retention  of  career  Navymen. 

Quite  a few  significant  changes  in  personnel  man- 
agement have  been  made  which  are  aimed  only  at 
career  personnel.  More  educational  benefits,  increased 
emphasis  on  promotion,  assignment  of  increased  re- 
sponsibilities to  juniors,  and  improved  sea/ shore  rota- 
tion are  all  areas  where  progress  has  been  made.  In 
the  field  of  education,  for  example,  the  Associate  De- 
gree Completion  Program,  or  "ADCOP,"  the  Navy's 
only  full-time  college  degree  program  strictly  for  career 
enlisted  personnel,  has  been  greatly  expanded  with  a 
goal  of  1500  students  for  fiscal  year  1973;  a Profes- 
sional Development  Program  has  been  developed 
which  permits  selected  career  officers  to  spend  up  to 
one  year  in  independent  research  and  study;  and  the 
BS/BA  program  at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  at 
Monterey  has  been  expanded  to  include  commissioned 
warrant,  limited  duty,  restricted  line  and  staff  corps 
officers. 

Major  and  unprecedented  changes  in  promotion 
policies  have  included  a program  for  meritorious  ad- 
vancement for  a number  of  high  quality,  top  perform- 
ing, career  petty  officers;  suspension  of  the  legal  limita- 
tion on  the  percentage  of  Navy  officers  who  may  be 
recommended  for  promotion  from  below  the  promotion 
zone;  establishment  of  a two-year-early,  15  per  cent 
below-zone  selection  opportunity  to  grades  W-3  and 
W-4;  and  appointment  of  all  LDO  selectees  to  the  tem- 
porary grade  of  Lieutenant  (junior  grade)  rather  than 
Ensign.  In  assigning  increased  responsibilities  to  juniors, 
the  aim  has  been  to  provide  those  who  are  capable  of 
performing  a larger  role  in  the  Navy  the  opportunity 
to  do  so.  For  instance,  senior  petty  officers  have  been 
given  a greater  chance  to  stand  quarterdeck  watches; 
pilot  programs  have  been  started  whereby  warrant 
officers  and  senior  petty  officers  assume  Communication 
Watch  Officer  duties,  previously  only  assigned  to  offi- 
cers; and  more  surface  and  aviation  commands  have 
been  opened  up  for  relatively  junior  officers.  A final 
case  for  the  career  enlisted  man,  as  well  as  his  family, 
is  the  establishment  of  a maximum  sea  tour  of  six  years, 
which  will  greatly  reduce  the  sea  tours  of  122  rates  and 
NEC's  ( Navy  Enlisted  Classifications). 

As  this  brief  summary  suggests,  some  of  the  least 
publicized  of  the  Z-Gram  and  NAVOP  initiatives  have 
brought  the  most  benefit  to  the  career  Navyman.  Our 
continuing  efforts  to  make  service  life  more  attractive  to 
younger  men  clearly  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
a majority  of  our  new  programs  also  have  had  a signif- 
icant impact  on  the  Navy's  senior  personnel. 

On  the  pages  of  this  issue  of  ALL  HANDS  you  will 
find  an  extended  roundup  of  your  rights  and  benefits. 
As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  can  anticipate  further 
innovations  that  will  reap  new  benefits  for  all  members 
of  the  Navy. 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  SERVICE  TO  YOUR  COUNTRY 
ON  BEHALF  OF  YOUR  FELLOW  CITIZENS,  THE 
NAVY  AND  THE  NATION  EXTEND  NOT  ONLY  OUR 


THANKS  BUT  ALSO  TANGIBLE  RETURNS  TO  YOU 
AND  YOUR  FAMILIES— THESE  ARE  YOUR  JUST 
RIGHTS  AND  BENEFITS. 


THE  NAVY  IS  PROUD  OF  ITS  TRADITION  AND 
THE  PAST  ROLE  IT  HAS  PLAYED  IN  THE 
DEFENSE  AND  IN  THE  SHAPING  OF  OUR  NATION 
IT  IS  EQUALLY  PROUD  OF  ITS  PEOPLE,  PAST 
AND  PRESENT,  WHO  HAVE  RESPONDED  WHEN 
THEIR  ASSIGNMENTS  CALL  FOR  SOMETHING 
EXTRA  IN  PERFORMANCE  AND  RESPONSIBILITY. 
THE  INCENTIVES  OFFERED  FOR  SUCH  SERVICE 
REPRESENT,  IN  SMALL  PART  ONLY,  THE 
APPRECIATION  OF  RESPONSIBLE  CITIZENS 


EVERYWHERE. 


Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  ADM,  USN 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
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